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BRRATA. 

13, line 42, should read “It is not in contemplation.” 
470, line 30, should read ‘‘ There have been.” 
471, line 46, should read “‘ recognise the first comer.” 
472, line 15, should read “‘ recognition of the first comer.” 
864, line 33, should read “‘ the right hon. Member for Halifax.” 
864, line 45, should read “‘ small holders for farmers.” 
919, line 31, should read “if they had opposed.”’ 


Page 1247, line 35, should read “ read 3* to-morrow.” 
Page 1407, line 31, should read “ [Bill 36/.} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 3rd May, 1892. 





The Lord Dunalley—Took the oath. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
ORDER (GLASGOW, &c.) BILL [..] 
House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee —_— ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday 


next. 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 

Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 3rd May, 1892. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


NEW WRIT ISSUED. 


For the Borough of Hackney (North 
Division), v. General Sir Lewis Pelly, 
K.C.B., K.C.8.I., deceased. 


QUESTIONS. 





SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AT 
MITTON, 

Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock): I to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education with reference to the 
Petition which was addressed by the 
inhabitants of Mitton, in the parish of 
Buckland Monachorum, to the Educa- 
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3 Betting 
tion De ent in 1891, praying for 
addition school accommodation 
similar to that provided in analogous 
circumstances in the neighbouring 

ish of Beer Ferris, and to which the 
Sepastenent replied, on 9th February, 
1892, to the effect that, having in- 
quired into the case, they thought it 
would be met by the provision of an 
infant school at Mitton Combe to hold 
50 children, at which children might 
remain till passing the Second Standard, 
or attaining nine years of age, whether, 
in view of the facts that the petitioners 
were not consulted on the said inquiry, 
that Mitton and the adjoining hamlets 
are one and a-half to two miles and 
more from the existing school at Buck- 
land Monachorum, and that greater 
facilities have been given for education 
under similar circumstances at Beer 
Ferris, the Department will raise its 
requirements for a school at Mitton to 
one that will hold 60 children, girls 
being allowed to finish their education 
there and boys to remain till ten, if 
desired ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THe 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxg, Kent, 
Dartford): The facts are in the main 
as stated in my noble Friend’s ques- 
tion; but it was held expedient in 
regard to the educational benefit of the 
district that one good school should be 
maintained ina central position rather 
than two small schools in different 
parts of the parish. 


IRELAND AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
AMENDMENT ACT, 1890. 

Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when 
the regulations relating to ‘‘ The Public 
Health Amendment Act, 1890,” will be 
sanctioned by the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
The regulations relating to the Public 
Health Amendment Act, 1890, were 
duly prepared by the Irish Local 
Government Board and iaid before 
Parliament in accordance with the Act. 
A Report has been received that no 
Resolution has been passed by the 
House of Commons against the regula- 

Viscount Ebrington 
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Prosecutions. 4 
tions, and a similar Report is expected 
daily from the other House, upon re- 
ceipt of which the n Order in 
Council confirming the regulations wiil 
be forthwith passed. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
terms of the Act prescribe two months 
as the period during which the regula- 
tions should be before either House ; 
can the right hon. Gentleman explain 
how it is that the Report has not 

et been received from the other 
ouse ? 

Mr. JACKSON : No; IT have no ex- 
planation to give. 


BETTING PROSECUTIONS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called 
to the following observations, reported 
in the Times and other newspapers as 
having been made by Mr. Hannay, 
Stipendiary Magistrate, at the Maryle- 
bone Police Court, on Thursday last, in 
the course of a prosecution for betting 
instituted by the Commissioners of 
Police— 

“Mr. Hannay observed that, in almost all 
these betting prosecutions, there was an evi- 
dent excess of insincerity, for one must know 
that gambling was going on amongst the 
highest as among the Gant of society, 
Fortunately it was not for him to say wh 
one person was prosecuted and another left 
alone ” ; 
and whether he will take such steps as 
will secure that the laws against 
gambling shali be enforced by the 
police with impartiality against all 
classes ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir, 
I have seen the newspaper paragraph 
referred to. The prosecution of a 
betting-house depends entirely upon 
the particular circumstances of each 
case. I think the learned Magistrate 
cannot have been aware that the Metro- 

litan Police, in such cases as the 

ark Club and the Field Club, took 
proceedings against persons belongin 
to the higher classes of society; an 
I am not aware of any grounds for im- 
puting insincerity or partiality to them 
in the enforcement of the law. 














5 The Franchise and 


CATHOLIC PRISON CHAPLAINS. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury why the Roman Catholic Chaplain 
to the Glasgow Barlinnie Prisons, with 
a daily population of 1,200 and annual 
commitments of 27,000, receives only 
£100 a year, with neither house allow- 
ance nor right to pension, whereas the 
Roman Catholic ge to Liverpool 
Prison, with a daily population of 
1,000 and annual commitments of 
1,900, receives £300 a year, together 
with a house and right to pension ? 


Tae SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): I 
have no information as to the accuracy 
or otherwise of the numbers quoted. 
Salaries are fixed after communication 
with the responsible Department ; and 
it is impossible for me to — the 
various considerations, no doubt quite 
satisfactory in each case, which justify 
the respective amounts. 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE CHARITIES. 

Srr W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston): I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for Exeter, 
as a Charity Commissioner, whether the 
attention of the Charity Commissioners 
has been called to the Report of the 
Charities Committee of the Lindsey 
(Lincolnshire) County Council, in which 
it is stated that, out of a Return of 458 
charities, 132 appeared to be either lost 
or misapplied ; and whether the Charity 
Commissioners propose to take pro- 
ceedings under ‘‘ The Charitable Trusts 
(Recovery) Act, 1891,” or under any 
other Acts, with reference to these 132 
charities ? 

A LORD or tue TREASURY (Sir 
H. Maxweui, Wigton): My hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
question. The Charity Commissioners 
have no knowledge of the Report men- 
tioned in the question. But if the 
Lindsey County Council should call 
the attention of the Commissioners to 
the case of any charity within the 
Division to which the provisions of 
the Charities Recovery Act of 1891 
are applicable, the Commissioners will 
consider whether proceedings should be 
taken under that Act. 


{8 May, 1892} 





Poor Law Relief. 6 


THE FRANCHISE AND POOR LAW 
RELIEF. 

Sm H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, S.E.): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that, in consequence 
of the dispute in the coal trade in the 
county of Durham, great distress 
prevails in the south-east of Durham, 
and the north-east of Yorks, and 
especially in the towns of Darlington, 
Stockton, Middlesbrough, and the 
Hartlepools; that owing to this dis- 
tress, many thousands of industrious 
working men, ordinarily in receipt of 
good wages, have been for several 
weeks thrown out of employment 
through no fault whatever of their 
own, and by causes over which they 
have no control, and have thereby been 
obliged to accept relief from public 
funds, and will thereby lose their votes 
at the next General Election; and 
whether, under these circumstances, he 
will consider the advisability of passing 
a short Act through both Houses of 
Parliament in order to relieve these men 
from being disfranchised at the coming 
Election? 


*THoe PRESIDENT oF THe 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 


Mr. Ritcutz, Tower Hamlets, St. 
eorge’s): I greatly deplore the 
distress which has been caused 


throughout the districts named in the 
question by the attitude of the colliers 
at present on strike. It is undoubtedly 
a matter of regret that one of the con- 
sequences of this strike should be that 
persons themselves not responsible for 
it should be driven to have recourse 
to the Poor Law and thus for a 
time be disfranchised ; but my hon. and 
gallant Friend asks the Government to 
take a step in order to avert this con- 
sequence, which is of a very grave 
character. If the Government were to 
propose that, because these persons 
were driven to have recourse to the 
Poor Law by causes over which they 
have no control, the consequences 
which are involved by the law as it 
stands at present with reference to the 
franchise should not follow, it would 
be very difficult to oppose similar 
relief being given to all those who, at 
any time, by causes for which they are 
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7 Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


not responsible, were driven to seek relief 
at the hands of the Guardians. Such a 
principle may be right or wrong, but it 
is @ very serious and important change 
in the law which ought not hastily or 
without full consideration to be proposed. 
In addition to the question of principle, 
there would be great difficulties of de- 
tail to which I need not now allude. 
I hope I have said enough to show to 
my hon. and gallant Friend that, 
although the Bill might be what he 
calls a short one, it involves such 
serious questions both of principle and 
detail that it would be impossible to 
hold out any hope of its passing through 
Parliament this Session even if it were 
considered advisable to deal with the 
matter in the way suggested. 

Sm H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN: Fully 
concurring in the spirit of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer, may I ask 
him will he consider the possibility for 
the future of devising some means of dis- 
criminating between the cases of men 
ordinarily in good circumstances, and 
who may be driven to receive excep- 
tional relief, and the cases of those 
who are habitually in receipt of relief, 
and therefore are not entitled to the 
franchise ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: As I have endea- 
voured to inform the House, that is a 

inciple totally foreign to the — 
Poor Law, and I cannot myself hol 
out any expectation that I shall be 
prepared, with the knowledge I at pre- 
sent possess, to ask the House to con- 
sider and deal with exceptional cases 
produced by such causes. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): May I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether in the draft of the Bill 
for the further Amendment of Local 
Government this question is dealt with ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I think it would be 
quite contrary to usage for a Member 
of the Government to give an explana- 
tion of the details of a Bill not yet 
before the House. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): Has the right 
hon. Gentleman any objection to give 
time for the discussion of the question 
upon the Bill I hate given notice to 
introduce ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: That is a question 
which should be addressed to my right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the House ; 


Mr. Ritchie 
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in Essex and Herts. 8 


but I think, with the engagements the 
Government now have, my right hon. 
Friend would find some difficulty in 
giving time for the discussion of a Bill 
which must involve a long and intricate 
debate. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN 
ESSEX AND HERTS. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) : I beg to askthe President of 
the Board of Agriculture what was the 
extent of the area declared to be an in- 
fected zone in Essex and Herts by the 
Order of the Board of Agriculture dated 
13th April, 1892, and what the sole 
reason for that Order; what is the pro- 
cess by which notice of the declaration 
of an infected zone is given to farmers 
in districts remote from the market 
affected ; and whether he will consider 
the desirability in the future—after the 
disease has been localised on one farm, 
and a sufficient period has elapsed to 
show that no other cases have developed 
since the last open markets of the dis- 
tricts proclaimed—of confining the in- 
fected zone to an area of not more than 
two miles in diameter round the farm 
where the disease exists? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
oF AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuapuiy, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The zone de- 
clared in Essex and Hertfordshire by 
the Order of the Board on 13th April 
comprised the Petty Sessional Divi- 
sions of Brentwood, Epping, Ongar, 
and Orsett, and the liberty of Haver- 
ingham Bower, in Essex. The reason 
for that Order was an outbreak at 
Clavering, in Essex, among animals 
which were seen by one of the most 
experienced officers of the Board, and 
were found to be undoubiedly affected 
with the disease. When an outbreak 
is discovered, and an Order of the Board 
is passed, the Local Authorities are at 
once informed of it, generally by tele- 
graph as well as by post; and it is 
their duty to give publicity to the 
Orders in the district affected. With 

to the system suggested by the 
ben, Bomber m declaring smaller Aes 
of not more than two miles in diameter 
to be infected, I may remind him 
that that is practically the system 
poe ot was formerly adopted and failed 
so signally in the “ays and I should 
be very reluctant, by any engagement 
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9 The Cork and Dublin 


of the kind, to fetter the action of the 
Board, who must be guided by the cir- 
cumstances in each case, and upon 
them the responsibility must necessarily 
rest of dealing with outbreaks as they 
think best. 

Mr. H.GARDNER: The right hon. 
Gentleman says a similar system of 
areas was formerly adopted and failed, 
but I do not think he has quite appre- 
hended the tenour of my question. My 
question was whether, r the right 
hon. Gentleman has satisfied himself 
that there is no danger of an outbreak, 
except in one particular part of the 
area, he will then contract the area of 
the zone around the infected spot ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: That is precisel 
the plan formerly adopted, and which 
experience tells us it is not expedient 
to renew. 


POACHING IN THE FOREST OF DEAN. 


Mr. SAMUELSON (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called 
to the case of Charles Paul, Crown 
woodman, of Staunton, Forest of Dean, 
who was fined 30s. and 10s. costs on 
Tuesday, 12th April, upon a charge of 
poaching ; and whether, in view of the 
. fact that no evidence was offered by the 
prosecution that the man Paul was 
a amg. in pursuit of game, and that 
he has hitherto borne an excellent 
character and has never before been 
charged before a Magistrate, a further 
inquiry will be instituted into the case ? 

rn. MATTHEWS: I have received 
a report from the Magistrates’ clerk 
concerning this case. The evidence 
showed that Paul—with two other 
men who were also convicted and fined 
—was trespassing in pursuit of game. 
There was no evidence offered that any 
of the three men had been previously 
convicted, and no question of character 
arese. I do not find in the circum- 
stances of the case sufficient ground for 
interference with the action of the 
Magistrates. 

SAMUELSON: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that a Magis- 
trate stated one of the persons was a 
notorious poacher ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am aware of 
that, but there was no evidence given 
to warrant that statement; so I 


{3 May, 1892} 
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Mail Service. 10 


the fulness of his private knowledge. 


MACROOM POST OFFICE. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the inadequate accommodation 
afforded in the Macroom Post Office ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
new post offices have been built in 
other places in the South of Ireland 
which possess less business and postal 
traffic than Macroom, steps will be 
soon taken to build new postal premises 
in Macroom ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
on J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): 

e sub-post office of Macroom was 
fitted up by the sub-postmaster in 1888 
at considerable expense, and I am told it 
affords ample accommodation both for 
the public and for the staff. A new 
office is quite unnecessary. 

Dr. TANNER: If I put a represen- 
tation from the inhabitants before the 
right hon. Gentleman will it obtain 
consideration ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: Certainly I 
will consider it, but I have told the 
hon. Member what the representation 
made to me is, 


THE CORK AND DUBLIN MAIL 
SERVICE. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether any fur- 
ther steps have been taken to provide 
the required acceleration of the mail 
service between Cork and Dublin; and 
whether any further communications 
have taken place on this matter between 
the Post Office and the Great Southern 
and Western Railway or between the 
Post Office and the Treasury ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON : I can only 
say ‘‘No” to this question. Nothing 
fresh has occurred. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it the intention of 
the Post Office Department to submit to 
the snub offered by the Treasury on 
this matter ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON : There is no 
— of the Treasury in the matter. 

fully explained the whole circum- 
stances on a former occasion when the 
hon. Member raised the subject, and I 
have indicated that no doubt this sub- 


Se ee 








ject will be re-considered at a future 


time. 


NAVAL MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
any, and, if so, what, steps have been 
taken to carry out the promise given by 
the First Lord that medical officers in 
the Navy will be given the opportunities 
recommended by a Commission and 
Committee of this House—namely, to 
be given permission to attend, while on 
full pay, the medical schools in Great 
Britain, after certain periods afloat ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamiron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): A certain number of surgeons 
of the Royal Navy, after returnin 
from service afloat, are now permit 
annually to attend metropolitan 
hospitals for a time on full pay, and 
the experiment has been attended by 
satisfactory results. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): May I ask whether a 
similar privilege will be extended to 
medical officers in the Army Medical 
Department ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): I shall be glad if 
the hon. Member will give notice of 
that question. 


SHEERNESS DREDGING REFUSE AND 
LOCAL FISHERIES. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that Government 
lighters from Sheerness are in the habit 
of discharging mud and rubbish into 
the fishing grounds between the Nore 
Sand and Sheerness Middle Ground, 
thereby contravening the Sea Fisheries 
Regulation Act and the bye-laws of the 
Sea Fisheries Committee, and inflicting 

at loss on Essex fishermen, by 

amaging nets and spoiling the grounds; 
and whether he will issue an Order 
directing Government dredgers, like 
those belonging to contractors and 
Vestries, to deposit their refuse at a 
safe distance from the fishing grounds? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: A few years 
ago, when it was decided to ral te a 
new ship channel in the Medway, the 
sites between the Nore Sand and Sheer- 
ness Middle Ground were chosen for 


Sir J. Fergusson 
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in Scotland. 12 
the e.g the material so dredged 


as the ikely to prove injurious to 
navigation or fisheries. The mud 
from the basins in the dock- 
yard at Sheerness is also deposited 
there, but no rubbish is discharged on 
those sites by Government vessels. 
The provisions of the Sea Fisheries Act 
do not apply in this instance, as the 
sites in question are within the limits 
of the Dockyard Port of Chatham 
and Sheerness, over which the Ad- 
miralty possesses exclusive jurisdiction. 
The effect of these deposits is carefully 
watched, and there is no reason to 
suppose that any injury has resulted, 
or will result, to the navigable channels 
or the local fisheries, which are little 
followed in that part of the estuary, the 
uantity of material deposited by the 
samara feet lighters being exceedingly 
small, as compared with the large and 
deep spaces available for its reception. 

Masor RASCH: I have to thank the 
noble Lord for his answer; but I should 
like to know whether, if it is found that 
the deposits of mud are injurious to 
the fisheries, he will give orders to 
have the practice stopped ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Any allega- 
tion of that kind, which is supported 
by reliable evidence, will be tuken into 
consideration. I think, however, it 
will be found that my statement is 
correct, that no injury has been in- 
flicted on the fisheries. 


PENALTIES FOR NON-VACCINATION 
IN SCOTLAND, 

Mr. ALBERT BRIGHT (Birming- 
ham, Central): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the costs and ex- 
penses amounting to £1 19s. inflicted 
en William George Unkles, at Ayr, 
on 12th January, for having failed to 
vaccinate his child, are according to law; 
and whether such charges are uniform 
throughout Scotland ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): I have made inquiry into 
this matter, and am informed that the 
costs referred to in the question were 
taxed by the auditor of the Court before 
whom the complaint was brought, who 
passed them as being in accordance 
with the law regulating such fees. The 
charges are fixed by Statute, but, of 
course, must necessarily vary to some 
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18 ‘Pacification of the 
extent according to the circumstances 
of each case. 


RE-AFFORESTATION OF IRELAND. 
Mr. HARRISON (Tipperary, Mid): 
I to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether a 
roposal to purchase additional land at 
ockboy, County Galway, for the 
purpose of planting trees, which has 
brought under his attention, has 
resulted in the acquisition by the Con- 
gested Districts Board of any further 
land for re-afforestation; if so, what 
further area is at the disposal of the 
Board, and at what pace are the plant- 
ing operations being carried out ? . 
Mr. JACKSON : I should be much 
obliged if the hon. Member will repeat 

the question on Thursday. 


ST. GEORGE’S BARRACKS. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary, War Department, whether 
his attention has been called to the 
conditions of crowding and discomfort 
under which the examination of 
recruits has to be conducted at St. 
George’s Barracks ; whether the close 
proximity of the National Gallery to 
some of the barrack-rooms exposes the 
pictures to serious risk from fire; and 
whether, in removal or enlargement of 
these old and badly - constructed 
Barracks, he will endeavour to obviate 
the inconveniences and dangers now 
referred to? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The attention of 
the Secretary for War has been called 
to the conditions alluded to, and steps 
have been taken to remedy the evil, so 
far as the present limited space will 
allow. It is in contemplation to remove 
the Barracks, but the matter will have 
to be further considered. The question 
of the National Gallery comes within 
the province of the First Commissioner 
of Works, while the latter part of the 
question was dealt with in a reply given 
by my right hon. Friend on i7th 

arch, 1891. 


THE IRISH EDUCATION BILL. 
Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
a question with regard to the Motion 
in my name for a Return in connection 
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Shire Districts. 14 
“ight Se a nmr Bill. The 
ight hon. tleman stated yesterday 
that he had no objection to such a 
Return being I should like 
to know whether the Motion is 


uno ? 

MS ACKSON : I stated yesterday 
that I had no objection to it so far as 
I am personally concerned. I am not 
sure Som the hon. Member wishes 
the Return to be . I may 
not furnish it in quite the form he 


uires. 
oie. SEXTON: Am I to under- 
stand that the Motion will not be 
—s by any Member of the 

ouse ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I cannot, of course, 
answer for that. 


PACIFICATION OF THE SHIRE 
DISTRICTS. 


Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN 

attersea): I wish to ask the Under 

retary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether any further news has been 
received from Consul Johnston from 
Lake Nyassa ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrser, Cumberland, 
Penrith): Yes, Sir. A telegram was 
received at the Foreign Office yes- 
terday, in which Consul Johnston 
reported— 

“ Entire pacification of the Shire Districts 
and of those of Lake Nyassa. The two 
powerful Chiefs, M‘Ponda and Jumbe, have 
given valuable assistance against the Arab 
slave raiders, who have been driven over the 
Eastern Frontier. Makanjiro, with whom 
Captain Maguire was when he lost 
his life, has been driven from the Lake by 
sory natives, and Karembe, another impor- 
tant chief, has sent messengers announcing 
his adhesion to British policy. Captain Keene 
reports very ey | on the state of the 
Upper Shire. Mr. King and the Parsee 
doctor, who were wounded, have recovered, 
and are performing their duties.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
What is the date of the telegram ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The first 
week in April. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Where is it 
from ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I think it 
is from Zomba. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
Where is that? 

[No answer was given.] 
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THE BUDGET PROPOSALS, 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): Will the First Lord 
of the inform us whether 
the Budget proposals will be taken on 
Thursday ; and, if not, on what date ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I think it is extremely 
doubtful. I understood that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would arrive 
from Ireland this afternoon. As soon 
as he comes I will confer with him, 
and I hope to be able to make an 
announcement on the subject before 
the House rises at seven o’clock. 


ARBITRATION BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): I wish to give notice that it is 
not my intention to proceed with the 
Motion standing in my name, relating 
to arbitration between Great Britain 
and the United States, at this Even- 
ing Sitting. I was not aware until a 
few hours ago that the Motion was to 
be seconded by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of 
London (Sir J. Lubbock), and supported 
by various Members in different parts 
of the House ; and having taken counsel 
with my friends who have given me 
countenance and help in this matter 
I have decided not to proceed with 
it. I will trust to the chances of 
the ballot to decide when it shall 
come on. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





EDUCATION AND LOCAL TAXATION 
RELIEF (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 208.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress, 2nd May.]| 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 2. 


*Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : I 
move an Amendment, in page 2, line 9, 
to leave out the word “sixty,” and in- 
sert the words ‘‘one hundred.” My 
object is to increase the grant for edu- 
cation from £60,000 to £100,000. I think 
there is now a golden opportunity of 
doing for Scotland what we have not 
been able to do since 1872. It is 
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notorious, and it is the opinion of all 
educationalists, that whilethe Education 
Act did a great deal for primary educa- 
tion, it has done for secondary and 
technical education very little. There 
have been many representations from 
Scotland as to putting the schools on a 
proper basis, so as to fit them for the 
great work they have undertaken. 

ere should be evening schools for 
young people working in factories 
or at agricultural employment, where 
they may receive education according to 
their circumstances, and such as would 
fit them for their particular callings. 
Itisadmitted by all hon. Gentlemen that 
whilst Scotland in the past has been 
credited with being advanced in regard 
to education, we have receded ver 
much in recent years, that we are fall. 
ing behind the Continent and other 
industrial centres, and that unless we 
observe what is being doneby our com- 
petitors who have continuation schools 
and the like, we shall go still further 
to the rearin the industrial race. A 
further want is also expressed in 
another statement coming from the 
Education Institute— 

“To provide sufficient teaching for the 
children, it is necessary the staff of the schools 
should be strengthened.” 

To put the matter as shortly as I can, 
we have three great Departments need- 
ing help. We have first the existin 

secondary schools, which are admitte 

to be in a backward condition owing to 
want of more Imperial assistance. In 
order that there may be free or cheaper 
education, we want a large sum of 
money for these secondary schools. In 
addition, we require a large sum of 
money for the inception of technical 
schools, with their workshops, ap- 
pliances, laboratories, &c., and then for 
continuation education — particularly 
evening schools — we shall require 
considerable aid. Justice to Scotland 
cannot be done until these evening 
schools are free. Nothing was more 
apparent in the discussion on Free 
Education, as applicable to Scotland 
and England, than that the straits of 
the parents and the encouragement 
for children was not needed in the pri- 
mary schools, but after the children 
had passed the compulsory standard. 
We require encouragement for those 
children who are willing to take advan- 
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tage of the continuation schools. 
y, in our large burghs years ago, 
when there was nothing so as 
the primary schools, we had volun- 
tary contributions to mechanics’ 
institutes, and those institutes con- 
ducted evening classes at very 
low fees for the benefit of the com- 
sia F Many men who attained con- 
siderable positions in life were largely 
educated at thoseclasses. While I am 
not sanguine enough to suppose that 
if provision is made we should have all 
the children taking advantage of it, I 
believe if we only get one out of ten, or 
even one out of twenty, the effect in 
Scotland can only be anticipated with 
the greatest possible satisfaction. I feel 
that this Amendment is more impor- 
tant than any Amendment which has 
commanded the attention of this 
Committee since I have had the 
honour of having a seat in the 
House. Ifthe Government realised the 
possibilities attaching to the system of 
continuation evening and day schools 
throughout Scotland, I am sure they 
would never consider the miserable con- 
tribution which is going to be made for 
the relief of the local rates, a relief 
which, in the main, will be for a class 
who do not need it, and a class which, 
to their credit, have not been seeking 
it. JI accept with gratitude the 
concessions made by the Government 
last night, when they promised a De- 
partmental Committee, regarding which 
we await fuller information with in- 
terest. That Committee will, I think, 
see that the sum of £60,000 for 
continuation schools, including even- 
ing schools and secondary education, 
will not half meet the full requirements 
of Scotland. If we once hand over 
to the Parochial Boards and other 
rating authorities this money, we shall 
experience great difficulty in taking it 
away. Therefore I make an earnest 
appeal to the Government to yield at 
least some concession with regard to the 
~~ requirement throughout Scotland. 
appeal to all who take an interest in 
Education in Scotland not to stand 
upon the sordid interest of the rate- 
payers, but to consider the advantage 
of the whole country. In concedin 
this Amendment the Committee woul 
, Scotland in the position her past 
eserves and her present needs demand. 
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Amendment proposed, 

I line 9, to leave out the word 
“ ante ead insert the ie oy pen hundred.” 
—(Mr. Esslemont.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘sixty ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I hope 
very much that the Government will 
accept this Amendment. I should 
myself have moved to leave out the 
words sixty thousand, and propose to 
insert the words one hundred and ten 
thousand, which stand in the name of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks), who 
is not able to be here to-day. I beg to 
submit to the Government and the 
Committee that the concession—the 
frankness and heartiness of which 
we are glad to acknowledge—made b 
the Government last night toa deman 
for inquiry into the needs and conditions 
of secondary education in Scotland, and 
the means which will be taken to pro- 
mote them, make it more than ever 
necessary that a larger sum than 
£60,000 should be allotted to edu- 
cational purposes. That sum, in the 
opinion of those who have gone 
into the matter, will be found in- 
adequate for all the purposes which 
are intended, and which, I be- 
lieve, are contemplated by both 
sides of the House. It is, of course, 
very difficult to say beforehand 

recisely what sum will be needed, 
but we now know that we are to have 
a Committee to examine that question. 
That Committee will go into the facts; 
it will submit proposals which are 
afterwards to be embodied in the Bill 
before us, and when we have these 

roposals, and not till then, shall we 
7s able to judge what exact sum of 
money is required to finish the work in 
an adequate manner. But it will be 
perfectly easy, if the recommendations 
of the Committee should be found to be 
in favour of even a smaller sum than 
£110,000, to give the residue. to the 
Town and County Councils, to whom, 
in preference to the Parochial Boards, 
I would very much rather see it given. 
But, waiving that point for a moment, 
the Local Authorities can very easily 
get rid of the money. It will not, 
however, be so easy to take away the 
money from the Local Authorities and 
apply it afterwards to secondary 
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education, and if it were found that the 
Committee recommended more than 
£60,000, we may take it that the 
Committee will extend the purview of 
the scheme beyond the very narrow 
limit which has been contemplated in 
the Memorandum submit to us. 
Therefore we are in a much stronger 
position for asking for a larger sum of 
money than we were yesterday, and, 
under these circumstances, I hope the 
Government will consent. I desire to 
observe that there is one object which 
does not seem to have been contem- 
plated in the Memorandum. It is one 
of great utility, and which necessarily 
involves considerable expenditure of 
money. I mean the granting not only 
of free places, but scholarships or 
bursaries to the most promising 
children in elementary schools. Some- 
thing was said about Wales, but it is 
not only for Wales, but also for 
England, that valuable evidence has 
been furnished by the experience of the 
last 20 years as to the need for small 
scholarships or bursaries to enable the 
promising children of the labouring 
classes to continue their education. 
To the parents it is not so much 
a question of fees; it is rather 
the question of dispensing with 
the earnings of the child. I think 
hon. Members will, if they inquire, 
see that there is a great deal of 
evidence to show that we cannot give 
the help we want to the best children 
of the labouring classes except by means 
of scholarships, and that course will 
mean a considerable addition to the 
expenditure to be incurred in connec- 
tion with this scheme. In view of that 
and other points, I think the Govern- 
ment will see there is very good cause 
for the demand we now make for an 
increased amount. I should like to 
add, too, that we have been hoping to 
hear from the Government what form 
they propose to give to their agreement 
last night to appoint a Committee to 
consider this matter, and whether they 
would put upon the Paper an Amend- 
ment embodying the consequence of 
the concessions which have been made. 
I suppose, however, the Government 
will take an early opportunity either 
upon this Amendment or upon some 
of the Amendments which touch Sub- 
section B or sub-Section I, of stating 
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what they pro: to do about this 
Committee, and in what form they 
intend to put upon the Bill the fact 
that a Committee is to be appointed, 
and that the Minute is to be framed in 
accordance with this recommendation. 
Ialso hopethat the opportunity will be 
given of reviewing that Minute and'the 
conclusions which the Committee may 
arrive at, before action is taken upon 
them by the Department. These are 
points on which we desire to be in- 
formed before we part with Sub- 
section I. 

*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) : 
Secondary education seems to be a 
somewhat confusing subject, and to 
have confused the primary arithmetic of 
hon. Members opposite. Certainly it 
has confused the arithmetic of my hon. 
Friends the Members for East Aber- 
deenshire (Mr. Esslemont) and South 
Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce). They seem to 
think that £60,000 and £50,000 added 
together make £100,000, while the right 
hon. Member for Berwickshire (Mr. 
Marjoribanks), I am glad to see, knowing 
less about secondary education, under- 
stands his arithmetic better, and has 
made the sum to be £110,000. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: If I may inter- 
fere in this rather unnecessary arith- 
metical display, I may say that I in- 
tended that the £10,000 left over should 
be given to the Fee Fund, in order that 
all schools in Scotland may be free ; 
but for the convenience of discussion, 
and in the interest of accord, I agreed 
to the £110,000. My hon. Friend need 
have no alarm as to our arithmetical 
ability. 

*Mr. HOZIER: I think it would 
have been better if my hon. Friend 
had put his scheme down as a whole. 
Ido not see any Amendment on the 
Paper to that effect. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I beg pardon. 
Tae CHAIRMAN: Order! Order ! 
*Mr. HOZIER: At any rate, it does 
not stand in the name of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Aberdeen. The 
Amendment before the House, as now 
amended to suit the rules of arithmetic, 
is that the whole sum should be 
£110,000—that £50,000 should be taken 
from the Parochial Boards and handed 
over for the purposes of higher educa- 
tion. I certainly trust the Government 
will not give way to this Amendment, 
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for they have at their backs every 
Conservative in the House, also a 
lange majority of Liberal Unionists, 
and a considerable proportion of the 
Gladstonian Members. What says our 
old friend the North British Daily 
Mail, which represents the opinion of 
the vast majority of the Gladstonians 
in the West of Scotland at any rate? 
In its leading article of 5th April it 


says— 
“It perhaps, Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man’s wonderful heat on this subject which 


induced Mr. Marjoribanks to suggest last 
night as a compromise that the Government 
should add to the £60,000 for secondary edu- 
cation the £50,000 assigned to the Parochial 
Boards for the relief of rates. The rate- 
payers seem to have got between the devil and 
the a blue sea. This proposed further 
robbery by Mr. Marjoribanks of thejrate 

by way of compromise, is worse than 
as it stands.” 

By my Amendment yesterday I at 
least can claim to have done my best 
to avoid both the devil and the deep 
blue sea, as the North British Daily 
Mail puts it. As, however, only these 
two alternatives are now left before us, 
I unhesitatingly prefer the deep blue 
sea, and shall do my utmost to 
support the Government in resisting 
this Amendment. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
think the Government see that the 
situation has been altered by what 
occurred last night. The Secretary for 
Scotland, in asking for £60,000, had in 
view a carefully prepared Departmental 
Estimate, from which we gather that 
£57,000 would be required to carry 
out the views of the Department. 
As I understood the statement of the 
First Lord of the Treasury last night, 
in referring the subject to a Committee, 
he proposes that this Committee should 
deal not only with the subject for which 
this sum of money is provided, but 
should also take into account the pro- 
vision for evening or continuation 
schools. If this is done, it must, appa- 
rently, necessitate some enlarged pro- 
vision under that category. Practically, 
the whole of the £60,000 was absorbed 
by the original scheme of the Depart- 
ment ; and if we add to that secondary 
education a provision for evening or 
continuation schools, it would be 
almost indispensable to make some 
additional provision for it. There is 
another point with which I did not 
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tronble the First Lord last night, but: 
it comes in one of the Amendments 
which is down for to-day, and I invite 
his most careful attention to this ques- 
tion. I dare say he has not left it 
altogether out of consideration ; but I 
am not sure that he is in possession of 
the very strong views which prevail 
ee eee I may almost say uni- 
versally—amongst the bulk of the voters. 
In the scheme which is proposed by 
the Government—which I do not criti- 
cise at this moment—provision is made 
for reducing the fees ; but no provision 
at all is made, or at all events very 
little and totally inadequate provision 
is made, to meet what I ren’ to be 
the great weakness of our system of 
secondary education in Scotland. Some 
ears ago, at the Grammar School at 
Aberdeen, the fee was 10s. 6d. per 
quarter, which came to a total of two 
guineas a year. That was considered 
a very high fee, and in the county 
schools, where the education was quite 
as good in many respects, much lower 
fees were charged. Since that time a 
very great change has taken place in 
Scotland in consequence of the raising 
of the standard of the Universities, 
which has necessitated a more pro- 
longed period of training and a 
better training in the secondar 
schools. At the time of whichI spe 
it was quite possible for a working man, 
if he were in good employment and if 
he were a careful man, to send his boys 
to the Grammar School. Bui now that 
is altered, and I do not know what the 
fees are; but probably they are 30s. a 
quarter and perhaps more, for the fees 
have been quadrupled since the time of 
which I speak. And what has been 
going on in Aberdeen has been going on 
all over Scotland. The result is that 
the old connection which existed to a 
large extent in Scotland between the 
poorest class and the higher education 
—the link which connected these two 
has been broken, and very properly 
broken, in the interests of education, 
and a more expensive and prolonged 
education prevails in the secondary 
schools. That can be metin one way, 
and in one way alone, in justice to the 
interests of education, in justice to the 
large bulk of the people of Scotland, 
in justice to the Universities, and in 
justice to the working man. This way 








is not by lowering the fees where fees 
ought properly to be charged. I do 
not think that fees ought to be made 
too low. I think where a fee is charged 
that fee should be approximately, if not 
entirely, a full charge for the value of 
the seat. With regard to the middle- 
class schools, there is no occasion for 
any appeal on their behalf. I believe 
the parents of the children attending 
those schools are able and willing to 
pay the necessary amount ; but what is 
required and what is urgent is that 
those parents who are not in a position 
to pay the fees at all, and who, more- 
over, are not in a position to afford to 
keep their children in idleness, should 
have some assistance. This is a most 
material item. There are, undoubtedly, 
two classes of poor people. There are 
some parents who, if they were re- 
lieved from the payment of the fees, 
might meet the other expenses, and 
there is a class still poorer who 
are unable to do without the 
wages which their children can 
earn when they are at work. If we 
are going to put our secondary educa- 
tion in Scotland, I will not say on an 
entirely satisfactory, but on a tolerably 
satisfactory basis, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that there should be a very large 
expenditure for exhibitions, and these 
exhibitions must be given for merit and 
for merit alone, and should be given to 
the boys from the State-aided schools. 
I contend for the State-aided schools in 
this matter, and for those schools 
where poor boys attend, and I say that 
the exhibitions should be given as a 
result of competition. Now, how much 
would that require? I take it that on 
the average for these two classes of 
parents—those for whom fees were 
paid, and those who received a grant 
for maintenance — you could hardly 
pay less than £10 a year. That is a 
very low sum, and if we had 5,000 
boys and girls—because we ought to 
include girls in this provision so far as 
education is applicable to them—the 
cost would be about £50,000; and I 
venture to put it to the Government 
whether, in taking the money which is 
allotted to us, they could not take over 
£50,000 in addition to the £60,000, in 
order to provide not only for the con- 
tinuation schools, but also an ample 
margin for bursaries? Suppose this 
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Committee, when it comes to inquire 
into this subject, finds that any pro- 
put forward are fatally hampered 
y the absence of exhibitions and 
bursaries, what will they do? I 
believe you cannot make a proper or 
satisfactory system of secondary educa- 
tion in Scotland unless you get the 
poor boys into the schools. If the 
Committee finds that that is se, 
what position will you be in 
when you have oniy’ £60,000 to 
work with? The reasonable thing is 
to take precautions, and take a larger 
sum of money, if it should be found on 
examination that the sum you have 
taken is not enough. The money would 
not be lost, nor would it be thrown 
away. It is at your own disposal, and 
might be applied to other purposes. 
What I would suggest is whether it 
would not be possible to cut this dis- 
cussion short by adopting this view ? 
Instead of limiting the Ist clause to 
£60,000, to put in £110,000, and put in 
such words as these, ‘‘ That so much of 
the money as would not be required 
under this sub-section should be dis- 
posed of later on.” That would give 
you elasticity. That is to say, if the 
Committee, having examined the ques- 
tion, found it necessary to go as far as 
£110,000, they would have the money ; 
but if it were not necessary to go so 
far, the Memorandum you lay before 
the House provides for a less sum, and 
the balance would be distributed in a 
manner you can settle in the Bill. 
That, I think, is a fair offer to make to 
the Government ; and if the Govern- 
ment would adopt it, it clearly would 
meet the views of my hon. Friend, and 
would enable us to dispose of this 
difficult branch of the Bill. 

(3.21.) Mr. MUNRO-FERGUSON 
(Leith, &c.): My hon. Friend has 
raised the point in a very practical 
way. He has — out how, in 
consequence of the proposals laid before 
the House, we shall have in various 
ways to provide for fresh contin- 
gencies. I think the original pro- 
posal from the Education Department 
is inadequate, but there is one 
— to which attention has not yet 

m drawn. Very little provision is 
made in the Draft Memorandum for 
secon education in the country dis- 
tricts. The burgh schools are to get the 
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bulk of the money, and about £15,000 
is given to the other schools. In the 
course of the discussion last night it 
became apparent that a portion of this 
£15,000 is to be given to schools in 
Glasgow, and after a sum has been set 
aside for inspection it is evident that 
avery small proportion even of this 
£15,000 will be available for secondary 
education in the country. One of the 
duties of any Departmental Committee 
which inquires into the subject will be 
to ascertain how secondary education 
can be provided for in the country dis- 
tricts ; and I venture to prophesy that 
a much larger sum will be required to 
meet the requirements of the country 
districts than seems to have been con- 
sidered necessary in the Memorandum 
from Dover House. My hon. Friend 

roposes to meet this increased expen- 

iture by applying to education the 
money which it is proposed to give to 
Parochial Boards. I think that would 
be a very fair proposal. I suppose the 
poorest Parochial Boards, and those 
which have the greatest diffictlty in 
getting in their money, are the Boards 
in the Highland districts; but the 
Highlands have lately had a special 
grant for educational purposes, and in 
many Highland districts education can 
be conducted with little or no burden 
on the rates. In the manufacturing 
districts the times have not been 
bad, and the number of poor children 
has been’somewhat diminished, and I 
do not think any special case can be 
made out at present for giving any 
assistance to Parochial Boards. I 


can imagine cases where the 
burdens of the Parochial Boards 
may have been very severe; but 
such cases do not exist now, and 


I think the Government may very 
fairly apply the money they pro- 
pose to give to these Parochial 
Boards to the purposes of secondary 
education. This would take a consider- 
able sum of money, and I trust the 
Government will see its way to give us 
a larger sum than they now propose. 

*(3.25.) Mr. SHAW -STEWART 
(Renfrew, E.): I am afraid the events 
of to-day will rather discourage the 
Government in making concessions, 
because it seems that the concessions 
of last night form the ground,in the 
opinion of some hon. Members, for an 
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enlarged discussion on subsequent 
Amendments. It appears to me that 
hon. Members do not quite realise that 
all public bodies in Scotland, or nearl 
all, are anxious that this Bill shoul 
sas it standsnow. The hon. Mem- 
r who has just sat down sees no 
reason why the Parochial Boards 
should have their share of this money ; 
but he forgets that the charge for 
pauper lunatics is a very heavy one. 
There are those who sit on this side of 
the House who have thought that this 
Bill, being the equivalent of a grant to 
England in aid of the rates, should 
give the money solely in aid of the 
rates in Scotland. But the Govern- 
ment have given way on that point and 
have assigned a certain portion of the 
money for education. They have met 
the wishes of Gentlemen on the 
other side with regard to the dis- 
posal of that money, and have gone 
further and indicated their willingness 
to allow the County and Town 
Councils a free hand with regard to 
the allocation of their share of the 
money. Now, seeing that the public 
bodies of Scotland desire the Bill as it 
stands, and that the Government have 
done their best to meet the reasonable 
wishes of Gentlemen opposite, I do hope 
this discussion will not be long con- 
tinued. 
(3.29.) Mr. PARKER SMITH 
(Lanark, Partick): It is clear to me 
that more money will be needed for the 
purpose of secondary education. It 
seems to me that the Memorandum 
before us cuts matters very fine, and 
is @ very sanguine estimate as to the 
amount of expenditure which can 
be got out of a limit of £60,000. This 
discussion has rendered it abundantl 
clear that more money will be soelidl, 
and I think more money should be pro- 
vided. The hon. Member for East 
Renfrew has stated that the public 
bodies in Scotland are in favour of this 
Bill as it stands; but if an Amendment 
were made by which the money was 
taken from the Parochial Boards and 
iven to any other purpose, I 
o not think any other public 
bodies except the Parochial Boards 
would be opposed to the change. 
I have put down another Amendment 
with regard to this money, but I regard 
that as the second best Amendment. 
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If the Government will not accept 
the proposal, which I regard as most 
important, to give the whole of the 
£50,000 for secondary education, I eo 
they will be pre to consider 
Amendment I have put down for 
dividing the money between secondary 
education, the Universities, and Town 
and County Councils. There is another 
ground on which I think the £50,000 
will be wanted for secondary education. 
The Committee is to consider the Welsh 
precedent ; one important of that 
recedent is the power the counties 
see of rating themselves to the extent 
of a halfpenny in the pound ; and I trust 
there will be enthusiasm enough created 
in Scotland to lead the counties to rate 
themselves, especially if, as in Wales, 
each pound provided out of the rates is 
met by another pound out of the Trea- 
-sury. A halfpenny rate in Scotland 
produces exactly £50,000, and if the 
Welsh precedent is adopted, that sum 
might be used with great advantage as 
reproductive expenditure, leading not 
only to the expenditure of the £50,000, 
but double that amount by encouraging 
the levying of rates in all the counties 
of Scotland. My hon. Friend the hon. 
Member for South Lanark (Mr. Hozier) 
promises the Government the [3 eee 
of all the Conservative and Liberal 
Unionist Scotch Members ; but I should 
like to wait to see the Division List 
before being so certain. 

(3.32.) Tae FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Baurour, Man- 
chester, E.) : Certainly, on behalf of the 
Government, I do not feel that we have 
any right to complain that the question 
of altering the allocation of the money 
should be raised this afternoon, even 
after the compromise last night. I 
distinctly understood from the right 
hon. Member for the Stirling Burghs 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), who spoke 
on behalf of hon. Gentlemen on 
that side, that though it was, so to 
speak, guaranteed that the Bill should 
get through this afternoon, it was also 
understood that this and certain other 
questions should be raised, discussed, 
and voted upon. I must, however, 
make one mild protést against a certain 
line of argument adopted by all the 
speakers. Ido not propose to argue 
whether this £60,000 is the exact 
amount which should be carried out of 
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the £265,000 for the of edu- 
cation. It is an te make an 
ingenious and powerful speech either 
for or against any possible arrangement 
or re-arrangement of the money at our 
di . One ment, however, 
ought not to be pressed, and I think it 
has been pre We have been told 
that the result of having this Com- 
mittee will be that much more money 
will be required for the scheme than 
would be required had the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department been allowed to 
manage their own affairs, and to frame 
a scheme as seemed best to them. As 
the Committee knows, I should have 
preferred leaving this matter to the 
Education Department; but, in order 
to meet the wishes of hon. Gentlemen 
who said that the £60,000 would be 
wasted or not spent to the best 
advantage, I consented to the De- 
partmental Committee. But the fact 
that that concession has been made 
ought not to be turned against the 
Government and used as an argument 
for giving more funds on the ground 
that the Committee will recommend a 
more costly scheme than that sketched 
out in the Minute before the Committee. 
I rise simply to say that, whatever the 
view hon. Gentlemen may have on the 
subject, the appointment of the Com- 
mittee ought not to be used to press us 
to place more money at the disposal of 
the Committee. The Government, as 
the Committee wil] have anticipated, 
feel obliged to adhere to the general 
distribution of the fund sketched out 
in the Bill, which distribution has no 
direct connection with the Depart- 
mental Memorandum which was the 
subject of discussion yesterday, and we 
shall feel ourselves bound to vote 
against the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman. I understand that in my 
absence the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
asked a question as to whether it was 
the intention of the Government to 
introduce words into the Bill embody- 
ing that part of the compromise which 
had to do with the formation of the 
Committee. I should have thought, on 
the whole, that that was not expedient, 
because what will be entrusted to the 
Committee will be the framing of 
material out of which an Educational 
Minute will have to be constructed, and 
that is an operation which will be com- 
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pleted, I su , within the next few 
weeks. I do not see the object of 
introducing into the Bill, which is to 
be of a permanent character, the ele- 
ments of an arrangement which must 
be of a temporary character. I think 
the Committee will understand that 
that would mean the introduction of 
words which would lose all theirmean- 
ing and significance when the Com- 
mittee had concluded its labours; and, 
therefore, I think, on the whole, it 
would not be advisable to put these 
words in the Bill. 

*(3.37.) Mr. STEPHEN WIL- 
LIAMSON (Kilmarnock, &c.): I will 
be no party to oversetting the agree- 
ment substantially arrived at last 
night, and I have a variety of objec- 
tions to thisproposal. The hon. Member 
for East Aberdeenshire (Mr. Essle- 
mont) spoke of having a secondary 
school within three miles of every 
child in Scotland. Such a scheme as 
that is as impracticable as it is unwise, 
and £110,000 would go little further 
in the direction of securing such a 
desideratum than the proposal in the 
Bill. My idea is that this Depart- 
mental Committee will have enough to 
do in formulating a scheme for the use 
of the £60,000. Let that sum be wisely 
spent, and it will form the basis, 
possibly, of a larger scheme after- 
wards. I think it is a waste of time 
to discuss the difference between 
£60,000 and £110,000, and I shall vote 
for the Bill as it stands. 

*(3.40.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edin- 
burgh, W.): I cannot agree that it 
would be waste of time tc discuss what 
part of this money should be given to 
secondary education. I think the 
First Lord of the Treasury rather 
strained the argument we are using 
when he said that we urged the 
appointment of the Committee as a 
reason for giving more money to 
secondary education. I understood 
the result of last night to be that the 
scheme of the Department and of the 
sub-section of the Bill was one of 
secondary education, practically by 
grants, and to show that the scheme 
and the money provided would hardly be 
sufficient to carry out that scheme, and 
that, therefore, much less was the money 
enough to out an e scheme ; 
and it was decided that a Departmental 
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Committee should sit and consider a 
better scheme of secondary education, 
and not one so limited as the one before 
us. We should be very much dis- 
appointed if a Minute were drawn up 
contemplating assisting secondary edu- 
cation fee grants only. That was 
last night generally condemned as 
inadequate, and I and other hon. 
Members have put down Amendments 
expressing that view. The Bill con- 
templates taking out of the £60,000 
the sum expended on the inspection of 
higher schools. We at present get a © 
portion of that sum under the Estimates, 
and we think this new sum of £60,000 
should not be encroached upon, and the 
Estimates saved by means of it. I would 
strongly urge on the Government that 
we expect from the Report of the Com- 
mittee a much wider scheme of 
secondary education—wider in _ its 
substance than that before us. We 
shall not be content, and it is absurd 
to imagine that the public of Scotland 
will be content when they are told that 
the new system of secon education 
to be inaugurated is to be based on, 
and limited to, grants in aid of the fees. 
It was in view of the pressure put on 
the Government that they agreed that 
the scope of the scheme should be 
further extended. I expected to see 
on the Paper words embodying the 
compromise. I should like to know if 
we are expected to pass this sub-section 
in its present form, because I think 
there would be considerable objection 
to that from the fact that it would 
limit the consideration of the Committee 
to a system of grants and the cost of 
inspection of higher schools, the general 
decision being that such a system would 
be wholly inadequate to the wants of 
Scotland. 

(3.45.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): It seems to be assumed 
on the other side that this Bill deals 
with the whole subject of secondary 
education in Scotland. Secon 
education is at present subsidised by 
the rates in Scotland and by Imperial 
grants. In England you have elemen- 
tary education, but in the Scotch Act 
the term “‘ elementary ’”’ does not occur. 
From time immemorial, and by the 
terms of the Scotch Education Act, 
every parish school is bound to have 
secondary education at the top of its 





instruction, and the ordinary Board 
school in every Highland parish is 
ualified to send students to the 

niversities. That is the case in 
Glasgow and throughout Scotland, and 
pupils are sent, at the expense of the 
rates and the Imperial grants, from the 
Board schools to the Universities. 
The system introduced by the Bill is 
a mere offshoot, and will not tend to 
extend the secondary education which 
is bound to be provided by the parish. 
You cannot have secondary educa- 
tion in Scotland except in the ordi- 
nary parish schools; the country is 
too —— populated to have secon- 
dary schools, as proposed, in certain 
districts. The Scotch Education De- 
partment has let down the secondary 
education in the parish schools, and the 
consequence is that the enthusiasm of 
the teachers has fallen off, and the 
attendance at the Universities is de- 
creasing. Your scheme will ruin secon- 
dary education, as you propose to take 
it out of the parish schools and to have 
certain district schools. If there were 
secondary education at the top of the 
curriculum of the parish schools, the 
elementary education would be better, 
as the teacher would work with a view 
to the higher grade; but by taking 
away the secondary education you 
lower the enthusiasm of the teacher 
and the tone of the school. You 
may have your district schools, but 
ou will not have them equipped. 

Vhat do you hold out to the School 
Boards to induce them to have a 
secondary department in the ordinary 
Board schools ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
Member will see that he is straying 
away from the point of the Debate. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Very well, Sir ; 
I will say a word with regard to Paro- 
chial Boards. Is it right that they 
should not get any portion of this 
money? Notwithstanding all that has 
been said to the contrary, the Paro- 
chial Boards in Scotland are well- 
managed Boards, and yet they do not 
get within £30,000 or £40,000 of what 
they would get if they received the pro- 
— of subsidy which is given to 

nglish Parochial Boards. But there is 


another point. The franchise in Scot- 


land, as in other places, is dependent 
upon the payment of the poor rate, so that 
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if you give a subsidy to the Parochial 
Boards, you would thereby, by enabling 
the rates to be lowered, put it in the 
power of many persons to pay their 
rates who otherwise could not do so, 
and thus put them in a position to 
exercise the franchise. That is a very 
serious item in the Highland parishes, 
where the parochial rate is very con- 
siderable, and the non-payment dis- 
ople. Then 
there is the fact that the rates of the 
Parochial Boards are paid by precisely 
the same parties who pay other rates, so 
that era the rates of the Paro- 
chial Boards you are practically subsi- 
dising the county ratepayers. There 
is, therefore, no reason why, in distri- 
buting a large sum of money like this, 
you should select one Rating Authority 
only in a county or a parish. A portion 
of it ought to be appropriated for the 
purpose of relieving the poor rate, and 
if that were done, the general rate- 
payers would be in precisely the same 
position as if‘one body got the whole of 
the money. 

*(3.53.) Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. 
Andrews, &c.): Having followed the 
course of the Debate last night very 
attentively, I cannct agree that the 
concession of a Departmental Com- 
mittee made by the First Lord of the 
Treasury in any way warranted the 
assumption that such a Committee 
would have power to recommend 
schemes involving expenditure larger 
than that proposed by the Bill. I agree 
very much with the remarks of the hon. 
Member for South Lanarkshire (Mr. 
Hozier), and I know I am stating a fact 
when I say that a very large number 
of bodies in Scotland hold strongly the 
view that the whole of this sum should 
be applied in relief of local rates. At 
the same time I accept with readiness 
the concession that the Government 
has made in providing that a certain 
sum shall be applied to educational 
objects, more particularly to the objects 
of secondary education. I should like 
to make a suggestion to the Lord Advo- 
cate, which might, perhaps, be taken 
into consideration by the Departmental 
Committee when it comes to deal with 
the Memorandum. It has been brought 
to my notice by those interested in 
certain prec ael | schools, concerning 
which it remains to be seen whether 
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they will come under the scheme or 
not by reason of their constitution, that 
the fairer arrangement of the grant in 
os of = education sel i be, 

extending it to every il in a 
secondary school rather than maki 
it conditional on certain limitations. 
do not intend to go into any detail, but 
I merely wish to throw out that sug- 
gestion, which I hope the Committee 
will keep before them. We have no 
warrant for supposing that power will 
be given to the Departmental 
Committee to en the sum men- 
tioned in this clause, and for that 
reason I hope the Committee will now 
decide that the sum to be ted 
towards secondary education shall be 
that mentioned in the Bill and no 
more. 

*Mr. MARK J. STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) : I should like to point out that 
the proposal to grant £60,000 for 
secondary education is a tentative 
measure. Although the hon. Member 
maintains that we have already a sys- 
tem of secondary education in Scot- 
land, yet that system is practically not 
in operation. is is a very important 
point to recollect, because if you are 
going to t a large sum of money 
or secon education you ought to 
show that you have a large number of 
pupils wishing to avail themselves of it, 
and that is not the case. The people 
of Scotland have to a large extent got 
into the habit of sending their children 
early in life to labour or industrial 
pursuits, so that they do not continue 
at school in the same way as in the 
past. If we can induce —~ to let 
their. children take vantage of 
secondary education by Sane the 
means of getting it, we shall have made 
a good beginning. I am satisfied that 
the Government will do well in holding 
firm to this Bill, and not relinquishing 
one iota of it. They have made con- 
siderable concessions which I am glad 
of, but I do hope they will go no 
further. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): The point we are dis- 
cussing is one of great importance, but 
it is not one of great width for the pur- 
pose of discussion, and I venture to say 
that we have all made up our minds on 
which side we are going to vote. I 
would, therefore, appeal to my hon. 


Friends whether we might not divide on 
[FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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this question, as to whether the 
£60, should not be increased to 
£100,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House has com- 
ined that some of my hon. Friends 
ve employed the concession of a De- 
partmental Committee as a weapon in 
support of this extended t. I 
suppose the Committee wo recom- 
mend something larger than is contem- 
pa in the Memorandum that has 
issued by the Department. When 
a Committee is appointed to inquire 
into the question of a larger scheme of 
Secondary Education in Scotland, I 
think you naturally contemplate some- 
thing a little beyond that with which 
you are dealing, and so I think we are 
justified in discussing this matter from 
that point of view. Well, as I have 
and remarked, I do not think there 
is much more to be said on this simple 
question as to whether the £60,000 is 
enough, and I suggest we should now 
divide. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &.) : I 
should like an explanation from the 
Lord Advocate with reference to a 
question that must arise in connection 
with the practical working out of this 
scheme. Naturally, it is supposed that 
there will be a large number of new 
scholars drafted into the schools under 
this Secondary Education Bill. That 
involves of necessity, in many cases, if 
not in all, new buildings, and in other 
cases re-organisation of old buildings. 
What provision is made for all this? 
And again, even in those schools which 
already have suitable buildings, what 
provision is made forthe equipment and 
necessary apparatus of teaching which 
will be required ? It seems to me these 
are questions which should be asked 
and answered before we go to a Divie 
sion. 

(4.5.) Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 180 ; 
Noes 123.—(Div. List, No. 100.) 


2%) Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): to move the next Amend- 


ment whi stands in my name, 
namely—in 2, line 9, to leave out 
“secondary ” and insert “intermediate.” 


In doing so I feel indeed very s 

the obligation to consult te ag 
to limit the discussion in conformity 
with the ent come to last 
night, and in which the Government 
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have now gone a considerable distance 
to meet us. This Amendment, I need 
hardly tell the Lord Advocate, is to be 
taken in connection with the definition 
of the word “ intermediate’ which I 
propose further down—namely, that 
“intermediate education” should mean 
secondary education and _ technical 
education. Now, the object of this 
Amendment is to meet the requirements 
of needy country districts such as I 
represent—constituencies euch as mine, 
in which no secondary schools exist, 
and perhaps are not likely to be estab- 
lished—and in such districts where, 
through being of a purely mining or 
industrial character, the intermediate 
education between the common schools 
and the University, assuming they were 
to go so far, which is required would 
be obviously rather of a technical kind 
than of what is usually understood by 
a secondary kind. e definition of 
secondary education which I have 
taken is the one which exists in the 
Seotch Education Act of 1872; and 
from that Act it has been borrowed, 
and put almost verbatim into the 
Welsh Education Act of 1889. Now, 
I think it would be a great pity if this 
money, which is proposed to be given 
to advanced education beyond the com- 
mon standard, should not be applicable 
to technical education where that is the 
principal want of the district; and I 
am fortified in that view by the 
fact that at present the County 
Councils have a sum of £48,000—doubt- 
less not a very large sum—at their 
disposal, which they are to apply all 
over Scotland for technical education. 
A considerable inclination has been 
displayed in the County Councils of 
Scotland to devote the whole of that 
“sum to that purpose; but they are 
hampered very much by the smallness 
of the sum, and by having no machinery 
at their disposal to administer it. Now 
if the line between secondary and 
technical education were removed, un- 
doubtedly these sums, already available 
for technical education, would flow into 
the same purse as the sum which the 
Bill proposes to copfer. I think these 
considerations are extremely obvious 
in themselves. I do not think any- 
thing I can say would be likely to make 
them clearer. It is nat for the 


a ern in distributing this money 
ve out the subject which does not 
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happen to be under their control; but 
I think I have shown to the Committee 
that the actual circumstances of the 
case show that these two subjects should 
not be separated. I have received the very 
strongest representations from gentle- 
men deeply interested in the operation 
of advanced education in the counties, 
from members of County Councils and 
Chairmen of School Boards who take 
@ very active interest in this subject, 
and they tell me if there is to be any 
hope for the useful application of this 
money to advanced education in these 
poor districts, the legal separation of 
technical and secondary education 
would be absolutely fatal. There is 
nothing in this proposal, so far as I can 
see, to interfere with the scheme of 
the Bill, or to affect the compromise 
arrived at last night, and I trust the 
Government will see their way to accept 
it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 9, to leave out the word 
“* secon ,” and insert the word 
“intermediate.” —(Mr. Crawford.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
« secondary’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*(4.23.) Mr. HOZIER: I hope the 
Government will see their way to 
accept the Amendment now proposed 
by my hon. Friend, or the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Aber- 
deenshire, or the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire. They 
all mean the same thing. I earnestly 
trust the Government will see their 
way to accept some such Amend- 
ment as this, because I do think 
that if the rural districts are to get 
any benefit whatever from this grant 
to secondary education, it is most 
likely to be got in the direction 
of having lecturers going about from 
place to place, lecturing on agricultural 
subjects such as dairy work, icul- 
tural chemistry, and so on, and also 
having lecturers going about lecturing 
on mining subjects in the mining dis- 
tricts. 

*(4.25.) Tae LORD ADVOCATE. 
(Sir C. J. Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews Universities): I do not think 
any fault can be found with the defini- 
tion which the hon. Member ests, sO 
that ‘intermediate education ”’ should 
include both secondary and technical 
education. But the very fact that a 
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word is required to be imported for the 
first time into Scotch educational 
matters reminds one of the fact that 
hitherto technical and secondary eda- 
cation, strictly so called, have proceeded 
in Scotland on different lines. I think 
it is natural that it should be so, and 
I hope the hon. Gentleman will at this 
particular moment be satisfied with 
the assurance that I am now 
about to give. The Bill as it 
now stands, with the Amendment which 
I propose to add later on in consequence 
of the compromise arrived at last night, 
does not exclude aid in furtherance of the 

omotion of technical education. But 

do protest strongly against the idea 
that it would be an improvement in 
the Bill that technical education 
should be brought in under this sub- 
section which we are now considering. 
It appears to me that secondary 
education should be allowed to proceed 
and develop mainly on the lines on 
which it has hitherto gone in Scotland, 
and that there would be very consider- 
able inconvenience in bringing in 
technical education in the narrow sense 
of technical instruction, and setting it 
side by side with secondary education, 
properly so called. The hon. Gentle. 
man has reminded us that Town and 
County Councils are in receipt of 
enn grants under a recent Act of 
Parliament which they have under their 
control to distribute in that direction. 
As we know, a good many both of 
Burgh and County Councils have done 
good work in that distribution; and 
they will have the power under the 
provisions of this Bill, as amended, to 
contribute in aid of the furtherance of 
technical education properly so-called 
out of the money which they will get 
under what I may describe as the 
Residue Clause. In consideration of 
that fact I think that the main 
objection of the hon. Member that 
this Bill! does nothing to further 
technical education falls to the ground. 
There is also another matter which 
must be kept in view—namely, that 
while secon education properly so- 
called is in the main very much of the 
same kind in all quarters of the 
country, yet technical education very 
largely varies with the localities; and 
that being so, there is, it appears 
to me, an appropriateness in leaving 
that department of education very 
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much as regards initiation and further- 
ance, in the hands of Town and County 
Councils who have had a start in that 
direction under recent legislation. 

(4.29.) Mr. BRYCE: There is one 
observation which fell from the Lord 
Advocate on which I wish to make a 
remark. With regard to technical and 
secondary education, he says that 
technical education is strictly local in 
its character. I do not think he is 
justified in assuming that this £60,000 
will not be applied by Local Autho- 
rities. 

Sm C. J. PEARSON: The Local 
Authorities I have referred to are those 
Parliament entrusted with the distribu- 
tion of the sum available for technical 
education. 

Mr. BRYCE: That is exactly what 
Iamcomingto. Theargument in favour 
of Local Authorities such as County 
Councils and Town Councils is equally 
true with regard to School Boards. 
School Boards are also Local Autho- 
rities, and there is no reason why the 
distribution of money appropriated for 
special purposes, such as technical edu- 
cation, should not beentrusted to School 
Boards equally with County Councils, 
or Town Councils. Therefore, I fail to 
see why a sharp line should be drawn be- 
tween these Local Bodies. The School 
Board of Glasgow is just as well quali- 
fied to make distribution of this money 
as the County Council of Lanarkshire. 
The Lord Advocate says the County 
Council will have the power, under the 
Amendment which he proposes to make 
part of the Bill, to apply any part of 
the sum coming tothem for the purposes 
of technical education. We welcome 
that Amendment from him, and we 
are very glad that he sees his way to 
recognise the claims of technical educa- 
tion. But I want to point out to him 
that at present the powers of the 
County Council affecting technical 
education are very largely interfered 
with and restricted, and made to a 
considerable extent inoperative, by the 
fact that there is no proper machinery 
for carrying them into effect. What is 
wanted is that the County Council shall 
have the power to give the money either 
to the School Board, or to some other 
Local Authority, or else that it shall 
have the power to invent machinery for 
itself. The main contention of the hon. 
Mover of this Amendment and of those 
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interested in technical education is this : 
that you cannot divorce technical edu- 
cation from secondary education, and 
if you want to benefit technical educa- 
tion you must supply the County 
Council with machinery by which it 
can be carried out, and the School 
Boards ought to co-operate. I, there- 
fore, ap to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to see if he can give the 
machinery by which the County 
Council can use the money for technical 
education. 

(4.32.) Mr. ESSLEMONT: As 
this Amendment embodies the object 
sought by the one standing lower down 
on the Paper in my name, it will not 
be necessary to move the other Amend- 
ment if the decision is taken upon this. 
I have heard with great disappointment 
the announcement of the Lord Advo- 
cate that he is not going to accept this 
most reasonable Amendment. We have 
been trying to point out that you are 

ing to confine the benefits of this 

60,000 more to existing secondary 
schools, which are less needed, than 
to technical instruction throughout the 
counties, and you are really depriving 
us in the counties of any opportunity 
we might have of taking advantage of 
this for all useful purposes. The Mem- 
ber for South Aberdeen has said that it 
is impossible to dissociate secondary 
and technical education in the 
counties and smaller burghs. What 
we want is only liberty under this 
clause, and under the Definition Clause, 
to take them up together in the counties, 
and I hope the Lord Advocate will re- 
consider this matter. I think it is a 
concession he can make without the 
slightest injury to any of the parties 
concerned. I can see no interest that 
will be served by leaving out the word, 
but I can foresee a very great disad- 
vantage in working the Act if the word 
is not accepted. 

(4.35.) Mr. LENG (Dundee): I 
think it is much to be regretted that so 
hard-and-fast a line is to be drawn. I 
represent a city which is comparatively 
rich in these endowments for secondary 
education. The Lord Provost informed 
me yesterday that there was actually 
more money for secondary education 
than can at present be advantageously 
applied. But now Dundee is a large 
manufacturing city, and we have great 
need for further development of technical 


Mr. Bryce 
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ees dueune te rst —— 
ve most intelli enco 
establishment of technical education 
institutions, they are insufficient to 
meet the demand for technical instruc- 
tion, and it would be of very great ser- 
vice if the authorities power to 
apply such sums as may be awarded 
to the city I represent in this direction. 
If, however, a bard-and-tast line is laid 
down—if you say, ‘‘ We will only apply 
it to secondary education,” then you 
are sending money to an object which 
is really not requiring it, and deprivi 
us of it for a purpose for which it woul 
be beneficial. I would re-enforce the 
appeal to the Lord Advocate to allow 
more elasticity in the matter. 

(4.37.) Mr. PARKER SMITH: I 
have very great difficulty in supporting 
this present Amendment to change the 
word, because I think secondary edu- 
cation fully wants the £60,000. But 
what I do feel is most desirable in this 
Bill is that the control of secondary 
and technical education should be put 
into the same hands. Therefore, it 
seems to me—especially if we have in 
view that the Town and County Coun- 
cils are to spend part of their money, if 
they please, - technical education, and 
as we know they are setae to spend a 
large part of that residue ri pater 
technical education—most desirable 
that it shall be made use of so that 
the two sets of expenditure should go 
together, should be under the same 
control and in the same hands. I wish 
the Lord Advocate could see his way 
te accept this Amendment, not with the 
view of spreading the £50,000 out 
thinner, but of giving those who will 
have control of this money also the con- 
trol over that devoted to technical edu- 
cation. 

(4.38.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
The very first day that the right hon. 


Gentleman introduced the Bill he 
was asked what he meant by 
secondary education, and he then took 


the hard-and-fast line, that by second- 
ary education he practically meant 
classical education—— 

Sm C. J. PEARSON: I assure the 
hon. Member I said nothing of the 


sort. 

Dr. CLARK: When the right hon. 
Gentleman introduced the Bill I asked 
whether secondary education would 
embrace technical education, and he 
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said he thought it would not. Since 
then he has persistently refused to look 
upon technical education as a branch 
of secondary education. I look upon 
this as the most important question to- 
day before the Committee. It will be 
remembered that last year, when we 
moved an Amendment to the Scotch 
Clause, which came before the English 
one, the Government absolutely refused 
to meet our desires, and on a division 
the English Members outvoted us, and 
prevented the Scotch Councils using 
the money for technical education. 
‘When the English Clause came on 
they had changed their minds, and the 
Amendment was accepted permitting a 
portion of the money to be used for 
technical education. On the Report 
stage the Scotch County Councils 
received the same power as the English, 
but when they got the money for 
the purposes of technical education 
there was no machinery. For some 
time we have been trying to 
get technical education in Scotland 
and in other parts of the Kingdom, be- 
cause so far as that branch of education 
is concerned we are far behind other 
countries. Take the condition of 
things in Germany. A boy goes to a 
primary school, then he can go to a 
secondary schocl. But you have two 
classes of secondary schools in Ger- 
many; you have got the classical 
schools and the scientific schools. 
Boys, if they want to enter commerce 
or trade, go to the scientific schools, 
where they get scientific teaching as a 
basis, pe | then go to the technical 
schools. By that means you have got 
German workers and German manu- 
facturers in a better position to fight us 
in the markets of the world. Now we 
think something might be done to get 
us back that which we have lost in 
consequence of our education becoming 
a branch of the English Education 
Department. We have been d 

. down to the English level. I think 
something should be done to organise 
technical education. In Ireland, 
£10,000 is spent by the Imperial Par- 
liament in promoting agricultural edu- 
cation, and surely this money we are 
now dealing with ought to be used for 
the of making the most that 
could be made of our young men. A 


Commission has been sitting during 
the present Parliament, and we have 
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been considering their proposals. 
These proposals take the money left 
for the education of the poor in Scot- 
land, and give it to large middle-class 
educatio establishments. That 
money ought to have been used for the 
technical education of the children of 
the poor, but a Commission appointed 
by a Liberal Government has given it 
to the rich. Some of us feared that 
the same thing would have occurred so 
far as this £60,000 is concerned, but I 
hope when this Departmental Com- 
mittee sits they will recommend to the 
Goverment # course much more ad- 
vanced and liberal than is suggested by 
their present scheme, and that this 
money may be used in organising 
intermediate education in Scotland, 
and in developing, on the old Scotch 
lines, the parochial schools, so that 
they may be made more useful. 


(4.45.) Mr. MUNRO-FERGUSON : 
If it is difficult to draw a line between 
secondary education and _ technical 
education in towns, it will be found 
more difficult to draw a line between 
the two kinds of education in the 
country. In the country districts tech- 
nical education would form a larger 
proportion of the advanced education 
than would be the case in towns, and 
if the country districts are to have a 
fair share of attention under the 
Secondary Education Scheme it will be 
by giving full encouragement to the 
development of technical education in 
these districts. I see no objection to 
introducing the word “ intermediate,” 
simply because it isa new word. If 
intermediate education had been con- 
sidered in all its bearings the short- 
comings of the Memorandum of the 
Education Department would not have 
been so apparent, and I think the 
Government will be acting wisely if 
they adopt the suggestion that has 
been made. The Lord Advocate re- 
ferred to the grant which the County 
Councils coal already dispose of in 
support of technical education. That 

t is an extremely small one. The 
County of Ross-shire, which is one of 
the largest in Scotland, with a scattered 
population, gets a grant of £500, and not 
only is the grant so small and insignifi- 
cant in reference to the work that has 
to be done, but the difficulty of expend- 
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ing that money is very great because 
of the restrictions upon the actions of 
the County Council. I do not think 
that can quoted as any argument 
against the Amendment. 

(4.47.) Mr. SINCLAIR: Ithoroughl 
sympathise with the opinion expressed 
by the hon. Member for the Partick 
Division when he said this £60,000 was 
little enough. It is too little for 
secondary education alone, but there 
are places that want no more, but want 
a at deal for technical education, 
and there are other places where the 
means available ought to be divided 
between the two, some for the one and 
some for the other, and there are other 
places where secondary education alone 
ought to be considered. It does seem 
to me the administration of these funds 
ought to be placed in the same hands, 
and I trust we shall, before we go to 
a Division, have some assurance from 
the Lord Advocate that we shall have 
the two funds administered in the same 
way by some machinery which would 
be introduced afterwards in the Bill. 

*(4.49.) Sm C. J. PEARSON: Per- 
haps I may say a word in answer to 
the appeal of the hon. Member who has 
just sat down. I would remind the 
hon. Member that there has been for 
several years in Scotland an Act under 
which it is optional for School Boards 
to provide for technical education. 
That has been done very sparsely. 
That Act has been very little used. 
The case, therefore, stands thus :— 
At the present moment there is a 
certain power given by Parliament 
to the Local Bodies, to whom I have 
referred as being authorised to dis- 
tribute the small amount under the 
Act of 1890, to divert in that direction 
money given primarily in the relief of 
rates. It is still in the power of the 
School Boards to make provision for 
technical education under the Act of 
1887 ; but, following the lines of the 
Act of 1890, the result would be that 
these bodies would have the distribution 
not mérely of the small and no doubt 
inadequate amount under the Act of 
1890, but of the eptire amount under 
what I might call the Residue Clause 
of this section. That being the precise 
position, Jam unable to give way in 
this matter. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: May I ask whether 
the sum that is given under the residue 


Mr. Munro-Ferguson 
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t can be administered by the Local 
s? 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: It would be 
in the discretion of Town or County 
Councils to distribute it, as they have 
the power to do under the Act of 1890. 


Question put. 
(4.55.) The House divided :—Ayes 
197; Noes 136.—(Div. List, No. 101.) 


Mr. CRAWFORD: The next 
Amendment which stands in my name 
refers to the distribution of money 
and to the compromise which I under- 
stand was arrived at last night between 
the First Lord of the Treasury and a 
right hon. Gentleman on this side. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The view 
which I think is generally entertained 
by all ies on this subject is that 
we should not introduce into the Bill an 
more binding words than those whic 
are there already. Sub-section 1, as 
the hon. Member knows, leaves great 
latitude with the Scotch Education 
Department for the distribution of 
the money. The Scotch Education 
Department has to frame a Minute 
under which the money will be dis- 
tributed ; and for the purpose of pre- 
paring that Minute the head of the 

epartment will have associated with 
him four other gentlemen to form a 
Departmental Committee. That was, 
I think, the idea yesterday. 

Mr. CRAWFORD: I thiak 
there was a general impression that 
the arrangement which was come to 
would be carried out by some change 
in the structure of the Bill on this 
point. For my own part, I feel that if 
the arrangement is thoroughly carried 
out, it may not be absolutely necessary 
to change the Bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Though it may not actually be necessary 
to insert a provision relative to this 
Committee, I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will favourably regard any 
proposal to make the words as the 
stand in the Bill less binding inteall 
of more binding. I will just mention 
that in one section there are the 
words “in making grants.”” That is, 
I believe, the technicai wording. 
“Making provision” would, I think, 
be better. I also wish to know whe- 
ther the words “Minutes of the 
Department submitted to Parliament ” 
mean that they shall lie on the 
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Table of Parliament, and not go into 
force until Parliament has approved 
them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That, I 
understand, is the meaning of them. 

Dr. CLARK: I beg to move that 
sub-section (a) of Section 1 be not—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: There is 
an Amendment of which the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) 


has given notice. 

*Mr. BUCHANAN: I to 
move, in page 2, line 12, to leave 
out from “defraying,” to ‘ and,” 


in line 15. I should like to draw 
attention to sub-section (a). To that 
sub-section I have two objections: 
The first is, that it makes a prior claim 
that this money is to be spent on the 
inspection of higher class schools. I do 
not think that should come in the first 
place. My second objection is, that 
there is already a sum voted in the 
Estimates for the inspection of these 
schools. I do not that the 
Government ought to a itself, out 
of this £60,000, of an obligation which 
has been in the Estimates since the 
year 1885. That is the ground upon 
which I put down the Motion to omit 
this sub-section. I move the first 
Amendment which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 12, to leave out from the word 
“ defraying,” to the word “ and,” in 
line 15.—(Mr. Buchanan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Dr. CLARK: I should like to know 
the reason of this change, and how 
much money it is estimated will be 

uired to meet it. It is already 

ayed in the Vote, and the object of 
this sub-section (a) is already carried 
out in our Estimates. 

*Mr. C. S. PARKER: I think it is a 
very fair remark that as a sum is 
already on the Estimates we should 
not take the whole of the cost out of 
the £60,000. I am, however, aware 
that the sum hitherto on the Esti- 
mates has been very inadequate, and 
especially for conducting these examina- 
tions for leaving certificates. Know- 
ing this, I think it marvellous that the 
Department has been able to conduct 
the examinations as well as it has done 
on so smallasum. I agree that more 
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money is ired, but I think we 
might maintain upon the Estimates 
the amount Parliament has hitherto 
granted. Perha that condition 
would be met by substituting ‘‘ to- 
wards defraying the cost” for “ y- 
ing the cost.” I want also to 
know whether, in parting with 
this Bill, we shall part with all 
power to make modifications such as 
require legislation? It is quite clear 
that if this Departmental Committee 
is to have a free mind to consider 
alternatives such as that just with- 
drawn, such alternatives cannot be 
rendered operative except by Act of 
Parliament. The simplest way would 
be to have an understanding that, if any 
such legislation is required, a Bill for 
the purpose shall be brought in later, 
in order that it may pass this Session. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman has asked me whether any- 
thing we are now doing would limit the 
power of Parliament to deal with such 
recommendations as the Committee to 
be constituted under our promise of 
yesterday may make. 

*Mr. C. 8S. PARKER: We could not 
limit the power, but I ask whether 
there is any intention on the part of 
the Government, if such a scheme as 
that withdrawn is approved by the 
Committee, to give effect to it by 
legislation ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
think it would be competent: for the 
Government to pledge themselves to 
bring in legislation to’ carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee— 
recommendations of which there is at 
present no notice at all, and of which we 
cannot forman idea. But, of course, it 
is always our desire to promote the 
interests of education ; and if legislation 
will do that, and without controversy, 
of course we shall be glad to do it. 
With regard to the question more 
immediately before us—Sub-section (a) 
—I would advise the Committee not 
to make any modification, and I think 
I can meet the objections of the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh and the hon. 
Member for Caithness. They appear 
to think, and not unnaturally, that this 
sub-section is intended to relieve Par- 
liament from an pi 5 which is 
embraced in the annual Votes—to pro- 
vide a sum for dealing with the inspec- 
tion and examination of these schools. 








That is not the case. We propose to 
continue the Vote every year in pre- 
cisely the same amount as in past 
years. But that Vote—£300—is not 
annually enough to meet the cost of 


in ion, which is about £2,000 per 
I think I have got the figures 
correctly. The difference between the 


£300 and the £2,000 is made up by 
contributions from the schools, or from 
the pupils; but in either case it is a 
burden the institution or individual can 
ill afford to bear. I think, after that 
explanation, the House will think this 
object is in itself so worthy that it will 
allow it to remain in the Bill. 

*Mr. BUCHANAN: Weare indebted 
to the right hon. Gentleman for stating 
that the grant will still continue. I 
willingly accept his assurance, and ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. BUCHANAN: I will now move 
the other Amendment which stands in 
my name, substituting in page 2, line 
16, the word “provision” instead of 
“ grants.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


(5.20.) Mr. BRYCE: I propose, as 
an Amendment, to which the Govern- 
ment have agreed, to add the following 
words after ‘‘schools,” in page 2, 
line 17 :— 

“ Bei hools wholl iall der 
public = Rocamanet yen Loe appre 

Amendment agreed to. 


(5.22.). Mr. JOHN WILSON 
(Lanark, Govan) : I beg tomove in page 
2, line 19, to leave out sub-section 2. 
I desire to say that I move this Amend- 
ment without the slightest hostility to 
Scotch Universities. I think that this 
money, which is practically Scotch 
money, the Universities have no claim 
to, inasmuch as, according to the Treaty 
of Union, the Universities are entitled to 
be subsidised out of the Imperial funds, 
to the extent of their requirements. 
There is no one who believes more than 
I do in the benefits conferred by our 
Scotch Universities. They are recog- 
nised all over the world as institutions 
of learning second to none. At the 
same time, I hold that this £30,000, 
which in this Bill it is proposed to 
give to them, should be otherwise 

isposed of. I do not know in what 


‘way the Government intend this money 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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shall be applied. If it is given in a 
lump sum to the Universities I fear 
this House will have but little control 
over it. On the other hand, if. there 
were indications that the fees of those 
who attend the Universities were to 
be reduced on account of this grant 
something might be said in favour of it. 
I should like to hear: from the Lord 
Advocate in what manner this money 
is proposed to be applied. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 19, to leave out sub-section (2).— 
(Mr. John Wilson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘In distributing a sum’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


(5.27.) Mr. PARKER SMITH: I 
have on the Paper an Amendment of 
exactly the contrary tendency to this, 
but I do not intend to move it, because, 
the Government having announced their 
determination of sticking to the mode 
of distributing the money as stated in 
the Bill, I do not think it worth while to 

ut the House to the trouble of 
ivision. I do not think anyone would 
be found to grudge the Universities the 
money. My hon. Friend says that the 
money required by them should come 
from somewhere else. The Scottish 
Universities have claims on the 
national funds which are inadequately 
recognised ut present. The fact, how- 
ever, of this £30,000 being given now 
out of purely Scottish funds in no way 
prejudices the claims of the Universities 
upon the funds of the Treasury at 
some future time. I do not think 
£30,000 will be found enough for the 
needs of these institutions in view of 
the new Ordinances. But I do not see 
how the amount can be stretched at 
the present time, and no one with the 
interests of the Universities at heart 
would care to let drop £30,000, 
which is practically a bird in the 
hand, in order to prosecute claims 
under the Treaty of Union upon the 
hard heart of the Secretary to the 
Treasury. Therefore, i think Scotch 
opinion in general will be perfectly 
content to let this sum stand. 

(5.32.) Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): The hon. Member for 
Govan (Mr. Wilson) says he objects to 
giving the Universities this money 

use he wants the people oi 
Scotland to have the entire benefit of 
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it. I cannot see any way by which the 
fe ag Scotland can get more benefit 
m it than by granting it to the 
Universities, which are doing ——— 
educational and democratic for 
the Scotch people. We know the 
Scotch Universities are poor, and will 
be poorer in future, because the 
Ordinances of the Commissioners will 
cut down some of the emoluments, 
and competition is also making head- 
way. A greater strain will, before long, 
be thrown on the resources of these 
Universities, y on account of the 
inances which will compel new 
Chairs to be established, partly on 
account of the pension fund which 
grows more serious year by year, and 
partly because the teaching of the 
ture—which will be of a more 
technical character—will require more 
elaborate appliances in the way of 
museums and laboratories, and these 
will have to be maintained out of the 
‘funds of the Universities. I am so 
‘that my hon. Friend (Mr. Parker 
Smith) does not intend to move his 
Amendment, because I _ consider 
£30,000 is too small a sum when 
divided between four Universities, and 
I think £50,000 would be a more 
appropriate amount. As he is not going 
to move his Amendment, I wi 
not move the Amendment standing 
in my name. I hope, however, that 
the Government will stick to their guns 
in this matter, and that the Committee 
will vote in favour of this grant. 
*(5.35.) Sm LYON PLAYFAIR 
—_ S.): As I was one of the former 
niversity Commissioners for Scotland, 
“I know by experience how difficult it 
is to bring up the Universities in 
‘Scotland to a line with those in 
“England. Formerly Scotland was in 
advance of England in relation to 
many modern subjects, but lately it 
“has fallen behind, and the English Uni- 
‘versities have improved their teaching 
and the variety of their degrees. 
The Scotch Universities are unable to 
do that because they have not enough 
-money; and if you take away the 
‘monopoly of arts—by extending the 
selection of subjects for degrees—you 
‘take so largely away from the fees 
of existing Srdeisita that they will be 
‘ unable to continue to furnish education. 
‘The reason why this £30,000 is given 
~to the Scotch Universities is to enable 
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the Commissioners y to open up 
the teaching of the Universities so as to 
adapt it to modern times; and if the 
hon. Member (Mr. John Wilson), who 
ts a district which has done 
so much for popular education, knew 
that the money was to be given for that 
urpose, and not for increasing salaries, 
but purely for the purpose of putting 
these Universities on a level with the 
Universities in England, he would not 
oppose this grant. 

05.37.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
do not think that Parliament ought to 
be asked to vote money unless we know 
how it is going to be spent. We have 
heard something on the subject 
from one University Commissioner, 
and I see another Commissioner 

resent from whom I should also 
like to hear what is to be done with 
this money. At present we do not 
know what this money is for. It may 
be for increase in the salaries of the pro- 
fessors, or for new buildings, for new 
Chairs, or for bursaries, but whatever 
it is for, I think that from the Govern- 
ment, or from a Member of the Com- 
mittee, we are entitled to some informa- 
tion, and then we may consider 
whether we will grant the money or 
not. I feel very strongly inclined 


ll | on the grounds urged by the Member 


for Govan, to vote against this proposal, 
and when I bring to the recollection of 
the Committee the causes that have 
produced this Bill, I hope it will be 
seen that there is force in the opposi- 
tion. We have been complaining of the 
inadequate grant | abe to Seotland, in 
comparison with England and Ireland, 
for local purposes, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed to give us 
the Probate Duty, and it was understood 
that all local grants were then to be 
taken off the Paper. But that has not 
been carried out so far as England is 
concerned. There are still local objects 
in England for which we vote money, 
but all that has been taken away from 
Scotland. We have been using our 
money for educational purposes, and 
now we are asked to use Scotch money 
not for local but for Imperial purposes. 
It is not more than three or four years 
ago—it was in 1889—that an Act was 
— by the Chancellor of the 

xchequer, called the University of 
Seotland Act, 1889, discharging all 
claims on public money so far as the 
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Universities are concerned, in con-| 


sideration of a sum of £42,000. That 
means that from the Union until 1889, 
the Scotch Universities were maintained 
by the Government in accordance with 
the articles of the Union, but then the 
demands of the Scotch Universities. for 
additional new buildings alarmed the 
Treasury, who determined to stop that 
kind of thing, and so brought in this 
Bill to which I haye referred, and by 
which for £42,000, this House and Scot- 
land were to give a full di to the 
Treasury. I voted against that pro- 
posal, and you, Mr. Courtney, took the 
extreme course at that time of refusing 
to put some of my Amendments. At 
one time Scotland had only one 
more Member than the County of 
Cornwall, and we could not help 
ourselves. The policy of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in repudiating an 
honest obligation, and giving us this 
miserable £42,000 in lieu, comes out 
again in a new form in this proposal. I 
— against and repudiated the 

ud on the Scotch people and the 
Scotch Members in giving us this 
-money in full discharge, and I say that 
the honourable obligation remains, and 
I hope that the Government will not 
compel us to be bound by this decision. 
Then, again, ought the maintenance of 
Universities to be a local or an Imperial 
question ? If, since the Union, the policy 
had been to defray all the costs of the 
Universities from local sources, some- 
thing might perhaps have been said, but 
at present all the costs that are re- 
— and everything necessary for the 

niversity of London, are defrayed by 
Parliament. Parliament runs the Uni- 
versity of London as if it were an ad- 
venture school—it takes all the fees, 
and pays all the costs, and in order to 
attract students to that University 
there are scholarships and degrees. All 
these expenses are deteael aut of 
public money, and the maintenance of 
this University is the care of Imperial, 
and not of local, funds. The same 
thing practically occurs in Ireland, for 
in the case of each of the three 
Queen’s Colleges, there is a grant in 
augmentation of the salaries of the 
Professors. Then there is a grant of 
£15,000 to the New Victoria Uni- 
versity, and a grant of £12,000 
to the Welsh College. So far as Ire- 


land, Wales, and England are con- 
Dr. Clark 
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cerned, the policy of subsidising and 
supporting the Universities has been 
carried out since the Union, and hence 
I repudiate, as far as I possibly can, this 
attempt on the part of the Government, 
for a paltry sum of £42,000, to get rid 
of the obligation they incurred under 
the Union. Just now the University 
of Aberdeen requires new buildings, 
and I do not know whether the money 
required for that purpose will have to 
come out of this t, or whether we 
shall get it from the Treasury, who do 
not seem very willing to part with it. 
I think the Government ought to with- 
draw this part of the Bill altogether, 
and they ought to consider the ques- 
tion of putting upon the Imperial Esti- 
mates what is required forthe mainten- 
ance of the Scotch Universities, and 
for keeping them in accordance with 
the development of education on & 
level with the English Universities. If 
it were impossible for us to get money 
from the proper source, we might, per- 
haps, consider using our own local money, 
but I do not see why we should do 
that until it is re ae i clear that this 
Government, or the next Government, 
will not carry out an honest obligation 
and will get rid of it in the mean and 
dishonourable way that I have alleged 
this Government i tried to do. 
*(5.46.) Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL 
(Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities) : 
have pleasure in acknowledging the 
manner in which the merits of the 
Scottish Universities have been referred 
to by everyone who has spoken, and 
even the hon. Member who has just 
sat down (Dr. Clark) has not said any- 
thing against them. The question be- 
fore the Committee is whether this 
rovision in the Bill is a proper one. 
The hon. Member for Govan (Mr. J. Wil- 
son) thinks it is not, but although I 
agree with him that under the Treaty 
of Union there is a strong <p 
tion on the part of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer to see to the interests of the 
Scottish Universities, yet I must say it 
is an obligation which can only be put 
in operation from time to time with 
some degree of difficulty and delay; 
and in the meantime, while these Uni- 
versities are in need of assistance, we 
have here a provision which meets the 
case, and is, in my humble gt 
@ very pro rovision. It is sai 
that this is Seotch money, but here is 
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2 ae me that is of general interest to 
men, and for reason I shall 
the grant of £30,000 to the 
Scottish Universities. It may seem a 
little unusual for anyone to decline 
@ larger grant for any purpose in which 
he has some interest, but I must say 
that, if we went to a Division on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member: for 
Partick (Mr. Parker Smith), I should 
not support him in his proposal to 
increase the amount. am too 
anxious to see the Bill passed to make 
any difficulty with regard to the distri- 
bution of the money, and I would say 
that, considering the whole circum- 
stances, a grant of £30,000 to the 
Scottish Universities is a very fair one. 
The question has been asked, ‘‘ What is 
to be done with this money?” This 
money is required for carrying out the 
provisions of the Universities Act of 
1889, by which very large additional 
charges were thrown upon the Univer- 
sities, and a scheme of great extension 
was opened out which will entail large 
additional expenditure. The Com- 
missioners reported to the Govern- 
ment some time ago how inadequate 
were the funds placed at their dis- 
posal by the Act, and it is in answer 
to their representations that this 
additional grant is proposed. The hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) has 
uestioned the whole conduct of the 
overnment in connection with the 
Universities, and has complained that 
the annual grant of £42,000 provided in 
the Universities Act of 1889 is stated in 
the Estimates to be a full discharge of 
all claims on public money. But a 
reference is made in the Estimates to the 
Act of Parliament, and in the Act there 
is an explanation of’ that expression. 
The £42,000 was in lieu of what had 
been spent on the average upon the 
Universities for annual charges for a 
certain number of years, with such 
addition as the Government consented 
to make. And this £42,000, which in- 
cluded an addition to what had been 
annually spent on the Universities, 
was given in lieu of all claims, past 
and present, at that time. There 
were claims then running upon the 


Exchequer, and it wasin satisfaction of 
these that this money was given. It 
by no means covered all claims 


for the future for annual wants. 
Grants for buildings were never included 
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in these annual charges, and neither 
the grant of £42,000 under the 
Act nor the pro new grant of 
£30,000 has anything to do with build- 
ings. To show that that is so, I may 
state that an application was recently 
made from. the Sniversit of Aberdeen 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
a grant for additional buildings, and, if 
the House approve of it, we are) to 
receive an instalment towards a total 
grant of £40,000 from the Ex- 
chequer provided there be a local 
subscription of like amount. The hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) is 
either mistaken, or has expressed himself 
in such a way as to leave the Committee 
under a wrong impression, with d 
to what is done in the case of the Uni- 
versity of London. He said the Ex- 
chequer takes the whole burden of the 
University of London, applying the 
fees towards defraying it. The result 
of that arrangement, however, is that 
last year the expenditure on the Uni- 
versity by the Treasury, in the first 
instance, was £15,480, but the fees re- 
ceived amounted to £15,200, so that 
the whole burden on the Imperial funds 
was less than £300. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I beg respect- 
fully to remind the Committee that 
somewhat less than an hour remains 
for the completion of this stage of the 
Bill. All present are aware that a 
pledge of very binding character was 
entered into last night that it should be 
concluded at this Sitting. There are 
still questions of some interest to be 
disposed of, and I would very respect- 
fully press on the Committee the neces- 
sity of advancing as rapidly as possible. 

(5.48.) Mr. CALDWELL: I do 
not desire to detain the Committee, but 
it is an important question whether 
the Universities should get the £30,000, 
and whether it should be Scotch or 
Imperial money. It was well-known 
that the scheme of the Commissioners 
would involve more than the £42,000 
in the Act, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave an undertaking during 
the e of the Bill that more money 
ete be given out of the Imperial 
Purse if the Ordinances of the University 
Commissioners showed that more was 
required; and the hon. Member for the 
Glasgow University (Mr. J. A. Camp- 
bell) admits that the claims of the 
University for further funds were in no 
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way discharged by the £42,000. I hope 
my hon. Friend will go to a Division as 
a protest on the part of Scotch Mem- 
bers that this £30,000 ought to come 
from the Exchequer and ought not to 
be introduced, as the thin end 
of the wedge, to attempt to settle 
the burden of the Universities on the 
localities in future. 

(5.55.) Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 236; 
Noes 104.—(Div. List, No. 102.) 

(6.10.) Mr. ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I beg to move, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, line 23, at end to 
add— 


“To take effect after a eens ae i 
of the same has been passed by the ca | 

ons.” 
Though this Amendment raises rather 
a large question, as I have no desire 
to detain the House, I shali confine 
myself to a very few moments. I 

the attention of the Committee 
to this: Under the Bill, as proposed, 
the ordinances made by these Com- 
“missioners must be submitted to 
Parliament. The principle, as I said 
before, is that in these matters we 
should make the grant dependent not 
upon the joint vote of both Houses, but 
upon the vote of this House alone. I 
believe there may be a constitutional 
question of some difficulty here. I 
believe this is a Money Bill. This 
Bill originated in the House of Com- 
mons; and what the House of Lords 
can do with a Money Bill, if once 
it gets there, is more than I can 
say. There is a sort of impression 
abroad here that the House of Lords 
ought not to amend a clause in a 
Money Bill. If, instead of leaving the 
matter to the University Commis- 
sioners, we should dispose of it our- 
selves by a clause in the Bill, I 
take it that the House of Lords 
would not be doing right in either 
amending or rejecting that clause. 
In other words, the House of 
Lords have no power to amend a 
Bill of this kind. By leaving it 
to the University Commissioners, 
and by leaving the House of Lords a 
direct veto on the ordinance of the Com- 
missioners, it seems to me that by a side 
wind we are giving the House of Lords 
power which constitutionally it ought 
not to have. I daresay the Govern- 


ment are not disposed to consider the 
Mr. Caldwell 
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possibility of accepting this Amend- 
silstory epivis shown by the ¥iret Lord 
ciliatory spirit shown i 

of Soe ieecatene last night that I refrain 
from dealing with the gain with 
that scope which I think the importance 
of the question demands. But I put 
this distinct point and tion as & 
protest against the lassitude with which 
the pretensions of the House of Lords 
are now received on this side of the 
House. I believe the time is come 
when we must make a stand against 
anything like co-ordinate authority 
between the two Houses. For my part, 
I am tired of going about the country 
and demanding the abolition of the 
House of Lords. I am not satisfied to 
repeat the jingling phrase, “‘ You must 
mend it or endit,” and then come to 
the House of Commons and calmly see 
the most extreme pretensions put 
forward on behalf of the House of 
Lords without any protest. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 23, at end, to add, “to take 
effect a resolution approving of the same 
has been passed by the House of Commons.” 
—(Mr. Robertson.) 

Question proposed, 
words be there added.” 

*(6.16.) Sm C. J. PEARSON: I 
hope the hon. and learned Member will 
not press his Amendment to a Division. 
A scheme has only recently been laid 
down by Parliament for the guidance 
of the Commissioners, and for giving 
effect to their ordinances. The effect 
of this Amendment would be to alter 
the Rule which has been so long in 
force with respect to both Houses of 
Parliament. 

(6.17.) Mz. CRAWFORD: I do not 
often appear very favourable to the 
House of Lords, but I think a far 
stronger case could be made against 
that establishment than was con- 
tained in the remarks which the 
hon. Member just offered to the 
House. The proposal to treat this 
money which is to be administered 
by the University Commission, of 
which I have the honour to be one, in a 
different way from the rest of the 
money under their control is not merely 
an inconvenient proposition, but it sug- 

sts what is an act of impossibility. 

e cannot se the £30,000 from 
the rest of the money which we have 
to administer. 


“That those 
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(6.19.) Mz. HUNTER: I think 
this is an Amendment which, under 
other circumstances, ought to be 
pressed on the Government. I had 
no confidence in the University Com- 
missioners; and, after seeing their 
ordinances, I have still less confidence 
in them. I think my hon. and learned 
Friend should withdraw his Amendment. 

(6.20.) Dr. CLARK: If this Amend- 
ment is carried it will compel the 
Government to have these questions 
discussed before twelve o'clock, because 
these ordinances will not become law 
until they are sanctioned by the House 
of Commons. For this practical reason, 
as well as for the very weighty ones of 
my hon. Friend, I trust he will take a 
Division. 

(6.21.) Mz. ROBERTSON: Ishould 
like to say that when I[ ventured to put 
this Amendment on the Paper I had 
entirely forgotten the fact that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Lanarkshire 
was a Member of the University Com- 
mission. Had I remembered that, I 
would not have pro this devolu- 
tion of his duties. I shall agree to the 
suggestion of my hon. Friend, and ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(6.23.) Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, 
Mid): In moving the Amendment 
which stands in my name, I shall be 
as brief as possible. Sub-section 3 
purports to give the sum of £25,000 to 
the Parochial Boards for the main- 
tenance of pauper lunatics, but the 
Parochial Boards are obliged to appl 
the rates for their maintenance ; + | 
therefore, if you give them the £25,000, 
you will only be giving it in relief of 
rates. Now, the rates are paid half by 
the occupiers and half by the owners, 
and, therefore, by this sub-section it is 
proposed to give £12,500 directly to 
the owners in relief of rates. And as 
it is now recognised by everybody that 
the relief of rates benefits not the occu- 

ier, but the owner, you are giving a 
er sum of £12,500 indirectly to the 
owners of Scotland. I object strongly 
to raising money | general taxation 
—by the taxation of industry—and to 
devote that money to alleviating the 
burdens that now fall upon land in any 


shape. I am pledged to my constitu- 
ents, if, and when, 
the proportion of 


ible, to increase 
e taxation of the 


{3 May, 1892} 
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country that is paid by the landlords. 
Therefore, I feel it is my duty to take 
every opportunity of not, at any rate, 
dec os the burdens falling upon 
landlords at the expense of the indus- 
trial community. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 24, to leave out sub-section 3.— 
(Mr. Philipps.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That sub-sec- 
tion 3 stand part of the Clause.” 


(6.24.) Dr. CLARK: This is the 
first of two Amendments which, I 
trust, may be carried in the form of 
a compromise, because I take it that 
all the rest of this money will now 
go to the Town and County Councils ; 
and that the balance, if it does not 
to the Parochial Boards, will 
equalised by them. So far as the rate- 
payers are concerned, probably it is a 
matter of six and half a dozen whether 
it isa reduction of rates through the 
Parochial Board or through the Town 
and County Councils. The only differ- 
ence is that if the whole of the money 
goes to the Town and County Councils, 
under this modified form, then it will 
not all go to the landlords; if it goes 
in its present form, the bulk of the 
money will be paid not by the land- 
lords, but. will come from the taxation 
of industry. The effect of the Bill 
will be to at once place £37,500 in 
the pockets of the landlords, because 
they pay one-half the rates. That will 
increase the value of their property, and 
even the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when he wrote about this matter, 
protested against these hereditary 
charges upon the landlord being taken 
off him, although he may have changed 
his mind since then. I think this will 
be a sort of compromise that, instead 
of giving it to the Parochial Boards 
you give it to the County and Town 
Councils, when it will be used for other 
and more useful purposes. 

(6.28.) Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The 
Government have not intervened in 
this matter at an earlier stage be- 
cause they desired to carry out the 
agreement that was entered into last 
night for shortening the discussion. 
This Amendment opens up a gigantic 
question, and I do not —— t it is. 
expected that we should enter upon a 
discussion of it now. We do not agree 
with the view expressed as to the 
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theory of taxation, and we must ad- 
here, as far as we can, to the lines 
of the distribution of the money which 
have already been laid down. That 
being so, we cannot accept the Amend- 
ment. 

(6.30.) Dr. HUNTER: I should 
submit to the Government that this 
is the point where the compromise 
should in. Why should not the 
whole of the £75,000 go to the Town 
Councils and the County Councils? 
So far as the ratepayers in the counties 
are concerned, it is absolutely im- 
material whether you give it to the 
County Councils or to the Parochial 
Boards, because, both in the case of 
the County Councils and the Parochial 
Boards, the rates are paid half by the 
owner and half by the occupier ; and, 
therefore, so far as the relief of the 
rates is concerned, it is absolutely im- 
material whether you give it to the 
one or to the other. If you are desirous 
to give them the opportunity of using 
this money for any wise public purpose, 
then you will give it to the Cuunty 
Council. If you are determined that 
this money shall be misappropriated— 
misappropriated for the relief of the 
landlords—then, no doubt, you will 
adhere to the provisions of the Bill. 
This is a question of great importance, 
and I hope my hon. Friend will take the 
sense of the House upon it. 


Question put. 

(6.30.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 230; Noes 108.—(Div. List, No. 
103.) 

Mr. ESSLEMONT : The discus- 
sion has turned somewhat on the same 
subject as my amendment concerns. 
I think there was some excuse for 
giving £25,000 for pauper lunatics, 
because in Scotland we are in this res- 

t differently treated to England. 
ut the relief to the ratepayers should 
take the form of an extra shilling per 
head of pauper lunatics, putting us in 
the same position with England. The 
reason which induced many Members 
to vote for the previous amendment 
was the expectation that there would 
be better treatment for the pauper 
lunatics if sent to asylums than ae 
the administration of the Parochial 
Boards. But as regards Sub-section 4, 
the question resolves itself into a con- 
tribution from the poorer to the 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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to say, it is a relief to the dlords. 
If Sub-section 4 were omitted, the 
effect of the clause would be that we 
should have £50,000 to give to Town 
Councils and County Councils, and 
after the concessions made by the 
Government this amount could be dis- 
tributed for any good purpose required 
in the neighbourhood, 

Mr. HUNTER: I ask your ruling, 
Sir, on a point of order. Am I right 
in my opinion that a decision on a 
motion to omit a Sub-section precludes 
an amendment being proposed to this 
Sub-section ? I have an Amend- 
ment to propose the omission of the 
words “‘ Parochial Boards in Scotland.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The question will 
be put in a form to preserve the possi- 
bility of such an Amendment if there is 
a desire to move it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 31, to leave out sub-section 4.— 
(Mr. Esslemont). 


Question, ‘“‘ That the words ‘ In dis- 
tributing the sum of £50,000,’ stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTER: I now move the 
emission of the Reference to Parochial 
Boards, in order to follow that up by a 
subsequent Amendment to provide for 
the introduction of the authority of 
County Councils, Town Councils, and 
Police Commissioners of Burghs in 
Scotland. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT : I rise to order, 
Sir. My Motion was to omit Sub- 
section 4. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen intimated his inten- 
tion to move an Amendment altering 
the words ‘“‘ Parochial Boards” Con- 
sequently in putting the Question I did 
so in the form “‘ That ‘in distributing 
the sum of £50,000,’ stand part of the 
Clause.” The Committee affirmed 
that Question, the words stand, and 
now the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
moves his Amendment. 

Mr. HUNTER: It is a question of 
the substitution of County Councils for 
Parochial Boards, and upon that ques- 
tion I should think the Government 
would be prepared to meet us without 
any further argument. 

It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the Housé. 
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Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT. BILL [Lords]. 
(No. 232.) THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): I move the Motion of 
which I have given notice. I need not 
explain it, for I think it has an object 
with which we all agree. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Order be disc That 
the Bill be re-committed.” — (Mr. 
Campbell- Bannerman.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Order discharged. 


Bill re-committed in respect of a new 
Clause. 

Ordered: That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee on Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
Acts Amendment (re-committed) Bill, that 
they have power to provide for the protection 
from injury, on the part of road authorities, 
of certain lands on the of publie 
interest.—(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


New Clause— 
(Preservation of lands from injury.) 

“Notwithstanding anything contained in 
section = of the Act first and second 
William the Fourth, ye as 

in ‘The and Bridges 

eothena) Act, 1878’ the exemption from the 
general right of searching for, digging, and 
carrying away materials, as made in 
section eighty, shall be extended to such land 
or 8 as it may appear to the Secretary 
for Scotland, on the application of the pro- 
prietor thereof, desirable to intact 
“on the ground of national or public interest 
or historical association,”"—(Mr. Campbell- 
_Bannerman,) ’ 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


«That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 
Mr. ESSLEMONT: May I point 


out to the Lord Advocate that as the 
Bill left the House of Lords there was 
a clause providing for the construction 
of new bridges. Then doubts arose as 


to the imposition of new taxation by 
this means ; but these doubts being re- 
solved it was expected that the clause 

$s unopposed in Committee, 
the great surprise of my consti- 


would 
‘but to 
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tuents this, which they consider a most 
im it clause, has no place in the 
So far as we know, there is no 
objection to the clause, which, as the 
Bill is re-committed, I hope the Lord 
Advocate will to have restored. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not speaking to the Motion for 
the new clause. 

Cs) Mr. MORTON: I think we 
had better report Progress. I do not 
see why the Government should rush 
the Business when Scotch Members 
evidently have matters to discuss. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: I 
hope the hon. Member will not make 
such a Motion. This is not really a 
Government Bill, and it has the con- 
currence of all Scotch Members. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I only intended 
a few words of explanation with the 
hope of receiving an assurance from 
the Lord Advocate satisfactory to my 
constituents. 

Mr. MORTON : Under the circum- 
stances I do not press a Motion to 
report Progress; but I hope that simi- 
lar consideration will be extended to 
me in reference to a measure in which 
I may be interested. 


Motion agreed to. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill: 


Motion made,and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be reported as amen- 
ded.” 


Mr. ESSLEMONT : I hope the 
Lord Advocate will now make some 
statement. 

*Sir C.J. PEARSON : I can only say 
that it was considered the question of 
building new bridges was foreign to 
the main object of the Bill, and that 
there was general agreement ‘to the 
alteration of the clause. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill reported with an Amendment ; 
as’ amended, to be considered upon 
Thursday. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
(PURCHASE) BILL.—(No. 257.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order. for Third Readiny read. 
Objection taken. 
*Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 


or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Beracu, 








63 Business of 
Bristol, W.) : I hope objection will be 
waived. ere can be no objection to 
the principle of the Bill, and I may 
mention that I have had t 
representations from the West Riding 
of Yorkshire that the County Counci 
are anxious to acquire the authority the 
Bill would give. 

Dr. CLARK : The right hon. 
Gentleman agreed to consider a clause 
extending the Bill to Scotland and Ire- 
land. Taking the Bill now offers no 
chance of proposing that. 

Mr. MORTON: I do not want to 
stand in the way, but I hope in with- 
drawing my objection I may expect 
similar courtesy when I want a matter 
considered. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, §.): I 
object on the ground that the Bill does 
not extend to Ireland. 


Third Reading deferred till Thursday. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—(No, 271.) 
. Read a second time, and committed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 272.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 273.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


SUPERANNUATION ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 275.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(in the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


SUNDERLAND’S CHARITY BILL 
(No. 296.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No, 229.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be printed 
[Bill 318] ; re-committed for Thursday. 


Sir M. Hicks Beach 
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LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER 

(MORTON FEN) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Chaplin, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Bw under “ Land 
Drainage Act, 1861,” 
cola, ordered to be brought in by Mr, Chapiia 
coln, to t in by Mr. 
and Sir John Gorst. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 314.} 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (No. 6) BILL. 

On Motion of The A General for Ire- 
land, Bill to confirm two visional Orders 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under “The Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878,” relating to the towns of Dundalk 
and Bangor, ordered to be brought in by The 
Attorney General for Ireland and Mr. Jack- 


son. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 315.] 


MARGARINE ACT (1877) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Flavin, Bill to amend 
“The ine Act, 1887,” ordered to be 
ry in by Mr. Flavin, Mr. Maurice Healy, 
Mr. William Abraham (Limerick), and Sir 
Thomas Esmonde. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill316.]} 


PAUPER LABOUK DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bill to 
remove the disqualification from voting at 
Parliamentary and other elections of persons 
who have been employed on labour by Guar- 
dians of the Poor, ordered to be relies in by 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir Horace Davey, Mr. 
Fenwick, Mr. Allison, and Mr. Theodore q 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 317. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 


Tae FIRST LORD or tree TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 


ter, E.): I promised to state what 
business would be taken on Thursday. 
The Budget proposals will not then be 
taken. e first Order on that day 


will be the Evidence in Criminal Cases 
Bill, and the second Order will be the 
Bill with which we have been occupied 
this afternoon. 


EVENING SITTING. 
Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not nt; House counted, and 40 
Mem not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes. 
after Nine o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 4th May, 1892. 


ee : 


Mr. Speaker was in his place soon 
after Twelve o'clock, but not until half- 
past Twelve o'clock, and after attention 
had been called to the number of 
Members present, was a quorum 
formed. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 


Sir Joun Mowsray reported from the 
Cemmittee of Selection; That they had 
added Mr. Webster to the Standing 
Committee on Trade (including Agri- 
culture and Fishing), Shipping, and 
Manufactures. 

Sir Joun Mowsray further reported 
from the Committee; That they had 
discharged Mr. Thomas Ellis from 
the Standing Committee on Trade (in- 
cluding Agriculture and Fishing), 
Shipping, and Manufacture, and had 
appointed in substitution Mr. Randell. 


Sir Jonn Mowsray further reported 
from the Committee; That they had 
discharged Mr. Samuel Hoare from the 
Standing Committee on Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure, 
and had appointed in substitution Mr. 
Sydney Gedge. 


Sir Joun Mowsray further reported 
from the Committee ; That they had 
added to the Standing Committee on 
Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure, the following fifteen Mem- 
bers in respect of the Clergy Discipline 
(Immorality) Bill [Lords], viz.: Mr. 
Albert Bright, Viscount Cranborne, Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
Mr. Howell, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. 
Stanley Leighton, Mr. Lloyd-George, 
Mr. Philipps, Sir George Stokes, Mr. 
Talbot, Mr. David Thomas, Mr. Waddy, 
Sir Richard Webster, and Mr. 
Wharton. 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL) (LAW, &c.) 

M:. CampBeLL-BANNERMAN reported 
from the Chairmen’s Panel; That they 
ha: appointed Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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‘to act as Chairman of the Standi 
Committee for the consideration o' 
Bills relating to Law, and Courts of 
Justice, and Legal Procedure. 

Report to lie upon the Table, 


EASTBOURNE IMPROVEMENT ACT 
(1885) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Reported from the Select Committee, 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 164.] 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
That they do propose that the Joint 
Committee on Statute Law Revision do 
meet in Committee Room B, on 
Wednesday the IIth May, at Twelve 
o'clock, 
Lords Message considered. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee 
appointed by this House to join with a 
Committee of the Lords on Statute Law 
Revision, do meet in Committee Room 
B, on Wednesday the llth May, at 
Twelve o'clock, as proposed by The 
Lords.—(.Mr. Whitmore.) 


Message to The Lords to acquaint 
them herewith. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





LOCAL AUTHORITIES (PURCHASE 
OF LAND) BILL.—(No. 33.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read, 


*(12.40.) Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton): I think the House will agree that, 
having regard to the shortness of the 
time at the disposal of private Members, 
speeches on a Wednesday should not be 
longer than necessary. Therefore, I will 
proceed without preface to lay before the 
House the somewhat complicated pro- 
visions of the measure for Land Law re- 
form I have to present. The Bill aims 
at the accomplishment of two purposes. 
In the first place, it seeks to provide 
Councils for counties and boroughs, 
now thoroughly representative bodies, 
with powers for the compulsory acquisi- 
tion of such land as is necessary in the 
interest of the population they represent, 
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In the second place, the Bill seeks to 
deal with the problem of unearned in- 
crement, a problem which has interested 
many statesmen and economists for years 
gone by. Land in this country stands 
in a different position from any other 
form of property. In the whole of it 
society is interested ; in some of it, that 
which is in the occupation of those 
congested portions of our population 
which are drawn into our towns and 
cities, society is deeply and vitally in- 
terested. This land, called for brevity 
urban land, is essential for the existence 
and life of the urban community, and it 
isin view of this that we feel some 
change must. be made in the existing con- 
dition of the law. You have created 
these Local Bodies, you have made them 
representative of the inhabitants of the 
locality, yet you have not provided them 
with the power which of all powers is 
the most important to them—the power of 
acquiring and controlling the land which 
is necessary for the existence of the in- 
habitants whom they represent. Well, 
Sir, as things stand at present, a whole 
city may be at the mercy of a single in- 
dividual. Land is, after all, a monopoly ; 
it is something which cannot be provided 
but in a definite and specific form. It is 
not like money or any other form of pro- 
perty, one portion of which may do as 
well as another. This particular portion 
of land, and-no other, is essential for the 
purpose of the people to be benefited. 
Under this condition of things, it seems 
to some of us right that you should pro- 
vide the Local Authority with such 
power as will enable it to acquire and 
ecntrol land which is necessary for 
the health of the people whom it repre- 
seuts. Now that, of course, involves 
compulsory purchase, or, in other words, it 
involves the expropriation of the present 
landlord. But that is no new procedure; 
it is one with which we are extremely 
familiar nowadays. We have extended 
it to Railway Companies in the public 
interest for half a century. We have 
had it extended by a Conservative 
Government for the building of 
artizans’ dwellings under the Act of 
1875. Only a year ago the right hon, 


Gentleman who represents the Local 
Government Board in this House and 
who has attended to the question of the 
housing of the working classes in 
so fair and so keen a spirit, that 
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right hon. Gentleman brought for- 
ward a Bill consolidating and amplifying 
that power of expropriation given to the 
Local Authority. But even probably 
more familiar than that, though I doubt 
whether Members realise the extent to 
which the House has gone in the direc- 
tion of expropriation—is the instance of 
1882, when a Conservative ex-Lord 
Chancellor of immense ability, the late 
Lord Cairns, brought forward a Bill, 
which passed through Parliament, for 
amending the law relating to settled land. 
That Bill, promoted and enacted in the 
public interest, provided that where a 
man had only a subordinate and life 
interest in property he, for the public 
interest, should be enabled to turn that 
property, including the interest of the 
remainder-man, into money. This in- 
volved the principle that in the public 
interest the expropriation of the re- 
mainder-man may be made; that even 
where a person has a limited interest in 
it, he may be empowered to change that 
property into money subject only to the 
restriction that no portion of the value 
shall be taken from the person so affected. 
That is the principle of the Bill we- 
propose to the House, and that is our 
case to be debated. We propose to give 
to the owners of the land which it is 
necessary to take in the interest of the 
public the pecuniary value of that land-— 
the full pecuniary value. We say that 
under the provisions of this Bill, if it 

inte law, there will be taken 
from the landowner not a single penny 
to which he has any legal or moral right. 
So much for the first purpose of the Bill. 
Now, as regards the secon] purpose, con- 
nected with unearned increment, urban 
land stands in a peculiar position. In 
the case of the land upon which the 
town is built, and which lies immediately 
around the town, there is a special 
increment of value which is absolutely 
diverse from anything else in the nature 
of property. It is not like the increase in 
value of Railway Stock, which rises and 
falls with the market; it is unlike the 
increase in value of any form of movable- 
property ; it is not even like the increase 
in value which takes place in land 
generally owing to agricultural reasons 
and the greater demand for land on the 
part of the population generally. It is a 
specific increase arising from this, and 
solely from’this, that a certain piece of 
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land is vitally necessary in the interest 
of a particular community, and that 
a particular landowner who has the 
monopoly of the land has the power 
to dictate his own terms, and who 
says, “You shall not have the land 
except at my own price.” That is 
the present state of things which 
differentiates the unearned increment in 
the case of urban land from the increase 
in any other form of property, and it is 
with that exceptional form of unearned 
increment, and that alone, we propose to 
deal in this Bill. It is instructive to 
look at the way this works. There is 
land around London which the people 
of London could, 40 years ago, purchase 
at the rate of £300 an acre, but the price 
now is from £5,000 to £10,000 an acre. 
What has been the cause of this increase ? 
Certainly nothing that has been done by 
the owner, certainly nothing proceeding 
from any cause of a general nature. This 
growth—this enormous growth—is due 
to this, and this alone—-the necessities 
of the population; and that those 
who represent the people have, on their 
behalf, to pay the owner what he chooses 
to ask and what it is right to give 
him, for the law allows him to make 
the demand. We cannot go back on 
past transactions; we cannot take the 
value which has accrued to the owner and 
which the law allows him, but we may 
alter the law for the future and prevent 
those scandals, for I can call them 
nothing else, which have occurred in the 
past from being repeated in the future. 
This Bill, then, is of a prospective nature 
altogether ; it proposes nothing in the way 
of confiscation of increment, the title to 
which has already accrued. There is 
another view of the question. In London, 
in the course of the 21 years since 1870, 
annual ground values have increased, 
as distinguished from the buildings 
and erections on the land, by the sum of 
seven millions. If the people of London, 
so lately as 1870, had purchased the land 
on which their city stands, that city 
would be now in receipt of this enormous 
annual income of seven millions, which 
would go a great way towards the 
furtherance of public purposes, and 
certainly would have put them in a 
very much better position than they 
are in at present. When I take the 

iod between 1870 and 1891, I 
o not mean the annual amount 
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each year—I mean the total amount. 
We say it has been a great error and 
mistake in the legislation of the past—— 
that a Municipality such as that which 
represents London should not have had 
the power to take land and to divert into 
the pockets of the persons who created 
it, the value which has hitherto gone 
into the pockets of the owner. That is 
the aim and object of this Bill. It pro- 
poses to deal with the future, and I 
regret that it cannot deal with the past. 
I will now say a few words as to the 
reasons which induced us to bring it 
forward at the present time. Nothing 
is more striking than the way in which 
the extension of the franchise in 1885 
has educated the public mind, and I 
might also say the minds of Members of 
this House, on this question. We no 
longer come to this House to represent 
individuals, however numerous and im- 
portant they may be. We come here to 
represent the large mass of the people, 
and the consequence has been that the 
mind of the Legislature has been 
directed much more than formerly, to 
what I may call the collective, rather 
than the individual, interests and griev- 
ances of the people. The question about 
which we are now concerned is not that 
which relates to the diffusion of owner- 
ship, and to the breaking up of estates ; 
but as to how the public may most 
effectually maintain and preserve their 
interests in the land. An illustration of 
the present position of affairs was pro- 
vided in the controversy which took 
place the other day on the Small Hold- 
ings Bill and other Debates which took 
place last year, especially on the Leaxe- 
hold Enfranchisement Bill. We felt 
that the Leasehold Enfranchisement 
Bill was brought forward not in the in- 
terest of society in general, but of a 
body of individuals, and that the effeet of 
it would be to transfer the annual incre- 
ment from one class of owners to another 
class who had no better right to it. We 
considered that, while leaseholders had 
grievances which ought to be redressed, 
that redress should come from some pub- 
lic body through a measure which should 
not give uncontrolled power to individual 
leaseholders. 
Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): [ 
would put in Clauses of Control. 
*Mr. HALDANE: My hon. Friend 
says he would put in Clauses of Control, 
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but we feol that the time has come when 
a measure of land control should be 
brought forward on a wider basis. I 
will pass now tothe machinery of this 
Bill. In order to accomplish its objects, 
which I have attempted to describe, 
Local Authorities should be enabled to 
purchase land in the interest of the com- 
munity, and to deal with it in a perfectly 
free manner. Now, it has been said, in 
quarters of this House from which I 
should hardly have expected it to come, 
that a proposal to give compulsory 
powers as to land to Municipalities is 
objectionable, as tending to lead to 
jobbery. It has been our business 
of late years to enlarge the number of 
these local Representative Bodies, and 
to extend their powers, and I think it 
comes with bad grace from some hon. 
Members to say that they distrust the 
power of dealing with land which has 
been given to Municipalities on account 
of the risk of jobbery which it might 
involve. If there is anything which 
characterises the Democracy of this 
country it is this--that it hates and 
detests anything like corruption ; and I[ 
think we may safely trust to the De- 
mocracy, when it comes to the election 
of these Local Bodies, to see that they 
are elected on a basis which will preclude 
any danger of that kind. The awaken- 
ing which came te London in con- 





nection with the abolition of the 
late Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and the zeal which has _ been 


shown in the Metropolis in regard to the 
County Council Election, has produced 
a body of members for the Council as 
pure and free from any suspicion of 
jobbery as it would be ible to find 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, and I have no doubt that the 
same may be said with regard to the 
Manicipality of Birmingham. It is un- 
worthy, therefore, of those who believe 
in these Local Bodies to suggest a sus- 
picion of jobbery in this case. They may 
rest assured that the people who elect these 
bodies will take care that the risk is very 
small. Now, there is nobody in this 
House who has more closely associated 
himself with municipal life than the right 
hon. Gentleman the “Member for West 
Birmingham, and I confess I should have 
been glad if I could have seen him sitting 
in his place during the discussion of this 
question. He has been one of the 
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pioneers in the’ movement for increasing 
the powers of our Local Bodies, but it 
sometimes happens that he finds himself 
unable to give us that support which we 
should like to receive from him in regard 
to these matters. I trust, however, 
that in the Division we shall have 
the support of hon. Members who have 
been associated with municipal life in 
the past, and who are in a position to 
render yeoman service in the future. | 
would like to point out, with regard to 
the machinery of this Bill, that it proposes 
to enable the Municipal Authority to 
purchase the land in the first place, and 
to use it in the manner it thinks best. 
It may be stated that injustice may arise 
in the case of individual owners of land, 
but I think that the Bill will put an 
effectual and thoroughgoing check on 
any abuses of their powers which 
may be contemplated by Local Authorities. 
Before there can be valuation of land 
and compulsory purchase, the authority 
of the Local Government Board must be 
obtained, for the Local Government 
Board must have notice and hold 
an inquiry, and say whether in its opinion 
what is being done is for the benefit of 
the inhabitants. If the Local Government 
Board sees that there is any real ground 
for suspicion im the case it will not 
sanction the proceeding. Then, again, 
public notice must be given of what 
is proposed to be done, and it will be 
in the power of the inhabitants con- 
cerned to draw the attention of the 
Department to the position of affairs. 
The Bill has been carefully drawn to pre- 
vent any such objections with regard to 
compulsory purchase. I now come to the 
question of unearned increment. Many 
propositions have been brought forward 
for the purpose of getting at the unearned 
increment. It was once proposed by 
Mr. Mill that there shouid be a general 
valuation of the land in the country, 
and that the subsequent unearned in- 
crement should be obtained by means of 
taxation. We do not look forward to 
the carrying out of any such far-reaching 
proposition. On the other hand, we 
think that a mere rating power is 
insufficient. I would point out that a 
rate for such a purpose is either a 
rate, or it is something more. [If it 
is a mere rate, then it only gets a frac- 
tion of unearned increment; whilst if the 
whole is to be taken, then it is not a rate, 
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and you will be doing a very great injus- 
tice, because you draw no distinction 
between accrued increment and that 
which is to accrue after the passing of 
your reform. We propose in this Bill to 
deal only with the unearned increment 
which is created in the future, after the 
alteration of the law, and after notice has 
heen given. We propose the adoption of 
what we consider is the only remedy—the 
remedy of purchase. By enabling the 
Local Authority to purchase the land 
you put them into the position of getting 
unearned increment. But it may be said 
that the Local Authority, such as the 
County Council in London, has not suffi- 
cient funds to enable it to purchase the 
land it requires for the purpose, and 
which it believes is likely to, be the 
subject of greatly increasing value. 
Accordingly we provide powers of com- 
pulsory valuation. Suppose there are 
100 acres of land on the confines of 
London which will probably go up 
in value, and that the County Council 
wishes to purchase it and to divert the 
stream of population in that direction. 
Suppose that the County Council further 
thinks it expedient to put the provisions 
of this Bill into operation. The result 
would be that it would have a valuation 
of the land, and that valuation can only 
take place with the consent of the Local 
Government Board. The valuation would 
take place, and it would be the duty of 
the arbitrator or umpire to give the 
owner of the land its actual value—that 
is, the sum that a willing buyer would give 
to a willing seller. The first valuation 
would take place on the basis of giving the 
owner the full market value of the land. 
The County Council may at any time 
within twenty years afterwards come 
forward and say—‘*We now require 
this land, and we will pay you the actual 
value at the time of purchase, minus 
only so much as is ascertained, upon the 
basis of the first valuation, to be due to 
the movement of population in the mean- 
time.”” The result of my inquiries has been 
that the problem of the valuation is much 
simpler than many solved in the pro- 
visions of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act, and that men of skill would 
quickly make rules which would enable 
them to determine this matter with- 
out the slightest difficulty. They would 
sit as jurymen and come to a kind 
of approximate estimate such as pertains 
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to the purchase of railways, and even 
more difficult elements than we have to 
deal with on this occasion. Having 
arrived at that value, the County 
Council would be able to purchase at 
the capital price of the time being, minus 
so much as represented this special un- 
earned increment accrued since the first 
valuation. The owner of the land would 
get everything he had expended in the 
way of improvement. For instance, he 
might have desired to lay out the land as 
building land in order to attract people 
there; and it would be perfectly safe 
immediately after the first valuation to 
erect his buildings, lay out the land, and 
bring tenants there, and so increase the 
value of the estate in that way, because 
the value of all that he had put there 
would be secured under the provisions of 
this Bill. I wish now to deal with one 
or two objections which will be raised. 
It will be said that this Bill would de- 
preciate the value of the land. Let me 
first say that as regards future owners it 
is, of course, absurd to say that they would 
buy without notice that the change had 
been made in the law under which this 
special unearned increment was no longer 
to be appropriated by private parties. 
Therefore we may dismiss the case of 
future owners. In the case of existing 
owners I agree there would to some 
extent, but not to the whole extentalleged, 
be depreciation of the value of the land. 
It is part of my case that it oaght to be 
so. The matter stands in this way. 
Anybody owning the land would be paid 
for it at the full market value at the time 
of the purchase ; but assuming there was 
a valuation with a view to subsequent 
purchase, then it would be paid when 
the time came on the basis of what I 
have described as the value at the time 
of purchase, minus special unearned in- 
crement accrued in the meantime. Of 
course, in the minds of purchasers who 
were speculating in the land, that would 
affect the value of the land, and to that 
extent they would not be in a position 
to give as much as if the Bill had not 
been passed, and the law left in the same 
unaltered condition. But such a pur- 
chaser would get the actual capitalised 
value of his income to begin with, 
and all actual value which had accrued 
up to the date of the first valuation and 
had entered into the market value. He 
would get everything which would be 
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his as the law stood, apart from the 
passing of the provisions of this Bill, 
as at the date of the first valuation; 
and he would be in a position to realise 
that value and to sell the land, because 
the purchaser of the land would know 
that the County Couneil could not, then 
take it for less. There might be a 
general drop all-round, because of the 
existence of powers of compulsory pur- 
chase, but that is what you have to face, 
in kind at least, in all instances of giving 
powers of compulsory purchase. Take 
the case of a man who sells during the 
period within which the second valuation 
and purchase can take place, that is, 20 
years, and it is the only case which dis- 
tinguishes what I am describing from 
what occurs under any scheme of com- 
pulsory purchase. The seller may go 
into the market and say—‘‘ Here is my 
land valued at so much; the County 
Council cannot take it for less, and 
accordingly you may take it with this 
certainty—you buy it knowing you get 
that mvch for it. You can develop it 
and lay out money upon it, and you get 
the value of your improvement, and you 
‘get the income in the meantime which 
may be largely in excess of what you 
- would get in the shape of ordinary inte- 
“rest on your money. You take it with 
the certainty that the County Council 
-cannot take it for less than the capitalised 
value of the income, and with the chance 
that the County Council may not purchase 
it for some time.” What this Bill proposes 
to do is to give everybody who owns this 
kind of land exactly the same price he 
would have if it were ordinary land. It 
proposes to secure that. It is only in 
the case of speculative purchasers that 
the price could be affected. In all the 
other cases, in the case of people buying 
for occupation and objects of that kind, 
matters under this Bill would stand as 
at present. And, therefore, while 
I admit that the effect of the 
passage of this Bill must be to bring 
about a certain depreciation in the 
value of land in the hands of some 
existing owners, I also say that what 
would be affected would be merely 
the speculative value, and not the legiti- 
mate and ordinary value of the land, 
treated as upon the same footing as the 
other land in the country. , There is 
another objection made to this Bill. It 
is said that if you are going to take the 
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unearned increment you ought also to 
compensate for what was described the 
other day in a Debate in this House by 
the hon. Member for the Stamford Divi- 
sion (Mr. Cust) as the undeserved decre- 
ment. It is said—“If the land goes up in 
value you are going to take this incre- 
ment, you ought, by another provision, to 
pay the man if it drops in the meantime.” 
That is founded upon a complete fallacy 
and misapprehension. What you do is to 
value the land, and in that valuation you 
get at the market value, and it is open to 
the owner of the land to sell it at the 
amount of the valuation. He can get 
his money and pocket it. If he desires 
to continue the ownership, he only does 
so because he hopes for, and takes his 
chance_of, an increase in his income and 
in the value of the land, and with it the 
risk of drop which attends that chance. 
The effect of this Bill is merely to give 
notice that you are not going to allow 
this form of increment to be appropriated 
in the future as it has been in the 
past. Involved in that there is no 
correlative obligation to make allow- 
ance at the public expense for the 
diminished value. That is due to the 
ordinary incidents of which speculators 
take the risk; and if a man does not 
choose to realise at once, and a worse 
time comes to him, that is his fault and 
misfortune. Certainly, the population of 
the town or its representatives, the 
Local Authorities, cannot be blamed. 
It seems to me that is an answer to the 
two objections—the only two real objec- 
tions—-which can be made to this measure, 
It seems to us that this measure is one 
which does not involve the confiscation of 
a single penny to which any man has a 
legal or moral title. We know thelaw may 
be altered, and the only change as regards 
the landowner is that the law has been 
altered. The objections brought forward 
to this Bill are objections which in kind 
may be brought forward in precisely the 
same way to every Bill giving powers 
for compulsory purchase. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Ritchie) imagine that in his Bill giving 
enlarged power to Local Authorities to 
acquire land for the purpose of artizans’ 
dwellings he did not thereby affect the 
value of the land which was likely to be 
so taken? I venture to say that he 
brought about a great change in the 
value of certain urban properties in 
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which the right hon. Gentleman has 
accomplished in his administration. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Compulsion in re- 
gard to unsanitary dwellings. 

*Mr. HALDANE; In the machinery 
which you had established by successive 
Acts of Parliament you had created 
the theory ef these unsanitary con- 
dlitions, and then you gave compulsory 
powers to take the land to which 
they apply, and now you say there 
is a distinction between that sort of 
thing and what we contemplate. But 
we are laying our hands upon an unsani- 
tary spot in the administration of these 
affairs by urban authorities, and we 
want to deal with it on the same 
principle and in the same way the 
right hon. Gentleman did in the 
case of the Housing of the Working 


Classes Bill. All measures for com- 


pulsory purchase must affect the value of 
land, but it is time we ceased to recognise 
that as a valid objection. J remember how 
in 1886, in that January Debate which 
has been so often referred to, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Minister for 
Agriculture denounced my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Bordesley Division 
(Mr. J. Collings) and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) for their proposition of 
compulsion at that time. He said 
those were the proposals of a class with 
predatory instincts represented by the 
two hon. Members. Well, there came 
a time when the Minister for Agriculture 
was working in harmony with those two 
Members, calling them his friends, and 

reeing with them as to the principles 
of a measure they were bringing for- 
ward in common, and which, only the 
other day, they were all supporting. It 
seems to me that experience is not un- 
likely to be repeated. I dare say we shall 
have a speech from the Minister for 
Agriculture denouncing this Bill as con- 
fiseation and robbery, and I shall attach 
as much importance to that speech as I 
attached to the speech on that January 
afternoon in 1886. Years will pass, per- 
haps it will take two or three or more, but 
the time will come when this Bill, which I 
am now bringing forward, will, in prin- 
ciple at all events, be advocated from 
the Benches opposite. Do you think 
as the franchise is still further extended, 
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more the power you put into their hands, 
that they will tolerate a state of things 
under which value, properly theirs, and 
which ought therefore to go into their 
pockets, is to go into the pockets of a 
few monopolist landlords who have no 
more right to it than I have? It appears 
to me that the Bill we are introducing 
from this side of the House is a Bill of 
really Conservative policy—it is a Bill 
which seeks to give effect to the ten- 
dencies of our time, and to recognise the 
new views of Land Law reform which 
have been forced upon us as a result of 
the wider franchise which now obtains. 
We who sit here are, after all, the 
people’s men of business, and it is our 
duty to be responsive to their opinions. 
There was, a few years ago, great agita- 
tion on the subject of the land. There 
came to this country a gentleman of 
great oratorical ability, who went through 
the land rather in the character of a 
preacher than in any other guise, and he 
preached the doctrine of the iniquity of 
private ownership of land, and the doo 
trine of expropriation without compen- 
sation. I bring forward this Bill, not 
because I agree with Mr. Henry George, 
but because | disagree withhim. If you 
are to stop the agitation which then 
began, and which, it seems, has been 
acquiring force ever since, something 
must be done. The mind of the people 
is awakened on this subject ; and I think 
in this connection we owe something to 
Mr. George instead of having a grudge 
against him. He has made the people 
see that the time has come when some- 
thing must be done; and what we 
seek in this Bill is to do that something, 
not in the unjust form he proposed, but 
in a just form. And we feel that in the 
proposition we are laying before the 
House we are taking that step. I do not 
say that this Bill deals with the whole 
land question, or even with more than 
a small part, but I do say that it seeks 
to grapple with a real grievance, perhaps 
the most important the people have. In 
seeking to deal with that grievance, we 
seek to deal with it by altered law for the 
future, avoiding those doctrines of con- 
fiscation which have been talked about so 
much and denounced so often, but the 
true significance of which has not, I 
think, been understood. Our business is 
to disengage the nature of the real diffi- 
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culty, and to find a remedy for it. Itis]the inhabitants in any county in 
not in any revolutionary spirit that I | England that any lands should be ht 


bring forward this Bill. It is witha 
desire to grapple with a grievance, a 
most real and substantial one, in a way 
which is consistent with justice, and it is 
in that spirit that I venture to commend 
this Bill to the favour of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Haldane.) 


(1.27.) Mr. BAUMANN (Camber- 
well, Peckham): I shall move, Sir, that 
this Bill be read a second time this day 
six months, and in doing so I must say 
that if this Bill had been moved by any- 
body but my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Haddington (Mr. Hal- 
dane), and if it were not to be seconded, 
as I understand it is, by the hon. and 
learned Member for Fife (Mr. Asquith), 
I should have regarded the Bill as an 
elaborate joke, not a very good joke, but 
as a Wednesday frolic. The characters 
-of the hon. and learned Members, how- 
ever, preclude such a suspicion. These 
two hon. and learned Gentlemen have 
professional reputations to lose, they are 
both looking for office in the next 
Radicai Government, and we are obiiged, 
therefore, to regard this Bill, this ugly 
and sinister Bill, as the serious concep- 
tion of the rising lawyers of the Radical 
Party. The Select Committee on Town 
Holdings recommended that in the case 
of large industrial populations in’ per- 
manent employment living close to their 
work, and where the people were able 
and willing to buy the freehold of their 
houses, the Local Authorities of such 
places— places, for instance, like Wool- 
wich, and suéh communities as are to be 
found in the neighbourhood of slate 
quarries or coal mines—should be armed 
with the powers of compulsory purchase. 
In that recommendation I heartily con- 
cur; but, Sir, this Bill proposes some- 
thing very different from that. This 
Bill says that “ where it appears to any 
County Council that it is for the interest 
of the inhabitants of any district within 
the county that any lands shall be 
purchased ...... ‘the Council may 
purchase those lands.”" No public object 
stated; simply for the interest of 
-the inhabitants. Sir, I say it never 
can be for the interest of any of 
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under the terms and conditions of 
Bill, because it is for the interest of alli 
the inhabitants of all the eounties in 
England that security of property should 
be maintained, and I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe that what is wrong in 
morals cannot be innocent in politics. Im 
these modern days, with the extended 
franchise, there are many limitations im- 
posed on the rights of property, as. 
the hon. and learned Gentieman (Mr. 
Haldane) has reminded us. I know a 
man cannot do what he likes with his 
own if, by so doing, he injures his neigh- 
bours. I respect the maxim, sic utere 
tuo ut rempublicam non ledas. But,. 
Sir, I ask this House if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has produced a single 
argument to show that the present 
ownership and distribution of landed 
property in Engiand inflicts on the com- 
munity evils half so serious and grave as 
those that would flow from the shock to 
security which would be given by this. 
Bill, and from the open war on property 
which he proposes to wage? When you 
make war on property, as Burke says, 
you make war on human nature. But, 
Mr. Speaker, the proposals in this Bill 
for the immediate purchase .of land, 
though monstrous enough, and unjusti- 
fied by any public object, are mild, inno- 
cuous, and even laudable when compared 
with the provisions in the Bill for valua- 
tion with a view to subsequent 
purchase. It appears from Clauses 4, 
5, and 6 of this Bill, that if the 
County Council should cast its covetous 
and regal eye upon the vineyard of any 
Naboth in the country or out of the 
country, and if the envious monarch 
should not feel inclined to force a sale- 
at that particular moment, either from 
scarcity of funds or because the market 
is brisk, then the vineyard in question is 
to be tied up for 20 years to await the- 
royal pleasure of the County Council, 
under a valuation which is pleasantly 
described as a charge on the land, and 
which is to be registered under the 
Registration Act of 1888. And if at 
any period within the 20 years the 
County Council think they see a favour- 
able moment for buying, down comes 
their hand upon the property. And, 
Sir, the price to be id for it is to be 
the price which is described as— 
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“ The fair market value of the lands at the 


time of the purchase thereof, after deducting 
the proportion of any increase of that value 
over and above the value of the lands as the 
i when the lands were 
provisions of this 


special increment due to the increase or move- 
ment of the population in, or to the industrial 
or other development of any town cr other 
— place in the neighbourhood of such 


Now, Sir, that is not easy to realise at 
first. It requires an effort of the imagi- 
nation to gauge even approximately 
the bottomless injustice of this proposal. 
It is, again, a case of “ Heads I win, 
tails you lose.” If the land rises in value 
the owner is not to receive the increment, 
if it can be traced to any of those causes 
which usually produce a rise in the value 
of landed property. If, on the other 
hand, the property falls in value, the 
owner, after having been prevented from 
dealing with his own property for 20 
years, will then have it left on his hands 
damaged and depreciated by the County 
Council, because the House will observe 
there is no power in the Bill to force the 
County Council to buy the land which 
they have locked up for 20 years under 
the blight and padlock of their valuation. 
In other phraseology, Sir, the County 
Council is to have the call of any land it 
likes to put its finger upon ; it is to have 
an option of purchase extending over 20 
years, and for that option not a single 
farthing is to be paid! Mr. Speaker, 


that is a proposal which most  busi- 
ness men will regard as the fan- 
tustie scheme of young lawyers 


who dream nightmares, because, Sir, 
Ido not think any man will deny that 
the effect of this clause will be to make 
any lands subject to the County Council 
valuation absolutely unsaleable. What 
man would be such an ass as to buy lands 
from which he would be liable to be ex- 
propriated at any moment by the County 
Council, particularly as he would not be 
allowed to make the ordinary profit that 
might attach to a judicious investment ? 
Now, Sir, I am bound to say, with all 
due deference to my hon. and learned 
Friend, that of all .the blundering and 
plundering fallacies propagated by modern 
Radicalism, this so-called doctrine of 
unearned increment is the most shallow 
and sinister. The hon. Gentleman very 
conveniently proposes to confine this 
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doctrine to landed property in the 
neighbourhood of towns ; but I entirely 
refuse to accept that limitation from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He will 
find, as the franchise is extended, that 
what is sauce for the landlord is also 
sauce for the commercial millionaire. I 
want to know with what object any man 
buys property of any kind? Is it not in 
the hope and belief that the property 
will rise in value? And every man 
expects to be allowel to enjoy every 
chance, whether from accident or his 
own exertions, to augment any part of 
the value of his property. Why does a 
man buy shares in a mine or a bank? 
Why does he buy Government 
securities ? Not only to get interest for 
his money, but in the hope and belief 
that his investment will improve in 
value. I buy Consols at 90, and they 
go up to 95. I have done nothing, 
except as an ordinary citizen who shaves, 
and pays his debts and says his prayers. 
I have done nothing to increase their 
value and yet they rise. If ever there 
was a case of unearned increment, it is 
that of the increased value of industrial) 
undertakings ; and I will venture to say 
that most, if not nearly all, of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who are going to- 
vote to-day for the confiscation of the 
unearned increment in land have made 
their fortunes and to-day draw their 
incomes from the increased value of 
industrial undertakings in different 
parts of the worll, and to which they 
have never contributed one moment's 
thought or exertion. I will go further, 
and say that the fruits of the earth con- 
tain as large an element of unearned! 
increment as the earth from which they 
are derived. The farmer gives his care- 
to the cultivation of the soil, but his 
labour and anxiety differ not at all from 
the labour of managing an estate, and 
the prices which the farmer gets for his 
produce—the value of his corn and beef’ 
—depend almost entirely upon facilities. 
of transport, the railways and canals in 
his neighbourhood, and the proximity of 
markets. The farmer has done nothing 
to make the railway and very little to 
increase the population that consume his 
produce, But since the railroad was. 
made the farmers’ profits have doubled. 
Is the County Council coming down upon 
that farmer for his unearned increment ? 
Because it seems to me that with pre- 
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. «isely the same logic as they propose to’ 


‘come down upon the landlord they might 
come down upon his tenant. Mr. 
Speaker, the real issue raised by this 
Bill—although it is not avowed—is 
whether private ownership in land is to 
continue to be recognised by the Legisla- 
ture of this country. If it is not to be 
recognised, let us say so plainly, honestly, 
and openly, and let us say to the Local 
Authorities, “Buy up existing land- 
lords,” but do not let us pretend to re- 
cognise the principle of private property 
in land, and then destroy that property 
piecemeal by depriving the owners of the 
rights and profits and advantages of 
possession. I may be told by the hon. 
and learned Gertleman opposite that 
property is only an idea: that it has been 
created by law, and that it can be de- 
stroyed by law. I agree with that 
to some extent. But do hon. and 
Jearned. Gentlemen opposite, whose pro- 
fession has battened and fattened upon 
property, who are the children and who 
should be the champions of property—-do 
they really wish to destroy the idea of 
private property in land in this country ? 
What is that idea of private property ? 
It is that established expectation—that 
certainty of power—based upon the law of 
the country, which prompts a man to 
enclose a field, and to give himself to its 
cultivation in the distant hope of the 
harvest. Destroy that expectation, 
diminish that certainty, and your com- 
plex society tumbles to pieces like a house 
of cards. Sir, this legislation may appear 
to some to be progressive and en- 
lightened. It strikes me as a remarkable 
piece of political atavism. To the 
principle of private property in land we 
owe what is admitted to be the most 
marvellous achievement of modern times 
—namely, the cultivation mainly of that 
modern Continent of North America. 
But the legislation embodied in this Bill 
strikes me as a curiously applied deter- 
mination to employ the machinery of the 
19th century te introduce into this 
country the barbarous economy of 
Russia or a Hindoo village com- 
munity. Not very long ago, Mr. 
‘Speaker, Sir Charles Dilke recom- 
mended the rising generation of 
Radicals to read their Bentham. There 
is no man better qualified to guide the 
rising Radicals than he, and I wish they 
‘would take his advice. I do so, and I 
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will give the hon. Gentleman opposite a 
concluding quotation from Bentham’s 
Principles of the Civil Code. He says—- 

“ With respect to property, security consists 
in no shock or derangement being 

, Which has been Sontlon on the 

laws, of enjoying a certain portion of —_ 
The legislator owes the greatest 
these expectations to which he has given birth, 
When he does not interfere with them, he does 
all that is essential to the happiness of society ; 
when he injures them, he always produces a 
proportionate sum of evil.” 
Mr. Speaker, I trust that this House will 
reject, as it has always rejected, these 
proposals to legalise confiscation. 1 hope 
this House will, by an overwhelming and 
decisive majority, reject the proposals 
of this Bill, which is really one of 
the coolest and most impudent attacks 
upon the security of property which 1 
think has ever been submitted to the 
Legislature of a civilised country. [ now 
beg to move that this Bill be read a 
second time this day six months. 

*(1.48.) Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): 
I rise to second the Motion of the hen, 
Member for Peckham (Mr. Baumann) that 
this Bill be reail a second time this day six 
months. The hon. Member said that he 
should have regarded the Bill as a joke 
had it been brought forward by any other 
gentlemen than the hon. an? learned 
Member for Haddington (Mr. Haldane) 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
East Fife (Mr. Asquith); but I regard it 
as a joke, and chiefly because these hon, 
Members have brought it forward. The 
ability, eloquence, and power of the two 
hon. and learned Members are admitted, 
but they themselves know that they are 
not regarded generally as having much 
power of joking ; and therefore, | think, 
they wished to prove by this Bill that 
they had as much ability in the direction 
of joking as in any other direction. The 
matter of compulsory sale has many 
advocates in Ireland ; but even: the most 
advanced advocate of that theory in Ire- 
land whom I have ever met has never 
had the audacity to advocate that a law 
should be made compelling landlords to 
sell in cases where the tenants wished to 
buy, unless the same law compelled the 
tenants to buy where the landlords 
wished to sell ; yet this Bill compels the 
landlords to sell, and leaves the County 
Council perfectly free, to buy or not as it 
may wish. Indeed, the principle is that 
the County Council ought not to buy 
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where there is any risk ; they shall buy | 


only where the gain to them is immediate 
and certain, and the loss to the landlords 
or owners equally certain. I thought 
that some parts of Ireland led the way 
in the desire to rob landlords; but here is 
a Bill that goes beyond anything that 
any Irish land reformer has ever dreamed 
of, and beyond anything of which any 
man has ever dreamed; and really, in 
¢ertain res this Bill goes further 
than the wildest theories of Mr. Henry 
George. But my hon. Friend who 
moved the rejection of this Bill said 
that it never could be for the advantage 
of the inhabitants to apply its proposals, 
because security of property was for the 
general good. I think my hon. Friend 
1s partly right and partly wrong—right 
if he looks away into the future, and to 
the general unsettiement and insecurity 
which would arise ; but wrong if he looks 
merely at the near present, because, if 
there are in a given area thirty thousand 
people, and if thirty of those are the 
und landlords, it will, undoubtedly, 

a present advantage to the twenty- 
nine thousand nine hundred and seventy 
that the thirty shall be robbed, and the 
proceeds distributed among the others ; 
therefore, robbery is present gain to 
those who share the plunder, but future 
loss to the whole community by un- 
settling the rights of property, and of all 
kinds of property, should the principle of 
this Bill be fully extended. The hon. and 
learned Member for Haddington had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping from laugh- 
ing while he was moving this Bill, and 
his Radical friends around him certainly 
seemed to be greatly amused. The 
audacity of the proposal was so boundless 
that no one could really treat it seriously. 
The Mover of the Bill said that land 
stood on a different footing from other 
property, but that I entirely fail to see. 
Where is the real difference between 
what may be called unearned increment 
in the case of land and in the case of a 
newspaper, a bank, the goodwill of a 
- business, and especially of the business 
of a solicitor or a doctor, and, indeed, 
of almost al! kinds of business adventure 
which grow with the growth of «a 
locality ? Take the case of a newspaper. 
A man purchases some land with or 
without houses on it, in a growing town, 
and,at the same time, and for exactly the 
#ame amount, he purchases a newspaper 
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in that town. Well, in 20 years the 
town has doubled in population and in 
prosperity, and at the end of the 20 
years the purchaser wishes to sell both 
the land and the newspaper. He will in 
all probability have a larger profit on the 
sale of the newspaper than on the sale 
of the land. All the time, during the 
20 years, he has lain out of both the 
capital which he invested in the land and 
the capital he invested in the newspaper, 
He has, during the whole time, paid the 
outgoings of both—-namely, the rent and 
taxes and other expenses ing the 
land, and he has taken the profits, 
whatever they may have been; and in 
like manner he has paid the running 
expenses of the newspaper, which he has 
employed others to work for him, and has 
taken the annual profits therefrom. He 
has expended neither time nor personal 
labour, to any great extent, on either the 
land or the newspaper, and, in proportion 
to the capital expended, and the current 
expenses, his profits during the 20 
years have been as great,or greater, from 
the newspaper than from the land. I 
want to know, in what single particular 
the two cases differ? The increase in 
value of the land and the increase in 
value of the newspaper have arisen from 
exactly the same cause—namely, the 
growth and improvement of the town or 
district. Does not exactly the same thing 
apply to « solicitor’s practice ? Twosolicitors 
of equalability start in two towns. The 
one town progresses, and so does the 
solicitor’s practice. The other town goes 
back, and so does the solicitor’s practice. 
There is no business I can imagine in 
which there is not what I may call un- 
earned increment ; that is to say, an 
increase in the value of the business 
which is solely dependent on the growth 
and improvement of the locality in which 
that business happens to be situated. It 
may be said that the people cannot live 
without land, but equally little can they 
live in this age without many of the busi- 
nesses that grow with the growth of towns. 
But, if this. Bill passes, who will purchase 
land, especially in towns? Will any 
man put one penny of capital inte land 
when ‘if it falls in value he loses, and 
if it increases in value he makes no 
profit whatever? Nay, more—his land 
will not be taken even at the price he 
paid for it. He may buy land at a cer- 
tain price, and five years later it falls 
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one-third in value. Then the County 
Council gets it valued when its value is 
at its lowest; then fifteen years later 
the land may be worth double the price 
paid for it, and then the County Council 
takes it, not at cost price, but actually at 
the lowest figure it reached in twenty 
years. That this would be so is clear ; 
for a County Council must do its duty 
in a business-like manner, and it woul 

-not be business-like to value the land at 
the date when the owner buys it, except 
where there was an absolute certainty of 
constant increase in value—and that 
occurs in very few places. The County 
Council must be prudent. It must be 
business-like; it must wait for the 
lowest moment to value, otherwise it 
will not be doing its best for its electors. 
It is difficult to argue seriously about 
this Bill. It surely must bea joke. If 
it is good in principle, the principle must 
apply to all businesses in which an un- 
earned increment is possible, and that I 
have shown is possible in any business 
I can imagine, as so much depends on 
the good fortune of placing the business 
in a growing locality. If this Bill 
undertook in any way, however slight, 
to compensate for loss, then I could see 
some reason in it. If it valued the pro- 
perty, and then gave the owner the 
option of forcing the County Council to 
take it in case it fell in value, there 
would be some shadow of reason for the 
Bill; but, as the Bill stands, no legisla- 
tion like it has been attempted in the 
civilised world. But I think this Bill 
has a political tendency. Its promoter 
several times spoke of the electors, and of 
the extension of the franchise. There- 
fore, his idea seems to be that his Bill, 
looking like an attempt to rob the great 
landowners for the good of the people, 
will be so popular with the middle and 
lower classes. But in this respect it will 
fail if the facts are put before the people, 
for this Bill applies to the property of 
small owners as well as of large owners‘ 
and T find that while the gross rental of 
the large owners in the United Kingdom, 
who own each above one thousand 
acres, is 37 millions sterling, the 


gross rental of those owners, whose 
property is less than 20 acres, is 43 
millions sterling. Thus it is the small 
owners who will be hit hardest by this 
Bill, firstly because they own a greater 
quantity of the jand of this country than 
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the large owners do; and, secondly, 
because, in the case of large owners, 
probably only a portion of the property 
of any given owner will be taken; 
whereas in the case of the small owners,. 
if the property of any man is taken, it will 
probably be his whole property that will 
be taken. But let me show how entirely 
it would stop enterprise if the principle 
of this Bill were applied generally to all 
a, as I hold it must be if it is 
applied to land; let me take the case 
of a tramway in a new district. 
The County Councils say that at some 
future time they may probably take over 
all tramways ; therefore a tramway is an 
appropriate illustration. A company 
makes a tramway towards a new suburb. 
At first the tramway will pay very 
little, but the Company makes it, know- 
ing that as the district is growing, the 
tramway will pay well in the future. 
But suppose the County Council have 
power to value the tramway in the first 
year of its existence, with a view to 
taking it over at that* valuation if it 
became a really paying concern, what 
Company will, under such a state of the 
law, ever make a tramway in a new 
suburb? Therefore in its earlier stages a 
new district will be deprived of any chance 
of having a tramway. Why, the more this 
Bill is looked at the more foolish it appears. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman 
made a long speech, and he did not spend 
five minutes of it in dealing with the 
Bill. He only dealt with general prin- 
ciples. He was afraid to face his own 
Bill. The Bill appears to give to the 
Local Government Board a right, if it 
thinks fit, to refuse to consent to the 
County Council valuing any given land— 
but really the Local Government Board 
cannot withhold its consent, for the Bill, 
says the Board is only to withhold its 
consent where it appears that taking the 
land or having it valued would not be for 
the good of the inhabitants ; and such a 
thing would never appear. "How can it 
ever be for my disadvantage to have 
another man’s land valued and power 
given to me to take that land if it rises 
in value, and to leave it alone if it 
does not so rise? In fact, I think 
it would be possible, if this Bill 
were passed, that the inhabitants of 
a district could mandamus a Coun 

Council to compel it to value all the land 
in the county and register the same with 
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view to its being taken in future in case 
it increased in value. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman tries to put a gloss 
on the really terrible part of the Bill— 
namely, the part allowing a County Council 
to value land and then, at some future 
time to take the iand, not at the market 
value at the time of taking, but at the 
market value at the time of valuation. 
He says, “Oh no; my Bill says, take 
the land at the market value at the time 
of taking, minus the unearned increment 
accruing since the date of valuation.” 
Where is the difference between this 
and taking the land at the value at the 
time of valuation? It is exactly the 
same thing, but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman shies at boldly saying, 
“* Land shall be purchased compulsorily at 
a price perhaps only half the market 
value.” This is what his Bill says really, 
though he does not venture to say so 
much. But this Bill, though brought in 
by two Scotch Members, says that it shall 
not apply to Scotland or [reland. 

Mr. HALDANE: There is another 
Bill before the House to apply the pro- 
visions to Scotland, but it was decided 
that the two countries should not be 
included in one Bill because the 
machinery was necessarily different in 
the two cases. Substantially, however, 
the Bills are the same. 

Mr. RENTOUL: Oh, very well. I 
wonder how the Scotch people will like it ! 
But this Bill does not apply to Ireland. 
Is this another injustice to Lreland? But 
it is needless to say more. It is ditflicult 
to discuss the Bill seriously. It is only 
backed by one English Member. (Cries of 
“Three.”) Well, it is the production, the 
sole production, of two Scotch Members. 
They may deal with Scotland as they 
like, but better leave English Members 
to begin this new scheme in England. I 
am sure the Bill will be rejected by a 
great majority. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 


-day six months,”—(.Vr. Baumann.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


(2.27.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 


(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I regret that 


my hon. Friends who oppose this Bill 
are not present, as I should like to have 
made some remarks on their speeches. 
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They dealt with the Bill as a good joke, 
and, apparently, thought it better to 
treat it as a joke rather than to bring 
any serious arguments against it. They 
did not advance any very serious argu- 
ments against the proposal of my hon. 
Friend. There is no doubt that proposal 
is a very considerable new departure in 
regard to land legislation, but the reason 
for that is, that there is a growing feel- 
ing that the true mode of dealing with 
land legislation is to municipalise it 
rather than to increase the number of 
proprietors. The reason why this matter 
has made greater progress of late is two- 
fold. First, that the present system 
accentuates year by year the injustice 
that the community should sow and the 
individual reap; and, secondly, we have 
in existence powerful representative Local 
Bodies into whose hands we can safely 
put these questions. The whole argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Peckham 
(Mr. Baumann) was, as far as I can 
judge, a question of property ; he based 
the whole matter on the question of, 
security of property, and said that the 
Bill would break down the whole fabric 
of society. It struck me that what the 
hon. Member was really more afraid of 
was the giving of further powers to the 
London County Council. The hon. 
Member never speaks in this House 
without taking the opportunity of saying 
something harsh, and in most cases, 

I think, unjust, about that great body, 
and I think that hon. Members on that 
side of the House seem to think that 
these public authorities being created, the 

powers which were originally given them 
ought to remain with them, that they 
ought to attand to, and deal with, our 
drains, and do nothing further; but I 

am glad to think that they have created 

what they themselves think is somewhat 
a monster, and that monster I hope will 

swallow up a great many of the duties 
which are at present performed by this 
House. The two hon. Members used 

very strong words and somewhat poor 
jokes in reference to this Bill. If the 
Bill be as bad as they represented it to 
be, it appears to me that their s es 
in reply were singularly weak. Their 

great argument so far as I can judge was 

this—that if we deal with land in this 
direction and under these circumstances, 

we ought also to deal with all other 
forms of property. I have myself no- 
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urticular objection to dealing with other 
orms of property as well; if the hon. 
Members will show us the way in which 
that legislation can be carried out. 
But I think my hon. Friend the mover 
of this Bill pointed out the very essential 
difference between dealing with land and 
dealing with other forms of property ; 
because, as he pointed out, the land is 
limited in extent, it is at the bottom of 
ail productions in this country, and it 
is really a monopoly which no other 
form of property can possibly be, and 
fwrther—and ! think this is an important 
point—while it is quite within the com- 
petency of our Local Authorities to deal 
with the question of the land, it is not 
by any means within their power to 
acquire great businesses und to curry them 
on for the benefit of the community. 
As regards the general question put for- 
ward by the two hon. Members who have 
spoken, as I understood the hon. Member 
for Peckham—who I am glad to 
see has returned to his ‘place —he 
did not seem to understand this ques- 
tion of the unearned increment at 
all. So far as I can see, he said 
nothing in regard to what, after all, is 
the pith and marrow of the Bill of my 
hon, Friend, in regard to what we con- 
sider the injustice of the present situa- 
tion. He made a few jokes--I am 
bound to say a few excellent jokes—but 
he did not deal with what we believe to 
be the present position in regard to the 
question of the unearned increment. It 
is a difficult thing to define the unearned 
increment. Every one can define it in 
away. For myself my definition of it 
is this: that it is the value of the land, 
apart from its ordinary agricultural pro- 
ductive process, and apart from any 
capital, cutlay or enterprise that may 
have been put into it by its owner; the 
value which is created by the exist- 
ence, by the presence, by the outlay, 
the enterprise and the energy of the 
community at large. That is the portion 
vend the value of the land which we 
desire, if possible, to obtain for the com- 
munity, and which, at present, is con- 
fiseated by certain individuals throughout 
the country. I desire especially, in 
speaking in this Debate, to deal with it 
from a London point of view. I think 


the London point of view is, after all, 
the strongest case we have, because the 
number of owners in London is probably 
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more limited than in any other town. 
They have a greater monopoly under 
the leasehold system over land of 
that kind, the rents are higher, 
and this unearned increment grows 
at a greater proportionate rate than 
probably anywhere else throughout 
the country. I suppose I may say that 
probably the agricultural value of the 
land is something like, or would be about 
£250,000, whereas the actual value 
of the land, apart from the value of the 
buildings, it has been estimated by many 
competent persons, at the lowest estimate- 
out of a total rateable value of 
£40,000,000, is something like 
£15,000,000. That is what we may 
consider to be the unearned increment 
in regard to London itself. Everyone 
knows that it would be superfluous to 
discuss the question at any length. 
Everyone knows that the very large in- 
creasing annual valae of the land of 
London is due in no sense to the energy 
or outlay of the owners of that land. It 
is due partly to the expenditure of the 
tenants, and partly to the buildings. 
Hon. Members will remember with re- 
gard to the evidence given before the 
Strand Committee on the betterment 
question, that there were cases mentioned 
in which itappeared that the sites had been 
advertised, with this additional attraction 
in the advertisement, that. the Loca! 
Authority were going to make improve- 
ments; and that the result of that 
would be that it would greatly increase 
the value of the sites. And I suppose 
that no one will deny that the bulk of 
this expenditure goes practically into 
the pockets of the ownerg; the com- 
munity at large is what we may call 
rack-rented for the benefit of those who 
happen to own the land. My hon. 
Friend below me when my hon. Friend 
the Member for Haddington (Mr. 
Haldane) was speaking, seemed to imply 
that the best way of arriving at the 
value of the unearned increment for the 
benefit of the community would be 
by some form of taxation. In that 
I very much agree; and this proposal 
of my hon. Friend is in no sense of 
the word antagonitic to any pro 
position to get at this unearned: incre- 
ment by means of taxation. As regards. 
the question of betterment, I may say 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
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Board in his place the other day 
practically admitted the principle that 
is contended for by my right hon. 
Friend, and by hon. Members on this 
side of the House. He admitted the 
principle of betterment. The principle 
of betterment is this, that, where it can 
be shown that an individual is benefited 
at the expense of the community, that 
individual ought to pay a sort of ransom 
to the community for the benefit which 
is done him. That is the principle of 
betterment, as that is the principle 
which underlies the Bill of my hon. 
Friend. We were told by hon. eatiev 
opposite that there would be great in- 
justice done in regard to this Bill; but 
as my hon. Friend pointed out there is 
no proposal in this Bill to take anything 
from anybody to which he has a just 
right, and to which he can show a just 
claim, and I must say that the object of 
the Bill seems to be one which ouglit to 
commend itself to the Liberty and Pro- 
perty Defence League, because it is 
really in the interests of property that 
this Bill will be carried through. Then 
we were told—I think the hon. Member 
who seconded the Amendment specially 
dwelt upon this—that, it would discourage 
enterprise, and the development of 
estates in London. How would that affect 
the question of the vacant land? Is 
there any enterprise or development in 
regard to these vacant spaces? The 
whole of their value is the result of the 
expenditure of the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants and out of the rates, and there is 
no doubt, as regards them, that the effect 
of the Bill would not affect in any way 
the question of dealing with them. As 
regards the owners themselves, as was 
pointed out by my hon. Friend opposite, 
the bulk of the improvements in London 
are not done by the owners, but by the 
builders, the leaseholders, and the occu- 
piers, and where they are done by the 
owner they are done, not with the view 
of unearned increment, but with the view 
of immediate profit for any outlay they 
may have undertaken; and practically 
the bulk of the improvements are done 
under the leasehold system by builders 
and by the occupiers, and surely, theo- 
retically, if one were asked, what system 
would be the most likely to encourage 
euterprise, and development under any 
system of land tenure, one would have 
thought that the leasehold system, which 
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prevails in London, would certainly do 
that. It is under the leasehold system 
that, practically, the additional expendi- 
ture of the occupier is absorbed by 
higher rents and higher rates, first by 
the owner and secondly by the com- 
munity. But noone would have thought 
that this would be the greatest possible 
discouragement to the development of 
enterprise, seeing that London has de- 
veloped under it in the most extraordi- 
nary way. As regards the question of 
insecurity, I am bound to say this, that, 
so far as regards this Bill, we look at 
the matter more as a question of prin- 
ciple than as a question of detail; and 
if it were thought that the period of 
twenty years was too long—and I am 
inclined myself to think it is somewhat 
too long—lI am quite sure that when the 
matter was considered, there would be no 
objection to reduce that length of time.. 
And in regard to the question also of the 
interference of the Local Government 
Board as a check over the proceedings 
of the Local Body, there, again, I am 
sure, if it can be shown that a further- 
check is necessary, there would be no- 
objection to put in any fair proposal in 
that respect that might be made. But 
as regards the general principle of the 
Bill, we say that where an increase 
of value is due to the action of 
the community, there the community 
ought to be able to intercept that 
profit. It is mainly where the question 
of compulsion comes in, that this Bill— 
the novel portion of it, is in reference 
to the land valuation and the ultimate 
purchase of the unearned increment. 
My hon. Friend the Member for 
Peckham (Mr. Baumann) said if you 
give what he called “ the call for land” 
to the County Councils for public 
improvements, you ought to give it also 
in reference to tramways. That is 
exactly what exists under the present 
svstem, because in London, only theother 
day, a case occurred in which the tram- 
way had been built ; and in the very Act 
which enabled the company to build the 
tramway there was a provision that 20 
years afterwards the local authority, if 
necessary, could buy, not with, but 
without the unearned increment. So 
that that is not an argument against, 
but a very useful precedent in regard 
to this Bill. The hon. Member for 
Peckham said if you give these powers 
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to the County Councils, they will 
certainly deal with them in an unjust 
way ; and it will probably lead to 
jobbery and to corruption. 

Mr. BAUMANN: I did not say any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Then I 
-am very glad, and it is not necessary for 
me to argue that point. There is this 
further to be said, that as I said just 
now, I think it very reasonable that 
-a check in the interests of the public 
should be placed on the action of the 
Local Body in the use of these 
powers, and if any hon. Member can 
show, that further powers ought to 
be given to some public body to 
prevent any abuse of these powers 
we should be content to accept them. 
But we believe that our great Local 
Authorities are now so representative 
and efficient that these extra-additional 
checks on their proceedings are no longer 
necessary. The machinery proposed in 
this Bill is of a very simple and efficient 
character. The valuation will be done 
eunder the ordinary rules of valuation. 
As my hon. Friend pointed out, there will 
be no more difficulty in regard to the 
valuation of these properties than there 
is in regard to valuation for railways or 
for any other purpose, All that is 
required is that, if the Local Authorities 
desire to buy, a second valuation will be 
necessary in order to show what outlay 
has been expended on the land by the 
owner, and that, plus the tirst valuation, 
will be the price the Local Authority will 
pay to him. We believe that this is, to a 
-certain extent, a middle course between 
the existing state of things, which is con- 
fiscation of the property of the com- 
munity by a few individuals, and between 
what goes by the name of nationalisation 
of land, which is confiscation of the pro- 
perty and outlay of the landlords with- 
out compensation. One great advantage 
of this proposal is that it will not com- 
plicate in any sense the questions of con- 
tracts, or of individual interests ina par- 
ticular property, or of the past. It will 
only apply to the question of the future, 
-and will, to that extent, be very much 
simpler than any of the proposals with 
regard to ground rents. We believe it is 
right that the community at large should 
be able to intercept the increase of value 
which belongs to themselves ; and while 
we do not say that this is a very perfect 
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or far-reaching plan, we believe that it is 
the first and the best step towards the 
municipalisation of the land in the in- 
terests of the community, and that it 
will be in the interest not only of the 
community at large, but also of the pro- 
perty owners themselves. 

*(2.54.) Mr. LAWSON (St. 
Pancras, W.): I join with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Peckham (Mr. Baumann) in characteris- 
ing this Biil as one of the most fantastic 
and irrational proposals that were ever 
made to Parliament, although I do this 
from a somewhat different point of view. 
I claim to bea strong advocate of land law 
reform; but I believe this Bil! to be re-ac- 
tionary, and to be calculated to arrest 
the development of our towns, and to 
put a stop altogether to the improvement 
of agricultural holdings. I fully accept 
the doctrine laid down by Mill that 
the ownership of the land should be 
subordinate to the general policy of the 
State, and I differ from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who deny that land is essentially 
different from other kinds of property. 
I believe myself that from the nature of 
things, as is admitted by all thinkers 
and economists, there is a fundamental 
difference between land and all other 
kinds of property about which it is not 
necessary to debate; and I go further 
and say that I know from my own ex- 
perience, municipal and Parliamentary, 
that there is a large unearned increment 
due to the growth of the community. 
I do not think it goes to the extent 
pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Poplar (Mr. Sydney Buxton). All in- 
crement is not unearned, as he seems to 
imagine. A great deal is earned by the 
energy and industry of the small tenants 
and householders who have spent their 
lives in creating a value which has 
nothing whatever to do with the move- 
ment of population, and by the work of 
many who have themselves attracted the 
population, the movement of which is 
made one of the elements of valuation 
under this Bill. But with the un- 
earned increment the Bill will not deal. 
The Bill engages Municipal Bodies 
in some isolated bling transactions 
in land. It does not enable them to 
take the increased value of the pro- 
perty from time to time. It plunges 
them in the gambling of Tokenhouse 
Yard in competition with land com- 
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panies and with individuals. Sometimes 
they may make a good shot ; more often, as 
experience points out, they will probably 
make a bad one. We know that the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Haldane), who 
introduced this Bill, is a very bold and 
uncompromising legislator. The House 
will recollect, from its recent experience, 
that the last measure which came from 
him was one to render women eligible 
for the office of Commander-in-Chief. 
This Bill which he introduces to-day will 
make it impossible for any person to 
oceupy his home, to carry on his busi- 
ness, or to earn his livelihood without 
the leave or licence of the Local Autho- 
rity, the County Council, or the Muni- 
cipality. From all I have been able to 
learn, this Bill has a somewhat different 
origin from that supposed by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. It comes, I believe, from 
a well-known body of “ Possibilists,” or 
Progressive Socialists, the Fabian Society, 
of which I think my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr, Haldane) is one of the chief 
priests. (Mr. Haupane: No.) Lonly know 
that this Bill is adopted by them, and 
that they oppose it to the measure of 
leasehold enfranchisement. My hon. 
and learned Friend very wisely and 
skilfully glided over the effective pro- 
visions of this Bill, and I wish to draw 
the attention of the House to the dis- 
tinction between the objects stated by 
the hon. Member and the means as in- 
terpreted by the clauses. He told us 
that the land was to be taken, if re- 
quired, in the interests of the population. 
There is not a word in the Bill about the 
community in that sense. He said it was 
partly done now for public purposes, 
and I am fully aware that land is taken 
for public purposes under Private Bills. 
(An hon. Mewper: And by Pro- 
visional Orders.) He said it was done 
in the interests of public health, 
and I know there are several Public 
Health Acts, including two for Lendon. 
Under one of these, the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, which contains the 
best terms ever yet accorded to a Public 
Body when it is a question of public 
health, the Local Authority may take 
land and refuse to pay the owner for the 
additional value which he derives from 
keeping it in an insanitary condition, 
thus trading on the misery of the 
tenants ; and the other Act empowers 
the Local Authority to put houses into a 
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sanitary condition at the cost of the 
owner. This Bill absolutely destroys all 
security of tenure. I should like to 
know how any person would spend any- 
thing on his home, when at any moment 
for a period of 20 years the County 
Council may send their officers to 
purchase and take possession? My 
hon. and learned Friend knows that 
the copyholder at one time “ could 
not eat, drink, and sleep securely,” 
and that is the condition to which 
he seeks to reduce every jnhabitant of 
a corporate town, whose only resort 
in such a case would be to arbitration 
for compensation. There is a great deal, 
after all, in the sentiment of property, 
but there will be no compensation for 
the sentiment of “home,” and I doubt 
whether there would be any compensa- 
tion for the loss of that trade and good- 
will which a person may have done a 
good deal to make, and which has 
mcreased the prosperity of the neigh- 
bourhood. There is a provision giving 
compensation for disturbance, but will 
that cover the case of the tradesman who 
has not yet reaped the full meed of all 
his efforts, and whose business may be 
in a more or less transient condition, 
although he may have expended large 
sums with the view to future business? 
Then I deal- further with this question 
of valuation, and I ask any hon. Mem- 
ber who has had experience of municipal 
government whether he believes that 
in fixing the rateable value the Com- 
mittee that goes round, assisted by ex- 
perts, is in the habit of defining how 
much exactly of the rateable value is due 
to the movement of population. The 
building is valued as a whole. I admit 
that some surveyors said in evidence 
that in their own minds they did separate 
the land from the buildings, but I never 
heard any of them say that they at- 
tempted to define how much of it was 
the unearned increment, and how much 
the increment earned by the efforts of 
the tenant But of course that is a 
practical difficulty which the bon. Meme 
ber may think he may be able to get rid 
of by a reassessment of the whole 
country. But then let me deal with the 
absolute improvement. What is the im- 
provement of a house? It may add 
considerably to its value in the eyes of 
the owner, but it is very often doubtful 
whether it adds to its letting value. An 
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artist adds to his house a large studio ; ; | the purpose of municipal improvement. 
he receives notice from the CountyCouncil | But I daresay the hon. Mem would 
that he will be turned out. Will he get | like to hear something of the experience 
any compensation for that? Will they of our own Council in London which has 
allow him the expense to which he bas gone in for land speculation in the past, 
been put for light, and all the pwr-|and which has taken a great deal of 

of his calling. They cannot do it | land abutting on new thoroughfares and 
under the Bill, and I venture to say thai likely to increase enormously in value on 
that artist would notreceive much satisfae- account of public improvements. I quite 
tion from the thought that the Municipal | admit that the hon. Member for Poplar 
Body would receive the reward if they (Mr. Sydney Buxton) was absolutely 
were able to let the house at an en- ‘right when he said there has been a great 
hanced rent to another would-be tenant. | increment of value on the frontages on 
Tt is an adage in law that a man’s house | account of public expenditure, and there- 
is his safest retreat. Under this Bill no | fore it is the more striking to point out 
man could be safe in the occupation of | that in every case but one there has 
his house; and I oppose this Bill most been an actual loss incurred by the 
strongly, because I think it should be | | method of recoupment over and above 
the aim of all land law reformers to in- | the cost of the work. I have a paper 
crease security of tenure more and | that was handed in to the Strand Better- 
more to identify occupancy with owner- | ment Committee, and from it I take the 
ship. This Bill does all it is possible to "case of Charing Cross Road. Charing Cross 
do to render occupancy and tenancy as | Road was a thoroughfare pierced through 
unstable and as transitory and as un-' the slums, and there were new lines 
comfortable as they could be made. on either side which you would have 
The hon. Member objects to our thought would have attracted a different 
talking of the possibility of jobbery | class of buildings and led to the 
arising under the Bill. I do not wish | expenditure of capital in building 
to use the word “ jobbery.” But unfor- fine houses, and, of course, it 
tunately in London we do not think our- | made an immense difference to our muni- 
selves free from the suspicion of jobbery. | cipal revenue. As actually carried out 
The London County Council takes every | the amount of compensation paid was 
means of avoiding suspicion. This Bill | £691,000; the amount realised by sale 
will plunge County Councils in a Ser- | of surplus, £180,000; the net cost being 
bonian bog of land speculation. It is a £510,000. If only the property actually 
question whether land speculation in this | required to form the street had been taken 
country has been profitable. I ask the | the amount of compensation would have 
hon. Member to take the case of the | been £478,000 ; the amount realised by 
great Land Companies working in and | the sale of surplus, £55,000 ; and the 
around London, They purchased in the | net cost £423,000—or a loss of £80,000 
open market land which they felt sure | by pursuing the method of recoupment 
from the conditions of the neighbourhood | and compulsory purchase by the CGor- 
was likely to considerably rise in value| poration. In the case of Shaftesbury 
within a short period of time. Some of Avenue, though the figures were not 
these companies are in liquidation ; | quite’ so significant, the result was the 
others pay dividends of oneortwoper cent. same. The only case in which the 
Does the hon. Gentleman think it would | London authorities have reaped any 
be to the advantage of Municipal Bodies | benefit by buying land for the purpose of 
to embark in such a speculation? They | recoupment when they have made public 
could not buy under such advantageous | improvements is the notorious case of 
conditions as the land companies,| Northumberland Avenue, where, the 
because they are forced to buy compul-| gardens of the Duke of Northumberland 
sorily under the Lands Clauses Act. | being uncovered, there was no com- 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member | pensation to be paid to the multiplica- 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber-| tion of interests that always arises ix 
lain), giving evidence before the Housing | the case of buildings. In that case 
of the Poor Commission said that Birming- | there was a surplus of £130,000. That 
‘ham paid thirty-three per cent. over | is the net result that can be set against 
the market value for land, taken for| the 25 great schemes carried out in 
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‘London by the method of recoupment. 
The advice of Mr. Charles Harrison, the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
‘the London County Council, is very 
‘important from our point of view. He 
was asked, before the Strand Better- 
ment Committee, whether this had been 
-his experience, and he said— 

“ A very curious set of results is shown by 
the table ted. I was alluding to the 
‘artizans’ dwellings scheme first. There was a 
statement of the artizans’ dw scheme 
under ood Cross ‘paid ao give the list 
-there—the amoun or compensation in 
the whole of these schemes was one and a 
half millions in round figures. The other Pay: 
ments were £330,000, so that the gross cost 
‘was £1,850,000. The value of the land 
obtained was £365,000, and the net cost 
£1,483,000, and the recoupment is given in. 
‘The Chairman: Q. I am asking you apon the 
‘broad principle of recoupment—do you say 
that thers is no nece:sity for recoupment 
‘because, in the case of land p for 
artizans’ dwellings, which is in no sense a 

blic improvement of thoroughfare, which 
is simply displacing workmen’s houses and 
‘putting other houses upon that site, and 
which other houses will have a lettin 
walue, of course, which is not mentio 
here—do you the principle of recoup- 
ment should be y Be where a street im- 
provement is carried out ? 4. My own opinion 
is decidedly that it should. You find the re- 
coupments, as far as we have been able to 
-ascertain them, have invariably brought back a 
-com ively small sum of money in most 
of the cases compared with the outlay, and 
‘that it has not resulted in a profit. The net 
wresuit is that the more land you take the more 
you lose.” 

‘The experience ®f Liverpool affords 
another instance of the failure of munici- 
palities to make a satisfactory profit out 
of their estates. I maintain that the 
-difficulties surrounding Municipal Cor- 
porations as landowners are many and 
‘insuperable, and I do not wish to see our 
authorities “ jobbing” in land. I think 
it would be a disastrous failure, even 
‘from the financial point of view. If 
there is unearned increment to be inter- 
-cepted, let us fall back upon the methods 
ef taxation, upon the division of rates 
and upon a municipal Death Duty, for 
-example, which will give the locality a 
certain share in the unearned increment 
as real estate passes from possessor to 
a. This was Mill's principle. 
‘The Bill is really not a Bill to enable 
Municipalities to obtain any large por- 
tion of the unearned increment. It is 
-@ cum)rous and fantastic way of dealing 
with the subject ; it is an attack upon the 
whole y;rinciple of private property in 
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land. I, for one, think it should be the 
object of all land reformers to put it 
within the grasp of every class in the 
community to secure m of the 
great immovable land. It is because I 
feel that this Bill is vicious ia principle, 
and absolutely unworkable, especially 
with the governmental restrictions in- 
serted by my hon. Friend, that I intend 
to vote against it this afternoon. 

*(3.15.) Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): 
The three hon. Members who have ad- 
dressed the House in opposition to the 
Second Reading of this Bill commenced 
their observations by stating that they 
looked upon it as a joke; and, under 
those cireumstances, I think they ought 
to be congratulated on having succeeded, 
without apparent difficulty, in treating 
it so seriously and at such great 
length. It has been refreshing to 
some of us to hear this afternoon, in 
these days of Democratic Toryism, from 
the hon. Member for Peckham and the 
hon. Member for St. Pancras, the old 
story about the rights of property, about 
the dangers and risks of invading them, 
and about the indefeasible sanctity of 
any law which happens to exist, even 
though it places the community at the 
mercy of individuals, and even though 
it may be proved to demonstration 
that the community at large is suffer- 
ing grievously from what those in- 
dividuals have done. The hon, Member 
for Peckham told us that property 
consisted in an established expecta- 
tion. An established expectation of 
what? Apparently, according to the 
hon. Member, an established expecta- 
tion that the law will never be ¢ > 
But this House has been engaged dur- 
ing the last fifty years in disappointing 
established expectations of that kind 
and in doing what the hon. Member 
and his predecessors, both leaders and 
rank and file, call legalising confisca- 
tion. There has not been a single great 
measure, from the time of the aboli- 
tion of the Corn Laws down to the Lrish 
land legislation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian, that has 
not been denounced in exactly the same 
terms and ridiculed with exactly the 
same unction as this Bill has been de- 
nounced and ridiculed thisafternoon. Ido 
not think that some hon. Members have 
quite realised the scope of this measure. 
The framers of it have two objects in 
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view, which are perfectly distinct, al- 
though they may be combined. The 
first object is to enlarge the powers of 
Local Authorities to purchase land in the 
interest of the people they represent ; 
.to restrict the compensation payable to 
the vendor to such sum as will, at the 
moment of purchase, represent its market 
value as between a willing buyer and a 
willing seller; and to give him, in addi- 
tion, a complete indemnity against all 
‘damage that he can show he has actually 
sustained. The second abject is to 
enable the community to/ appropriate 
for its own purpose, and for the 
relief of public burdens, that share, and 
that share only, of the value of land 
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broad and general proposition which I 
do not hesitate to assert—that the 
Municipal Authorities of this country, 
working as they do in the light of day, 
responsible to their constituents, subject 
to searching and sleepless criticism from 
public opinion, have amply justified 
the confidence with which the power 
of acquiring and dealing with 
land has been entrusted to them; 
and there is no ground for fear or 
apprehension that if these powers are 
enlarged, and the area of operation is ex- 
tended, they will show themselves more 
indifferent to the public interest or more 
susceptible to corrupt influences in the 
future than in the past. Now, it is per- 





which, after the passing of this Bill, can 
be shown to accrue, not from the efforts 
or the exertions of the owner or occu- 
‘pier, but from the growth of the com- 
munity or from other social causes, and 
of which at the present time the owner, 
and the owner alone, reaps the exclusive 
benefit. Now, let me deal briefly with | 
these two points. In the first place, I 
say that the object of the Bill is to 


enlarge the powers of Local Authorities | 


to take land. In every respect I differ 


from the arguments of the hou. Member | 


for St. Pancras in regard to this part of 
the case. 


nature of «a new legislative departure. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board knows very well, and most hon. 
Members must know, that every Urban 
Sanitary Authority in England has at 
present the power of acquiring land com- 
pulsorily for sewerageand drainage works, 


The Bill, although it takes a | 


step in advance, involves nothing in the | 


fectly true that this Bill does make a 
change, for whereas, under the present 
state of the law, land can only be acquired 
by Public Authorities for certain specified 
statutory purposes, this Bill proposes to 
give to the Local Authority a general 
power of acquiring land wherever it is 
necessary in the interest of the people it 
/represents. In our judgment that is a 
‘change not only in harmony with past 
legislation, but it is necessitated by the 
growing and shifting economic and social 
conditions of our large towns. Let me 
give an illustration showing how a Local 
Authority, if this Bill were passed, could 
deal with a matter of great urgency with 
which it cannot now aeal. The case I 
will take is that of a comparatively small 
| but increasing town, Which has become 
the seat of an industry, or has been re- 
sorted to for the purposes of pleasure 
'and recreation. The land of the town 
and its immediate environments belongs 


for street improvement, for parks and | toa single person. That person, from good 
pleasure grounds, for the erection of | or bad motives, does not wish the town 
markets, the construction of baths and | to extend, either because he desires to 
washhouses, and a multitude of other | preserve the amenities of his property, 
subordinate purposes of local interest ;| or for other reasons. He says—*T 
and also where a Local Authority has will not let you have the land; or, 
obtained powers from Parliament to | if I do, it shall be only on my own 
supply gas or water, or to construct tram- | terms,” which may be unreasonable or 
ways, for the purposes incidental to such | exorbitant. Instances of this kind 
undertakings. | Therefore we are not | have been stated in the House. Now, is 
asking the House to initiate a new ithe House, with the experience we have 
experiment, but to proceed upon lines | had of Municipal Government, to allow 
which have been established during the | private property in land to be carried to 
last fifty years, and which—differing here, | such a length that the whole growing life 
again, from the hon. Member for St. | and development of a community is to rest 
Pancras—-I venture to think have been | upon the discretion of a single person, who 
abundantly justified by their success. | may be wise, but who may be foolish; who 
I challenge contradiction, on  evi- | may be public-spirited, but who may be 
«lence supported by instances, to this | altogether unfitted for the discharge of 
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the responsibilities of the position in 
which he is? There is also another case 
in which the hon. Member for St, 
Pancras is interested—the short lease- 
hold system which has done so much 
injury to London. I did not vote for 
the Leasehold Enfranchisement Bill 
which the hon. Member introduced, 
because I saw no advantage in substi- 
tuting for a small body of large land- 
owners, who from the fewness of their 
numbers and the weakness of their 
position are more or less amenable to 
public opinion—in substituting for them 
a large body of small landowners whocould 
deal with the land as they pleased, and 
who were absolutely unrestrained 
by any public authority. Now, this 
Bill will enable the Local Authority to 
get rid of the system of leasehold tenure 
in towns where it is injurious. It will 
enable it to re-sell the land, or let it, or 
feu it out on reasonable terms, with 
adequate security of tenure, and subject to 
proper restrictions. There is one other 
point I will refer to, and that is the 
question of compensation. Those who 
read the Bill will see that the compensa- 
tion whieh it gives to the vendor whose 
and is taken is everything he is entitled 
to. Apart from the valuation provisions, 
with which I will deal later, whenever 
the land is purchased he will get the 
market value of it at the time of pur- 
chase; and he will get, in addition, 
compensation for disturbance. Further 
<ompensation will also be paid for sever- 
ance. Will then anyone say that the pro- 
visions of the Bill do not give everything 
which the owner is entitled to expect ? 
We all know that Public Authorities are 
in the habit of purchasing land at ex- 
travagant prices. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham has 
been quoted as having put the excess of 
purchase money in transactions with 
which he has been connected in his 
public capacity at something like thirty 
or thirty-three per cent. over a fair value. 
That is a monstrous tax upon the com- 
munity. Itisdueto twothings. In the 
first place to the fact that the machinery 
of compensation is defective, seeing that 
you have to come to Parliament for 
a special Act, or even, under the 
Public Health Act, after the Local - 
vernment Board has given its sanction 
for a Provisional Order. Under this Bill 
you would do neither. Further, the 
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cost to the community of making these 
advantageous works of public improve- 
ment has been pada 0 fan a 
by the excessive prices you have had to 
pay in the form of compensation for 
compulsory purchase to the owner from 
whom the land has been obtained. Where 
it is to the interest of the community 
that the Local Authority should obtain 
the land, we say that if the Local 
Authority is prepared to pay the full 
value with indemnity for loss sustained, 
that is going quite as far as justice 
requires. I pass from that to say one 
or two words as to the other branch of 
the Bill—the provisions dealing with the 
unearned increment. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Peckham (Mr. 
Baumann) denied the existence of the 
unearned increment, er at any rate, if 
he did not deny its existence, suggested 
that it existed in exactly the same degree 
and kind in the case of all other forms of 
property. 
Mr. BAUMANN: Hear, hear! 

*Mr. ASQUITH: I do not know 
whether my hon. Friend the Member 
for St. Pancras says likewise? 

Mr. LAWSON : I do not. 

*“Mr. ASQUITH: He does not; but 
since the argument has been advanced, 
and since it appears to be supported by 
a considerable amount of opinion on the 
other side of the House, it may be worth 
while pointing out its fallacy. The hon. 
Member for Peckham referred to Consols. 
He took the case of a person who bad 
bought Consols at 80 or 90, and had 
seen them rise to 100, which, I suppose, 
he regards as unearned increment due to 
the progress of society. (“ Hear, hear!”) 
I thought so. What is the difference ? 
The person who buys Consols at 80 
has the right to receive the sum of £3 
per year, and when they have risen 
to 100 he has still the right to receive 
£3 per year, but not one penny more. 
The only difference that has taken place 
is this—that an annual return of £3 is 
worth so many more years’ purchase 
after Consols have risen than before. 
Yes, but what is the case in relation to 
land? Why, that not only does the 
capital value of the landowner’s land 
rise in the number of years’ purchase, 
but that the annual income itself rises. 
He is able to let his land not for £3, 
but, say, for £30 per year, and even 
after he has got that he is able to sell 
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that annual income of £30 at an 
imereased number of years’ purchase. 
Therefore, I say that the suggestion 
of the hon. Gentleman is not to 
the point. Then, take the case of in- 
dustrial companies. The hon. Member 
says that we are all, as shareholders or 
as deriving profit in some form, partici- 
pators in the unearned increment. To 
some small and indefinable extent, 
that may be so. But there, again, the 
hon. Gentleman mistakes, or fails to 
observe, the fundamental difference be- 
tween the two cases with which he is deal- 
ing. Land differs from every other kind 
of property, and the owner differs from 
every other owner in this respect—that 
land is strictly limited in amount ; that 
the owner possesses a monopoly; that 
there is no effective competition between 
him and other vendors of the same com- 
modity, and that, therefore, he is able to 
demand what is practically a monopoly 
ag I am speaking of urban land. 

he case is not similar, I admit, with 
regard to agricultural land ; because, 
owing to the abolition of ‘protection 
and the devolopment of the means of 
communication, we have, practically, a 
number of alternative sources of supply 
in relation to food. But when you are 
dealing with land as a site for human 
habitation and _ residence—and par- 
ticularly land in and about great towns— 
it remains true, and will always remain 
true, that the owner of land enjoys a 
strict monopoly ; that there is no alterna- 
tive supply from which the demand can 
be met. The more population increases, 
the greater is the gravitation towards 
these centres of industry ; and he, with- 
out raising a finger by way of effort or 
exertion, without even observing the 
virtue of abstinence, of which we read in 
books of political economy, while doing 
nothing, is exacting from the community 
that which, in the form of increased 
value, is neither more nor less than 
a toll on the progress of the country, 
and—— 


Suspension or Mr. CunINGHAME 
GRAHAM. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) [Interrupting]: Per- 
haps the hon. Member will explain how 
shareholders in swindling companies—— 
(“Order!”) Oh, I am not going to be 
put down. (“ Order!” and “ Name! ”) 


Mr. Asquith 
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It isa matter of no importance to me 
whether I am named or not. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
What I want to know is, how do 
swindling shareholders in a company 
derive their funds? (“ Order!” and 
“ Name! ”) 

*Mr. SPEAKER; Order, order! The 
conduct of the hon. Gentleman is such 
that I must name him'to the House. I 
name you Mr. Cuninghame Graham. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
All right! I am simply named for | 
standing up for Socialism in this House- 
in the face of a swindling speech en- 
deavouring to draw ridiculous distinc- 
tions. That is why I am named. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, E.): I beg to 
move, in the terms of the Standing 
Order, that the hon. Member be sus- 
pended from the service of the House. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Suspend away! (To Sir J. Lubbock, 
London University, who had spoken to 
the hon. Member): Oh, leave me alone ;. 
I do not careadamn. (“ Order!”) 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
“That the hon. Member be suspended’ 
from the service of the House.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That Mr. Cuninghame 
Graham be suspended from the service 
of the House.—(Mr. Matthews.) 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr, 
Cuninghame Graham to withdraw. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Mr. Speaker, in withdrawing I wish to 
apologise for the discourtesy to you ; but 
I wish also to say that I consider I am 
suspended for standing up for Socialism. 
I shall be glad to argue that question in 
the Park with 100,000 men; but this 
House is a swindle on them. 


The hon. Member then withdrew. 
Debate resumed. 


*Mr. ASQUITH : I was endeavo 

when the hon. Member interven 
to point out that there was a 
substantial distinction between the 
unearned increment in the case of 
land and of other forms of property. 
The increase in value of ra’ 
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property in London cannot be accounted 
for in any other way than by the 


increase of population. The gross rate- 
able value of property in the Metropolis 
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has risen, in twenty years, from 
£22,000,000 to nearly £40,000,000 
a year; and although it may be 


true that during the time of that 
increase many buildings have been 
erected and street improvements made, 
nothing which has been done in that 
way can account for the enormous en- 
hancement in the value of property in 
the Metropolis. To account for it we 
have to look to the ever-increasing 
aggregation of population, which has 
enabled the landlord to appropriate to him- 
self the increased value he has done little 
or nothing to create. That being so, the 
question is, whether the unearned incre- 
ment is or is not to become the property 
of the community? We say that it 
should ; hon. Members opposite say that 
it should not. There a clear issue is 
raised, and it is upon that issue that the 
Division upon the Second Reading of this 
Bill will take place. I will now say one 
or two words as to the machinery of this 
Bill, to which so much criticism has been 
directed. I do not at all agree with my 
hon. Friend the Member for St. Pancras 
that the power of valuation given by the 
Bill, coupled with tiie power to purchase 
during the 20 years succeeding the 
valuation, will create a state of in- 
security under which neither owner nor 
occupier of property will be able to 
make such use of it as he ought to be 
able to make in his own interest. 
My hon. Friend has failed to ob- 
observe, or, if he has observed, has failed 
to give weight to the fact, that for every- 
thing which is done during the interval 
elapsing between the period of the valua- 
tion and the ultimate purchase, either in 
the way of improvement or in the way of 
judicious management, full compensation 
isto be made. The only thing for which 
compensation is not to be received is that 
part of the added value which is due to 
the progress and the growth of the com- 
munity. Therefore, it is absurd to say 
that a man whose land has been valued 
will be in the least degree prevented 
from making use of it and developing 
it by getting tenants to occupy. He 
will be in exactly as good a position 
as if a Railway Company were to 
purchase his land, subject only to a 
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difference in the measure of compensa- 
tion which this Bill introduces. The 
fears that are founded upon the uses of 
that machinery appear, when carefully 
examined, to be altogether groundless. 
My hon. Friend has spoken as if the 
effect of this measure would be to plunge 
the Local Authorities of the country into 
land speculation. It will do nothing of 
the kind. He referred to the experience 
of the land companies in and about 
London, which paid very small dividends, 
and then went into liquidation. Those 
land societies, so far as I know any- 
thing of their operations, are companies 
which not only speculate in land as a 
thing to be bought and sold, but lay 
out and develop the land for their pur- 
poses, and sink a considerable amount 
of capital in these preliminary works, 
which, if they have mistaken the market, 
or if the site is unfortunate for the 
operations, result often in failure and 
disaster. It will not be in the power 
of any Local Authority under this 
Bill to indulge in operations of that 
kind. All it cando is to purchase land 
as required for public purposes, to value 
other land—a value to be confirmed by the 
Local Government Board — indicating 
thereby that the land so valued is likely 
to be required in the interests of the com- 
munity, and that, therefore, the addi- 
tional value which will arise in the 
interval from the growth of the com- 
munity will belong, not to the owner, but 
to the community. Those are the pro- 
posals of the Bill. They do not in the least 
degree militate against any other plan 
which may be proposed for what I may call 
tapping the unearned increment; but 
they will have the effect of securing to 
the community that which is part of its 
own patrimony, that which is now 
diverted into other hands and to other 
purposes, that which the community 
creates, but of which it reaps none of the 
fruit. 

Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow): 
I always understood that the object of a 
Government was to protect individuals 
in the enjoyment of their property. For 
my own part, I am not, like my hon; 
and learned Friend the Member for 
East Fife (Mr. Asquith), able to 
distinguish between individuals and com- 
panies, because in my view the happiness 
and welfare of the community are best 
maintained by securing the rights and 
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welfare of the individual members of 


both, My hon. Friend _ suggests 
that there is a difference between 
unearned increment on.land and on 


other property. He took the case of 
Consols, and attempted to point out the 
difference. I propose to deal with ‘that 

rtion of his argument. He says the 

ifference in Consols is, that if Consols 
bought at-80 rose to 100, the holder 
would only get the £3 per year—that 
there would be no difference in the 
income.. But where do you get the £100 
for that which has cost £80? He has 
admitted that the cause is the increase in 
capital value. He says, too, that you 
get an increase in the value of the 
land. Why? Because the capital 
value of the land has increased. There- 
fore in both cases the increment arises 
from an increase in the capital value. 
The same point arises with reference to 
industrial undertakings. In each case 
the increment depends upon cireum- 
stances which are altogether beyond the 
control of the owner. The truth is that 
money is the representative of all kinds 
of property, whether it be iand or any- 
thing else, and that contention can have 
no better test than the ease with which 
Money can be converted into land and 
dand into money. ‘This Bill has been 
discussed as if it were a mere question 
affecting the owners of the land, but it 
‘is not so at all. One of its principal 
points has reference to the ratepayers, 
because it empowers the County Councils 
to take any land they may think proper. 
Under this Bill the County Council would 
have power to take any property they 
wished. But where are they to get the 
money from? I know of no powers 
under the Local Government Act of 
1888 for raising monc y for such purposes 
as this, either from borrowing, or from 
the rates. But I do not lay much stress 
on that point, because the Bill might be 
amended in that respect in Committee. 
What about the ratepayers? Are we to 
allow County Councils, by dabbling in 
land speculation, to increase the rates 
that hadto be paid by those who elect 


them ? Surely the people of this country 
are taxed enough now, and it is not right 
that they should be exposed to the risk 
of increased taxation to enable County 
Councils to indulge in fantastic sehemes 
such as are suggested by this Bill, The 


Mr. Ambrose 
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Councils will have to pay the full market 
value of the land, and they may have to 
bear the expense of assessing the value, 
which will largely add tothe price. And 
suppose the County Council make a mis- 
take; if, instead of improving in value 
the land deteriorated, who is to bear the 
loss? I suppose it is tu fall on the rate- 
payers. Mr. Speaker, it is no part of 
the duty of Government to make specu- 
lations of profit and loss, with a possible 
loss that may fall on the ratepayers. A 
ratepayer pays his rates to maintain the 
necessary authority for doing the work of 
the parish or district, and there is no obli- 
gation upon him to find money to 
enable the County Council or any other 
Local Authority to indulge in schemes of 
this kind. I contend that the principle 
of this Bill is entirely new, and that no 
analogous case has been quoted as a pre- 
cedent. If anyone could make out a case 
for the Bill, Iam sure the hon. Member 
for Fife (Mr. Asquith) could, but he has 
been unable to do so. The hon. Member 
for Haddington (Mr. Haldane) started 
with the case of Lord Cairns’ Bill for the 
amendment of the law relating to 
settled land, but under that Bill the 
rights of the remainder-man had to be 
preserved, either in money or land. The 
other case quoted by my hon. Friend is 
that of railways. But in the case of rail- 
ways, the necessity for the land proposed 
to be acquired compulsorily has to be 
proved before a Committee of the House 
of Commons. A specific case has to be 
made out, and upor that the House gives 
the necessary authority. Again, in 
taking powers for the construction of 
artizans’ dwellings, proof has to be given 
of a distinct neglect of duty on the part 
of the property owner ; and im all cases 
where land is taken for drainage and other 
purposes, under the Sanitary Laws, ap- 
plication has to to be made to Parliament 
fora Provisional Order. I contend, there- 
fore, that my hon. Friend is in error 
when he says there isa precedent for the 
principle contained in this Bill. But the 
worst part of the Bill seems to be that 
which deals with the question of the 
jand-charge. Let hon. Members consider 
for a moment what will be the effect of 
having a land-charge registered against 
any particular property, under any cir- 
cumstances. Why, Sir, it will be puttin 

a dead hand upon the property, an 
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sacrificing it, at all events, for 20 years. 
How could the owner deal with it? If 
he wanted to sell it he might get less 
—certainly not more—than the price 
fixed upon it by the County Council, 
and in addition to that his power of 
borrowing money on it would be greatly 
reduced. Supposing the owner wished 
to develop the property, and incurred 
considerable expense in making streets 
and laying down drains, and erecting 
houses. What then? “Oh,” say my 
hon. and learned Friends, “he is to be 

id for all that. That is to be taken 
into account when the County Council 
acts’’! But, Mr. Speaker, it may happen 
that the owner may lay out a great deal 
of money, and that there may be no un- 
earned increment arising from it. In- 
atead of being successful, thedevelopment 
may be an entire failure. He may lay 
out the streets and fail to sell the land 
on either side, or he may erect houses 
and not be able to let them. In that 
case the Council may leave the property 
on his own hands ; but if there should be 
an increase in the value of the land, the 
Council might come in and claim the re- 
sult of his improvements as unearned in- 
crement. Mr. Speaker, there is a fallacy 
underlying the whole of this talk about 
unearned increment. The prospective 
value—or unearned increment, as it is 
called—really constitutes a part of the 

resent value, and this is a point well 

nown to every person accustomed to 
the valuation of land. You never 
can assess and arrive at the real 
value of a property unless, and until you 
take into consideration the possible 
future of that property, which is the un- 
earned increment some hon. Members 
opposite have been discussing. Take a 
foal for example, which has a pedigree, 
and concerning which great expectations 
may arise when it shall have grown to 
maturity. Are you to fix the value of 
that foal by its capacity as a foal? No 
one in his senses would think of doing 
so. You consider what it may do in the 
future, and in that way the prospective 
value is taken into account. It is the 


same in the case of land. Well, if there 
is one thing we may congratulate our- 
selves upon, I think it is this: We have 
heard the hon. Member for West St. 
Pancras (Mr. Lawson), who is great on 
leasehold enfranchisement, and we have 
heard the hon. Member for Haddington 
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(Mr. Haldane), who is opposed to lease- 
hold enfranchisement. The Mover of 
this Bill condemns the scheme of the 
hon. Member for St. Pancras, and the 
hon. Member for St. Pancras condemns 
the scheme of the hon. Member for Had- 
dington. Well, I think we shall 

that both the hon. Members are right in 
condemning each the scheme of the other. 
With these remarks, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
have great pleasure in supporting 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Peckham (Mr. Baumann), 

*(4.5.) Mr. C. 8. PARKER (Perth): 
I rise to support the Second Reading of 
this Bill upon the grounds which were 
eloquently and very discreetly stated by 
the hon. Member for Fife (Mr. Asquith). 
He se well submitted to the House the 
strong arguments in favour of the first 
part of the Bill that I shall not waste 
time in going over that ground again. 
But I should be unable to support the 
Bill if I had not this opportunity of 
saying that I am opposed to the three or 
four clauses dealing with unearned incre- 
ment. As some hon. Members whose 
names are on the back of this Bill have 
still to speak, I hope they will give us 
a satisfactory reply as to whether they 
are not under a grievous fallacy in regard 
to the operation of those clauses. I 
uaderstood the Mover and others to say 
that, however averse they might be to un- 
earned increment, they are not prepared 
to meddle with the past. But my point 
is that they do meddle with the past, be- 
cause, as the hon. Member who has just 
sat down has argued, there can be no 
doubt that in fixing the present valve of 
land an expert valuer takes into con- 
sideration its prospective value. The 
County Council asks what is the value 
of certain lands. The valuer replies, 
naming a market price which includes 
the prospective value; but the County 
Council then has the option of purchasing 
immediately, or at the end of five, ten, 
or 20 years. Well, Sir, for argument’s 
sake [ will take a simple case, that of 
land in the City of London, where, as 
has been shown, it is rapidly rising in 
value. For simplicity I will assume that 
the owner makes no outlay in the mean- 
time. Very well, the land may be valued 
at the present time at, say, £10,000, and 
in the course of 20 years it may be worth 
double that sum. Surely the owner has 
a just claim to sell at the present valua- 
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tion. But if the County Council, instead 
of taking the land as valued or leaving 
it, can hang it up for 20 years, and the 
owner goes into the open market to 
dispose of it, I say he can no longer 
get £10,000 for it, because it has been 
deprived of part of its prospective, 
and, therefore, of its present value. 
I think that is an inconsistency in 
the Bill, and I challenge hon. Mem- 
bers supporting it to say whether they 
do or do not intend it to interfere with 
unearned increment already accrued. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Poplar 
says there is no proposal in the Bill to 
take anything from anybody to which 
he bas a just claim. Well, I contend 
that if the County Council wishes to 
buy land, the owner has a just claim to 
the increment already accrued, yet these 
clauses would take it from him. I 
distinguish, however, broadly between 
unearned increment and betterment. 
I do not know how far the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has committed 
himself to that principle, but I 
think it is a fair one if properly 
defined. If Public Bodies expend 
public funds on improvements, which 
will be greatly for the good of private 
persons, I think it should be arranged 
so that a portion of the cost falls, say, 
by way of a special rate, upon those who 
are thus benefited. But that is altogether 
a different case from that of unearned 
increment. I will not detain the House 
longer, but I hope that hon. Members 
who are supporting this Bill, will ex- 
plain whether they do, or do not, propose 
to interfere with the increment already 
accrued. 

(4.10.) Sim G. RUSSELL (Berks, 
Wokingham): The hon. Member who 
has just sat down was apparently prepared 
to support the outside of the Bill but 
not the inside, but asthe inside is virtually 
the whole of the Bill I really do not see 
how he can support any part of it. Not 
a few hon. Members have been disposed 
to treat this Bill as a joke, and I am not 
surprised at that ; but I must say that it 
appears to me not only to be a joke, but 
a very bad joke, and I should almost be 
disposed to consider it a practical joke if 
there were anything ‘practical in the 
Bill at all; The hon. Member for Peckham 
told me last night for the first time of 
the existence of this Bill, and when he 
told me what were its provisions, I was 
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unwilling to believe that he had arrived 
at a correct estimate of them. I have 
now, however, satisfied myself that he 
was correct, and having done so, I looked 
to see who were the Gentlemen who were 
interested in this extraordinary Measure. 
I find that they consist of three Scotch 
Members, two philosophers, and one 
English County Member. As regards 
the three Scotch Members, I would 
remark that the only sensible clause in 
the whole Bill provides that it shall not 
extend to Scotland. As regards the two 
philosophers, I will content myself with 
saying that England never has been, and 
I am perfectly confident never will be, 
led by philosophers. With respect to 
Sir Edward Grey, I have the greatest 
respect for him as bearing a name 
honoured in this House and in this 
country, and I can only imagine that 
being the Member for Berwick, which is 
so near Scotland, he believed, when he 
put his name at the back of this Bill, that 
he was a Scotch Member. We have 
heard a great deal this afternoon with 
respect to the operation of this Bill in 
urban districts, and I, as a County 
Member, should like to say something 
with respect to its effect in the counties. 
As a matter of fact, under this Bill the 
whole of England could be scheduled, 
and if land were hung up in the manner 
that is suggested, no landlord. would 
expend a shilling on the property so 
hung up, no tenant would dream of 
renting such land, and anything more 
disastrous to the productivity of the land 
of this country, if ‘this measure became 
operative, I cannot imagine or conceive. 
There is one portion of this Bill which 
hon. Members seem disposed to glide 
over as if they do not like it. The 


hon. Member for Fife (Mr. Asquith) - 


gave a sort of veneering aspect of 
seriousness to this preposterous and 
ridiculous measure ; but I should like te 
ask him, as a practical question, how 
he would like some Society, like the 
Incorporated Law Society, to have power 
to-morrow to value his practice with a 
view to purchasing it, at that price, atany 
time within the next twenty years. How 
would he like to have his income fixed at 
its present rate by Act of Parliament 
for the next twenty years? I[ ex- 
pect he would not like it at all. 
And we do not like it, and on 


that ground we intend to fight against’ 
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this measure. The t inducement 
which is held out to hon. Members on 
the other side to support this measure is 
that it introduces their pet and favourite 
principle of compulsion. Nothing will 
go down now with them but compulsion. 
They will not let me bo sober of my own 
free will and choice ; I am to be sober by 
Act of Parliament. They will not let 
me sell my land of my own free will 
and choice; I must sell it by Act of 
Parliament. They wil] not let me work 
as many hours in the day as I please; 
I must have my hours limited by Act of 
Parliament. In the whole range of 
public questions I only know of one 
on which the new fashioned Radical has 
adhered to the old principles of liberty 
and freedom, and that is the one single 
question in which compulsion ought to 
be applied—the vaccination question. I 
will give them the credit that they do re- 
main free traders in small pox. But with 
that one isolated exception they intro- 
duce compulsion into everything, and it 
has found its way into this ridiculous 
measure which has been introduced to- 
day. It has been said that this measure 
is a joke. I[ should like to hear the 
right hon. Member for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt) in his most jocular spirit 
dealing with this measure. It would 
be a real treat. He would make it a 
hundred thousand times more ridiculous 
than [ can make it appear, and 
he would possibly make it appear even 
more ridiculous than it is. I hope it 
will be rejected by a large majority, for 
it is a measure which deserves to be 
kicked out with ignominy and contempt. 

(4.20.) Sir E. GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): I am perfectly willing 
to admit that it is a failing on the part 
of any person who is unable to see a joke 
where one exists, and I honestly admit 
that I do not see a joke in this case. But 
I think there is one thing worse than 
failing to see a joke, and that is seeing 
a jokein a serious matter. Opposition has 
come to this Bill from several quarters. It 
has been complained that my hon. and 
learned Friend who introduced the Bill 
(Mr. Haldane) dealt too much with 
general principles. I am glad he did, 
because it has brought out clearly the 
fact that the great difference between us 
and hon. Members on the other side of 
the House is on general principles. They 
maintain that the land is to be treated 
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just like any other commodity, and they 
maintain that the unearned increment is 
to go into the pockets of private indivi- 
duals. I think that is not an unfair: 
construction to put on the argument of 
the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
rejection of the measure. At a 
time like this, when the great ques- 
tion which is agitating the popular 
mind is that of the condition and profits- 
of the ownership of land and the general 
distribution of wealth, it is impossible. 
that the question of the land can do- 
otherwise than receive its full share of: 
attention. It is as important as capital, 
and is discussed enough in connection 
with the profits arising from it. It is 
as necessary to industry, and it is fixed, 
and thus offers facilities for treatment in 
a way that capital does not. It is limited 
in quantity, and comes under a category 
which this House has always considered 
worthy of special treatment. The Mem- 
ber for East Down (Mr. Rentoul) seems’ 
to think that land is like in a 
shop window, which can be increased at 
pleasure. If the hon. Member has not 
got beyond that point of view, it is not 
possible for him to understand the’ 
reasons that have induced us to bring 
forward this Bill. 

Mr. RENTOUL: The hon. Member 
says I referred to the goods in a shop’ 
window. I said nothing of the kind. I 
referred to a newspaper, or to the practice: 
of a solicitor or a doctor in a growing 
town. 

Sir E. GREY: I will take the case 
as the hon. Member puts it now, and 
speak of a newspaper in a growing town. 
In a town where land is rising in value, 
and a newspaper is rising in value, the 
increase in value does not necessarily 
arise from the same cause. The land 
may have been lying idle for years. It: 
may be a rubbish heap, and no money 
have been spent on it, and yet, because 
of surrounding conditions, the land may - 
have increased in money value. But 
the newspaper if it has risen in value, 
however greatly the population of the’ 
town has increased, must have had 
expended on it industry and ability, and: 
that is the difference between the two 
cases. The hon. Member asked also 
where was the demand for this Bill. 
I believe he is in the habit of addressing 
popular audiences, and I cannot under- 
stand how it can have escaped his atten-' 
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tion that nothing excites more interest 
with popular audiences than the ques- 
tion of land reform. There is a great 
desire for it, and it is as wide-spread as 
any feeling can be. Many schemes of 
land reform are brought forward, and it 
is pot enough for us to content ourselves 
with criticising schemes for land 
nationalisation, and with saying that 
many of these schemes are crude, un- 
workable, and unjust. It is our busi- 
ness to bring forward better considered, 
more matured, and more equitable 
measures. The business of Members of 
Parliament is not to wait till a popular 
demand has arisen for some particular 
Bill, but to recognise the difficulty which 
the public mind feels in dealing with 
such measures, to elucidate and 
elaborate the details, and put them 
into practical and workable form. 
That is why this Bill has been brought 
before the House. The second principle 
contained in this Bill is that we wish to 
extend the public ownership of land. I 
quite admit that private ownership of 
land has served many useful purposes. 
But the most useful purpose is that it 
develops energy and enterprise in the 
cultivation of thesoil perhaps better than 
public ownership can do. But the land 
has ceased to be wanted solely for agri- 
cultural purposes, and it is when it is 
wanted for purposes other than agricul- 
ture that this Bill will came into opera- 
tion. The hon. Member for St. Pancras 
(Mr. Lawson) seems to regard Public 
Bodies as in some way hostile to the 
community at large, and intimated his 
belief that they were the worst owners 
of land that could exist. 

Mr. LAWSON : | did not say so. 

Si E. GREY: I understood him to 
say that public ownership of land, so far 
as it had been tried, was unfortunate, 
aud I read somewhere the other day a 
remark of his that Corporations were 
about the worst owners of land it is 
possible to find. I think we ought 
not to be guided entirely by the 
experience of the past. Local Authori- 
ties are developing in life and energy 
every day, and public opinion is develop- 
ing and paying more and more attention 
to the action of the-Local Authorities 
and founding greater hopes and expecta- 
tions on the work of the Local Authori- 
ties. I do not mean the public feeling of 
the moment, but that steady and con- 
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tinuous feeling which is turning more in 
the direction of the Local Authorities. 
Look, for instance, at the election for 
the London County Council the other 
day, when a large Progressive majority 
was returned. What did that mean? 
We are told that many persons who are 
by affinity and for Party purposes Con- 
servatives, and who are prepared to vote 
for Conservative Members at a Parlia- 
mentary election, had yet voted for 
Progressive members of the County 
Council. That means that they have 
overcome their natural affinity, because 
they are interested in the scope of their 
own Local Authority, and that that 
Local Authority has attracted to itself 
men of enterprise and ability, who possess 
the confidence of the community. Surely 
this is the time when we ought to give 
Local Authorities more power, and | 
maintain that this Bill will place in their 
hands a power which will stimulate 
public interest in their work; and it 
also provides an opportunity the best 
calculated to draw out the interest, the 
energy, and the ability of the members 
of those bodies. And there is no other 
way. We cannot progress in any other 
way except through the Local Authorities. 
There are people, of whom I think the 
hon. Member for Peckham is. une, who 
say that the unearned increment should 
go into the pockets of private owners. 
The hon. Member has used such strong 
language in denouncing this Bill that I 
do not know how he will be able to de- 
nounce any future Bill which may be 
introduced for taking not only the future, 
but the present, property of persons 
without compensation. The point of 
view of the hon. Member, as I under- 
stand it, is that a certain favoured class 
is to be entitled not only to what they 
have earned, but toa great deal that they 
have not earned by their own exertions 
or capital, and land is to be maintained 
at monopoly prices. Weare also opposed 
on the ground that the unearned incre- 
ment of land is not different to that 
of other commodities in which it is 
difficult to distinguish it from other in- 
creased value. Even if we admitted that, 
I should contend that the unearned in- 
crement of land can, to some extent, be 
distinguished, and the fact that we can- 
not get all unearned increment is no 
reasoh why we should not get that which 
can be so distinguished. Some hon. 
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Menibers oppose this Bill because they 
have plans of their own which they 
prefer for dealing with land reform. 
The hon. Member for St. Pancras (Mr. 
Lawson) has a Leasehold Enfranchise- 
ment Bill which he prefers, but I utterly 


fail to understand his position. He said 
he wasin favour of acquiring the unearned 
increment of land; but surely there is 
opposition enough to that principle, 
without the hon. Member propos- 
ing to increase manyfold the num- 
ber of persons resisting our efforts 
to get the unearned increment for the 
State. The Bill before us is not perfect 
or complete, as it will only acquire the 
unearned increment of the land which 
the Local Authority has had valued, so 
that one owner may be valued and have 
to pay, and be side by side with another 
who is -not valued and is getting the 
increment ; but the good fortune of the 
one man is no reason why justice should 
not be done in the case of the other. To 
meet the case we might invoke the 
powers of the Bill of the hon. Member 
for St. Pancras for special rating. This 
Bill is put forward as an instalment. I 
wish to deal with the alleged injustice in 
the Bill. The hon. Member for Perth 
(Mr. C. 8. Parker) put the case very 
clearly when he said that the Bill might 
lower the speculative value of land, as in 
valuing fcr the purposes of the Local 
Authority the prospective value will not 
be‘taken into account, and the Local 
Authority will be able to purchase at 
a price which does not include the pro- 
spective value of the land. I think the 
Bill will have a tendency to lower the 
speculative value of land, but will not 
touch its agricultural value or the in- 
creased value due to the expenditure of 
capital and labour upon it. The answer to 
the charge that injustice will be done in 
that respect is that the value which will 
be lowered is purely speculative, always 
has been, and will always remain, open to 
risk, There have been many schemes 
for obtaining this unearned increment ; 
the principle of betterment is one ; John 
Stuart Mill proposed another ; and from 
that time everybody has been bound to 
run the risk of Parliament adopting one of 
the numerous plans, and thus interfering 
with the speculative value of land. 
We believe that in giving the: Local 
Authorities power to value the unearned 
increment we are asserting the right of 
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the community to that which is its own, 
which it has always been entitled to, but 
which it has, for want of knowledge of 
its powers, or from laziness, not claimed 
hitherto. As to the argument that the 
unearned increment will bs taken from 
the owners, and the undeserved detri- 
ment fall entirely on them, I believe that 
future buyers will buy land with their 
eyes open to the risks they run, and they 
will take account of them in the price 
they pay. When we consider how vast 
the unearned increment has been, and 
what a difference it would have made if 
the public had acquired it years ago in 
relieving the pressure of rates and in the 
amount of money available for public 
purposes, I am inclined to defend the 
generosity of the Bill in being so little 
retrospective rather than to defend it 
from the charge of injustice. We con- 
tend that land is a monopoly, and that 
the State nas a right to limit the con- 
ditions under which it is held. In the 
case of a Railway Company, the profits are 
affected by the limits placed on the rates 
which the company can charge; but if 
the company fails through a change by 
depopulation in the character of the dis- 
trict through which it runs, the country 
does nothing to compensate it. If pro- 
fits are made in trade the income is taxed; 
but if there is no profit in consequence 
of bad trade, the State pays no compensa- 
tion for the loss. I claim for the Bill 
that it is one advisable in the public 
interest, and that it has proper regard 
for private interests. It is an experi- 
mental Bill, which will enable the Local 
Authorities to advance on right lines— 
the lines of experience. They will be 
called upon to run no risks, nor will they 
be called upon to buy land until it is 
rising in value. Yes; I am using that 
argument agaigst the hon. Member for 
St. Pancras, who has spoken of the risk 
the Local Authorities would be called 


upon to run if the Bill were 
passed, The Bill has a_ third 
merit — it is capable of progressive 
application. It can be extended from 


town districts to county districts; in 
fact, there is nothing in it to prevent its 
immediate application to country districts, 
The President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture complains of the hardship of men 
wanting allotments having to pay three 
or four times the price paid by a neigh- 
bour who has a larger holding ; he might 
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find some method of extending the Bill 
to remedy that injustice. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite may admit some of our 
arguments, but I do not expect they will 
admit the conclusions we draw from 
them. We who consider ourselves the 
guardians of the Public Purse are bound 
either to accept this Bill, as it’ is, to 
improve it, or to reject it in favour of a 
more complete measure, which is not at 
present forthcoming. It is said that 
public opinion does not call for it. It is 
-our business to ronse public opinion to a 
proper sense of its own rights. When 
hon. Members talk about justice in con- 
nection with this Bill, what they call 
justice does not deserve the name, because 
they look at it from the point of view of 
the individual and monopolist. In talk- 
ing about justice between man and man, 
you must take the view of both, and draw 
the line fairly between the two. So in 
this Bill you are bound to occupy the 
position of both the individual and the 
State which is interested in the rising 
value of land. Hon. Members opposite 
only look at the question from the point 
of view of the owners of land, and it is 
not possible for them to decide equitably 
where the line of justice lies. The Bill 
takes a larger and fairer point of 
view ; it proceeds on principles, sound 
and just, which will, sooner or later, 
eommend themselves to the larger 
body of people in the country, and on 
these grounds I have endeavoured to 
defend and justify it; and I hope to 
see it, or some measure of the same 
kind, passed in the not very remote 
future. 

*(4.43.) Tue PRESIDENT or THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(Mr. Rirente, Tower Hamlets, St. 
George's): The hon. Baronet has made 
avery able speech in favour of this Bill, 
‘but I was very much astonished at one 
-of the reasons he gave for considering 
that it was a fair and generous Bill. 
He pointed out, in answering another 
-objection to the Bill, what a commendable 
feature it was that it did not compel 
County Councils to buy land until it is 
increasing in value. That may be very 
generous from the County Council point 
ef view, but it is haydly generous to the 
landowner. I will deal with one or two 
-others of the hon. Baronet’s arguments 
later on. | would like to say, first, that 
there is hardly a Member who has 
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supported the Bill in its entirety. 
Some hon. Members have supported one 
portion and condemned another ; some 
have endeavoured to pin the House to 
the question of principle and have asked 
it to altogether disregard the question of 
details. One hon. Gentleman said that 
the Division to-day will not be on the 
question of the details of the Bill, but on 
the question of whether or not the 
community is to obtain a share of the 
unearned increment of land. I can 
very well understand, looking at the 
details of the Bili, that hon. Gentlemen 
who desire to support the Bill are 
extremely anxious to pin the House to 
its principle rather than to its details. 
But I would suggest for the con- 
sideration of the House whether, 
when it is proposed in a_ Bill 
to alter so fundamentally the existing 
law of the land, it ought not to be shown 
by the authors of the Measure how 
it can be done, and that it can be done 
without manifest injustice. That is the 
great difference between a Resolution 
and a Bill. One of the many objections 
taken to a Resolution is that it commits 
the House to the assertion of a principle 
which it may be impossible to carry out 
in detail. Lat if you ask the House to 
insert in a Bill a novel principle, you 
ought to show how it is to be carried 
out. I shall have to allude to some of 
the details of the Bill which I do not 
think are defended in their entirety by 
any hon. Member. The hon. Member 
for Poplar (Mr. Sydney Buxton), who is 
as thorough-going a supporter of land 
reform legislation as anybody, asked the 
House to confine itself to the principle, 
and said he did not care much about the 
details, but was prepared to amend or cut 
them about in any way the House 
thought fit. The Bill consists of two 
parts—one part gives compulsory powers 
to Local Authorities to purchase land 
and facilitate its purchase; and the 
other part deals with what is under- 
stood by the term unearned increment 
in the value of land. In to the 
first part of the Bill, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who brought forward 
the Bill spoke of the difficulties Local 
Authorities have in obtaining the 
land they require in consequence 
of the existing state of the law. 
He spoke in an extremely general way, 
and gave no illustration of the kind of 
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difficulty in which Local Authorities 
found ves. So far as I am con- 


werned, having some knowledge of the 
subject, I say without hesitation that no 
difficulty of any moment exists at the 
present time in enabling Local Authori- 
ties to obtain land for all the various 
purposes for which they have statutory 
wers. The hon. and learned Member 
ior Fife, I think it was, completely an- 
swered the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who proposed this Bill with regard to 
that. The hon. and learned Member 
enumerated a large number of Acts of 
Parliament connected with the public 
health, and many other matters in re- 
spect to which the Local Authorities 
have full powers to acquire land. 
‘The only cases in which, so far as I re- 
member, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said they were restricted were ono 
or two particular ones—he did not spe- 
-cify them— in which some greedy landlord 
i the land outside a town, 
and thereby interfered largely with 
the development of the town. That was 
the only instance he alluded to, and he 
gave no particulars with regard to it. 
I have no doubt there may be one or two 
cases of that kind; but what I venture 
to say is this—if this Bill were passed it 
would add enormously to the difficulties 
of the development of towns, because it is 
perfectly clear that the landowners who 
have land in the neighbourhood of a 
town would be prevented—and effectually 
prevented — from dealing with their 
estates in such a way as to relieve the 
ressure on the town. But there is this 
urther difference between what the hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposes by this 
Bill and the existing law with regard 
to the acquisition of land by Local 
Authorities. Parliament has laid it down 
that Local Authorities should only ac- 
quire land for the purpose of carrying 
-out the duties which devolve upon them 
by Statute, and the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is that they 
should acquire land— 


“ Where it to any County Council 
that it is for the interest of the i itants of 
-any district within the county” 


to acquire land. My own view is that 
this is entirely a novel, and, I think, 
quite an unjustifiable extension of the 
powers of Local Authorities. One 
of the reasons, I take it, why it is 
that Parliament has restricted Local 
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Authorities in acquiring land to the 


acquisition of such land a+ may 
be required for the purposes of 
the duties which devolve upon 


them is to secure that the ratepayers’ 
money should be safeguarded, and that 
the Local Authority should not embark 
in land speculation or any other specula- 
tion which might be foreign to the 
powers and the duties that devolve 
upon them. But I think the proper 
course to pursue, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman believes that there 
are any duties which ought to be devolved 
upon Local Authorities which they do 
not now possess, is to let Parliament 
consider what these duties should be. 
I do not pretend to say that Parlia- 
ment has clothed Local Authorities with 
all the powers and duties which ought to 
develve upon them ; but I say that Parlia- 
ment ought to consider very carefully 
what additional powers should be con- 
ferred upon them,and ought to decide for 
what purposes the land is to be acquired 
before it gives to County Councils or 
Local Authorities such a roving dispensa- 
tion as that proposed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. I say itis not for 
the interest of the community, and 
certainly it is not for the interest of 
the ratepayer, that any further powers 
should be conferred on Local Authorities 
for embarking in an undertaking which 
might be foreigne to their duties, and 
might involve speculative enterprises 
such as, I think, ought not to be en- 
co But there is the further 
question which has been alluded to by 
subsequent speakers, by the hon. Baronet 
who has just sat down, and, I think, by 
the hon. and learned Member for Fife— 
namely, that certain conditions which are 
now imposed on the action of Local 
Authorities in regard to the compulsory 
acquisition of land ought to be removed, 
and that instead of coming to Parliament 
with the cost attendant upon it, the 
Local Government Board ought. to issue 
an Order which should not be pro- 
visional, as it is now, but an Order that 
should require no Parliamentary sanction. 
Well, that is a proposal which requires, 
and which ought to receive, very careful 
consideration. The first point to be con- 
sidered is whether or not the existing 
conditions are such as entail great expense 
and a great grievance. I deny that they 
do. It will be, perhaps, a matter of 
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surprise to hon. Gentlemen who complain 
about the difficulties which Local 
Authorities now have to acquire land 
compulsorily for the purpose of their 
duties, to know that out of 2,130 Pro- 
visional Orders granted by the Local 
Government Board and their predeces- 
sors up to 1890, not more than 105 ‘were 
petitioned against and referred to Select 
Committees ; and that of those 105, no 
less than 88 were afterwards confirmed 
by Parliament. With regard to the 
inquiries held upon the applications of 
Loeal Authorities, tne interference of 
the Local Government Board is very 
largely regarded as an assistance by 
such authorities. When works are 
undertaken with regard to drainage, 
or water supply, or gas, or matters of 
that kind, an experienced and _pro- 
fessional expert is sent down from 
the Local Government Board, and he 
assists very largely by his advice and 
by his suggestions Local Authorities 
in dealing with the questions which come 
before them at that time; and, further 
than that, the way in which an Inspector 
is often able to reconcile the various con- 
flicting interests leads to a harmonious 
settlement of the question hitherto in 
dispute, and no appeal to Parliament is 
required. It may be said, “ Why not, 
then, abolish the right of recourse to 
Parliament?” But I do not think that 
is a good argument, because the Local 
Government Board, in dealing with these 
questions, knows that it has behind it an 
appeal to Parliament, if it should be con- 
sidered necessary. and the Local Authori- 
ties know also that an appeal to Parlia- 
ment may be taken ; and I think that in 
all probability this inquiry and negotia- 
tion with regard to the acquisition of 
land by Local Authorities would not be 
half as well «lone, would not be half as 
successful, and would not be half assound, 
if Parliamentary interference were done 
away with. Besides, it is a very 
strong: order to say that we should 
take away the right of ultimate 
appeal from a man who might wish 
to exercise such a right. I do not think 
that any grievance worthy of the name 
has been suggested with regard to the 
existing mode of dealing with applications 
for the acquisition of land by Local 
Authorities. I «am perfectly ready to 
admit, however, that several improve- 
ments could, perhaps, be introduced in the 
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provisional Order system ; and if we were 
discussing that I should be quite willin, 
to admit that much delay might be sav. 
in connection with these matters by some 
proposals, or suggestions, or recommenda- 
tions I should make. But we are not 
discussing that. Nor is this by any 
means the most important part of the 
Bill. There are some hon. Members 
supporting this Bill who are going to 
ride off upon this particular part, and 
ignore, if not condemn, the very much 
more serious proposals made in the 
other part. With regard tothe other 
portion of the Bill, so far as I under- 
stand, the proposal contained in this 
Measure has never been approved of by 
any competent authority upon political 
economy, nor by any responsible states- 
man. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne): Mill. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon—Mill never 
proposed any such extreme mode of 
dealing with land as that proposed by the 
hon. Member in this Bill. What John 
Stuart Mill proposed was some re- 
arrangement of taxation and rating. 

Mr. HALDANE: By taxation for 
the purpose of acquisition. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I thoroughly under- 
stand. I well know that several pro- 
posals have been made with regard to 
attacking the unearned increment by 
means of taxation, and I well understand 
what John Stuart Mill specially pro- 
posed ; but never has there been such a 
monstrous proposal made with regard to 
this matter as has been placed in this 
Bill. Certainly, I think the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
W. Harcourt). who I am sorry to see 
has left the House, would never have 
made any such proposal. I should be 
glad to ask him, if he was here, whether 
he adheres to the opinion he expressed 
on this subject in 1874 ? Unfortunately 
the right hon. Gentleman sometimes has 
a habit of not being present when awk- 
ward points are likely to be raised. 
Perhaps it is only by accident. At any 
rate, the opinion which he expressed in 
1874 was so sound that I do not like to 
deprive the House of the opportunity of 
hearing it. He said in Oxford in 1874 :— 

“T shall not discuss with you the unearned 


increment of land. That is an idea so illogical 
so unreasonable, so perfectly unjust, 26 abes: 
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ome ggg oes that it does not require a 
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to the coat on your back — saiiely, that { 
you have paid for it. 
I should be very glad to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman adheres to 
that very sound doctrine, which he enun- 
ciated in 1874; or whether, with regard 
to that, as with to some other 
matters, he has changed the coat to 
which he refers in the speech which he 
then made? Now, the hon. Member for 
Poplar, when I was out of the House, 
I understand, alluded to some remarks I 
made the other day on the subject of 
betterment, and asked whether or not, 
from what I had then said, { had not 
admitted the principle of this Bill ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: What 
I said was, [ understood that the right 
hon. Gentleman practically, the other 
day in Debate, accepted the principle 
of betterment; and I stated that, 
in my opinion, the principle in this 
Bill went no further than the principle of 
betterment on the same lines, and that 
this proposal only carried out the same 

rinciple for a public purpose. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I do not think it has 
anything to do with the principle of 
betterment. The principle which I said 
the other day was not an unjust one 
was this: that where it cax be shown that 
a particular house or particular houses 
have been specially raised in value by a 
public improvement I saw no reason why 
the owners should not pay specially for 
that improvement. And that is the 
principle that is recognised by the exist- 
ing law. But I made it very plain that, 
with regard te the proposal then before 
the House, I myself was unable to see 
how that principle could be so generally 
and widely applied with justice. But 
what is there in the betterment prin- 
ciple analogous to the proposal contained 
in this Bil? The real betterment prin- 
ciple is this : that if you can show that a 
particular property has been benefited, 
then let that property be taxed on that 
increment; but you are not going to 
benefit any property. What you are 
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going to do is worsen, and not to 
better, property. "Tae been said that 
this propose] is confined to land and 


houses, and is not one which is properly 
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applicable to other matters. For my 
part, I agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby, and I can- 
not myself see how to dissociate 
land from any other kind of p 

The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Northumberland (Sir E. Grey) said he 
was prepared to see this principle ex- 
tended to other property; and he said, 
because it was not extended to other 
property why should we not take advan- 
tage of the Bill as it stands? He did not 
see any difference between this and any 
other property. 

Sir E. GREY: I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. What I said was, 
adopting, for the time being, the conten- 
tion of the other side of the House, there 
was no difference. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Baronet 
adopted it for the purpose of argument, 
and said take this as the first step, and 
then afterwards apply it to other 
property. The hon. Baronet gave an 
illustration. He said take a piece of 
property, divide it into two parts ; if you 
deal with only half the property, that is 
no reason why you should not deal with 
the other half. 

Sm E. GREY: I said because you 
could not prove your title to the other 
part of the rateable property—it was not 
possible. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I do not wish to 
push the matter any further; but the 
principle of this Bill is, that where pro- 
perty has been increased, not by any 
action of the owner of the property, but 
by the development of the town, 
and the development of enterprise, 
the increased value of that property 
should be the property of the com- 
munity. I have heard no satisfactory 
answer given to my hon. Friends 
who have contended that this principle 
affects other property, such as Consols, 
railway shares, and shares in all indus- 
trial undertakings; and I say there is 
no reason why it should not be applied 
to banks in towns, or shopkeepers in 
towns. It is quite true that a share of 
the increased value of a shop or a bank 
may be attributed to the energy or 
enterprise of those who have conducted 
the business ; but itis perfectly obvious 
that a very large share of the increased 
value, at any rate, may be attributable to 
improvements made in the town, and to 
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the growth of the population of the 
town. Why, in that case, should there 
not be the same means of assessing what 


increased value is owing to this move- 


ment of the population, what increased 
value is owing to the industry and 
development of the town, and allow 
the town to take its share of it? 
Let us see for a moment what are some 
of the unjust details of this proposal ? 
The property may be valued for purchase ; 
let us see at what cost that is to be done 
to the landowner. We have first of all 
a Local Government Board inquiry. Then 
we have a valuation by an arbitrator, and 
both of these items of expense have to be 
incurred by the landowner, and the land 
does not benefit at all. 

Mr. HALDANE: The right hon. 
Gentleman will see that the Bill specially 
provides that the expense shall be borne 
by the County Council. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I am sure the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will know as well 
as any Member of this House, that the 
costs which are likely to be dealt with in 
the way he suggests are probably the 
smallest portion of the costs, which would 
be involved in the transaction which he 
proposes. And then again, if ultimately 
the land is’ to be purchased there is 
another appeal to arbitration with regard 
to the value, so that after depriving the 
landowner of the power of taking the 
increased value of the land at the time 
the purchase is made, you undoubtedly, 
by these operations, subject him to a very 
large and serious expenditure. And what 
is more, so far as I understand the Bill, 
there is nothing to prevent it being done 
once every 20 years. There is no reason 
why, at the end of 20 years, the County 
Council should not say, “Oh, this land 
has not risen in value sufficiently for our 
purpose! We will go on repeating the 
experiment for the next 20 years.” So 
that they would be able absolutely to put 
the owner to a very considerable expense 
every 20 years, and for that time com- 
pletely paralyse the operations of the 
landlord, and the action of the 
landlord with regard to his own 
property, and there is no _ part 
of the community, -I venture to say, 
which would be likely to suffer 
more from that paralysis than those 
whom the hon. Member desires to 
benefit by the operation of his Bill. Let 
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us see for a moment what the result to 
the owner would be during the 20 
years, with to which he is under 
an obligation to sell. Something has 
been said by hon. Members in support- 
ing this Bill to the effect that the only 
injustice—they acknowledge there would 
be an injustice done—but they say that 
if there is an injustice, the only injustice 
that will be done to the landowner is 
that perhaps it will not be worth the while 
of the speculator to come in and buy the 
land. Why should the landowner be 
debarred from selling his land to the 
speculator ? Why should he be debarred 
from the opportunity of selling his land 
in the best market? Let me tell the 
hon. Member that perhaps the very best 
thing for the town and neighbourhood 
may be that the land should be sold to 
the speculator, who would provide out- 
side the town those houses which, 
perhaps, it is impossible to provide 
within the area of the town. Therefore, 
I cannot acknowledge that the fact of 
the speculator being shut out as a possible 
buyer is not also a gross injustice to the 
owner of the land, and very possibly it 
may be a great injustice to the town. 
Suppose during the first 20 years the 
owner thinks a favourable opportunity 
in the land market has arisen for him to 
dispose of his land? Prices are high, 
probably higher than they may remain, 
and he desires to sell his land. But he 
cannot do it, with that charge upon 
it no one will buy it. And then at the 
end of 20 years the County Council 
may turn round upon the owner and 
say, “ We are very much obliged to you for 
the offer of your land, but we don't 
think that the time is favourable, and 
we won't buy the land.” Then the 
owner is put in this position. For 
twenty years he has been debarred from 
dealing with his land—it may he 40 
or 60 years, but I am taking the short- 
est term—and he has been debarred 
from selling at a time favourable to 
himself. Then it is thrown upon his 
hands at the end of twenty vears by the 
County Council at a time when, probably, 
it has been greatly depreciated in value. 
Then, again, this Bill says that no added 
value is to be given to the landowner 
unless that added value is owing to some 
expenditure of his own. Suppose a 
Railway Company goes through his 
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land. That surely has nothing to do 
with any expenditure incurred by the 
town ; yet, the owner of the land is not 
to profit by a development which has 
been caused, not by the action of a 
Public Authority but by the action of a 
rivate company. The County Council 
no disability of that kind, and I 
understand that it may take the whole 
or any part of the land. Then what 
may they do? They may go and 
take the land where the railway has 
come, and where the value has enormously 
increased—an increased value for which 
the owner will receive not one penny— 
and they may throw on the hands of the 
owner the other portion which they have 
scheduled, but which may have depre- 
ciated in value. Could anybody conceive 
anything more grossly unjust than that ? 

I doubt whether the hon. and learned 
Member himself would be prepared to 
say otherwise than that such a proceed- 
ing would be a gross and monstrous in- 
justice—a spoliation and a robbery. 

Mr. HALDANE: The Biil gives 
the Local Government Board power to 
stop such an attempt. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The Local Govern- 
ment Board! I may be wrong, and if 
so, the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
correct me, but as I understand the 
Bill, the Local Government Board does 
not act in regard to this question except 
in the matter of scheduling for valua- 
tion. 

Mr. HALDANE: And purchase. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Oh, very well. We will 
assume that the Local Government Board 
is to step in to prevent this manifest 
injustice. But what have the Local 
Government Board to consider? That 
it is “for the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of the locality.” If it cannot be 
shown that it is not to the interests 
of the inhabitants of the locality the 
Local Government Board has no 
option. Clearly it is very much to the 
interests of the inhabitants of a locality, 
if a railway has come on to the land and 
enormously increased its value, that the 
land should be obtained by the Local 
Authority, and what would prevent the 
Local Government Board doing anything 
else but giving their assent to the pro- 
posal? It would not be for them to say 
whether the thing was just or un- 
just, but only whether or not it was 
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in the interests of the inhabitants of the 
locality, and that being shown, I declare 
on my responsibility that no President 
of the Local Government Board could 
withhold his assent to such a transaction, 
which is a possibility quite within the 
four corners of the Bill. Such a proposal 
only requires to be stated to show its 
gross injustice. It is true the concession 
is made that if any expenditure is in- 
curred in improvement by the owner 
during the twenty years, such expendi- 
ture will be valued. I am surprised that 
the hon. and learned Member did not put 
a clause in the Bill that no improvement 
should be made without the consent of the 
County Council. It would have been 
perfectly logical to say that, as they had 
got to pay for the improvement, no im- 
provement should be made on the land for 
twenty years without the consent of 
the County Council. Then it has been 
said that there is no corresponding 
obligation on the County Council where 
the land may decrease in value, and 
that while the unfortunate owner is com- 
pelled to sell the land which increases in 
value he cannot compel the Council to buy 
if it decreases, although he is debarred of 
a market by the operation of the Bill. I 
believe the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Haldane) would be bound to insert 
in the Bill a clause compelling purchase 
in such acase. I think [I have shown 
that the Bill proposes a grossly unjust 
and inequitable way of dealing with a 
principle which has never yet been re- 
cognised by Parliamentary law, and, 
so far as I am concerned, although I 
agree with hon. Gentlemen who have 
said that the operation of this Bill might 
possibly be to the present advantage of 
some particular locality, I do not believe 
that anything which is founded upon a 
gross and manifest injustice such as the 
proposals of this Bill are, can ever 
be for the permanent benefit of the 
community. 

*(5.22.) Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): It is very difficult in the 
few moments which remain to deal 
adequately with such an important ques- 
tion, and I shall not attempt to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman in the extra- 
ordinary speech which he has just 
delivered. I could not help reflecting 
during that speech that the supporters 
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of this principle of intercepting the un- 
earned increment for the benefit of the 
community were getting on. The right 
hon. Gentleman was pleased to twit the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) with his incon- 
sistency on this subject. Whether the 
rigbt hon. Member for Derby was right 
in the opinions which he expressed years 
ago, or in those he entertains to day, 
does not matter much to us who have 
been for years pegging away for the 
realisation of this vital principle. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board says he cannot distinguish between 
property in a coat which is the product 
of human industry and property in land 
which is the gift of Nature. I am sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman has not 
got further in learning his lessons. To 
us and to a daily-increasing number 
there isa vast distinction to be drawn. 
I sat at the feet of John Stuart Mill and 
heard this doctrine of the unearned in- 
crement formulated by that great philo- 
sopher. “ An ounce of fact is worth a 
ton of theory”; and the results which 
have followed the construction of the 
Thames Embankment supply one of 


the strongest arguments which can be- 


adduced in support of the principle 
affirmed in this Bill. Had that principle 
been accepted twenty-five or thirty years 
ago the ratepayers of London to-day 
would not be saddled with a legacy of 
debt incurred by the late Metropolitan 
Board of Works, for the cost of the Em- 
bankment would have been liquidated by 
the increase of from thirty to sixty per 
cent. which has taken place in the value 
of the adjacent land and property—an 
increase mainly due to the expenditure 
of £800,000 which the ratepayers of 
London incurred in the construction of 
the embankment, but which increase has 
gone into the pockets of the ground land- 
lords of the locality. I should like to have 
given other practical proofs which could 
‘be found in the Metropolis in favour of 
the principle which this Bill affirms, but 
I have no desire tostand between the 
House and a Division, and I can only 
congratulate myself and those who sup- 
ported John Stuart, Mill twenty-five 
years ago that a principle which was 
then scouted as a monstrous idea has 
to-day been seriously discussed by the 
House of Commons. 


Mr. Cremer 
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 (5.30:) Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 148; Noes 
223.—(Div. List, No. 104.) 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


RECREATION GROUNDS BILL. 
(No. 201.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


(5.50.) Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somer- 
set, N.): I ask the House to give this 
Bill a Second Reading. It is a short 
Bill, and does not need, I think, a long 
explanation. Its object is simply to 
allow recreation grounds to be provided 
in rural parishes, and for this purpose 
parishes may combine. 

Objection taken. 


Second Reading deferred till to-morrow. 





ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

(5.52.) Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Eccles): In moving that the Order of 
llth February for appointing a Com- 
mittee on the Ordnance Survey be dis- 
charged, I may, perhaps, say a few 
words explaining why I do so. I was 
fortunate enough to obtain the Order 
for the Committee very early in the 
Session, and the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, who was not at the time 
present, afterwards communicated with 
me, and said he thought that a Depart- 
mental Committee would be more likely 
to make a speedy and successful inquiry, 
and he was good enough to consult me 
as to the terms of Reference. I had 
great pleasure in acceding to his wish, 
and I hope the inquiry will lead to a 
satisfactory result. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Order [11th February], That a 
= reeme oey=4 on the Ordnance Survey 

unk read, and discharged.”— 
(Mr. 


(5.53.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edin- 
burgh, W.): I think my hon. Friend 
must allow that the proposal he has 
accepted is a considerable variation from 
the Order of the House at the beginning 
of the Session. That Order was to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
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present management of the Ordnance } 
Survey, and the best mode of accelerating 
the production of maps and to report. 
thereon, but the reference to the 
Departmental Committee is of a much 
more limited character, only dealing 
with certain specific arrangements for 
the publication of maps. It may be 
invidious to decline to allow the hon. 
Member to withdraw the Order, but I 
think if he would postpone his present 
Motion until to-morrow, he might get an 
assurance from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Agriculture (Mr. Chaplin) that the 
evidence given before the Departmental 
Committee and also its Report shall be 
made public, at any rate that we should 
not suffer in that degree by the substitu- 
tion of a Departmental Committee. 


Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER [CAMBRIAN, &c.] 
BILL.—(No, 10.) 

As amended, considered ; 
third time, and passed. 


read the 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER [CLEATOR AND 


WORKINGTON JUNCTION, &v.] 
BILL.—(No. 14.) 
As amended, considered ; read the 


third time, and passed. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER [ISLE OF WIGHT, 
&c.] BILL.—(No. 15.) 


As amended, considered ; 
third time, and passed. 


SUNDERLAND’S CHARITY BILL. 
(No. 296.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; read the third 


time, and passed. 
TOWN HOLDINGS COMMITTEE. 


Ordered, That Mr. Heath be added to 
the Select Committee on Town Hold- 
ings.—(Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


read the 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Eighth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 


Copy ordered— 

“Of Return of the number of pupils on the 
roll of each ordi National School in Ire- 
land in the year 1890, distinguishing the pupiis 
who were not in attendance during the year 
from those who were in attendance, and dis- 
tinguishing also those whose attendance did 
not begin until after the beginning of the year 
and those whose attendance ceased before the 
year closed : 

The Return to be arranged by counties.”— 
[And other Returns, set forth in tabulated 
form (see Votes, 4th May.] —(Mr. Sexton.) 


MOTIONS. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 7) BILL. 

On Motion of The Attorney General for 
Irelaad, Bill to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland, under “The Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878,” relating to the Rural Sanitary 
District of Fermoy, ordered to be brought in 
by The Attorney ral for Ireland and Mr. 
Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 319.) 


TENURE OF WORKMEN'S HOUSES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Donald Crawford, Bill to 
make provision with respect to the Tenure of 
Workmen’s Houses in certain employments, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Donald 
Crawford. _ Mr. Arthur Acland, and Mr. 
Philipps. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 320.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 

(5.55.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : 
I take this opportunity of putting a 
question to the First Lord of the 
Treasury which can be answered in a few 
moments. Before Easter a Resolution 
was passed by the House, the Govern- 
ment agreeing, setting forth that legisla- 
tion was needed to provide for public 
access to mountains and moorlands, 
especially in Scotland; and upon the 
acceptance of this Resolution by the 
Government a Bill was immediately 
brought in to give effect to it, in exactly 
the same terms as Bills which had been 
before the House in two preceding 
Sessions. My hon. Friend the Member 
for West Aberdeen (Dr. Farquharson) 
and myself have repeatedly moved the 
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Second Reading of this Bill after the 
time for taking Business, and 
have always been blocked by an objection 
from the other side of the House, and 
sometimes from a Member of the 
Government. This is a most unsatis- 
factory position, that the Government 
should accept a Resolution, and then 
refuse us any facilities, or even to 
exercise any influence on their sup- 
porters to enable us to bring forward 
a Bill founded on the Resolution. I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman what is 
the attitude of the Government towards 
the Bill; whether they are willing toafford 
any opportunity for the discussion of the 
proposals to carry out the spirit of the 
Resolution ; and whether they will state 
their objections to our proposals, and 
indicate any form which may be accepted 
by us, so that the Bill may go through ? 

(5.56.) Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : 
As I have several times stopped the Bill, 
perhaps I may be allowed to say that I 
have done so because the Bill is not in 
accordance with the Resolution. 

Mr. BRYCE: My question was not 
addressed to the hon. Gentleman. 

(5.57.) Tae FIRST LORD or THe 
TREASURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I know nothing about the 
course taken by my hon. Friend, a course 
which he has every right to take, and 
which is frequently adopted by hon. 
Members opposite towards Bills my 
Friend desires to promote. As to 
the attitude of the Government 
towards this particular Bill mentioned, 
while we undoubtedly did accept the pro- 
position that something should be done 
to deal with this subject, we have never 
given assent to this Bill by speech or 
vote, nor do we think that in its present 
shape it is a Bill which the House ought 
to accept. The hon. Gentleman asks me 
to give the reasons why the Government 
object to the Bill; but the few minutes 
now at my disposal will not admit of 
that, even if this were the opportunity 
for doing so. I do not think that any 
Bill on the subject could pass the House 
without discussion, and time for that 
discussion we have not to give. If the 
hon. Gentleman will confer with my 
right hon. and learned* Friend near me 
(the Lord Advocate), possibly we might 
come to an understanding as to what 
kind of Bill would be acceptable. 


Mr. Bryce 
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(5.57.) Mr. ANGUS SUTHER- 
LAND (Sutherland): Does not the 


Tight hon. Gentleman think that the 


Government are under an obligation to 
bring forward a proposal of their own if 
they refuse this Bill? Does the right 
hon. Gentleman definitely decline to do 
so ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will con- 
sider that. 

(5.58.) Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
8.): I wish to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a question with reference to the 
business on Friday evening next. Can 
the right hon. Gentleman give us any 
information as to whether the Motion 
which stands on the Order Book in the 
name of the hon. Member for South 
Armagh (Mr. Blane) is withdrawn ; and, 
if so, what other business is to be pro- 
ceeded with? 

(5.59.) Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I have 
heard a rumour to that effect ; but I have 
no official knowledge. Of course, it is in 
the power of hon. Gentlemen to put 
down Notices of Motion for Fridays, 
when they will be discussed in their 
order of precedence. 

(5.59.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid) : In reference to the course of busi- 
ness, may I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he persists in his proposal 
to make the discussion of the Irish Edu- 
cation Bill contingent upon the passing 
of the Irish Local Government Bill; and 
whether he intends to so arrange matters 


that the smaller Bills shall take pre- . 


cedence, and the important Education 
Bill be contingent on the passing of 
these ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; the hon. 
Gentleman is mistaken if he supposes 
anything of the kind. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): I wish to express my 
strong dissent from the line taken by the 
Government towards the Access to 


Mountains Bill after accepting the Reso- . 


lution. I trust that facilities may be 
given for the discussion of that Bill, or 
that the Government will carry out their 
expressed intention by bringing forward 
proposals of their own. 


It being Six of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question 
put till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 5th May, 1892. 





SAT FIRST. 


The Earl of Denbigh, after the death 
of his father. 


The Lord Heytesbury, after the death 
of his grandfather. 


The Lord Romilly, after the death of 
his father. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
ORDER (GLASGOW, &c.) BILL— 
[H.L.] 

Read 3* (according to order) ; 
amendments made; Bill passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


POLYNESIAN LABOUR IN QUEENS- 
LAND. 


QUESTION——OBSERVATIONS. 


“THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, your Lordships may have 
observed that it has been reported 
that the Government of Queensland 
is about to take steps for the re- 
newal of the importation of Polynesian 
labourers, usually I think called 
Kanakas, into that colony. The sub- 
ject is one of considerable gravity, 
and I have no’ doubt it has occu- 
pied the attention of the Colonial 
Office, and that the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State will be glad of 
an opportunity of giving some ex- 
planation as to the course which is to 
be taken. This immigration went on 
for a considerable number of years, 
and I regret to say that it was 
attended with very serious abuses. 
There are two kinds of abuse which 
may arise from an immigration of 
that kind. One is as to the circum- 
stances under which the labourers 
are recruited, and the other is as to 
the treatment of them after they 
arrive in the colony. To take 
the second point first, I am far 
from supposing that the employers in 
Queensland are in any way inferior in 
humanity to employers generally ; but 
it has been found that where coloured 
labour of an inferior race is employed, 
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unless very careful measures are taken,, 
there is apt to be oppression and hard< 
‘ship, if not even cruelty. Your Lord- 
ships are well aware that there is an 
extensive coolie emigration from India 
to our colonies, whigh has always been 
watched with the utmost possible care 
and rigour by the Government of 
India, who will not allow coolies to be 
imported into our colonies without the 
most stringent measures being taken 
for their good treatment. I am happy 
to believe that those measures have 
been successful, and that in our 
colonies the coolies are well treated, 
and that there is no reason to complain 
in that respect. But the Government 
of India always hold in their hands a 
most powerful engine, namely, that at 
any moment, if they are not satisfied 
as to the treatment of the coolies— 
either during the passage, or after 
their arrival in the colony—they at 
once threaten—and they would not 
hesitate to execute the threat—that 
they will stop the whole emigration ; 
men 4 as regards foreign countries, when 
they have obtained permission to im- 
port coolies into their colonies, the same 
powers exist. I mention that to show 
how necessary such precautions are. 
I do not, however, doubt that the 
Government of Queensland will take 
effective measures for the protection of 
the labourers after they arrive in the 
colony. That is a matter entirely 
within their own power ; the labourers 
are there within the colony itself, and 
a due vigilance on the part of the 
Government would no doubt prevent 
any abuse on the part of those who 
ag the labourers. But the case is 
very different with regard to the re- 
cruitment of the labourers in the 
Polynesian Islands. A Commission 
of Inquiry that took place some years 
ago showed that there had been 
most grave abuses and most shocking 
cruelty connected with the recruit- 
ment; and it is evident that, whatever 
precautions you may take, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to prevent such 
abuses; dealing as recruiters do with 
those who are in fact savages, and, 
owing to the conditions under which 
they are to be employed, abuses 
are almost sure to arise. But 
worse than that, it was very often 





found in past times,—I hope it was 
fees 
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not so in the more recent years before 
the immigration was eo —that 
there was a distinct ki 

labourers, and that, in point of fact, it 
did not at one time differ very much 
from the slave trade. My Lords, the 
matter is not one for which the Govern- 
ment of Queensland is alone responsible, 
because it has no jurisdiction on the 
high seas or in the islands from which 
these labourers are to be recruited. 
The responsibility therefore must rest 
to a certain extent upon the Imperial 
Government to see that the regulations 
as far as possible are such as will pre- 
vent abuses. I trust the ations 
will prevent abuses; that they will 
reduce them very much I have no 
doubt; but I regret to say that, 
after the experience I had formerly 
on this subject, I am afraid no 
measures will prevent some abuses 
arising. My Lords, this is not a matter 
which concerns us alone, because no 
doubt our proceedings will be very 
carefully watched by foreign nations. 
We have always shown the greatest 
jealousy of any immigration that could 
partake in the slightest degree of slave 
recruiting, and it is not surprising, or 
perhaps unreasonable, that foreign 
nations should view with great jealousy, 
and even some surprise, the fact that 
we should sanction a traffic attended 
by the evils that this traffic unfor- 
tunately brings with it. I do not wish 
at all to exaggerate the matter, and I 
fully recognise that in the position in 
which Queensland is, having very large 
territories where the climate is tro (7 
and cannot be properly cultivate 
white labour, the prosperity of hd 
colony seriously depends upon its 
obtaining labour from the islands. I 
remember that application was made 
some time ago to the Government of 
India to sanction coolie immigration ; I 
do not know what the result was, but I 


suppose there was some obstacle in the | o 


way which prevented its being allowed. 
If it were possible to make arrange- 
ments by which an immigration of 
Indian coolies could take place, I 
should view these proceedings with in- 
finitely less suspicion ; I believe that 
an emigration of coolies from India 
might be so ated from the nature 


of the case—the jurisdiction being in 
the hands of the Government of India, 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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and they having in their hands the 
power to stop the emigration if any 


abuses arose—that there would be no 
hardship or oppression, but an advan- 
tage to the coolies who might go to 
Queensland, and also to Queensland 
itself. However, if we cannot see our 
way to some such immigration, and, if 
it is thought right, after full consider- 
ation, that this immigration of Kanakas 


should be renewed, I hope and trust and 


believe that Her Majesty’s Government 
will take every precaution in their 
power to prevent, as far as possible, the 
abuses which I am afraid are almost 
certain to attend such recruitment in 
these islands. My Lords, I beg leave 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies with reference to the reported 
intention of the Government of Queens- 
land to renew the recruitment of Poly- 
nesian labourers for service in that 
colony, what safeguards will be taken 
to prevent the abuses which attended 
such recruitment in former years ? 
*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES pare KNUrsFORD) : 
My Lords, in reply to the noble Earl, 
I Rete to state "au I have not yet re- 
ceived any copy of the Act, which I 
believe has been passed by the Queens- 
land Legislature with reference to the 
renewal of the employment of Kanakas. 
I am therefore unable to inform your 
Lordships what precautions have been 
taken to guard against the abuses 
which, some years ago, attended that 
system; nor am I able to judge 
whether those precautions are likely to 
be sufficient. I may, however, say 
that I feel satisfied that the Colonial 
Government must have given ve 
careful attention to thie special, branc 
of the subject ; and in support of this 
view I may refer to different state- 
ments which have appeared in the 
pers, and which have been made 
Y Sir Samuel Griffith, the Premier 
Queensland. It will be remem- 
bered that Sir Samuel Griffith for 
many years opposed this labour system ; 
but last year he saw reason to change 
his opinion, and to support the renewal 
of the system, on the ground, as I 
— referred to by the noble 
ari, that it is ‘found impossible 
to carry on the sugar industry 
in Queensland with white labour only, 
and that it is necessary, therefore, 
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to introduce native labour. I may 
also mention, as another d for my 
belief that the Queensland Government 
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must have paid close attention to this 
subject, the Admiral on 
that station, Lord Charles Scott, 
was asked by the Government to re- 
port upon the subject and to favour 


them with an ions which he 
could make, which would tend to pre- 
vent any abuse arising from the recruit- 
ing, and he not only forwarded a Re- 
port of his own opinion and sug- 
gestions, but also sent a Report and 
opinion of Captain Davis who has had 
considerable experience in the Poly- 
nesian Islands, There can be no doubt 
that the Queensland Government will 
consider those Reports, and, looking to 
the interest that has been taken in the 
question, the Colonial Government must 
have been fully alive, not only to the 
difficulties of the case, but to the neces- 
sity of taking ample precautions to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such abuses as 
the noble Earl referred to. Perhaps I 
may be allowed, before I sit down, to 
remove what I think is a misapprehen- 
sion upon this subject. The noble 
Earl bas explained that the question 
must be considered first as regards the 
recruiting of natives, and secondly as 
regards their treatment when they are 
on the plantations. I am happy to say 
as regards the second side of the sub- 
ject, that, so far as we are informed, 
there has been no question that these 
natives when employed on the planta- 
tions have been well treated. We have 
had no representations to the contrary, 
and, although I desired that a search 
should be made, we donot find any 
official complaints of the treatment of 
natives when once they were on the 
plantations. I would also like to men- 
tion, as confirming this view, that, 
while the number of labourers who 
have been imported in the last few 
years has distinctly increased, the mor- 


tality has largely decreased; that 
there was in the Savi Bank 
on the 31st December, 1890, a sum 


of £17,659 to the credit of the islanders 
who were then in Queensland, and that 
nearly £2,000 was spent in 1890 on 
hospitals alone for these labourers. 
I mention these facts as confirming 
the view, which I understand the 
noble Earl to share, that there is no 
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fault to find with the treatment of 
the natives in the colony. Then, my 
Lords, the abuses to which the noble 
Earl has referred, and which have re- 
ceived most justly the strong condem- 
nation, I think I may say, of the civilised 
world, were entirely confined to the 
system of recruiting labourers in the 
islands. Those abuses came to light in 
1884 when the Government agent, and 
the recruiting agent, the captain, and 
some of the crew of the vessel Hopeful 
were tried in Queensland for offences 
committed in the recruiting by that 
vessel. Two of the men—the second 
mate and boatswain—were tried for 
murder and sentenced to death, 
though their sentence was afterwards 
commuted to penal servitude for life ; 
and five others were also sentenced 
to penal servitude, two I think for 
life, and three for shorter terms. Then 
came the Commission to which the 
noble Earl referred, which reported 
early in 1885; but I desire to call 
attention to the fact that the Commis- 
sioners were not instructed to inquire 
into the subject generally, but were re- 
quired to report _ the voyages 
made by six vessels including the 
Hopeful. The abuses which were re- 
ported upon by that Commission, some 
of which had also been brought forward 
at the trial of the crew of the Hopeful, 
were of a shameful character ; but con- 
sidering that these abuses were confined 
to certain voyages, and bearing in mind 
that the natives were taken from special 
groups of islands close to New Guinea, 
and which have now been annexed to 
British New Guinea, I think it is per- 
haps hardly fair to condemn the whole 
system of recruitng on account of those 
very serious abuses. And I think it is 
fair to argue thus, because since 1885 
the recruiting has been going on, and, 
as I have said, an increased number of 
natives has been introduced each year 
into Queensland, and yet there has 
been no representation and no com- 
plaint of any abuse, except it may be 
of some partial infringement of the re- 
gulations. Certainly no complaint of 
any serious infringement of the re- 

tions has, so far as I am aware, 
been brought to our notice. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that the convic- 
tions and sentences passed in 1884 and 
the very careful inquiry subsequently 
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made by the Commission will serve 
as a deterrent and warning to men who 
would be inclined to commit such 
abuses again. I do not think, m 
Lords, that any good will be gain 
by my now pointing out what - 
cautions and what conditions Her 
Majesty’s Government would look forin 
the Queensland Act, because I am 
not yet aware what precautions have 
been inserted. I believe it to be 
really necessary for Queensland that 
native labour should be introduced. I 
think there is a t deal of force in 
what the noble Earl has said, that if 
coolies could be introduced we should 
have the assistance of the Indian Go- 
vernment to help us in preventing the re- 
currence of any abuses. But in any case 
it is clearly the duty of the Queensland 
Government to see that every precaution 
is taken to avoid the recurrence of the 
abuses in the recruiting ; to secure the 
continuance of good treatment of these 
natives in the colony; and to secure 
their safe return. I can assure your 
Lordships that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will support the Queensland 
Government in any precautions, how- 
ever stringent, to effect those objects, 
and will also, as the noble Ear! desires, 
pay special attention to this question 
when the Queensland Act is before them. 
*Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: If I 
may be allowed one remark, the answer 
of the noble Lord is in many respects 
satisfactory ; but I observe that he 
speaks only of supporting the Queens- 
land Government. According to my 
view I do not think that the Queens- 
land’ Government alone is concerned, 
but the Imperial Government. It is 
quite clear that this immigration can 
only go on with the permission of the 
Imperial Government. I am not say- 
ing that it ought to be refused ; but I 
do say that the Imperial Government 
ought to see that the precautions which 
are taken are sufficient, and such as it 
thinks ought to warrant it in per- 
mitting this immigration to take place. 
*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: I did not 
make myself quite clear. What I mean 
by supporting the Queensland Govern- 
ment is that there may be acertain party 
in the colony who would oppose stringent 
regulations, and I mean that we should 
therefore support any regulations that | 
are in the Act. I do not at all desire 


Lord Knutsford 
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Friendly Societies. 
toshirk the responsibility of the Im- 
perial Government in considering this 
question. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Five o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 5th May, 1892. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

Ordered, That Mr. Baumann, Mr. Sydne' 
Buxton, Sir John Colomb, . Cremer, oa 
Mr. Kimber be Members of the Select Com- 
mittee on London County Council (General 
Powers) Bill, with four Members to be added 
by the Committee of Selection.—(Mr. Akers- 
Douglas.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to—Pilotage 
Provisional Order, Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orde: (No. 1) 
Bill, without amendment. 


QUESTIONS. 
STAMP DUTY AND FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES, 


Srr R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 


‘chequer whether a cheque drawn upon 


the treasurer of a Friendly Society 
—whether a banker or not—and en- 
dorsed “ not negotiable,” is liable to 
be charged with Stamp Duty, or 
whether it would be properly exempted 
therefrom under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 15 of the Friendly Society’s Act, 
1875? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER(Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover oe: I may refer my 
hon. Friend to my answer of 21st 
March, when I gave the grounds upon 
which it is held that such a cheque is 
liable to be charged with Stamp Duty. 

Sm R. PAGET: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether in that answer 
he referred to a cheque not so marked 
—does it equally apply to the case in 
my question ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : 
that is so. 


I am informed 
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MAGHERAFELT COURTHOUSE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN osnary b 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland freon his 
attention has been called to the Irish 
News of the 28th April, containing a 
report of a statement made by County 
Court Judge Neligan, Q.C., at Magher- 
afelt Sessions on Wednesday last, to 
the effect that the state of the Court- 
house there was “a shame and a 
scandal’’; whether he is aware that 
His Honour felt obliged to adjourn the 
Court, to the great inconvenience of 
- public ; that the same Judge has 

atedly called attention to the in- 
to erable state of the Courthouse ; and 
that the matter was brought before the 
Grand Jury of Derry at the last Assizes, 
but was opposed by the County Sur- 
veyor ; at whether, considering the 
danger to the health of the Judge and 
the Bar and the inconvenience to the 
public, some steps will be taken to 
render this Courthouse fit for the sitting 
of a Court ? 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
The subject-matter of this question is 
one over which the Executive Govern- 
ment have no control, this matter 
resting wholly with the Grand Jury. I 
have endeavoured to obtain some in- 
formation on the matters of fact, but so 
far no Report has reached me. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that again 
on Friday the Judge referred to the 
abjectionable smells and state of the 
Court as dangerous to health, and will 
he address a remonstrance to the Derry 
Grand Jury on the subject ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : As I have said, we 
have no responsibility, power, or control 
in the matter, but I have endeavoured 
to gather some information as to 
matters of fact. 

. Mr. SEXTON: Unless something 
is done we must take the opinion of the 
House upon the subject. 


LARNE WORKHOUSE. 


- Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been calied to the Report of Colonel 
Spaight, Government Inspector, con- 
taining most serious complaints as to 


Registration of Titles {6 May, 1899} Office (Ireland). 








‘the state of the workhouse at Larne, 
‘County Antrim; whether he is aware 


that, at the meeting of the Larne Board 


of Guardians on Wednesday last, Dr: 
Killen, the Medical Officer, said - he 
agreed with most of what Colonel 
Spaight had complained of; whether 
he will state what these complaints are ; 
and if, in the interest of the r 
inmates, ng hagas. has since been does 
to remedy the causes of complaint ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The Report of the 
Local Government Inspector mentioned 
was generally of a satisfactory nature 
in regard to the Larne Workhouse. 
He stiggested, however, an improve- 
ment in the sanitary arrangements, 
and also the making of some structural 
alterations, in both of which the 
Medical Officer concurred. The Board 
of Guardians have taken steps to carry 
oat the sanitary proposals, and the 
Local Government Board are communi- 
cating with them in regard to the pro- 
posed structural alterations. 


REGISTRATION OF TITLES OFFICE 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
hé is aware that the Central Office for 
the istration of Title, under The 
Local istration of Title (Ireland 
Act, 1891, passed in August last, di 
not open for business until the Ist 
April, although the Act came into 
operation on the Ist January last; 
if he will explain the cause of this 
delay ; whether he will state the num- 
ber of vesting orders now awaiting 
registration, and if only one mapper 
has been provided who cannot well 
complete more than two or three maps 
per diem,- notwithstanding the vast 
number of orders awaiting registration ; 
and will the Treasury make arrange- 
ments to provide an extra staff until 
the accumulation has been disposed 
of? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND “oA Mappen, Dublin 
University): I have been informed by 
the Registrar that the Office for the 
Registration of Title was opened on the 
lst January, 1892, as required by 


the Act, but that he was not in a posi- 
tion to complete the registry of estates 
until about the Ist April, as he had 
not the means of ‘making the maps re- 
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quired by the Act until then. The 
question of additional eoneance = 
mapping purposes is now un e 
aaienien of the Treasury. There 
are now 1,255 vesting orders awaiting 
registration. Only two of those cases 
arein the Registry Office. Theremainder 
have not left the Land Commission. I 
sincerely hope that the n as- 
sistance will shortly be afforded to the 
Office, in order that this large number 
of applications may speedily be brought 
under the provisions of the Act. 


ALDERSHOT CHIEF PAYMASTER. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) : 
I we, Re ask the Financial Secretary, 
War Department, if he will explain why, 
when Colonel Rippon recently vacated 
the post of chief paymaster at Aldershot, 
Lieutenant Colonel Whittington was 
appointed to it over the heads of twelve 
officers senior to himself in addition to 
nine others who had already been 
passed over for promotion, in view of 
the fact that, in January, 1888, the 
Accountant General transmitted to the 
Treasury a Report upon the accounts 
of the 5th Lancers, from which it 
appeared that the fraudulent deficien- 
cies which had been discovered in them 
were partly attributable to the fact that 
Colonel (then Captain) Whittington, as 
paymaster of the regiment, exercised 
no control over the books or accounts, 
and that Sir Reginald Welby, in a 
letter of the 11th February, 1888, to 
the Financial Secretary of the War 
Office, stated that the frauds resulted 
from a combination of ignorance and 
indolence on the part of successive pay- 
masters, including Colonel (then Major) 
Whittington, and added that the Lords 
of the Treasury thought Major Whit- 
tington deserving of grave censure, and 
regretted that ‘the Secretary of State 
should not feel able to make him 


any liable for any part of the 
oss ? 


Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): Colonel Whitting- 
ton was appointed to the Pay Depart- 


ment in 1878, and, owing to pressure 

arising from active operations at the 

time, was at once placed in charge of 

the accounts of a regiment, which were 

in confusion, with scant 

and insufficient help. 
Mr. Madden 


experience 
e censure 
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King’s. Norton. 


on him by the Treasury ten years 
ter had reference to his trusting too 
much, in 1878, to a fraudulent clerk. 
During the 14 years which have elapsed 
since then Colonel Whittington has 
shown himself to be a first-rate pay- 
master ; he was specially recommended 
for promotion for his services Egypt; 
was specially appointed to superin- 
tend the introduction of the new pay 
system at Aldershot, the largest pay 
in the Army ; and his promotion 
was due to his capacity for special work, 
for which he was strongly recommended 
by the military authorities under whom 
he had served. 


SMALL-POX AT KING’S NORTON. 


Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he is aware that in the 
year 1891 there were two fatal cases of 
malignant small-pox in the King’s 
Norton Union—namely, those of Henry 
Burnett and George Weake ; that in 
the case of Henry Burnett no official 
record has been made, either on the 
certificate of death or by the Medical 
Officer, that he had been vaccinated 
and that this was proved by four large 
marks ; and that in the case of George 
Weake the Medical Officer, in his 
annual Report, stated that it was a 
case of the most malignant kind, and 
that, as far as he could glean, there 
had been no proper vaccination, as no 
marks were visible ; whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the statement 
of George Weake’s widow and two 
elder daughters that he had two large 
and remarkably deep marks of vaccina- 
tion on his left arm, and also to the 
father’s statement that he remembers 
his being vaccinated ; and whether he 
will cause inquiries to be made into 
both of these cases, with a view of 
having truthful official records of them 
entered ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr 
Ritrcn1z, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): 
I have received no information that 
there were two fatal cases of small-pox 
in the King’s Norton Union during the 
year 1891. The only representations 
that I have received on the subject are 
to the effect that there was one such 
case, which would appear to be that of 
George Weake. As regards this case, 
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Ballyclough 
I have been informed during the 
present week that certain relatives of 
the deceased that he bore marks 
of vaccination, and that the father of 
the man remembers his being vacci- 
nated. On the other hand, the Medical 
Officer of Health in his annual Report, 
distinctly states that no vaccination 
marks were visible. It does not, how- 
ever, appear to me that there is _ 
sufficient ee for an inquiry wit 

regard to these conflicting statements. 


Mr. COBB: It is very important to 
have correct information of such cases. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman have 
further — made, and also into 
the case of Henry Burnett ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I have no informa- 
tion as to the other case ; but I pre- 
sume what I have said of the one case, 
would apply to the other. I think it 
would be extremely difficult from any 
inquiry made now toascertain the facts 
of the case in connection with people 
who are now dead. I do not see how 
it is possible to obtain correct informa- 
tion. But, even if it were possible, I 
do not think it is denied that persons 
who were vaccinated in their youth, 
and who have not been re-vaccinated 
in later life, are liable to attacks of 
small-pox. " 


“POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY.” 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if he 
will explain why the copies of the Post 
Office London Directory, which used to 
be supplied for the use of the public to 
local metropolitan offices, are not now 
so supplied, and would there be any 
objection to rescinding such recent 
Order, if any ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir J. Fencusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
The Post Office London Directory is not 
an Official publication, and it is not the 
ewe to supply copies to post offices 
or the use of the public, or even copies to 
all post offices. Directories are, of course, 
supplied for official purposes where 
they are required, and when a Directory 
is available at the public counter with- 
out much inconvenience applicants are 
allowed to refer to it. 
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DIVULGING CONTENTS OF 
TELEGRAMS. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General under what circum- 
stances the girl Palfrey, recently con- 
victed at the Birmingham Quarter 
Sessions of conspiracy, and fined £10, 
was not proceeded against for the 
offence of divulging the contents of a 
telegram, of which she was admittedly 
also guilty ; and what is the penalty 
attaching to that offence ? 

Si J. FERGUSSON: Among the 
charges on which the girl Palfrey was 
indicted was one of divulging the con- 
tents of a telegram, but the essence of 
all the charges was that of conspiracy 
to defraud, and to this she pleaded 
guilty. After such plea, I am informed 
that it would have been an unusual 
course to proceed with other counts of 
the indictment based on precisely the 
same facts. All of these facts were 
fully disclosed to the Court. More- 
over, the Judge himself suggested that 
it wonld be unnecessary to press the 
other counts. The divulging of the 
conteuts of a telegram, like conspiracy 
to defraud, is a misdemeanour, and the 
maximum penalty prescribed for it by 
Statute is twelve months’ imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour. 


BALLYCLOUGH PROCLAIMED 
MEETING. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN (Cork 
Co., N.E.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland by what authority, on whose 
sworn information, and for what rea- 
son, the public meeting announced to 
be held at Ballyclough on 25th April 
was proclaimed and suppressed ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am informed 
that the meeting referred to was not 
publicly announced, but the Police 
Authorities had reason to know that it 


was being arranged, and that its object 

was to denounce and intimidate certain 

ns who had taken evicted farms. 

ey accordingly directed an informa- 

tion to be sworn, ~ By which the 
meeting was proclaimed. 
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IRISH LAND SUB-COMMIS8SION IN | 
COUNTY LIMERICK. | 
. Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick,; 
W.): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General for Ireland if he can now state! 
when the Sub-Commissioners will hold 
sittings at Newcastle West, Limerick: 
County, to hear fair rent applications?) 
Mr. MADDEN: I have communi-; 
cated with the Land Commission on! 
the subject, and they inform me that it, 
is not now in their power to fix a date; 
for the meeting of the Sub-Commis-; 
sion, having regard to the claims off 
other districts. 





EDINBURGH TELEGRAPH STAFF. 
Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.):) 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General’ 
whether he will be able to reply, at an, 
early date, to a Petition in October’ 
last from the second class telegraph 
staff in Edinburgh, praying that the) 
first class, which has been reduced by 
twelve, may again be placed at the: 
roportion of one in three, at which it, 
as elsewhere stood since 1881 ? 
Sm J. FERGUSSON: The prayer, 
of the Petition cannot be acceded to. : 
The office in question was carefully 
revised last year. Substantial. im-. 
provements were made, which benefited | 
the whole staff; and the numbers of ' 
each class were adjusted not by pro- 
— but according to the duty to | 
e performed. 


THE “ROYAL SOVEREIGN.” 


Mr. PENN (Lewisham): I .beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether the engine-room artificers of 
the Royal Sovereign are to be reduced 
in number from 18 to 12; whether 
the difference in numbers is to be made 
up by the promotion of chief stokers to 
the position of engine-room artificers ; 
and whether experience shows that 
chief stokers so promoted are as effi- 
cient as engine-room artificers in keep- 
ing in working, and, in the event of a 
breakdown, in repairing, the various 
engines and machinery in ships of 
war? | 

*Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Haminton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): The complement of 
engine-room artificers in the Royal 
Sovereign will be reduced from 18 to 
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Sovereign.” 
12 as stated, and the difference made 
up by the substitution of six chief 
stokers for six engine-room artificers, 
as it is considered that these men, from 
their long experience, are better 
qualified for certain kinds of work such 
as water-tenders, than junior engine- 
room artificers. Chief stokers would 
not be so efficient for making good 
defects in the event of a breakdown 
of machinery as engine-room artificers; 
but it is not bertoy that they should 
be borne for such a purpose, the num- 
ber of engine-room artificers now 
allowed being considered sufficient to 
meet all mechanical requirements. 

Mr. GOURLEY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
the recent engine trial of the ironclad 
Royal Sovereign gave the estimated 
contract speed, under natural and 
forced draught, continuously or only 
collectively ; whether the trial was in 
smooth water, and with or against the 
tide ; if so, is it intended further to 
test and record the vessel’s speed in 


|}rough weather, and against a head 


wind, for the purpose of ascertaining 
how.long she can be navigated under 
forced draught without injury to the 
boilers or crew confined in the engine- 
room; and whether it is true that a 
slight leakage was observed during the 


1 four hours’ trial in the tubes of two of 


the boilers ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: There 
was no contract speed to be at- 
tained in the case of the Royal 
Sovereign. The contract was for the 
development of 9,000 h.p. for eight 
hours, and 13,000 h.p. for four hours. 
The actual development averaged 9,640 
h.p. for eight hours, and 13,000 h.p. for 
four hours. The corresponding speeds 
realised were about 16} and 18 knots, 
as against estimated speeds of 16 
and 174 knots. The trial was. in 
smooth water, with and against tide. 
Trials at sea are made as matters of 
course after ships are commissioned, 
but no trials under forced draught, 
such as those suggested, are contem- 
plated. They are not required. The 
engine-room is never under air pres- 
sure. A slight leakage did occur, 
during the fourth hour only of the 
maximum test, and it was then found 
to be due to preventible causes. 
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LEWES NAVAL PRISON. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg to. ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty when he anticipates having the 
Naval Prison at Lewes in a condition to 
receive the certificate of the Home 
Office ; and whether he is aware that 
the absence of this certificate renders 
the imprisonment of the men sent to 
the Naval Prison illegal ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: No such 
certificate from the Home Office is 
necessary, as the Admiralty have full 
powers under Statute to make their own 
regulations for the administration of 
Naval Prisons, including the appoint- 
ment of Inspectors. In consequence, 
however, of the Visitors having ques- 
tioned the size of the cells at Lewes 
Naval Prison, the Admiralty requested 
Sir Edmund Du Cane to inspect the 
Prison ; and, acting on his, suggestions, 
steps are now being taken to bring the 
cells more into conformity with modern 
requirements. 


CHINESE IMMIGRANTS TO 
SINGAPORE. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his 
attention has been drawn to the large 
importation of Chinese into Singapore, 
whence they are shipped to Java, 
Borneo, Sumatra, Queensland, and 
other places in the Eastern Archipelago, 
under contract as labourers, and that 
they have to work for the “agent” 
until the charges for their transport 
have been paid off ; whether he is aware 
that last year 160,000 Chinese were 
thus imported into Singapore, of which 
number not 10,000 had the remotest 
chance of stopping on British territory, 
or where British law exists; and 
whether, considering the abuses to 
which the contract system is liable, the 
Government can see their way to put 
down this traffic and prevent Singa- 
pore from becoming a vast receiving 
and exporting centre for what differs 
little from the slave trade ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Secretary of State is aware that a 
large number of Chinese immigrants 
come to Singapore, and that some, but 
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only a stall proportion of them, go on 
| from Singapore to Java, Sumatra, and 
other places, under contracts of service 
by which they are bound to repay out 
of their earnings the cost of their 
. The Returns for last year 

“ not been received, but it appears 
from the Returns for 1890 that the 
whole number of Chinese who arrived 
at Singapore was 127,936, of whom 
about 117,000 paid their own passages, 
and on landing were free to go where 
they pleased. I may add that in the 
same year 80,000 Chinese returned 
from the Straits Settlements to China 
vid Hong Kong. A Commission has 
recently inquired into the subject in 
the colony, and the Secretary of State 
is expecting to receive the Governor's 
recommendations on the best means of 
reventing abuses which may arise 
‘ots the system of contract emigration 
from China to and through Singapore. 


NAVAL RATIONS, 


Captain PRICE (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
what is, approximately, the difference 
between the total value of the rations 
allowed annually to officers,” seamen, 
and marines of the Fleet, and the 
amount actually served out; why is 
not the whole of this difference returned 
to the men ; and can he state, approxi- 
mately, the extra cost to the country 
that would be incurred for storage, 
freight, &c., if the whole ration was 
taken up? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The differ- 
ence between the ration to which the 
seaman is entitled and that which he 
takes up is, approximately—value of 
total ration per man per diem, 94d. ; 
value of what he takes up, 6d.; paid as 
earnings per man per diem, 24d. The 
difference of 1d., which amounts to 
about £45,000, is principally due to the 
difference between prices paidas savings 
and the actual cost of the article, which 
varies from year to year. The taking 
up of savings is purely optional on the 
part of the men, though it is very popu- 
lar in the Service. It in not possible 
to estimate approximately the extra 
cost to the country that would be in- 
curred for storage, freight, &c., if the 
whole ration was taken up. nde 
the freight might be slightly increased, 





but, on the other hand, the country 
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would gain by being able to calculate 
more closel the consumption which is 


now variabie, owing to savings, and by 
reduction of clerical staff on board ship, 
the calculations consequent on the 
‘pavi system cooupying much time 
and giving much trouble. 


THE BREAD UNION (LIMITED). 

Mr. WALLACE : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of ‘Trade 
whether the p i in the liqui- 
dation of the Bread Union (Limited) 
are subject to his cognisance, under 
Section 25 of the Companies (Winding- 
up) Act, or otherwise; and, if so, 
whether he can say if the result of a 
recent criminal prosecution of the 
romoters of the Company by the 
quidator was a promise to pay £1,000 
in cash and £4,000 in bills extending over 
eighteen months; whether the cost of 
this procedure amounted to £1,500 or 
what other sum ; whether he can say 
how much of the fruits of the prosecu- 
tion have been actually recovered for 
the benefit of creditors; whether the 
liquidator is contemplating or taking 
steps to prosecute civilly the directors 
or any of them; and whether it is the 
duty of the Inspector General in com- 
pany liquidation, or of whom else, to 
restrain prosecutions by liquidators 
through their solicitors that are likely 
to result mainly in large solicitors’ and 
other costs, but in little, if any, gain for 
creditors ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I am informed that the 
Bread Union (Limited) is being wound 
up voluntarily under the supervision 
of the Court. The proceedings are 
not within the cognisance of the 
Board of Trade under the 25th section 
of the Companies (Winding-up) Act. 
I am, therefore, unable to ish 
the information asked for by the hon. 
Member. The Act of 1890 does not 
empower the Inspector General to 
exercise any control over the adminis- 
trative action of liquidators in such 
cases. 


MEDWAY BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board 


whether it has come to his knowledge 
Lord G. Hamilton 
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that nine Poor Law Guardians returned 


of Guardians. 


to the Medway Board were elected by 
fo: election papers, and that 180 of 
such forgeries have been detected ; that 
68 of these were brought to the notice of 
the Returning Officer before the declara- 
tion of the poll, and by him admitted to 
be forgeries ; whether he is aware that 
many of the votes so forged were in the 
names of ratepayers who were known 
to be dead or to have left the district ; 
that. these. papers, to the number of 
68, were returned as undelivered to the 
Returning Officer and by him locked in 
a safe, from which they were abstracted 
and forged, and presented; and 
whether, under all the circumstances, 
he proposes to institute an inquiry to 


test the legality of the election of the 
nine G ians, and bring the forgers 
to justice ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The only communi- 
cation which the Local Government 
Board have received on this subject 
is one from a solicitor who, on behalf 
of certain candidates who were de- 
feated at the recent election of Guar- 
dians, applied to the Board to direct an 
inquiry, and alleged that the election 
was conducted in a loose and illegal 
fashion, resulting in a number of voting 
papers being purloined and at least 
85 being mek The Board have 
pointed out, in reply, that they are 
only empowered to decide questions 
as to the validity of elections of 
Guardians, where the right of any 
person to act as a Guardian is formally 
submitted to them for their determina- 
tion under the provisions of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1842. The 
Board have stated what information 
they require for the purpose of such an 
‘appeal. If an ap is received by the 
Board, and it should appear that there 
is ground for contention that votes 
have been lost to particular candidates, 
or allowed to other candidates, in con- 
sequence of irregularities in connection 
with the voting papers, and that the 
result of the election has been thereby 
affected, the Board, before arriving at 
a decision on the appeal, would, ifthere 
were any dispute as to the facts, direct 
a local inquiry by one of their In- 
tors. As regards the ion in 

uestion that an inquiry by the 


is necessary for the purpose of 


s 
the 





bringing the forgers of voting papers to 
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a I must point out ‘that the | 
rging of a voting paper is a criminal 


— and that an ee 
o Board is necessary to enable an 
to institute er proceed 
ings against any indivi who is 
alleged to have been guilty of the 
offence. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : Is it not 
in the power of the Local Government 
Board to make an inquiry ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have stated under 
what conditions the Board consider it 
their duty to investigate such a case. 
If the Board were to examine on oath 


charges against persons for forgery of 
papers it would le cont: 


the 
usual practice, rsons maighe. after- 
wards be can bomee or fo: alleged 


to have been committed, and their case 
would be prejudiced by the examina- 
tion by the Local Government Board. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: The 
Clerk of the Union might be examined 
as to how the papers left his custody : 
they could not have been taken without 
his knowledge. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: If representation is 
made to the Board that prima facie 
evidence exists as to the irregularity, 
then it will be for the Board to direct 
an inquiry, and then, no doubt, it will be 
— and necessary to examine the 

er 


MOUNTJOY CONVICT PRISON. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is 
usual for Prison Governors in Ireland 
to visit all prisoners under their control 
at regular intervals to hear their com- 
plaints, if any, with the view of having 
such complaints, if any, remedied as 
far as possible consistent with the 
health, safe custody, and discipline of 
the prisoners; whether it is usual to 
make changes in the employment of 
prisoners from time to time at their 
own request, and as a reward for good 
conduct ; whether there are any, and, 
if so, how many prisoners permanently 
employed, weather permitting, at out- 
side work in Mountjoy Convict Prison; 
sagged any of those prisoners have 

oma from two to five 
a » what special reason has the 
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Governor of Mountjoy refused to allow 
been _ of employment 
from shop to outdoor 


- | work ; and will he see that O’Leary’s 


request is granted ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The reply I have 
received from the General Prisons 
Board in regard to paragraphs 1 and 
2 of the question is in the affirmative. 
Of the prisoners at the present time 
employed in Mountjoy Prison at out- 
door work, 14 have been so employed 
continuously for two years or upwards, 
but no promise of permanent em aaa 
ment at any particular form of | 
is given to any convict. As 
the case of the igular convict men- 
tioned, I notice that the hon. Member 
has c the wording of the 

uestion. When I answered formerly 

the question hs a as to :, 
c of employment. t uest 
een thoi gs it would a be 
correct to say that he had been refused 
change of employment. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH RAILWAY 
STATION. 

Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hamp- 
stead) ; I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is taking 
any steps to prevent the recurrence of 
such an accident as recently happened 
at Hampstead Heath Station at that 
station and others at which there is a 
large holiday traffic ? 


*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I have not 
yet received the Inspector’s Report on 
the Hampstead Heath accident, but I 
have been in communication with the 
Railway Company, and am informed 
that, although the plan has not been 
actually decided upon, such structural 
alterations will be made and increased 
means of access to the platforms pro- 
vided before Whitsuntide, as will, it is 
hoped, together with other means taken 
by the Company, remove all risk of 
further misfortune. As other 
stations, I must refer the hon. Member 
to the answer which I gave on the 
28th ult. to the hon. Member for the 
Rusheliffe Division of Nottingham 
(Mr. John Ellis). 
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APPOINTMENT OF NURSE AT 
DONEGAL WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the Board of Guardians 
of Donegal Union recently gave notice, 
by advertisement in the papers, of their 
intention tc appoint a properly qualified 
person to the post of infirmary nurse in 
the workhouse at a salary of £20 per 
annum with rations and apartments ; 
whether it is the fact that, notwith- 
standing this advertisement, the said 
Board appointed a person with no 
qualifications of training, nor testi- 
monials of any kind, who did not even 
appear before them, rejecting the only 


other candidate who had « certificate. 


of training from the Royal College of 

urgeons, Belfast, and testimonials of 

aracter and efficiency as a nurse from 
clergy and laymen of all denomina- 
tions ; whether the attention of the 
Local Government Board has been 
called to the matter ; and whether any 
step will be taken to remedy this action 
of the Board ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : The Local Govern- 
ment Board have already declined to 
approve of the appointment referred to, 
on the ground that the person elected 
had not the requisite experience. The 
Guardians have arranged for a new 
election to take place on the 14th inst. 


KILLYBEGS PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that in 
the Killybegs Petty Sessions district, 
_ which is one of the most extensive in the 
County Donegal, stretching westward 
23 miles and eastward 10 miles, there 
are at present only two magistrates, 
whereas a few years ago there were six 
magistrates ; whether he is aware that 
much inconvenience is caused by the 
Bench being thus undermanned to the 
magistrates themselves and the inhabit- 
ants generally, more especially when 
either of the magistrates is absent from 
the Bench from illness or any other 


cause; whether he is aware that, 
although five-sixths of the population 
of this Petty Sessions district is 


Catholic, both the magistrates are 
Protestants, and that. frequently no 
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Polling Stations. 
Petty Sessions can be held owing to 
their absence from the Bench ; whether 
he is aware that some months ago an 
influentially signed memorial, approved 
of by both the magistrates who at 
present form the Petty Sessions Bench, 
the gentry of the locality and the 
Catholic and Protestant clergymen 
being among the signatories, was pre- 
sented to the Duke of Abercorn, recom- 
mending the appointment of agentleman. 
residing at Killybegs to the magistracy, 
a request, however, which was refused 
by the Duke ; and whether the Govern- 
ment will take any step to remedy this 
public inconvenience ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I am informed that 
there are three local magistrates belong- 
ing to the Killybegs district, two of 
whom. give a good attendance at Petty 
Sessions and that they are also attended 
constantly by the Resident Magistrate. 
No complaints have been made to the 
Lord Chancellor as to the want of an 
additional magistrate in the district, 
while, as a matter of fact, there appears 
to have been only one occasion during 
the last eighteen months on which no 
Petty Sessions was held for want of the 
attendance of any magistrate. I have 
no information as to the memorial 
referred to in the question, or as to the 
grounds.on which it was refused ; but 
I am informed that the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county is always ready to consider 


the names of any properly qualified 
gentlemen that may be _ brought 
before him. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: The right hon. 
Gentieman has not answered the third 
paragraph of the question. Is that 
true ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I do not know that 
itis the fact. 


DONEGAL POLLING STATIONS. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that there is no polling station 
for the districts of Glencolumbkille and 
Carrick, in the County Donegal, nearer 
than Killybegs, which is nine miles 
from Carrick, and 20 miles from Glen- 
columbkille; whether he is aware 
that there are upwards of 500 vcters 
living further away from Killybegs than 
Carrick ; and whether, having regard to 
the great hardship and inconvenience 
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entailed on voters by being compelled 


to so long & journey to 
record their votes without any public 
conveyance whatever, arrangements 
will be made for having polling stations 
in Carrick ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The polling stations 
for the County Don were fixed in 
1885 in pursuance of the Parliamentary 
Registration (Ireland) Act of that year. 
There is no power to consider the 
alteration of the existing districts, 
except on a resolution being passed by 
the 1 Bratalics of Quarter ions and 
Justices of the Peace having jurisdiction 
in the county, that such a course is 
necessary. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman communicate with the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions? Is he 
aware that since County Councils have 
been established in England polling 
booths have been placed within three 
miles of every voter? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am sure if the 
hon. Member will communicate with 
the Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and 
point out to him the inconvenience 
likely to arise from the present arrange- 
ment the representation will receive 
attention. 

Mr. MACNEILL: The Chairman 
is Dr. Webb, the well-known Tory 
pamphleteer. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION APPOINT- 
MENTS. 


Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is the 
fact that no fewer than twelve tempo- 
rary uncertificated clerks in the offices 
of the Irish Land Commission have 
been made permanent clerks without 
any examination; why were not the 
vacancies in the offices of the Irish 
Land Commission filled from the Lower 
Division of the Civil Service, and why 
were not those clerkships thrown open 
to public competition according to the 
practice adopted in filling up vacancies 
in clerkships in the High Court of 
Justice in Ireland; is there any pre- 
cedent for this departure from the Civil 
Service Regulations, and what are the 
grounds for this breach of the usual 
practice in the filling up of such 
ae ; and will he have any 
objection to lay upon the Table of the 
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in Ireland. ; 


House a copy of the correspondence 
that has taken place on this subject 
between the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners and the Irish Land Commis- 
sion ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Certain clerks in 
the Department of the Land Commis- 
sion where, on the recent re-organi- 
sation of the Department, permanently 
appointed, they not holding certificates 
from the Civil Service Commissioners. 
I have dealt with the inquiries made in 
reference to this subject in my reply of 
4th April. It would be contrary to 
practice to lay on the Table copies of 
correspondence between Departments 
on the subject of Departmental 
organisations. 

rn. MAC NEILL: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that these twelve 
temporary clerks are near relatives, 
either of the Land Commissioners, or 
of the Judges, or of other Irish officials? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir, I have 
no knowledge of the relationship exist- 
ing between the clerks and the Land 
Commissioners. I think it would be a 
very extraordinary proceeding to dis- 
charge men who had been doing the 
work, and who had become efficient in 
the discharge of it, and to bringin men 
from outside who had no experience of 
the duties. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I shall bring up 
this matter again on the Estimates. 
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DISEASED MEAT IN IRELAND. 


Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I 

to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to 4 letter in 
the Northern Whig of 30th April, from 
F. Adair, Secretary to the Belfast 
Master Butchers’ProtectionAssociation, 
stating that the meat of cattle slaugh- 
tered for pleuro-pneumonia was regu- 
larly sold for consumption in Belfast ; 
whether he will inquire into the truth 
of this statement; and whether, if 
found correct, he will take the necessary 
steps to put a stop to this practice ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: My attention has 
been called to the letter, which appears 
to have been written under a misappre- 
hension, or to have referred to some 
other circumstances. I am informed 
that neither in the case of Belfast nor 
any other part of Ireland have animals 
been slaughtered and sold for food unless, 
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they were fit for consumption and so] Department suffer as regards 
certified by the veterinary surgeons. dence at mess ; and whether cichidie: 
ability was always in existence, and 
THE LAND COMMISSIONERS IN | when instituted? 
CAVAN. *Mr. BRODRICK: The officers of 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, of Ireland whether the 
Sub-Commissioners who sat to hear 
land cases in Cavan last summer 
adjourned, leaving some 20 cases which 
had been listed unheard, saying that 
they would return in three weeks, but 
have not yet sat there since; whether 
he is aware that some cases in the 
district, which were entered four years 

o, have not yet been heard; and 
whether the proper steps will be taken 
to have these cases disposed of ? 


*Mr. JACKSON : From the Report I 
have received from the Irish Land 
Commissioners it appears that the 
cases referred to have been already 
listed for hearing before a Sub-Com- 
mission which will commence its 
sitting at Cavan on the 16th inst. 
The Chairman of the Sub-Commission 
which sat in Cavan last year reports 
that he made no such statement as 
that attributed to him in the Question. 


LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE, 


Mr. KNOX: I gave notice to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury in how 
many cases the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland have, up to the 
present date, raised the rents of tenants 
whose lands are alleged to have been 
improved by the Lough Erne Drainage; 
what is the total amount of increase ; 
what is the acreage of the land alleged 
to have been improved, and on which 
the rents have been increased ; and how 
many of such tenants held under 
judicial tenancies ? I now wish to post- 
pone this question until Monday next. 
At the same time I would say that it 
has already been several times on the 
Paper, and that the Board of Works 
in Ireland have had time to furnish a 
reply to it. 


ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary, 
War Department; whether any steps will 
be taken to remove the disability under 
which officers in the Army Medical 


Mr. Jackson 





the Army Medical Department suffer 
from no disability. 

Dr. TANNER: Has the long cor- 
respondence which has taken place on 
the subject in some medical journals 
been brought to the attention of the 
hon. Gentleman, and is he prepared to 
say that this grievance does not exist ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I have not seen 
the correspondence referred to by the 
hon. Member. 


ALLEGED ILLEGAL FISHING 
IN THE BANDON RIVER. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that 
Jeremiah Murphy, who was fined £5 
and costs at the last Innishannon 
Petty Sessions, for alleged iil fish- 
ing in Bandon River, near Harleys 
Bridge, was convicted and fined by a 
majority of one by the Magistrates 
at Innishannon Petty Sessions, Mr. 
Cronin, R.M., dissenting, and thatit was 
proved that Murphy was looking after 
cattle at the time he was supposed to 
be fishing ; and whether, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the fine will be 
remitted ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I am informed 
that Murphy was fined as stated in the 
uestion ; but it does not appear to be 
the case that the Resident Magistrate 
dissented from the judgment of the 
Court. If the defendant is of opinion 
that there are circumstances in his 
case which would warrant a reduction 
or remission of the fine, it is open to 
him to memorialise the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 


GOLD MINING ROYALTIES. 


Mr. McDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer what number 
of tons of gold ore have been raised and 
treated in the Dolgelly district from 
the time the junior Member for Merthyr 
commenced operations up to the pre- 
sent time; what number of ounces of 
gold have been produced, and what is 
the total value of such gold, and the 














, irrespective of wear 
tear, depreciation of machinery, 


and 
management, administration, and in- 


terest on capital, is stated by Dr. Le 
Neve Foster, in his Report to the Home 
Secretary for 1891, to be 8s. 54d. per 
ton in the case of the Morgan Mine, 
and also having regard to the fact that 
large quantities of low e ore exist 
in Wales and Ireland, and that the 
Government are not prepared to work 
the Royal mines on State account, will 
they grant to all persons desirous of 
working such Royal mines the same 
concessions, pending the Report of the 
Royal Commission, as those lately 
granted to the Morgan Gold Mine; 
whether he is pre to reduce the 
royalties on gold obtained from private 
lands in Wales and Ireland to one per 
cent. on the product, and in the case 
of Crown lands to two per cent. on the 
product pending such Report; and 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
persons obtaining gold and silver in 
private lands in combination with 
copper, tin, iron, and lead are protected 
by the Acts of William and Mary, the 
Government are prepared to grant the 
same protection to owners of mines in 
private lands where gold is obtained in 
combination with zine blende and other 
base meta!s ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The number of 
tons of gold ore which have been raised 
and treated in the Dolgelly district 
from the time the junior Member for 
Merthyr commenced operations up to 
the 16th October is 26,819 tons, the 
number of ounces of gold produced 
is 17,280, the total value of such gold 
is £58,643, and the average value per 
ton of ore is £2. 3s. 9d. Concessions 
similar to those lately granted to the 
Morgan Gold Mine are being granted 
in other cases where the circumstances 
are similar. Having regard to the fact 
that the right of pre-emption in regard 
to copper, tin, lead, and iron ore has 
never, so far as is known, been exercised 
and that no zinc blende mine has been 
claimed as a Royal mine, it appears to 
be unnece: to consider the sugges- 
tion that the Acts of William and Mary 
should be extended to blende ore. 
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Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN (Mer- 
thyr Tydvil) : Does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman intend to apply the principle of 
reduction in all cases, or does he intend 
to ude me from them ? 

i GOSCHEN : That is a point 
which does not arise out of this ques- 
tion. 


Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it is a fact, as 
stated in the Mining Journal of the 
16th inst., that the junior Member for 
Merthyr has requested that royalties 
on all gold and silver obtained from 
private lands in Wales and Ireland 
should be reduced to one per cent., as 
in the case of the Morgan Gold Mine, 
pending the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Mining Royalties; whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
refused to reduce the royalties on any 
other lands than those occupied by the 
Morgan Gold Mine ; whether, in con- 
sequence of the Chancellor's communi- 
cation to the junior Member for 
Merthyr, that, 

“So long as costs which are due from you 
remain unpaid, he is unable to enter upon the 
consid with you of the question of the 
royalties to be paid to the Crown,” 
the junior Member for Merthyr has 
requested the Chancelior of the Ex- 
chequer to proceed at once to recover 
the costs by the sale of his property, 
rather than the matter shall be in- 
definitely delayed ; and, whether he 
will proceed to the sale, with a view 
afterwards to the reduction of the 
royaltiés throughout Wales and 
Ireland; and, if not, whether he will 
reduce such royalties pending the 
decision of the Royal Commission on 
Mining Royalties ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : My answer to the 
first paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
question is in the affirmative. As re- 
gards the second paragraph, there are 
other lands besides those occupied by 
the Morgan Gold Mine upon which I 
have consented to reduce the royalties. 
With regard to the third paragraph, I 
have declined to deal with the hon. 
Member for Merthyr so long as he 
persists in his refusal to pay the 
State what is legally due from him. 
The hon. Member has requested 
me to proceed to recover the costs 
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by levying an execution on _his}e sed any anxiety that the Acts of 
goods ; but I understood that the feel- | William and Mary should be extended 


ing of the House was against gratifying 
the hon. Member in his desire for this 


tion taken up by the hon.’ Member only 
revents the Woods and Forests 
om dealing with him personally 
and with his personal affairs. It 
does not arrest the dealings of the 
Woods and Forests with other parties, 
and in these there is no delay. There 


is no reason, therefore, from that point. 


of view, for selling up the hon. 


Member. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he is aware that 
gold has been found in a property, 
known as the Champion Mine (Moel- 
Isprey), near Dolgelly, in combination 
with zinc, and whether the persons 
who have discovered it are entitled 
to the same protection as they would 
if the gold had been in combination 
with copper or lead; and, if not, 
whether the Government are prepared 
to grant the same privileges to those 
working for gold and zinc in combina- 
tion as has already been granted by the 
Acts of William and Mary to those who 
are obtaining gold in combination with 
copper or lead; and whether, having 
regard to the promising indications of 
gold which exist in several localities in 
Wales and Ireland, the Government 
will consider the advisability of having 
an informal survey made by practical 
geologists and experts in mining? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: So far as can be 
ascertained there has been no working 
for blende at Moel Isprey for some 
months past. Some blende was 
obtained in 1890, but although it was 
believed to contain a little silver, it 
was treated and disposed of as blende 
ore and no claim was made by the 
Crown in respect of it. The Acts of 
William and Mary were not passed for 
the protection of those working for gold 
in combination with copper or lead, but 
for the protection of the owners of 
copper and lead mines when gold or 
silver was found to exist in the copper 
or lead ore obtained from their pro- 
perties. Neither the owners of Moel 
Isprey nor the owners of any other 
property producing blende ore have 


Mr. Goschen 





‘to blends ore, and there is no reason to 
that any practical result would 
sordid form of martyrdom. The posi- follo 


w such an extension. Many 
practical geologists and mining experts, 
commencing with Sir rick 
Murchison, have at various times 
expressed their views on the indications 


of gold in Wales and Ireland, and 


there seems no justification for in- 
curring the expense of a further 
informal survey. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN : Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
within the last 20 years the improve-' 
ment of machinery has not been such 
that ore which at the time Sir R. 
Murchison expressed his opinion did 
not pay, would now be payable, 
especially with regard to the fact that 


the ore in the Morgan Mine was mined 


and treated for less than 8s. 6d. per 
ton? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : I see no reason for 
a Government survey. Certain ex- 
plorations are proceeding and certain 
results will follow; but there is no 
reason for the Government to take the 
matter in hand. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: AmI 
to understand that I am the only victim, 
and that royalties are not to be reduced 
in my case simply because I will not 
pay costs in the way he desires? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: My position is 
this—a business-like position to be 
taken up by any one in a position of 
trust—not to deal with the hon. Mem- 
ber, or—not to speak of the hon. Mem- 
ber personally—not to deal with parties 
who, after a Court of Law has awarded 
a debt against them, refuse to pay. It 
is impossible to deal with parties who 
say they will only pay their debts if 
they are sold up. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN : Is it 
a fact that the law has not been revised 
for 300 years, and that the Judges are 
not agreed as to the construction of the 
Acts of William and Mary? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: Any hon. Mem- 
ber who has read the remarks of the 
Judges will see that I am perfectly 
justified in the action I have taken. 
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refers did not investi the whole 
Oe ee tD,  PUBEN® | subject of the trafic, but it embraced 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): 
I beg to ask the Under of 
State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware that the Government of Queens- 
land is about to re-open the traffic in 
Polynesian labour, which was prohi- 
bited two years ago in consequence of 
the horrible atrocities that disgraced it ; 
whether he is aware that a Royal Com- 
mission investigated the whole matter 
in 1885, and reported that it was a 
traffte accompanied with every circum- 
stance of deception and cruélty; that 
they reported that, in the case of the 
labour vessel Hopeful— 

“The history of the cruise is one long record 
of deceit, cruel » deliberate nap- 
ping, and cold-blooded murders. The number 
of human beings whose lives were sacrificed 
during the recruiting can never be accurately 
known”; 
whether a Petition was signed in 
Queensland by 28,000 persons to get 
the murderers and kidnappers in the 
Hopeful pardoned on the ground that 
these atrocities had been common, and 
it was hard to make these men the 
first victims; whether these men are 
now out of prison, and whether he is 
aware that it was proposed to give 
them a public banquet in the colony ; 
whether he is aware that the Royal 
Commission stated that the average 
mortality of these Pacific islanders on 
the sugar plantations of Queensland 
was 17:2 per cent. in one year, and 
that the wages paid are from 4d. per 
day, whereas white labourers earn 
from 5s. to 8s. per day; whether he 
is aware that several islands of the 
New Hebrides have been almost de- 
populated by this inhuman trade; and 
whether the Government will take steps 
to prevent what is virtually the revival 
of the slave trade under our flag? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Her 
Majesty’s Government understand that 
the Queensland Legislature ee 
a Bill for allowing the re-introduction 
of South Sea island labour to the 
colony; but no copy of the measure 
has yet been received. It is under- 

, however, that the Queensland 
Government are fully sensible of the 


necessity for stringent regulations for 
the protection of the labourers. The 
Commission to which the hon. Member 
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an inquiry into three voyages, including 
that of Hopeful, in which labour 
was recruited from the Louisiade Group 
and other islands adjacent to New 
Guinea. The Queensland Government, 
after the Report of the Commission, 
took measures for returning to their 
homes the whole of the surviving 
labourers recruited on these voyages. 
The hon. Member will find Papers on 
these subjects in the Blue Books [C. 
4,584 and C. 5,883]. The hon. Mem 

will see that there were special features 
in connection with these vo » upon 
which a general condemnation of Poly- 
nesian ur could not fairly be Ket 
We believe that such a petition as that 
mentioned in the third paragraph of 
the question was made, but not on the 
grounds stated by the hon. Member. It 
was alleged that the evidence on which 
the prisoners were convicted was un- 
satisfactory and insufficient to establish 
their guilt. The men were released, 
but I am not aware that there was any 
intention to give them a public banquet. 
As ph four, I do not 
find any statement to this effect in the 
Report of the Commission; but there 
appears to have been an exceptional 
mortality among the labourers recruited 
by the particular ships I have referred 
to. The money wage may be as stated 
in the question, but it must be borne 
in mind that the expense of the Poly- 
nesian labourer includes food, clothing, 
and lodging, and the cost of the return 
voyage as well as of the voyage to the 
colony. It is believed that the popula- 
tion of the islands of the Pacific gene- 
rally is diminishing ; but there are other 
causes at work, and in the absence of 


authentic records it is not ible to 
say to what extent — islands 
may have suffered a loss of population 


from recruiting. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will support the eensland 
authorities in any measures they ma 
take to surround the engagement an 
employment of these men with proper 
saf ; and if due precautions are 
taken, it should be ble to 
the traffic without the evils which the 
hon. Member anticipates. 

Mr. SAMUEL §S : In conse- 
quence of this very unsatisfactory reply, 
and in consequence of the Government 

H 
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sanction of what is practically a renewal 
of the slave trade, I give notice that 
I will call attention to this matter 


again. 


Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
he can state what the reasons are 
which have induced Sir Samuel 
Griffiths to remove the prohibition 

inst the introduction of Palaesan 
ate into the colony of Queensland ; 
and whether, having regard to the kid- 
napping and crime inseparable from 
this traffic, and brought to light by a 
Royal Commission, he will take steps 
to induce the Premier to reconsider his 
determination ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The rea- 
sons assigned by Sir Samuel Griffiths 
are that there are not at present in 
Queensland a sufficient number of 
Europeans able and willing to do the 
necessary work, and that, in conse- 
quence, the sugar industry is suffering, 
and the productiveness of the lands of 
the colony will be diminished. I have 
answered the remainder of the question 
in my reply to the hon. Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. S. Smith). 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN IRELAND. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what steps have been taken 
to provide labourers’ cottages in the 
Inchigeela and Ballingeary districts of 
the Macroom Union; whether he is 
aware that at least 20 labourers 
cottages are wanted in these districts ; 
and how many cottages have been 
built in these places? 

*Mr. JACKSON : I am informed that 
291 labourers’ cottages have already 
been built in the Macroom Union. The 
Guardians appear to contemplate the 
provision of eighteen cottages for the two 
Electoral Divisions named. Of these, 
two have been erected, while, as regards 
the remaining sixteen, the Local Govern- 
ment Board understand the necessary 
arbitration proceedings, prior toentering 
into possession of the lands, have been 
taken by the Guardians. 

Dr. TANNER: Have not several 
requests been made by the people of 
the district, who are very poor, that 
facilities should be given to the 
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Guardians to acquire land upon which 
to build cottages ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware 
that there has been any difficulty on 
the part of the G ians in this 
matter. 


PRESENTATIONS TO SONS OF NAVAL 
‘ OFFICERS, 


Captain PRICE: I beg to ask the 
hon. Member for Exeter, as a Charity 
Commissioner, whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the 
correspondence between the Charity 
Commissioners and the Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital, with reference to 
presentations to sons of naval officers ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY . or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 
Penrith): My hon. Friend the Member 
for Exeter has asked me to state on his 
behalf that he has no correspondence 
upon the subject to lay on the Table. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing extract from the Report of the 
Director of the National Gallery for 
the year 1891 :— 

“ Meanwhile the collection has been and is 
being increased by the acquisition, through 
bequest as well as by purchase, of numerous 
pictures, for which absolutely no space exists 
on the walls nor could be provided even at the 
fatel cost of breaking up the present classifi- 
cation; the adapting of hanging screens as 
an alternative has the unfortunate effect 
of crowding the galleries and impeding the 
circulation of visitors: it will be impossible to 
employ this expedient further without causing 
serious inconvenience” ; 
and whether he can now inform the 
House what answer Government pro- 
poses to give to the memorial of the 
Trustees, complaining of the increasing 
inadequacy of space for hanging pictures 
in the Gallery, and the danger from 
fire to which the collection is exposed 
from its close contiguity with St. 
George’s Barracks ? 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS st Puunket, Dublin Uni- 
versity) : plying also to a similar 
question on this subject by Mr. Kenrick, 
said: The memorial of the Trustees 
of the National Gallery has re- 
ceived, and will continue to receive, 
the careful attention of Her Majesty's 
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Government; and while we cannot 
that the want of space is 

at this moment as absolutely urgent as 
the Trustees insist that it is, we fully 
admit that the time will soon come 
when some addition must be made to 
the existing buildings. That subject 
will have to be considered—and I may 
say is now being considered—in con- 
nection with the future . arrangements 
as to St. George’s Barracks: Under 
these. circumstances, I cannot add 
much to the answer I gave the hon. 
Member last year, except to say that 
the additional precautions against fire 
which I then promised have since been 
carried out. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman really . believe 
that anything short of the total 
demolition of these barracks will re- 
move the risk of fire from the National 
Gallery? I should also like to know 
whether the Gallery is only separated 
by a not particularly thick wall from 
that portion of the barracks which con- 
tains the canteen, the sergeants’ mess, 
and the married couples’ quarters ? 
*Mr. PLUNKET: I did not know 
that the married couples’ quarters are 
particularly inflammable ; but, as Ihave 
already informed the hon. Member, 
we have taken every possible pre- 
caution to protect the adjacent part 
of the National Gallery. I may also 
say that the future of the barracks 
is under consideration at the War 
Office. ’ 


POLITICAL ECONOMY IN IRISH 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has 
noticed a resolution of the Belfast 
United Trades’ Council, adopted at a 
special meeting on the 2nd ultimo, 
declaring certain passages in the 
Lessons.on Political Economy in the 
Fifth Book of the Irish Commissioners 
of National Education to be contrary 
to the fact and prejudicial to working 
men who are Trade Unionists; whether 
he has observed by the selection of ex- 
tracts from the Fifth Book circulated 
by a Special Committee of the Belfast 
Trades’ Council that the lessons in 
question contain a number of absurd 
or inaccurate propositions and state- 
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ments, as, for instance, that if a law 
were made to fix the rent of land, the 
only effect would be that the Jandlord 
would no longer let his land, and 
whether this was brought 
years ago to the notice of the House of 
Commons ; whether, at the instance of 
the London Trades’ Council, passages 
of an analogous character were many 
ears since struck out of the school 
ks in use in England ; and whether 
the Irish school books will now be re- 
vised, with a view to expunging propo- 
sitions and statements which are mani- 
festly absurd or grossly incorrect ? 


Mr. JACKSON : The Commissioners 
of National Education report that the 
Fifth Book is at present under revision, 
and that the Lessons on Political 
Economy will be revised. 


Mr. SEXTON: If this revision is 
not properly carried out, I shall ask 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the matter. 


THE PAY .OF SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether, in view of the fact 
that the establishment of a preparatory 
grade in the scheme of the intermediate 
examinations for the present year will 
considerably add to the already onerous 
duties of the superintendents at these 
examinations, it is the intention of the 
Intermediate Board to increase the 
remuneration paid to superintendents 
to £20, the amount given them for the 
first four years of the Board's 
existence ? 


Mr. JACKSON: I am informed 
that it is not proposed to make any 
alteration in the scale of remuneration. 


Mr. SEXTON: Is it a fact that 
superintendents take only £15, out of 
which they are expected to pay their 
hotel bills and travelling expenses? I 
should also like to know whether, if the 
Board have plenty of money, they will 
not return to the earlier amount ? 


Mr. JACKSON: I should not pre- 
scribe to the Board how they should 
pay the superintendents. They must 

now better than anyone else what 
should be paid to those officials. 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS IN SCHOOLROOMS. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether, in view of the 
difficulty that still exists in some places 
of obtaining the use of schoolrooms 
for public meetings, he will cause a 
copy of the unanimous Resolution of 
the House in favour of the right of 
public meeting in elementary schools 
to be circulated amongst school 
managers ? 

*Toe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, 
Kent, Dartford): The object of the 
Resolution was not, as I understood it, 
to confer & general right of public 
meeting in any school-house, unfettered 
by any securities against misuse and 
irrespective of there being any other suit- 
able buildings available, and I cannot, 
therefore, assent to the issue of the 
suggested Circular; but, judging from 
the number of letters I have received 
from persons who are alarmed at the 
possible effects of the Resolution, I do 
not think it stands in need of any 
further advertisement. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Notwithstand- 
ing the Resolution of the House and 
the fact that the Government are about 
to bring in a Bill on the subject, does the 
right hon. Gentleman know there have 
been a number of cases of refusal for 
the use of schoolrooms in various parts 
of the Kingdom ? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: If that is 
the fact, it only shows that there is a 
necessity for the introduction of a Bill 
on the subject. 


ALLOWANCE IN LIEU OF OFFICERS’ 
MESS. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary, War Department, whether 
Militia regiments quartered in barracks 
where there is no officers’ messroom 
or mess accommodation, are entitled 
to the allowance in lieu of officers’ mess 
accommodation prescribed in the Army 


Allowance Regulations, 1891 ; and, if 
not, whether he wiil be good enough to 
state the reason ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The Army Allow- 
ance Regulations do not apply to the 
Militia when disembodied. Officers of 
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Indian Officials. 
Militia receive an allowance of 4s. a 
day, under the Militia Regulations, to 
cover all mess expenses, including the 
hire of mess accommodation when it 
may happen that none is provided. 


SALARIES OF INDIAN OFFICIALS. 


Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg toask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India what is the 
amount of the yearly salary and allow- 
ances of the Financial Member of the 
Council of the Governor-General, of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and of the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay respectively ; for what period 
of years do these officers hold their 
appointments, and under what Statute 
or Regulation ; what are the amounts 
of the retiring allowances or pensions 
to which these officers are respectively 
entitled on vacating the said appoint- 
ments ; can more than one such allow- 
ance or pension be held by an officer 
who has held more than one of these 
or similar appointments in succession ; 
and what is the shortest period of 
service in each of these appointments 
which qualifies an officer for such 
allowance or pension ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport): The Member of 
Council in charge of the Financial De- 
partment draws a salary of Rs.76,000, 
without allowances. e Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal receives Rs.100,000, 
with allowances of “Rs.9,750. The 
Governors of Madras and Bombay re- 
ceive Rs.120,000, with sumptuary and 
household establishment allowances of 
Rs.95,000 and Rs.93,000 respectively. 
All these officers are appointed for five 
years, but in very exceptional cases the 
term has been extended for one or two 
years. The Lieutenant-Governor is 
a by the Governor-General, 
subject to Her Majesty’s approval 
under 21 & 22 Vic., c. 106, s. 29. 
The Governors of Madras and Bombay 
and Members of the Governor-General’s 
Council are eee by Her Majesty by 
Warrant under 21 & 22 Vic., c. 106, 
s. 29; 24 & 25 Vic., c. 67, s. 3; 32 
& 33 Vic., c. 97, s. 8. There is no 
retiring allowance or pension attached 
to any of these offices. But if they 
are held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service or an officer of the Army, 














Sheerness 


he receives the ordinary annuity or 
pension under the Rules. 
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. RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. ROYDEN (Live 1, West Tox- 
teth): I to the ident of the 
Board of e whether a Railway 
Company can, without infringing the 
conditions of the Railway | anal 
Traffic Act as to preferential rates, 
differentiate in the rates of carriage 
between different articles in the same 
class ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: This is 
a question of law, upon which a general 
answer could not properly be given. It 
does not necessarily follow that because 
articles are in the same class they are 
‘¢ same or similar merchandise ” within 
the meaning of Section 27 of the Act 
of 1888. 


THE CASE OF DAVID FREEMAN. 


Mr. MILDMAY (Devon, Totnes) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether his attention has 
been ed to the fact that David 
Freeman, of Kingston, South Devon, 
invalided from the Raleigh at the 
beginning of last year after seven 
years’ service, in consequence of a 
complete breakdown of his health, was 
granted a pension of 6d. a day for 
twelve months, during which time he 
was constantly ill; whether, on his 
presenting himself, last February, at 
the Royal Naval Hospital, Stonehouse, 
for a renewal of his pension, he was 
told that such fellows as he ought to 
work, and was further informed that 
his small pension would be reduced ; 
whether he is aware that Freeman 
died a fortnight ago, within two menths 
of this deprivation of pension; and 
whether he will make inquiry into 
the circumstances of the case so as to 
prevent the possibility of the recurrence 
of such treatment ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The hon. 
Member seems to have been misin- 
formed in regard to the circumstances. 
I have made particular inquiry into the 
case, and the facts are as follows: 
David Freeman, A.B., after having 
served in the Royal Navy for only five 
and a half years, showed last year 
symptoms of rapid consumption, and 
was accordingly invalided from the 
Service. His disease being in no way 
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attributable to extraordinary exposure 
or exertion on service, he was ted 
a temporary pension from naval funds 
of 63d. a day for 15 months, the 
maximum allowed by the Regulations. 
On the expiration of this period, his 
health not ing improved, Freeman 
was granted an allowance of 6d. a da 
from Greenwich Hospital Funds, an 
he was in — of this special pension 
at the time of his death. It is very 
improbable that the medical officer 
made any such remark as that alleged, 
as it was on this officer’s certificate, 
stating that Freeman was in indifferent 
health and almost unable to contribute 
to his own support, that assistance was 
given to him from the charitable funds 
of Greenwich Hospital. 


SHEERNESS DOCKYARD. 


Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether ships of war, fitted 
out at Sheerness Dockyard, are taken 
to Chatham for commission when 
ready for sea; whether this is in con- 
formity with the practice of former 
years; whether complaints have 
reached him that this practice puts the 
town and trade of Sheerness at a great 
disadvantage; and whether he can 
arrange for a fair share of commissions 
to be given to Sheerness ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON : Under the 
complete scheme of mobilisation which 
has been recently introduced, the 
object of the changes made has been 
to collect and keep together in an 
efficient state the ships, men, and 
stores of the Reserve. In consequence, 
the ships fitted out at Sheerness, when 
passed out of the Dockyard hands, 
are in the Fleet Reserve at 
Chatham, where the depdts of men, 
stores, &c., are also 


laced, and where 
there are extensive basins and other 
appliances useful for the purpose of 
rapid commissioning. This arrangement 
has worked well and economically, and 
no departure from it would be now 
feasible, as it would permanently 
disturb the whole principle of rapid 
mobilisation. On the other hand, a new 
Gunnery School has been established 
at Sheerness, which will have the 
effect of increasing the number of men 
permanently maintained in the port, 
and, further, a large number of second 
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class stokers are now stationed at the 
Naval Barracks there for training. 


ASSAULTS IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : I 
to ask the President of the Board 
of e whether, in view of the cases 
of assault and alleged assault upon 
women in railway carriages, he will 
consider the advisability of taking such 
steps as may be nece: to secure 
that there shall be on all trains efficient 
communication with the guard or 
driver, and that such communication 
shall be made available from the 
interior of the carriages as is already 
the case on some English and many 
foreign railways ? 

*Smr M. HICKS BEACH: As I have 
already stated, in reply to a question of 
the hon. Member for West Bromwich, 
efficient means of communication are 
now required by Statute to be provided 
in all passenger trains which travel 
more than twenty miles without stop- 
ping ; and, as at present advised, I am 
not prepared to propose an extension 
of the law, though the matter will be 
carefully Wetehall 


Mr. SUMMERS: In the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman are the 
present arrangements efficient ? 


*Str M. HICKS BEACH :. Yes, Sir; 
I think so. 


PATENTS IN ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is able to give the House 
any information with regard to the 
number of patents secured by English- 
men in the. United States during the 
last five years, and also with regard to 
the number of patents in the same 
ported that have been originally secured 

y Englishmen in the United States 
and afterwards taken out in the United 
Kingdom ? 


*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I under- 
stand thatthe number of patents issued 
by the United States Patent Office to 
citizens of-the United Kingdom during 
the five years 1887 to 1891, was 3,394, 
but I have no means of furnishing the 
information asked for in the second 
part of the hon. Member’s question. 


Lord G. Hamilton 
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ALLOTMENTS FOR LABOURERS. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland how many labourers cot- 
tages have been built in the Millstreet 
Union ; and whether, in the event of 
any schemes now being undet consider- 
ation in this and other Unions in Ire- 
land, the increased allotment of one 
acre can be given to the labourers ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The number of 
cottages built in the Millstreet Union 
is 108.' It will not be practicable for 
Boards of Guardians to grant the 
increased allotment of land until the 
enabling Bill becomes law. 

Dr. TANNER: Could the new Act 
be adopted by the Guardians in regard 
to the schemes now in preparation ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: If any steps were 

taken, or if the Privy Council had 
sanctioned the scheme, the new Act 
could be applied. 


THE RE-AFFORESTATION OF 
IRELAND. 


Mr. HARRISON (Tipperary, Mid): 
I to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether a 
proposal to purchase additional land at 
Knockboy, County. Galway, for the 
urpose of planting trees, which has 
San brought under his attention, has 
resulted in the acquisition by the Con- 
gested Districts Board of any further 
land. for re-afforestation ; if so, what 
further area is at the disposal of the 
Board, and at what pace are the plant- 
ing operations being carried out ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : The Committee of 
the Congested Districts Board has 
been appointed to examine into and 
report upon the forestry operations at 
Knockboy. The question of purchasing 
additional land will not be taken into 
consideration until the Report of the 
Committee has been received. 


PIERS IN SUTHERLAND. 
Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
ager gran: I beg to ask the Presi- 
ent of the Board of Trade when he 
expects to introduce a Bill under the 
General.Pier and Harbour Act to con- 
firm the Provisional Orders relative to 
the proposed harbours at Talmine, 
Skerray, and Portskerra, in the County 
of Sutherland ? 
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Edinburgh and Leith 


*Sm M: HICKS BEACH: I hope to 
introduce next week a Bill to confirm 
the Provisional Orders relative to the 
three piers in Sutherland. Delay has 
been caused by the omission of the 
promoters to comply with statutory 
requirements. 


GIBRALTAR SANITARY BOARD. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he will 
state whether any, and, if so, what, 
concessions have been made to the 
deputation from the Gibraltar Rate- 
payers’ Association ? 

Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether it is the intention of 
the Secretary of State to amend the 
Sanitary Order Amendment Order, 
Gibraltar, 1891, in the following 
manner :— 


“That the civilian representatives on the 
Sanitary Board of Gibraltar shall be se 


by the Governor from a 

the Grand Jury, and that — Prot the sani 
Order, which gives extraordinary powers to 
the Governor i in the case of special works, be 
repealed ” ? 


Baron H. p—E WORMS: I will 
answer both these questions at the 
same time. The Secretary of State has 
been anxious to meet as far as possible 
the wishes of the Gibraltar Ratepayers’ 
Association ; and if he can be assured 
that they will withdraw further oppo- 
sition to the Order in: Council, he will 
be prepared to make the concessions 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Huddersfield... With regard to the 
first of those concessions, it is of course 
to be understood that the amendment 
will not vacate the seats of the present 
members of the Board of Sanitary 
Commissioners. 

Mr. CAUSTON: Is that the only 
concession the Secretary for the 
Colonies can make ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Yes. 


CUSTOMS OFFICERS’ MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 
I beg to ask “ie Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether the Board of 
Customs, by their Order of 16th April, 
1892, directed that certain examining 
officers—who, on the 9th March, 
1892, asked the Board of Customs to 
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transmit to the Lords of the 
certain Memorials addressed to their 


Lordships— 

~ informed that with 

“ee the Memorials may may be Sen- 
they ‘cannot allow any appeal to to tee hoe 
sury ” ; 

whether the officers, by forwarding 
their Memorials direct to their Lord- 
ships, accompanied by a copy of the 
Board’s refusal, are correctly inter- 
preting the views of the Treasury, as 
shown in Treasury Minute, dated 26th 
February, 1866; and, whether the 
Memorials will be returned to the 
officers by the Board of Customs for 
transmission to the Treasury by the 
memorialists ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The facts stated 
in the first paragraph are correct. The 
Board of Customs refused to forward 
the Memorials in question to the 
Treasury, since they regarded them as 
appealing against a decision which 
had been arrived at after the most ex- 
haustive investigation by a ae 4 
mental Committee of Inquiry. It is 
open to the officials in question to for- 
ward their Memorials direct to the 
Treasury; but, as the Minute of 1866 
states, it will rest with my Lords to 
consider whether the communication 
was one which should be addressed to 
them. The Board of Customs will 
have no objection to copies of the Me- 
morial being given to the memorialists. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH ARTILLERY 


DEPOTS. 

Dr. CI-ARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary, War De- 
partment, whether it is the case that the 
barrack accommodation in Edinburgh 
and Leith is very unsatisfactory, and 
that, in consequence, the Royal 
Artillery Depét at Leith is to be moved 
to Montrose; and whether it is the 
intention of the Government to spend 
any of the money under the Barrack 
Act in increasing the Barracks at 
Edinburgh and Leith; and, if not, 
why. they are not doing so? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The Royal 


Artillery Depét at Leith is to be moved 
to Montrose in order to be in closer 
touch with the Militia, and not: on 
account of the condition of the Barracks 
at Leith. The Barracks at Edinburgh 
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are of an old type, but by intended re- 
appropriation after the removal of the 
ce stores to another station, 
better accommodation will be obtained. 
Money obtained under the Barrack Act 
will not be expended on the Leith or 
Edinburgh Barracks, as it is more 
tly required at other stations. 
a, CLARK: Is it intended to 
rebuild some part of the Barracks ?: 
Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
Are the Barracks at present insufficient 
in their accommodation ? 
*Mr. BRODRICK: There will be 
more accommodation when the Ord- 
nance stores are removed. 


NAVAL RETURNS. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he has re-considered the 
difficulty experienced by Members of 
this House, and Her Majesty's subjects 
generally, in obtaining information as 
to the history and commissions of high 
class ships of Her Majesty's Navy ; 
whether he can now give any hope that 
a Return will be sacadabel giving a 
complete list of ships fit for active 
service, the dates at which they were 
ordered, reported ready, commissioned, 
paid out, and re-commissioned, to- 
gether with the stations and services 
on which they have been employed ; 
and whether, if such a Return is moved 
for, he will give it a favourable con- 
sideration ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I have had 
a Return prepared which the hon. 
Gentleman can have upon moving for 
it, though I do not think it adds much 
to information already available. 


THE ALLOTMENTS RENT. 


Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I to 
ask the President of the B of 
Agriculture whether the Government 
can grant a Return from the registers 
under Section 15 of The Allotment 
Act, 1887, showing the rent per acre 
of the allotments which have nm let 
since the Allotments Act came into 
operation, or whether he can say what 
is the average rent paid per acre on the 
whole of these allotments? 

*Mr. RITCHIE (who repiied) said: 
Neither the Local Government Board 
nor the Board of Agriculture has 
any information as to the rent 


Mr. Brodrick 
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acre charged in respect of the 
several allotments which have been 


uired under the Allotments Act, 
1887. I am not, therefore, able to 
state whet is the average rent paid for 
those allotments. I do not see that 
there would be any advantage in obtain- 
ing the Return suggested. If the hon. 
Member desires information as to apy 
particular allotment, I shall be happy 
to endeavour to obtain it for him. 


CHARGES AGAINST SCHOOLMASTERS, 


Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under- 
Lyne) : I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether he can give the result of 
the special inquiries he undertook to 
make as to the discharge of their duties 
by Mr. A. Park, Head Master of the 
Albion Schools, Ashton - under - Lyne, 
Mr. E. Barlow, Head Master of the 
Parochial Schools, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and Mr. Alderman Rudyard, princi 
teacher of the National Schools, Staly- 
bridge ; whether he can give any infor- 
mation as to the condition and efficiency 
of these schools, and as to the manner 
in which these gentlemen disc 
their duties; and whether the condi- 
tions of the New Code have been, in 
all respects, satisfied ? 

*Srmr W. HART DYKE: [have received 
a special Report from the Inspector, in 
which he speaks in the highest terms 
of the efficiency of the schools in 
question, and on the ability afid atten- 
tion to duty displayed by the gentlemen 
whose conduct was impugned by the 
hon. Member for Northampton. The 
conditions of the New Code have in 
every respect been satisfied. 


LORD WANTAGE’S COMMITTEE'S 
REPORT. 


Sm W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
North-West): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury when he will be 
able to fix.a day for the discussion of 
Lord” Wantage’s Committee’s Report 
on the terms and conditions of Service 
in the Army? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Had my hon. Friend put this ques- 
tion yesterday, I should have said 
definitely that this discussion would 
take place without fail before Whit- 
suntide, and even now I should be pre- 
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ag to find a day for the discussion ; 
at I t to say that my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) is indisposed, and 
cannot I fear, for some weeks,. be in 
his place in the House. I still hope, 
however, that he will be able to 
here some day before Whitsuntide, and 
in that case I should fix the discussion 
in accordance with the original under- 
standing. If, unfortunately, he cannot 
be here before Whitsuntide, I will 
— the earliest possible day after- 
wards. 


PRISON CLOTHES, 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.); I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whe- 
ther the female members of the Salva- 
tion Army who were imprisoned under 
the provisions of the Eastbourne Im- 
provement Act, 1885, were required 
to wear prison clothes during their im- 
prisonment ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martrsews, Birmingham, E.): In ac- 
cordance with the 23rd Rule, Ist 
Schedule of the Prison Act of 1865, 
these prisoners were required to wear 
prison clothes. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): Arising out of the question, I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he is now prepared 
either to introduce, or to assent to, 
legislation placing first-class misde- 
menants in this category. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No. Nothing 
has occurred to alter the answer I have 
previously made to the hon. Member. 


MR, PRITCHARD MORGAN AND THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
beg to ask leave to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House-for the purpose of 
calling attention to a question of urgent 
and public importance—namely, the 
restriction of trade and industry in re- 
— to the unjustifiable refusal of the 

ancellor of the Exchequer to deal 
on equal terms, in regard to Crown 
Royalties, with persons engaged in the 
mining industry in this country. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
He has this evening 


is not in order. 








a notice down traversing the Second 
ing of a Bill on the Orders of the 

Day to the effect 

e in the opinion of this House, 

Latico will be sulntestom Gah dase oat 

fully with the administration of the Mines 

— the United Kingdom of Great 
and Ireland.” 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: With 
the permission of the House I will with- 
draw the Motion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman cannot do it. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: Well, 
then, Mr. Speaker— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not in order. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: Asa 

rsonal matter, I submit that the 

age used by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman towards me was not such as 
was right in coming from a right hon. 
Gentleman occupying the position of 
one of the administrators of the affairs 
of this country ; and upon that ground, 
with your permission, I will move 
the aliouioman of the House for a 
personal ex tion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not in order. He complains of 
an expression used by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and there is no doubt 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will render an explanation of the expres- 
sion which has given the hon. Gentle- 
man offence. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I understand that 
while I left the House for a moment 
the hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil 
complained of some of the language 
used by me. I should be sorry to 
wound the feelings of any hon. Gentle- 
man. I spoke of martyrdom, and I 
presume he does not object to the use 
of the word. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN : You 
have always been insolent to me ever 
since I have been a Member of this 
House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

*"Mr. GOSCHEN: I spoke of 
martyrdom. (Cries of‘‘Sordid.’’) Does 
the hon. Member object to that word ? 
I presume, then, that the word he 
objects to is “sordid.” While I did 
not apply that term to the hon. Mem- 
ber personally, I thought that the 
‘anks ‘pieqvaiie connected with an 
execution, the selling of an hon. Gentle- 
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man’s goods, had a. kind of. sordid 
aspect. As, however, I do not, wish 
even to seem to apply the expression to 
the hon. Member I readily withdraw it. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): Perhaps I may be 

rmitted to ask the First Lord of the 

reasury whether he can give us any 
information with respect to next week, 
and when we may expect to go into 
Committee on the Small Holdings 
Bill? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My hope is, 
unless business to-day and to-morrow 
takes a most unsatisfactory turn, that 
we may on Monday continue and 
finish with the Committee stage of the 
Small Holdings Bill. The only 
possible exception I imagine to the 
continued discussion on that stage will 
be that hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite may desire the Budget dis- 
cussion. I may say that I have 
received a private communication from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby, who is anxious that the 
Debate should not be taken before 
Thursday next, and I shall not, there- 
a in any case, take it before that 

ay. 
Mn. SEXTON: I wish to make 
an inquiry partly as to order and 
partly in the interest of the con- 
venience of the House. The House 
will observe that the name of the 
Attorney General appears in connec- 
tion with the discharge of an Order on 
the Criminal Evidence Bill. The 
House has already gone into Com- 
mittee on that Bill, and I wish to ask 
whether it is in accordance with usage, 
under those circumstances, that there 
should be.a Motion to abolish the 
Committee stage of the Bill? Then 
as to the question of convenience. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House will remember that last 
Tuesday he said the first business to-day 
would be the Comntittee on the Criminal 
Evidence Bill, or so we understood him. 
Upon that . understanding Members 
have prepared their Amendments, and, 
coming down with fhe intentian of 
roceeding with the .Committee stage, 
nd themselves confronted with a 
Motion to abolish the Committee stage 
of the Bill, by placing it. before a Law 
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Committee upstairs. I should like to 
know whether that is considered fair 
and convenient ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
the hon. Member makes two com- 


the House. 


plaints against me. One is as to the 
answer I gave on Tuesday. 

Mr. SEXTON : Not against you. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I, however, 
am responsible for the alteration, and, 
therefore, am the one who must reply. 
The answer I then made is clear in my 
recollection, although it had to be 
given at a great speed owing to the 
hour. I stated that the first Order 
would be the Criminal Evidence Bill, 
but I did not say the Committee stage. 
I understand, in addition to that, the 
hon. Member thinks I have not given 
sufficient notice, and he says that the 
Motion only appeared on the Paper 
this morning. That is undoubtedly 
true. I have thought, and still think, 
that a formal application of this kind of 
Notice is not required. The last desire 
I have is to force out any discussion, 
and, after the appeal made to me by 
the hon. Member, I shall be prepared 
to take the Motion as first Order to- 
morrow instead of to-day. 

Mr. KNOX :I wish to know whether 
it will be competent for any Member, 
upon this Motion being put, to give 
Noticé to-day that on the Motion 
being put to-morrow he will move an 
Instruction ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Notice for an 
Instruction to a Standing Committee 
will not attach to any Order of ‘the 
Day, but will be an independent 
Motion. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then if the Bill 
were referred to a Standing Committee, 
it would be competent afterwards to 
move an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee ? 

*Mz. SPEAKER: It would be per- 
fectly in order. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On a point 
of order, and to prevent any miscon- 
ception, do I sileedlond your ruling 
to be that the Notice of Motion which 
is made by a Private Member would 
stand with Private Motions, and would 
come on.with them, and would not 
come next in order to the Govern- 
ment Notice? I thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman gathered that he would have a 
right, if the Motion were carried, to 
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move this Instruction. I understand 
your ruling to be that would not be so 
—that he would only have the privilege. 
of a Private Member, and would have 
to ballot for his place. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I said a Motion 
for an Instruction would be an inde- 
pendent Motion, without precedence. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then it will be 
merely a matter of chance, and the 
right of a Member to move an In- 
struction to a Committee of this House 
will be destroyed ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Notice will have 
to be given of the Instruction. The 
Motion will be subject to the ballot. 
I understand the hon. Member asked 
me as to a point of order. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to know 
whether it is in order to move to dis- 
charge an Order in Committee upon a 
Bill the House has already gone into? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is unusual, but 
no progress was actually made. 

Mr. KNOX: As it appears from the 
Notice Paper to-day, progress had 
actually been made with this Bill. The 
Chairman had reported Progress on 
the 4th April. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That isthe technical 
expression. The Chairman of Com- 
_ mittees must report something. He 
reports ‘‘ Progress’’ although no pro- 
gress may have been actually e— 
no progress, in the present case, was 
actually made. 

Motion postponed till To-morrow. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : There is a Notice 
of Motion standing in my name for to- 
night, as to the Financial Relations of 
England, Scotlend, and Ireland, and I 
think I may persuade my mght hon. 
Friend to stop the Business of the 
House at about eleven o'clock this 
evening. It would then be competent 
for any other hon. Member to bring on 
the Orders of the Day, and, if so, we 
might be able to get to the Motion. 
If it is impossible to bring it on before 
twelve o'clock, my right hon. Friend 
may suspend Government business at 
six o'clock to-morrow in order to take 
the Motion. My right hon. Friend 
says, however, there must be a distinct 
understanding that unless there is fair 
progress with business we shall not 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





‘EDUCATION AND LOCAL TAXATION . 


RELIEF (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 208) 
COMMITTEE. | Progress, 3rd May.] 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 2. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
beg to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name, in 2, line 35, 
to leave out the words “Parochial 
Boards,” and insert the words ‘‘ County 
Councils and Town Councils.” The 
object of this Amendment is to secure 
that the whole of the money shall 
not be dis of in this Bill, but 
shall have the advantage of the applica- 
tions provided for County and Town 
Councils. So far as concerns the 
people who live in the rural districts, 
there is substantially no difference 
whether this money be given to the 
Parochial Boards or to the County 
Councils if the money is applied to the 
relief of the rates, with one important 
exception—that in connection with the 
County Councils there are certain rates 
which are payable exclusively by the 
owners. To these I presume the 
County Councils will not be permitted 
to apply any portion of this money. 
By this proposal £75,000 of Imperial 
money is to be devoted to the poor 
rate. Now, of the £75,000, at least 
£37,500 comes out of the pocket of 
what I may describe as the working 
class, which represents 73 or 75 per 
cent. of the population of Scotland. 
How much of the money you are dis- 
tributing will that 75 per cent. obtain ? 
Out of the £50,000, £25,000 goes at 
one fell swoop into the pockets of the 
owners of land, and the remaining 
£25,000 is distributed among occupiers 
and according to valuation. If we take 
75 per cent. of the occupiers of 
dwelling houses in Scotland, we 
find that the total rent which 
they. pay is under £2,900,000. The 
total valuation of Scotland is 24 
millions a year, and we find the rate- 
able value occupied by 75 per cent. of 
the population of Scotland is less than 
three millions. That is to say it is less 
than one-eighth. Consequently three- 
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fourths of the people of Scotland will 
not receive more than a sum that will 
slightly exceed £3,000 out of the total 
of £75,000, which it is prope to dis- 
tribute among the P: Boards. 
A fair valuation would show that three- 
fourths of the people of Scotland must 
- have paid one-half of the £75,000, or 
£37,500, so that the i bulk of the 
voters in Scotland will be deprived of 
£34,000. Well that is a gross injustice. 
I challenge the right hon. Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate to contradict these 
res if he can. I do not mean that 

he shall merely get up and say they are 
wrong: anyone can do that; but I chal- 
lenge him to prove they are wrong. 
Now, Sir, that is the main point of my 
objection, but the other point of my 
— relates to the persons who are 
to receive this money—namely, 

the landlords. Now what will be the 
effect of making a present of £25,000 
— to the landlords of Scotland ? 
hy, that when the property comes to 
change hands they will get a higher 
price for the property. That is a self- 
evident proposition. You cannot take 
a tax off land without putting into 
the pockets of the immediate possessor 
the whole capitalised value of that re- 
duction. On the other hand, if you 
impose a tax on landed property the 
whole capitalised value of that tax 
necessarily falls upon the persons who 
happen to be the owners at the time. 
Well, I contend that to raise money by 
Imperial taxes which are not required 
for Imperial expenditure is an abuse of 
the powers of Government. To raise 
money in that fashion for the purpose 
of relieving the poor would be an injus- 
tice, but to raise money in that fashion 
for the purpose of oppressing the poor 
and relieving the rich, is about the most 
wicked thing that any body of men can 
do. On the grounds I have stated I 
maintain that we should reject this 
clause, or at all events we should sub- 
stitute County Councils and Town 
Councils for Parochial Boards, because 
then, under the concession which has 
been made by the Government, there 
will be an alternative to the ap lication 
of this money for the relief of the rates, 
and even if the Councils should, under 
the powers they have obtained, prefer 
to devote the money to the relief of the 


rates, their conduct would not lie a 


Mr. Hunter 
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the doors of the Government or at my 
own. Therefore I beg to move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 
aa page 2, line 35, te leave out the words 
* and insert the words 

“Goan Courcils and Town Councils.”— 
(Mr. unter.) * 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.”’ 


Dx. CLARK (Caithness) : Unless 
this Amendment is carried, we shall be 
increasing at once the value of the land 
in Scotland by a million sterling. 
£37,500 will go into the hands of the 
landlords, and that, at 25 years’ pur- 
chase, is a million of money. Now, 
will the Government give us some good 
reason for their to increase 
the value of the Tet ords’ property ? 
Some of us are desirous of seeing a 
change in our land tenure, heping by 
that means to make the most of the 
land ; and we think, too, that the great 
increase in the land.values due to the 
increase of population and the increase 
of wealth should go to the people who 
create it, and not to the few who enjoy 
the monopoly now. There are two 
ways of pase. that state of things 
about. One is by confiscation, and the 
other is by peter thoes I am in favour 
of the principle of purchase; but if you 
are going, in the way I have pointed 
out, to a to the value of what we are 
going to purchase, then some of us will 

uire to reconsider our decision. 
Surely the Lord Advocate, or some 
other right hon. Gentleman, will give 
us a reason for the course the Govern- 
ment propose to adopt, and why they 
do not agree to what consider to be & 
fair compromise. As far as the next 
section is concerned, in which the dis- 
tribution of £100,000 is dealt with, 
they have taken away the bulk of our 
opposition, and I think they should 
amend the proposal now before us, and 

to make the distribution on the 
basis of population instead of valua- 
tion. And why should they not agree 
to this fair and reasonable proposal of 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Hunter), that the 
whole of this money should go to 
County Councils and Town Councils 
to be used by them either for the 
reduction of rates or for such other 
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non, pe as the Secretary for Scot- 
may consider desirable? The 
Government have made no actual com- 

mise. The only thing they have 
Sekai tn. caa. 4 eae d to the 
County Council in spending the money. 
I trust that the Government will allow 
this money to go to the County Councils 
and Town Councils who will be able to 
utilise it far better than the Parochial 
Boards, and that they will not allowthe 
money to go at once into the pockets of 
the landlords. 

*Mr. BARCLAY (Forfarshire): I 
rise to support the proposal of the 
Government, - and. I do so in the 
hope that the grant will have the 
effect of giving to Parochial Boards 
a little more money to follow out their 
natural inclination of adding some- 
what to the comforts of the poor in 
various respects. Though I am sure 
these Boards are desirous of doing 
all they can for the poor, yet, as 
the House will readily understand, 
they are compelled at times to hesitate 
before placing any additional burden on 
the rates. Feeling sure that this money 
will be spent in a good direction, I give 
my cordial support to the t. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities) : With reference to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member (Mr. Barclay) 
who has just sat down, there is no doubt 
that the Parochial Boards will be able 
to take action in the way indicated by 
the hon. Member, although we do not 
propose in the Bill to limit or direct 
their action. As to the speech of the 
hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment, I think it is not quite relevant to 
the subject, and it would be inappropriate 
to the present discussion to enter into 
such a large question as he has raised. 
It is still less my duty to follow the 
hon. Member in the figures he has given, 
because this is the third time i 
the present Session that we have had 
an expression of opinion upon prac- 
tically the same point as that which 
the hon. Member has raised. There- 
fore, I feel relieved from repeating to 
the House the agement already sub- 
mitted in answer. I will only say ay? 
we were to split up our proposals in the 
way that has been attempted, we should 
require to investigate into the applica- 
tion of all the sums of money that are 





to be allocated, in order to ascertain 
how far the other proposals in the Bill 
operate to benefit the poor, and how 
far to benefit the rich. Many claims 
hemoheeen gupell tor cheninntadita heeds 
and it was considered right that 
what may be called the lion's 
share should be given to County 
and Burgh Councils in order that the 
might use it as they deemed fit. 
must say that the Amendment is not 
one I can accept. The hon. Member 
seems to forget that while the County 
Councils and Town Councils get as 
much money as they can out of the 
fund they have all along been willi 
to recognise the right of the P; i 
Boards to some of it, and therefore I 
ask the comes to assent to this 
pro istribution of £50,000. 

te BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): This 
is a question as between popular re- 
presentative bodies and non-representa- 
tive bodies, and we have much more. 
confidence in the former than in the 
latter. But the matter has now be- 
come additionally complicated owing to 
the Government having to give 
the County Councils and Town Councils, 
the power of applying the money goi 
to them to purposes of gene 
public utility. e Parochial Boards,. 
on the other hand, will have to apply it 
to the relief of the rates, which we 
object to on financial principles gene- 
rally. We also feel that the Count 
Council, when they get the money, will 
be driven by popular opinion to apply 
it, not for the relief of the rates, but 
for other purposes of public utility. 
And we have, therefore, a stronger 

und now than at first to desire the 

unty Councils rather than the: 
Parochial Boards to have this sum. 
It is said that if the Parochial Boards 

t this money more will perhaps be 
- ll for the poor than is done now.. 
We desire that the poor should be- 
liberally dealt with, but that is the 
duty of the Parcchial Boards. We 
ought not to be toldthat it is necessary 
to get a t from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer in order that they may do that 
which it is their duty to do. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E) : 
If the Government will concede that 
this money shall be given to the. 
Parochial Boards only on the condition 
that they apply it to some purposes for - 
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which it is not sama at the present 
time, we should have no objection to 
the grant, except ‘the objection that 
these Boards are not properly elected 
bodies. I hope it may be possible for 
the Government to make a concession 
in the direction of giving this money 
for the better education, for instance, 
of pauper children. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): The hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire (Mr. Barclay) has endeavoured 
to put a gloss on the words of the Bill. 
The Billconfines the Parochial Boards 
to using the proposed nt for the 
relief of the poor rates, but the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire says it does 
not mean that, but that the Parochial 
Boards may give additional comforts to 
the poor in the various parishes. If 
that view is accepted by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite then the words ‘to 
relieve the local rates” are meaning- 
less, and it seems tome, Mr. Courtney, 
that this is an undesirable encourage- 
ment to hold out to these Parochial 
Boards. Again and again have Bills 
been introduced into this House for 
reforming these bodies and putting 
them on a representative basis, and 
again and again they have been 
— by hon. Members on the other 
side of the House. If those Boards 
were representative we should not have 
so much objection to this proposal. 
To bodies like these we entirely object 
to give money, especialiy when we dis- 
cover that this money is to be given 
not only for the relief of the rates, but 
for the purpose of encouraging further 
extravagance. I hope the House will 
reject the proposal, and will support 
the Amendment of my hon. and learned 
Friend. 

(5.31.) Mr. PARKER SMITH 
(Lanark, Partick): I regret that the 
Government do not accept this proposal 
to take this money from the Parochial 
Boards and give it either to the County 
Councils or to some other body. I agree 
with the right hon. Member for Berwick- 
shire, that the present constitution of 
Parochial Boards is thoroughly unsatis 
factory. He has spoken for the country 
districts, and we may speak equally 
for the towns. In the country you 
either have a very small body, or else 
the numbers are so great as to be 
totally unwieldy. In the towns there 


Mr. Esslemont 








is a wholly unsatisfactory system of 
election in which no one takes any in- 
terest. In the largest parishes in 
Glasgow and Govan the number of 
votes given have been almost pre 

terously small. Therefore I consider 
the constitution of these Boards is un- 
satisfactory ; and, further, I think that 
the objects for which these Boards 
spend the money are not objects on 
behalf of which we can ask for any 
sympathy. The burden of the ere 
rates is a steady burden, and has n 
for a long time a diminishing burden. 
The only part of it which shows any 
increase is the charge: for pauper 
lunatics, and I quite approve of the 


.grant of £25,000 to relieve that burden; 


and gave my vote for it. These charges 
have recently risen very rapidly ; but if 
you take the whole charge for the 
relief and maintenance of the poor, and 
leave out the charge for pauper 
lunatics, you will find it has very con- 
siderably diminished of late years. In 
1887 the total amount paid for the 
relief of paupers, excluding lunatics, 
was £633,000; now it is £597,000. 
The population has increased largel 

and the actual charge has diminished, 
and even if you include the lunatics 
there is a decrease, because of the in- 
creased population and the increased 
valuation. In 1858 the poor rate was 
1s. in the £, and the charge per head 
was 4s. ld. Now the charge per head 
is just about the same, and the charge 
in the £ has gone down slowly and 
gradually to 8d. The whole charge has 
increased very little while the valuatior 
has doubled. It was £12,000,000 and 
it is now £24,000,000. If you take off 
this charge for pauper lanatics the 
rate of decrease of the poor rate would 
be something very considerable. Then 
it is urged that this money which is 
given to Parochial Boards will be 
spent on schemes which are outside 
the relief of the rates. I think 
that would be giving a dangerous 
power. Two special objects are 
mentioned. One is giving trained 
nurses to the poor and improving the 
hospitals; but this is a very small 
object. The amount contributed last 
year for trained nurses was only about 
£1,000, and I question whether it is 
necessary to spend any more. Then it 
is proposed to increase the grant to 
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widows who are left with children. 
That is a form of outdoor relief which; 
coming from a source outside the rates, 
would be very dangerous. You can 
trust the Parochial s to manage 
money economically when they have to 
raise it themselves; but I should be 
afraid to trust them with money which 
drops from heaven in the form of a 
Government grant. I do not feel that 
this is a proper channel for using this 
money, and I believe it is not necessary 
to expend it in relief of the rates. 

(5.35.) Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT 
(Roxburgh): I agree with much that 
has been said about the constitution of 
these Parochial Boards, and I do not 
think that anyone can be satisfied with 
it. But the question is not how we 
should constitute the Parochial Boards, 
but how we should relieve the hial 
ratepayers. Itis the greatest fallacy to 
argue, as has been argued here to-day, 
that no one but the landlord benefits by 
the lightening of the parochialrates. The 
rates are shared by the owner and occu- 
pier, and they are largely paid by farmers. 
I have constantly found in the rural 
parishes considerable pressure from the 
rates, and I think, while so much 
is being done in one direction, 
the Government are perfectly right in 
seeing that some portion of this money 
goes in relief of these heavily-burdened 
people. A good deal may be said about 
Parochial Soaie: but I would urge 
upon the Government that the parochial 
ratepayers are worth some considera- 
tion, and I hope they will adhere to 
the proposal contained in the Bill. 

(5.38.) Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, 
&e.): The hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. Barclay) pointed out that this 
money might be spent in some way 
outside the local rates. 

Mr. BARCLAY: I did not make 
that suggestion. 

Mr. R. T. REID: I understood him 
to say so; but what I want to point 
out is that under this clause the 
Parochial Boards are required to spend 
this money in the relief of local rates. 
I think it is very questionable whether a 
Parochial Board could spend this grant 
for any object for which they were not 
willing to raise rates. I think, from the 
reading of this clause, they will be com- 
pelled to spend the money purely for 
the relief of the ratepayers, and they 
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will be unable to incur ary fresh ex- 
penditure. I think that is a point 
which might be' “decided by putting 
down an ‘Ainendmient later on which 
will make it clear beyond all doubt 
what the Parochial Boards can do. 


(5.45.) Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 220; 
Noes 137.—(Div. List, No. 105.) 


(5.55.) Mr. LYELL (Orkney and 
Shetland): I wish to call attention to 
the manner in which this sum is dis- 
tributed: 

Mr. HUNTER: I should like to ask 
you, Mr. Courtney, if I have not a 
prior Amendment to that of Mr. Lyell? 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courryey, 
Cornwall, Bodmin): It seems to me 
that both Amendments come about the 
same point. 

Mr. HUNTER: I rise to a point of 
order, Sir. They are totally different 
and entirely distinct. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
They occur at the same point in the 
clause. 

Mr. LYELL: I do not propose to go 
into the general question of the relief of 
the rates; but what I do wish to point 
out is that, according to the proposal of 
the Government, that relief will be 
granted to all parishes, and will be 
granted on the valuation. The Govern- 
ment proposals will press very hardly on 
those parishes where the valuation is 
low and the local burdens are high. 
They will press very hardly on the 
North of Scotland, and that is my 
special reason for bringing the matter to 
the notice of the Committee. As an ex- 
treme instance of the injustice of the 
Government proposal, I would point out 
that in a very densely-populated and 
rich parish the charges in respect of 
"a2 relief and school maintenance may 

e very low, whilst the amount of the 
valuation may be very high. Yet the 
maximum amount granted by this Bill 
would go to this parish, whilst the 
minimum would go to a parish which 
has a small valuation and has heavy 
burdens for poor relief and school 
maintenance. It may be further 
urged that in some parishes there 
may be from local endowments such 
a sum as would entirely meet the de- 
mands for poor relief and school main- 
tenance, and these parishes might 
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receive a large sum under the grant, 
though the ratepayers have no burden 
upon them. The pro is that there 

ould be a relief of local rates, and I 
hold that the relief should be in pro- 
portion to the burden borne by the 
various parishes, and not according to 
populatior or valuation. The Govern- 
ment system of bam amore according 
to valuation affords a rough and ready 
means of distributing this money; but 
I hold that the Taxation Returns 
afford to the Government and the 
Scotch Department an ample oppor- 
tunity for distributing this money in 
proportion to the burden in each parish 
throughout Scotland. Ihave put downin 
my Amendment words referring to the 
‘“‘ poor, school, and road rates,” and I 
am quite aware that these rates do not 
exhaust the entire burdens falling upon 
the parishes; but they forma pro- 
portion of of the burden, and I think the 
other items might be left out of account. 
The hon. Member for Aberdeen has an 
Amendment on the Paper which deals 
to some extent with the same question, 
and to which similar ments would 
apply ; and that I should be willing to 
accept if the Government will adopt the 
principle of distributing the money on 
the basis of population, though I do not 
think that is a scientific method. It 
may be very well now just after the 
Census ; but the subsequent variations 
of the population will render it almost 
impossible to get an accurate Return on 
which to make the distribution. My 
proposal does give a means of getting 
an accurate Return on which to make 
the distribution. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 32, to leave out the words, 
“valuations of their respective parishes as 
such valuations,” and insert the words, “the 
amounts levied in respect of poor, school, and 
road rates in their ive parishes as 
such amounts.”—(Mr. Lyell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


(6.3.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
hon. Gentleman who has moved this 
Amendment will sée that though, un- 
doubtedly, arguments may be advanced 
in support of any principle of distribu- 
tion, the principle of valuation is the 
principle which was adopted in the 


Mr. Lyell 
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Act of 1890, and was found the most 
convenient B apo when were 
dealing with distribution as be 
Town and County Councils, and the 
adoption of ano’ principle in this 
Bill would be extremely inconvenient. 
I do not rise to argue the case, however, 
but for the of reminding the 
Committee that on Monday last, now 
three days ago, a compact was entered 
into between the Government on the 
one hand and I think every section on 
the other side of the House on the 
other, with all the seeming solemnity 
on which such transactions can 
based, and*it was that on 
condition that the Government made 
certain concessions the Bill should be 
got through this stage on Tuesday 
afternoon. On Tuesday ten minutes 
to seven came and the stage was no 
finished. I do not wish to utter any 
thing in the nature of complaint ; but 1 
must say I think the Government have 
some reason for thinking they have not 
been very well used by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. It will be impossible to 
conduct the Business of the House on 
this kind of basis—a basis most useful 
in the conduct of Public Business—if 
when these compacts have been entered 
into and solemnly ratified they are 
departed from, as far as I can see, 
without any cause shown. I would 
venture most respectfully to press on 
the Committee the inconvenience of 
the course they are now adopting, and 
to request them, as the compact 
cannot now be fulfilled, to depart from 
it as little as possible. 

(6.5) Dr. CLARK: I thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would have said 
something which would have avoided 
further discussion. The question before 
the Committee really is whether we 
shall leave out the word “ valuation.” 
We can agree to strike that out, 
and then fight over whether “ assess- 
ment” or “population” shall be 
inserted. I should like to point 
out the effect on the poorer 
districts, especially in the Northern 
counties of Scotland. If the principle 
of valuation is adopted, the six counties 


under the Crofters’ Act will get £5,200 ; 
if you adopt the population principle 
they will get £7,000. The burghs in 


these counties will get £1,800 under 
population and £1,300 under valuation, 
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so the counties will practically lose 
£1,800 and the burghs £500 under the 
Bill. The Bill will give the money to those 

districts not mR it, where there 
are villa residensesan high valuations, 
while the poorer districts which require 


most will get least. Argyllshire is the 
only ag which will get more on 
valuation than on pepeiatlon: and that 


is accounted for by the fact that there 
arein it a dozen residential parishes 
composed almost exclusively of villas. If 
the people living in these highly-valued 
districts contributed to the Exchequer 
at the same rate as the people in the 

rer districts, it might not be so bad ; 
ut the poor man, by his unfortunate 
habits of drinking whisky and smoking 
tobacco, contributes more in proportion 
to his income than the middle class. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman has 
some little cause to complain; but we 
all had reason to hope that the stage 
would have been finished before this, 
and could not foresee such a question 
arising, and if he will say at once why 
the Government will not accept the 
Amendment the discussion might be 
shortened. He might tell us why the 
Government are not going to assist the 
poorer districts. I think a very strong 
case has been made out against 
valuation and in favour of population, 
because it is by population that the 
money comes in. 

*(6.10.) Mz. SEYMOUR KEAY: On 
behalf of the counties I have the 
honour to represent, I must endeavour 
to press on the Government either 
to accept the principle of population, 
or to make some fairly intelligible 
statement which we can take to 
our constituents why they retain 
the inequitable selesiole of valuation, 
if they desire the discussion to be short- 
ened. These two counties will get 
pretty much the same amount whichever 
principle is adopted—in fact, I think 
they would suffer a little loss on the 

pulation principle. The loss would 
& only £60, however, and that would 
be fully made up for -if the money 
were given to those who most require 
it. I will give the right hon. Gentle- 
man an instance of such clearness 
and gravity that it will convince him 
of the justice of my statement. In 
the Return of the Equivalent Grant 
distribution he will find that the 
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eee burgh of Lossiemouth 
itself lose whole of that 
$60. Under the principle of valuation 
that burgh will only get £26, be pier 
on the basis of population it would 
£86. Iam sure the right hon. Gent c 
man, who knows the needy nature of 
fishing populations, will agree 
me that there could not be a more 
anit instance adduced to show the 
pe | of keeping from the poor and 
to the rich. If the money be 
istrs uted on the basis of valuation it 
will go to those parts -of the counties 
which hardly need it at all. 


*(6.13.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I 
only rise to make a suggestion which 
may meet the difficulty on both sides 
on this point. I would suggest that 
the Government might bring the 
matter to a speedy close if they con- 
sented to make the grant depend on a 
joint basis of population and valuation 
—to take the population and valuation, 
add them together, and divide. I 
speak against the interests of my own 
county in making the suggestion, as it 
would gain on the basis of valuation. 
Taking the counties, the total amount 
receivable out of a grant of £100,000 
on the basis of valuation is £47,165, 
of population £38,141, and on the joint 
basis £42,653; on the basis of valua- 
tion for the burghs £45,030, of popula- 
tion £49,473, and on the joint basis 
£47,251; for the police burghs on 
valuation £7,843, on population of 
£12,384, and on the joint basis £10,113. 
If the Government adopt the joint basis 
they would meet the views of many of 
my hon. Friends, and it would cause 
material justice to be done to both 
counties and burghs. 

(6.15.) Mr. McDONALD CAME- 
RON : I agree with the Mover of the 
Amendment, and not with the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. As 
far as my burghs are concerned, we 
should get on the basis of valuation 
£62, as compared with £72 on popula- 
tion. Dornoch would get £55 on 
valuation as against £137 on popula- 
tion. If the compromise were accepted 
we should not be better off. I shall 
vote, however, against valuation, and 
I hope the Government will accept the 
Amendment and not the compromise. 


I 
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(6.17.) Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, 
&e.) : If the question were whether or 
not the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Orkney and Shetland should be 
adopted, I should certainly vote 
against it. It seems to me to be 
putting a direct premium on extrava- 
gance. But the question is whether 
“ valuation of their respective parishes” 
shall stand, and I am dispo to vote 
for striking them out, because I desire 
to see the basis of —— adopted. 

*(6.19.) Mr. LENG (Dundee): I 
agree with the hon. Gentleman who 
has just spoken. I should not have 
risen, but I desire to put in a plea for 
the large number of smaller burghs 
and police burghs. There are 69 Royal 
and Parliamentary burghs which, on 
valuation, will receive less than on 
population, and only ten that will re- 
ceive more. But when you come to 
the smaller burghs and police burghs, 
the difference is stillgreater ; 92 out of 
106 will receive less, 31 will receive 
only half of what they would receive 
under the basis of population, nine will 
receive only one-third, and three only 
one-fourth, while 14 would receive a 
little more. I say that, in proportion 
as burghs are populous and poor, you 
would by this system deprive them of 
the money they should get ; whereas the 
wealthy fece by where the rating is 
higher, would receive the benefit. The 
villa burghs would receive more, while 
the fishing, mining, or industria! popu- 
lations would receive less and less. 
The more you look into the Return 
moved for by the hon. Member for 
North Aberdeen the more inequitable 
the basis of valuation appears to be ; 
and for that reason I have an Amend- 
ment later on that you should 
take the mean proportion between 
valuation and population. That 
would be equitable. It would diminish 
the amount given to those who are re- 
ceiving an excess, and add somewhat 
to the amount given to those who are 
deprived of what is fairly due to them. 
I appeal to the Government to accept 
the equitable a of taking the 
mean between population and valua- 
tion. This is, perhaps, the most im- 

rtant question in connection with the 

ill, and if the Government accept my 
suggestion they will give no show of 
warrant to the charge made against 
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them that the Bill is strictly a land- 
lord’s Bill in its inception and construc- 
tion, but will demonstrate that they 
wish to do fairly between the wealthy 
and poorer couaties and burghs. 

(6.22.) Mr. BUCHANAN : I cannot 
confess to be impartial in this matter, 
and, therefore, I am a supporter of the 
proposal of the Government in the Bill, 
and I hope that they will retain that 
propogal and continue to distribute this 
money as former money has been dis- 
tributed. My right hon. Friend says 
his suggestion is a compromise ; but I 
dislike that still more, for I find that 
Edinburgh—wh.ch would undoubtedly 
suffer if the basis of population were 
adopted—will, if the combination of 
population and valuation be adopted, 
practically pay the whole of the differ- 
ence in the burghs. If the right hon. 
Gentleman accepts the compromise, 
there is at least one person who will 
vote against him. 

(6.25.) fz. JOSEPH BOLTON (Stir- 
ling): I wish to say a word in support 
of the Government on this question. 
My hon. Friends appear to be divided 
into two parties—those who would 
receive more on the basis of valuation 
and are against the proposal for: popu- 
lation, and those who would receive 
more under population and are against 
the basis of valuation. This seems to me 
to be a Bill for the relief of local taxa- 


tion ; and, if so, whom is it intended to 


relieve? Those who contribute to 
taxation, I suppose. Consequently, as 
taxation is contributed on the basis of 
valuation, it is a reasonable and right 
course that relief should be distributed 
on the same basis. I have said my 
hon. Friends are guided by their 
interests ; I am not, for I find, on look- 
ing through the list, my constituents 
will receive just the same amount, 
whether it be on the basis of population 
or valuation. Under these circum- 
stances, I am, perhaps, a more — 
judge as to the best mode of distributing 
this money than are my hon. Friends 
round me. 

*(6.28.) Mr. C, 8. PARKER (Perth): 
A great variety of principles has been 
suggested to guide us in this matter. 
The hon. Members for the Inverness 
Burghs and for Edinburgh frankly avow 
that their vote is given solely in the 
interests of their constituents; but I 
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shall not follow that example. The 
distribution ought to be made on some 
sound principle. There are three sug- 
gested. One is to give it to the poorest 
and neediest; but I think to accept 
that might enco local extra- 
vagance, for if the r rate 
were doubled the anieted “wend be 
larger,and if economy kept the rate 
down the amount would smaller. 
Another principle is that it should be 
distributed according to the population, 
the view being that the money coming 
from Imperial sources and chiefly from 
the largest population ought to go back 
to the largest population. The third 
proposal is to go by valuation, on the 

ound that the whole policy of these 
Foaetal contributions is to relieve 
ratepayers in proportion to their 
liability, which depends on valuation. 
But that policy is not accepted so fully 
in Scotland as in England. Therefore in 
Scotland, I think, we might take the 
compromise proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Berwick- 
shire (Mr. Marjoribanks) asa very fair 
one. Seeing that the money comes 
from Imperial sources we might bring 
in population, and as it is to relieve 
local burdens we might bring in valua- 
tion. 

Mr. A.J.BALFOUR: I do not pro- 
pose to accept another compromise, for 
the fortune of my suggestions, however 
much they may have been accepted, 
has not been very remarkable, and I am 
unwilling to put hon. Gentlemen a 
second time in the position of breaking 
faith deliberately —— 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I rise to order. 
I beg to ask you, Sir, if the right hon. 
Gentleman is justified in using the 
words against hon. Gentlemea on this 
side that they broke faith delibe- 
rately ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Deliberately 
entered into. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is justified I do 
not know. It is perfectly consistent 
with Parliamen . 

Mr. BUCHANAN : I take it 
from you, Sir, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was in order in stating that 
hon. Gentlemen on this side delibe- 
rately broke faith ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There are abun- 


dant precedents for such language. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was going 
to say, ‘‘ Hon. Gentlemen broke faith 
deliberately entered into,” and I do 
not believe there is a si Gentle- 
man who hears me who doubts 
o yey of that statement. 

rise for the purpose of referring to 
a suggestion which has been made bv 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Berwick. That right hon. Gentle- 
man has made a suggestion, but it has 
not been received with unanimity on 
his own oo of the House ; and there- 
fore I might content myself with o 
ing the Amendment. By dividing this 
money according to valuation, you run 
the risk of helping those who need it 
least, and helping least those who need 
it most. It is possible to conceive an 
extreme case; that there might be a 
place in which the population was so 
wealthy that there eeu be no poor at 
all, and consequently no poor rates to 
be relieved. At the same time, the 
vaiuation might be so high that it might 
receive an enormous amount of money. 
No such case exists in Scotland of 
course; but I must observe that I 
think there is something to be said for 
the compromise suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Berwick 
on its merits, and I would recommend 
the House to accept it. Again, I would 
respectfully say that I do trust hon. 
Gentlemen will be content with record- 
ing their opinions upon this matter by 
their votes, because P think that every 
argument that can possibly be urged on 
the subject has been urged from almost 
every constituency in Scotland, and let 
us proceed to deal with the few remain- 
ing clauses of the Bill. 

we Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling, &c.): I regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman has spoiled the 
really good case which he had, up to a 
certain degree, by the heated and 
excessive language which he has used. 
(Oh, oh!”) T not addressing 
myself to the hon. Member for Renfrew 
—I am addressing myself to the right 
hon. Gentleman. I say that. even if 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
which he has addressed to us 
on this side of the House were 
really in order, I do not think 
that they were at all justified, in this 
instance, by anything that has occurred. 
The right hon. Gen talks of us 
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breaking faith, and he talks of a 
solemn compact. It was with me, 
if anyone, he made the contract; and 
what I said’ was this—that we had 
every = Eg org of being able to finish 
that Bill last night. ere was no 
more than a strong expectation and 
hope expressed on our part, and I took 
occasion at that time to point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman that the com- 
promise ‘come to with regard to one 
part of this measure, that dealing with 
education, did not at all do away with 
the necessity for ample discussion, just 
as much as if no compromise on that 
subject had been arrived at, upon the 

uestion of the Universities, and the 

arochial Boards; and this question 
which is before us now has no- 
thing whatever to do with the matter 
that was in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
view when the compromise was entered 
into. But I am entirely with the right 
hon. Gentleman, if only he had put ita 
little less high and used a little less 
strong language. I think he would 
have reason to complain if he saw the 
Scotch Members debating these matters 
at undue length after all that has 
passed. So far as I know, it is the in- 
tention and desire of my hon. Friends 
to get through this business as quickly 
as possible. This matter upon which 
we are now engaged is a new matter, a 
perfectly fresh subject, and a matter 
which intimately affects the constitu- 
ency of every Member who has agreed 
to the compromise. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken action sooner, 
and if hon. Members on this side 
had not made their little speeches, 
there would not have been time for the 
Council of Warwhich took place on the 
other side of the House within the last 
quarter of an hour, and in which the 
right hon. Gentleman sought very 
properly the opinion of his own friends 
upon this matter. If the Debate had 
been unduly curtailed the opportunity 
for that Council would not have occurred, 
and the right hon. Gentleman would 


not have arrived at the same 
wise decision at which he _ has 
now arrived. However, I am 


glad he has come to fhat decision, and 
Ican assure him with regard to the 
rest of the Bill that though there are 
one or two like this, perfectly new 
topics, which must be dealt with, my 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


-hon. Friends and myself will do our 
best to curtail discussion on them, so 
that we may not waste time in an 
way over it. Bui, at the same time, t 
must repeat what I said before, that 
when a perfectly new provision in this 
Bill comes up it is rather too much to 
expect that we should be contented 
with going to a division without having 
any opportunity of expressing our 
opinions on the subject. 

(6.36.) Mr. LYELL : In consequence 
of the compromise which has been 
arrived at, to withdraw the 
Amendment which stands in my name. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(6.37.) Mx. HUNTER: I think the 
fairest principle would be to divide this 
money as nearly as possible amongst 
the people who paid the money. I say 
as between counties and burghs that 
unquestionably burghs pay more of the 
Imperial taxation than the counties, 
Some of my hon. Friends who repre- 
sent counties have altogether ignored 
the urban element in their counties. 
I maintain that the just principle is the 
principle of population ; and that 
principle also coincides with the 
principle of assessments and rates. If 
you take the principle of valuation, 
then you relieve the rates in the rural 
districts by twice the proportion in 
which you relieve the rates in burghs, 
and therefore it is an unjust principle. 
But as the Government has met us half 
way in this case I shall not move my 
Amendment. 

(6.39.) Dk. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): I should like to know how 
the right hon. Gentleman is going to 
fix the population ? 

(6.40.) On Motion of Sir C. J. 
Pearson, the following Amendments 
were agreed to:—In page 2, line 32, 
after ‘valuations,’ insert ‘and 
population” ; in line 33, after ‘‘ valua- 
tions,” insert ‘and population.” 


(6.42.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): I beg to move, in page 2, 
line 38, to leave out from “or,” to 
** Act,” in line 42, inclusive. The 
object of this Amendment is to stereo- 
type the £100,000 for the County and 
Municipal Authorities. Then they will 
have the increment that takes place 
owing to.the increased school attend- 





ance. Supposing the schools get the 
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benefit of the increment, it will no more 
than meet the extra cost they will be 
put to by the increased school attend- 
ance.’ If they get this extra grant they 
will have a less deficiency to assess for, 
and the school ratepayer will have so 
much the less to pay, and the amount 
will be distributed one-half on the 
owners and one-half on the occupiers. 
Therefore I hope the Government will 
have no objection to accept the Amend- 
ment, which does not alter the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and will simplify its 
provisions. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 38, to leave out from the 
word “or,” to the word “ Act,” in line 42, 
inclusive.—(Mr. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


*(6.43.) Sm C.J. PEARSON: This 

Amendment proposes to alter the 
scheme of this Bill in a simple and 
comparatively trivial respect, but I 
venture to say that the hon. Member 
has not accurately estimated the effect 
of the clause as it stands. I can- 
not accept the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(6.44.) On Motion of Sir C. J. 
Prarson the following Amendments 
were agreed to :—In page 3, line 4, 


after oR valuations,” insert ‘and 
population ”; in line 5, after “ valua- 
tions” insert ‘‘and population”; in 


lines 7 and 8, leave out “to the relief 
of local rates levied by,” and insert :— 
“(a.) to the relief of local rates levied by ; 
4 (b.) in 4 — expenses incurred, or to 
incurred, under any statuto: wer from 
time to time vested in.” aes 


In line 9, after ‘ determine,” in- 
sert— 

“Or (¢.) under any scheme of public utility 
framed by them respectively, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary for Scotland.” 


(6.48.) Mr. HUNTER: I shall 
move my Amendment in the form of 
an addition to the Lord Advocate’s 
proposal, and that is that the Govern- 
ment shall have it in their power to 

ive the County Councils and Town 

uncils power to apply this money 
for other purposes of public utility sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary 





for Scotland. In regard to that, I ven- 
ture to think that there are a certain 
number of objects of such obvious 
oper utility that these bodies should 

at liberty to advance the money for 
these objects without going to the Se- 
cretary for Scotland at all. The 
objects which I have enumerated 
for the relief of any one or more of 
which this money may be applied are 
the following :— 

“(1.) The relief of momeiges workmen in 
time of distress. (2.) establishment 
and maintenance of labour bureaus, or in con- 
tribu’ to such establishment and mainten- 
ance. ) The better housing of the working 
classes. (4.) Contributing to pensions for 
working men and women over 8i years 
of age, or to the fatherless children of work- 
men. (5.) Procuring allotments or small 
holdings, and advancing money by way of loan 
to assist in stocking such allotments or hold- 
ings. (6.) Extension of crofters’ holdings. 
(7.) The development of the sea fisheries, and 
advancing money by way of loan to fishermen 
for boats and tackle, and for eS 
management of mussel beds. (8.) lishing 
and maintaining, or contributing to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance, of art ies, and 
the purchase of pictures and other works of 
art. (9.) Establishing, maintaining, or con- 
tributing to the establishment and maintenance 
of public libraries. (10.) The promotion of 

ical education. (11.) Providing public 
halls, parks, gardens, places of recreation, and 
free gymnasia. (12.) Paying fees of scholars 
in evening or continuation schools. (13,) Pay 
ing the reasonable travelling mses of 
members of county councils. (14.) Making 
or improving harbour accommodation.” 


I venture to think that the application of 
the money to the relief of unemployed 
workmen is an object which is well 
worthy of the sympathetic considera- 
tion of the House. I think this money 
might also be applied in establishing 
and maintaining Labour Bureaus, or 
Town Councils might be enabled to 
contribute money to such Labour 
Bureaus if established and maintained 
by other persons. I know that in the 
future the labour question will increas- 
ingly force itself upon the attention of 
Members of this House, and I think no 
objection can be taken to this proposal. 
As to the housing of the working classes, 
the Town Councils have already statu- 
tory powers to contribute the money 
for that purpose. I venture to say 
there can be no harm in giving the 
Town Councils and County Councils 
power to use a share of this money for 
the purpose of old age pensions. I do 
not make it compulsory, but I leave it 
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to their discretion. Another object of 
the greatest possible importance is the 
Eocene of allotments or small hold- 

and advancing money by way of 
loan to assist in stocking such allot- 
ments or holdings. Another meri- 
torious object also is the extension 
in certain = of Scotland of the 
crofters’ holdings. This money might 
be very usefully applied to the 
other objects enumerated. Why should 
not power begiven to apply some por- 
tion of this money for objects which I 
think we are all agreed are of the 
highest utility in the view of the coast 
counties of Scotland? It would be a 
great advantage to some towrs like 
Aberdeen, where there have been 
icture galleries established by the 
berality of private individuals, if it 


was in the power of the Town Councils | i 


to apply such portion of the money as 
por thought fit to complete those art 
galleries, and to supply them with works 
of art. As to public libraries, the 
public library in Aberdeen is labourin 
under the greatest difficulty. The fun 
created by the rate of a penny in the 
pound is exhausted, and public sub- 
scriptions are solicited to enable them 
to have a house in which to put their 
books. Surely it is most desirable that 
power should be given to apply a portion 
of the money for such a purpose as this. 
With respect to all the objectsI have 
enumerated, I think they are objects 
of such manifest and obvious public 
utility that the Town and County 
Councils might well be allowed power, 
ifthey thought fit, toapply the money for 
these objects without the necessity of 
coming to the Secretary for Scotland for 
his approval. This Amendment, if 
carried, would have the effect of saving the 
Secretary for Scotland from the trouble 
of receiving an immense number of 
applications in connection with the 
distribution of this money. I venture 
to hope, under these circumstances, 
that these words will be added to the 
Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 7, to leave out “to the relief 
of local rates levied by,” and insert “ to any 
one or more of the following purposes :— 

(1.) The relief of unemployed workmen in 
time of distress. (2.) The establishment and 
maintenance of labour bureaus, orin contribut- 
ing to such establishment and maintenance. 
(3.) The better housing of the working classes. 


Mr. Hunter 








and maintenance of public libraries. (10.) 
The promotion of technical education. (11.) 


Providin blic halls, parks, gardens, 
places o' desutien: and free gymnasia. 
(12.) Paying fees of scholars in evening 


g "ee > 
object of publie utili ved b 
Secretary tor Seotland.” (Mee HT water.) 
*(7.0.) Sm C. J. PEARSON: I do 
not know whether, after the Amend- 
ment which I have proposed, the hon. 
Member will consider it necessary to 
press for this catalogue, or programme, 
or whatever he chooses to call it. In 
so far as these objects are purposes of 
public atility, they are within the 
Amendment which I have inserted, 
and surely it is rather much to ask the 
Committee to pronounce upon them 
and to affirm that they are all pur- 
poses upon which a Town or County 
Council should be entrusted to spend the 
money. It seems to'me that the two 
safeguards which the Government pro, 
pose are reasonable and proper, and, 
indeed, necessary. One is that in any 
application of this money to purposes 
beyond those for which Councils have 
now powers, they should come to 4 
responsible Minister to get his assent ; 
and the other, which is equally impor- 
tant, is that they should carry with them 
to him a scheme for his approval, for it 
seems to me that the reduction of the 
proposals to a scheme supplies a test 
not merely of sincerity, which may be 
assumed, but of feasibility. On these 
grounds I oppose the Amendment. 

(7.2.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN: May I appeal to my hon. Friend 
not to press his Amendment? He 
deserves great credit for having drawn 
out an exhaustive list of all works of 
public utility, and, if I may offer him 
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any advice, it would be that he would 
do good service if he had it handsomely 
printed, and forwarded a copy of it to 
every Town and County Council in Scot- 
land, in order that they may always have 
before their eyes a catalogue of those 
works of public utility out of which 
they may find schemes to be approved 
by the Secretary for Scotland. If at 
any time they find themselves with a 
little money in their hands for which 
they have no use, they could then ran- 
jon this list. As the Bill was originally 
drawn,I approved the idea—in our 
difficulty of disposing of this money— 
of in some way indicating to the Town 
and County Councils a certain num- 
ber of good objects to which they 
might apply the money; but now 
that the Government have conceded, 
at our instance, the enabling of 
these Public Bodies to give the money 
in aid of the expenses incurred under 
any statutory power they may have, 
or under any scheme approved by the 
Secretary for Scotland, I think my hon. 
Friend will see that it is hardly neces- 
sary to go into details. 

(7.5.) Mr. HUNTER: The right 
hon. Gentleman has stated that which 
is perfectly true. Circtimstances have 
considerably changed since my Amend- 
ment was put down, but still I thought 
it desirable to occupy for a few minutes 
the attention of the Committee in order 
that Town and County Councils might 
see that there is a large sphere of 
objects of public utility upon which this 
money may well be expended ; and I 
believed that if the short legal terms of 
the Lord Advocate’s Amendment were 
the only thing they knew, they might 
not really appreciate their wide powers. 
I agree that the words of the Lord 
Advocate are as wide as the objects 
which I have enumerated, and, there- 
fore, I will gladly accede to the sugges- 
tion, and ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(7.6.) Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I am glad to say that by the 
courtesy of the Lord Advocate I have 
been made aware that the Government 
are willing to accept this Amendment, 
and I will, therefore, only say that its 
object is to give to Town and County 
Councils the power of accumulating the 
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funds which we now place at their dis- 

for the various we have 

n discussing. Without that power 

of accumulation, the power of dealing 

with this money would be almost use- 

less, and I accept the adoption of the 

Amendment by the Government as an 

extremely valuable and useful conces- 

sion, to which I hope the Committee 
will agree. 

Amendment proposed, 

In line d, add, “ Any mon 
eae | oy a stnty Onenal or , Town 
Council or Police Commissioners under this 
section, and directed by Resolution to be 


appropriated or to be set aside for at al 
pose authorised by this sub-section other re 


the relief of the rates shall, ao 
expended or speci y contributed or 

in whole or in part before the end of the 
financial year, remain applicable for such 
purposes.”—(Mr. Crawford.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

(7.8.) Dr. CLARK: This is an 
Amendment that I have put down in 
order that— 

“No ion of the sum of thirty thousand 
pounds in sub-section two shall be applied to 
any university in which provision not have 
been made for the full recognition of extra- 
mural teaching as qualifying for graduation 
and entitling the extra-mural teachers to 
representation on the examining bodies.” 
When we had the Bill appointing 
the Universities Commission we were 
desirous of having a clause compelling 
them to recognise extra-mural teaching, 
but the Government persuaded us to 
accept as a compromise a permissive 
clause. Since then we have had the 
Ordinances, and we find that the per- 
missive power has not been carried out. 
Under the old Act and the old Commis- 
sion extra-mural teaching was recog- 
nised in the Medical Faculties, but by 
the Ordinances which will probably be- 
come law next week extra-mural teach- 
ing is only recognised in the Medical 
Faculties to the same extent—namely, 
one-half of the classes. There is noextra- 
mural teaching recognised in the Faculty 
of Arts or in any other Faculty, and, 
what we ought now to dois to limit the 
Universities until extra-mural teaching 
is recognised in all subjects, and the 
teachers have a fair share of the repre- 
sentation on the Examination Board. 
Why should we not bave extra-mural 
teaching in Arts? In all Scotch Uni- 
versity towns there are good secondary 
schools with able masters ; and if extra- 








mural teaching in Arts were itted, 
these men would qualify for the Chairs. 
In large towns like Edinburgh and 
Glasgow it is almost impossible for 
Professors to do their work ; and if you 
look at the Return got on the Motion 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
North Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter), you 
will see that in consequence of the 
large number of students—the salaries 
from fees run from £2,000 to £3,000 a 
year—they have got to examine 100 
students at a time. In order to 
have classes that the Professor and his 
assistant can give proper attention to, 
it is neces: to recognise more full 
than has Nese Sesie in the medical cor 
fession this system of extra-mural 
teaching. I will give one or two 
practical instances in reference to this 
matter. Take probably the ablest man 
on the Commission—a nobleman that 
we are all very proud of—Sir William 
Thomson, now Lord Kelvin. He is 
one of the ablest scientific men in 
Scotland during the whole of the 
century, but no one who has had ex- 
perience of his class would say that he 
is the best possible teacher. He has 
got talents and powers—extraordin 
talents and powers of their kind—but 
they did not lay in the direction of 
teaching. And if you take other men 
of pow powers and talents, you will 
find that they are not the best possible 
teachers. What we want to have is a 
fair amount of extra-academical com- 
petition with the men who get the 
Chairs. You have the great’ Glasgow 
Infirmary, a splendid clinical school, 
and St. Mungo’s College, and these 
gentlemen are just as able to teach, 
and they have better facilities for 
clinical instruction than you have at 
the University, and why should they 
not have some chance of getting 
students ana having their classes well 
filled? Ido not see why there should 
be this limitation. The second point 
which I have laid down in my Amend- 
ment is that there should be representa- 
tion on the examining body of these 
extra-mural teachers, and I should like 
to hear the opinion of the Government, 
and the course they intend taking in 
reference to this, not the least among 
the many debateable questions that 
have been settled by the University 
Ordinances. 


Dr. Clark 
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Amendment proposed, 
shown feet pe parton ol tee sum of Oley 
ways, no sum 0 
thousand pounds in sub-section two shall be 
to any University in pe aE etter 
not have been made for the recogni- 


Question proposed, “That ‘those 
words he there added.” 


(7.15.) Tot SOLICITORGENERAL 
ror SCOTLAND (Mr. Granam Mur- 
RAY, Bute): I think the Committee 
will scarcely be surprised to hear that 
the Government cannot see their wa 
to accept this Amendment, and I thi 
it is only necessary that I should ex- 
plain to the Committee what is the 
course that the hon. Member is practi- 
cally pursuing to get their adhesion to 
the position of the Government upon 
this matter. The Committee are aware 
that several years ago the University 
Act was passed ; and that, in order to 
carry out the reforms suggested by that 
Act, an Executive Commission of extra- 
ordinary strength was appointed. This 
Commission has been continuing its 
labours for several years, and those 
labours are now embodied in Ordi- 
nances which are on the Table of the 
House, and upon which we shall hope 
to have a full discussion some of these 
days at a period not far remote. It is 
surely too much to expect that the 
House should, upon a Debate of the 
kind which is possible in the present 
connection, put in by an alteration of 
this Bill a qualification which it re- 
fused to put in the Bill dealing with 
the whole subject. It is perfectly im- 
possible for me to follow the interesting 
personal reminiscences of the hon. 
Member, and I must really respectfully 
decline to go into the very large sub- 
ject of extra and intra-mural teaching. 
I would remind the Committee that in 
so far as the hon. Member puts these 
words on the Paper, he is forestalling 
the judgment of the House. When 
the discussion takes place upon those 
Ordinances, and when we come to that 
portion of the Estimates proposing a 
certain amount of money for the Uni- 
versity, the hon. Member will have an 
opportunity of setting forth his views. 
In carrying out the compromise which 
has been made, I believe hon. and righ 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite will agree that 
the discussion ofa subject which has 
been brought in like this upon the 
consideration of this Bill ought cer- 
tainly to be excluded. 

(7.18.) Mz. WALLACE (Edinburgh, 
E.): I cannot understand the con- 
cluding remarks of the Solicitor Gene- 
ral upon this matter. I was not aware 
that any contract was entered into by 
the Opposition that would have the 
effect of precluding any remarks in this 
connection. If there was any contract 
between any parties that were respon- 
sible, 1, for one, have never been aware 
up to this moment that it embraced 
the exclusion of the topic which is now 
before the Committee. The Solicitor 
General's remarks upon this subject 
were of so nebulous and nondescript 
a character that I am precluded by the 
ordinary canons of criticisms from 
making any further comment upon 
them. All I can say in this connec- 
tion is that the point he has endea- 
voured to turn off in this slight and 
flimsy way is one that ought not to 
have been dealt with in that style. It 
is one of very great importance indeed. 
When the Universities Act was passed 
—when the Solicitor General was else- 
where, and therefore not likely to have 
cognisance of the importance attached 
to it—one of the most particular points 
discussed was this very one of extra- 
mural teaching, and by a considerable 
succession of efforts those on this side 
of the House succeeded in having put 
into that Act a special and leading in- 
dication of the desire of the Legis- 
lature as to the position of extra- 
mural teaching in Scotch Universities, 
I do not think the Solicitor General 
will contradict me when I say that in 
that Act there was a distinct indication 
on the part of the Legislature that extra- 
mural teaching was to be made a very 
sma point on the part of the 

mmissioners in arranging the new 
constitutions of the Universities. All 
that we ask is that Parliament should 
be true to its original indications. I 
think that in the last Universities’ Act 
Parliament almost gave a direction—I 
will go further, and say Parliament 
altogether gave a direction—that extra- 
mural teaching should be a prominent 
point to be observed by those who were 
to carry out the directions of Parlia- 
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ment in connection with the modes of 
instruction in the Scotch Universities. 
If we had not had indications that this 
was not to be carried out, I should 
have said that there would have been 
a justification for the attitude that the 
Solicitor General has taken up. But 
he must have been perfectly well aware 
that the wayin which the instructions of 
Parliament have been carried out has 
not been in the spirit of those instruc- 
tions, and that extra-mural teaching 
has been discouraged ; that so far from 
anything in the nature of extra-mural 
teaching being carried out, it has only 
been done in name and in ap ce, 
and everything has been done for the 
purpose of discouraging it in spirit and 
in substance. I do not think we are 
doing too much in declaring what we 
declared before, that we desire that 
extra-mural teaching should be en- 
couraged in a reasonable manner; and 
in taking material security in this Bill 
that our instruction shall be carried 
out, I have no doubt that if the Amend- 
ment is adopted, we shall have some 
material guarantee that our instructions 
in the Universities Bill of 1889 shall 
be effectually carried out instead of 
being ouned and escaped, as we know 
in point of fact is the case at the present 
moment. The Lord Advocate and the 
Solicitor General are perfectly well 
aware of the circumstances under which 
the order of 1889 is being evaded and 
escaped. I say this House would be 
simply performing a duty to itself in 
adopting its own Amendment. 

(7.25.) Dr. FARQUHARSON : I do 
not think the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness deserves to be contemptuously 
waved aside for bringing up this ques- 
tion on this occasion, because we know 
what is the nature of the opportunity 
we shall have of discussing the ques- 
tion on Monday. night. If the First 
Lord of the Treasury will give an 
assurance that he will suspend the 
Business at an earlier period on Monday 
night than usual, so that we may have 
a discussion of this very important 

uestion before twelve clock, then I 
think we should be quite disposed to 
let this matter drop now. The ques- 
tion is one of vital importance to the 
prosperity of the Universities. We have 
given a sum of £30,000 under this Bill 
to be expended in University education, 
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and I see no particular reason why we 
should not discuss it in connection with 
extra-mural teachi It has been of 
such enormous benefit on the medical 
side that I cannot for the life 
of me see why it should not be 
applied in equal measure to the art 
side of education. I do not think my 
hon. Friend is quite justified in saying 
the Professors do not perform their 
work properly. I believe they do ; and 
I do not grudge them the salaries they 
get. I would again ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he will give us 
better facilities for the discussion on 
Monday night ? 

(7.28.) rn. FINLAY (Inverness, 
&ec.): I think any one coming into the 
House during the last two minutes 
would suppose the subject under dis- 
cussion was a Bill for the amendment 
of the Scotch Universities Act. I do 
very respectfully submit to my hon. 
Friend that this is hardly the occasion 
for raising such a Debate. I do not 
think a subject so very important as 
extra-mural and intra-mural teaching 
ought to be raised in this form. I 
presume, Mr. Courtney, the Amend- 
ment is technically in order, or you 
would not have allowed it. But it does 
appear to me to be entirely contrary to 
the spirit which ought to actuate hon. 
Members, and it is certainly not quite 
in conformity with the understanding 
arrived at the other night. 

(7.29.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) : I rise to appeal to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Caithness not to press his 
Amendment at the present time. I 
agree that this is not a proper occasion 
for the discussion of this question. It 
— to be discussed really on the 
Ordinance framed by the Commissioners. 
I think the First Lord of the Treasury 
could now end the discussion by making 
this very reasonable concession as to 
the Ordinances. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Uni- 
versity Ordinances must be discussed 
before the 12th inst., therefore the time 
is greatly limited. I entirely sympathise 
with what has fallen from the hon. 
Member for Caithness; but, at the 
same time, the House will see that the 
Government cannot provide the extra 
time required for the purpose. I would 
remind the Committee that I was asked 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 


Dr. Farquharson 
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ber for Midlothian what the intentions 
of the Government are in regard to the 
conduct of business during next week, 
and that I stated that we proposed to 
take the Small Holdings Bill on Mon- 
day. If progress is then made 
with that Bill, and we arrive at a 
suitable halting stage, no doubt the 
discussion might come on at 11 or 
soon afterwards. I cannot go farther 
than that. 


Dr. CLARK: I think another sugges- 
tion might be made. There is only one 
small Motion on the Paper for to- 
morrow night, about Kew Gardens, 
which stands in the name of the hon. 
Member for Evesham (Sir R. Temple) ; 
perhaps the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
could bring on his Motion then. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: For what day 
is it down ? 


Dr. CLARK: It is put down for 
Monday. Can it be withdrawn and 
put down for Friday ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Possibly it 
would be in Order to put down the 
Motion in some other name for to- 
morrow night. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON : My Motion 
deals only with a very small and specific 
medical point; it has nothing to do 
with general policy. 

Dr. CLARK: The Motion of the 
hon. Member for Evesham could be 
very well taken on the Estimates. If 
the hon. Member took a Division to- 
morrow the Scotch Members could 
talk, but not divide. I see the hon. 
Member for Evesham in the Gallery. 
Perhaps he will settle the business now 
by saying a few words. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (from the Gallery) : 
No, no! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
difficulty could be met by setting up 
Supply again, if it can be done. 

Dr. CLARK: We can move that 
the Speaker leave the Chair, if we can 
do nothing else. 

Mr. HUNTER: It would be quite 
in order, I believe, for the hon. Member 
for Evesham to speak from the 
Gallery. 

Sm R. TEMPLE: No. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We could 
divide now, and discuss the matter 
to-morrow, or we could discuss it to- 
morrow, and divide on Monday. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 3. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I beg 
to move, in page 3, line 14, to leave out 
‘* Relief,” and insert ‘“‘ Account.”’ This 
is the last Amendment to the Bill which 
is on the Paper, and I hope the Govern- 
ment will accept it. It would alter the 
title to the Education and Local 
Account (Scotland) Bill. It will be 
recollected that the character of the 
Bill has been changed, and I submit 
that the alteration I propose would be 
a fitting one to make in it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
14, to leave out the word “ Relief,” and 
insert the word ‘“ Accourt.”—(Mr. 
Bryce.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Sir C.J. PEARSON moved, in page 2, 
after Clause 2, to insert the following 
clause :— 


(Allocation of Fees and Compensation to 
certain Teachers for loss of Fees.) 

“ Notwithstanding any provisions in any 
statute, ED que xy order, deed, or 
instrument, it be lawful for the governing 
body or managers, whether School Board or 
other, of any schoo] to which a t is made 
under the provisions of Section § Sub-sectior 
1, of this Act at any time, and from time to 
a foe reduce the fees exigible 

in, or to regulate the disposal or ica- 
tion of such fees: Provided, that any ‘oeeher 
of a higher class a school, appointed 
before passing of this Act, having a vested 
right to fees exigible in such school, shall be 
entitled to receive from the School Board, 
compensation in respect of any loss sustained 
by him under the provisions of this section, 
and such compensation, failing agreement, 
may be determined finally by the sheriff, and 
shall be payable out of the school fund.” 


— agreed to, and added to the 
ill. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be 


considered upon Thursday next, and to 
Bill 332.] 


be printed. 


{5 May, 1899} 
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Mr. McDONALD CAMERON: Can 
the Government give us the names 
of the Departmental Committee ? 

Mr. A, J. BALFOUR: The ques- 
tion of the names of the Departmental 
Committee is engaging the attention of 
the Government, and I hope to be 
able to announce them before the 


Report stage. 


SUPERANNUATION ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 275.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I do 
not think we can make any progress 
with this Bill until the Government 
have given us some information with 
reference to the scope of its provisions. 
At the present time, as I understand it, 
certain classes of public servants, if 
removed from one service to another, 
can count the whole of the time in 
respect to superannuation. Now, Iam 
not pre to say that that is un- 
reasonable or unfair. But the point 
upon which I want information is this: 
To what classes of public servants does 
the existing law apply? I would also 
like to ask to what class of servants 
are we to understand that the present 
Bill applies, and why are the Army 
and Navy to be exempted? I am 
only asking this for the sake of ob- 
taining information on the subject. I 
have no desire to oppose the Bill. I 
wish to see certain grievances re- 
dressed. If we propose to extend 
to Civil Servants the same rights which 
others possess to superannuation, then 
I would submit that whether it be proper 
or improper in itself, it is extremely 
inconvenient to make such a charge on 
the Exchequer in such a Bill as this. 
I find the expression ‘‘ public office ” 
means “any office the money for 
which is paid out of a fund receiving a 
contribution from any of the public 
sources.” That means that any 
county or borough fund, inasmuch as 
they receive a contribution out of the 
Imperial Funds, can, by the Treasury, 
be termed a public source; and 
thus it follows that a policeman who 
transfers from the north to the south 
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may include his former service for his 
ion here in London. Under the 
ct of 1859 he can only reckon 
one-half of such time. Therefore it 
seems to us there is a considerable 
chance that the House may, without 
knowing it, go much further in the 
direction of superannuation than it 
expects. I will put another case, 
which is sure to provoke some speech 
from the hon. Members who represent 
Ireland. As I read the Bill the effect 
will be that any person who has served 
Her Majesty in any part of the world 
will be able to go to Ireland, procure 
engagement as a policeman, and to 
count the whole of his services, in any 
part of the world, and in any — 
ment, for superannuation. us, 
before agreeing to the Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman must not wonder if, 
under these conditions, we desire to 
know what we are doing. The infor- 
mation I want is this—to which class 
of public servants is it to relate? Ifhe 
will tell us that it has got no general 
application, that it is merely to remedy 
some little grievance, I do not think 
there will be any objections to it. If, 
on the other hand, under cover of these 
innocent provisions, it is really an 
enlargement of the whole scope of our 
superannuation arrangements, so as to 
enable a large section of public servants 
to count time served in various parts 
of the world towards pension, then I 
submit that such a proposition should 
be fully explained to the Committee. 
In order to give the right hon. Gentle- 
man an opportunity of explanation I 
move to report Progress. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It will only add 
to the irregularity to make that Motion. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
ny to the Treasury will probably 
make his explanation ; but it is impos- 
sible for him to make a speech on that 
Motion. 

*Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): I 
thought when this Bill was read 
a@ second time that I had made 
what I supposed to be a lucid ex- 
planation of its contents. I can 
assure hon. Members” that it does not 
tend to greatly increase the charge 
upon the taxpayers. The Bill may 
have very little effect—probably none 
—in that direction. It is a Bill to 


Mr. Storey 
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remedy certain practical difficulties 
which have been found in regard to the 
Superannuation Acts; and among those 
who will benefit most are some of the 
rer class of Civil Servants of the 
rown. As to the question who are 
the particular persons under the Crown 
who may be transferred without losing 
ight to pension, and who are those 
whose right to pension is lost b 
transfer from one place to another— 
cannot undertake to exhaust those 
questions without consultation with my 
legal adviser, and without sufficient 
examination of the various Acts 
authorising the grant of pensions. [If 
the hon. Member will be content with 
a general practical answer, I may say 
that the Departments in which these 
provisions are necessary are the Prisons 
Department and the Constabulary 
Department. I think when I have 
mentioned those Departments—there 
may be others—I have practically 
answered the question of the hon. 
Member. As to the necessity for this 
Bill I will mention one case, actually 
now before the Treasury. The man 
was a warder in Canterbury Prison 
from March, 1875, to April, 1878, his 
salary at that time being paid out of 
the county rates. He then became a 
warder in Wandsworth Prison from 
1878 to February, 1886, his salary 
being paid out of the Parliamentary 
Grants. From February 1886 to March 
1891 he was a turnkey in the Isle of 
Man, his salary, of course, being paid 
out of the Isle of Man revenue. This 
man, after serving the public for many 
years, is now reported unfit for duty 
on account of ill-health, but at present 
the Treasury is unable by law to give 
him any superannuation allowance 
whatever. I think even the hon. 
Member who has just addressed the 
House will agree that that kind of man 
ought, in his declining years, and when 
his health has failed, to have a pension 
out of the revenue of the different 
authorities under which he has served. 
This Bill will enable the Treasury to 
make rules for giving that kind of man 
a pension, and to allocate the amount 
to be paid out of various public funds. 
It will apply to every part of the 
United Kingdom. I hope the hon. 
Member is now satisfied that there is 
no latent conspiracy. Certainly no 
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Member of the Government will be 
benefited by it, and there is no inten- 
tion to greatly add to the charges on 
the revenue. The Bill is really one to 
enable: the Treasury to redress certain 
ievances which have up. 

Mr. PHILIPPS ‘Lanett, Mid) : 
There was an idea below the Gang- 
way that this Bill really aimed at 
benefiting certain high officials. The 
right hon. Gentleman has told us that 
this Bill will not benefit any Member 
of the Government. And I do not 
suppose it would, as a Member of 
the Government; but it certainly 
was thought that the Bill would 
benefit those who held office 
abroad—office under ‘the Indian or 
Colonial Government—and that, while 
ostensibly aiming at the class of ser- 
vants the right hon. Gentleman has 
named, it would really benefit the 
much wealthier class of public servants. 
Therefore, I wish to ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would be willing 
to put a clause in this Bill to render it 
absolutely impossible for anybody who 
has drawn a large salary in the Public 
Service to be at all benefited ? 

*Sm J.GORST: I do not think it 
would be possible to introduce such a 
clause—it would be very invidious to 
make distinctions. The principle of 
the Bill will, no doubt, apply alike to 
officers of the upper and the lower 
grades; but I do not know where the 
hon. Member draws the line of high 
salary. It would affect the case of a 
man who has been transferred between 
the Home and the Indian Services, and 
who might put together his Indian 
service with service in this country, 
and be pensioned on retirement in re- 
spect of his whole service. 

Mr. PHILIPPS : 
Governor ? 

*Sm J. GORST: If the hon. Member 
asks me conundrums of that kind, I can 
only give him an answer proverbially 
worthless. If the hon. Member really 
wants information on the subject, and 
will put a question on the Paper, we 
shall endeavour to give him an answer. 

Mr. KNOX: I think we have legiti- 
mate reason for allowing the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) to stand. We understand that 
by putting down a question on the 
Notice Paper we may discover when the 


An Indian 


{5 May, 1892} 
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it is we have been engaged upon. I 
submit that is not a reasonable answer 
for a Minister in charge of a Bill to 
give to an hon. Member who asks a 
— question as to the effect of the 


*Sm J. GORST: I have answered the 
hon. Member, but it is impossible for 
me to state all the classes the Bill 
would embrace. It is a question for 
the Attorney General. y opinion 
would only be the answer of a lawyer 
without fee. 

Mr. KNOX: We expect the right 
hon. Gentleman not only to give the 
opinion of a lawyer upon the subject, but 
also to give us the effect of his official 
information as to what would be the 
result of this measure. There is another 
reason for reporting Progress. A Com- 
mission sat for some years and made 
an elaborate Report upon this among 
other subjects. On that Commission 
there were the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Webveshinnnins (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) and the hon. Member 
for the Stretford Division of Lancashire 
(Mr. Maclure). The right hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton has expressed his 
wish to be present during the considera- 
tion of this Bill, and it is unfortunate 
that the Bill should twice have come on 
when, in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, it was unexpected. Inasmuch as 
none of the recommendations of the 
Commission have been literally carried 
out in this Bill, it is surely desirable 
that, when the measure comes on for 
discussion, there should be some Mem- 
bers of the Commission present who 
can give an opinion untrammelled by 
Governmental connection. I understand 
the Commission reported that no 
further grants should be given; no 
increase should be made in the super- 
annuation allowances until provision 
had also been made for a five per cent. 
reduction from the salaries of officials. 
Until the one thing has been accom- 

lished, I do not think we should 

o the other. It is, too, a strange 
thing that we are without any ex- 
planation as to whether the Bill 
affects Resident Magistrates in Ireland. 
We are told that this Bill chiefly ccn- 
cerns prison and constabulary officers. 
What we want to know is, does it affect 
the Irish Resident Magistrates ? 









Viscount CRANBORNE (Lanca- 
shire, N.E., ms oa > I should like to 
ask, Sir, if the hon. Member is in Order 
in discussing these various points ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The whole dis- 
cussion is i ar, but I understand 
that the hon. Member intends to move 
to report ‘ 

Mr. KNOX: Well, Sir, I will just 
say that I object to proceeding wi 
the consideration of this Bill until we 
have some further knowledge of what 
it consists. Mbove all things we desire 
to know if it is intended to benefit 
Resident Magistrates. No distinct 
answer has been given to us on this 
and other points, and I therefore move 
to report Ss. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman doreport Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Knoz.) 


*(8.12.) SmJ.GORST: I think the 
resent is not a favourable time for 
iscussing the question, which is 
that of removing a, great hardship 
to a very deserving class of public 
servants. I may say that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
has no desire for further alteration in 
this Bill beyond an Amendment which 
I have agreed to move at the proper 
time. The Committee, I hope, will 
now enter upon a business-like discus- 
sion of the clauses. I should be out 
of Order if I were now to enter into 
discussion on the principle of the Bill. 
That is not a business we should discuss 
this evening, and I hope the Amend- 
ment will Fe withdrawn. Of course, 
any point might be discussed on the 
Third Reading or on the Report. 
(8.14.) Mr. STOREY: The right 
hon. Gentleman should be the last to 
complain, because when we were a 
here ready to take part in the Secon 
Reading he got up and moved the 
Closure, and after a discussion of only 
25 minutes the Bill was passed without 
the desired information having been 
obtained. The right hon. Gentleman 
suggests that we should go on with the 
clauses, and he says we can discuss the 
inciple of the Bill on the Third 
Reading. He knows very well what 
little hope there is of getting the _— 
ciple of a Bill discussed on the Third 
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Reading. Our only hope of getting to 
know what the phe of the Bill is, 
is in resisting Progress at the present 
time in a Parliamentary way. 

*(8.17.) Mz. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I rise to express a hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Raleasaey to the 
Treasury (Sir J. Gorst) will answer the 
questions which have been put to him 


th | as to the scope of this Bill. If he will 


do so, I would recommend my hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Amendment, 
and allow the Committee to discuss the 


.clauses. We had no information on 


Monday night that the Bill affected only 
the lower class of Civil Servants in 
the Constabulary and Prison Depart- 
ments. If that is the fact, will the 
right hon. Gentleman consent to 
words being inserted in the Bill 
limiting its provisions to the class 
of officials he has mentioned, and will 
he consent to report Progress so that 
he may give us information as to the 
meaning of the Bill and the amount of 
money involved ? If he will do that, 
I am sure it will get over the difficulty. 
Although I have no desire to obstruct 
the Bill, I say frankly that I should not 
mind if it were stopped altogether, 
because it is a bad Bill, and opposed to 
the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. 

(8.20.) Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, 
Mid): I do not want to delay the 
a of this Bill. On the other 

and, if the Bill is what the right hon. 
Gentleman says he thinks it is, I shall 
be delighted to withdraw all opposition 
to it. We want to obtain from the 
right hon. Gentleman a positive state- 
ment as to the class of Civil Servants 
who would be benefited. That is all 
we want, and if we get that, I hope to 
be able to vote for the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman says he cannot be ex- 
pected to get up in his place and give, 
in an extempore way, a@ list of the per- 
sons who will benefit. We do not ask 
that he should, but he can give us the 
information to-morrow. Before letting 
this Bill go through unopposed, we 
want to know positively what class of 

ublic persons are going to benefit by 
it. If it is only to benefit humble persons 
who have served their country well, I 
should like to vote for it. e infor- 
mation which has been asked for might 
be given to-morrow, and I think if that 
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were done it would facilitate the pro- 
gress of this Bill. There is no desire 


on the part of some of us to o the 
Bill if we were certain that is no 
more harm in it than the right hon. 


Gentleman would lead us to believe. 
(8.25.) Me. SAMUEL EVANS 

(Glamorgan, Mid): I think the request 

made to the right hon Gentleman to 


nn om oy is a most reasonable one, 
although I do not agree with all! the 


reasons all for doing so. For 
instance, I do not think we should 
report | simply because the 


ight hon. Gentleman: the Member for 

olverhampton (Mr. Fowler) is not 
here. But, Mr. Courtney, there is one 
reason which is unanswerable, and that 
is that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Minister in charge of this Bill either 
cannot, or will not, explain its details. 
It seems to me that the question of my 
hon. Friend as to whether certain 
‘ner are, or are not, intended to be 

nefited by the Bill is a reasonable 
one, but the right hon. Gentleman 
refrains from answering it. I do not 
wish to speak disrespectfully of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but it seem to 
me that he has displayed considerable 
ignorance as to the provisions of the 
Bill. On the Second Reading he said 
categorically it would not affect the 
revenues of India. But I would point 
out to the right hon.- Gentleman that 
there is a sub-section authorising a 
charge on the Indian Revenues. 


*Sm J.GORST: This Bill does not 
touch a single rupee of the revenues of 
India unless the Secretary of State so 
determines. 


Mr. SAMUEL EVANS: But it does 
if the Secretary of State decides that it 
shall. However, that is not the 

uestion. I think I have shown that 
the right hon. Gentleman has not 
exhibited to the Committee such an 

uaintance with the details of the 
Bill as we ought to expect. I have 
listened to the discussion throughout, 
and I must say I have not heard any 
satisfactory statement from him as to 
whom this Bill is toapply to. I, there- 
fore, think we should support the Motion 
to report , 80 as to enable the 


right hon. Gentleman to furnish the 
information asked for. 


{5 Max, 1892} 
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(9.0.) Notice taken, that 40 Mem- 
bers were not t; House counted, 
and 40 Members being found t, 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
had the opportunity of ing the 
remarks of the Secretary to the 
sury ; and considering the strong action 
taken in connection with the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and the unsatis- 
factory answers the right hon. Gentle- 
man has given on the subject during 
the’ Session, it is strange that he 
should have offered such an explanation 
of the Bill as he has given to-night. 
We want to get something explicit 
from the responsible Ministers of the 
Crown with regard to the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that this 
Bill may or may not affect the tax- 
payer. Our duty is to protect the tax- 
payer, and we ought to have some idea 
of how much will be spent under the 
Bill. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
— it would benefit the constabulary 

rison servants. I know how it 

“il ect them. There are many men 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary who 
made themselves obnoxious in Ireland 
—at Mitchelstown—and who were 
removed and put as warders in prisons 
in order that they on an increased 
pe yment. I ask the First Lord of the 
reasury whether this Bill will apply 

to such men as Cavanagh and Captain 
Segrave, and men of that ilk, or will 
it simply meet such cases as those 
mentioned by the Secret to the 
Treasury, where a man been 
removed from a post in one prison 
to a post in another? If it is intended 
to mefit the poor officials in 
gaols and the constabulary only, I 
withdraw all opposition ; but if it will 
give certain Resident Magistrates in 
reland power to count service in India 
as well as in Ireland, or if—on the 
coming of Home Rule—they are re- 
moved to India, to count also the 
service in Ireland, it would be ridi- 
culous. It will facilitate the passage of 
the Bill * the First Lord of the 


1 say plainly and straight- 
forwar ‘eementi whether or not the Bill is 
intended only to » benefit the class of 
persons mentioned by the Secretary to 
the Treasury? If it is to confer large 
salaries on men who have done very 
little to deserve them, I shall take 
every step I can to arrive at the real 
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truth; and I think it will save the time 
of the House, and you trouble, Mr. 
Courtney, if the right hon. Gentleman 
will tell us at once if these gentlemen 
are to be superannuated. 

*(9.13.) Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: 
I will not again allude to the fact that 
the Secretary to the Treasury suc- 
ceeded in curtailing the Second Reading 
stage of this Bill to a great extent 
by the Closure ; but I desire to express 
the opinion that, though I think he 
would be the last person in any way to 
endeavour to deceive the Committee, 
he approached this Bill not only on 
the Second Reading stage, but to-day, 
in a perfunctory manner, and that, from 
many things which dropped from the 
right hon. Gentleman, he did not 
grasp the magnitude of the task he has 
taken in hand. He plainly told 
this Committee to-night that he did 
not know the financial effect of this 
Bill, with regard to the amounts, 
less or more, which would be demanded 
either from the taxpayers of this 
country, or the over-taxed people of 
India, in support of the operations of 
the Bill. Now, it appears to me that 
there is nothing more absolutely impor- 
tant than that this House should, es- 
pecially in Committee on Bills which 
involve the passing of large sums of 
money, convince Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that they are determined 
that the Government shall at all events 
take the trouble to make a fair estimate 
of some sort as to the financial outcome 
of a Bill before they bring it to the Com- 
mittee stage. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The Bill is now 
in the Committee stage, and the hon. 
Member is making observations on the 
Second Reading. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I am only 
endeavouring to reply to what fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury. He stated from that 
Bench that he did not know; that he 
only believed and thought—— 

THe CHAIRMAN: That was an 
irregular discussion which was _ per- 
mitted as a matter of favour. It was 
quite out of Order, and to continue 
that discussion on a Motion to report 
Progress would be out of order. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I will not 
follow the right hon. Gentleman in his 
irregular discussion. 


Dr. Tanner 


{COMMONS} 
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Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: But I will 
say this—the whole method in which 
he has approached this Bill shows that 
he has not studied it or even read it. 
He told us—I suppose you will 
not allow me to dilate upon this point, 
but you will allow me to mention it— 
he told us to-day that in his opinion it 
would not affect the Revenue of 
India at all. I shall be prepared 
to prove upon Amendments which I 
have down on the Paper that the 
Revenue of India will positively and 
must necessarily be affected thereby. I 
do not believe that Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken the trouble to 
look into the magnitude of the amounts 
at stake in this matter; but I may 
say that about five and a half millions 
of money per year are affected, or may 
be affected, by the operations of this 
Bill; and I want to ask the Govern- 
ment if they themselves can allege that 
they have already either taken the 
House sufficiently into their confidence 
upon the Second Reading, or that 
they have taken the Committee suffi- 
ciently into their confidence on the 
present occasion to enable the Motion 
for reporting Progress to be withdrawn? 

(9.15.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER 
(Wolverhampton, E.): I think an 
apol sgy is due from me to the Secretary 
to the Treasury that I was not here 
earlier. But I did not think that the 
Bill would have been brought on at 
this time. I was not aware that such 
rapid progress had been made with the 
Scotch Bill. With reference to this 
Bill, I am not going to discuss it as if 
it were in the Second Reading stage, but 
I very much regret that I had not an 
opportunity of discussing it on the 
Second Reading stage. I may state in 
one sentence the attitude which I feel 
towards this Bill. I was associated 
with the Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service for many years, and we 
went very fully into this question of 
superannuations, and we presented a 
Report relating to the subject quite as 
thick as the book in my hand. For 
several years I have been pressing the 
Government to take some action upon 
our recommendations. I do not attribute 
any blame to the Government. Perha 
the course they have taken may 
owing to the exigencies of business, 
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but they have brought in no 
Bill dealing with the whole scheme 
dealt with by the Royal Commission. 
My objection to this Bill is that it is 
merely a sectional Bill dealing with a 
very grave question. I have not heard 
what the retary to the Treasury 
said, but he certainly met me very 
frankly and fairly on more than one 
point which I shall mention when the 
time comes. I do not know what 
specific reasons he has for bringing on 
this Bill. They may be very good 
reasons; [ do not say they are not, 
because I know nothing at all about 
them. But my objection to this Bill is 
that it is dealing in a very minute 
manner with avery great question. It 
is too late now for me to raise’ that 
question. The Second Reading stage 
was the proper time for raising that 
question. I was prepared to call atten- 
tion tothe enormous amount of money 
—two millions per annum—now paid 
for Civil Service pensions, in addition 
to what we are paying for the Army 
and Navy. However, that is no 
reason why we should not get into 
Committee on the Bill, and let the sub- 
ject proceed ; and I would ask my hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Motion. 

(9.18.) Mr. KNOX: I can only ex- 
press my regret that I cannot accept 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and take the course which he 
has recommended. If any of our 
Amendments had been accepted by the 
right hon. Gentleman who has charge 
of the Bill, if he had given us any quid 
pro quo, we might, perhaps, be in a more 
accommodating frame of mind. But 
not only has he not acceptedany of our 
Amendments, but he has carefully 
abstained from explaining the nature 
of the provisions of this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he did not really 
know what was the object of bringing 
in this sectional Billi. I still suspect 
that the real object of this Bill is to 
give some extra advantage to 
certain gentlemen now _ serving 
as Resident Magistrates in Ireland. 
The Government have carefully ab- 
stained from giving a plain answer to 
a — question—whether or not 
this Bill affects certain gentlemen now 
serving in Ireland as Resident Magis- 
trates? I hope the Resident Magistrates 
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and Divisional Commissioners will get 
no assistance from this House, and that 
we shall proceed no further with this Bill, 
about which we still know nothing. 
It may be that this is an innocent Bill; 
but if it is an innocent Bill it ought to 
be possible for the right hon. Gentleman 
to ion either presented a Paper show- 
ing in black and white how many 
Civil servants would be affected by it, 
or to have given a definite answer upon 
the subject. The only explanation 
which we have of the proposals of this 
Bill is the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman that so far as he knows 
there will be no charge thrown on the 
revenue by this Bill. Nowif that isthe 
case, what is the use of the Bill at all? 
In pressing this Motion I wish to make 
it clear that I do not act from any wish 
to obstruct legitimate business; and 
it would be very much better that we 
should proceed with the Bills that re- 
late to the poor law schools in Ireland, 
or some other simple Bills which we 
can understand, and leave this Bill 
which nobody seems to understand for 
investigation on some subsequent occa- 
sion. 

(9.21.) Mr. STOREY: From what 
I had been told by the Secretary to 
the Treasury I was under the impres- 
sion that this Bill was an innocent Bill, 
and that it did not involve any additional 
large amount of money to be charged 
against the English Exchequer. Since 
I went out of this room I have got in- 
formationwhich makes me gravely doubt 
whether or not I was not too simple 
in accepting that view of the situation, 
and whether, on the contrary, this is 
not a Bill which may cause a v 
serious charge upon the Selene: % 
must say I freely endorse the opinions 
which have been expressed [ the 
right hon. Gentleman on our Front 
Bench, who has been at the Treasury 


too, and I hope he will support me. 


when I say that in his time no Bill 
was carried through which involved an 
additional charge on the Treasury with- 
out the Minister furnishing to the 
House something like an authoritative 
statement as to what the amount of 
that charge would be. I now ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Is there 

oing to be an extra charge by this 

ill, and, if so, what is the amount of 

K 
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that charge ; and is it not his bounden 
duty to communicate that information 
to the House before we proceed further 
with this Bill? I will give an illustra- 
tion. By the rule contemplated by this 
Bill an Indian Uncovenanted Civil ser- 
vant, on leaving India and taking up an 
English appointment afterwards, say 
at fifty years of age at a salary of 
£1,500 per annum, and holding that 
appointment for five years, would 
he or would he not be entitled 
to count for pension, not simply on 
the Indian scale, but on the Eng- 
lish scale, because the Bill says in the 
second sub-section that he shall be 
entitled to his pension as if his whole 
service had been in the public office 
from which he ultimately retires? On 
the Indian Service scale he would be 
entitled to a pension of £475 a year ; 
but on the English scale he would be 
entitled to £1,000 a year. I want to 
know from the Government whether 
that is the case or not: because if it is, 
it seems to me that this is a distinct 
attempt, without giving the House full 
information, very largely to increase 
the already bloated amount we expend 
on pensions to Civil Servants. If 
that be correct—and I must say I have 
reason to know that it is correct—I 
would submit that this multiplied by 
the number of persons involved con- 
stitutes a great additional charge — 
the Exchequer here and in India. 
India, however, is in this condition 
that she cannot be charged, and, 
therefore, I am mainly concerned 
with this country. I venture to 
impress upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer this fact, that we have a 
right to know what this additional 
charge will probably be. Our fear is 
that under cover of this new proposal 
there is going to be a great extension 
of the system of pensions; and as 
guardians of the public purse we have 
‘a right to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has he gone into the 
matter ? Is the amount large or small ? 
If it is small, let him tell us the 
amount; and if it is small we shall be 
delivered from further discussion. 
(9.29.) Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, 
&c.): There is no one who has listened 
to this discussion but would arrive at 
the conclusion that = case has Leen 


Mr, Storey 


{COMMONS} 
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irresistibly made out for the Motion 
which was originally made in order 
that the House might be given 
further information regarding the real 
meaning of this Bill. The ques- 
tion was whether or not this Bill 
would apply to the highly-salaried 
servants of India and in our Colonies 
on returning to this country and con- 
tinuing in the Public Service. ‘The 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
made the extraordinary admission 
that he could not give us any informa- 
tion on that point, and said that if we 
wanted any particulars, we ought to 
address a question to him later on. I 
do not think that that is exactly the 
position which anyone in charge of a 
Bill of such great importance should 
take up. Either the right hon. Gentle- 
man understands the Bill or he does 
not. If he does, he ought to answer 
the question. If the Bill does not 
apply to highly-salaried officials, no 
further opposition will be made to the 
Bill, but it will be allowed to pass at 
once. I, therefore, hope we shall now 
have a declaration on behalf of the Go- 
vernment as to what is the real mean- 
ing of the Bill. 

*(9.32.) Mr. MORTON (Peter- 
borough): I hope that when the 
Financial Secretary comes back from 
his dinner he will be able to give us 
some information on the two questions 
which I put to him—namely, whether, 
in the first place, he would not con- 
sent to report Progress, so that he 
could give us information as to the 
meaning of the Bill and the amount of 
money involved; and, in the second 
place, whether, if, as he stated, the Bill 
only applies to constabulary and 
prison officials, he would consent to 
words being introduced limiting the 
oe of the Bill to those two 
classes? I shall be glad if the right 
hon. Gentleman will condescend to 
answer these questions. If the Bill 
applies only to servants with small 
salaries, I shall willingly see it pass, 
because, until we do away with pen- 
sions altogether, the working men and 
small-salaried officials should be pen- 
sioned as well as the more highly paid 
officials. 

*Smr J. GORST: I am very reluctant 
to make another speech on this ques- 
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say is twisted on. Members below 
the Gangway opposite. (“No!”) I 
never ‘said, as the hon. Member for 
Peterborough stated, that the Bill 
would only apply to prison officials and 
constabulary officers. 

*Mr. MORTON: You mentioned 
only their cases. 

Saye Begs J. GORST: I am very 
sorry that I failed to make myself 
intelligible to the hon. Member. What 
I did say was that the officers who lost 
their rights of pension by transfer- 
ence from one office to another were 
principally constabulary and prison 
officers ; that they, therefore, were the 
officers who will benefit chiefly—I 
guarded myself by saying “ chiefly ”— 
from the provisions of the Bill. With 
regard to the question which the hon. 
Member has asked as to the number of 

rsons who will be benefited by this 

ill, it would not be possible to 
state categorically the number, for 
that remains to futurity. In fact, next 
year officers may be transferred from 
the constabulary to the prison service, 
and from the prison service to some 
other service. I really do not think I 
deserve the censure so freely passed 
upon me by hon. Members opposite, 
that I have been concealing some great 
conspiracy under this very simple Bill. 

Mr. STOREY: No; you said you 
did not know. 

*Sm J. GORST: What I did say 
was that the Bill had been brought in 
in consequence of the practical difficul- 
ties experienced in awarding pen- 
sions, and I gave the Committee a 
concrete instance of those difficulties. 
The number of persons will certainly 
be small. The charge upon the Public 
Revenue, if there be any charge, will 
certainly be insignificant. 

Mr. STOREY: Have you calculated 
it ? 

*Sm J. GORST: No; because a cal- 
culation is impossible. 

Mr. STOREY : Then, an estimate ? 

*Sm J. GORST: It is impossible to 
make either a calculation or an esti- 
mate. Hon. Members may take my 


declaration as an officer of the Govern- 
ment that the charge will be infinitesi- 
mal, that it will not be agreat one, and 
that it will not figure in the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer’s Budget, or as an 
important item in the Expenditure 
of this or any other year. I am 
very sorry for the way in which 
this Bill has been received, be- 
cause it affects the interests of many of 
the poorer servants of the Crown; and 
the idea of hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite that the Bill is pro- 

sed in the interest of highly-paid and 

ighly-salaried public servants is a 
pure imagination, and has no foundation 
in reality. If the Committee would 
consent to go on with the Bill and 
consider the clauses, we should, I be- 
lieve, soon arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Dr. TANNER: Will it affect the 
Irish Resident Magistrates ? 

*Smr J. GORST: Certainly. 

Dr. TANNER: Ah! That is it. 

(9.37.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): I have not inter- 
vened in this Debate before, and I 
should be very sorry to impute to the 
right hon. Gentleman any underhand 
motives. I think he has given us a 
clear statement, and I am perfectly 
willing myself to accept his declaration 
as an Officer of the Government. But 
in matters of this kind I think we are 
entitled—I cannot say to doubt the 
word of a Minister, but, having regard to 
the natural jealousy with which Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons are 
bound to look upon suggested legisla- 
tion respecting pensions and super- 
annuations, to ask that everything 
connected with the proposal shall be 
placed in the clearest form before the 
House and the country. We shouid 
have not merely the declaration of a 
Minister of the Crown on that side of 
the House; but we should have em- 
bodied in the Bill all the material 
necessary for enabling us to form our 
own judgment as to whether the pro- 
posed legislation is useful or not. I 
want to put this point before the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I think’ he 
will see that it is a reasonable sugges- 
tion. He will observe that the Bill in 
its title, and also in other parts, refers 
to a series of Acts extending from the 
years 1834 to 1887. I have taken the 
trouble to count up in the archives of 
the Legislature the number of those 
Acts, and I find there are no less thay 
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21 Superannuation Acts which have. 


been passed during the years I have 
named. Those Acts apply to all classes 
of military and civil servants a 
in the service of this country. The 
right hon. Gentleman has just said, in 
answer to a friend of mine on this side 
of the House, that there are two 
classes, principally, of servants of the 
country who will be affected by this 
Bill—prison officials and constabulary 
officers—but he did not, as I under- 
stood him, exclude in his remarks the 
possibility of this Bill, when it passes 
into law, applying also to other classes 
and categories of public servants. If I 
have misunderstood the right hon. 
Gentleman, I desire an explicit state- 
ment from him as to whether we are 
to understand that he does exclude 
from the operation of this Bill all 
other classes except those I have 
named. 

Sir J. GORST: No. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The right hon. 
Gentleman says “No.” We have a 
right to look at it from this point of 
view—that it does affect the different 
classes of public servants who are 
dealt with by these 21 Acts passed 
between 1834 and 1887. Everybody 
knows perfectly well the difficulty of 
wading through a long series of Acts 
of Parliament, piecing them together, 
seeing how they work one with 
another, and what the effect of an 
proposed legislation is as regards all 
these previous Acts. I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, as he has 
not given us any Memorandum to this 
Bill explicitly stating what the effect 
of this proposal will be, whether he 
would not consent to give us a Schedule 
enumerating all these different Acts, and 
stating in what particular this new pro- 

sal will affect the different classes 

ealt with by those Acts, so that we 
may have clearly before us the exact 
relations of this new proposal to all 
these previous Acts? I understand we 
are now discussing a Motion that you 
do report Progress; and I think the 
suggestion I have made, and the argu- 
ment I have used, is weighty in this 
behalf, as showing the desirability of 
reporting Progress now, in order that 
the right hon. Gentleman, before we 
resume the Debate, may give us the 

Mr. Conybeare 
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further information which will enable 
us to deal fairly and justly with this 
Bill. I am quite sure that there is no 
desire on the part of Members on this 
side of the House to deal unfairly or 
unjustly with this proposal, more 
es cially as the right hen. Gentleman 
tells us it is mainly intended to affect 
and improve the position of a class of 
public servants who, I am perfectly 
certain and know, are highly deserv- 
ing of our most favourable con- 
sideration. But we have a right 
to know what other classes are 
likely to be benefited besides those 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; and considering the mass of 
material contained in those 21 Acts of 
Parliament, we ought to know where 
we are and what will be the effect of 
this proposal as regards the provisions 
of all those other Acts. I appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman and to the 
Leader of the House whether it is not 
perfectly reasonable to accept now the 
Motion to report Progress, in order that 
we may resume our consideration of 
the Bill with the additional informa- 
tion which I am certain we are entitled 
to ? 

(9.44.) Sm W. PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.): I would press upon 
the Government the real necessity of 
acceding to the wishes oi my Py 
Friends who are pressing them in this 
manner. The fact is we have already 
devoted two hours to the discussion of 
the Motion for reporting Progress, and 
we are not making any advance in 
the Business of the House, and I do 
not think we shall make any advance. I 
think the claim made upon the Govern- 
ment is very reasonable. I voted for 
the Closure and for the Second Reading 
of the Bill, and I have not the least 
desire to stand in its way ; but it is 
quite clear there is a doubt on this side 
of the House—which may be founded 
rightly or wrongly—as to the scope of 
the measure, and we do deserve from 
the Government Benches a full account 
of that scope. Ifin another few days 
the responsible Minister will give us a 
Memorandum or make a statement 
which would show exactly what are 
the real facts so far as this Bill is con- 
cerned—how far it will go—then all 
opposition will cease, 
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*(9.46.) SmJ.GORST: May I say 
one word more? My only objection to 
report Progress now is that if Progress 
were reported further procedure with 
this Bill would be endangered. I am 
most anxious, for the sake of the classes 
whom I have indicated, that this 
Bill should become law. Hon. 
Members accept the principle of the 
Bill. It is contained in the first clause, 
and is simply that a man who has 
served the State in one particular 
Department shall not forfeit all right 
to a pension which may have accrued to 
him by his service in that Department 
by reason of his being transferred in the 
interest of the public from one Depart- 
ment to another. Do hon. Members 
below the Gangway who are jealous of 
the rights of the taxpayers of this 
country say that, if a public servant is 
transferred from one Department to 
another, he ought to forfeit his pension 
by reason of that transfer? That prin- 
ciple will chiefly be operative in the 
case of prison officials. I will not 
commit myself to saying that it may 
not be operative in the case of other 
public servants ; but, if so, it is right 
that it should be. 

Mr. STOREY: Will it double their 
superannuation ? 

*Sir J. GORST: It will not double 
the superannuation of anybody. 

Mr. STOREY: Will it increase their 
superannuation ? 

*Sirn J. GORST: It will increase it, 
for, at the present moment, they are 
not entitled to any superannuation at 
all. I understand that exception 
is taken to the Bill on account of the 
clause which says that their super- 
annuation shall be determined by the 
last office from which they retire. All 
I can say is, that that is the principle of 
superannuation now, and is not a novel 
principle inserted in this Bill. When 
an officer who has been transferred 
from Department to Department and 
from post to post finally retires from 
the Public Service, his superannuation 
is calculated upon the last office which 
he has held. at is the present prin- 
ciple, and I do not think hon. Gentle- 
men have a right to ask me in this Bill 
to introduce a novel principle in the 
superannuation of ublic servants. If 
it is to be introduced, it should be done 
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in a general Act, amending the plan of 
superannuation in this country. It 
ought not to be introduced as regards 
only the officers affected by this Bill. 
Why are they to be made the subjects 
of a novel principle which is not 
to be applied to the others? 
All that this Bill lays down is that 
persons transferred from certain ex- 
cepted Departments to other Depart- 
ments should not be in a worse posi- 
tion than other servants of the State. 
I do not see “4 reason why such an 
exception should exist. 

(9.52.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): It seems to me that 
the latter part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was absolutely 
contrary to the first part. The rule 
upon which pensions are granted is 
that if a man has given his whole time 
to the service of the State it would 
reckon for his pension, so that when a 
man is transferred from the Customs 
or the Excise to another Department 
there is no grievance. But in the latter 

of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman asked whether it was fair 
that men who had served in certain 
excepted portions of the Service should 
lose their time of service when trans- 
ferred. I quite agree that there is a 
hardship in the case of prison servants 
who have not, strictly speaking, been 
in the Public Service. But that is not 
the only case which this Bill meets. 
It meets that case and a great many 
more. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that Resident Magistrates 
would come under the rule. For 
my own part, I deny that there is an 
class of publicservantsin regard to whi 
the most improper rule as to professional 
qualifications has been more lavishly 
put in force than in the case of these 
gentlemen. I understood from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
present Government have abolished the 
plan of a qualifying number of years. 
If this Bill is intended to cover this 
class, I think that the hon. Member 
for Sunderland is quite right in his 
action. If it is confined to the con- 
stabulary and prison officials, I have 
nothing to say, except toask that the 
Rulesshould be laid on the Table of the 
House, and that the House should have 
a veto. But if this Bill is to be 
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a reconstruction of the Pension Rules, 
then I contend that the right hon. 
Gentleman has no right to deal with 
such a question piecemeal. I will ask 
the Government, considering the feel- 
ing of the Committee and their desire 
far further knowledge, to re-consider 
this Bill and re-introduce it in a shape 
which would allow hon. Members to 
ive it every assistance, which would 
done if it dealt with prison and 
constabulary officials and minor public 
servants who have been at a disadvan- 
tage without dealing with the whole 
Indian Service. 

(9.56.) Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): We have not had one 
word of reply from the Government in 
regard to the Indian question. The 
practical effect of this Bill will be that 
a man who has left one branch of the 
Service and is entitled to a pension of 
£475 would, by his subsequent service, 
find himself entitled to a pension of 
£1,000, and that chiefly in respect of 
his earlier service ; and this is an illus- 
tration with which the right hon. 
Gentleman has not dealt. The right 
hon. Gentleman cannot expect us to 
answer conundrums, especially legal 
conundrums. I am not putting this 
case as a conundrum— it is a concrete 
case. A man who has been in the 
Indian Service at a high salary entitling 
him to a low pension will, under this 
Bill, practically have his pension 
doubled. 

*Sirm J. GORST : The case which 
has been put could not happen under 
this Bill. It has been said that a 
retired Indian Civil servant would 
have an increase made in the pension 

yable to him out of the Revenues of 

ndia. 

Mr. CRAIG : I did not say that. 

*Sm J. GORST: The Indian Civil 
servant would not be entitled to have 
his Indian pension increased out of the 
Revenues of either India or England. 
There is a proviso that the Secretary of 
State in Council shall determine the 
amount to be paid from the Revenues of 
India, and we have no power to increase 
a pension regulated by the India Acts. 

(10.3.) Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 
§.H., Eccles): I cannot quite reconcile 
the statements just made by the right 
hon. Gentleman with the terms of the 

Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Bill, which are that the superannua- 
tion is be the same as if the whole 
service had been in the office last held. 
Consequently, if the Indian Service 
entitle a man to a pension of £375 and 
the Home Service scale to £1,000 
for the whole period of service, 
the difference would have been 
made up out of the English Exchequer. 
We do not want to know more than 
the class for which this Bill is required. 
If the right hon. Gentleman can point 
out to us that this class, in comparison 
with the whole, is insignificant, I think 
the oppesition will soon cease, and that 
we shall join with him in removing any 
chance of injustice. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS: I think the 
House will see that the right hon. 
Gentleman has, by his explanation of 
the purposes of this Bill, added another 
reason why we should report Progress. 
It is absolutely clear that under sub- 
section 1 of Section 1 the pension to 
which a man is to be entitled after ten 
years’ service is to be a calculation 
upon the pension which he would be 
entitled to if the whole of his service 
had been rendered in the office he held 
at the time of receiving the pension. 
The right hon. Gentleman says “ No,” 
but if the English language means 
what we understand it to mean, he 
really has not mastered the. 1st: Sub- 
section of the Bill. Moreover, if that 
is so, we are going directly in the teeth 
of the Commissioners. They reported 
that in cases of this kind the pension 
should be granted upon the average 
salary which had been received by the 
public servant during the last ten years 
of his service. I really think abundant 
reasons have been given why you should 
leave the Chair, and why the Govern- 
ment should be allowed further time in 
order to master the details of the Bill. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.}: The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury demurs to the proposal to report 
Progress as a new principle. It seems 
to me we are, however, proceeding 
upon a very new principle wlien in the 
Committee stage of a Bill, which was 
passed through its Second Reading 
stage by means of the Closure after 
half-an-hour’s Debate, we find that the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill is obviously unacquainted with its 
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isions, its scope, and its effect. 

e told the Committee frankly that he 
was unable to say what would be the 
additional charge upon the taxpayer. 
I should have thought that the fact that 
the Bill will throw an additional tax 
on the ratepayer was reason for not 
starting the Bill in the Committee 
stage of the House. I desire to point 
out that in the title of this Bill we 
are informed that certain Departments 
are to be dealt with which are not in- 
cluded in the Superannuation Act. 
There are several of such Departments 
in this country and abroad, notably in 
India. The servants in these De- 
partments are receiving high salaries, 
purposely so fixed in order to cover 
superannuation. If they are to be in- 
cluded it means that you embrace 
those who have already been receiving 
the equivalent of superannuation. The 
right hon. Gentleman has not dealt 
with that point. In distinction to 
the title of the Bill, the last words of 
2nd section of the 1st clause says— 

“The officerjin question is to be treated as if 
the whole of his service had been in the public 
office from which he ultimately retires.” 

Sm J. GORST: That is not so. 
The expression ‘ public office” means 
an office the service of which qualifies 
for grant of superannuation allowance. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: The 
right hon. Gentleman has told usthat the 
Resident Magistrates in Ireland come 
in. At every turn we are confronted 
with new difficulties and new contra- 
dictions. All we ask is that the 
the Government should be allowed 
time to inform themselves as to the 
effect of the provisions of their own Bill. 


Mr. PHILIPPS: The Committee 
has to-night constituted itself into a 
sort of mutual information bureau, but 
instead of receiving, we have been 

iving more than has been accorded us. 

e information we have received from 
_ the Government is that the Resident 
Magistrates in Ireland come under the 
rr of this Bill, and apparently that 
is the only fact the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not himself contradicted later. 
In return we have given him three 

of information. We have told 


ieces 
him that by his Bill the Army and 
Navy were excluded. He denied it, 
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and we © seipe it to him by his own 
Bill. en we told him that certain 
people who had served in India were 
included. He denied it, and we proved 
it. Lastly, we told him, and proved 
the statement by the Bill, that the 
nsions under this Bill were to be 
upon the last office that 
the office-holder enjoyed. In re- 
turn he has only given us the fact 
that the Irish Resident Magistrates are 
included. Thus the mutual instruc- 
tion bureau has been conducted under 
unequal conditions. I should like the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to tell us 
what additional charge this Bill would 
throw upon the taxpayer, and I should 
also like some gentleman connected 
with the Government of India to tell 
us what Indian officers will be benefited 
by this Bill. For my part, I do not 
believe that any Government, much 
less the present one, would spend an 
evening in an effort to benefit possibly 
rp aed Custom or Excise officers. 
Has the Government any friends or 
relatives to benefit by this Bill? Let 
the right hon. Gentleman out with it 
and make a clean breast of the matter ; 
let the Government delay the Bill and 
give the Committee a schedule of the 
rsons whom the Bill would benefit. 
resent opposition will only be met by 
such a course. If that is not done, 
most people will believe the Bill is a 
job, and is not intended to benefit the 
Excise officers of whom the right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of so patheti- 
cally and innocently. 

*Sm J. GORST: Without one tittle 
of evidence the hon. Member for Mid 
Lanark has accused Her Majesty's 
Government of dishonesty or some 
ulterior motive in bringing forward this 
Bill. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: Not dishonesty. 

*“Sm J.GORST: The hon. Member 
says, ‘Out with it.” I have already 
stated more than once an instance of 
the way in which the Bill will operate. 
A warder who started in Canterbury 
Prison under the Prison Authority 
of the County of Kent served in 
that capacity from March, 1875, to 
April, 1878, having his salary paid 
during that time out of the Kent County 
rates. He was then transferred as a 
warder to Wandsworth Prison, where 
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he served from April, 1878, to February, 
1886, his salary being then paid out of 
a Parliamentary grant. From Wands- 
worth Prison he was transferred to the 
Isle of Man, where he served from 
February, 1886, to March, 1891, his 
salary during that time being paid from 
the revenues of the Isle of Man. ' That 
man is not a member of the Govern- 
ment, nor a rich and wealthy scion of 
the aristocracy, but he has served the 
country well from 1875 to 1891. He 
is now in ill-health, and cannot con- 
tinue his employment, and I say that 
that man is entitled to a pension or 
some retiring allowance. According to 
the existing law, through some mistake 
or misapprehension apparently, on the 
part of the Legislature, the man, by 
reason of the peculiar circumstances of 
his case, was not entitled to a sixpence 
on retiring from work, and the Treasury 
are unable to award him anything 
whatever. But I bring a Bill before 
the House of Commons which will 
enable the Treasury to award that man 
& pension ; and how is it received by 
hon. Members who arrogate to them- 
selves the title of Liberals ? For nearly 
three hours it has been opposed by all 
sorts of objections. They have en- 
deavoured to obstruct it, and so pre- 
vent this poor man from obtaining the 
pension he so justly deserves. Mr. 
Courtney, this is the man for whom I 
want a pension. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): There is no dispute on this 
side of the House in regard to the 
merits of the case which the right 
hon. Gentleman has brought before 
the Committee, but it is ridiculous 
to cite that case as the only one 
which the Bill is intended to benefit. 
What this side of the House wishes 
to know is : What are the other 
cases? I believe this is a subter- 
fuge, under cover of which it is in- 
tended that others than the prison 
officials mentioned should derive 
benefit from the Bill. If the Govern- 
ment will restrict the Bill to that 
class of cases of which the right 
hon. Gentleman has given an example, 
it will be passed at once. But if 


the Bill is meant to apply to other 

cases, tell us what those other cases 

are, and, if you do not know, report 
Sir J. Gorst 
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Progress and ascertain. Now, I will 
give hon. Members an instance of the 
extent of the ignorance—or, perhaps, 
an attempt to mislead—of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was pointed out 
on this side of the House that the 
retiring allowance would be in ac- 
cordance with the x! received by a 

rson at the time of his retirement. 

e Secre to the Treasury said, 
“Nothing of the kind,” But the 
Bill says the retiring allowance is to 
be according to the salary received 
in the office from which a man retires. 
I think we are entitled to know 
whether the right hon, Gentleman’s 
view of the words relating to this 
question is correct. The right hon. 
Gentleman obviously does not under- 
stand the Bill of which he has charge, 
and I think we should report Progress 
in order that the Secretary to the 
Treasury, or some other Member of 
the Government should inform himself 
of the scope of the Bill and tell us 
plainly what it is. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Per- 
haps the colleagues.of the right hon. 
Gentleman, especially the First Lord, 
who has lately become sensible of 
the responsibilities of office, » will 
be of opinion that the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. 
Gorst) is one that is not likely to 
tend to the despatch of business in 
this House, or to smooth the passage 
of this Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has lost the imperturbability, 
the logical powers, which distinguished 
him at the’ India Office, and won 
for him the sdmiration of everybody 
except his own superiors. The 
animated speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman exhibited the maximum 
of bad temper and then sank to the 
low water mark of argumentative 
An attempt has been made 


power. 
to may this Bill by reference to 
one pathetic case. But, Sir, what 


relation is there between the case 
of this humble prison warder and 
a Bill which traverses the whole 
round of the British Empire? I say 
it is the duty of Government in 
submitting Bills of this description 
which involve fresh burdens on the 
Public Purse, to submit them in «a 
plain form, so that we who 
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have to vote away the money! Mr. SEXTON: Well, Sir, I gladly 
may know to what liability wejleave it. It is a principle that 
consent. But this Bill is not|hardly bears discussion. I quite 
frank and straightforward. It isa Bill| agree with you that the less 
which ‘proposes to filch money from the | we say about it the better. But I 


Public Purse by stealth. I have no 
objection to a Bill in which the case of 
the Kent warder or the case of any 
other deserving public servant is dealt 
with, if its objects are frankly and 
lainly stated, but I do object to a 
Bill which only exposes to this House 
a small part of its meaning, and which 
may be used by-and-by to give ex- 
aggerated pensions to persons whose 
claims this House would not be willing 
to recognise. Why, Mr. Courtney, the 
mere fact which has been extracted, 
that this Bill applies to Resident 
Magistrates in Ireland, stamps it at once 
as a Bili of extremely contentious 
character. We are on the eve of an 
appeal to the people on the subject of 
Government in Ireland. We hope soon 
to decrease the number of these Resi- 
dent Magistrates, and reduce their 
salaries, and I ask, Is it tolerablethat we 
should pass a Bill which will entitle 
the Government to retire these persons 
upon excessive and inequitable pensions, 
just at a moment when we might be 
able to dispose of them on terms more 
equitable to the people? Under this 
Bill Colonel Caddell could be dealt 
with. That person was a Resident 
Magistrate who distinguished himself 
by trampling on public rights and by 
reckless violence in Ireland. For that 
service against the people he was pro- 
moted to an office giving him £800 a 
year. One effect of this Bill, if passed, 
would be that the pension of that 
gentleman, instead of being calculated 
on his as Resident Magistrate, 
would be calculated on the £800 a 
year. Why, Sir, I stigmatise such a 
transaction as that as a fraud. For 
my own part, I am disposed to regard 
with the most jealous scrutiny the pro- 
— of the right hon. Gentleman. 

e is liberal enough with the Con- 
solidated Fund or any other fund for 
Resident Magistrates and persons of 
that class. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is now discussing 
the principle of the Bill. 





would suggest, before we proceed 
further with the Bill, that the right 
hon. Gentleman, with a view of in- 
forming himself, as well as informing 
the House, as to the scope of the Bill, 
should see that a Memorandum is 
affixed to the Bill stating to what class 
of public officials it would refer, what 
increase it would make in their 
pensions, and what burden would be 
involved on the Public Purse. 

*(10.36.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, 
W.): If this Bill referred only to cases 
of gentlemen who in the service of the 
country have gradually risen from one 
branch to another, whether in the Isle 
of Man, in England, or Ireland, we 
should be glad to facilitate its passing. 
But we find that the Bill does not 
only deal with cases of that kind, but 
under its provisions a man may be 
moved about from one branch to 
another, merely in order to increase 
his pension. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That is not pertinent to the Question 
before the House, which is to report 
Progress. 

*Mr. WEBB: I bow, Sir, to your 
decision, but I think enough has coe 
revealed in the course of this discussion 
to show, not only that the country 
should have a little time to discuss this 
Bill, but also that the Government 
should have a little time to study it in 
order that they may properly under- 
stand it. I think the Debate ought to 
be put off fora few days, so that the 
country, through the newspapers, may 
be informed of the character of the 
measure. 

(10.37.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I 
will appeal to the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, in the interests of 
Public Business, he will not now accede 
to this Motion? It must be apparent 
to him that it would be impossible to 
get through this Bill to-night. There 
is a very wide field now open, which 
the House will, without doubt, explore, 
and I think it would very much pro- 
mote both the carrying on of the busi- 
ness of the House, and the ultimate 
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passing of this Bill, if the First Lord of 
the Treasury would now allow this 
Motion to pass, and undertake that a 
Memorandum shall be placed on the 
Paper stating what the effect of this 
Bill is really intended to be. And I 
repeat the offer that I made an hour 
and a half ago, that if the Bill is con- 
fined to those persons whom the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury has described, 
we will offer every facility for the 
passing of the Billi. But if, on the 
other hand, it is found to re-open the 
whole question of superannuation, or 
in any way to traverse the recommen- 
dations of the Committee on this 
subject, we shall be obliged to offer 
to it a most uncompromising oppo- 
sition. 

(10.39.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With 
respect to the appeal made to me by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), I do not pretend to believe that 
the present humour of the House is 
such as to encourage the hope of 
speedy progress with legislation; but 
I do not think that in itself is a suffi- 
cient reason for adjourning the discus- 
sion, which I may mention has now 
been going on for nearly three hours. 
The right hon. Gentleman says, and 
says I think truly, that if this Bill is to 
traverse the recommendations of the 
Commission of which he was so impor- 
tant a Member, we ought not to press 
it on the House. But it isa Bill, as 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. 
Gorst) has more than once told the 
House, small in its scope, small in the 
number of persons it directly affects, 
and small in the amount of financial 
burden which it can by any possibility 
throw upon the Public Purse. What it 
really does is to deal with two or three 
exceptional classes of pensions which 
have not been brought as yet into line 
with the general pension scheme. 
Under existing arrangements a public 
officer who might be eminently suited 
for some post in another branch of the 
Civil Service in which pensions were 
given under a different scheme is put 
in this dilemma—either he must refuse 
the new post, because he would lose 
pension thereby, or lie must take the 
new post at a great sacrifice of pension. 
That limits the choice of the Govern- 
ment, which is a misfortune, and it 

Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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inflicts hardship on individuals, which 
is also a misfortune. That is a state 
of things which we ask the House to 
remedy. The Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey) brought before the Com- 
mittee the case of some imaginary 
Civil servant in India who is to be 
brought home after serving a long time 
in India and placed in a position of 
considerable emolument in the English 
Civil Service. Under certain circum- 
stances, that man might receive a 
greater pension than he would probably 
be considered to be entitled to; but, 
of course, he would not receive a pen- 
sion in the new place in respect of the 
service of his old place if his old place 
had no pension. But we can easily 


.set to work to imagine cases in which 


people are suddenly advanced from 
low to very high salaries, and in which 
the amount of their pension seems ex- 
cessive in comparison with the general 
average of their pay over the whole 
period of their service. I quite grant 
that that is the case, but that is not a 
pecyliarity of the Bill. It is, as the 
right hon. Gentleman knows, an esta- 
blished principle of the British Civil 
Service, and one which, on the whole, 
I do not think it would be wise for us 
to alter. It may occasionally produce 
abnormal pensions, but such cases are 
rare, and if they take place at all 
they can only take place in 
cases of exceptional merii, and 
in those cases I think the House would 
not grudge the larger pension which 
promotion gave to the official of merit. 
Further, that larger pension would not 
be given under this Bill, but under the 
general pension scheme of the country. 
I have been asked to say in the Me- 
morandum which has been spoken of 
whether this Bill applies to Resident 
Magistrates. Certainly it does, just the 
same as it applies to every other Civil 
servant—just so much and no more— 
and I do not think hon. Gentlemen 
would desire to exclude them from 
their just rights in the way of pension, 
which are considered just with respect 
to the rest of the Civil Service of which 
the Resident Magistrates are an integral 
part. It would be in the highest degree 
impossible to say to any branch of the 
Civil Service, ‘ You, and you only shall 
not be affected by the Bill.” But the 
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fact that Resident Magistrates are 
covered by this Bill when they are 
transfe to other offices is not, so far 
as I can see, any reason why this Bill 
should not pass, and I would point out 
that the only way in which Resident 
Magistrates can be affected by this Bill 
is when they are transferred to some 
other place which at present has not a 
similar pension scheme, or is not in line 
with the general pension scheme of the 
country. I do not know who contem- 
plates the promotion of Resident 
Magistrates, and I maintain that this 
is not a sufficient reason for stopping 
the discussion of this Bill, which is in- 
tended to remedy a great, though not a 
very wide-spread, injustice, and to 
enable the Government to have a fair 
field of selection in the transfer of Civil 
Servants who have deserved promotion 
by the services they have rendered. 
There is no desire on the part of the 
Government to traverse the Report of 
the Commission to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has alluded, and I earnestly 
press upon the House not to go further 
with this Motion, but to proceed to the 
discussion of the Bill. 

*(10.47.) Mr. MORTON: Several 
appeals have been made to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to give us 
information as to the estimated charge 
this Bill will make upon the taxpayers 
of the country. He has not answered 
that appeal ; but I hope he will do so, 
because we have a right to insist on 
having that information. I would also 
make an appeal to the Leader of the 
House. He said just now that if this 
Bill was in any way affected by the 
recommendations of the Royal 
Commission of which the right hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Fowler) was a Member, it ought not to 
pass. I say undoubtedly it is largely 
affected by that Report. One of the 
recommendations of that Commission is 
that from all future pensions there shall 
be a deduction of five per cent. towards 
a Pension Fund. There is no such 


proposal in the Bill, and there are other 
recommendations of that Commission 
which receive no attention in this mea- 
sure. Under all the circumstances, I 
think the right hon. Gentleman would 
save time if he allowed us to report 
Progress with a view to the prepara- 
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tion of the Memorandum which has 
been asked for. But if the Govern- 
ment will not consent to that, I hope 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the 
guardian of the Public Purse, will tell 
us now what is the estimated charge 
that this Bill, if it is passed, will make 
upon the funds. 

*(16.50.) Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Not- 
tingham, Rushcliffe): We must all 
acknowledge, I am sure, the difference 
in manner and tone between the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of the same Department. If the First 
Lord of the Treasury desires to facili- 
tate the progress of this measure, he 
would do well first to curb the tem- 
per of the Secretary to the Treasury. 
I certainly hardly remember during the 
few years I have had a seat in this 
House such an exhibition as we have 
had from the Secretary to the Treasury. 
The First Lord of the Treasury has to 
a certain extent minimised the opera- 
tion of the Bill; but the divergence 
between his language and that of the 
Secretary to the Treasury adds great 
force to the demand from this side that 
the Government itself should have 
further time to inform itself about the 
Bill. Members of such great Parlia- 
mentary experience as the right hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast (Mr. — 
have made the reasonable deman 
that we should have in black and 
white a Memorandum as to the sco 
and effect of the Bill, and the financial 
burden it will lay on the taxpayers. 
Surely that is a demand the Govern- 
ment cannot for a moment deny. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must, in the interests of the great 
office he holds, have had some idea 
conveyed to him as to the financial 
scope of the Bill; and if that be so, 
why should he not communicate it 
to the House? The mere fact—ad- 
mitted under pressure — that Irish 
Resident Magistrates will have a right 
to come under the Bill, lends additional 
force to our arguments. In 1888 I 
occupied more than an hour of the time 
of the House with detailed accounts of 
the doings of these gentlemen, and I 
stand to everything I said then, yet 
the taxpayers are to be saddled with 
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a large sum for the superannuation 
of gentlemen who have been exer- 
cising their functions in such an 
unsatisfactory manner during the 
past few years. We, who have devoted 
some time and attention to the 
government of Ireland in the last five 
or six years, will feel it our duty to 
scrutinise closely, and to strenuously 
oppose, if necessary, a Bill which pro- 
poses to alter the financial position 
of the Resident Magistrates in Ireland. 
I hope the First Lord of the Treasury 
will see his way to say that we shail 
have the Memorandum asked for. 


(10.53.) Mz. BIRRELL (Fife, W.): 
I confess that I am sorry I am here to- 
night, for, after losing my dinner and 
my temper, and listening to the whole 
of the Debate, all I know about the 
Bill is that it is very different from 
what was suggested on the Second 
Reading. There is a well-known say- 
in of Dr. Johnson, who, when he was 
asked the meaning of a particular 
couplet in Pope, said he did not 
know what it meant, except that it 
was meaat to give pain to some body. 
I only know that this Bill is to give 
pleasure to somebody, and who that 
somebody is we ought to know before 
we proceed further. I think an in- 
dignity has been put upon the Resident 
Magistrates by putting them at the tail of 
the Bill after all the other humbler Civil 
servants. Their names were not even 
mentioned on the Second Reading, and 
could it have been reasonably supposed 
by any fair-minded man that the Bill 
would benefit anyone except a humble 
class of Civil Servants? We find that 
this class of persons, to which natural 
objection is taken, are to be benefited ; 
and I hope the House will, in justice 
to itself and to teach Ministers of the 
Crown that the best way to get 
measures through the House is to 
make a clean breast of it and tell 
Members what their object is, insist 
on its right to ask you, Sir, to report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again. 
*(10.55.) Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: 
I only rise to point out the extra- 
ordinary self-contratliction in the 
speech of the First Lord of the 
ury. He told us, as an apology 
for the present position of the Govern- 
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ment in this Debate, that there were 
only two or three exceptional classes 
of pensioners which would be dealt 
with I by the Bill, and then within three 
minutes afterwards he said—I believe 
I give his own words—that the Bill 
would include ‘‘ Resident Magistrates 
and all classes of public servants.” 
That is only another instance of what 
we have before observed with regard 
to the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues—namely, that they, practi- 
cally speaking, come before the House 
and the Committee knowing nothing of 
the effect of their own Bills. "The 
Secretary to the Treasury gave us 
what he called a concrete instance. I 
will, from the First Lord’s mouth, give 
a concrete instance to show the 
absurdity of saying that this Bill is 
only to provide for one or two excep- 
tional classes. I ask. if that be the 
object of the Bill, why is the vast class 
of the pensioned officers of the Govern- 
ment of India brought in? They are 
drawing in pensions at present to the 
amount of no less than £3,300,000a year, 
and are now without the benefit of this 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman knew 
that all these public servants would 
benefit by it, and yet he had ‘the 
audacity to say that the Bill would only 
benefit two or three exceptional classes, 
and he does not give one word of 
explanation as to why the pensioners 
from India, already drawing over 
three millions sterling, have been 
obviously unnecessarily brought into 
the Bill. 


(11.0.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
8): I rise to support the Motion to 
report Progress, in order that there may 
be, in the interval between this and the 
next Sitting of the Committee, a Me- 
morandum — to show us ex- 
— what public servants are to be 

nefited by the Bill, and in what 
manner. At length we have before us 
the Bill to protect the Resident Magis- 
trates ; this is the veiled, but real, in- 
tention of the Bill, and the Memoran- 
dum would show how many of them 


are to benefit. Eighteen months ago 
it came to my knowledge, from 
tically official sources, that the right 


hon. Gentleman, who was then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, had given an 
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undertaking to the Resident Magis- 
trates to provide for them before 
his Government went out of office. 
The moment I heard that I gave 
the right hon. Gentleman ample 
opportunity of contradicting it if it 
were true—everyone who has had five 
or six years’ experience of question 
and answer with the right hon. Gentle- 
man will know that that is not an Irish 
bull, but is absolutely true. I wrote 
to the Daily News instantly, making 
the allegation, and also wrote a second 
letter, and they have not been contra- 
dicted from that day to this. But on 
the eve of the death of this Parliament 
comes this Bill, the true intention of 
which is to provide for the Resident 
Magistrates. The Memorandum asked 
for would show that no less than two- 
thirds of these 73 gentlemen have been 
in the Civil Service in India or else- 
where. Now that I have the right hon. 
Gentleman face to face, perhaps he will 
say whether or not I slandered 
him in saying in the Daily News that 
he was determined to protect the 
Resident Magistrates, and that we 
were as resolutely determined to oppose 
him ? 

*(11.4.) Sm CHARLES RUSSELL 
(Hackney, S.): I do not intend to pro- 
long the discussion beyond a moment or 
two ; but Ido urge on the First Lord 
of the Treasury—as to whom wuch has 
been said by my hon. Friend who has 
spoken from below the Gangway, 
and who certainly has shown, on 
the assumption of greater responsi- 
bility, wider and greater considera- 
tion to arguments addressed to him 
than when holding a former and 
less responsible position than that 
which he now occupies—to accept 
the Motion to report Progress. 
I think enough has been disclosed in 
this discussion to make it apparent 
that if the House had realised what 
were the real nature and scope of this 
Bill the arguments advan against 
the Second Reading would have been 
different from those which were ac- 
tually adduced, and we should not 
have had that Closure which a 
good many Members of this House 
now regret. Appeals have been made, 
none of which have been answered by 


those who have spoken from the Go-| re 
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vernment Benches. It has been asked 
what are the classes which it is in- 
tended to benefit by this Bill? I cannot 
suppose that my right hon. Friend 
whose name is upon the back of this 
Bill, the Secretary to the Treasury, 
and those who have instructed him, 
had not in their minds, definitely and 
clearly, not the case of the gentleman 
who occupies the position of a warder 
in some part of Kent or the Isle of 
Man—because that case has been 
obviously got up for the purposes of this 
discussion. I cannot but suppose that 
my right hon. Friend and those who 
have instructed him—or who have 
informed him, if he objects to the 
word ‘instructed”—are thoroughly 
aware of the classes whom it is in- 
tended should be benefited by this 
Bill. What are these classes? Let 
it be fully and frankly stated by my 
right hon. Friend what these classes 
are. By the language which he has 
used, it would be made to appear 
that this was an extremely narrow 
application of the pension scheme, 
and that this proposal was only to 
apply to a little branch of the Civil 
Service. I think it cannot be supposed 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whom 
more than. one appeal has been made 
in this matter, has put his name or 
caused his name to be put on the back 
of this Bill without having submitted 
to him some Memorandum as to what 
the proposed increased cost of this 
measure would be to the taxation of 
the country, if it were passed. He has 
been appealed to to give these parti- 
culars, and he has not responded to 
the appeal. Lastly, the right hon, 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury said this Bill did not contra- 
vene any of the recommendations of 
the Committee that sat in 1888. While 
I am not going to discuss the merits of 
the Bill as a whole on a Motion to 
report Progress, I may say that I think 
the right hon Gentleman was mistaken 
in that respect. Sub-section 2 of 
Clause 1 in distinct terms provides 
that— 

“The allowance or gratuity of superannua- 
tion to any person is to be such as might be 
granted to him if his whole service been 
in + va public office from which he ultimately 
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The recommendation of the Committee 
is this— 

“We think, on the whole, the case would be 
met by fixing the pension in proportion to 
the average salary for the last ten years.” 


It has been suggested—I de not know 
with what truth—that this is only an 
attempt on the part of the Government 
to put their Irish house in order, and 
to provide for the case of the Removable 
Magistrates. Let me put a case. A man 
begins with a salary of £300 a year. 
He shows what I will call extreme 
zeal in his office, and he is promoted 
to an appointment worth £600; and 
ultimately he is promoted to a posi- 
tion worth £1,000 a year. He has got 
that position only a year ago; and yet, 
under this Bill, he would be entitled 
to have a superannuation allowance, 
not upon the average service or salary 
of the last ten years, but on the last 
salary—namely, the maximum salary 
of £1,000 a year. I dosubmit, on the 
whole, that this is a case in which the 
right hon. Gentleman would be wise to 
yield to a demand which I submit is 
reasonable under the circumstances of 
the case, and let us know more about 
the history of this Bill, its real object, 
and its probable cost to the country 
before we proceed further with it. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): As my 
right hon. Friend has already stated to 
the House, it would be perfectly impos- 
sible to arrive at any such estimate, as 
these are exceptional cases. There are 
but a few cases which have come under 
the notice of the Treasury, such as the 
case suggested by my right hon. 
Friend, so few indeed that a very 
few thousand pounds would meet 
the whole of them. The hon. Mem- 
ber spoke as if a whole body were 
going to be affected by this Bill; but 
there wiil only be isolated men—a few 
men in a very large body, who might 
possibly be affected. The whole 
object of this Billis to insure that transfer 
from one Department to another, where 
the pension arrangements are different, 
shall not inflict loss upon a man so 
transferred, so that he shall not lose his 

sion to which he would otherwise 
entitled. That would apply to all 
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branches of the Civil Service, but will 
mainly apply to the cases pointed out 
by my right hon. Friend, and these are 
the most numerous cases. So far as I 
can make out, non. Members opposite 
have got hold of a bogey. Ican assure 
hon. Members that really the whole 
question is a small one, that it applies 
only to single individuals who are in a 
special position, and that there is no 
intention whatever to change by this 
Bill the general pension arrangements 
of this country. As regards the 
argument which has been submitted by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down, and who says that 
Sub-section 2, Clause 1, runs counter 
to the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission which has done such great 
service, I would point this out to the 
Committee. If the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission is carried out— 
namely, that it isthe average salary of the 
last ten years, and not of the last three 
years, which should be allowed to count 
for pension, then that must apply to 
the whole of the Civil Service, and not 
only to those transferred from one 
branch of the Service to another. But 
this proposal does not run counter to 
the general recommendation of the 
Committee ; it is only a remedy for the 
—— grievance of those transferred 
rom one place toanother. I do not see 
—and I think hon. Members will agree 
with me—why in the case of a transfer 
the same number of years should 
not apply as would apply in a case 
where no transfer has taken place. 
I can assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
that I have done my utmost, as my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury has done his utmost, to carry 
out the spirit and the views of the Royal 
Commission. If we considered that this 
Bill ran counter to the recommendations 
of that Commission, we should not have 
introduced this Bill, or given our sanc- 
tion to it. All we wish to do by this 
Bill is to put a man who has been 
transferred in the same position as a 
man who has served continuously in 
one branch of the public service, and 
to remove that public grievance that 
you cannot transfer a man unless 
you make him sacrifice his pension, 


and therefore that you cannot pro- 
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mote a man whom you otherwise 
wish to promote in the interest of the 
public service, but must either limit 
your choice, or accept the other alterna- 
tive of inflicting an injustice on a man 
who has served for a certain number of 
years. I assure the Committee that I 
have now stated frankly and in a 
straightforward way that the object of 
this Bill is simply to put men who have 
been transferred to a Department 
where different pension arrangements 
exist, as far as we could, under the 
same rule as those who have served 
continuously under one Department. 


(11.15.) Mr. STOREY: The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has explained 
that this is a small Bill. If I thought 
that this was a small Bill I should 
withdraw the Motion which I made 
some time ago. But I think one is 
entitled to make this remark—if the 
Bill is a small Bill and touches the 
interests of so few and so poor persons, 
I think it is a remarkable fact that a 
Government which is so greatly in 
arrear with its public work, and has 
important Bills which it is yearning to 
bring before the country, should 
absolutely force this little peddling 
Bill on the House. I must say 
that the draft on my _ credulity 
which the Secretary to the Trea- 


sury made was large; but in that 
respect the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has exceeded him. I must 


say that Iam very well content with 
the discussion that has taken place, 
and I think I have a good right to be, 
because we have been enabled to show 
that there is much more in this Bill 
than the Secretary to the Treasury 
would have us believe. I do not know 
what the views of my hon. Friend may 
be ; but, for my own part, I should be 
very well content now to go to a 
Division. 

(11.19.) Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS 
(Finsbury, E.): I think the real diffi- 
culty of this evening has arisen out of 
this point—that we had not a Second 
Reading Debate on this Bill. When 
the hon. Member for Peterborough 
distinctly drew the attention of the 
Secretary to the Treasury to the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton should 
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have an re of discussing this 
Bill—in spite of that, he went with 
what I consider indecent haste and 
rushed through the Second Reading by 
means of the Closure. He immediately 
went and put down the Bill for next 
day. He got the Speaker out of the 
Chair by the ordinary Rules of the 
House, and proceeded to thrust the 
whole of this Bill down our throats, 
without our having any opportunity 
of putting down Amendments or dis- 
cussing it in any particulars whatever. 
What is the scope of the Bill so far as 
we have heard? We have listened 
with attention to the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has 
told us just now that there are only a 
few isolated cases that are covered by 
this Bill. If only a few isolated cases 
are to be covered by this Bill, as he 
wishes us to believe, these isolated 
cases can be put clearly and definitely 
before the House ; and we should not 
be asked to vote for a Bill with general 
provisions, such as this Bill contains, 
if there are only a few isolated cases, 
as the right hon. Gentleman insinuates. 
But I take it that the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer shows the 
necessity of your reporting Progress 
more thoroughly than any argument 
urged from our side. He has told us 
that there is a very small scope indeed 
to this Bill, and that it will affect only 
a few isolated cases. We ought to give 
him the opportunity which he must re- 
quire of laying before the House the 
necessary information with regard to 
those few isolated cases. We read this 
Bill, so far as it is placed in our 
hands, to have very wide and very far- 
reaching conditions contained within 
it. If we are wrong, then let us have 
full information with regard to it before 
we are asked to discuss any clause in 
it, so that we may know exactly where 
weare. If we areright, then we have 
justified our position. But I do not 
think, so far as the Debate has gone, 
anything has been said from the Minis- 
terial Benches to show us that if we 
pass this Bill as it is at present we 
shall not be pledging this House to 
very far-reaching propositions indeed, 
and we shall not really know what we 
have done towards pledging the tax- 
payers of this country. I want to know 
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—for I cannot find it in the scope of 
this Bill—what class of Civil Servants 
is included in it. I want to know 
whether it brings them all in, or whether 
those who are of the industrial classes 
in the service of the Government are 
covered, and will have an ae 
of reaping any benefit under it as we 

as those who have had the benefit of 
holding office in high places and high 
favour, and with high salaries. The 
whole of the clauses are a set of general 
propositions which may be applied just 
as the Government of the day cares to 
apply them, and which may be ignored 
just as the Government of the day cares 
to ignore them. And I think we should 
‘be neglecting our duty as the guardians 
of the Public Purse if we allowed a Bill 
of this description to pass through the 
House until we have been supplied 
with all the necessary information to 
enable us to understand the measure. 
What is the course of the Government ? 
To attempt, as they have done, with- 
out any information whatever, to pass 
this Bill. There was no real infor- 
mation in the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and we 
are expected to swallow this Bill with- 
out any information. I think the best 
thing the Government can do is to give 
way to the evident opinion of Members 
on this side of the House. At present 
the Government do not seem to care to 
give us that information.. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer chided Mem- 
bers on this side of the House for be- 
lieving that there was a large sum of 
money involved in this Bill. He said 
it was only a question of a few thousands 
of pounds. Then, I say we ought to 
know where those few thousands of 
pounds are to go to, and to know 
whether we are committing ourselves 
to anything else. If it is only a ques- 
* tion of a few thousands of pounds, it 
can easily be set out in a Memoran- 
dum, which can be prepared in the 
next few days, and then we can enter 
upon the Committee stage of this Bill 
with a clear mind, knowing exactly 
where we are going to. I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury to give us 
this information which we desire. I 
am sure as Leader of the House he 
would be facilitating very much the 
progress of the measure in which he 
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seems, or his Government seem to be 
deeply concerned. He must ex 

us to feel rather sore with alls 
this Bill, and to resent the way in 
which the Second Reading was got. I 
know if he were sitting on this side he 
would be one of the first Members to 
resent the way in which this Bill has 
been thrust upon the House, and he 
raust give us credit for holding the 
same sentiments. I do not ow 
whether he intends to listen to the 
rational request of the Members on 
this side, and to the very strong refer- 
ence which has been made with regard 
to the Report of the Commission of 
1883. It has been pointed out over 
and over again that this Bill goes con- 
trary to the Report of that Commission. 
Task him distinctly and clearly whether 
he intends that we shall fight this Bill 
to the bitter end? If he will not listen 
to our request, then he must be pre- 
pared that on every Amendment we 
move to this Bill we shall fight with 
determination and as long as we pos- 
sibly can, because we do not know 
to what we are being committed. 
I am not going into the question as to 
whether this Bill has been put down to 
stop legislation. I am astounded at 
the proceedings of the Government not 
with regard to this Bill, but with regard 
to other Bills. They say they have a 
large programme—— ; 

THe CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 
The hon. Member has made a very 
rambling speech wholly disconnected 
with the Bill. ; 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS: I am 
very sorry if I have been rambling. I 
will refer to the Bill directly. I want 
information before I go into Committee 
on this Bill with regard to how far the 
country is pledged under it. I read 
Section 2 of Clause 1 and I say its 
scope is of such a character that we 
have no information before the House 
enabling us to vote upon it. That in- 
formation should have been given in the 
Second Reading of the Bill, and we have 
a right to ask for it now. I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether we 
are to have more definite information 
than we have had with regard to this 
clause. I have tried to base my criti- 
cism upon the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I particularly took 
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his sentences to reply to. I did not 
invent sentences of my own. It was 
his remark and not mine about the few 
thousand pounds; it was his remark 
and not mine that only a few persons 
were concerned under the scope of the 
Bill. 

(11.30.) Mr. A. J. Batrour rose 


in his place, and claimed to move, 
“ That the Question be now put.”’ 


Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS: I have 
to thank the First Lord of the Treasury 
for this. ; 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 

(11.33.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 170; Noes 112.—(Div. List, No. 
106.) 

Question put accordingly, ‘“‘ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 


(11.45.) The Committee divided :— 


Ayes 111; Noes 171.—(Div. List, 
No. 107.) 
(11.52.) Dr. TANNER: As one of 


the Members who opposed this Bill 
at the previous stage, I cannot but be 
gratified at this magnificent exposé of 
the hand of the Government. If any- 
thing can add to the scathing rebuke 
the Government have received this 
evening, it will be the Amendment I 
have to move. I propose te change 
the words ‘‘one month”’ in the first 
clause, as the period after the passing 
of the Act when the Treasury may 
make their regulations, to “ twelve 
months.” With most indecent haste 
the Government have endeavoured to 
press forward this Bill. The Debate 
on the Second Reading was closured 
when we had had the Bill before us for 
only half-an-hour, and now in Com- 
mittee the first proposition we come to 
is that the Bill shall take effect in one 
month from its passing. With this 
haste we at onee suspect some sinister 
design, and possibly this is that the 
period shall cover the time before a 
Dissolution of Parliament, so that 
the Government may be enabled to 
make provision for their protégés, their 
VOL. IV. [FOURTH SERIES. } 
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“« sisters, theircousins, and their aunts,” 
at the shortest possible notice. So, 
with good reason for it, I, with the 
greatest pleasure, move this Amend- 
ment to provide that twelve months 
shall elapse before action may be taken 
under the Bill. In the first drafting of 
my Amendment, I put down a period 
of ‘“‘six” months; but going more 
carefully through the Bill in the brief 
time at our disposal, I found that in 
the second clause, in dealing with the 
extension of the Rules to Indian em- 
ployments, I had to put down a period 
of twelve months, and, to be logical in 
the carrying out of my view, I must 
move to make the period in this clause 
twelve months also. My desire is, that 
the Bill shall not come into force until 
the present Government shall be out of 
office, and will be unable to make use 
of the Bill for the payment of their 
einployees for past services rendered. 
I mean, particularly, those Removable 
Magistrates in Ireland who have acted 
as gaolers to some of us—men pro- 
moted from other Departments to carry 
out the duties of the office thrust upon 
them. I desire that these creatures of 
the present Administration shall not 
have this payment until another Go- 
vernment shall have come into power, 
and shall have the opportunity of in- 
vestigating the merits or demerits of 
the claimants. I am not going to 
talk out my own Amendment—I 
shall stand to my guns. I have found 
out the Government in a trick, trying 
to carry a job; andI want them to 
understand that, bowing to your ruling, 
Mr. Courtney, I shall do my utmost in 
what I consider my duty to show up 
the nefarious plot hatched by the 
Government, to drag forth to light all 
the hidden works of darkness which 
have been concealed under the studied 
utterances of the Secretary to the 
Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The more we probe these 
utterances with Amendments such as 
these, the more jobbery will be re- 
vealed, and the House will discover 
and condemn this last action of unjust 
stewardship before its authors are 
finally dismissed by the constituencies. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 5, to leave out the words “one 
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month,” and insert the words ‘“‘ twelve 
months.” —(Dr. Tanner.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘one month’ stand part of the Clause.”’ 

(12.0.) Coronet NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): I have an Amendment to propose 
before that. I put it in writing before 
the Clerk at the Table. It is prac- 
tically the same Amendment, but—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
No Amendment has reached me 

CotoneL NOLAN: I put it before 
the Clerk. 

THe CHAIRMAN: No Amendment 
has reached me. The hon. and gallant 
Member should have interposed before. 
He has allowed his hon. Colleague to 
make his speech and Motion, and the 
Question before the Committee now is, 
“That ‘one month’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

It being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to 
the House. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 





BARGEOWNERS, &ec., LIABILITY BILL. 
(No. 211.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
I beg to move the Second Reading of 
this Bill, and I may state that the 
President of the Board of Trade has 
assented to the suggestion that it shall 
be referred to a Select Committee, 
together with the Watermen’s and 
Lightermen’s Company Bill. The 
proposal for a Select Committee comes 
from the promoters of the latter Bill, 
and I shall be glad to agree to it. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): That is the ar- 
rangement, and upon this understand- 
ing I hope the Biil will be allowed to 
proceed. 


Objection being taken, 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 
Dr. Tanner 


{COMMONS} 
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SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON 
(SUPERANNUATION) BILL.—(No. 96.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr ROWNTREE (Scarborough) : 
As a Member of the Select Committee 
now considering this subject, I respect- 
fully put it to the House that it is very 
undesirable that a Bill dealing with 
a subject specially referred to a Select 
Committee should be pressed forward 
at this time. That Committee is now 
considering its Report, and I think 
this a sufficient objection to taking the 
Bill now. 

Objection being taken, 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


SOLICITORS’ APPRENTICES (IRELAND) 
(COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT). 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I am 
informed by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury that while he is willing to give the 
Reports of the Commissioners he is not 
willing to give the evidence given before 
the Commission. I shall inquire if tnat 
will be sufficient for the parties con- 
cerned, and will put down a Notice of 
Motion for Monday. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
SELECT COMMITTEE. [ADJGURNED 
DEBATE. } ; 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [4th May], ‘That 
the Order [11th February] that a Select 
Committee on the Ordnance Survey be 
appointed, be read, and discharged.” 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Order discharged. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 256.) 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed]; asamended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


SALMON AND FRESHWATER FISH- 
ERIES BILL.—(No. 258.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
_ Friday, 6th May, 1892. 





THE STAMFORD PEERAGE. 


Report from the Committee for Privi- 
leges that the Claimant, William Grey, 
hath made out his claim to the titles, 
honours, and dignities of Earl of Stam- 
ford and Baron Grey of Groby, both in 
the Peerage of E d; made, and 
agreed to; and resolved and adjudged 

accordingly and resolution and judg: 
ment to be laid before Her Majesty b 
the Lords with White Staves: Orde 
that all deeds, documents, and papers 
pr roduced on behalf of the Claimant by 

s agent be delivered to the said t: 
The evidence taken before the Cana 
mittee for Privileges to be printed. 


ELECTRIC AND CABLE RAILWAYS 
(METROPOLIS). 

Ordered, That as Ss any 
schemes for which Bills have been de- 
posited, the Joint Committee have 
power to hear the parties promoting 
any such Bill before reporting that it 
should be not proceeded with. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes to Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 6th May, 1892. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 





VOLUNTEERS AND JURY SERVICE. 


Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
aa oy Central): I beg to ask the 
cial Secretary to the War Office 

if he can state when the Lord Chan- 
cellor will introduce the measure con- 
templated dealing with the Jury Laws; 
and if, having to the facts 
brought forward showing that the lia- 
bility to jury service of the Volunteer 
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Force exter grorent manner; and, if 80, 


the non-con wil} consider the 
per cent. of th 1---+ sugh Brae? 
Government see their ¥ egulati ions of 


the concession as regards “we Vale de 
to other ranks ? of 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETAR), 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. _Broprich, 
Surrey, Guildford): The Lord Chan- 
cellor has not yet informed me of the 
date when he proposes to introduce 
the measure dealing with the Jury 
Laws. I am afraid I must ask my hon. 
and gallant Friend to bring his influ- 
ence to bear upon the Lord Chancellor 
to secure the further concession he 
desires. 


RE-DIRECTION OF ne 09" 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, ny eee 
to ask the Postmaster General under 
what authority, and at whose instigation, 
the postal officials of the Western 
Central District caused certain letters 
directed to one Woodcock, 106, High 
Holborn, to be sent to another person 
at another address from 22nd Decem- 
ber, 1891, or from about that date, to 
9th March, 1892, without the assent, 
and contrary to the repeated remon- 
strances of Woodcock: whether such 
conduct on the part of such Post Office 
officiais was | ; and whether, inas- 
much as there is no legal remedy, by 
way of damages, for the loss caused by 
such illegal acts, he will undertake 
that stringent orders are issued to 
prevent any repetition in the future of 
similar acts ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL - 
(Sir J. Fereusson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
The letters to Mr. Woodcock referred 
to in the question were, under the 
authority of the Postmaster General, 
re-directed to an accountant to whom 
Mr. Woodcock had made an assign- 
ment of all his property except house- 
hold furniture and leaseholds for the 
benefit of creditors. The letters could 
not be delivered as addressed, inasmuch 
as Mr. Woodcock had left the place of 
address. They were re-directed to the 

ignee, because upon perusal of the 
deed of assignment its terms appeared 
to be sufficiently large to cover the 
business letters of Mr. Woodcock. In 
consequence, however, of the objections 
raised on the part of Mr. Woodcock 
the assignee was in March last further 
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month,” and insert the wort was ulti- 
months.” —(Dr. Tanner.) -8 addressed 
‘ Ks» .,qlame without 
, Bg See the wortls ‘“‘and Com- 
~ny “should be re-directed to him. 
‘he re-direction was justified by the 
Nerms of the assignment; but in future 
bases of the same kind, where there is 
any dispute between the assignor and 
the Trustee as to the delivery of the 
assignor’s letters, it would, I think, be 
better that such letters should either 
be delivered as addressed or returned 
to the senders, and instructions will be 
given accordingly. 

Mr. KELLY: Arising out of this 
answer may I ask whether, in the 
absence of Orders under Section 26 of 
the Act of 1883, the Postmaster General 
claims to have letters re-addressed ? 
May I further point out that the 
remedy the right hon. Gentleman 
suggests for the future would be fatal to 
the debtor—that of sending all letters 
back to his customers ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON : The Depart- 
ment acted under legal advice in what 
they did, but I recognise the incon- 
venience of returning such letters. If 
the hon. Gentleman thinks that com- 
munication between himself and the 
legal adviser of the Post Office would 
be useful, then that gentleman will be 
very happy to see my hon. Friend. 


RECKLESS BICYCLE RIDING. 

Tue Marquess or GRANBY (Lei- 
cestershire, Melton): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the number of accidents 
ecaused to the public by reckless bicycle 
iders; whether he has seen a letter in 
the Times, of 3rd May, from a sufferer 
from injuries caused by being knocked 
down by a bicycle in Holborn ; and 
whether the police in London have any 

wers with respect to the regulation of 

icyclists in the streets; and, if so, 

whether he will cause inquiry to be 
made into the all conduct of the 
constable mentioned in the letter in 
question ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir, my attention has been called to 
the considerable number of accidents 
caused by bicycles and to the letter in 


Sir J. Fergusson 


{COMMONS} 
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the Times to which my noble Friend 
refers. By the 85th section of the Local 
Government Act the provisions of the 
Highways Acts are e applicable to 
bicycles, and the penalties imposed by 
the Metropolitan Police Act may be 
enforced against bicycle riders for 
furious riding. The Commissioner has 
issued a special notice on this subject, 
a copy of which I shall be glad to send 
to my noble Friend. In the particular 
case referred to in the question, I am 
informed by the Commissioner that the 
constable did not witness the oc- 
currence ; but on arriving on the scene 
of the accident he ascertained from the 
injured person that he had obtained 
the name and address of the bicycle 
rider, and, therefore, no further action 
was taken at the time. The name and 
address, however, upon inquiry being 
made, proved to be false. 


CATHOLIC PRISON CHAPLAINS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he would say under what 
scheme or by what arrangement of the 
Treasury does the Roman Catholic 
priest of Liverpool Prison, with a daily 
population of 800 and commitments of 
19,000, receive £300 a year, a house, 
and pension, while the Roman Catholic 
priest to Glasgow and . Barlinnie 
Prisons, with a combined daily popula- 
tion of 1,200 and commitments of 
26,000, receives £100 a year and has 
neither house nor claim to pension ? 


Tae SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): I 
answered a similar question on Tues- 
day last, and I am afraid I cannot add 
to the answer I then gave to the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Mr. Dalziel). 


DRAWBACK ON BRITISH SPIRITS. 

Dr. CAMERON : I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he 
would state the amount of “ draw- 
back allowance” paid on spirits manu- 
factured in the Unitea Kingdom and 
exported during the last financial 
year ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St.George’s, 
Hanover Square) : The amount was 
£363,614. 





1 Cl te ee oh oe 
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BRITISH EMBASSY IN MOROCCO. 

. Mr. HARRISON (Tipperary, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if the British 
Embassies are furnished with pro- 
visions at the cost of the villagers of 
the villages through which they pass 
on their way to Fez from Tangiers by 
order of the Sultan, or if they pay for 
their food and forage ? 

Tas UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
eae J. W. Lowruer, Cumberland, 

enrith): His Majesty the Sultan pro- 
vides the baggage animals and their 
forage on the occasion of a Mission to 
his Court, but the provisions for the 
members of the Mission are paid for by 
Her Majesty’s Minister. 


Foreigners in 


PAUPER REGULATIONS. 


Mr. HARRISON : I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if he can see his way to fixing 
the age at which paupers entering the 
workhouses are compelled to chop fire- 
wood and pick oakum at 60 instead of 
70 years of age; and if he could see 
his way towards obtaining a better diet 
for the aged paupers ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircnir, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): 
The only regulation of the Local 
Government Board bearing on the sub- 
ject is that the ea on of the several 
classes shall be kept employed accord- 
ing to their capacity and ability. The 
question as to the employment of a 
pauper depends solely upon these con- 
siderations. There is no rule that in- 
mates of workhouses shall be com- 
pelled to chop firewood and pick oakum 
unless they are 70 years of 
As regards the question of dietary, it is 
the invariable practice to provide for 
the paupers a better diet than 
that for the other classes. 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
there is any law or Order of the Local 
Government Board which forbids the 
Guardians of the Poor classifying the 
indoor paupers, so that the respectable 
and dissolute paupers may be dealt 
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= a soe manner ; and, if 80, 
whether he will consider the i 
of repealing such law or such Order i 
*Mr. RITCHIE: The Regulations of 
the Local Government Board provide 
for the classification of the inmates of 
a workhouse as follows:—(1) Those 
who are infirm through age or any 
other cause ; (2) Those who are able- 
bodied ; (3) Children above the age of 
seven and under fifteen ; and (4) Children 
under seven years of age. The Regu- 
lations, however, expressly provide that 
the Guardians shall, so far as circum- 
stances permit, further sub-divide 
any of these classes with reference to 
the moral character or behaviour or the 
previous habits of the inmates, or to 
such other ground as may seem ex- 


pedient. 


SUNDAY MAILS FROM LONDON, 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether he is 
aware of the great inconvenience to 
Irishmen in London in not having any 
convenient receiving office for posting 
letters to Ireland on Sunday ; whether 
at present such letters have to be 
at Euston Station in order to catch the 
Sunday night mail; and whether he 
will consider the desirability of having 
a receiving Office for Sunday evening’s 
mail at Charing Cross or some other 
central place ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON : Such incon- 
venience is shared by Scotchmen and 
English provincial visitors to London. 
Letters on Sunday can only be posted 
at the General Post Office or at the 
railway termini. The opening of an- 
other receiving office at Charing Cross, 
or elsewhere, has often been considered, 
but it has not been thought proper to 


_| increase the Sunday work in the Lon- 


don post offices without some con- 
siderable public demand being made 
for it. 
Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): Can 
letters be posted at Victoria Station ? 
Sm J. FERGUSSON: At all the 
Bee oe railway termini letters can 
posted on Sunday. 


FOREIGNERS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Government Board 


whether he can now, or at what date, 
M 2 








orn 
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state the result of the recent Census 


as regards the number of persons of 
foreign birth resident in London and 
the other large towns in Great Britain 
in April of last year? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: A Return of persons 
described to be of foreign birth resi- 
dent in England and Wales at the 
time of the recent Census will be given, 
as on former occasions, in the detailed 
Census Report, which will probably be 
presented to Parliament early next 


ear. 
. Mr. MONTAGU: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give us this special 
information in advance, seeing there 
are so many contradictary reports of 
the number of foreigners in this 
country ? 
**Mr. RITCHIE: Itisquiteimpossible. 
The tables have to be gone over in 
rotation, and to employ a 
ial staff to go through all the 
sus papers and pick out the foreign 
residents would not only cause enor- 
mous trouble, but would seriously delay 
the full Census Returns. 


CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if his attention has been called to 
the resolution of the Blackburn and 
District Trades Council, in which they 
draw attention 

“To the mi i to caused 
by the er bead vmnmnipration of destitute 
foreigners, and call upon all Trade Unionists 

out the country to endeavour by 
united efforts to influence the Government to 


legislate in the matter,” 

and to the adoption of such Resolution 
by many other Trades Councils through- 
out England; and, having in view the 
fact that such alien immigration for 
apparent settlement exceeded 70,000 
persons in 1890-91, and that the 
Returns for the past quarter show a 
marked increase, and also that warnings 
have been recived by the Government 
that a considerable accession from 
Russia is probable in the near future, 
if steps will be taken to arm the 
Government with power to meet the 
contingency of such an abnormal influx 
of destitute foreigners as was con- 
templated by the Select Committee of 
1889, and has been declared to be 
necessary by the majority of the 
Parliamentary Representatives of the 

Mr. Montagu 
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ple of London, having 
Septalaily to the fact that, 
measures are now taken for that pur- 
, it will be impossible to do so 
uring the current year ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to my hon. and gallant 
Friend, I have to say that my attention 
has been called to the desire expressed 
in many parts of the country that 
some method should be devised for 
dealing with the question of the 
immigration of aliens who are likely 
to become a charge upon the 

ublic. From such investigation as I 

ave been able to make into the 
facts, I should not be disposed to agree 
with all the statistics and inferences. 
drawn by my hon. and gallant Friend 
in his question. At the same time, I 
am prepared to admit that various cir- 
cumstances—among others the action 
of foreign Governments—have ma- 
terially affected, and, in the future, 
may still more seriously affect, the emi- 
gration from the Continent to this. 
country. The matter is one which, as 
my hon. and gallant Friend is probably 
aware, is full of difficulty; but my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
is anxiously considering legislation by 
which adequate powers for dealing with 
the subject may be placed in the hands. 
of the Government. 
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MINING ROYALTIES. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydvil): I to ask the- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether,. 
in view of the fact that the present 
season of the year is favourable for 
surface operations, which will open 
mines to such an extent as to w 
miners to work under cover during the- 
coming winter, he will instruct the 
Woods and Forests Department to. 
charge a uniform royalty upon all 
mines royal in private lands of one per: 
cent., as in the case of the Morgan 
Mine, pending the Report of the Royal 
Commission ; and whether he will now 
reduce the royalties to two per cent. 
upon Crown ds, as requested by 
those desirous of working them, pending 
such Report ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have several 
times stated that I am prepared to- 
authorise concessions similar to those 
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made in the case of the Morgan Mine, 
when the circumstances are similar ; 


Government Works 


per and I wage 3 . hi 
ly, and I am to give the 
— undertaking which the hon. 

ember asks me to give. I can con- 
ceive cases in which the temporary 
concession of a royalty of one-hun 
pending the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, would raise expectations which 
that Report might prevent us from 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say 
what he means by “ circumstances” ? 
Does he mean that persons should 
commence operations and have royal- 
ties fixed after they have gone to the 
expense of establishing the works ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN : Some persons are 
— willing to adopt a sliding 
‘scale. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN : The 
right hon. Gentleman has not answered 
my question. He talks of a sliding 
scale which has been refused by all 
practical miners. Will he charge a 
uniform royalty, giving a chance for the 
development of this industry ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I should be wro 
to undertake anything of the kin 
pending the esa of the Royal Com- 
mission specially charged with inquiry 
into the subject. Surely the hon. Gen- 
tleman will see as well as I that it 
would be disrespectful te the Royal 
Commission to make any general re- 
duction when, in a few weeks, we may 
expect the Report of the Commission. 


‘TELEGRAPH GUARANTEES, IRELAND. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Donegal, N.): I 
‘beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether it is in the power of a 
Board of Guardians in Ireland to bind 
the ratepayers of the Union toguarantee 
the expenses of a telegraph station to 
be erected within the Union ? 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): Yes, under the 8th section 
of the Post Office Act of 1891, Guar- 
‘dians, as the Rural Authority, may 
undertake to pay any loss sustained by 
reason of the establishment of a tele- 


graph office. 
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ROYALTY RENTS IN DURHAM, 


Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland): I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for the Epping Division of 
Essex, as an Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioner, whether, in view of the v 
ecclesiastical revenues recei 
from the County Palatine of Durham, 
and of the present condition of the coal 
industry in that county, the Commis- 
sioners will carefully consider the 
desirability of reducing their royalty 
rents pending the issue of the Report of 
the Royal Commission ? 

Sm H. J. SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(Essex, Epping): In answer to the 
hon. Member, t have to say that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ royalty 
rents are largely based upon sliding 
scales, varying for the most part with 
the selling prices of coal, but in some 
of the coking collieries with the selling 
prices of iron. Whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurs, either in the granting or 
renewing of leases, or on application on 
behalf of the lessors to be placed on 
the sliding scale, the Commissioners 
will endeavour to extend the adoption 
of this principle as, in their opinion, 
the most equitable. The Commissioners, 
therefore, do not consider it necessary 
to reduce their royalty rents as sug- 
gested. 


GOVERNMENT WORKS IN WATER- 
FORD COUNTY. 

Mr. WEBB: I begtoask the Financial 
Secretary tothe War Office how much is 
likely to be expended on the battery 
and coastguard works now in process 
of construction at or near Tramore, 
County Waterford; and when the 
works are likely to be completed? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) (who replied) said : Ifthe hon. 
Member will refer to page 62 of the 
Civil Service Estimates for the present 
year he will find that the estimated 
cost of the Royal Naval Reserve Station 
at Tramore is £2,438. The work is to 
be completed on or before 1st January, 
1893. 


Mr. WEBB: I beg to ask the Seere- 
to the Treasury whether the Board 

of Works contemplates spending any- 
thing upon the construction ofa fishing 
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ier at or near Tramore, County Water- 
ord? 
Sm J. GORST: I have made in- 
uiry, and I am informed that the 
of Public Works has no funds 
at its disposal for this purpose. 


HERRING FISHERIES. 


Ds. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty): I toask the Lord Ad- 
vocate whether his attention has been 
called to an indignation meeting of the 
Lewis fishermen, held at Stornoway on 
the 23rd April, in reference to the per- 
sistence of East Coast fishermen in fish- 
ing for herrings there, in contravention 
of the general understanding for a close 
time for fishing; what is the result of 
the inquiries made by the Government 
as to the advisability of, or necessity 
for, a close time, and do they intend to 
take such steps as will prevent herring 
fishing in portions of the sea where it 
is almost the unanimous desire of the 
local fishermen that a close time should 
be kept ? 

*TuHe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities) : I have seen a report of 
the meeting referred to by the hon. 
Member. The inquiries made by the 
Secretary for Scotland disclose a 
considerable divergence of opinion 
amongst the fishermen, fishcurers, and 
others interested in regard to the ques- 
tion of establishing a close time for 
herrings. The Government, therefore, 
under these circumstances, do not 
propose to introduce legislation on the 
subject. 


THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS (ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND) 
MOTION. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I wish to 
ask when it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to take the Financial Rela- 
tions (England, Scotland, and Ireland) 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
understood it was to be taken at six to- 
night ; but it is not on the Paper, and 
cannot therefore come on. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member is perfectly within his right 
in putting this question. I regret that 
I have been unable to make any de- 
finite arrangements in regard to the 
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Motion owing to the indisposition of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. . 

Dr. CLARK: When will it be. 
taken ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As the House 
is aware, the Business to be taken next. 
week is the Small Holdings Bill. On 
Monday there will be a discussion on 
Scotch University Ordinances. I am 
willing to suspend the Debate on Tues- 
day night at six o'clock, and to take 
the Financial Relations Motion be- 
tween that time and the suspension of 
the Sitting at seven o'clock. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8S.) : 
Will it be possible to deal with such a 
subject, in the short time of the Session © 
that remains ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not see 
why we cannot deal with the subject. 
I admit that it is an extensive one, but 
I do not think it needs prolonged dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the Government will give such time as. 
will render the investigations of the- 
Committee, which it is pro to 
appoint on the subject, useful; also. 
whether the Committee are likely to- 
conclude their investigations during 
the present Parliament ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
hardly the material at my disposal to 
give an answer to the question of the 
hon. Member. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
{Zords] (No. 228.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question pro-- 
posed, ‘‘ That the Order for Committee: 
on the Evidence in Criminal Cases. 
Bill [Lords] be read, and discharged ; . 
and that the Bill be committed to the 
Standing Committee on Law, &.”— 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


(2.47.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
The action of the Government on this. 
occasion is quite in keeping with the 
extremely singular course of procedure 
they have adopted in connection with 
this Bill, which proposes to effect an 
important change in the administration - 
of the Criminal Law, and, in fact, to 
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revolutionise it. It is somewhat 
strange that the Attorney General 
should not have thought it worth while 
to be present when a Motion was to be 
discussed which would have the effect 
of removing the Bill from the con- 
sideration of the House to a smaller 
— of Members upstairs. The First 
Lord of the Treasury is not a Law 
Officer of the Crown, and I contend 
that it is nothing short of a scandal 
that such a Motion should be made 
with regard to this Bill by a layman. 
On that ground alone I should have 
been entitled to move the Adjournment 
of the Debate. I abstain for the 
present from doing that ; but I suggest 
that as the Attorney General has 
treated the Bill with such contempt, 
the Debate cannot effectively take 
place on the present occasion. Now, 
the Second Reading of the Bill 
was taken late at night as a 
surprise, and substantially with- 
out debate. I have not known in 
my experience a previous case in 
which a Motion for the Second Reading 
of sucha Bill has been made within 
half an hour of midnight. When this 
Bill was called on, an English and a 
Scotch Member—not legal Members— 
spoke against it; but the first Irish 
Member who offered to speak upon 
it was met with the Closure. The Bill 
proposes to revolutionise the Criminal 
Law of this Kingdom by giving a person 
accused of any offence against the law 
the option of making a statement upon 
his oath in regard to it ; yet the Second 
Reading has been taken without de- 
bate. The Irish Members, who are 
specially interested in it, have been 
forbidden to speak upon it; the prin- 
ciple of the Bill has never been in- 
vestigated, which in itself is a question- 
able procedure, and there is now a 
Motion before the House to remove 
the Committee stage of the Bill to 
a small Committee upstairs. I re- 
spectfully submit that such a pro- 

should not be tolerated without 

and unrestricted debate on the 
Second Reading, and after the House 
have had an opportunity of expressing 
an opinion upon the principle of the Bill. 
I would further point out that the 
stage which the Government wish to 
avoid is a stage which has actually 
been commenced. Therefore, the pro- 
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of the First Lord of the Treasury 
is as inadmissible as it is uncalled-for, 
It is also a retrogressive one, and in- 
vites the House to declare a fiction. 
Now the Speaker stated, in reply to a 
question which I put to him on the 
subject yesterday, that the course pro- 
posed was an unusual one, and he 
added, after further inquiry, that the 
Bill had been in Committee, and that 
the Chairman was bound to report 
something, but that no substantial 
gress wer, dhe made with it. I think he 
might aiso have stated that it was 
not only unusual but unprecedented. 
No doubt the Speaker did not use the 
latter word, because he thought it 
might contain a reflection. t the 
same time, the term ‘‘ unusual,” coming 
from the Chair, was in itself something 
in the nature of a warning. I am en- 
titled to submit that the Government 
have taken an unjustifiable course. In 
the ordinary usage of this House, when 
a Bill is to be referred to a Committee, 
it is open to any Member to move an 
Instruction; but the Motion of the 
First Lord of the Treasury is a restrict- 
ing Motion, which would deprive the 
House, as a whole, of the right to give 
Instructions to a Committee, because 
ihe denial of the right of individual 
Members is also a denial of the right of 
the House. Surely that in itself is asutfi- 
cient condemnation of the present pro- 
posal. To refer this Bill to a Standing 
Committee on Law is a misuse of the 
machinery of this House. Those 
Standing Committees were devised for 
purposes well understood—they were 
intended to relieve the House of a 
certain kind of labour. It was 
posed—and I think the Debates of the 
House at the time will show it—in the 
case of Bills, in regard to which there 
was general agreement as to their 
leading principles, ascertained on the 
Second Reading, and where Bills were 
complicated and uired special 
knowledge, that-it would be more con- 
venient to the House that the Com- 
mittee stage—the stage of detail and 
minute examination—should be deputed 
to a smaller body of Members having 
special qualifications. And I freely 
admit that in the case of such non- 
contentious Bills that procedure is 
better. But this is not such a case. 
The Bill is not complicated ; it cannot 
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be called a Bill of any length ; it is not 
@ non-contentious Bill. Inthe opinion 
of the Irish Members, the Bill is largely 
contentious, and we protest against 
such a Bill, with regard to which we 
have had no opportunity of expressing 
our views, being taken from the floor 
of the House, as a destruction of the 
most valuable rights of Irish Members 
with regard to legislation in this 
House. What is the constitution of 
the Law Committee with regard to 
Irish Members? The Committee of 
Law consists of 68 Members, and 
contains eleven Irish Members of all 
Parties. On it there are seven Irish 
Nationalist Members, four of whom— 
Dr. Commins pane ge, 8.), Mr. 
T. M. Healy (Longford, N.), Mr. P. 
Mahony (Meath, N.), and Mr. J. E. 
Redmond (Waterford)—are absent. 
We have no assurance or expectation 
that any of these Members can attend 
the Committee upstairs. Six Irish 
Members have availed themselves 
of their right to put down Amend- 
ments to be dealt with by a 
Committee of the whole House, 
and here I have to return for a moment 
to the subject of the proposal to avoid 
the Committee stage to remark that 
the Committee stage had so far pro- 
gressed that not only had the Chair- 
man taken the Chair and reported Pro- 
gress, but that these six Irish Members 
had availed themselves of their right to 
put down Amendments to be submitted 
to the Committee of the House, which 
it is proposed to extinguish. Only 
two of these Members are Members of 
the Standing Committee. The other 
four Members are debarred from 
bringing their Amendments before that 
Committee, because they are not Mem- 
bers of it. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of Oxford 
(Sir J. R. Mowbray) has, of course, the 
power to add fifteen Members of the 
House for the special purpose of this 
Bill ; but although Ireland is specially 
interested in the Bill, the Bill is an 
Imperial Bill, and therefore the Com- 
mittee of Selection, in adding fifteen 
Members, would not take any excep- 
tional number of Irish’ Members. They 
would probably treat the Irish Mem- 
bers proportionately to their representa- 
tion in this House. Therefore, we 


can only look for the addition of two 
Mr. Sexton 
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or three Irish Members, and I submit 
that the four score Members who sit on 
this Bench would consequently not 
have any fair representation on the 
Committee. I say the nature of the 
Bill is such that it cannot properly be 
considered by the Standing Committee 
on Law. The main provision of the 
Bill is that a person accused of any 
offence may have the option of offering 
evidence upon his oath on the i 

of the charge against him. Now, Sir, 
I submit that if the Committee stage 
is taken away from this House, where 
it has the advantage of the presence 
of a number of gentlemen such 
as the Solicitor General for England, 
and the Member for West Ham, Mr. 
Fulton, and others who are versed 
in the administration of the Criminal 
Law-—I say that effective considera- 
tion of the Bill cannot be had by the 
Standing Committee upstairs. In 
connection with the proposition that 
the person accused of the offence 
should be entitled to offer evidence in 
respect to the charge against him, 
there are two matters which require 
essentially to be considered. One 
question is whether such a change in 
the law will not be calamitous. It has 
to be considered whether a person 
accused and guilty of a crime and of 
opinion that the facts against him are 
conclusive, might not be tempted to 
try a last chance by offering a false 
oath, and to fortify this by the perjury 
of others. That is one point in regard 
to which we cannot have satisfac- 
tory consideration except by this 
House itself, or by a Select Committee 
which would have the opportunity of 
examining experts. There are two 
points relative to Ireland. In Eng- 
land the administration of the Crimi- 
nal Law is impartial; but in Ireland, 
owing to political and agrarian con- 
ditions, the administration is not im- 
partial. I say that, in order to enable 
me to vote upon the clauses of this 
Bill and to vote upon its Third Reading, 
I require the testimony and evidence 
of persons versed in the administration 
of the Criminal Law in Ireland as to 
whether the ends of justice would not 
be defeated by a provision of the law 
which affords the accused person the 
option of offering evidence upon 
oath as to a charge against him- 














self. In my opinion, in any case of 
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political or agrarian character which 
comes before the Justices, the Police, 
or the Stipendi Magistrates, or 
before a jury packed with persons who 
are not of the prisoner’s creed, or a 
trial after a change of venue, the option 
of offering evidence upon oath will be 
likely to operate against the ends of 
justice. For, if the prisoner declined 
to give evidence, it will be taken as 
proof of his guilt ; and if he did offer 
evidence upon oath, the particular 

against him would be used by 
the Justices of the Peace, the Stipen- 
diary Magistrates, and counsel for the 
Crown in cases where the jury was 
packed, as a means of extracting poli- 
tical information not relative to the 
particular charge, but relating to move- 
ments in the country. It would also 
be used, in cases where the prisoner 
pleaded good character, as a most 
offensive, irritating, injurious, and un- 
constitutional inquisition into the whole 
course of his life. I submit there are 
grave and ‘substantial reasons why the 
Committee stage should not be taken 
by the Committee on Law, but by 
a Committee with power to call experts 
to give us the evidence we are without 
at present, and which we require in 
order that we may come to a judgment 
upon the matter, and which will not 
be afforded by the course we are about 
to pursue. I hold that the most con- 
venient proceeding will be to allow the 
ordinary course to be taken, so that 
Members from Ireland and other Mem- 
bers may address themselves in Com- 
mittee of the whole House to the con- 
sideration of the details of the Bill. I 
submit, under these circumstances, the 
First Lord will do well to withdraw 
the Motion which he has made—a 
Motion which the Chairman has 
declared to be unusual, and a Motion 
which carries inconvenient and uncon- 
stitutional consequences. If the Go- 
vernment refuse to adopt this course, I 
submit it is the duty of the House to 
object to the Motion. 

*Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I have on 
the Paper a notice of Motion which I 
hope it will not be necessary to move ; 
or at least, before that course is taken, I 
hope we shall have an explanation from 
the Attorney General as to the reason 
of the unusual course proposed in 
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reference to this Bill. I feel especial 
regret at the absence of the Attorney 
General, because I have to call the 
attention of the House to a report—I 
hope and believe it is an incorrect 
report—of the speech which he is alleged 
to have made on the Second Reading of 
the Bill. That speech, if it was made 
by him, must have been, from his know- 
ledge and from the circumstances of 
the case, a deliberate attempt to mis- 
lead this House. (‘‘Order!”) I say 
I cannot believe that this speech was 
made by the learned Gentleman. My 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton)—though no Mem- 
ber of this House watches the proceed- 
ings with greater care than he does, in 
his endeavour to prevent the many injus- 
tices which are contemplated constantly 
by hon. Members opposite—has been 
slightly inaccurate in his description of 
what occurred on the Second i 
of this Bill. He has confused the 
Second Reading of this Bill with the 
similar stage of another Bill. If the 
facts had been as he suggested, the 
present Motion would, indeed, have 
called for comment. But as the facts 
stand, the Motion is subject for much 
more serious comment, and the point 
is one the House would do well 
to consider if there are to be any longer 
relations of ordinary courtesy between 
Members on one side of the House 
and on the other. In that interest it 
would have been better had the cir- 
cumstances been otherwise. It appears, 
according to the report in Reuter’s Par- 
liamentary Debates, that the Second 
Reading of this Bill was taken im- 
mediately after the discussion of a 
technical subject on which the majority 
of the Members of this House were not 
interested—the Indian Councils Bill. 
One would have thought that a 
Minister, rising to propose an impor- 
tant measure after a discussion on @ 
Bill of that character had suddenly 
ended, would have explained to the 
House the nature of the measure he 
was proposing, and whether, from his 
past experience, the Bill was non-con- 
tentious or not. I do not find that the 
learned Gentleman did anything of the 
sort. According to this report, he 
said— 

“TI beg, Sir, to move that 
read a second time. There 


this Bill be now 
has been a uni- 
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versal expression of opinion in favour of the 
eet a a na a second time last 
year, and which has been most carefully con- 
sidered by Lord Herschell and by all the 
la in the House of Lords, and it meets 
with their approval.” 

What may be thought of this measure 
by Lord Herschell or the lawyers of 
the House of Lords we do not know. 
It is very probable that they do 
approve of this measure, because it is a 
matter of common knowledge that Irish 
Nationalists are not represented in the 
House of Lords. ‘They do not want to 
be. But so far as Irish lawyers in the 
House are concerned, the Attorney 
General must have known that they 
were, and have for many years been, 
determinedly opposed to this or any 
similar measure. When in 1888 a 
similar measure was proposed in this 
House, my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) opposed it most vehemently 
when the Attorney General had the 
conduct of the measure. So that it 
must have been within the knowledge 
of the Attorney General that, instead of 
there having been a universal expres- 
sion of opinion in favour of this Bill, it 
was a Bill which a large section of 
Members in this House determinedly 
opposed, and will continue to deter- 
minedly oppose. If, then, the Attorney 
General did use those words, I venture 
to say it was most unfortunate, in the 
interests of courtesy between hon. 
Members on ‘opposite sides of this 
House, in the interests of Government 
business to-day, and hereafter, during 
this Session, and to the end of the 
present Parliament, that the statement 
should have been made. It appears 
that if this report is correct the Second 
Reading of this Bill has been obtained 
by what is little less than fraud. By 
contrivance it was that the Second 
Reading was obtained when, of course, 
no Irish lawyer was in the House, and 
when Irish Members who are not 
lawyers did not see what the Bill 
meant, but were deluded by the state- 
ment that there was a universal ex- 
pression in its favour. But, even so 
far as Great Britain is concerned, I 
know there are many distinguished 
lawyers who are opposed to this 
measure. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Brigg Division of Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Waddy), a distinguished 
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criminal lawyer, has told me he is 
opposed to this Bill because he believes. 
that in many cases it will lead to the 
conviction of innocent persons. Hence, 
as far as even England is concerned, it 
is not the case that there has — a 
universal expression of opinion in favour 
of this Bill ; _ as to Telan dI = 
aware of any er there in sympathy 
with the foe movement who has 
expressed his approval of this measure. 
Of course, hon. Members opposite may 
dismiss Ireland from their calculations 
when they propose such measures of 
reform, but we Irish Members are 
determined to do our. duty by those 
who send us here, and to oppose 
measures which we believe will lead in 
Ireland to the conviction of men who 
are innocent of the charges made 
against them. We may hear it said 
that no man need give evidence who 
does not wish it. 

*Toe SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The question is, which Committee is best 
calculated to deal with this Bill—a 
Committee of the whole House, a 
Select Committee, or a Standing Com- 
mittee. 

*Mr. KNOX: Well, Mr. Speaker, I 
have to admit that my words were 
not perhaps directly relevant. If, how- 
ever, we had had an open discussion 
on the Second Reading there would 
have been no difficulty in explaining 
the nature and effect of the measure, in 
so far as it might be necessary to show 
that it is one which should be con- 
sidered by a Committee of the whole 
House. Hon. Members who have no 
knowledge of the character of judicial 
trials in Ireland cannot understand 
what the effect of this Bill will be 
there, and why it is essential in our 
judgment that it should be dis-, 
cussed openly and in the light of day. 
But, Mr. Speaker, without trespassing 
upon your ruling, I will try to show 
why it is of vast importance that 
this Bill should be discussed in 
Committee of the whole House. In 
a Committee of the whole House, for 
instance, Irish opinion will necessarily 
be more fully represented than it could 
be in a Committee upstairs, because 
Irish Members are not always able to 
give as full attendance to Committees 
upstairs as they would like. And 
besides, there are measures before the 
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Standing Committee on Law which 
have no interest whatever for Irish 
Members. Then the discussions before 


a Standing Committee are but slightly 
reported. Though many hon. Members, 
and I for one, care little about that, 
and would be pre to spend hour 
upon hour even in camera to prevent 
such a Bill as this passing, yet it is a 
noted fact that where i 
are net reported it is diffeult to 
obtain a attendance. But 
apart from that consideration, this 
is @- matter of great public 
interest, and one which concerns the 
constituencies of hon. Members _inti- 
mately, and for that reason I think it 
should be discussed under circum- 
stances that will give them the oppor- 
tunity of knowing how their Repre- 
sentatives act in regardto it. As far as 
I can learn, no such Bill as this has 
ever been suggested after mature in- 
quiry by any Commission or other 
body. The Royal Commission which 
inquired into the question of the 
Criminal Code in 1879 did make cer- 
tain suggestions on this subject, but the 
learned Commissioners were divided in 
their opinion. Some of them thought it 
would be better not to allow prisoners 
to be examined at all. However, the 
majority overruled the minority, and 
they did, under certain conditions, pro- 
pose to give prisoners the right of giving 
evidence. But what were those con- 
ditions? In the first place, the learned 
Commissioners considered that it was 
essentially necessary to give power to 
the Court to strictly limit the right of 
cross-examination, not by mere rules of 
evidence, but at discretion. In the 
second place, the learned Commis- 
sioners did not propose to give a 
prisoner the right to give evidence on 
oath, or to give the prosecuting counsel 
the right to cross-examine, at a prelimi- 
nary inquiry. They only proposed to 
give such right to the one or the other 
at the trial. To Ireland this is a matter 
. Of great importance. It means whether 
or not Removables in Ireland are to 
have the power to worry and torture 
unfortunate men who come before them. 
The oe, om of Assize in Ireland are not 
always beyond suspicion of political 
feeling. They have obtained their 
by faithful service to the Crown 
in obtaining convictions, and most of 
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them carry to the Bench not a little 
of the feeling shown by them at the 
Bar. They remain Crown Prosecutors 
upon the Bench. There is a danger in 
ee ae ee 
of trial at Assize, but there is a. 
greater danger in the case of trial 
before a Removable Magistrate. If 
the Government had brought in a Bill 
in the terms of the Criminal Code 
recommended by the Commissioners I 
have aliuded to, we might have had less 
objection to the discussion of the details 
before a Grand Committee, but as the 

have chosen to bring in a Bill whi 

is essentially different from what was 
recommended by those Commissioners, 
and which has not been recommended 
by anyone after full inquiry into the 
subject, I think we have a right 
to demand that discussion of its 
details shall be carried on by a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. Then 
the Government have deliberately re- 
moved the safeguards which were in- 
troduced by the wisdom of the learned 
Commissioners in their Report in 1879, 
and have neglected to supply any 
others. Many safeguards might be: 
introduced, if this Bill were considered. 
by a Committee of the whole House. 
For instance, I notice that an hon. 
Member opposite—a Conservative of 
the old schooi, who does not wish to 
break up the foundations of the British 
Constitution—proposes that if prisoners 
are to be put in this new and danger- 
ous position they shall be provided 
with counsel to watch their interests. 
The hon. Member opposite is not a 
Member of the Standing Committee 
on Law, and therefore that reasonable 
Amendment cannot be moved, at any 
rate by the hon. Member who has 
designed it, before the Committee u 

stairs. This is one of the safeguards 
that might beinsertedin the Bill. Well, 
Mr. Speaker, this Bill is one which we 
in Ireland are resolutely opposed to, 
and we will oppose it here or upstairs, 
Surely there is enough distrust of the 
law in Ireland already, and enough 
difference between the tone and temper 
of the English and Irish Courts, with 
out altering the Criminal Law of. 
Ireland in such a way as to increase 
that distrust and difference. An hon. 
Friend of mine, who is a Unionist, went. 
to Ireland, and although he remains 
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Unionist he said to me, “I must 
admit that in the tone and temper of 
the Courts of Justice, and in the way 
justice is administered in Ireland, as 
compared with England, there is a 
‘difference which the mere letter of the 
Statute Book cannot explain.” The 
fact is that in Ireland the jury are often 
of a different religion, and even speak 
&# different language from the priscner. 
‘The Judge, too, from his whole training, 
is opposed to the prisoner, regarding 
himself as a being of a superior class. 
Jury, oy and prosecuting counsel 
are linked in an effort to punish the 
unfortunate man who is placed in the 
dock. In England the prosecuting 
counsel is thought to exceed his duty 
if, in an ordinary case, he uses all the 
skill of his profession to obtain a con- 
viction ; but in Ireland the prosecuting 
counsel’s greatest achievements are 
those in which he obtains convictions 
on behalf of the Crown. I venture to 
think, Mr. Speaker, as there is already 
great distrust of the law in Ireland, it 
would produce a disastrous effect if 
this House were to decide that a further 
change in the law, opposed by the vast 
majority of Irish Representatives, shall 

carried out in such a way as will 
deprive the mass of the people of 
knowing anything about what goes 
on. If the Government persists in 
sending for the consideration of Stand- 
ing Committees Bills on which there 
is an essential difference of opinion as 
to the principle, they will entirely 
destroy the utility of these Committees. 
If Bills like this are sent to the Stand- 
ing Committee there will be no moder- 
ste or reasonable measure, about which 
there is a general agreement, passed 
through it this year. The consideration 
of the Amendments to this Bill will 
necessarily be more lengthy in a 
Standing Committee than in a Commitee 
of the whole House, for many reasons. 
In the first place, the Closure does 
not apply in the same way. At any- 
rate it is not so commonly applied, and 
for other reasons it is probable that the 
discussion before the whole House 
would take a shorter time than the dis- 
cussion before a Standing Committee. 
So I venture to ask the Government, 
if they wish the Standing .Committee 
on Law to do any useful work in the 
interests of legal reform during this 
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Session, to withdraw the proposal the 

now make and allow this Bill, whi 

must remain essentially contentious, 
and on which there must remain an 
essential difference between the Irish 
Members and Members on the opposite 
side of the House, to be discu ina 
Committee of the whole House. I 
appeal to those Gentlemen opposite, 
who though they may be Conservatives 
are not in favour of uprooting every 
principle of freedom which still remains, 


to help us in passing this reasonable 
Amendment, and I appeal to them to 
prevent the ing of a Motion which 


wouid be disastrous to the administra- 
tion of the law in Ireland, and would 
destroy the last vestiges of respect for 
the administration of justice that are 
left in the Irish people. 

(3.32.) Tae FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): With regard to the obser- 
vations that have been made as to 
the absence of my hon. Friend the 
Attorney General (Sir R. Webster), I 
regret it is impossible for him to 
attend in his place, but I will try 
to replace him, and lay before the 
House certain reasons which I think 
should convince hon. Members that the 
course we propose is the correct one. 
The Member for West Belfast com- 
menced his speech by referring to what 
happened at an earlier stage of this 
Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will allow me I will at once 
admit that I fell into error. The Go- 
vernment had rushed the business and 
we were taken by surprise. Ins in 
just now I was in error, and 
another Bill in my mind. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was not 
going to make any point of it, but I 
was going to remind the House that 
the hon. Member had fallen into an 


error as regards this Bill. 
Mr. SEXTON: I confused it with 
another Bill. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There was 
no Closure on this Bill. It was read a 
second time without opposition in a 
thin House, and when the hon. Gentle- 
man and, I have no doubt, several of 
his colleagues from Ireland were absent. 
There was no taking by surprise on the 
part of the Government in any evil sense 
oftheterm. The Bill was on the Order 
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in the ordinary way, and the 
Irish Members were t= pater or 
might have been, if they had consulted 
the Paper, that it was likely to be 
brought on. The Member for West 
Belfast alleges that it is not a very 
usual course of procedure to refer to a 
Standing Committee a Bill of which the 
Committee s in the full House had 
already been I say that the 
Committee stage had not been begun. 
The Chairman had been got out of the 
Chair, but no question had been dis- 
cussed, no Amendment had been pro- 
posed, and no progress had been made 
with the measure ; and if the Minister in 

of the Bill thinks that its progress 
would be facilitated by transferring it, 
even at this stage, to the Grand Com- 
mittee, I confess I see no objection to 
that course, and I do not think the 
House would have any reason to com- 
plain. 

Mr. SEXTON: Even if Amend- 
ments have been put down ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know that that ought to make any 
difference. The House is aware that 
the object for which the Grand Com- 
mittees were established was to relieve 
the Committee of the whole House of 
some of the heavy labours thrown 
upon it. But the hon. Member has 
a further objection to the course pro- 
posed by the Government, based upon 
the fact, as he seems to think, that the 
powers of the House to move Instruc- 
tions on going into Committee had 
been destroyed by the particular pro- 
cedure we have adopted. The hon. 
Gentleman is certainly mistaken, be- 
cause, suppose we went on with the 
discussion before a Committee of the 
whole House, the power of moving In- 
structions has already been lost, and 
no additional or further loss is entailed 
by the fact that this Bill is to be dis- 
cussed upstairs. Further, I do not 
think either the Member for West 
Belfast or his friends need be afraid of 
the particular procedure in.this case, 
because I do not gather that any of 
the points which they desire to bring 
before the Committee are of a nature 
which would require an Instruction to 
be moved. I have taken down some of 
the points they have mentioned. For 
example, there is the point that 
counsel should be allowed in order to 
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tect witnesses ; that power should 
taken to limit the cross-examination 
of a person on his trial; a limitation 
of the subjects on which he may give 
evidence; and the character of the 
Court before which this evidence on 
the part of the alleged criminal is to be: 
taken. All these, I admit, are points of 
great importance, but none of them 
would uire an Instruction to be 
moved beforehand that they might be 
adequately dealt with in Committee. 
What is true about the details of the 
Bill is equally true with respect to the: 
next point; and if I may gather from. 
their speeches, what hon. Members 
really desire is the exclusion of 
Ireland from the Bill. They based 
their opinions on certain alleged short- 
comings of the legal tribunals in Ire- 
land. They can scarcely expect me to 
with them in their estimate, 
either of trial by Resident Magi 
trates or by Judges of Assize. But 
whatever may be the ground of their 
opinions, the question of the exclusion 
of Ireland from the operation of the 
measure is emphatically a question 
which can be dealt with without in- 
struction, and emphatically a question 
to be dealt with by the Grand Come. 
mittee on Law. In fact, questions of 
that kind can be far better discussed 
in the Committee upstairs than in the 
whole House. Lawyersare very strongly 
represented in the Grand Committee— 
Insh lawyers are very strongly repre- 
sented, and the lay elementis not absent, 
and everyone will admit that subjects 
such as this should be approached with 
technical knowledge, which we can 
hardly in proportion muster in our De- 
bates in Committee in this House. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
(Mr. Knox) said that he is not a Member 
of the Grand Committee. That would 
not — his Amendment being 
moved by some other Member who 
approved of it; and it is the infallible 
practice of the Committee of Selection,,. 
with whom rests the responsibility of 
constituting these Committees, to ap- 
point additional Members who are 
specially interested in any subject, 


and one of their methods of ar- 
riving at a decision is noticing in 
whose name Amendments are: down,,. 
and who in the House have shown 
special interest in, or objection to, the: 
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measure to be discussed by the Com- 
mittee. So I apprehend the Members 
for Ireland will not find themselves 
‘excluded from this Committee in pro- 
rtion to their numbers. The hon. 
ember (Mr. Knox) also did not dis- 
ise his determination to extinguish 
this Bill by other means than by mere 
argument and opposition. He openly 
declared his wish that the proceedings 
in the Grand Committee on Law 
should be so protracted as to prevent 
this Bill getting through, and there 
-can be no doubt that his threat was in- 
tended to deter the Government from 
proceeding further with this measure. 
Mr. KNOX: It was not intended 
as a threat. I merely say that the Bill 
‘would be likely to be disposed of 
-quicker in Committee of the whole 
ouse than in a Grand Committee. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
“Gentleman told us what would take 
lace in the Grand Committee, and 
eft us to infer what would take place 
in Committee of the whole House, from 
the number of Amendments which have 
been put on the Paper. On that I will 
say no more. I am far from desiring 
to limit the power of hon. Gentlemen 
‘if they set themselves to the task to 
make it difficult to pass even the most 
useful legislation. Their power is great, 
but possibly it may be found to be a 
little diminished by the fact that some 
of the discussion will go on in the 
Grand Committee. I have been re- 
minded, however, that there is a fourth 
stage of this measure, when it is not 
possible for hon. Gentlemen to speak 
more than once on each Amendment. 
-I do not wish to under-rate the gifts 
and experience of hon. Members oppo- 
site, and if they are going to set them- 
selves to work to lengthen the discus- 
sion on the Report stage that opens a 
prospect which I, as the Minister in 
charge of the Bill, cannot look forward 
to with agreeable feelings. But that is 
in the future, and I hope at this stage 
hon. Members will not oppose the 
transfer of this measure with respect to 
which they have safeguards both in 
the House and before the Grand Com- 
mittee. 5 
*(3.38.) Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): I have for four or 
five years occupied the position of 
“Chairman of one of these two Grand 
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Committees, and I have, therefore, 
gained some experience of the way in 
which they do their work. I yield to 
no one in my admiration of the manner 
in which that work is done; but I 
must say that a great deal depends 
upon the character of the Bills that 
are submitted to the Committees: Bills 
involving some technical legal question 
or some mercantile point, on the prin- 
ciple of which the House is agreed, can 
be dealt with much better, so far as 
details are concerned, by a limited 
body of experts. There are several 
reasons which point to the advisability 
of Bills of this kind being referred to 
the Grand Committees. First of all, 
the Members of the Grand Committees 
do not vote on party lines; secondly, 
they always hear the arguments,and last, 
but not least, their proceedings are 
very rarely reported, and Members, 
having no temptation to play to the 
gallery, generally make their speeches 
short and to the point. But Bills 
of a party character have no place 
in those Committees. Who would 
think, for instance, of referring to 
a Grand Committee the Irish Local 
Government Bill, the details of 
which, as well as the principle, are 
vf a highly contentious character, and 
ought not to be withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the House? Then there 
is a third class of Bills, of which I 
think this is one, which are not exactly 
party Bills, but involve very strong 
feeling and very strong animus on the 
part of a section of Members of this 
House ; and experience shows us that 
this class of Bills ought not to be 
referred to Grand Committees. The 
Home Secretary will remember that 
three years ago an Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill was referred to the 
Grand Committee on Law Bills, 
and we were engaged upon it de 
die in diem for about a month. 
When the Bill came to the House there 
was a complaint both on the side 
of the employers and workmen that 
the details of the measure had not 
been fairly discussed and the result 
was that the Bill was strangled at the 
a stage or Third ing. The 
right hon. Gentleman has never tried 
the experiment of bringing that Bill 
before « Grand Committee again. The 
present Bill is one of no complication 
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whatever ; and a simpler Bill I do not 
think I ever read. It consists of two 
or three clauses, and there is nothing 
to call for that minute, careful, pro- 
fessional discussion which would take 
place in a Grand Committee, and there 
are several special reasons why it should 
not be referred to a Grand Committee. 
‘One is that the principle has not been 
discussed at all in the House, and I 
never knew a case ofa Bill referred to 
a Grand Committee in which the 

principle had not been carefully con- 
veered. Then, with regard to the 
right to move Instructions, it seems 
to me that if the hon. Member 
who desires to move an Instruc- 
tion has to take the chance of the 
ballot for an opportunity, the right to 
move an Instruction becomes a mere 
farce. Upon the general principles 
that I have endeavoured to lay down, 
I think this Bill should not go toa 
Grand Committee; but whether it 
should go to a Select Committee or not 
is another question. Meantime I would 
venture respectfully to make the sugges- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman that he 
should undertake to omit Ireland, and 
then, if he sent the Bill to a Committee 
of the whole House, it would pass in a 
couple of hours. I am_ strongly 
in favour of the Bill, and anxious 
that it should into law, but 
I see clearly that if it be referred to a 
Grand Committee, in which, of course, 
there is no such thing as Closure, the 
chance of passing the Bill this Session 
will be very small. 

*(3.53.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): When the learned Attorney 
General brought in this Bill I felt the 
test vbjection to it, and I was sur- 
prised that there was no discussion on 
it,.as it was not sprung as a surprise 
upon the House. I understood the 
Attorney General to say that there was, 
in his belief, a universal feeling 
among the highest lega! authorities in 
favour of the Bill; and though I view 
the Bill with the greatest anxiety, Iam 
bound to say that so far as my know- 
1 goes there is a very large majority | s 

the legal profession with a strong 
——- in favour of it. I have 
eard it stated that one of its effects 
will be that more convictions will be 
obtained than is now the case. I 
believe that is so, though I do not 
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o apptes it on that ground. Consider- 
e weight is to be attached to the 
objection that in a Grand Committee 
the debates on the Bill will not be 
reported, for it seems to me we ought 
to consider to whom the measure will 
apply. Will it apply to the whole 
community or to the poor and ignorant 
members of it? If there is a Bill which 
of all others will unquestionably affect 
the poor rather _ the rich it is a 
Bill of this kind. “p on exceedingly 
that anythin ‘hould ave been said 
against the administration of justice in 
Treland, but I conceive that that is a 
reason for keeping the Bill in this 
House. I ask the House to consider 
what the Grand Committees are. I 
notice that the right hon. Member 
for Denbighshire (Mr. G. O. Morgan) 
spoke with admiration of the way 
work is done in Grand Committees. 
I have served upon two of them, and 
on those Committees there were few 
practising barristers or solicitors, and 
those who were Members were seldom 
present. They are excused attendance 
on Committees because they are 
ractising lawyers, and yet the right 
hee. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House tells us that the presence of 
these lawyers will be a guarantee of 
proper discussion. This question 
should be discussed by lawyers and 
largely by men who are not lawyers. 
In the Grand Committees on which I 
served we had to wait many days to 
get a quorum, out of 80 or 90 Members 
we could not get 20 present. The 
principal decisions were taken over 
and over again by less than 30 
Members, and we never had 60 per 
cent. of the Members present. Again 
and again also we were out-voted b 
the Government, as will be remembe 
by those who were Members when the 
Bankruptcy Bill was under considera- 
tion. I want the House bee consider 
that the questions would practically be 
decided by 25 or 30 Members, and yet 
if we were to try to raise the same 
— on Report in the House, we 
ould be met with the argument that 
the matter was fully and properly dis- 
cussed in Committee, and that further 
discussion, in view of the large 
majority which decided the question, 
would be trifling with the time of the 
House. I believe the Bill cannot be 
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effectively discussed by a Grand Com- 
mittee, as it is not a question of detail, 
but one of principle. I believe the 
great mass of the people of England 
are in favour of the maintenance of the 

nt system, and look with absolute 
Gaur at the introduction of the 
system in vogue in France and other 
countries, where it often happens that 
poor, dazed, half-educated women are 
subject to severe cross-examination 
without any proper protection being 
afforded them. But I do not believe 
the English Judges would allow this 
to go on, at any rate to anything like 
the same extent. Holding, as I do, 
that the great question in the Bill is 
the principle, ask the Government 
not to send it to a Grand Committee, 
but, if they will not leave it to the 
House, to send it to a tribunal like a 
Select Committee, where the matter 
can be thoroughly discussed. I move 
to omit the words ‘Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, &c.,” to insert the 
words “‘ Select Committee.” 


Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, §.) 
seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the words “the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, &c.,” in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee.”—(Mr. Kelly.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘the Standing Committee on Law, &c.,’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


*(4.2.) Sm H. JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
cashire): I am very glad the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite declared himself a 
strong opponent of this Bill, because 
that probably explains the earlier part 
of his speech. His description of what 
generally takes place on Standing Com- 
mittees must have struck with astonish- 
ment everyone who has taken part in 
the work of those Committees. It was 
an attack representing to the public 
these Committees as a perfect scandal, 
and as not performing their duties. 
The experience of everyone on those 
Committees has been exactly contrary 
to that of the hon. Member, and the 
only explanation I can give of the 
deserted state of the Committee when 
the hon. Member was present was pro- 
bably that he adie that Committee 


with the same tone and force as he 
addressed the House to-day, and it is 
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possible if he was as aceurate im his 
statements on that occasion there were 
ae 3g Pn ee Committee who 
thought the more a 
beset rn ag The hon. Member 
declares himself an ent of this 
Bill, and says it has not discussed 
in the House. My memory does not 
me back to the number of times it 
has been discussed. It has been carried 
by both Parties in the House, and the 
majorities in favour of it show that it has 
been approved of on several previous 
occasions. While I give the hon. Gen- 
tleman credit for being able to add 
something novel to this Debate, 
I do not recollect that on pre- 
vious occasions he used any argu- 
ments to show that this is a bad 
Bill. He speaks of the iniquity of 
allowing prisoners to give evidence. I 
should like to know how he voted when 
it was decided to allow persons to be 
examined at a private inquiry in 
Treland in 1882 ind 1887, and I should 
be surprised if he then thought there 
was any objection to allowing an 
accused person to give his own version 
of the case. The question now is 
whether this Bill is to pass or not. I 
regard this Committee as a fitting 
tribunal to take charge of the Bill, to 
discuss it, and to place it in such shape 
as would be acceptable to those on the 
Committee best able to decide. But 
there is an opinion opposed to that 
view, and if you do refer the Bill, that 
course will not probably cause the Bilt? 
to become law. There will be the 
Report stage and the Third Reading, 
and I am so anxious to see this Bill in 
the Statute Book that I would earnestly 
ask the Government to see if they 
cannot make some concession, and I 
will briefly endeavour to place before 
the right hon. Gentleman some con- 
siderations for doing so. This Bill is 
necessary on behalf of justice and 
humanity. Iam certain of this, that 
for years past—though our desire has 
been to administer justice fairly and 
purely—year by year innocent persons. 
are convicted because they have not 
had the opportunity of stating the 
truth of their own case. We have 
admitted it in several cases, where we 
were creating new offences, or frami 
new ure—in the Explosives Act, 
and the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
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—we allowed the prisoner to give 
evidence. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman is fon of with 
the general question of the principle 
of the Bill, and he is travelling beyond 
the limits of the Amendment now 
‘before the House. 

Sm H.JAMES: I beg ee of 
the House for having travelled away 
from the question, but I was anxious 
to ask the Government to re-consider 
their determination of refusing to allow 
Ireland to be omitted from the Bill. 
Nothing is further from my mind than 
to cast the slightest slur on the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland. If it 
were suggested that Ireland could not 
be omitted without a slur being cast on 
the Irish Judicial Bench, nothing would 
be further from my intention. When 
Thad charge of the Bill in 1886 I took 
that course and offered to strike Ireland 
out of the Bill, and my view was that 
there was not the slightest reason to 
suppose that any slur would thereby 
de cast on the Irish Judicial Bench or 
on the Irish Bar. But I did feel that 
there are different phases of advocacy 
existing in Ireland to those existing in 
England. That is not because any 
blame attaches to my brethren of 
the Irish Bar, but is in consequence 
of the difficulty of bringing the neces- 
sity of conviction home to the minds of 
Irish jurymen ; and they have, therefore, 
become more persistent in their advo- 
cacy, and their cross-examination of 
every witness necessarily differs in 
degree from the practice in this country. 
If the majority of the Irish Members 
are opposed to the extension of the 
Bill to Ireland why cannot you 
say, ‘“‘We will not refuse it to 
those who do want it, because of 
‘the objection of those who do not.” 
I hope this will be no bar to the con- 
sideration of the question whether this 
Bill should be referred to a Standing 
Committee. This is not in any sense 
.a slur passed upon the administration 
of justice in Ireland; it is simply in- 
tended to facilitate the passing of this 
Bill into law, so that the experiment 
may be tried in England ; and if it be 
found successful, it may in course of 
time be applied to Ireland also. 

Git) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
right hon. Gentleman has made a 
direct appeal to me, and I am un- 
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willing for one moment to leave it 
without an answer. He has urged that 
Ireland should be excluded from this 
Bill, and on two grounds: He has 
urged it, first, on the ground of Parlia- 
mentary time. He has told us that 
this is a Bill which is much required in 
the interests of justice in England, that 
there is an annual crop of false ver- 
dicts given in England, by which inno- 
cent persons are sent to gaol or to 
penal servitude for want of this Bill. If 
these are the blessings which would 
flow from this Bill I confess I should 
be very reluctant that they should not 
be extended to Ireland. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman said, having 
regard to Parliamentary time, that the 
opposition raised by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite was of such a character that 
everybody knows, unless Ireland is 
excluded from the Bill the Bill can- 
not pass. Well, I am not in a 
position to give a direct negative 
to that forecast. I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that both the 
condition of the Notice Paper, what we 
have heard this afternoon, and the 
threats held out by the hon. Member 
for Cavan do not foreshadow a very 
cheerful prospect for those who have 
the conduct of business. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had rested his case 
upon the ground of Parliamentary time, 
I should have very little to say against 
the force of his observations; but he 
went further than that, and stated that 
there were methods of advocacy pursued 
at the Irish Bar which made it un- 
desirable that this Bill should be 
extended to that country. I, of course, 
have no personal knowledge of these 
legal matters either in England or in 
Ireland. I have no personal knowledge, 
nor will the House take me as an 
authority on the proper method of con- 
— public trials or on the actual 
method in which public trials are con 
ducted on one side of St. George’s 
Channel or the other. But I must say, 
from my knowledge of the gentlemen 
who conduct public trials in Ireland, 
and upon whom a large amount 
of criticism has been passed, that 
I do not believe that Irish ad- 
vocates would condescend to use to- 
wards Irish prisoners methods that 
would not be adopted by advocates in 
this country. I entirely repudiate the 
view which the right hon. Gentleman 
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has put before the House. However, 
I pass from that. The right hon. 
Gentleman believes that if this re- 
ference to Ireland were dropped the 
Bill would immediately pass into law 
without further difficulty. One right 
hon. Gentleman said it would pass in five 
minutes. I confess my information on 
the subject leads me to greatly doubt 
that. I believe if Ireland were omitted 
from the Bill on the ground that Irish 
counsel, Irish Judges, and Irish Magis- 
trates are not fit to conduct their busi- 
ness in the same way as English 
Judges, English Magistrates, and Eng- 
lish counsel—— 

Sm H. JAMES: I did not say that. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I know the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not say that; he confined his observa- 
tions to counsel; but other hon. Gentle- 
men, speaking on the same side of the 
House with the right hon. Gentleman, 
did say so. 

Mr. SEXTON: My argument was 
confined to the difference in procedure. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is true of 
the hon. Gentleman ; and I think the hon. 
Member for Cavan chiefly dwelt upon 
the shortcomings of the Irish Benchand 
the Irish Magistrates. But my own 
forecast is that if we omitted Ireland 
. from the Bill, hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland on this side of the House would 
oppose the Bill, and its passage would 
not be so easy as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bury is at present 
disposed tothink. However, I recognise 
that, after what has occurred, it is very 
improbable that with the time at their 
disposal the Government would be able 
to get this Bill through the House. I 
should therefore like to have a little 
further time to consider what the future 
course of the Government will be in 
reference to the Bill. But at all events, I 
may state that I do not propose to 
attempt to force the Bill through in- 
cluding Ireland; that proposal, after 
what has occurred, might result in our 
not being able to pass the Bill at all. 

Mr. SEXTON: Do I understand 
that in any event the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not propose to force the Bill 
through, including Ireland, against the 
wishes of the Irish Members ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: No; not this 
Session. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if we are to 
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understand that the Government main- 
tain an open mind with regard to the 
advisability of including or excluding 
Treland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. We 
Boy oy that in any case Ireland can- 
not included. We recognise that 
it would be almost impossible b 
physical force to get it through includ- 
ing Ireland. We must remember the 
fact that, after all, there are only six 
days in the week, and only so many 
weeks in a Session. 

(4.20.) Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I cannot help thinking 
that many hon. Members on _ this 
side of the House, and a great number 
of hon. Members on the other side of 
the House, will hear that statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman with great 
satisfaction. It is obvious that if the 
Government go on with the Bill in- 
cluding Ireland the result will be that 
as my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bury says, and 
as everybody who has attended to the 
question for many years knows, an 
experiment which, whether the right 
hon, Gentleman regards it as a bene- 
ficent experiment or not, public opinion 
in England desires to have tried will 
not be tried. .I do not desire even 
for a moment to get on to the con- 
tentious ground of the Coercion Act ; 
but I only want to make one remark. 
The right hon. Gentleman said it was- 
hard that he should be asked to 
deprive Ireland of a change in the pro- 
cedure which my right hon. and learned 
Friend described as a great boon ; but 
that is a principle of his legislation,. 
which he forgot with respect to criminal 
procedure in Ireland. But I do not 
want to put the case upon that ground.. 
Nor do I wish to put it on the ground 
stated by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bury who 
objected to the extension of this Bill 
to Ireland on account of the difference 
that exists between Irish and English 
advocacy. It isnot necessary, in order to 
justify the exclusion of Ireland from this. 
Bill, to go into that. The sole direct 
ground on which, in the present case, 
I should press the Government to con- 
sider favourably the exclusion of Ire- 
land is this: that it is desired to have: 
an experiment tried in England in con- 
formity with English opinion, but they 
ought not to wish -to impose upon. 
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Ireland a change which Irish opinion 
does not like. 


*(4.22.) Mr. BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid): I am a supporter of the 
principle of this Bill; but I shall 
strenuously oppose it if Ireland is 
omitted from its scope, and I believe 
that other hon. Members sitting near 
me will take the same course. It is 
all very well for the right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury to say that 
he did not intend the suggestion that 
Ireland should be excluded as any slur 
upon Ireland. But it would be a 
slur if a measure generally admitted 
to embody a desirable amendment 
in the Criminal Law should not 
be extended to Ireland. Having been 
engaged at the Irish Bar profes- 
sionally for some years, and largely 
employed in criminal cases, usually 
for the defence, I can state that there 
is no difference as to the mode of 
advocacy between Ireland and Eng- 
land. There may be a difference in 
the circumstances to which that 
advocacy may be applied, but there is 
no difference in the method. The 
right- hon. Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. J. Morley), who has 
just sat down, has had some experience 
of how trials are conducted in Ireland, 
having given evidence as a witness 
and having been cross-examined for 
several hours; and I was glad to note 
that he was very careful not to rest his 
argument on any such ground. Lord 
Coleridge, speaking on this very Bill in 
the House of Lords, said that since the 
passing of the Prisoners’ Counsel Act— 

a ey | counse! do now, in reply, 
speak with a force and and with a 
partisanship against prisoners which formerly, 
when there were no speeches by counse! for 
prisoners, they were not in the habit of doing.” 
Such was the Lord Chief Justice's 
comment on the methods of English 
advocacy, which do not differ from 
those of Irish advocacy. The news- 
papers from time to time report 
“‘scenes’”’ in Irish Courts, which are 
calculated to give a false impression in 
this country as to how trials are con- 
ducted in Ireland; and injustice is 
done by them both to the counsel 
who defend, including hon. Members 
opposite, and to the counsel who 
prosecute for the Crown. It has been 
further suggested that there is a 
difference in the spirit governing the 
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administration of the law in Ireland 
which would justify this exception 
being made in the case of that country. 
I have been engaged in many criminal 
cases, including about twenty cases of 
murder, during the last few years in 
Ireland ; and I can say most positively 
that, if there is any difference, it is 
that there is a more sympathetic feeling 
towards prisoners in the administra- 
tion of an Irish Court than in that 
of an English Court. I believe that a 
prisoner in Ireland gets “‘ the benefit 
of the doubt” extended to him more 
favourably than in England. Lord 
Morris mentioned to me to-day that he 
was 22 years on the Irish Bench, that 
he tried numerous criminal cases, and 
that there never was a single prisoner 
executed who came before him. I 
venture to say that no English Judge 
who has been on the Bench for the 
same length of time could say the 
same thing. I most respectfully re- 
udiate the suggestions which have 
eos made against the Irish Bar and 
the administration of justice in Ireland. 
The danger which attends the adminis- 
tration of the law in Ireland is not 
partiality in the Judge ; it is intimida- 
tion directed against the tribunal. 

*(4.28.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I think the House 
should not allow itself to be beguiled 
into a controversy as to how trials 
are conducted, and the respective 
merits of English and Irish advocacy. 
Let us look at this Bill as practical 
men. The question has not been dis- 
cussed in this country with reference 
to Ireland, but it has been discussed, and 
discussed for many years, by the most 
eminent lawyers in this House and on 
the Bench, with respect to English 
trials, English jurisprudence, and 
English rm of procedure. A very 
large number, at all events, of those 
who know something of the administra- 
tion of justice in this country are of 
opinion that if this change were intro- 
duced into the criminal system, some 
guilty persons who now escape would be 
convicted, and a great many innocent 
persons who are now convicted would 
be acquitted. Parliament itself has 
recognised it in two of the most 
recent and most stringent Statutes— 
namely, the Criminal w Procedure 
Amendment Act and the Explosives 
Act. We want this reform in Eng- 
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land. We have wanted it for ae 
years. As practical men why shoul 

we not have the experiment tried? 
The right hon. Gentleman says it 
would take a great deal of time; it 
could not take a great deal of time. 
I venture to say that one single day’s 
sitting in the Grand Committee would 
passthis Bill. It has already passed 
through the House of Lords; and it 
has come down here with the stamp of 
their approval. It has passed the 
Second Reading stage in this House. 
I believe one day in the Grand Com- 
mittee, and possibly one;night—no, not 
a half or a quarter of a night—spent on 
the Third Reading would put the juris- 
prudence of England and the English 
people in possession of a great boon 
which they desire and which they 
believe would promote the administra- 
tion of justice. I appeal to the 
First Lord—I appeal to the Govern- 
ment—to pass a measure which I 
venture to say will be found to be one 
of the most beneficial which they have 
placed on the Statute Book during the 
present Parliament. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Order for Committee on 
the Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill [Lords] 
be read, and discharged ; and that the Bill be 
committed to the Standing Committee on 
Law, &c. 


INDIAN COUNCILS ACT (1861) AMEND- 
MENT BILL [Lords].—(No. 182.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 2. 
(4.31.) Amendment proposed, 


2, at the end of the Clause, to add 
the words—“ A record of all proceedings at 
the meetings of the Viceroy’s Council, as now 
ublished in the ‘ Gazette of India,’ and of the 
Preskdveey and Provincial Councils, shall be 
published in separate volumes and presented 
yearly to Parliament.”—(Mr. Schwann.) 


Question, ‘“‘That those words be 
there added,” put, and negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 3 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 
(4.32.) Sm W. PLOWDEN (Wolver- 


hampton, W.): Before we lose sight of 
this Bill in Committee, I should like 


Mr. H. B. Fowler 


In 
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to make a last effort to obtain from the 
Government an express recognition of 
the principle which they have admitted, 
of the desirability of representative 
natives being added to the Indian 
Councils: This is the last opportunit 
that we can have of rectifying what i 
believe is a defect, and I hope that that 
defect may be rectified. Every single 
administrator of great experience who 
has held high position in India has 
now admitted the desirability of this 
change in our administrative system in 
that country. The change has been 
admitted as desirable in years long 
gone by, but opinion is now much more 
largely gathered together in favour of 
its adoption. Now, Sir, I believe there 
is one method by which this recognition 
can be at this stage of the Bill ad- 
mitted. I do not suppose the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Evesham 
Division of Worcestershire would raise 
any opposition to the recognition 
of this principle of representation 
which I seek to see admitted 
into the Bill. I was very grieved to 
hear in the Debate a few nights ago the 
remarks which fell from the hon. 
He qualified the words 
which he had used, but he stated dis- 
tinctly that in times of crisis and dan- 
ger the natives of India were not, for 
ability and energy, able to take the 
place of Europeans. I would traverse 
altogether that statement. I think it 
is most unfortunate that an hon. Gen- 
tleman in his position and with his 
knowledge should have ventured to 
formulate such an opinion and to have 
expressed it in this House. He, I be- 
lieve, was not present in those series 
of sad events which took place in 1857 
in India. I think the country was un- 
fortunate in his absence, and I think 
the hon. Baronet himself was unfortu- 
nate in being absent, because a man 
of his great administrative ability 
would in these serious occurrences 
have been of great assistance in the 
country ; and, on the other hand 
(4.36.) Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney, Cornwall, nao eg he I 
understand the hon. Member desires 
to move an Amendment to this Bill 
referring to the desirability of adopting 
the representative principle in the 
Councils. The Porembis is always taken 
last, in order that it may be in perfect 
consistence with the Bill in its final 
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-shape. The Preamble would not be 
consistent with the Bill in its final 
shape if amended as proposed, and 
therefore the Amendment would be out 
of order. 

(4.37.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
S.): Is it within your knowledge, Mr. 

. Courtney, that the Government have 
in three cases admitted the represen- 
tative principle ? 

THE CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 
That is in no way relevant. 


Bill ree without Amendment ; 
to be read the third time upon Monday 
next. 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 230.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress, 29th April. | 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


POSTPONED CLAUSES AND SCHEDULES. 


Clause 4. 

(4.40.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
think this clause must be again post- 
poned, as it is a Definition Clause, and 
there must be modifications made in it. 

*Tur LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. 
J. Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews Universities) : If it be a com- 
petent course it is desirable, as this is 
a clause that must be amended in a 
consequential manner, to bring up the 
Amendments on Report. 

(4.41.) Dr. CLARK: This is a De- 
finition Clause, which requires modifi- 
cations. Asa rule, Definition Clauses 
are ai the end of a Bill, otherwise you 
must have discussion upon them. 
Therefore, I think it had better be 
postponed ; but I do not desire to press 
its postponement. One of the matters 
which we must discuss if it is gone on 
with now is Sub-section 9, which 
covers the word ‘‘ Commissioners,” as 
against ‘‘ Councillors.” 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
It would be very unusual to postpone 
a clause again. It appears quite simple 
and not a disputed matter to make 
Amendments to a Definition Clause 
at a subsequent stage of the Bill. 

(4.42.) Dr. CLARK: I have an 
Amendment to leave out of this clause 
Sub-section 9. This raises the question 
as to whether the title in the burghs 
shall be ‘‘ Councillor” or ‘‘Commis- 
sioner.” The old term in all the 
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Royal burghs, and in all the 
burghs, until I think the Police Act, 
was Town or Burgh Councillor, and 
this term is used in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. But the Council 
in a police burgh in Scotland is called 
a Board of Commissioners, and the 
members are named Commissioners, 
so that under the present position of 
things you have old Royal burghs with 
a population of 700—sometimes only 
300 or 400 — with Councillors, and 
large police burghs with Commis- 
sioners. I am a little doubtful whether, 
under the new clauses, even an old 
Royal burgh, except under the old 
Royal Burgh Charters, will not change 
its terms, and the members be called 
Commissioners. New police burghs of 
a population of 68,000 or 70,000 are 
very much more important than the 
old decaying and dying Royal burghs ; 
and it is a point of honour among 
them that they have a right to the terms 
“Council” and “Councillors.” Iamglad 
to say we have carried our point so far 
that in future these large burghs will 
have a Provost, and Magistrates, and 
Councillors. If the Lord Advocate 
will give us any explanation why he 
should have the two phrases then, of 
course, I will not press my Amend- 
ment ; but to place the large burghs 
under the Police Acts in the same 
position as Royal burghs as to 
name, style, and authority, is practi- 
cally the aim and object of this Bill; 
and I do not see why we should retain 
both names. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 9, to leave out Sub-section (9).— 
(Dr. Clark.) 


Question pone “That Sub-sec- 
tion (9) stand part of the Clause.” 


*(4.44.) Sm'C. J. PEARSON: In one 
sense this may be regarded as a verbal 
matter ; but there is another sense dis- 
closed by the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber, that shows it is more important, 
for it touches sentiment. I believe my- 
self there are sufficient reasons for keep- 
ing this designation. In the first place, 
it has become a perfectly well-known and 
distinct term in Scotland, because it is 
a term applied to bodies created under 
the Police Acts of 1850 and 1862, and 
has a distinct meaning. Having that 
meaning, it has not only p into 
the ordinary language of the people, 
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but has been over and over again 
adopted in Statutes. It is a convenient 
term, as indicating the fact that these 
bodies are acting under certain Statutes. 
and are not Town or Burgh Councils, 
in the sense in which these words are 
understood throughout the whole of 
Scotland. If there is any value in the 
distinction, it does appear to me that 
as a matter of convenience it ought not 
to be confused, as it certainly would be 
by the Amendment. For these reasons, 
I think the clause should remain as 
it is. 

(4.46.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): We must look at this 
matter practically. We are dealing 
with a Police Act and a Public Health 
Act, which is to apply to all burghs in 
Scotland, police, as well as to every 
other burgh in Scotland. We are con- 
ferring upon these burghs equal powers, 
and if we are going to have uniformity 
at all, why should some burghs call 
their Magistrates Commissioners, while 
others call their Magistrates Town 
Councillors? We are now attempting 
to introduce a uniform system, and 
give uniform powers in all the burghs 
in Scotland; and I do not see why, in 
the future, there should be in some 
cases the title of Commissioner, and in 
others the title of Town Councillor. It 
has been urged, as an argument for 
retaining the distinction, that these 
were introduced as Police Commis- 
sioners. They were introduced then, 
because ‘their powers were of a very 
limited kind. They were only practi- 
cally, police powers, and, therefore, had 
to be distinguished from Town Coun- 
cillors, who had larger powers. But 
the object of this Bill is to bring about 
uniformity in local management, and I 
can see very great inconvenience in 
keeping up the distinctive terms.” [ 
hope, therefore, the Amendment will 
be accepted. 


(4.48.) Dr. CLARK: I take it that 
under the first Schedule we are repeal- 
ing all the other Burgh Acts of all 
kinds, of William and all the other 
Sovereigns before Victoria. We are 
beginning again de novo. This is a Bill 
to consolidate, and if the Lord Advo- 
cate will kindly look at page 5, Clause 
5, he will see that the words are— 


Sir C. J. Pearson 
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a Act shall apply from its soa @) to - 
men ev exis' . 
every ep ae umlor this det” 
So that the Bill will affect every burgh 
now in existence, and every burgh that 
is created ; and as you —— all the 
other Acts—the Acts of William and 
others—all your old burghs, your Royal 
burghs, will be in the same position, 
and you will, practically, be taking 
away, under this clause, the title 
of Councillors from those burghs. 
I contend that small toy burghs, with 
only 250 or 270 inhabitants, ought not 
to cin. as a matter of sentiment, any 
right to such a title when large burghs 
with 60,000 inhabitants are debarred 


from it. 


(4.51.) Mr. BARCLAY: I think 
that the office of Burgh Councillor or 
Commissioner should be aggrandised as 
far as possible. I would suggest that 
in all burghs in which the Chief Magis- 
trate is called ‘“ Provost” the term 
“‘ Councillor ” should be used. 


(4.52.) Mr. ESSLEMONT: I do 
not see that any hardship would be in- 
flicted upon anybody by adopting the 
term ‘‘ Councillor.” 

(4.53.) Mr. McDONALD 
CAMERON: Some difficulty may 
arise with regard to the title in cases 
where, as in my own burgh, they are 
governed by a local Act. 


(4.54.) Mr. CRAWFORD: I-sympa- 
thise a good deal with the Amendment, 
but I think it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to carry out the change of name 
throughout the Bill. On the other 
hand, it would be easy to change the 
name afterwards by a subsequent Act 
if it is thought convenient to do so. 

Dr. CLARK: I think it is important 
to take the sense of the House upon 
the matter. 

THe CHAIRMAN : I would point 
out to the hon. Member for Caithness 
that if this Amendment were adopted 
it would, perhaps, involve five or six 
other Amendments. 

Dr. CLARK: Then I will with- 
draw it, and take a Division on an 
Amendment to another clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
(4.57.) Dr. CLARK: I now propose 


to leave out the word ‘‘ Commissioner,” 
and to insert ‘‘ Councillor.” 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 40, to leave out the word 
““ Commissioner,” in order to insert the word 
“ Councillor.”—(Dr. Clark.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Commissioner’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 228; Noes 
77.—(Div. List, No. 108.) 


Clause agreed to. 
‘Clause 5. 


Dr. CLARK: This is a clause in 
which certain burghs are exempted. 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and some of the 
smaller towns are exempted, and a 
number of the smaller burghs wish 
also to be exempted. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the best time to consider the 
matter will be on the Schedule. 


‘Clause agreed to. 


‘Clause 9 agreed to. 
Clause 15. 


Dr. CLARK: Connected with this 
clause is one of the most curious 
features. These large towns, having 
fought against the Bill, now change 
their tactics. They desire to be ex- 
empted, and we are exempting them. 
Now they ask for the right to,take any 
section or sub-section they think proper. 
I think their position ought to be either 
that they want the Bill, or that they 
be taken out of it altogether. I do not 
see any reason at all for empowering 
them to take just what they want. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the Clause.—(Dr. Clark.) ; 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
‘stand part of the Bill.” 


*Sm C. J. PEARSON: In the Police 
Acts hitherto passed, there has been 
power of adoption, and the course seems 
to me desirable in the interests of all 
concerned. If any of the larger towns 
think that any particular section suits 
them or .contains additional powers 
they ought to have, I think it is reason- 
‘able they should be permitted to adopt 
them without incurring the expense of 
coming to Parliament for a special Act. 
I, therefore, appeal to the hon. Member 
ito withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 28. 

Dr. CLARK: This is a Limitation 
Clause. We have found lately that 
ladies are very useful as mem of 
School Boards and in other capacities. 
They have been elected even to the 
London County Council. I want to 
have Home Rule, and therefore beg to 
move to omit the word “male,” in 
order that duly qualified ladies may 
not, on no other ground than that of 
sex, be excluded from the scope of the 
Bill. 

Amendment proposed, in page 16, 
line 17, to leave out the word “ male.” 
—(Dr. Clark.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 36 agreed to. 


Clause 42. 


Dr. CLARK: It appears that the 
object of this clause is, that where 
there are various jurisdictions in one 
burgh, for instance a Burgh Commis- 
sion and a Police Commission, each 
with certain powers, they are to be 
united. The original clause dealing 
with this subject went very much 
further than the one now before us, in- 
asmuch as, among other things, it 
determined how the union was to 
take place. I do not see how you can 
carry out the proposed object by the 
present clause. It seems to me to be 
very vague. I will take one of the 
places whieh will be affected by it. In 
the burgh of Thurso there are two 
classes of Commissioners—namely, the 
Burgh Commissioners who exist in 
virtue of the burgh being a burgh of 
barony, and the Police Commissioners. 
Now, the intention of this clause is 
that those two bodies shall be joined 


together. The wording is that— _ 
“ All the powers and duties already existing, 
or confi by this Act in relation thereto, 


shall thereafter devolve and be invested in, and 
be wholly exercised by the Provost, 
trates, and Town Councils or Commissioners 
as the sole Municipal Authority.” 

Now in a burgh of barony the Police 
Commissioners have the larger powers, 
and what I want to know is, after this 
clause passes, will the Police Com- 
missioners be the authority, and the 
Burgh of Barony Commissioners cease 
to exist ? Of course there is no Provost 


ee 
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in the place. Take another case. 
There is the Royal Burgh of 
Wick and the large Police Burgh of 
Pulteney Town. I take it that they 
would not be merged. The people of 
Pulteney Town are under the impres- 
sion that they will be merged with Wick 

inst their will. There are a number 
of other burghs of the same character. 
The original clause had much more in 
it than this, and it seems to me was 
much clearer. The clause now before 
the Committee is somewhat vague, and 
I fail to see how it will act. 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: It seems to 
me that the original clause was a totally 
different one from this, because it dealt 
with combinations of burghs under a 
voluntary arrangement, whereas the 
present clause is only intended to secure 
that there shall be no conflict or com- 
plication of jurisdiction in a burgh. It 
seems to be obviously proper as a mat- 
ter of convenience to the Magistrates 
and citizens that there should not be 
a double jurisdiction. Burghs such as 
the hon. Member referred to would 
come under Clauses 22, 23, 24, or 25. 
In the case to which the hon. Member 
referred, the effect of this Bill would be 
to sweep the jurisdiction into the hands 
of the Police Commissioners, and not 
into the hands of the Burgh Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. ASHER (Elgin, &c.): I have 
given special attention to this clause, 
as part of my own constituency seems 
affected by it. This clause has clearly 
the effect of merging various authorities 
over the whole of Scotland into one 
Municipal Authority. I do not think 
the clause will be found to contain 
anything at all objectionable. 

Mr. McDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.) : I have in my constituency 
two burghs, the Royal Burgh of Wick 
and another one, Pulteney Town, 
which is governed by Police Commis- 
sioners. The people of Pulteney Town 
have taken counsel’s opinion on this 
clause, and they have been advised that 
they will have to amalgamate with the 
uc Burgh of Wiek, and that they 
will cease to exist as a separate burgh. 
Well, they object to be coerced, and 
they want some definite and reliable 
assurance that amalgamation will not 
be compulsory. 

Dr. Clark 
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‘amended. 
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SCOTLAND (Mr. Granam Murray, 
Bute) : The conclusion to which the 
hon. Member has come — to be an 
extraordinary one. On the arguments. 
used by him, such places as Portobello. 


will be me with Edinburgh and 
Govan with ow. 
Mr. McDONALD CAMERON: 


When this clause is passed am I to. 
understand that it will leave the burghs 
such as I have referred to at liberty to. 
take advantage of this Actas they wish?’ 
*Sm C. J. PEARSON : I do not see 

how you can force the combination of 
two separate burghs by this clause. L 
do not think the hon. Gentleman need 
have any fear on that point. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 46, 60, 75, and 76 agreed to. 

Clause 77. 


Dr. CLARK: I suppose this is one 
of those clauses on which the Lord 
Advocate proposes to make an Amend- 
ment at a later stage. 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON : That is so. 

Dr. CLARK: The object of the 
clause is to place Medical Officers of 
Health in the counties and in the: 
burghs in the same position so far as 
ne org is concerned. Now, 

iplomas are granted for sanitary 

science, and we think it is desirable: 
that the qualification should be 
e think it would be better 
if the clause were delayed so that it 
might be re-cast with the object of 
pene the Medical Officers in the 
urghs and the counties on the same 
footing. 

Mr. McDONALD CAMERON: I 
agree with the hon. Member who has. 
just spoken; and I think it is very 
necessary, in view of the difference that 
has been made in the examinations,. 
that the qualification should be main- 
tained. 

Dr. CAMERON: I think it would 
be well if the Lord Advocate would 
consent to the postponement of this. 
clause in order that the Medical 
Officers of Health might lay their objec- 
tions before him. We have made 
great progress since 1862, and I think 
the Medical Officers appointed under 
this Act of 1892 should be at least on 
a par so far as qualification is con- 
cerned, with the Medical Officers 
appointed under the Local Government. 
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Act. In the small burghs it would be 
impossible to appoint highly-salaried 
men, who alone would be competent to 
di the duty of Medical Officers, 
and I ‘think the clause should be altered 
so that the qualifications of the Medical 
Officers should be on a par with those 

_ required under the Local Government 
Act, and that the smail burghs should 
be empowered to make arrangements 
with the County Authorities, so that 
one fully competent officer could cover 
a large area. I do not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman has his 
Amendment ready, or whether it might 
not be as well to postpone this single 
clause. 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: Thisis, to a 
certain extent, a question of procedure, 
and I do not think there is any 
ambiguity on the subject to which the 
hon. Member has referred. It may be 
in the recollection of the Committee 
that the Public Health Clauses of this 
Bill, strictly so-called, were strongly op- 
posed by a certain body in Scotland 
and by some hon. Members of this 
House. It was thought desirable, in 
order to facilitate the passage of this 
Bill, that these clauses should be 
dropped, and the Bill was very carefully 
gone over with a view to select those 
ciauses which were admitted by those 
interested to fall within the category 
of Public Health Clauses. The result 
was that the clauses with which the 
Committee is now dealing were selected, 
and I may say that the hon. Member 
for the College Division (Dr. Cameron) 
has accurately described the Amend- 
ments which the Government are pre- 
pared to introduce in this clause. The 
Amendments which the Government 
propose to make are entirely within 
the scope of what has been said, and 
hon. Members may rely upon it that 
they will not raise any matter other 
than what has been raised in the state- 
ment just made. I propose to bring 
them up on the Report stage, and I 
believe that the proper form is that the 
clauses should pass subject to that 
undertaking, and not that they should 
be postponed or reserved. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who are interested may feel 
assured that their position will not be 
in any degree worse than it is now. 

Dr. CAMERON: I have no desire 
to offer any opposition to the Bill, and 
what I would suggest is this: The hon. 
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Member for Caithness has an Amend- 
ment on the Paper as to the qualifica- 
tion of Medical Officers ; that might be 
put in at this stage, and that would 
give the sanction of the Committee to 
the Amendment. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman could make his modification. 
on the Report stage. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: I 
have a Petition from the Town Clerk of 
Musselburgh in favour of those Public 
Health Clauses being included in the 
Bill. 

Mr. R. T. REID: I have some Peti- 
tions in the same strain. 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: I have no 
doubt that most people in Scotland 
would rather have a portion of the Bill 
than lose it altogether, and it was with 
that view that we were prepared to 
consider the Public Health Clauses as 
a separate part of the Bill. I do not 
object to adopt the suggestion of the 
hon. Member, and I will accept the 
Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : No Amendment 
has been moved. 

Dr. CLARK signified that he moved 
his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In e 32, line 19, after the word “ prac- 
titioner.” to insert the words “ registered as 
qualified in sanitary science, public health, 
or state medicine.”—(Dr. Clark.) 

Question proposed, ‘“ That 
words be there inserted.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


those 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 78. 


Dr. CAMERON: My Amendment 
refers to the size of the burghs to be 
affected by this Act, and I propose it at 
the request of one of the ——. which 
will be affected. I will read a letter 
on the subject which I have received 
from the Town Clerk of Clydebank, 
who says— 

“Amongst the clauses of this Bill which 
have been postponed for further discussion is 
Clause 78, which seriously affects the b 
ot Clydebank. The burgh was formed in 1 
| with a population of 5,000, and rose to 9,998. 
| at the last Census. We have not had many 
| months to consider our position in — to- 
| the management of the police force till a = 
| posal is made to alter the law with the effect 
| of throwing us back 20 years before we could 
| again hope to manage our own police. Surely 
| the population limit of 7,000 is a sufficient 
| sat without further restrictions. It 
so in the Police Act of 1872 and the 
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Lecal Government Act of 1889 ; and if burghs 
with a population of 7,000 have managed their 
ice force satisfactorily in the past, and are 
be entrusted with the same powers in years 
to come, there can be no reason wh 
burghs with a similar po tion, bat whi 
have not yet taken over the control of the 
police, should be debarred from so doing until 
their population reaches 20,000 at a 
taking of the Census. Assuming that you are 
taking an interest in this clause on behalf of 
other burghs similarly situated, permit me to 
t one or two alternative Amendments 
suited for burghs over 7,000, but which 
have not yet taken the police into their 
own wl (1) Clause 78, page 33, 
line 5, delete ‘And at the a of the 
passing of this Act maintained a me 
lice force, and of burghs which at the date of 
e last Census had a population of not less than 
20,000,’ or (2) Clause 78, page 33, line 7, after 
*force,’ insert ‘or formed into a separate 
lice district in terms of the County 
‘olice Act, 20 & 21 Vict., Chap, 72,’ or 
(3) ‘That the limit of Pop tion be 
10,000, instead of 20,000 (line 8), and that 
“Clydebank be scheduled as having a population 
-of 10,000 at last Census for the purpose of the 
Act.’ I shall be glad to furnish you with any 
information regarding this burgh which you 
may deem necessary; and trusting you may be 
of some little service to us with the least 
possible inconvenience, I am, &c.” 


The Amendment I propose would meet 
‘such cases as this, and I move to delete 
from the word “thousand,” in line 5, 
to ‘‘ shall,” in line 8. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 33, line 5, to leave out from the 
word “thousand” to the word “shall,” in 
line 8.—(Dr. Cameron.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and at the passing of this Act’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


Dr. CLARK : Clydebank is not the 
only place affected in this way. There 
are other burghs where a similar ex- 
pression of opinion has been made, and 
the general feeling, I am sure, is that it 
is better for the control of the police to 
be as local as possible. Where the 
Burgh Magistrates have the control of 
the police, they find that they are more 
respectful; but when the police are 
under the control of the County 
Authorities, they are not so deferential 
to the Burgh Magistrates as is con- 
‘sidered desirable. I would also sug- 

st that it isa big jump all at once 

om 7,000 to 20,000 in the way 
of population; and if the Govern- 
ment cannot see their way to 
accept this Amendment, they might 
accept 10,000 as the population. 
With a population of 10,000 they ought 
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to have the option of having their own 
police, and I think the jump from 7,000 
to 10,000 would be fairer than from 
7,000 to 20,000. 

*Smr C. J. PEARSON: It is quite 
obvious that no figure which could be 
fixed upon would be altogether satis- 
factory, as populations wiil fluctuate. 
With reference to the suggested com- 
promise of 10,000, I would remind the 
Commission that the figure 20,000 is a 
compromise. There was a proposal of 
30,000, but it was put down to 20,000 
by one of the Select Committees, and 
the reason for not putting it lower is 
that in regard to the administration of 
police there is a strong opinion enter- 
tained amongst those responsible for that 
administration that it is inexpedient 
to have a separate police force in very 
small communities, and that 20,000 is 
about the limit below which a separate 
police force should not be upheld, except 
in those cases where a separate police 
force has hitherto been maintained, as in 
many cases it has been in burghs of 
much smaller area and _ population. 
The limit of 7,000 is the old limit, and 
it is enforced only in burghs which, at 
the date of the passing of this Act, con- 
tained 7,000 inhabitants and a separate 
police force. But, as regards those 
which do not, it is considered desirable 
that a separate police force should not 
be set up afresk and maintained unless 
the population reaches so much as 
20,000. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: These small 
burghs have practically their own 
police. The question is whether it is 
to be a separate force with a Chief 
Constable. In all burghs they have 
their police force within themselves, 
and I do not think the matter is of so 
much importance as has been made 
out. It is inconvenient in very small 
burghs that you should have a separate 
force and a separate superintendent. 
I have not known that there was an 
trouble in arranging with the Chief 
Constable of the county to have a 
certain number of police subject to the 
orders of the burgh. 

*Mr. BARCLAY: This is a very 
delicate question indeed, and the 
burghs have very strong feelings on the 
matter. One of my burghs, with 
between ten thousand and eleven 
thousand inhabitants, had given up the 
control of its police to the county, and, 
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feeling dissatisfied with the wa 
their affairs were conducted, resum 
control of the police. If the smaller 
burghs.come under the county, they 
ought to be treated as a part of the 
county ; but it seems that the County 
Council can make separate police 
districts of the burghs, and impose 
special rates. These burghs would 
be in a minority on the County 
Council when the question of special 
rating came up, and would not, there- 
fore, be in a fair position. That being 
so, they should be absorbed into the 
county, and not created separate dis- 
tricts with special rates. 

Mr. STEPHEN WILLIAMSON 
(Kilmarnock, &c.): I cannot vote for 
the Amendment. My burgh of Ren- 
frew, with a population of 7,000, has 
not only a se te paties force, but 
a Chief Constable, and they set great 
store upon it. 

Mr. McDONALD CAMERON: I 
think with the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire (Mr. Barclay) that there is often 
great difficulty experienced in the 
smaller burghs, where higher rates 
have to be charged for a separate 
police force. I know several burghs 
where a special rate has been imposed, 
and it has given great dissatisfaction. 

Dr. CLARK: Perhaps the best way 
to meet the case of Renfrew as well as 
other burghs with regard to special 
rating would be to postpone the 
coming into force of the Act till the 1st 
January, 1893, which would give them 
time to consider what they would do. 


(6.0.) Question put. 
The Committee divided :— Ayes 
231; Noes 71.—(Div. List, No. 109.) 


(6.14.) On Motion of Mr. Craw- 
FORD, the following Amendment was 

In 33, line 8, after the word “thou- 
sand,” to insert the words “and of any burgh 
with respect to which it shall be at any time 
proved to the satisfaction of the Sheriff on 
the application of the Commissioners of such 
burgh that it has a population of not less 
than twenty thousand. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 83, 87, and 100 agreed to. 


Clause 101. 


(6.15.) Dr. CAMERON: I beg to 
move— 
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Im page 42, line 7, to leave out the vords 
“and to enforce payment thereof in the same 
manner as 
This clause relates to the case of a man 
who accidentally injures a men He 
is liable to be brought before a Magis- 
trate and compelled to pay the 
amount of the damage. i do not 
object to that ; but this clause confers 
power on that Magistrates to ‘‘ enforce 
payment thereof in the same manner 
as penalties.” This clause is taken 
from the Act of 1862. At that time 
imprisonment for debt existed; since 
then it has been abolished, and there 
is no imprisonment for a civil debt, 
but there is imprisonment for the 
enforcement of a fine. The preceding 
clause, 106, deals with the case of 
malicious mischief, where there is any 
fault. This clause deals with the case 
where there is no fault. The effect of 
my Amendment would be not to allow the 
Magistrate to enforce payment of the 
fine by imprisonment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 42, line 7, to leave out the words 
“and to enforce payment thereof in the same 
manner as penalties.” —(Dr. Cameron.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*(6.16.) Sm C. J. PEARSON: After 
consideration, I feel disposed to accept 
this Amendment. I think, however, 
to make the matter quite clear, we 
should add the words, ‘‘ the sum shall 
be recoverable as a civil debt.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*(6.17.) Sm C. J. PEARSON: I 
beg to move, in page 42, line 7, to 
insert the words, ‘“‘ and the sum shall 
be recoverable as a civil debt.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Ciause 104. 


(6.19.) Dr. CLARK: I beg to 
move, in page 43, line 14, to leave out 
the words ‘occupier or occupiers,” 
and insert the words “owner or 
owners.” This is a clause which 
requires modification. The owner of 
common stairs and passages is re- 
quired to put up lamps and light 
them with gas on the landings 


of houses with flats; and this clause 
compels the occupier or occupiers of 
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such common stairs or passages to light 
and extinguish such lamps or lights at 
such hours as shall be fixed by the 
Commissioners by any bye-law or 
regulation, a fine of 10s. being payable 
for not doing so. I can quite under- 
stand the lights on a staircase comin 
under the control of occupiers, an 
that they should light them and put 
them out; but they may be away 
for a month, and perhaps during 
that time the gas is lit and goes on 
burning night and day, there being 
nobody to look after it. This is 
work which I think ought to 
be done by the Commissioners. 
The Commissioners may pass resolu- 
tions by which they will be able to 
clean and light these places, and then 
charge the occupiers of the house for it. 
I do not see why the owners of the 
front land shall be compelled to pay in 
respect of these passages, when they 
not only go to the back land, but go 
straight on. They then come to be 
thoroughfares, and the cost ought to be 
borne by those who take advantage of 
them. I think the clause as it is drawn 
now is very unfair to the occupiers. It 
_ on them a burden that ought to 

long to the owners or to the general 
ratepayers. 

Amendment proposed, in page 43, 
line 14, to leave out the words “ occu- 
pier or occupiers,” and insert the words 
‘‘owner or owners.’ —(Dr. Clark.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


(6.22.) Mr. Me DONALD 
CAMERON : I hope the Government 
will accept the Amendment. The 
reasons which the hon. Member for 
Caithness has given show clearly that 
the clause will remove the responsibility 
which ought to rest with the owner. I 
am perfectly certain that under the 
clause as it stands the work will not 
be well done, and will not be effective. 

*(6.23.) Sm C. J. PEARSON: This 
clause is expressive of the, law as it 
now stands ; it will not lay any addi- 
tional burdens upon the occupier. Ifa 
passage, though used as a thoroughfare, 
is nevertheless private, then it will be 
a matter not for the Commissioners, 
but for the owner or occupier to look 
after the lighting. It will be noticed 
by the Committee that the first para- 
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graph of the clause lays upon the 
owner the obligation of providing, 
upon requisition by the Commissioners, 

necessary lamps and means of light- 
ing, and the necessary supply of gas or 
other light ; so that the proposition is 
this: that the owner, having done that, 
shall, in addition, have to come in the 
morning to clean, and in the evening to 
light, and at night to extinguish the 
lamps, and that these are not among 
the ordinary duties of the occupier. 
I appeal to the hon. Member on the 
ground that this is not an increase of 
the burdens of the occupier, and also 
on the ground of the obvious propriety 
of the provision in the clause, not to 
press his Amendment. 

(6.25.) Mr. BARCLAY (Forfar- 
shire): I do not think the right hon. 
Gentleman quite understands the effect 
of this clause. It, on the face of it, 
reverses what I believe has been the 
invariable practice in Scotland. In 
Scotland the occupiers provide the gas 
fittings, but the clause proposes that 
the landlord shall do so. 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: There is 
nothing to prevent the occupier putting 
up as many gas fittings as he likes. 

Mr. BARCLAY: I am afraid I have 
not made my meaning quite clear. 
What I say is that it is usual for the 
gas fittings to belong to the -ccupier. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Inside 
the house. 

Mr. BARCLAY: But here the first 
portion of the clause provides that the 
owner 

“ Shall provide all nece: lamps, bracke 
and ethan tonann of lighting” # ” 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: That 
has nothing to do with the inside of 
the house. 

Mr. BARCLAY: If it is not inside 
the house, why on earth. should the 
occupier pay for it? This is a practical 
question, for the clause is intended to 
apply to tenements with 20 or 30 
tenants. Now, how is it practicable, 
with this class of tenants, who occupy 
for perhaps only a few weeks or 
months, to come to an arrangement 
with them as to when the gas is to be 
lighted, when it is to be extinguished, 
and bow the cost is to be provided? 
It is impossible. 

*(6.27.) SmC. J. PEARSON: The 
gas will be paid by the owner. There 
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is no question in this case as to the 
owner or the occupier paying for the 
gas. It is a mere question of cleaning, 
lighting, and extinguishing the lamps. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E. : 
I do not think that there is any 
necessity for this clause at all. I 
think it might be well left to private 
arrangement between the owner and 
occupiers, and I would, therefore, 
suggest to the Lord Advocate that he 
should take out this section altogether. 

(6.28.) Mr. BARCLAY: I think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has not 
thoroughly mastered this clause. By 
a subsequent section he will observe 
that the cost of the gas, if there is an 
arrangement between the Commis- 
sioners and the owner and occupier, 
is to be borne by the occupier, and 
that the cost may be recovered by the 
Police Commissioners. Anybody who 
knows anything about these houses and 
their tenants must know that this is 
practically impossible—that the Police 
Commissioners could not go weekly 
and collect the cost in amounts of a few 
‘shillings. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: The clause 
does not provide that they should. 

Mr. BARCLAY: I think it does, 
and in order that the Committee may 
understand it, I will take the liberty of 
reading the third part of the section— 

“It shall be in the option of the Commis- 

sioners to resolve, on a Motion, of which 
due notice has been given, to contract for, 
or supply, gas or other light for such common 
stair, , or private court, and to 
clean, ight, and extinguish the same by their 
servants, and recover the expense thereof to 
an amount not exceeding the sum of 20s. for 
each burner per annum from the occupier, or, 
if there are more occupiers than one, then 
proportionately, according to the number of 
ithe occupiers of any building to which access 
is obtained by such common stair, passage, or 
private court.” 
That seems very clear and distinct, but 
that is what I object to, because it is 
impossible for the Commissioners to 
accomplish it. The lighting of these 
common stairs, which are in one sense 
public thoroughfares, and in another 
= of a private meee ought to be 
aid upon the owner, and, if he likes, 
he can add so much to the rent of the 
house in consequence. I am surprised 
the Government should persist in re- 
fusing to accept the Amendment. 

(6.32) Dr. CLARK: If the 
Lord Advocate will look at the 
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sixth line of the clause he will 
see that it is incumbent upon 
the owner or owners to supply the 
necessary gas or other light which may 
be required. It is very clear that the 
owner or owners are to supply the light. 
Under the first sub-section of the clause 
the occupier or occupiers are required 
to do the cleaning and to light the gas 
and to put it out, but under the last 
sub-section the Commissioners can at 
any time supply the gas and do the 
cleaning, and instead of it being paid 
by the owner and occupier, it is all to 
go upon the occupier. So you propose b 
the first sub-section that the cost sh 
be borne by the owner; then, by the 
second sub-section the cost of the 
cleaning and lighting goes upon the 
occupier, and by the third you propose 
that the Commissioners can come in 
and say: ‘‘We will both supply the 
gas and the cleaning, and charge it all 
to the occupier.” The whole of the 
burdens should have been shifted, not 
upon the occupier, but upon the owner. 
That is why I move to leave out the 
words ‘‘ occupier or occupiers,”’ and to 
insert ‘‘owner or owners.” It would 
be difficult for the Commissioners to ' 
arrange this matter; it has been tried 
and found to be unsuccessful. It is 
very easy to place the burden upon the 
owners, and then the owners can raise 
their rents if they like for this extra 
labour you are putting upon them. I 
think it is a far better plan to lay the 
whole thing upon the owners and give 
him the control, with the Municipality ; 
it is easier to deal with a few hundreds 
of owners than to deal with thousands 
of occupiers. I hope the Lord Advocate 
now understands the clause, and I 
hope he will give us some reason for 
refusing the Amendment. 

(6.34.) Mr. THORBURN (Peebles 
and Selkirk): I only rise to say that 
I think it will be much better to put 
the burden upon the owners, because 
that is the only means whereby the 
money can be collected. 

(6.35.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.) This clause contains the most 
absurd and idiotic provisions I recollect 
in any Act of Parliament for a long 
time. We are familiar with the case of 
common stairs in the Temple, and I put 
it to hon. Members who have chambers 
in the Temple how, as occupiers, they 
would like the obligations put upon them 
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to clean and light and extinguish the 
gas upon the stairs ? Anything more in- 
conceivably idiotic I never heard of in 
my life. The rational way of dealing 
with cases of this kind is that there 
should be some common property as in 
the Temple and Inner Court. The 
whole of this clause is a thing which is 
absolutely absurd and impracticable. 
It has been pointed out that there is 
an additional reason why nothing 
should be thrown upon the occupier, 
because in the last sub-section the Com- 
missioners are empowered, if they think 
fit to exercise their powers, to charge as 
much as 20s. from the occupier for 
each burner. That is a most mon- 
strous charge upon the occupier, and 
that is a charge not merely for the 
obligation which is thrown upon the 
occupier by the provisions of the sec- 
tion, but also for the whole of the 
gas which is consumed. There is 
absolutely no sense of propriety in this. 
I am told it was in the Act of 1862; 
I am astonished to hear it. I think 
the duty of lighting the gas at a par- 
ticular time and putting it out at a 
particular time is a perfectly absurd 
one to throw upon the occupiers. 

*(6.35.) Sm C. J. PEARSON: The 
Amendment is in line 14, to substitute 
“owner ” for ‘‘ occupier,” but the sug- 
gestions have ranged over the Ist and 
8rd sub-sections, and the references to 
the Act of 1862 have no connection with 
the provision here. 

Dr. CLARK: I may explain that I 
did not want to put so many Amend- 
ments on the Paper. 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: My proposal 
is that we consider this Clause in 
reference to the supply of gas, and that 
we bring up a Clause on Report. The 
Amendment does not raise that point. 
I will inquire if there is any reason 
for the distinction made in the Clause 
between the liability of owners and the 
liability of occupiers. While I cannot 
accept the Amendment—for I think it 
is reasonable that the owners should 
undertake the duty of cleansing, light- 
ing, and extinguishing—I will under- 

e to re-consider the Clause. 

Dr. CLARK: I have no objection 
opens over the Clause now; but it 

ill be very difficult to carry out 
this method, if not utterly impossible. 

*Mr. BARCLAY: In a building con- 
taining twenty or thirty tenements, and 
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occupiers constantly changing, I do not 
see how it will possible for the 
occupiers to hold meetings and come 
to arrangements for the lighting and 
putting out, &. I should strongly 
recommend the withdrawal of 
Clause now, and the introduction of a 
new clause. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The 
Clause is precisely the same as that in 
the Act of 1862, which has been 
attended with no inconvenience. 

Mr. HUNTER: Because it has not 
been enforced. It is a question for the 
Commissioners to deal with. I hope 
my hon. Friend will divide on the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: Where theduty 
is laid upon the owners there will be no 
difficulty in the owners making an 
arrangement with the lighting authority 
or with their own tenants. The putting 
these words into the Clause is an en- 
tirely unnecessary interference. 


Dr. CLARK: Does the Lord Advo- 
cate propose to postpone the Clause, or 
to agree to it and modify it on Report ? 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON : It cannot be 
postponed at this stage; it must be 
passed or negatived. I would suggest 
that we pass the Clause now subject to 
an undertaking to bring up a clause on 
Report dealing with all the points. 

Dr. CAMERON: Let us divide on 
the question that the Clause stand, and 
if a new clause is brought up on Report 
we can then deal with that new clause. 

*Mr. BARCLAY: There are two 
questions at issue—— 

*Sir C.J. PEARSON : I quite recog- 
nise that. 

*Mr. BARCLAY: There is the ques- 
tion whether the occupiers should pay 
for the lighting, cleansing, and so forth, 
and whether the light should be paid 
for by the owners. I certainly think the 
Clause should be withdrawn, and a new 
clause brought up on Report. 

*Sm C.J. PEARSON: It is really 
immaterial. I am quite willing to 
withdraw this Clause now, and I will 
propose a new clause on Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause withdrawn. 
Clauses 108, 109, and 114 agreed to. 


Clause 115. 
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Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
hope the Lord Advocate will consent 
to the omission of this Clause. The 
1st section proposes that the duty of 
sweeping and cleansing the footway in 
front of a dwelling shall rest with the 
occupier. Since the clause wasoriginaliy 
drafted this ae has been fully in- 
quired into by a Select Committee 
appointed, I believe, to inquire into 
the Public Health (London) Act, and 
in the result a clause was introduced 
into the Act for London, under which 
the duty is cast upon the Local 
Authority. If the Committee will con- 
sent to the omission of this Clause 115, 
I propose to substitute the clause from 
the Public Health (London) Act, with 
the necessary alterations to make it 
locally applicable, whereby the re- 
sponsibility for keeping the footway 
clear shall rest under penalty upon the 
Local Authority, not upon individual 
citizens. 

Dr. CAMERON: I trust the Lord 
Advocate will favourably consider this 
proposal. The subject was much 
debated on a former occasion in this 
House, especially in reference to the 
clearing away of snow and so forth. 
Up to the present, the duty has 
devolved on the householder, but I 
think to the detriment of the community 
generally. The provision it is now 
preposed to re-enact was in accordance 
perhaps with the spirit of the time in 
1862, but since then legislation has ad- 
vanced, and the duty is now recognised 
as one for the Local Authority. My 
hon. Friend’s proposal to take the 
clause of the more recent Act as a 
model is a reasonable one. 


Dr. CLARK: At the present time, 
the Commissioners under the clause 
have to keep clean the footway in front 
of unoccupied houses, but in front of 
occupied houses the duty is with the 
occupier. It is frequently the case 
after a fall of snow that while the 
occupiers do their duty, the Commis- 
sioners altogether neglect their share. 
Certainly, I think the duty should 
altogether lie with the Local Authority, 
following the principle adopted in 
London. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I can speak 
from some experience, and say the 
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clause in the Act of 1862 has worked 
most unsatisfactorily. 

It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday. 


CHARITY INQUIRIES BILL.—(No. 278.), 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. A. H. Dyke Ackland.) 


Objection taken. 


Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York,, | 
W.R., Rotherham): I hope my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Morton) will not seriously 
object to the Second Reading. The 
object is simply to enable County 
Councils—and it is purely permissive— 
to assist in parochial inquiries. County 
Councils are anxious to have this 
enabling power, and the Bill has been 
introduced at their request. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
have no desire to oppose the wish of 
my hon. Friend, but, as I read the Bill,. 
it simply allows the County Council to 
find the money, having nothing to do 
with the inquiry at all. However, 
Amendments may be brought forward 
in Committee, though it may be difficult 
to find the opportunity for their dis- 
cussion. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL.—(No. 215.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. SAMUEL H. EVANS (Gla- 
morgan, Mid.): This is simply an 
enabling Bill to allow two County 
Councils to combine for the support of 
an intermediate school for the wants of 
two countries. The proposal is simply 
to do for the Intermediate Education 
Act what the Technical Instruction 
Act of last year did for the Act of 1889. 

Objection taken. 


Second Reading deferred till Mon- 
day next. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
CHASE) BILL.—(No, 257.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


(PUR- 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 256.) 


As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILL.—(No. 274.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


MOTIONS. 





TOWN HOLDINGS COMMITTEE. 
Ordered, That Mr. David Randell be dis- 
from further attendance on the Select 
Committee on Town Holdings. 
Ordered, That Mr. Thomas Ellis be added 
to the Committee.—(Mr. Arnold Morley.) 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES LAW CONSOLIDATION 
COMMITTEE. 

Ordered, That Mr. Paulton be discharged 
from further attendance on the Select 
Committee on Public Libraries Law Consoli- 
- dation, 

Ordered, That Mr. Brunner be added to the 
‘Committee.—(Mr. Arnold Morley.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
-ORDER (GLASGOW, &c.) BILL [Lords]. 

Read the first time; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 
.333.] 





COURSE OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): Will 
‘the right hon. Gentleman say what 
business, if any, will be taken this 
evening ? 

THe FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Baxrour, 
Manchester, E.): As the hon. Gentle- 
man well knows, we are obliged to set 
-down Supply as first Order; and on 
the Motion that you, Sir, leave the 
Chair, several hon. Gentlemen have 
Notices of Motions, discussion upon 
which may occupy the whole evening. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): And 
on Monday ? . 

Me. A. 7 . BALFOUR: As good pro- 
gress has teen made with other Bills 
this afternoon, I propose to put down 
Committee on the Small Holdings Bill 
.as the first Order on Monday. 
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LORD SALISBURY’S SPEECH. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if there is any truth in the report 
of the speech delivered this afternoon 
by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, in which it is distinctly 
stated that he called upon the Orange- 
men of Ulster to fight in the event of a 
decision adverse to the present Go- 
vernment being come to at the General 
Election ; and, further, I wish to ask 
if there is any truth in the report of 
the speech of the noble Lord where it 
is said that he stated—openly stated— 
that in the event of the Orangemen of 
Ulster—a very unlikely event—taking 
up arms in support of their so-called 
interests, the Forces of the Crown 
should not be used against them, and 
that, for his own part, he would do 
everything to prevent the Military 
Forces being employed against these 
men in case they rebelled against the 
decision of Parliament and the Crown ? 
I want to know if there is any truth in 
the assertion that the noble Lord used 
this language, which I find reported in 
the evening papers? I think, at any 
rate, we may expect some explanation 
from the noble Lord’s relative. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: As I was not 
so fortunate as to hear the speech to 
which the hon. Member refers, I am 


not in a position to answer the ques- 
tion he has put to me. 


Dr. TANNER: I will ask the ques- 
tion on Monday. 


EVENING SITTING. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes after Nine 
o’clock till Monday next. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LOBDS, 


' Monday, 9th May, 1892. 





UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND), 
ORDINANCES. 

*Lorp WATSON: My Lords, I ven- 
ture to ask your Lordships to present 
an humble Address praying Her Ma- 
jesty to withhold her assent to the 
words “‘ or in mathematics” occurring 
in Clause IV. (2) of the Ordinance No. 
XI. framed by the Commissioners 
under the Universities (Scotland) Act, 
1889. A single sentence will suffice to 
explain why I have ventured to take this 
tep. The clause in question requires 
that a student shall pass in a higher 
standard so far as regards mathematics. 
For a pass degree mathematics is an 
alternative subject with natural philo- 
sophy, but the same conditions do not 
apply to a class in natural philosophy. 
Attendance at a mathematical class 
does not count as part of the degree 
curriculum, unless the higher standard 
has been previously passed. Attend- 
ance at a class of natural philosophy 
counts, without any such requirement. 
It has appeared to me, and it is also 
the opinion of men much more capable 
than I am of judging of these matters, 
that the tendency of the regulation as 
it stands will be to discourage the 
teaching of mathematics in the Scotch 
Universities in the case of students 
proceeding to a pass degree—a result no 
Scotchman can contemplate with satis- 
faction. I wish to explain that accord- 
ing to my view, although these words 
are struck out of the regulation that 
will not make the Code perfect; but 
my object in asking your Lordships 
to petition Her Majesty humbly to 
withdraw her assent from these words 
is in order that the way in which 
these two subjects ought to be dealt 
with—mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy—may be re-considered by the 
Comm ssioners and made the subject 
of a supplementary Ordinance. I do 
not anticipate that the noble Marquess 
who takes charge of Scotch affairs in 
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the Motion, and I am assured that 
the Commissioners themselves agree to 
the propriety of the course which I 
ask your Lordships to adopt. 


Pex Thatan a et presented 
her asnent tothe wetis “erie eemieniation’ 
occurring in Clause IV. (2) of the Ordi- 
nance No. XI. framed by the Commissioners 
under the Universities (Beotland) Act, 1889.” 
—(The Lord Watson.) 

*Lorp SANDFORD: My Lords, I 
am sorry that Lord Kelvin, the highest 
authority in this country on the sub- 
jects involved in the Motion of the 
noble and learned Lord, has been 
summoned to Scotland by the death 
of a brother who was, till within the 
last few months, a no less distinguished 
professor in Glasgow than the noble 
Lord himself. In his absence, and 
with his approval, I rise to say that 
the Scotch Universities Commissioners 
offer no objection to the excision of 
the words objected to by the noble and 
learned Lord. They were certainly 
put in, in the first instance, on the 
advice and with the concurrence of 
these who were most competent to 
guide us on the subject ; but I do not 
think that the full effects of the small 
change made at that time were appre- 
ciated. The words certainly destroy 
the balance between the subjects of 
examination, not only for entrance 
into the Universities but for the 
purposes of graduation; and, in assent- 
ing to the change, I quite agree with 
my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Watson) that it will be necessary for 
us to exercise our discretion as to 
passing hereafter an explanatory or 
amending Ordinance in consequence of 
this change. 


Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN : 
Before this question is put, might I ask 
for an explanation with regard to this 
Clause IV.? Sub-section (1) says that 
attendance on any class shall not 
qualify for graduation, and then follow 
Sub-sections (2) and (3), which refer to 
attendance on particular classes. I 
cannot myself understand why those 
sub-sections are needed, and I would 
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ask for an explanation. ' No. (1) appears 
to cover the two others. 

*Lorp SANDFORD: If thenoble Lord 
will look at No. (1) I think he will see 
that it means that attendance at no 
class shall qualify for examination 
until the whole preliminary examination 
is passed, while No. (2) merely raised 


the second barrier in the erection of a |- 


higher standard of mathematics before 
a student can attend a qualifying class 
in that subject. This brought niathe- 
matics into conflict with natural 
philosophy, but there is really no dis- 
crepancy between the two sub-sections 
of Clause IV. of the Ordinance. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
— Marquess of Loruran) : My Lords, 

have only to say that I made inquiries 
after the noble Lord put down the 
Motion upon the Paper, and I find that 
the Scottish Universities Commission, 
who framed this Ordinance, are entirely 
in favour of the Motion of the noble 
and learned Lord, and also that the 
Universities themselves are in favour of 
it. Under those tircumstances I have 
no objection to offer to the Motion of 
the noble and learned Lord. 


Motion put, and agreed to. 


SHORT TITLES BILL [u.1.] 


Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with amendments. 


CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRO- 
PERTY ACT, 1881, AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Report of amendments to be received 
on Thursday next. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (PUR- 
CHASE) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 

to be printed ; and to be read 2* on 

Friday next.—(The Lord Balfour.) 


(No. 96.) 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 

Brought from the Cémmons ; read 1*; 
to be printed; and referred to the 

Examiners. (No. 97.) 
House adjourned at a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 

The Earl of Camperdown 


{COMMONS} 
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Kinsella. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 9th May, 1892. 





QUESTIONS. 





HERSHAM SCHOOL AND THE 
CONSCIENCE CLAUSE. 

Mr. CUBITT (Surrey, Epsom): I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education if it is. 
correct that complaints have been made 
that children attending the Hersham 
School, a public elementary school 
under the School Board of Walton-on- 
Thames, have been compelled to receive 
religious instruction in contraveniéion of 
the Conscience Clause of the Education 
Act ; whether the Hersham School has. 
been declared inefficient in consequence 
of the result of the last examination ; 
and what steps have been taken with 
respect to the Walton School Board 
under these circumstances by the 
Education Department ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): Although the direct re- 
sponsibility of the Board was not 
proved, breaches of the Conscience 
Clause did in effect occur in one or two 
instances some time ago, and the De- 
partment is now engaged upon the 
investigation of another charge under 
the same section of the Act. It is also 
the case that the Hersham Boys’ 
School has been declared inefficient. 
The Department has no intention that 
the Board should evade its duty either 
in regard to the Conscience Clause or 
as to maintaining its schools in a state 
of efficiency ; and unless its procedure 
is thoroughly reformed, it may render 
itself liable to default. 


THE CONVICT KINSELLA. 


Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN (Cork 
Co., N.E.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if his attention has been drawn 
to the case of a prisoner named Kin- 
sella, at present in Maryborough Prison, 
in ill-health, undergoing a sentence of 
20 years’ penal servitude, for an aggra- 
vated assault upon a man named 
Sullivan ; and whether, in view of the 
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fact that Sullivan obtained £150 com- 
— and has long ago recovered 
rom his injuries, and that the sentence 
of 20 years’ penal servitude passed 
upon Kinsella was inflicted at a 
time of great social disturbance and 
excitement in Ireland, he can see his 
way to advise the Lord Lieutenant that 
the ends of justice have been satisfied 
by the term of 10 years’ penal servitude 
& y undergone, and that the cle- 
mency of the Crown might now be 
exercised to remit the remainder of the 
sentence ? 

“THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
I am informed that the convict referred 
to was sentenced, with three others, for 
the attempted murder of John Sullivan. 
who was beaten about the head with 
iron bars and left for dead. I am not 
aware of Sullivan’s present condition of 
health. The question of revising the 
sentence canal upon this convict has 
been before two Lords Lieutenant, who 
decided that they saw no reason for 
remitting the sentence in accordance 
with memorials received. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say, has the 
memorial been before the present Lord 
Lieutenant ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : I will inquire if it 
has been ; I think it has. 


EVICTED TENANTS AND THE LAND 
PURCHASE ACT. 


Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he has ob- 
served that almost every Corporate 
Body and Poor Law Board in the 
County of Cork, with the strongly- 
expressed approval of the Recorder of 
Cork, has now passed unanimous re- 
solutions urging an extension of time 
for the operation of the Evicted 
Tenants’ Clause of the Land Purchase 
Act of last Session; and whether, in 
view of the strong expression of public 
opinion among all classes upon the 
subject, he will introduce a short Bill 
making the required extension ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: This question is 
substantially the same as a question 
addressed to me by the hon. Member 
on 19th February last, and I then 
stated that if information came to me 
that both the landlord and the former 
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tenant desired to avail themselves of the 
provision contained in the section 
referred to of the Act of 1891, but found 
themselves precluded from so doing 
through the limited time in which that 
section was in operation, I should 
consider as to the course to be taken. 
That information would be a condition 
precedent to any action on my part, 
and no such information has reached 
me. 

Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that Boards 
of Guardians are composed equally 
of landlords and tenants, and have not 
these resolutions been passed unani- 
mously with the assent of the ex officio 
Guardians? Can the right hon. 
Gentleman have a better expression of 
both landlords and tenants ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
has, I think, rather missed the point I 
wished to bring before the House. I 
said, if evidence were produced before 
me showing on the part of tenant and 
landlords—in other words, the parties 
interested in making agreements—that 
they desired to make such agreements, 
but were precluded owing to the lapse 
of that section of the Act, then I would 
endeavour to find some means of meet- 
ing the difficulty. No such evidence 
has come before me. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN : In what 
form would the right hon. Gentleman 
desire theinformation to come ? Would 
a memorial from any body of tenants, 
showing the necessity of this, satisfy 
him, or would he wish landlords to 
join in such representations ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I said landlords 
and tenants. 


Contracts. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS, 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury when the 
Return relating to the way in which 
the Resolution of the House of 13th 
February, 1891, in reference to the 
question of Government Contracts is 
being carried out, will be printed and 
circulated ? 

THe SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): The 
Return mentioned by the hon. Member 
is now being rinted, and I hope it will 
be distributed in the course of a few 
days. 

0 2 








Scotch Prison 


E.C. DISTRICT POST OFFICE. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that news- 
papers, posted in Fleet Street and other 
parts of the E.C. Postal District at 
three p,m. on Saturdays, are not 
delivered in Kensington and other 
places within a three mile radius until 
eight a.m. on the following Monday ; 
whether he is aware that this delay is 
caused by the insufficiency of the sort- 
ing staff and the want of space in the 
E.C. District Office ; and whether, con- 
sidering the great inconvenience to the 
public by delay, and the important 
revenue derived by the Postal Depart- 
ment from the distribution of news- 
papers from this centre, he will provide 
a sufficient staff and a suitable building 
for the expedition of the business of the 
E.C. Postal District ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir J. Fereusson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
The omission complained of is excep- 
tional and not regular. Newspapers 
posted up to 4.45 p.m. in minor offices, 
and up to 5.30 p.m. in larger Branch 
Offices, are in time for delivery on the 
same evening. There has been some 
unusual pressure lately in the East 
Central Office on account of numerous 
vacancies among sorters, but that is in 
course of remedy. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Office is not at all suitable for the busi- 
ness to be done there ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: I am aware 
of that; it is about to be enlarged. 
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PUBLIC HOUSE CLOSING HOURS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that the Licensing Court of 
the Comal District of Argyllshire has 
granted certificates extending the 
hours of closing during June, July, and 
August in Dunoon, Sandbank, and 
Innellan beyond the hour prescribed 
by the Licensing Authority under 
the Public Houses, Hours of 
Closing (Scotland) Act, 1887, namely, 
“the Justices of the Peace of the 
county in Quarter Session assembled ” ; 
whether he is aware that in a case 
arising out of a similar conflict of 
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alleged authority between the Justices 
in Quarter Session of Forfarshire and 
the Licensing Court of Arbroath Dis- 
trict, it was decided by the Court of 
Session that District Courts cannot 
override a decision of the Justices in 
Quarter Sessions as to the hour of 
closing; and whether he will take 
steps to call the attention of Clerks 
of the Peace to the definition of 
the Licensing Authority under the 
Public Houses, Hours of Closing 
(Scotland) Act, 1887, as interpreted 
by the Court of Session in the case 
referred to ? 

“Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): I am informed that the 
facts stated in the question are correct. 
I will direct the attention of the Clerk 
of the Peace of the county where this 
irregularity occurred to the decision 
referred to; but I am afraid I cannot 
undertake to supply all such officials 
with the decisions of the Supreme 
Courts which may affect their par- 
ticular duties. 


SCOTCH PRISON OFFICIALS. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether the Committee 
appointed by the Secretary for Scot- 
land to inquire into the salaries, &c., of 
Scotch Prison Officials have made any 
Report ; whether the Government in- 
tend to take any steps to remove the 
distinctions which at present exist 
between the English and Scotch 
prison officials; and whether the 
Government, for the information of 
Parliament, will explain why higher 
salaries are paid to English warders 
and guards than they pay to Scotch 
officers ? 

Sir J. GORST (who replied) said : 
The hon. Member will allow me to 


answer the question. The reply 
to the first paragraph of the 
rmative. The 


een is in the a 
port has been presented. With 
reference to the second and third para- 
grephe, I can only repeat what I have 
said in answer to similar questions 
already put to me, that it is impossible 
in reply to a question to compare the 
various considerations that justify the 
rates of salaries in each particular 
case. 
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Mr. ESSLEMONT: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
put this Report on the Table of the 
House ? 

Sm J.GORST: That is a question 
the hon. Member should address to my 
right hon. Friend the Lord Advocate. 
Perhaps he will give notice of it ? 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I will put the 
question on Thursday. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
WITH DRIMNIN. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) : I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he has 
received complaints regarding the want 
of telegraphic communication betwixt 
Lochaline and Drimnin; and could he 
see his way to accept a much smaller 
guarantee than that last asked for an 
extension to Drimnin ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : An applica- 
tion for a telegraph office at Drimnin 
was made by the hon. Member for 
Argyllshire. The extension would cost 
about £270. The annual expenses 
would be about £50, and the revenue, 
it is believed, would not be more than 
about £5. It is, therefore, impossible 
o accept a smaller guarantee than 
£50. 


MAGHERAFELT COURTHOUSE. 


Mr. McCARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
now aware of the unsanitary state 
of Magherafelt Courthouse; whether 
his attention has been called to the 
report in the Irish News of the 2nd 
instant of the emphatic protest made 
by County Court Judge Neligan, 
Q.C., on the previous day, as to the 
‘‘abominable stench’? and ‘“ most 
dangerous draughts” which sweep 
through the Courthouse ; whether the 
learned Judge stated on the previous 
Monday— 

“ He was obliged to adjourn the Court before 
he hadsat for an hour and to send home all 
the people who were in attendance as suitors 
and witnesses, and inflict on them the incon- 
venience and loss ” 
of coming back again; whether fully 
one-third of the County Court business 
of the entire County of Derry is trans- 
acted in Magherafelt; and whether 
he will consider, in the interest of the 
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public, what steps can be taken to 
remove the danger to health and life 
which at present exists there ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The attention of 
the responsible officer shall be called to 
the matter, and he will, I hope, take 
the necessary steps to have the Court- 
house put into a sanitary condition. 


HORSE BREEDING IN IRELAND. 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the subsidy 
of £5,000 voted towards the improve- 
ment in the breed of horses in Ireland, 
whether he will state how much of it 
has been so applied, and what has been 
done with the balance, if any; whether 
he is aware that there is no person 
from the Division of South Down on 
the Committee appointed under the 
scheme for the County of Down, and 
that none of the four registered stallions 
selected for the county ever visit any 
place within the district of South 

Down; and whether, in view of the 
fact that the population of South Down 
is chiefly made up‘of small farmers 
who stand in need of such facilities as 
are offered under this scheme, steps 
will be taken to give this division of 
the county the benefit of the scheme ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
does not specify any particular year ; 
but I presume he desires to know how 
the annual grant of £5,000 for improv- 
ing the breed of horses and cattle in 
Ireland is allotted ? 

Mr. McCARTAN: This year. 

*Mr. JACKSON : I cannot give the 
figures for this year, because the expendi- 
ture is not yet completed, but I find by 
the published accounts of the Royal 
Dublin Society, that their expenditure 
in this regard during their last com- 
pleted year, ended 31st December, 
1891, was as follows:—By amount 
paid to owners of horses, service 
premiums, fees, &., £3,290 5s.; 
by expenses of local committees, 
£119 17s. 2d.; by service premiums 
for bulls, £1,201 18s.; by prizes for 
mares at local inspections, £955; by 
purchase of pony stallion, £150; by , 
Stallion Show, Dublin, £198 6s. 5d.; 
by auditor's fee, £2 2s.; by balance in 
bank, £492 1s. 3d. ; total, £6,409 9s. 10d. 
The reply to the second aph 
appears to be in the affirmative. It is 
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stated that the benefits of the scheme 
were offered equally to all parts of the 
country ; but no stallions were tendered 
for registration for service in South 
Down ; accordingly there is no regis- 
tered stallion in that district. 

Mr. McCARTAN: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say how it is that 
there is no representative from South 
Down on the Committee ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I presume that the 
Committee is appointed by the Royal 
Dublin Society. 

Mr. McCARTAN: They appointed 
no person from South Down. 


Mr. W.ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.), 
on behalf of Mr. M‘Dermorr (Kilkenny, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that last year the 
sum of £960 was given in prizes to 
brood mares in 16 districts in Ireland ; 
and whether the Royal Dublin Society 
have discontinued the grant this season ; 
and, if so, for what reasons ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I am informed 
that the sum of £955 was given in 
prizes in Ireland for farmers’ brood 
mares in 1891. The Royal Dublin 
Society have discontinued these prizes 
this year, and given the money instead 
to farmers in part payment of the fees 
for the service of thoroughbred regis- 
tered stallions. It is believed that the 
expenditure of the money in this way 
will confer greater benefits upon the 
farmers. 


COMPENSATION FOR MURDER IN 
IRELAND, 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the report of a case in which 
Mrs. Perry, the widow of a land agent 
who was recently shot when driving to 
Mass at Tulla, County Clare, was 
awarded by the Grand Jury £20 as 
compensation for a horse which was 
shot at the time of the outrage, but in 
which the claim for £1,000 for his 
injuries served by Mr. Perry, before he 
died a lingering death from his wounds, 
was disallowed on the ground that the 
Presentment Sessions had no power to 
award compensation to the representa- 
tive of a murdered person ; and whether 
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the decision that there is now no power 


in Prison. 


to award such compensation was cor- 
rect; and, if so, whether he will con- 
sider if he will introduce a measure to 
give power to award compensation in 
such cases ? 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: In the 
event of the Government deciding to 
introduce a Bill for the purpose of 
awarding any such compensation, I 
hope it will include the families of men 
shot down at Mitchelstown, Youghal, 
and Tipperary under orders from the 
Irish Government. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity) : My attention has been called 
to the report of the case in question. 
There is under the existing law no 
power to award compensation in such 
cases. The Government do not propose 
to introduce legislation dealing with the 
question. 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, §.): 
Can the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
plain how it was the widow of Captain 
Plunket got compensation—an annual 
allowance ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I do not think that 
has anything to do with this question. 


BIRTHS IN PRISON. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether, having in view 
the repugnance to the infliction of the 
indignity on children being born in 

rison, and the danger to the lives of 
both mothers and children, he will 
consider the advisability of so altering 
the Prison Rules as to permit the re- 
moval of all female prisoners to a pub- 
lic hospital during confinement ? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MattHews, Birmingham, E.): I know 
of no sufficient reason for changing the 
present practice. A pregnant woman 
is always released from prison where, 
in the opinion of the medical officer, 
her confinement in prison would be 
attended with risk to her life or to that 
of the child. Women confined in pri- 
son are attended to in the prison infir- 
mary, where they find as much care 
and medical skill as in a public hospi- 
tal. It is not so much the place of 
birth as the conviction of the mother 
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which involves what the hon. Membgg 
describes as an indignity. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman not aware that 
.a very strong opinion found expression 
‘in the Press in relation to a recent case 
against the indignity of a child being 
born in gaol? Can the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say to what class those women 
belonged to whom he referred on a 
former occasion as having been released 
under these circumstances ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I mentioned 
twelve, I think, and these all belonged 
to the humbler classes, women con- 
victed of theft and such offences. Iam 
quite aware of the feeling to which the 
hon. Member alludes; but, as I have 
-said, I think the conviction of the 
mother is more prejudicial to the future 
-of the child than the mere place of birth. 


SPECIAL TELEGRAPH DUTY. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg 
“to ask the Postmaster General whether 
amongst the telegraphists requisitioned 
for special duty at the last Epsom 
Spring Meeting, were two from Derby, 
one from Northampton, one from 
Leds, two from Leicester, three from 
birmingham, three from Brighton, one 
from Manchester, two from Bristol, 
.and two from Southampton, most of 
‘whom were employed on special duty, 
-and paid at special rates during the 
‘ensuing week ; will he explain why it 
was necessary to bring telegraphists 
:such a lengthened distance, and at such 
.a large additional cost, when the staff 
-of the Central Office in London were 
available ; and whether he will see his 
way, in justice to the clerks at the 
‘Central Telegraph Office, and with a 
view to economy, to supply the staff at 
special events from the nearest centre ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: The arrange- 
ments made for the service in question 
were those which were deemed most 
-convenient and economical, and no 
-question of justice or injustice arises 
in connection with them. 


APPOINTMENT OF TEACHER AT 
DOWNPATRICK WORKHOUSE. 
Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
‘Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
-Of Ireland whether he is aware of the 
protest against the election of Miss 
McGifford as teacher in the Down- 
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patrick Workhouse, forwarded by 
eleven of the Poor Law Guardians to 
the Local Government Board on 
Saturday, 30th April; whether he is 
aware that the Roman Catholic children 
in Downpatrick Workhouse are in a pro- 
portion of five to one of any other 
denomination, and that, there being 
no Catholic official in the Workhouse, 
the Catholic Guardians claimed the 
right to have a Catholic teacher ap- 
pointed ; that Lord de Ros, a Protes- 
tant, in voting for the Catholic appli- 
cant (Miss Dixon), said ‘‘he voted for 
her because he believed the claim of 
the Catholics was a strong one,” and 
the Hon. Somerset Ward, a Protestant, 
said ‘‘ he voted for her because she was 
best qualified for the position”; and 
whether, considering that the voting 
was equal and the Chairman gave his 
casting vote for the Protestant, he will 
cause inquiry to be made into the 
matter, with a view of having the 
present election annulled ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : The Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland have received a 
representation of the nature mentioned 
in the first paragraph. It appears that 
of the 21 children at present in the 
Workhouse school, 15 are Roman 
Catholics and 6 are of other denomina- 
tions. I have no official information 
in regard to the observations attributed 
to the two Guardians mentioned. The 
Chairman of a Board of Guardians has 
no casting vote; but the Chairman gave 
the vote to which he was entitled as a 
Guardian to Miss McGifford. As the 
proceedings at the election were | 
and formal, and as the inquiries of t 
Local Government Board in regard to 
the elected teacher are satisfactory, 
there is no ground for interference on 
the part of that Board. 


THE WEARING OF PRISON CLOTHES. 


Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough), on 
behalf of Mr. Jonn Exxis (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what number of prisoners in 
Irish prisons sentenced to imprison- 
ment after conviction on indictment 
were, on the 30th April, 1892, wearing 
prison clothes, and what number were 

rmitted to wear their own clothes ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: With reference to 
this question, I find that since the 
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alteration was made in the prison rules 
in 1889, 179 prisoners have applied for, 
and been ted, permission to wear 
their own clothes. ere were in the 
year ended 31st March, 1890, 105 appli- 
cations ; 31st March, 1891, 58 applica- 
tions ; 31st March, 1892, 14 applications ; 
and in the month of April, 1892, two 
applications; making a total of 179. 
But by the wording of the question, the 
question is limi to “prisoners sen- 
tenced to imprisonment after conviction 
on indictment.” Of suck prisoners 
there were in custody in Irish prisons 
on 30th April, 1892, 471. From these 
prisoners only one application was 
received, and it was granted. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY Comer. 
N.): Who was that one—a fraudulent 
stockbroker ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if there was only one 
prisoner? Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man lay the Report from the Irish 
Prison Commissioners before the House 
stating whether the relaxation in the 
case of this one prisoner was made 
on account of the nature of the crime 
or the social position of the prisoner ? 
*Mr. JACKSON : I have no objection 
to lay the Report on the Table, but I 
imagine the answer would be that 
neither of the reasons stated by the 
right hon. Member was the right one. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Then I 
would ask the reason why in this case 
the Prison Rules were relaxed ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The right hon. 
Member appears not to be aware of 
the Rule with respect to which relaxa- 
tion is granted. I stated it at length 
recently. The Rule provides that per- 
mission may be granted where the 
Prison Commissioners are of opinion, 
expressed in writing, that the wearing 
of the prison clothes is not desirable 
for the purposes of health and cleanli- 
ness. I stated further that in all cases 
where application had been made 
ae ey Rule permission had been 


granted. 
Mr. MAC NEILL: Isthe right hon. 
Gentleman aware that before the Rule 
was made, while the Belfast forgers 
were allowed to wear their own clothes 
when conveyed after conviction from 
Dublin to Derry, Irish Members im- 
prisoned were stripped naked ? 
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*Mr. JACKSON: I do not see how 
the remark of the hon. Member arises. 
cut of the question. I am asked as to- 
what has happened since the Rule has. 
been in force. 


ADVANCES BY THE IRISH BOARD 
OF WORKS. 


Mr. HARRISON (Tipperary, Mid.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury what sums are now available in 
the hands of the Board of Works for 
such advances as are authorised to be 
made to companies and occupiers of 
land by the 31st section of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act of 1881? 

Sm J. GORST: The amount now 
available is £680,000. 


BELFAST POSTAL DELIVERY. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 

I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
why, since the acceleration of the 
arrival and delivery of the English 
mails in Belfast, there is no delivery of 
local letters outside a half mile radius 
from the General Post Office from the 
first delivery at 7 a.m. until the delivery 
at 4.30 p.m. ; and why letters received 
from Londonderry and the North at 
the General Post Office at 11.15 a.m. 
are not delivered outside the half mile- 
radius until 4.30 p.m. ? 

*Str J. FERGUSSON : The. present. 
delivery of letters at Belfast are at. 
7a.m. (general) ; 10.20. a.m. (general) ; 
12.30. p.m. (restricted) ; 4.15. (general) ;. 
8 p.m. (general). The 10.20 a.m. 
delivery includes local letters as well 
as the English and Scotch night mail 
letters via Holyhead and Stranraer. 
The 12.30. p.m. delivery is restricted 
to the central portion of the town and 
letters, therefore, received at 11.15. 
a.m. for places outside that portion 
have hitherto been delivered at 4.15 
p-m. A revision is now under con- 
sideration for making the 12.30 delivery 
genera] like the rest, and the above 
letters will then be distributed by it. 


LONDONDERRY TELEGRAPHIC 
STAFF. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Dublin 
County, 8.) (for Mr. Justin McCarray, 
Londonderry): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General why the increase of 
clerical force of three second - class. 
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ment, has not yet been carried out ; 
whether complaints have reached him 
that the present staff is inadequate to 
do the work required of it ; and whether 
the telegraphic business of the district 
suffers dela in consequence ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: Nosuch sanc- 
tion was given in July, 1891, but I 
lately decided to add three to the staff 
in question, which will be done as soon 
as the necessary forms have been gone 
through. No complaints from the 
public of unsatisfactory service have 
reached me. 


WOGDFORD AND WHITEGATE POSTAL 
SERVICE. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, 
W.) (for Mr. MeDermort, Kilkenny, 
N.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, with reference to the improve- 
ment of the postal communication be- 
tween Woodford and Whitegate, 
whether he is aware that the people of 
the district are of opinion that the addi- 
tional cost of giving the extension re- 
quired, would be amply covered by the 
increased number of letters which such 
extension would bring; and whether, 
considering the great inconvenience to 
the district of the present system, he 
will consider the desirability of giving 
the proposed extension a trial for at 
least one year ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: I regret to 
say that the reports made to me show 
that the receipts would be altogether 
incommensurate with the cost, and I 
am therefore unable to give the service 
desired. 

“M.A.” 


WRONGFUL ASSUMPTION OF 


DEGREE. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the 
attention of the Lord Chancellor has 
been called to the public scandal which 
has been caused by its having recently 
become generally known in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ross that the Reverend 
Edward Burdett Hawkshaw, the 
Chairman of the Ross Bench of 


Justices, wrongfully assumed, during 
18 years, the title and hood of a Master 
of Aris of Oriel College, Oxford, 
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although he was in fact only a Bachelor 
of Arts, and so conducted the services, 
and administered the Sacraments of the 
Church ; whether he is aware that the 
Bishop of Hereford discovered this upon 
the collation of the Reverend Edward 
Burdett Hawkshaw to the prebendal 
stall of Nonnington, in Hereford 
Cathedral, for which a Bachelor of 
Arts is not eligible, and compelled him 
to take the degree of Master of Arts; 
whether one of the canons of the 
Church prescribes the punishment of 
suspension for the offence of conducting 
the services and administering the 
Sacraments in a University hood of a 
higher degree than that which the 
clergyman possesses, and such an 
offence is also punishable under the 
statutes of the University of Oxford ; 
and whether if, upon inquiry, these 
facts are found to be correct, the name 
of the Reverend Edward Burdett 
Hawkshaw will be removed from the 
Commission of the Peace ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no in- 
formation as to the various allegations 
in the question. I have drawn the 
attention of the Lord Chancellor to 
them, and I learn from him that 
he has caused inquiry to be made. 


EDUCATION OF SOLDIERS’ CHILDREN, 


Sm T. ESMONDE for Mr. Arraur 
O'Connor (Donegal, E.): I beg to ask 
the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office whether the Queen’s Regulations 
for 1881, which allowed a soldier, on 
conscientious grounds, to send his. 
children to a certified efficient civil 
school instead of the regimental or 
garrison schools, have been altered this 
year, so as to deprive the Catholic 
soldiers and their children of religious 
liberty in the matter of education, and 
compel all warrant officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men to send 
their children to the school of the corps 
or garrison, except where, ‘‘ with a view 
to obtaining a higher class education,” 
the children are permitted by the 
General Officer commanding to attend 
a civil school ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY,. 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. _ Bnroprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The Army Order 
referred to was issued two ago, 
and it does require that soldiers shall 
send their children to the corps or 
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.garrison school. It was found that 
their going to civil schools did, to an 
- appreciable amount, involve the risk of 
introducing infectious disease into 
i barracks ; but the main reason for the 
«order was that; as soldiers frequently 
move from station to station, it was 
indispensable that their children should 
be educated on a uniform system. Army 
schools being all under one management 
. secured this, while the latitude allowed 
. to the managers of civil schools resulted 
in children taught in one school being 
frequently quite out of touch with the 
«course in the school of another place. 
Army schools are altogether undenomi- 
national, and every facility is afforded 
for religious instruction being imparted 
by the ministers of the denomination 
to which the parents belong. 


THE ENGLISH AND DUBLIN MAILS. 


Sm T. ESMONDE (for Mr. Artour 
*O’Connor): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he will take into considera- 
tion the very serious inconvenience and 
loss resulting to the people of the towns 
-of Castlefin, Killygordon, Ballybofey, 
-and Stranorlar, in County Donegal, 
from the fact that the English and 
Dublin mails which arrive in Strabane 
-at 10.45 a.m. are not despatched from 
that place till 5.20 p.m., although a 
train leaves Strabane at 11.20, calling 
.at all the above-mentioned towns, and 
actually conveying mails to places 
beyond ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : This matter 
has already been under consideration, 
-and arrangements are being made for 
the establishment of a mail to the 
og named by the 11.20 a.m. train 

om Strabane. 


THE SKENE SCHOOL BOARD. 

De. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
:shire, W.): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he is aware that the 
recent dismissal of the female teacher 
Miss Anderson, and the illegal appoint- 
ment of the Chairman of the Board of 
Garlagie Schooi, have created great dis- 
: Satisfaction in the parish of Skene, 
Aberdeenshire; and whether the Scotch 
Education Department have received a 
petition, largely signed by ratepayers, 
protesting against recent suepantioan 


in Garlagie School, and praying that 
the Department may end the difficulty 
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by themselves appcinting a new Chair- 
an of the Board? - 

*Sir C. J. PEARSON : I understand 
that the recent dismissal of Miss 
Anderson, and the appointment of the 
Chairman of the Skene School Board, 
have been discussed in that parish. 
The Department have received a _peti- 
tion asking that another person than 
the present Chairman of the Board 
should be nominated as a member of 
the Board ; and they have also received 
a petition from ratepayers in favour of 
the present Chairman ae in 
office. As at present informed, I do 
not see that the case is one which calls 
for the interference of the Department. 


POLYNESIAN LABOUR IN QUEENS- 
LAND. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether, pending 
the receipt of the Bill passed by the 
Queensland Legislature for allowin 
the re-introduction of South Sea islan 
labour to that colony, Her Majesty’s 
Government will secure that the traffic 
shall not be re-opened; whether he 
will engage that the Papers relating 
thereto shall be laid upon the Table of 
the House before the Royal Assent is 
given to the said Bill; and whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
the Report of Lord C. Scoté, the 
Admiral’ of the Station, and that of 
Captain Davies, who has had a long 
experience in the Polynesian Islands ? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. pe Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): Since the hon. Member put 
his question on the Paper the Secre- 
tary of State has telegraphed to 
the Governor to ask whether he had 
assented to the Bill, and whether 
it is in operation. If it has been 
assented to, Her Majesty has only the 
power of disallowing the Act which 
has become law. The Secretary of 
State has further telegraphed that he 
trusts that the Colonial Government, 
if it is practicable, will delay issuing 
the licences under the Act until he has 
received and considered the measure 
and the safeguards with which it is 
doubtless surrounded. The Reports of 
the naval officers mentioned in the 
question shall be given with other 
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Papers bearing upon the subject. It 
may be satisfactory to the House that I 
-should mention the fact that Polynesian 
labourers have been introduced under 
the existing regulations to Queensland 
in increasing numbers up to the begin- 
ning of last year, andI may state that 
in 1890, 2,459 labourers were so intro- 
duced, and that since the beginning of 
1885 no case of kidnapping or of 
‘serious infringement of the regulations 
has, as far as we know, been brought 
under notice. It may, therefore, fairly 
be assumed that the regulations are 
‘sufficient if properly watched and en- 
forced. And to this end the attention 
of both Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Queensland Government will be 
‘steadily directed. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Glou- 
cester, Cirencester): I wish to know 
whether the attention of the right hon. 
‘Gentleman has been called to the state- 
ment which appeared in the Daily 
News of Saturday, stating that the 
Melbourne Trades Council had resolved 
to appeal to Her Majesty the Queen 
to veto the Bill recently passed by the 
Queensland Government, promoting 
the re-introduction of South Sea island 
labour into the colony ? 


“Baron H. pe WORMS: No, Sir ; 
my attention has not been called to the 
statement. 


POLICE CONSTABLES AS FIREMEN, 

Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether an 
injury to a constable, while acting as a 
fireman, would be an injury received 
‘in the execution of his duty, so as to 
entitle him to a grant out of the Police 
Pension Fund, under the scale applic- 
able to injuries received by a constable 
in the execution of his duty; and 
whether, if such is not the case, he 
will consider the hardship which may 
often arise, especially in the case of 
constables who are engaged on distinct 
‘terms to act from time to time as 
firemen ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I am advised 
that except in cases where there is 
‘special provision on this subject in Local 
Acts—and there are many such Acts— 
a constable who is injured while acting 
as a fireman is not entitled to a grant 
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out of the pension fund under the scale 
applicable to injuries received by a 
constable in the execution of his duty. 
With reference to the second paragraph 
of the question, my hon. Friend 
will bear in mind that a constable is 
still entitled to a pension or gratuity 
on the ordinary scale. He is, there- 
fore, in a better position than a fireman, 
who is not a constable and who receives 
no pension except in cases where 
it is provided for in Local Acts. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION AT 
FENIT. 


Sm T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General what is the 
nature of the wayleave which prevents 
the opening of a telegraph station at 
Fenit, County Kerry, which is the 
port of Tralee; whether he is aware 
that fishing boats coming into the bay 
laden wich fish have to send foot 
messengers seven miles to Tralee to 
get the light railway to run down a 
‘train to take off their freights of fish, 
in consequence of which unsatisfactory 
arrangement these freights of fish often 
miss connection with the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, and 
are damaged and sometimes destroyed ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
the telegraph can be either taken 
along the main road from Tralee to 
Fenit, or along the line of railway, and 
further that the guarantee required by 
the Post Office has been long since 
obtained, a telegraph office at Fenit 
will be opened at once ? 


Sir J. FERGUSSON : The difficulty 
is to come to terms with the Railway 
Company for the attachment of the 
wires to their poles, but I hope that 
this will be got over. To erect new 
poles along the road would cost much 
I do not know the circum- 


more. 
stances mentioned in the second 
paragraph, but I know that the 


telegraph is much wanted. 


ARDFERT TELEGRAPH STATION. 


Sm T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General what guarantee 
was required by tae Post Office for the 
opening of the telegraph station at 
Ardfert, County Kerry ; and whether 
the guarantors have ever been called 
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upon to make good any deficiency in 
the receipts of that office ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: The Tele- 
graph Office at Ardfert was established 
about 20 years ago. At that time the 
system of guarantees had not been 
introduced. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN KILDARE. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what is the cause 
of the delay im the erection of the 
labourers’ cottages in the County Kil- 
dare portion of the Edenderry Belen, 
the schemes for which have been ap- 
proved and sanctioned more than two 
years since by the Privy Council ? 
*Mr. JACKSON: The erection of 
32 cottages in the Edenderry Union 
has been authorised. Of these two 
have been erected, and a tender has 
been accepted for the building of one 
more. The Guardians have repeatedly 
advertised for tenders for building the 
remainder of the: cottages, but con- 
sidered those received to be too high. 
New plans for the further contract 
will, in all probability, be considered 
on the 14th instant. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether he will state to 
the House the terms of Reference to 
the Departmental Committee on the 
Ordnance Survey; and whether its 
Proceedings and Report will be made 
public? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
oF AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cnaptuin, 
Lancashire, Sleaford): The Departmental 
Committee to which the hon. Member 
refers has been appointed to inquire 
into a Report on the present condition 
of the Ordnance Survey, and especially 
to consider: (1) What steps should be 
taken to expedite the completion and 
publication of the new or revised one- 
inch map, with or without hills, of the 
British Isles; (2) what permanent 
arrangement should be made for the 
continuous revision and speedy publi- 
cation of the maps (,3,, towns) 25 
inches, six inches, and one inch scales ; 
(3) whether the maps as at present 
issued satisfy the reasonable require- 
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ments of the public in regard to style 
of execution, form, information con- 
veyed, and price; and whether any 
improvement can be made in the eata- 
logue and indices. I propose to lay 
the Report and Proceedings of the 
Committee upon the Table for publica- 
tion as a Parliamentary Paper. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Willthe manage- 
ment of the Survey and the character 
of the managing staff be included ? 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: No, Sir. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Longford, 
N.): Does the inquiry extend to 
Treland ? 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: Yes. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether, in reference to 
his statement on 22nd February last, 
he has now received the Report of the 
Departmental Committee appointed to 
inquire into the grievances of those 
employed in the Ordnance Survey, and 
will lay it upon the Table ? 

Mr. FRANCIS EVANS (South- 
ampton) had notice of the following ques- 
tion :—To ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether the Report of 
the Departmental Committee inquiring 
into the grievances of the Civil Servants 
of the Ordnance Survey has yet been 
completed ; and, if so, whether the 
Report, together with the decision ar- 
rived at in relation thereto by the 
Board of Agriculture, will be laid upon 
the Table of the House before the Vote 
on the Estimates for the Survey comes 
under discussion ? 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: I will answer 
the question of the hon. Member for 
Southampton at the same time. I 
have received the Report of the 
Departmental Committee to which the 
hon. Member refers, and the recom- 
mendations it contains are now under 
consideration. I hope to be able to 
announce the decision before the Vote 
for the Survey in the Estimates comes 
under discussion, and in the meantime 
I will lay the Report on the Table. 





Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire) : I beg to ask the President of 
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the Board of Agriculture whether he 


Gibraltar Sanitary 


is aware of the dissatisfaction existi 
among Welsh scholars, geologists, an 
others, with regard to the inaccuracy 
and incompleteness of the place-names 
in the Ordnance Survey maps of Wales; 
and whether he will take steps to secure 
“the aid and co-operation of Welsh 
scholars to ensure accuracy in the 
nomenclature of these maps ? 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: I was not aware 
of the existence of the dissatisfaction 
to which the hon. Member refers, and 
I am informed that every Welsh name 
appearing on the Ordnance Survey 
maps has, as a matter of fact, received 
the sanction of a competent Welsh 
scholar. I am quite aware, however, 
of the difficult and delicate nature of 
the subject, and will endeavour to 
ascertain whether the existing arrange- 
ments are capable of improvement. 
The question, I think, might with 
advantage be considered by the 
Departmental Committee now sitting, 
at will bring the matter under the 
consideration of that Committee. 


GIBRALTAR SANITARY COMMISSION. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether, in ex- 
pressing his willingness to inake cer- 
tain concessions to the Gibraltar rate- 
payers, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies made those concessions 
dependent upon the ratepayers assent- 
ing to the Chairman of the Sanitary 
Board a gee ren by the 
Governor, and to the office of Engineer 
to the Board being held by the Colonial 
Engineer, ex officio, until the new 
drainage and waterworks are com- 
pleted ? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: The Secre- 
tary of State informed the deputation 
of Gibraltar ratepayers that he was 
willing to make certain concessions on 
the understanding that further opposi- 
tion to the recent Order in Council 
would be withdrawn; but that he 
could not agree to the repeal of the 
provisions of the Order vesting the 
appointment of the Chairman of the 
Sani in the Governor, and 
combining the offices of Colonial 
Engineer and Engineer to the Sanitary 
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Commissioners. He intimated, how- 
ever, that the question of the separa- 
tion of those offices might, if thought 
necessary, be again brought forward 
after the completion of the new drain- 
age and waterworks. 


Mr. CAUSTON : I beg .to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Colonial Engineer 
at Gibraltar, when acting as Engineer 
to the Sanit Commissioners, was 
in 1886 removed from the latter office 
by the Governor, which decision was 
approved and confirmed by the then 
Secretary of State; and whether he 
will state the reasons given for re- 
moving him from such office ? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: In 1886 
the then Governor of Gibraltar recom- 
mended the separation of the two 
offices referred to, and his recom- 
mendation was approved by the then 
Secretary of State. The reasons 
assigned by the Governor were that, 
in his opinion, the duties of the two 
offices were rather conflicting, and 
their combination led to inconvenience, 
and that he was not satisfied with the 
manner in which the duties of Engineer 
to the Sanitary Commissioners were 
performed by the Colonial Engineer. 
These reasons have been fully re-con- 
sidered, and the Secretary of State 
has arrived at the present decision 
with the full concurrence of the pre- 
sent Governor, and in accordance 
with the recommendation of Major 
Tullock. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN (Linlithgow): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if he will inform the 
House of the decision the Secretary of 
State arrived at, on the circumstances 
placed before him, with regard to the 
conduct of the official at present 
holding the post of Colonial Engineer 
at Gibraltar, which has on two occa- 
sions—1885 and 1890—been brought 
officially to the notice of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies ? 


Baron H. pe WORMS: On the 
first of the two occasions referred to . 
the Secretary of State, Lord Derby, 
arrived at the conclusion that a charge 
made against the officer in question, 
while acting in another capacity, had 
not been proved. On the second 


Commission. 
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occasion the Secretary of State directed 
him to be. reproved for an act of 
irregularity, not connected with his 
office and not derogatory to his 
character. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether it is a fact that, after 
the Colonial Estimates (Gibraltar) for 
1892 were published for general infor- 
mation, a Supplementary Estimate was 
prepared but not made public, by 
which, among other things, the salary 
of the Colonial Secretary was increased; 
and whether the community of Gibral- 
tar, which contributes nearly £60,000 
a year by local taxation, has any voice 
in the expenditure thereof? 

Baron H. pr WORMS: The salary 
of the Colonial Secretary was increased 
by direction of the Secretary of State 
from 23,060 pesetas to 25,000 pesetas 
—roughly £65—when the Estimates for 
1892 were sanctioned, as he considered 
it desirable that the remuneration of 
that officer should be placed on a level 
with that of other officials at Gibraltar 
whose duties were not of so responsible 
a character. The revenue of Gibraltar 
derived from taxation, other than port 
dues, which are paid by the shipping, 
amounts to between £14,000 and 
£15,000 e year, of which a considerable 

art is paid by the garrison. The hon. 
Member has probably included in the 
£60,000 port dues, rents of Crown 
property, postal revenue, and other 
items which cannot properly be classed 
as taxation. The public expenditure 
is under the direct control of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


Sm T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether it is a fact that a 
Government employee, on full pay of 
the active list, is also employed by the 
Anglo-Egyptian Bank in Gibraltar as 
manager of its Gibraltar Branch ; and 
whether the circumstance has been 
previously brought to the notice of the 
Colonial Office, and what was the 
decision of the Secretary of State 
thereon ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The cir- 
cumstance referred to was brought to 
the notice of the Secretary of State. 
The gentleman alluded to undertook 
the joint managership of the Branch of 


Baron H. de Worms 
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the Anglo-Egyptian Bank as an inci- 
dent to the iinistration of a trust 
estate, and could not relieve himself of 
it without injury to those for whom he 
is trustee ; and the Secretary of State, 
upon the strong recommendation of the 
Governor, decided in these circume- 
stances to allow the arrangement to 
continue as a wholly exceptional case, 
by which the gentleman in question 
gives his services to the Bank after 
office hours. 


THE CORK AND AMERICAN MAILS. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether it is proposed by his Depart- 
ment to take any further steps to 
promote the sedition of the Cork 
and American mails via Cork ? 


Sm J. FERGUSSON: As I have: 
already stated, this matter will be: 
re-considered along with other mail 
improvements which are desired in 
various parts of the country, and 
which were not provided for in the 
present Estimates because the expenses. 
of the Department had already been 
largely increased. 


Dr. TANNER: Is it a fact that it 
is only a matter of £3,000 ? 


Sir J. FERGUSSON : It is only a 
matter of a few thousands in the: 
present case, but this case is joined to. 
others. 


Dr. TANNER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Great 
Southern and Western Railway has. 
expended upwards of £100,000 at 
Queenstown in the endeavour to pro- 
vide proper accommodation for the: 
landing of the mails at the railway. 
Seeing this is a matter of the test 
importance to Ireland wili the Govern- 
ment endeavour to take steps to relieve: 
the deadlock ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: I cannot go. 
further than I have done. 


THE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY 
AND ST. PANCRAS. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) :: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the 
Midland Railway Act (ch. xxxix.), 1889,. 
which gives that ilway certain. 
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powers to acquire land in the Borough 
of St. Pancras, subject to a provision 
inserted (on representations made by 
the Home Office) placing restrictions 
on the Company in regard to dis- 
placing persons of the labouring classes ; 
whether he is aware that, whilst large 
numbers of the inhabitants of the 
district have been evicted from their 
dwellings under this Act, to their 
inconvenience and to the consequent 
loss of the trade of the locality affected, 
no steps have up to the present been 
taken to re-construct artizans’ dwellings 
under Clause 31 of this Act ; and if he 
will cause inquiry to be made into the 
subject ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Under the Mid- 
land Railway Act of 1889, to which 
the hon. Member refers, the Railway 
Company only acquired power in the 
parish of St. Pancras to take a portion of 
the churchyard, and the statements in 
the question are not relevant to pro- 
ceedings under that Act in the parish 
of St. Pancras. By the Midland Rail- 
way Act of 1890 the Company did take 
powers to acquire houses in the parish 
of St. Pancras in the occupation of the 
labouring classes, but the Company 
have not cleared, or caused to be cleared, 
any of the houses referred to, and have 
done nothing, and will do nothing, in 
that direction pending the erection of 
artizans’ dwellings. In accordance 
with the Act, the Company have for 
this purpose submitted a scheme which, 
after careful examination, I caused to 
be amended in certain particulars. 
Thus amended, the scheme has been 
submitted by the Company for my ap- 
proval, and I have every hope that 
proceedings to give effect to it will be 
commenced at an early date. I am 
not aware of any circumstances calling 
for inquiry. 

Mr. WEBSTER: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, from his 
reply, I understand rightly that all the 
clearances have been done by private 
individuals, and not by the Midland 
Railway Wee 

Mr. MATTHEWS: That is exactly 
what I intended to convey. 


VOLUNTEERS AND HONORARY 
MEMBERSHIP OF CLUBS. 
Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
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tary of State for the Home Department. 
whether his attention has been called 
to the notices issued to the Volunteers . 
attending the Easter Manoeuvres in. 
Chatham last month, stating— 
“Volunteers in uniform will be made hono- 
rary members of the following Clubs during. 
their visit on furnishing their names and 


to the ive Secretaries: Liberal Club, 
Castle Hill, Rochester; Conservative Club, 
Star Hill, ter; Workmen’s Institute, 


Chatham ; Reform Club, Mili ‘ 
Chatham ” ; pall ta 


whether he is aware that large numbers 
of Volunteers entered the said Clubs, . 
and were supplied with intoxicants, 
in many cases without giving any name * 
or address ; and whether the action of © 
the said Clubs is a violation of the laws - 
regulating the sale of intoxicating 
liquors ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Even assuming 
the facts to be as stated in the question, . 
I am unable to see that there has been 
any violation of the law in reference to 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

Sm W. LAWSON: Are these Clubs: 
allowed to sell to anyone ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The question 
states, and I believe accurately, that 
Volunteers were made honorary mem- 
bers of the Clubs. That was un- 
doubtedly a bond fide proceeding in 
this case. These honorary members 
are as much entitled to buy intoxicating 
liquors as are members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps to buy a bottle of wine at 
the Athenzum. 

Mr. WEBSTER: May I ask the: 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that there are a large number of 
quasi Clubs in London where the «n- 
trance fee is purely nominal, and where 
the members entering are practically 
elected by the hall porter? Has the 
right hon. Gentleman any information 
as to these Clubs, and, in the interests. 
of temperance, will he cause inquiry to 
be made ? 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: Did the 
right hon. Gentleman quite p the 
fact that these honorary seat os. were 
admitted without their names bein 
submitted as honorary members ? pee 
does he really mean to compare that 
with the action of the Atheneum or 
any other London Clubs ? 

MATTHEWS: Certainly the 
Volunteers in the Clubs were in uniform, . 
I do not think it is within the range 
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-of practical possibility that a toper 
‘should provide himself with a uniform 
in order to get drink. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : Is it 
possible for persons to be made honorary 
members of a Club without their names 
being inscribed in the books in some 
‘way ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: That is a ques- 
tion for the secretary of the Club. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): Is it possible for any of these 
small Clubs to make the whole British 
Army members ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I tried in my 
original answer to draw a distinction 
between a bond fide Club and nominal 
membership of bogus Clubs, such as those 
referred to by my hon. Friend behind 
me. The distinction is one of fact, and 
in some cases may not be very easy to 
draw, but in this case the Clubs were 
really within their right. 

Mr. WEBSTER: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman any means of inquiry 
as to the number of bogus Clubs at 
present existing in London? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have at 
various times made inquiry not only in 
London, but in other parts of the 
country. If the hon. Member will 
supply me with a satisfactory defini- 
tion of bogus Clubs, I shall be extremely 
grateful to him. 

Sm W. LAWSON: Would police- 
men in uniform be allowed to become 
honorary members ? 


| No answer was given. | 


PENSIONS TO MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Str J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether the seven- 
sixtieths hitherto added to the pen- 
sions allowed to medical officers has 
been withdrawn ; and, if so, from what 
date such change would come into 
effect ? 

“Sm J. GORST: In the case of 
all appointments made to professional 
offices in the Civil Service since 30th 
November, 1888, the Treasury Minutes 
entitling the holders to retired allow- 
ances above the rate*of one-sixtieth of 
the salary for each complete year of ser- 
vice have veen suspended ; and if Par- 
liament should take away the power to 


‘grant such special rates of pension, no 
Mr. Matthews 
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officer appointed since the date named 
will receive on retirement the benefit of 
additional years. 


JUDGMENT SUMMONSES, 


Mr. HARRISON: I beg to ask 
the Attorney General what number 
of judgment summonses were heard 
before His Honour Judge Abdy at 
Waltham Abbey on Wednesday, 20th 
April, and what number of com- 
mittals were made, and the rea- 
sons for each committal, and what 
time was occupied by the business ; 
whether he is aware that a carpenter 
named Field was committed by the 
Judge for six weeks unless the whole 
of the debt, over £2, was paid in 14 
days, although the evidence showed 
that Field had been out of work, and 
was still out of work at the time cf 
hearing, and what evidence, if any, 
there was of means; whether his atten- 
tion has also been drawn to the case of 
a debtor named Matthews, a machinist 
at the Royal Small Arms Factory, En- 
field, who was committed for six weeks 
in default of paying two instalments on 
a judgment order amounting to £4, 
although he had paid £2 on such order, 
and during the month of March it was 
proved that Matthews’ wages since 
such payment of £2 were £1, 15s., 16s., 
6s., and an additional sum of 12s.; 
whether he is aware that Matthews’ 
debt was for costs in a libel action, in 
which he had succeeded in getting a 
verdict of £100 and costs against the 
publisher of such libel, but had failed 
against the printer, and that Matthews 
had failed to get a farthing either o/ 
such damages or costs; and on what 
grounds such a heavy order was made 
against Matthews, and the reasons for 
his committal, or what evidence of 
means was given other than those 
stated ? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I am in- 
formed by the learned County Court 
Judge that on the occasion in question 
there were four judgment summonses 
for hearing, occupying about twenty 
minutes. In two of the cases the de- 
fendants bore the names mentioned in 
the hon. Member’s question, and one 
of them had been previously heard by 
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the learned Judge, on which occasion 
both parties had been represented by 


The Newfoundland 


professional advisers. In both the 
cases the learned Judge was satisfied 
by the evidence before him that the 
‘defendants had had, since the date of 
the judgments, means with which they 
might have satisfied the debts, but had 
neglected to do so. 


EXCHANGE OF CONSOLS FOR LAND 
STOCK. 


Sm T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask 
‘the First Lord of the Treasury if the 
National Debt Commissioners have 
been authorised by the Treasury to 
give Consols in exchange for Land 
Stock to the extent of five millions; 
and, if so, when the exchange will be 
made ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
‘SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The Treasury have 
authorised the National Debt Com- 


missioners to give Consols in ex- 
change for Land Stock to the 
amount of five millions. The ex- 


change will be made from: time to 
time whenever Steck is presented. I 
regret to say, though nearly half a 
million of advances have been applied 
for under the Act of 1891, there is no 
immediate chance of Land Stock being 
required unless special machinery is 
provided for clearing away the arrears 
under the Ashbourne Act, which are 
‘still outstanding. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether the 
Land Stock isito be at the rate of 100 or 
‘96 according to legal decision ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is it pro- 
posed to take any steps to bring up 
those arrears under the Ashbourne Act ? 
I understand that there are cases as 
far back as 1887 which have not yet 
been settled ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As to the 
question asked by the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. T. M. Healy) notice must 
be given, as I am not familiar with the 
legal point raised. With regard to the 
aus question submitted by the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. T. W. Russell), 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant is engaged con- 
‘sidering what steps can be taken to 
dea' with this matter. 
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Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Cannot 
the right hon. Gentleman say at what 
rate the National Debt Commissioners 
will treat the Stock which an Irish 
Judge said is only worth 96? 


*THe CHANCELLOR oF THE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The 


learned Judge would not say so to-day. 
fag price of Consols is 97, not 
96. hatever the price is, Stock for 
Stock is the basis on which exc 
will take place. The arrangement is 
made perfectly clear by the Act. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Are -we 
to understand, then, that for 100 only 
96 or 97 are to be given ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: A nominal £100 
of Consols will be given for a nominal 
£100 of Land Stock. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PARLIAMENTARY 
‘REPORTING. 

Mr. MORTON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
has yet arranged to appoint the Com- 
mittee to consider the question of 
Parliamentary reporting ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope the 
Committee will be appointed in a day 
or two. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND CONVENTION, 


Mr. FRANCIS EVANS: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he will 
lay upon the Table the Correspon- 
dence which has passed between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland, respecting 
the proposed Convention recently 

to between the Governments of 
the United States and of Newfound- 
land ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS (who replied): 
The Report will be issued as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. FRANCIS EVANS: Arising 
out of that question, I beg to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman can 
inform me if the Convention between 
the Newfoundland Government and 
the United States has received the 
assent of Her Majesty's Government ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: That is a 
question for the Foreign Office. 

Mr. FRANCIS EVANS: I give 
notice that I shall put the question 
down to-morrow. 


P 
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BOROUGH BOUNDARIES. 


Mr. W. H. CROSS (Liverpool, 
West Derby): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 

ment whether any Petitions have 
en presented under the Municipal 
Corporations Acts, 1859 and 1882, for 
the alteration of the number or boun- 
daries of the wards of a borough; and, 
if so, whether he can state the names 
of the boroughs by which such Peti- 
tions have been presented ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I think my hon. 
Friend will find the information he 
desires in the Index to the Statutory 
Rules and Orders in force in January, 
1891. 


POLICE ON SIR GEORGE COLTHURST’S 
ESTATE. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it is a fact that the 

lice, hitherto stationed in the old 
ome on the estate of Sir George 
Colthurst, Baronet, in Ballyvourneg, 
County Cork, have been removed from 
thence to a new hut at Ballymakeery, 
outside the estate; and, if so, for what 
reason ? 


*Mr. JACKSON: The Constabulary 
authorities report that the change men- 
tioned in the question has been ren- 
dered necessary owing to the barracks 
being damp and unhealthy. I under- 
stand there is no other house avail- 
able. 


Dr. TANNER: Is it not the case 
that the police have been removed 
in consequence of being boycotted by 
Mr. Jeremiah Hegarty, of Millstreet, 
who refused to give them the right to 
take turf on the estate ? 


*Mr. JACKSON: I think the police 
are well able to take care of them- 
selves. 


Dr. TANNER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware of the fact that these 
policemen, who have been taking charge 
of the office of Mr. Hegarty, have re- 
peatedly requested the Dublin Castle 
authorities to relieve them from such 
duties on account of the friction exist- 
ing between them and Mr. Hegarty. 


[No answer was given. | 
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CORK LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, having considered’ 
the attitude assumed by the Governors 
of the Cork Lunatic Asylum against the 
Board of Control and against the de- 
cision given as _ regards - visiting, 
physicians, he purposes taking any 
steps to prevent further trouble in the 
interests of the Institution in question?’ 


*Mr. JACKSON: The Board of 
Control report that every effort has. 
been made to discharge the duties 
which are by law cast upon them 
without giving any reasonable cause for 
friction with the Governors of the Cork 
Asylum. 


Dr. TANNER: Will any steps be 
taken ? 


*Mr. JACKSON : I think not. 


POLICEMEN AND THEIR VOTES. 
Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the 
Regulations of the Metropolitan 
Police Force prohibit constables from 
recording their votes in Vestry or 
other elections while on duty ; whether 
constables were punished recently for 
voting in a Vestry election at Waltham- 
stow, although they were on duty in 
the immediate vicinity of the polling 
station, and were not therefore absent 
from their beat ; and whether he will 
cause such an alteration of the Police 
lations as will allow all constables. 
entitled to the franchise to exercise it. 
without fear of punishment ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The answer’ to 
the first and second paragraphs of the 
question is in the negative. Circum- 
stances might arise which would 
prevent constables recording their 
votes at the polling station at which 
they would be entitled to vote, but in 
ok cases the constables have the 
benefit of the 2nd section of the: 
Police Disability Removal Act of 1887. 
As there are no Police Regulations pro- 
hibiting constables from voting while 
on duty, and as no constable or con- 
stables have been punished for voting,, 
no action on my part is necessary. 
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ENGLISH COLLEGE GRANTS. 


Sm J. LUBBOCK: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the Government intend to 
propose any additional grant this year 
to the English Colleges? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I regret that the 
margin of revenue over expenditure 
in the present year does not permit me 
to pro any addition to the grant for 
the English Colleges. I hope, however, 
that another year it may be possible to 
make an addition to the grants. 

Mr. JOSEPH BOLTON (Stir- 
ling): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether an equivalent increase 
will be made to the Scotch Colleges ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not think 
that the footing of the Scotch Colleges 
is analogous to that of the English. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask whether 
the ordinary business of the House 
will be suspended to-night at eleven 
o’clock in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of the various 
Motions with regard to the Scotch 
University Commission ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I am not aware that 
there has been any change since my 
last answer to a question on this 
subject. What I said was that I 
quite recognised the desirability of, if 
possible, commencing the discussion at 
an earlier hour than twelve, but I 
could not promise to do so unless we 
made progress with the Small 
Holdings Bill. If we do that, I shall 
be prepared to move the adjournment of 
the Committee soon after eleven o’clock. 
But the hon. Gentleman will see that 
the Government have only power over 
the Government Orders of the Day; and 
that, unless there be an understanding 
that the forty odd Bills down in the 
names of private Members should not 
be taken, there will be an almost 
insuperable difficulty in the way. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): There might have been 
a notice of Motion on the Paper to the 
effect that the subject of these Ordi- 
nances be taken after the first Order 
of the Day, because it is absurd to sup- 
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pose that we can run the gauntlet of 
66 Orders of the Day with any prospect 
of getting to the discussion of the 
Scotch Universities question after 
twelve o'clock. I therefore appeal tc 
the right hon. Gentleman to say 
whether he could not now make some 
other arrangement ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If good pro- 
gress is made with the Small Holdings 
Bill I should be willing to stop that 
Bill on an Evening Sitting in order that 
the Scotch Universities question may 
be discussed. That, however, seems a 
course hardly practicable to-night. 
But perhaps hon. Members would pre: 
fer a brief discussion at the Morning 
Sitting to-morrow, and in that case we 
might adjourn consideration of the 
Small Holdings Bill at twenty to six 
o'clock. There would, in that case; 
be a discussion of at least an hour. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): On this subject I would suggest 
that it is possible, with the consent of 
the House, to now make a Motion 
postponing other Orders in favour of 
this. Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, you will 
tell me whether I am in order? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If it is the general 
wish of the House the First Lord of the 
Treasury can doubtless make such a 
Motion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, with 
the consent of the House, I shall be 
glad to move— 

“ That the several Notices of Motion relating 
to the Scottish Universities (Commission Ordi- 
nances have precedence this day of all Orders 
of the Day and Notices of Motion subsequent 
to the first Order of the Day.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): Do we understand that the 
arrangement holds good that as soon 
as the Small Holdings Bill is through 
Committee the Irish Local Government 
Bill will be taken ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is the 
view of the Government. The only 
conceivable doubt is with reference to 
the Budget proposals, which have been 
postponed partly because my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) was not able to be in 
his place, and partly because the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir W. Harcourt) could not make it 
convenient to be present at the be- 
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ginning of this week. With that excep- 
tion the Order will stand as the hon. 
Gentleman has suggested. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the Irish Education Bill will follow the 
Irish Local Government Bill ? 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I should like to ask whether 
Supply will be taken this Session ? 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir, I 
hope so. As to the Education Bill, I 
can give no answer respecting that 
until we see how we are getting on 
with the Bills I have already men- 
tioned. 
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SMALL AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
BILL.—(No. 183.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 11th April.] 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

*Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton) : I beg to propose the following 
Amendment :— 

In page 1, after line 13, insert—“ And 
the Local Government may, by a 
Provisional Order, authorise a County Coun- 
cil to take compulsorily any land referred to 
in such Order for any term not exceeding 99 
years, at a rent and subject to terms and con- 
ditions to be determined in case of difference 
by arbitration in the manner prescribed for 
determining a — of disputed compen- 
sation by the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845, and the Acts amending the same, 
which shall apply as if such compulsory takin 
for a term of years were a purchase of lan 
oth-rwise than by agreement.” 

I do not propose to detain the House 
by making a long addition to what 
I had an opportunity of saying the 
other night. I desire now to call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that this Amendment is not new. It 
has already been adopted in the 
Crofters Act and in an Irish Act 
passed in 1875 by a Conservative 
Government. Sir, we hear now a good 


deal about equal laws for England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. ‘Weil, I claim the 
same advantages for the agricultural 
classes of this country as are enjoyed 
by the Irish and the Scotch. Looking 
back to the Debate on the Allotments 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Act, when I moved a similar Amend- 
ment to this, I find the chief objection 
taken to it was that it would 
be an injustice to the landlord. I 
differ entirely from that view. Instead 
of doing injustice to landlords, I 
believe that this Amendment would be 
welcomed by them. I admit at once 
that an injustice might be done to the 
landlord if it was proposed by compul- 
sion to take a piece out of the centre of 
his estate, thereby, perhaps, ruining the 
amenities of that estate and reducing 
its value in the market. But, Sir, this 
Amendment proposes to do nothing of 
the kind. It simply proposes that the 
landlord shall do what in his pecuniary 
interest he is bound to do. He is 
bound to let his estate to someone, and 
this Amendment proposes that he shall 
let it to a good tenant—namely, the 
County Council, for the purpose of 
carrying out the objects of this Act. 
Well, Sir, the landlord can, by letting 
his estate to the County Council, intro- 
duce into the covenants provisions which 
may protect his rights; and I think, 
therefore, it is idle to object to such a 
very reasonable proposition as this on 
the ground that it would do any injustice 
to him. In my Amendment I propose 
that the maximum term shall be 99 
years, but I am perfectly willing to give 
way on that point, and agree to reduce 
the maximum term to 40 or 50 years. 
There is no limitation in my Amend- 
ment to the ground to be taken, but I 
am ready to consent to any such 
limitation. My sole object is to make 
the Bill, if possible, of some use. The 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
(Mr. Chaplin), when he introduced this 
Bill, said it was a tentative measure. 
Surely, if that is the case, it would be 
better to try an experiment in a limited 
way by taking land on lease in the first 
instance ; and, if that succeeds, then 
will be the time to introduce compulsory 
powers for the purchase of land out- 

ight. I believe, if the Government 
will only agree to this Amendment, 
this Bill may be of some practical use, 
instead of, as I consider it in its present 
condition, mere waste paper. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 13, after the word “ holdings,” 
to insert the words —“ And the Local Govern- 
ment Board may, by a Provisional Order, 
authorise a County Council to take compul- 
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sorily any land referred to in such Order for 
any term not exceeding ninety-nine years, at a 
rent and subject to terms and conditions to be 
determined in case of difference by arbitration 
in the manner prescribed for determining a 
oS of re wee compensation b “the 
ds Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and 
the Acts amending the same which shall 
apply as if such compulsory taking for a term 
of years were a purchase of land otherwise 
than by agreement.” —(Mr. Seale-Hayne.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


“Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cnapuin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): Probably the 
hon. Member is aware that the Com- 
mittee has already discussed the ques- 
tion of compulsory purchase, and has 
negatived the proposal. There is no 
need, therefore, to examine that subject 
again in detail. I cannot see that the 
Crofters Act and the Irish Act, to which 
the hon. Member has referred, afford 
any precedent whatever in support of 
this Amendment, which is one the 
Government are unable to agree to. It 
is obvious that its effect would be to 
place the landlord at a great disadvan- 
tage if he should desire to realise his 
property. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye): I hope the Committee 
will not refuse to accept the present 
proposal. It is of less magnitude than 
the previous one, and can be carried 
out without serious inconvenience to 
the owners of land generally. If it 
were proposed to give the County 
Councils power to purchase land com- 
pulsorily, it might be argued that they 
would render themselves liable for 
future contingencies for which future 
generations might refuse to be held 
accountable ; but in a proposal of this 
kind, limited for 99 years, or for 40 
or 50 years if the Committee wishes, 
the argument does not apply to the 
same extent. I do not see how the 
position taken up by the right hon. 
Gentleman would meet those cases 
in which land in different parishes 
is in the hands of one man, 
who is either unwilling or unable 
to sell in spite of Lord Cairns’ Act, or 
of any Act of a similar kind. There 
may be a difficulty in the case of such 
an owner, either in regard to his family 
or on account of his trustees, which 
might render it impossible for him to 
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sell his land to the County Council. In 
such a case I think the landlord would 
welcome a provision of the kind now 
re ap z : 
*ContonEL EYRE _ (Lincolnshire, 
Gainsborough) : I object to any pro- 
= which directly or indirectly intro- 
uces the principle of compulsion. 
Hon. Members might, by referring to a 
book in the library of the House, see 
that out of 1,100,000 owners of land in 
England there are 850,000 persons 
holding less than one acre, and if they 
still further investigated the Return in 
question they would find that, in 
Lincolnshire—where I have the honour 
to represent a Division—there are no 
less than 30,000 holders of land, 15,000 
holding from one to ten acres, and 
10,000 holding from ten to fifty acres ; 
and in one ringed fence in part of the 
Division out of 50,000 acres there is 
only one estate of 3,000 acres, the re- 
maining 47,000 acres being in the hands 
of small owners and occupiers, men who, 
without the assistance of the State, 
have been enabled to purchase their 
own small holdings. I can assure hon, 
Gentlemen opposite that the result in 
my Division of the attempt to intro- 
duce the idea of compulsion has been to 
consolidate the votes in my interest, 
and I can safely say that the same feel- 
ing is spreading throughout the county 
of Lincolnshire, the reason being 
that the introduction of the principle 
of compulsion creates a feeling of in- 
security. It was only the other day 
that an hon. Member who represents a 
Division of Northampton narrated to me 
the following incident: At one of his 
meetings a man suggested that a cer- 
tain field was wanted for the agricul- 
tural labourers, and that it should be 
taken by compulsion. The owner who 
was present jumped up and said, “I 
brought’ up a family on this field, which 
I purchased myself, and I do not see 
what right any one has to turn me out 
of it.” Well, what affects the small 
owner affects the large owner. In one 
town in my Division, representing 5,000 
acres, there are no less than 260 
owners and occupiers, of whom 160 are 
owners, and the average ownership, or 
“take,” is something like 30 to 40 
acres of land. If the principle of com- 
pulsion were inserted in this Bill, any 
man from any part of the world could 
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come and take up a lodging in tha 
town or village and claim that these 
small holders should have their land 
taken from them. But, Mr. Courtney, 
there is another point which seems 
to me of importance. Will not the 
security of investments in land be 
affected if it is known that the County 
Council may take any portion of land 
over any part of the estate without 
consulting the mortgagee? Who are 
these mortgagees? Rich as well as 
poor men. Take the first class. Nearly 
50 per cent. of the securities of the 
Life Assurance Companies is in mort- 
gages on land, directly or indirectly 
through Land Improvement Companies 
Let us go a step further, and take 
the Friendly Societies, and in par- 
ticular the Manchester Order of Odd- 
fellows, with a capital of £7,500,000. 
More than half of that amount, which 
is the hard-earned savings of the 
working classes, is invested as mort- 
gages on land. There are also schools, 
hospitals, charities, and trust money, 
all of which are affected by the security 
or insecurity,of land. If their land is to 
be taken compulsorily, and the value of 
it thereby diminished, I scarcely think 
that the working classes throughout the 
country, who -are members of those 
societies, will appreciate the efforts of 
hon. Members opposite. I merely men- 
tion these facts, because I consider 
them to be of considerable importance 
in the discussion of this matter ; and I 
know, at the same time, from letters I 
have received, that I am speaking in 
the interest of a large number of small 
holders in my Division. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I think the hon. Member 
need not be alarmed at the prospect of 
small holdings being taken for the pur- 
pose of creating small holdings. In 
that part of Lincolnshire represented 
by the hon. Member (Colonel Eyre) 
there are a large number of small 
holdings. But that is an exceptional 
case. 

CotoneEL EYRE : Small holdings 
exist all over England. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I contend 
that the state of things in the Division 
represented by my hén. Friend is ex- 
ceptional, and that in a great portion 
of England large ownership of land is 
the rule. In a great number of dis- 


Colonel Eyre 
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owners to obtain land by purchase. 
My own belief is that in nearly half the 
rural parishes of England the land in 
each parish belongs substantially to a 
single owner. That is the conclusion 
I have arrived at after careful con- 
sideration, and it is in these cases that 
the Bill will operate to the best advan- 
tage, and it will be precisely in these 
cases where there will be the greatest 
difficulty in getting land for the pur- 
poses of this Bill. Now, the House 
has refused to give compulsory power 
to purchase in fee, which I should have 
much preferred to the present ote 
We have therefore to fall back on 
something less than that, and I think 
it would be better that there should be 
included in the Bill power to take 
land for 99 years than that there 
should be no compulsion at all, 
and for that reason I shall sup- 
port the hon. Member’s proposal. 
(5.0.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS 
(Birmingham, Bordesley): The hon. 
Gentleman who moved this Amendment 
(Mr. Seale-Hayne), in introducing his 
remarks, stated that in the absence of 
the present Amendment the Bill would 
be nothing more than waste paper. My 
opinion is that, whatever may be the 
value of the Bill as it stands, this 
Amendment is worse than useless. The 
compulsory leasing of land will destroy 
the whole character of the Bill and 
make it inoperative, and, indeed, make 
it so unpopular with the ratepayers on 
account of the risks involved that it 
would be practically a dead letter. 
Suppose this Amendment were adopted, 
what would it mean? In the first 
place, there must be a valuation 
and the law costs therein involved ; and 
then the Local Authority, which repre- 
sents the ratepayers, would obtain 
possession of the land, with all the costs 
of compulsory acquisition, for a term 
of fifty, sixty, or, it may be, ninety- 
nine years. The result would be that 
a Local Authority might become re- 
sponsible for large tracts of land—that 
is, for the payments under the lease, 
and at the same time have no security 
that the rents would be paid, or, indeed, 
that the land would not be thrown on 
their hands. Then, again, with respect 
to buildings, the proposal would put an 
end to all sossibihity of the small holder 
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having any buildings on his land, for, 
of course, the Looel Authority, under a 


8 


or fifty years’ lease, cannot put u 
the 4 


uildings, knowing that at the en 


' . of the lease they would simply go into 


‘the hands of the landlord, and the 
tenant will not put up buildings for the 
‘same reason. 
advocated now has all the evils of the 
leasehold system, which I thought was 
regarded with feelings of aversion by 
hon. Members on this side of the 
Hovse. But another difficulty presents 
itself. Suppose the Local Authority 
acquires five hundred acres on lease, 
‘the land will have to be adapted to the 
small tenants ; there will have to be a 
water supply, and various other expenses 
will necessarily be incurred. What 
will happen at the end of the forty or 
fifty years, when the lease expires ? 
Will the landlord require that the 
land shall be put back in the same con- 
dition as it was when he leased it, or 
will the Local Authority simply have to 
lose all outlay made upon the land, and 
the tenant have to sacrifice his propor- 
tion in the way of what he he has put 


into the land? I venture to say, in view | 


o: the expense that would be involved 
in acquiring land under 
clause, and looking at the _inse- 
curity in the matter of compensa- 
tion for improvements, and looking 
at the other drawbacks, that the clause 
would be a dead letter, and no Local 
Authority would be permitted by the 
ratepavers to involve itself in the 
enormous liability to loss this lease- 
hold system woud involve. The prin- 
ciple of this Bill is to create occupying 
owners of the land, and I hope the Go- 
vernment will stick to this principle. 
On the other hand, there is an attempt 
to turn this into a Bill for creating 
small tenamts, and I hope the Govern- 
ment will not make this their leading 
idea, but will resist the Amendment, 
which I regard as most damaging to 
the main intention of the Bill. 

(5.6.) Ma. R. T. REID (Dumfries, 
&c.): I agree with the hon. Member 
for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings) in 
thinking that the leasehold system is a 
very unfortunate one, and I think it 
would be a deplorable thing ifthat sys- 
tem were introduced into agricultural 
holdings. But the Amendment now 
before the House has been proposed 
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only to facilitate the letting of land on 
lease because we are unable to get 
facilities for taking the land in fee, and 
my hon. Friend's objections are valid to 
a certain extent, but only to a certain 
extent. The defect does not lie in the 
object of the Mover of the Amendment 
Mr. Seale-Hayne), but in the unfor- 
tunate obstinacy of the Government, 
who refuse to give facilities for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of the free- 
hold of the land. But I do not think 
this Amendment can be set aside, for 
that reason, and I shall vote for it. The 
hon. Member for Bordesley says that 
the task will be thrown upon the Local 
Authority of ascertaining the value of 
the fee simple ; but the same task would 
be thrown upon the Local Authority if 
they were to buy the fee simple. Then 
he says that buildings will not be 
erected on the land under the leasehold 
system by the tenants. Buildings are 
now erected under the leasehold system 
of 99 years, and even a shorter term. 
It is deplorable, no doubt, that the 
tenants cannot get better tenure ; but 
they are obliged to content themselves 
with the best they can get. The main 
justification of this Amendment is that 
in the course of a very few years this 
| Bill will be made of value by having in- 
serted the compulsory clauses which are 
now omitted. And whether thatis done 
_ by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
| for Midlothian or the Member for West 
'Birmingham, whichever it may be 
that will dictate the course of policy in 
the near future—for I believe they are 
| both agreed on the printiple of compul- 
sion—it is desirable that, in the 
| interval between the present time and 
the insertion of these compulsory 
powers, we should have the power of 
leasing land, and the leaseholders will 
then very easily be turned into free- 
holders. 

(5.10.) Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBER- 
LAIN (Birmingham, W.): This Amend- 
ment raises two questions of the highest 
importance, but it raises them in a most 
inconvenient way. The two questions 
are whether there shall be compulsion 
in the application of the provisions of 
this Bill, and whether there should be 
leasing as well as, or instead of, the 
creation of absolute ownership. As 
| regards the principle of compulsion, it 


| Spears to me that the House has 
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already decided that question, because 
all of us agree that if compulsion is to 
be employed at all, it would be much 
better to employ it in creating owner- 
ships than in creating leasehold 
tenancies. And, as the House has 
decided against compulsion in the 
former case 4 fortiori, it will so decide 
in this instance, and, in my opinion, 
will rightly decide. I would say to 
my hon. and learned Friend behind 
me (Mr. Reid), who anticipates, as I 
think I am a little inclined to do 
myself, that in the course of a few 
years the objections to compulsion 
will die away, and that some form 
of compulsion will be introduced, that 
his argument will not be answered 
by introducing now the inferior 
form of compulsion for leases. I 
am well aware that the former 
proposal was for the introduction of 
compulsion for the very important pur- 
pose of creating freeholds, and what 
this Amendment does is to raise 
the question in another form; but, 
having settled once the issue of com- 


pulsion, I think the majority of the. 


House will have no doubt as to what 
course it ought to take. But I am 
very sorry that the Amendment is not 
moved in a form in which the House 
might have come to a decision upon it, 
as undoubtedly it contains another 
point quite separate and apart from 
compulsion, which is of the very 
greatest importance—namely, whether, 
as I have said, small holdings are to be 
created in the shape of tenancies as 
well as in the shape of ownerships. I 
must say it appears to me that there is 
a good deal of confusion on this point 
amongst hon. and right hon. Members 
on this side of the House. I am sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian is not here. 

A right hon. Gentteman: He will 
be here. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
glad of that, because the other night 
when he was speaking on the subject 
of compulsion he also spoke of leases, 
and he appealed to me saying he 
thought I might ee with him on 
that subject. I said‘ did not think I 
agreed with him at all; but I have 
come to the conclusion since, partly 
from having had a number of conver- 
sations with him, either that he did 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
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or that I was not intelligent enough to 
understand it. I now understand that 


what my right hon. Friend wishes is. 
to introduce into this Bill, in addition: 
to the provisions that are already there, . 


provisions for enabling the Local 
vane arb after it has obtained posses- 
sion of the land to be let on perpetual 
feu. All I can say is that to that 
principle I should give my adher- 


ence, 


THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order!’ 


The right hon. Gentleman himself has 
said this discussion is raised in a most 
inconvenient form. The question is 
the acquisition of land by the County 
Council, and not what is to be done by 
the County Council in respect of the 
land which has been obtained. The 
discussion on that point will arise on 


Clause 3. It will be well that this. 


discussion should keep to the point at 
issue. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE: I did not 
raise this discussion. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I agree, 
Mr. Courtney, as to the _ incon- 
venience ; but I must point out how I 
think my remarks are in order and 
arise naturally out of the Amend- 
ment in its present form. It declares 
that the County Council shall have 
power to obtain land on lease for 99 
years, or on periods of less than 99 
years ; consequently it is perfectly 
evident that, having obtained the land 
only on lease, it must let it on lease, 
and cannot sell it. If no shorter term 
than 99 years were mentioned it would 
be impossible for the County Council 
to sel! to the small holders. Conse- 
quently, the whole question of leasing: 
arises on this Amendment. I was 
saying that the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman was for compulsory 
feu, and that, I need not say, is not a 
question which arises on this Amend- 
ment, because this must be restricted 
to leasing and letting for a less term 
than 99 years. But there is another 
point on which we are in some doubt, 
and that is what amount of land is to 
be so leased. Does the hon. Member 
mean that the terms of his Amend- 
ment shall apply to all holdings. 
between one acre and fifty acres, this. 
being the general limit of the Bill? 
If he intends only to apply this to small 
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uantities of less than fifty acres, then 
i think the Bill already goes a long 
way to meet him, because it provides 
that the County Council shall have 
power to lease land up to ten acres. 
Therefore the only point between us 
would be whether that power should 
be extended up to fifty acres. That is 
the point that is raised by the Amend- 
ment. Is it desirable in this Bill to 
give power to the County Authorities 
to lease land in any quantity up to fifty 
acres, either on annual tenancies or on 
any term upto99 years? Thisis a subject 
which was carefully considered by the 
Committee of which the hon. Gentle- 
man himself was a member, and, unless 
I am very much mistaken, he voted in 
a sense which I should say was incon- 
sistent with his present Amendment. 
The Committee came to the conclusion 
that if any Bill were to be brought in 
with these large provisions for creating 
small tenancies, one great object of the 
whole of this legislation would be 
entirely lost sight of—namely, the 
creation of a peasant proprietary. And, 
unless you get that, you lose entirely 
that sentimental feeling of possession 
which induces a man to put more work 
and more money into the land which 
is actually his own than he will into 
land which is not actually his own, 
which never will be his own, and which 
he only leases for a term of years. I 
would urge upon the House the im- 
portance of that consideration in this 
matter. You cannot let the land to 
these small holders at a price as low as 
the landlord can let it now, because if 
the landlord is willing to let at all, he 
is willing to let at two per cent. on his 
outlay ; but if you are going to buy the 
land and then borrow money at 3 or 33 
per cent., and incur the various respon- 
sibilities which necessarily follow, you 
will have to let ata rate equivalent to 
4 per cent. The only inducement to the 
small holder is that under this Bill he 
will be the actual owner of his land, 
and as the owner he can afford to put 
much more labour and energy into the 
land than he could afford to do if he 
were paying 4 percent., and can make 
it pay much better. All that you might 
get in the shape of small ownerships 
you will lose entirely if you adopt a plan 
of small tenants. Another thing which 
was touched upon by my hon. Friend 
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behind me (Mr. Jesse Collings) is the 
enormous increase of risk to the rate- 
payers if you substitute tenanncies of 
this kind for ownerships. Is it not 
perfectly certain that there will be 
fluctuations in seasons and prices, and 
periodically times will be ? How is 
a popularly representative Local Autho- 
rity to resist the pressure that will be 
brought to bear on it under these cir- 
cumstances for a reduction of the rent ? 
At such times the landlords will be re- 
ducing their rents ; at times of pressure 
they invariably do reduce their rents, 
per if they are not compelled to do so 
they do so voluntarily. The Local 
Authority will be under compulsion to 
reduce the rents, and the example of 
the contiguous landlords will be brought 
to bear upon them to erforce the argu- 
ment for reduction. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and as a Local Authority 
will never be able to raise the rents, 
it is absolutely impossible that a trans- 
action of this kind can be carried on 
without loss to the ratepayers. Per- 
haps you may be willing to face this ; 
but the moment it becomes evident to 
Local Authorities that they cannot 
carry out the Bill without a loss of this 
kind, from that time they will cease to 
carry it out at all, and unless you are 
going to compel the Local Authorities 
to buy land, no Local Authority in the 
Kingdom will undertake any transac- 
tions under this Bill. Then we must 
look at the important question of im- 
provements. If you make a small 
tenant the owner of the land, you get. 
rid at once of all those complicated 
questions of tenants’ improvements 
which must arise if he is to become a 
temporary occupier only. Although this 
House has been trying for a great num- 
ber of years to arrange for some satis- 
factory scheme of compensation for 
improvements, I believe by common 
consent, it has failed, and I believe it 
always will fail. There is no satisfac- 
tory compensation for improvements. 
possible, except the increased value a 
man may obtain on the sale of the land 
if he is himself the owner. That is 
another source of difficulty you are 
putting in the way of the creation of 
small holdings if you adopt a system 
of tenancies instead of ownerships- 
Then the question of buildings was 
referred to. I do not lay much stress. 
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upon that; but, at the same time I 
believe that where a man is the absolute 
owner of the land, and has no landiord 
to consult, there is a probability that 
he will put up_ buildings, which, 
although they will not be as good as 
the landlord’s, will be sufficient for the 
P of the tenant, and from, time 
to time they will be improved; and, 
unless you leave the responsibility of 
providing these buildings to the tenant, 
the expense to the Local Authority of 
providing them will so enormously 
increase the risk, that there, again, 

ou will almost make it prohibitory. 

he Amendment proposes that the 
Local Authority should have power to 
lease for any term less the 99 years, and 
my hon. and learned Friend behind me 
(Mr. Reid) said there were numberless 
cases in which persons had put up 
buildings on land which was held for 
99 years. But that is assuming that 
the maximum term will always be the 
minimum term. 

Mr. R. T. REID: I have known 
buildings put up on much less than 99 
years’ lease. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I have 
known cases of forty years,-and one 
case of 21 years, but I think that 
is an uncommon state of things. I am 
sure my hon. and learned Friend will 

sagree with me, that if the lease is to be 
for a short term, say 21 years, there 
would be much more difficulty in the 
way of the tenant putting up the neces- 
sary buildings than if he were the 
absolute owner. I put before the Com- 
mittee the objections which struck me 
as insuperable to the ideas contained in 
the Amendment. A great number of 
these objections, probably all of them, 
would not apply to such a proposal as 
I understand might be made by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
lothian. A proposal for a perpetual 
feu is, of course, a proposal for what is 
equivalent fo a perpetual freehold. 
There are some advantages in favour of 
such a system, but I will not discuss 
them now. I see, also, some disadvan- 
tages, and I want to call the attention 
of hon. Members on this side of the 
House to the fact that it is not upon 
that we are voting now. If we must 
vote against this Amendment, we can 
vote against it without committing 
ourselves in any way to a general objec- 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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tion to the principle of a perpetual quit 
rent or feu ; and we naturally object to 
the proposal in the Amendment, which, 
in its present form, will be absolutely 
unworkable. 
"amas Mr. WINTERBOTHAM 
Gloucester, Cirencester): I hope the 
ember for Devon (Mr. Seale-Hayne) 
will go to a Division, for now we have 
et the Members for Bordesley and 
West Birmingham we understand what 
we are going to vote about. I will not 
follow the right hon. Gentleman into 
the question of what is to be done with 
the land when it has been obtained ; 
first, because I prefer to follow your 
ruling, Mr. Courtney, and not his ; and, 
secondly, because I believe it will be very 
much more convenient to deal with that 
subject under Clause 3. This Amend- 
ment aims solely at giving Local 
Authorities another means of obtaining 
land necessarily only for letting pur- 
poses. The hon. Member for Bordes- 
ley (Mr. Jesse Collings) said that 
he looked upon this Bill mainly 
and chiefly as an ownership Bill. 
We do not. Hon. Members who are 
going to vote against this Amend- 
ment regard this as a Bill mainly for 
the purpose of creating a yeoman farmer 
class. We look upon it, if it is to be of 
any value at all, chiefly as a means for 
allowing the Local Authorities to 
obtain land for the labouvers, and 
this is a question we shall hear 
more about. The labourer does not 
generally want to buy the land. 
He cannot do it; he has not got 
the money to do it. He has told 
you so at your Congresses over and over 
again. If there are a few who are able 
to do it, by all manner of means let 
them become yeomen farmers. I know 
the agricultural labourers of the West 
Country, and they are not able to buy ; 
but many of them are anxious to 
see pe land as tenants at a fair price 
and a fair tenure, and to put their little 
capital and their little savings into the 
land. The Member for Bordesley has 
stated the great difference of view be- 
tween us quite accurately and fairly ; 
and I am going into the opposite Lobby 
to him because I believe the labourers 
want to be tenants and not owners. 
This Amendment merely proposes an 
extra alternative. You donot prevent a 
County Council from buying land 
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are unable or unwilling to sell their 
land because of the tenure, or because 
of the conditions of ownership, who 
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from a willing landlord; but there 
are many landlords in England who 
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Authority for acquiring land for letting 
in small portions, and we vote against 
the view of the hon. Member for 
Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings) that this 
is a Bill for creating yeoman farmers 


may be perfectly willing to let land | and owners only. 

to the County Council on lease for 50; (5.32.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
years, and they may be willing to insert | (Edinburgh, Midlothian) : I feel very 
clauses to give fair compensation for much, in conformity with what has 


improvements, which, of course, if they 
are honest men, they ought to be 
anxious enough to do. The Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain) spoke about the difficult- 
ies of estimating this compensation. 
That is, no doubt, a very vital question, 
but I do not think it arises on this 
clause. I could tell this House, if I 
were in order, of land sold last week in 
the Eastern Division of Gloucester- 


shire, where the rent has been run up | 


from £3 to £10 per acre, and is now 
sold by auction over the heads of the 
tenants, who have no claim for 


compensation or prolonged possession. | 


If this Bill leaves the House without 
some better security for compensation 
than is suggested by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, there will be 


very little encouragement for these | 


poor labourers to put their hearts into 
the land. I also differ entirely from 


the right hon. Gentleman’s statement | 


that people can get land in the open 
market from willing landlords ata rental 
based upon a 2: per cent. profit on 
the landlord’s capital. If that is what 
prevails in the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham I am very glad to hear it. I 


am well aware that many large farms | 


are let, in certain districts, at 
an equivalent to 2 or 24 per cent.; 
but am aware of no _ district 
where landlords, however benevolent 
and well-disposed, are willing to let 
land in small lots to labourers at two 
per cent. on its value. I think it will 


| dropped from the Chair, as to there 
'being an inconvenience in discussing 
_ together two questions which are quite 
| distinct, and each of which deals with 
a subject of sufficient magnitude to 
deserve separate attention. At the 
/same time, after the remarks of the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), I admit, 
when it is proposed to give a certain 
|power to the Locai Authorities to 
acquire land upon leases not exceeding 
99 years, we cannot avoid in some 
degree taking into consideration the 
uestion whether, when they have got 
that land they can find useful employ- 
ment for it? Now, Sir, my position 
is this, The Mover ofthis Amendment, 
I should think, in the abstract, is not 
at all satisfied with his own Amend- 
ment ; that is to say, he is not satisfied 
with the limited sphere in which he, 
and I, and all of us are obliged to act. 
We wish to give powers under 
which the Local Authority would be 
able to make much more efficient 
arrangements; but being cribbed, 
cabined, and confined as we are, we 
are bound to make the best of the situa- 
tion. Theright hon. Gentleman opposite 
has made a concession, and an impor- 
tant concession, in promising when 
we reach the proper portion of the Bill 
to introduce the principle of renting 
land. That I admit to be a conces- 
'sion which we ought to welcome, 
'and therefore the question I have 
'to ask myself is, not’ whether 





be much better, therefore, for the | the Amendment of my hon. Friend 
County Councils to get this land, in, does all that can be desired. 
many districts at prices which will There I agree with the right hon. 
give the landlords three per cent.,on Member for West Birmingham that 
long leases, and the labourers will only the arrangements that can be made 
be too glad to pay four per cent. to the _ under this Bill by the Local Authority 
County Council. This would avoid all | would be very imperfect arrangements, 
risk to the ratepayers, and create a but still they will be worth having, 
sinking fund, if you like, for the possible and I am so convinced that my hon. 
ultimate purchase of the land. We)|Friend is right about the unpre- 
vote for this Amendment because it | paredness of the labourers to pay 
gives an extra alternative to the Local | down capital sums as a general rule, 
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that every alternative to that is to me 
welcome even within the narrowest 
limits. I will take leave to make one 
comment by way of criticism on the re 
marks of my hon. Friend who has just 
sat down, and that is this. He said 
that the labourer has no general 
anxiety to become a proprietor, he 
wants to get the use of the land, but 
not as a proprietor, evidently because, 
in my hon. Friend’s view, that becoming 
proprietor involves paying down a 
capital sum which he has not got in 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of one thousand. Yes; but there 
is one form in which, if we were in a 
oon to give it, he would be glad to 

ecome a virtual proprietor, that is 
under the form of freeing the land, but 
that is out of our power. We look to 
this Bill as an interim Bill, and we 
accept it in the hope of enlargement 
and improvement in the future. But, 
undoubtedly, when I consider the diffi- 
culties in the way of bringing the farm 
labourer into contact with the land, 
into a use of the land for his own 
profit—which is the object we all have 
in view—I do accept every method 
which opens to him a door, even 
though it be a wicket door, and as, un- 
doubtedly, I think endowing the 
County Council, with besides the op- 
tion of buying the land the option of 
leasing it, does enlarge the limited 
sphere in which we are permitted to 
act under the provisions of this Bill, 
and endeavouring to look at the ques- 
tion simply and solely from a practical 
point of view, that the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend will make the Bill a 
better Bill than it is without it, I shall 
undoubtedly be disposed to accept it in 
the same spirit in which it is proposed. 

(5.37.) Mr. BARCLAY (Forfar- 
shire): I hope the Committee will not 
introduce the leasing principle into the 
Bill, my objection to it being that the 
labourer will not bestow on land, 
belonging to somebody else, the same 
amount of labour which he would if he 
were the owner. There is another great 
objection which I have—namely, that 
it would lead to the compulsory pur- 
chase of the land at excessive prices, 
and in addition there is the practical 
objection that when you carry out these 
transactions it is of the greatest import- 
ance that all the parties should 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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know what they are doing. 
The County Council should know 
what price they are going to for 
land, cod the hatent p bn? ve 
some idea of the price he may expect 
to get it at. Under this system of com- 
ulsory purchase they will not know. 
he Council will have to serve notice 
on the landlords, and from the date of 
that notice the Jand belongs to the 
County Council, the price having after- 
wards to be determined. The County 
Council may find when that price is 
fixed that it is one which will prevent 
them letting the land at a price the 
labourers will pay, and the land will be 
left on their hands. If the County 
Council acts under the compulsory 
terms they will be saddled with land 
which they can only deal with at a loss. 
For these reasons i object to the lease- 
hold system and compulsory purchase. 
*(5.40.) Mr. SEALE-HAYNE: The 
argument of the President of the Board 
of Agriculture amounts tothis: that the 
landlord injures his estate by granting 
a lease. Every landlord in the country 
grants leases, why should he not grant 
one to the County Council? I cannot 
understand the position of the hon. 
Member for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) with regard to the Amend- 
ment. I proposed an Amendment on 
the Allotments Bill in almost the same 
words, and he supported it with his vote. 
The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham appeared to get com- 
ae mixed up in his argument, for 
e talked about the County Council 
getting land and letting land as 
if these were the same question. The 
Amendment deals with the question of 
the County Council taking land on 
lease, and not with that of letting land. 
I hope, after this discussion, I shall get 
the support of hon. Members opposite 
who are perfectly well acquainted with 
the wants of the agricultural labourer, 
and know that what he wants is to 
rent land at a fair agricultural value. 
(5.42.) Mason RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : 
I desire to support the Amendment. I 
know that in the county with which I 
am best acquainted—Essex—compul- 
sion is not needed, as land is going out 
of cultivation. But I cannot under- 
stand why, having digested the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Acts and the 
compulsory clauses of the Allotments 
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Acts, and in view of the oe ex- 
propriation of the land by Railway 
Companies, hon. Members on this side 
should refuse to swallow the mild com- 
pulsion of the Amendment. 

(5.44.) Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton) : I was surprised at the speech of 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
Barclay), because I have among my 
papers a representation from his con- 
stituency pointing out that this question 
of leasing is to them the most impor- 
tant thing which could be put in the 
Bill. His constituents think that the 
County Council of their county will not 
be induced to embark ona large trans- 
action of purchase out and out. They 
think that the Council should be em- 
powered to take such land as is wanted 
on short leases, and to re-let it in small 
holdings. In Forfarshire there are 
probably more small farms—from 50 
to 100 acres—than in any other county 
in Scotland, and they are held under 
this very tenure which the hon. Mem- 
ber rises up to condemn. The right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) put one or two 
eases which seemed of a formidable 
nature, and it is true that the system 
of ownership is preferable. But in 
many cases these small tenants cannot 
purchase out and out, as they have not 
the quarter of the purchase money re- 
quired ; but if the County Council has 
power to take land on lease these 
tenants can come in and take a small 
holding on lease. It seems to me that 
is a useful form of transaction, and one 
which we ought to provide as an 
alternative. I have also received re 
presentations from my own county, 
from the class likely to be most inti- 
mately concerned in the matter, to the 
effect that they believe the leasehold 
system will be the one most readily 
available, and I, therefore, wish to take 
this opportunity of expressing my 
opinion on the question. 

(5.48.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): I only came into the 
House while the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham was 
speaking, and if the Division had been 
at once taken I should have been in- 
clined to vote with him ; but I agree, on 
an examination of the clause under dis- 
cussion, and the Amendment, that the 
right hon. Gentleman got rather mixed 
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in his arguments. They were sound 
on the point to which they were 
directed, and I thought from them that 
the point he was combating was that 
of allowing tenants under the County 
Council to let their holdings to others; 
that would be a most objectionable 
proposal. But I find that the proposal 
is really for the County Council to take 
land compulsorily on leases not exceed- 
ing 99 years. I agree in the desirability 
of this proposal to give further scope to 
the Bill, but, in my opinion, the Amend- 
ment does not go far enough; why 
should they be limited to leases not ex- 
ceeding 99 years? Why should they 
not be empowered to take land for 999 
years or on perpetual leases? If that 
were done, I do not see how the diffi- 
culties referred to by the right hon. Mem- 
berfor West Birmingham (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain) as to buildings, improvements, 
and so on, would apply at all. Although 
in my view this is a rubbishy measure, 
and hardly worth our attention at all, 
so limited is its scope and so little good 
is it likely to be to those it is desired to 
help, I am anxious, by supporting an 
Amendinent of this kind, to enlarge the 
scope as much as possible, and so make 
the Bill a little more useful. The hon. 
Member for Essex (Major Rasch) 
seemed to think that hon. Gentlemen 
on his side would object to the Amend- 
ment because of the compulsion in it. 
I agree with him that as compulsion 
has been recognised in so many other 
Acts it is rather straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel for hon. Members 
on either side to object to the compul- 
sion in the Amendment. The principal 
peint, however, is rather that of enabling 
the County Council to take land on 
lease. If there is no risk in the County 
Council going into the market and be- 
coming speculators in land, there can 
be no more risk in them leasing it for a 
term of years. 

(5.52.) Sm J. KINLOCH (Perth, 
E.) : If the Bill is going to be any use 
in Scotland, it is important that leasing 
power should be given to the County 
Council. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The point to 
which the hon. Baronet is referring will 
be dealt with in a later portion of the Bill. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 152 ; 
Noes 229.—(Div. List, No. 110.) 
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Troe CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment which stands in the name of the 
hon. Member for Merionethshire is 
outside the scope of the Bill, and there- 
fore it cannot be put, being out of 
Order. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): May I ask, on the point of 
Order, whether, during the passing of 
the Aliotments Act, in which, so far as 
I recollect, no instruction was added, 
an Amendment similar to this, and 
almost identical in its words, was 
accepted in the course of the Debate 
on the Bill ? 

THe CHAIRMAN : I do not remem- 
ber anything about that case. This 
Amendment is quite outside the scope 
of the Bill. 

THe PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircuie, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): 
As regards the Amendment referred to 
by the hon. Member in reference to the 
Allotments Bill, so far as my recollee- 
tion goes the provision was originally 
in the Bill. 

(6.8.) Sm W. FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) : On behalf of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Channing) I beg to move 
in page 1, line 16, to leave out the 
word “ agriculture,” and insert— 

“ Agricultural or pastoral holdings or for 

market or allotment gardens.” 
The object of this Amendment is to 
bring in a number of pastoral holdings, 
which otherwise would be excluded 
from the operation of the Bill. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will be able 
to accept it. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 16, to leave out the word 
“agriculture,” and insert the words “agricul- 
tural or pastoral holdings or for market or 
allotment gardens.”"—(Sir W. Foster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘agriculture’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

*(6.9.) Mr. CHAPLIN: The hon. 
Member will find by referring to the 
Bill that pastoral holdings are already 
included within its provisions. Sub- 
section 2 of Clause 1 runs thus :— 


“The expression ‘snrall holding,’ for the 
purposes of this Act shall mean land which 
appears to the Council to be suitable for agri- 
culture, and exceeds one acre, and either does 
not exceed 50 acres, or if exceeding 50 acres, 
is of an annual value, for the purposes of the 
Income Tax, not exceeding £50.” 
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Then, if the hon. Member turns to the 
definitions in Clause 13, he will find 
this :— 

“The expressions ‘agriculture’ and ‘culti- 
vation’ shall include horticulture, and the 
use of land for any purpose of husbandry, in- 
clusive of the keeping or breeding of live 
stock, poultry, or bees, and the growth of 
fruit, vegetables, and the like.” 

I think it is, therefore, clear that the 
Bill already carries out what the hon. 
Member desires. 

Sm W. FOSTER: After the explana- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman I beg 
to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(6.10.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deen, E.): I beg to move, in page 1,. 
line 16, to leave out the words “ and 
exceeds one acre.” This Amendmert 
would be rendered unnecessary if the 
provisions of the Allotments Act were 
extended to Scotland. I wish to ask 
Her Majesty's Government whether 
they are willing to extend the Allot- 
ments Act to Scotland? Hon. Mem- 
bers representing English constituencies 
will understand the effect of this 
Amendment is only necessary for Scot- 
land. We have no Allotments Act, 
and, therefore, we have no means of 
obtaining so small a portion of land 
as under one acre. If Her Majesty's 
Government intend to exiend the 
Allotments Act to Scotland, I should 
not press this Amendment to the Bill ; 
but it is of the utmost importance to 
Scotland that power should be given 
to the County Councils to obtain land 
in smaller portions than one acre. 
I have before me the case of fishermen 
in large. districts of Scotland. They 
do not require an acre of land, and still 
they want an allotment in connection 
with their cottages. I have also before 
me the case of a large number of agri- 
cultural labourers, who require land to 
build their houses upon, and very 
often require a bit of land for 
a garden, but who do not require 
what we call a “small croft” of two 
or three acres. I do not think that 
the excision of these words would do 
any harm as regards the application of 
the Bill to England. But I should 
like, before discussing the Amendment 
further, to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether Her Majesty's 
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to extend the Allotments Act to 
Scotland? If not, I think the Scotch 
Members will agree with me that the 
striking out of these words would, toa 
large extent, meet our difficulties in 
Scotland. 

Amendment proposed, in e i, 
line 16, to leave out the words “ and 
exceeds one acre.’’—(Mr. Esslemont.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


*(6.13.) Mr. RITCHIE: My tre- 
collection in connection with the 
Allotments Act is that there was no 
serious desire expressed by the Scotch 
Members to extend the provisions of 
that Bill to Scotland. As regard: 
obtaining small pieces of land for the 
purpose of building houses, we did not 
consider that a provision of this kind 
should be introduced into the Allot- 
ments Act. There were undoubtedly 


sympathetic views expressed by the. 


Government as regards the extension 
of the Allotments Act to Scotland. 
There is no objection whatever on the 
part of the Government, I am sure, to 
extend the principle of the Allotments 
Act to Scotland. We would be very 
glad if we were in a position to do so ; 
but I am afraid I would only be 
deceiving the House if I gave any 
assurance that we could by any 
possibility do it during the present 
Session. My right hon. Friend would 
be unable under any circumstances to 
accept the Amendment proposed by 
the hon. Gentleman. I am afraid, 
judging from the attitude assumed by 
the Scotch Members during the 
passing of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, when it was proposed 
to extend to Scotland the benefit of 
the provisions with regard to allot- 
ments already accorded to England, 
it would not be possible to pass a Bill 
extending the Allotments Act to Scot- 
land this Session. 

(6.17.) Mr. ESSLEMONT: I have 
no fault to find with the right hon. 
Gentleman in so far as he has stated 
what has taken place in this House. 
But I may say that I was distinctly 
given to understand by the right hen. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
that if the Scotch Members expressed 
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a desire to have the Allotments Act 
extended to Scotland, Her Majesty's. 
Government was willing to do so 
during the present Session. I only want 
the right hon. Gentleman to go a little 
further with regard to this matter. We 
have expressed repeatedly a desire to 
have this Act extended to Scotland, 
and the Scotch Members have from 
time to time been diverted by promises 
which have never been fulfilled. The 
right hon. Gentleman will recollect 
that I have repeatedly by question 
brought this matter forward. So far 
as I think will be essential, I am sup- 
ported by very many hon. Members 
representing agricultural constituencies 
in Scotland as to the desirability of 
dealing with small allotments for the 
purposes I have mentioned. Therefore, 
Her Majesty’s Government can be in 
no doubt as tothe desire of the Scotch 
Members on this matter. I hope, 
therefore, the Scotch Members will 
have an opportunity of eens their 
ag upon this Amendment, unless 

er Majesty’s Government goes a good 
deal further than it has gone on this 
occasion. I am glad to see that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House has returned to his place, and I 
hope he will give us some more satis- 
factory assurance than we have got 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board on this subject. 

(6.18.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
am sorry I was not in the House 
when the hon. Gentleman raised this 
point. As I understand, he has said 
that I gavea pledge this Session that 
the Allotments Act should be extended 
to Scotland ? 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I understood 
so. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly right. I think, 
in answer to a question put by him, I 
stated that, so far as the Government 
were concerned, we were prepared to 
introduce a Bill for the purpose of ex- 
tending to Scotland the provisions of 
the Allotments Act already passed for 
England if the discussion upon it would 
not be unduly prolonged. Of course, we 
could not promise that any lengthened 
time should be given for the discussion 
of the Bill; but I am prepared to in- 
troduce a Bill similar to that which has 
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already been passed for England. I 
do not see that it will be n to 
introduce any special features into the 
Bill, except those rendered necessary 
by the different laws of the two 
countries. I hope it will be allowed to 
pass practically without prelonged dis- 
cussion. The hon. Gentleman may 
rest assured that the Bill will be intro- 
duced during this present Session. 

(6.22.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 

think it would be better to move this 
Amendment in connection with Clauses 
3 and 4, which only relate to Scotland— 
and then we should have the power 
given to one authority in Scotland— 
namely, the County Councils. As to 
the extension of the Allotments Act to 
Scotland, the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
‘ Board was not quite accurate in the 
information which he gave the House, 
and which was very different from that 
just given by the mnght hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 

Mr. RITCHIE : What I said was 
that I was afraid, from the attitude 
taken up by the Scotch Members on 
the passing of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, that when we attempted 
to extend to Scotland the benefit of the 
provisions of the Allotment Act already 
accorded to England, it would not be 
possible to pass the Bill this Session. 

Dr. CLARK: When the Act was 
passing through the House I had an 
Amendment down extending it to Scot- 
land ; and I pointed out, as we are 
doing now, the desirability of its being 
extended to Scotland. I withdrew my 
Amendment in the Committee stage 
upon the distinct pledge which was 
given that the Government would con- 
sider between the Committee stage and 
the Report stage the phraseology neces- 
sary to apply it to Scotland. And then, 
when it came to the Report stage, I 
withdrew my Amendment on a distinet 
pledge being given that a Bill on the 
same lines would be introduced for 
Scotland. On several occasions I myself 
and my hon. Friend the Member for 
Aberdeenshire pressed the matter on 
the right hon. Géntleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and he gave us 
to underst v1 that he would introduce 
a Bill. Bu’ / think a vague Bill intro- 

- duced con litionally will not be satis- 
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factory. I think my hon. Friend should 
withdraw his Amendment now, and 
then move it when we come to Clause 
3 or 4, the Scotch clauses, which are 
different from the English clauses. 
That power sbould be given to the 
County Councils in Scotland, because 
the conditions with regard to the Local 
Authorities are different in Scotland 
from what they are in England. 

*(6.25.) Mr. CHAPLIN : I am afraid 
the Amendment of the hon. Member, if 
adopted, would not carry out the object 
he has in view so effectively as the exten- 
sion of the Allotments Act to Scotland, 
which we all desire to see accomplished. 
My right hon. Friend has stated in 
unqualified and definite terms, and not 
in a conditional manner, that a Bili 
for that purpose will be introduced 
during the present Session, and it 
will be carried, if possible, to its con- 
clusion. 

Mr. C. 8S. PARKER (Perth): I quite 
agree that the way proposed by the 
Government appears to be the best ; but 
I should like to know when the Bill will 
be produced, as hon. Members would be 
naturally anxious to see it as soon as 
possible, with the view of ascertaining 
whether further Amendments may not 
be required. Seotch Members are 
usually practical, and I think if the 
Government were in a position to indi- 
cate the time when the Bill would be 
laid before the House for their con- 
sideration, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Aberdeen would probably withdraw 
his Amendment, and perhaps hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway would 
not press their Amendments. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: I cannot fix a 
precise date, but I have no doubt that 
the Bill can be brought forward before 
the present Bill is disposed of. I hope 
this will satisfy the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: Under the cir- 
cumstances I think the statements of 
the right hon. Gentleman are satisfac- 
tory, and I beg leave to withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(6.28.) Mr. STEPHENS (Middle- 
sex, Hornsey): I beg to move, in page 
1, line 16, to leave out “one,” and 
insert “half-an.” I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman may see his way to 
accept this Amendment. I think it 
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will come to be felt that it is unneces- 
sary to create any tenure inferior to 
freehold. An agricultural labourer can 
acquire half-an-acre of land; but he 
cannot acquire one acre of land. 
Putting the land at £40 an acre, all he 
would have to furnish to get half-an- 
acre of land would be £5. I know 
that in Wiltshire agricultural labourers 
have no difficulty in paying their rates, 
which very often amount to £5, in one 
sum. To enable him to acquire one 
acre of land he would want £10, and 
he would want £10 more to stock that 
land. In the case of half-an-acre he 
would want nothing more than the £5 ; 
he would not require to stock it. And, 
even if he can save this £10 towards 
acquiring the stock, then he is unable 
to cultivate an acre of land, while he 
will be quite able to cultivate half-an- 
acre. I think it may be broadly stated 
that the half-acre marks the division 
between the spade and the plough. 
There is no middle to be created 
between this Bill and the Allotments 
Bill, because the Allotments Bill does 
not offer the facilities which are wanted. 
It does not give him security of tenure. 
In these allotments, land is very often 
let to labourers just when it is in a 
transition state. That is especially 
the ease in my constituency, where 
building operations are often impending 
on a pretty extensive scale. I think 
this Amendment ought to be recom- 
mended by the fact that it would very 
largely extend the operations of the 
Bill. It would give the agricultural 
labourer that advantage which would 
enable him not to be entirely dependent 
upon wage-earning, and in that sense, 
perhaps, would do more than anything 
else to stop rural depopulation, which 
we all know is one of the objects of 
the Bill. I sincerely trust that the 
right hon. Gentleman will feel that 
this Amendment does not in any way 
touch the principle of his Bill, and I 
trust he will accept it. 
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line 16, to leave out the word “ one,” 
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proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.”’ 
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*(6.34.) Mr. CHAPLIN: I would 
point out to my hon. Friend who has 
moved this Amendment that what he 
desires by it is already provided for 
under the Allotments Act. And even 
if it were not the case, I should find 
myself confronted with the same 
practical difficulty that I should have 
been met with in adopting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentieman opposite 
(Mr. Esslemont). I hope that my hon. 
Friend behind me will not press the 
Amendment, but that after the .ex- 
planation I have given him that his 
object is already provided for he will 
withdraw it. 

(6.36.) Mr. STEPHENS: It does 
not, by any means, mean the same 
thing, because no one has contended 
that the process of turning land into 
gold is likely to take place under the 
Allotments Act. That is reserved for 
this Bill, and it is for the purpose of 
turning this half-acre of land into gold 
that I moved the Amendment; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman does not see 
his way to accept it, I will not put the 
House to any unnecessary trouble, but 
will withdraw it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(6.37.) Mr. STEPHENS: I think 
the argument for my next Amendment 
is an exceedingly strong one. The 
House will see that under the Bill 
there are provided two bases of limit, 
one of 50 acres, or, if exceeding 50 
acres, of the value of £50 a-year. J 
think it ought to be explained satis- 
factorily to the House why these two 
bases are put in. £50 value seems to 
be the intention of the Bill, but we 
know that with regard to 50 acres a 
£50 value will not be the limit of the 
Bill at all. It is very probable that 
pasture land in the neighbourhood of 
towns will be dear, and of a value far 
exceeding £50. Fifty acres of such 
land will probably be worth £150, and 
I submit that, in that case, you will be 
helping persons who must have a 
capital of something like £2,000. Per- 
sons with that amount of money are 
not persons to be so assisted out of 
the rates. Not only that, but under 
the present arrangement you throw 
across the path of the County Council 
a very undesirable temptation. I am 
quite sure a temptation of that kind 
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would result in much undesirable 
speculation. If the County Council 
enter into the creation of farm holdings 
of that size and of that great value, 
the penny rate will do so very little 
that the creation of agricultural hold- 
ings will become quite a curiosity. No 
one has been able to suggest even an 
explanation for so very singular a pro- 
vision as this. I do hope it has been 
a matter which has really been over- 
looked, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man may see his way to simplify the 
limit. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 16, to leave out from the 
word “acre,” to end of Clause, and insert the 
words “and does not exceed an annual value, 
for the of the income tax, of fifty 
pounds.”—(Mr. Stephens.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 

*(6.39.) Mr. CHAPLIN: My hon. 
Friend asks me—and asks me very 
fairly—to state the reasons by which 
I was guided in selecting the 50 acres 
and the sum of £50 as an arbitrary 
limit—for it is an arbitrary limit—of 
what a small holding should consist of. 
The reason was this. It carries out 
the recommendation of the Select 
Committee. They came to the conclu- 
sion that that would be the most con- 
venient definition of a small holding. 
I admit that it is open to the objection 
that the hon. Member has pointed out ; 
but the cases to which he has referred 
would be more or less rare, and, on the 
whole, I thought it best to adopt the 
recommendation of the Committee. 
which I will read— 

“Your Committee understand by ‘small 
holdings’ agricultural tenancies or cultivating 
ownerships not exceeding fifty acres in extent 
or £50 annual valuation. Owing to the vary- 
ouloaian camogp 00-ouliciess Gos tao cxpirent 
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of a family. But your Committee believe that 
land of from £30 to £50 valuation will gene- 
rally be adequate for that purpose.” 
That is the reason why I put it into 
the Bill. Ido not know that I need 
offer any further reason. 

(6.41.) Mr. BARCLAY: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will re-consider 
the necessity of having two limits. 
The real limit is the value, and I 
would suggest that the right hon. 
Gentleman should leave out the ques- 
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tion of 50 acres, and allow the limit to 
stand upon the value. 

(6.42.) CommanpER BETHELL (York, 
E.R., Holderness): The point is that 
if a man has less than 50 acres, the 
annual value may be anything at all ; 
but if he happens to have more than 
50 acres, the annual value must not be 
more than £50. Surely that is an 
anomaly, and I think my right hon. 
Friend will do well to see whether he 
cannot leave out the limitation to 50 
acres. 

*(6.43.) Mr. WHITBREAD (Bed- 
ford): I hope the Government will not 
be induced to enlarge the scope of their 
Bill in the direction of giving larger 
holdings than the Bill already pro- 
vides. I think if the Bill errs at all, 
it errs in the direction of having the 
holdings tov large already. I quite 
understand the policy of giving large 
allotments or small holdings to the 
labouring population, because it 
would accomplish some very good 
objects. It would, first of all, increase 
the productiveness of the land; it 
would, in the second place, prevent 
the agricultural labourers flocking into 
the towns, and would fix them on 
the soil; and, in the third place, 
it would add greatly to their com- 
fort. But when you go beyond 
that class, I do not know upon what 
principle we are called to estab- 
lish a class of small capitalists. The 
two cases are totally different. Up 
to, say, ten acres—it depends, of 
course, upon the nature of the soil—a 
man can work an allotment himself; 
but when you get up to 50 acres, he 
must be an employer of labour, and 
you would have this absurdity—that 
the very labourers that he was employ- 
ing would be taxed by the Council in 
order to get for him his holding. I think 
that will lead to anything but a pleasant 
feeling in our county districts. Let me 
refer to another point. Everybody who 
has travelled through the country dis- 
tricts must have been struck with the 
enormous increase of production from 
allotments as compared with large 
farms. That is due mainly to two 
causes. It is due to the abundant 
labour and care which the allotment 
holder is enabled to bestow upon his 
small plot, but there is another and a 
much more potent cause, and that 
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is that the allotment holder only 
touches his land when it is fit to be 
touched—he only goes upon it at atime 
when the conditions of climate and 
soil are such that he can beneficially 
work it. The farmer is obliged to go 
on his soil at a time when it would not 
be advisable to touch it, because he 
cannot keep his men and horses idle. 
In my belief that is the great cause of 
the increased productiveness of the 
allotment over the large farm. But the 
moment you get a holding over ten 
acres, the moment a man _ becomes 
what he really would be with a holding 
of 50 acres, a small farmer, he has to 
work under the conditions under which 
the farmer now works, and the in- 
-creased productiveness of the soil would 
disappear. For these reasons I protest 
against being called upon to tax the 
poorer labourers for the sake of estab- 
lishing somebody on the land who is 
supposed to be a fine Conservative 
voter, and who is to remind us of the 
yeoman of the past. He is a capitalist, 
and he can establish himself now, if he 
has got the money. If he has not got 
the money, I object to lending him the 
funds of the County Council. 

*(6.48.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: I 
think, now that the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill has read the words 
of the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, he will see that the Committee 
did not contemplate the words being 
put as they are inthe Clause. I appeal 
to the hon. Member opposite (Sir John 
Dorington) whether * oa is any good 
land in the Vale of the Severn which 
is let under 40s. to 50s. anacre? A 
man, if he has under this Bill a holding 
of 40 acres there, might have to pay a 
rental of £120. But directly you get 
to the hill country, where the land is 
poor, if he has a holding one rood 
exceeding 50 acres, then he must be 
limited to a rental of £50. Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman does not contem- 
plate an anomaly like that. I think the 
Amendment which limits the small 
holding to the annual value of £50, and 
leaves out the words ‘or if ex- 
ceeding 50 acres,” is the best way 
of meeting the question. I fully en- 
-dors > what was said by the last speaker, 
tha: it would be found quite big 
enough for any small holdings to be 
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of the ratepayers, at all events as a 
first experiment. 


(6.50.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I 
thought, until I heard my hon. Friend 
just now, that we were preparing a Bill 
that would form a adder or the 
labourer to enable him to become a 
yeoman farmer. This Bill, as it stands, 
enables him to hire ten acres; he is 
then allowed to buy more, and if he is 
successful, he will be allowed to get up 
to 50 acres. If I could make it a little 
more I should, instead of trying to 
curtail it. The Amendment seems to be 
that a man, no matter how energetic 
and saving he is, or how long he may 
have cultivated his little holding, is to 
be debarred from having more than 
£50 worth of land per annum. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM : From the 


ratepayers. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: It is not 
from the ratepayers, who will be 


subject to no loss. I do hope my hon. 
Friends around me will not curtail this 
Bill in any such way. I dg not think 
the fears of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
that these farmers will all be Conser- 
vatives, will be quite realised. I, for 
my part, do not care whether they are 
Conservatives or anything else. (Cheers.) 
Yes; but I do care very strongly about 
fixing any limitation to the prospects of 
the rural population; thus virtually 
telling them that no matter what their 
perseverance, labour, or savings, we 
shall impose a limit of £50 or £40, or, I 
think my hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedford said, 20 acres of land. 

Mr. WHITBREAD: No. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: At any 
rate, it is proposed to make it no higher 
than £50. If there is any alteration at 
all, I would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman that he should keep the 50 
acres and limit the value to £75 or 
£80, so that a man should be able to 
get 50 acres, even although they cost a 
rent of 30s. an acre. That would be a 
fair limit. 

(6.53.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: 
I am quite sure we on this side of the 
House have no desire whatever to 
curtail the Bill against the interests 
of the agricultural labourer. On the 
contrary, we desire to make it as 
good as possible for him, but I 
am satisfied that he will, in the 
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main, be interested in those ten acre 
holdings which he may hire and not 
buy. Not one labouring man in 
50,000 will be able to buy his holding. 
This Bill does not merely propose a 
limit of £50 a year. There will be 
the possibility of a man holding 50 
acres of land worth £3 or £4 an acre, 
involving thus about £150 a year. In 
the parish in which I live—a purely 
agricultural parish — all the land is 
worth between £100 and £150 an acre; 
and under this Bill, therefore, it will be 
possible to go up to 50 acres, involving 
a very large transaction on the part of 
the County Council, as well as a great 
outlay which would limit the operation 
of the Bill in other directions. I 
entirely agree with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
that these large holdings, creating 
farmers of a substantial character, do 
really not come within the purview of 
the Bill; and that in order to restrict 
the Bill to the class requiring it the 
Amendment should be adopted. There 
might be some money limitation—such 
as that suggested by the hon. Member 
for Bordesley—so as to preclude large 
operations and the purchases of land of 
very great magnitude. 

*(6.56.) Sm W. FOSTER: As a 
Member of the Select Committee re- 
sponsible for the twofold limitation, 
I desire to explain to the Committee 
what was in the mind of the Select 
Committee on the matter. I think hon. 
Gentlemen who are discussing this 
Clause are forgetting that this Bill has, 
I hope, a future as well as a present 
application, and that it is desired that 
those who have now only small patches 
of 5, 10, or 15 acres, may, if they are 
prosperous, have an opportunity of 
obtaining a larger area to cultivate, 
and should keep that prospect before 
them. The Select Committee had two 
classes of land in view. First, those 
districts where the land is worth £4 or 
£5 an acre in rent. We limit the pur- 
chase of that land to £50 a year, 
and place the holders of it in the 
position of never having more than 
some twelve acres which, in the case 
of practically garden ground, is as 
much as they could personally cul- 
tivate. Then in Scotland, and, per- 
haps, Essex, where land is cheap, 
he limit of £50 would come in and 
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give the holder a larger tract partly 
pasture. But in both cases the inten- 
tion of the Committee was to try to. 
keep the holding such as the holder 
and his family would be able to culti- 
vate. I therefore hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will stick to the Clause 
with its double definition, as it meets 
a great number of cases. 

(6.58.) Mr. R. T. REID: While I 
have always been in favour of the limit 
of 50 acres, I should like to point out 
to the Committee the difference: 
between the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee and the use made of their recom- 
mendation in this Bill. The Committee 
recommended this as a maximum limit, 
because upon their recommendation 
the Local Authority was to derive a 
specific pecuniary benefit from the 
application of public money. But the 
very serious proposal of the Bill is to 
embark public money to the extent of 
£50 a year for the benefit of an indi- 
vidual. This is an almost novel pro- 
posal. I am not aware that in any 
previous legislation it has been pro- 
posed that you should authorise the 
application of public money to the 
extent of £2,000 or £1,000 on so large 
a scale for the benefit of people 
who have not been shown to 
require it for the public advantage. 
ye to point out to the House what 
the consequence will be if*the proposal 
of the Government is adopted. It will 
be less formidable to me and to some 
of my hon. Friends than it may be to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. If you are 
prepared to advance public money 
before you set up in business a man 
who may be able to pay a rent of £50 
a year, or more, without requiring from 
him any equivalent, I am sure that 
hereafter, and perhaps before long, we 
may use this as a very valuable pre- 
cedent for the purpose of suggesting 
that there are other persons more in need 
of such assistance ; and I would remind 
hon. Members that this is not the first 
valuable precedent that has been 
established for us by the present Go- 
vernment. 

(7.2.) Sm J. DORINGTON (Glou- 
cester, Tewkesbury) : Looking at the 
clause as it stands, I cannot help think- 
ing that the right hon. Gentleman 
would do wisely in accepting the 
Amendment. Then there would be no 
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mistake as to the effect of the proposal, 
and we should avoid difficulties which 
may otherwise arise. 

*(7.3.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Ber- 
wickshire) : Speaking in the interest of 
Scottish small holders I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will not take out the 
words proposed in the Amendment. I[ 
have consulted a large number of persons 
mostly interested in this question, and 
their opinion is that the fifty acre 
limit is too small. The limit of acreage 
they would have is that upon which 
they could fully employ a pair of horses. 
Now fifty acres is not enough for that 
purpose. It would be necessary to 
take sixty, or seventy, or even eighty 
acres in order to give sufficient work to 
a pair of horses. The Scotchagricultural 
labourer would like to have a holding 
of sixty to eighty acres; and anything 
less than that limit will diminish the 
advantages to be conferred by the Bill 
so far as Scotland is concerned. 

(7.5.) Mr. STEPHENS: I would 
point out that my Amendment does 
not limit the acreage of the land to be 
taken; but when you go up to £50 
value I think it is time the ladder 
should stop. The point is whether you 
should go beyond the £50 or not. I 


trust the right hon. Gentleman will | 


accept the Amendment. 
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I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
agree to the inclusion of these words, 
so as to bring within the scope of the 
Bill those tenants who may have a 
comparatively small acreage but who 
may also have the use of an ang 
sheepwalk. I believe if the addition 

ropose were made, it would confer 

nefit on a considerable number of 
small tenants in Wales. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 17, after the word “ acres,” 
to insert the words “exclusive of any common 
grazing or sheepwalk attached or appurtenant 
thereto.”—(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That 
words be there inserted.” 


*(7.13.) Mr. CHAPLIN : My objec- 
tion to this Amendment is that it would 
increase the power of the County 
Council to provide land to an indefinite 
extent, and I am, therefore, unable to 
accept it. 

(7.14.) Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I 
think it would be putting the tenants 
who have a comparatively small acre- 
age to a great disadvantage to adopt 
the clause as it now stands. 

(7.15.) Sim J. BAILEY (Hereford): 
I hope that my right hon. Friend will 
see his way to accept the Amendment, 
even if it is confined in its operation to 
Wales. All Welshmen will bear me 


those 


(7.6.) Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I| ont when I say that almost all the 
trust that the right hon. Gentleman | farmers in Wales have the right to a 


will not omit the words objected to by 
the hon. Member. I believe that the 
Bill may be made the means of remov- 
ing a great deal of the injustice which 
now exists in connection with the 
disposal of farms. The majority of 
County Councils would no doubt ad- 
here to the limit of £50, but it would 
be extremely hard if a tenant with 
sixty acres with a rent of £49 should 
have an advantage over his neighbour 
who happens to have a smaller acreage 
of average land at a little higherrental. 
*(7.8.) Mr. CHAPLIN: There is a 
good deal to be said upon both sides 
of the question, but I cannot accept 
the Amendment, and the Committee 
are now in a position to deal with it. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
(7.11.) Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I 
beg to move— 
In page 1, line 17, after “acres,” insert 
“exclusive of any common grazing or sheep- 
cwalk attached or appurtenant thereto,” 





sheepwalk upon the adjoining hills, 
and that this sheepwalk is never 
measured with the farm. 

(7.17.) Mn. AINSLIE (Lancashire, 
N. Lonsdale): I hope that this Amend- 
ment will be made to apply not only to 
Wales, but to all parts of the kingdom ; 
and that the right hon. Gentleman will 
see his way to accept it. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: I cannot accept 
the Amendment, but I will undertake 
to consider it between now and the 
Report stage. 

Mx. THOMAS ELLIS: Then I will 
ask permission to withdraw it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

(7.22.) Mr. BARCLAY: I beg to 
move, in page 1, line 18, to leave out 
“ fifty,” and insert “seventy-five.” It 
is the great ambition of the agricultural 


labourer in Scotland to have a 
small holding, and I hope we 
shall be able to make such 
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arrangements under this Bill as will 
enable the Council to let small hold- 
ings on convenient tenure. The 
tenant could be asked to put down a 
certain amount of premium, or to pay 
so much in the first few years, so as to 
secure the County Council against loss. 
The Bill should not limit the powers of 
the County Council. I hope that the 
Government will allow the Councils to 
exercise a certain amount of discretion, 
so that the holder may have sufficient 
land upon which to employ two 
horses. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 18, to leave out the word “fifty,” 
and insert the words “‘ seventy-five.” — 
(Mr. Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
“ fifty’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(7.25.) Sm W. B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, North West): 1 hope my 
right hon. Friend will not agree to go 
beyond the limit mentioned in the 
Bill. I believe it would be most un- 
wise to do so. 

(7.26.) Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, 
Saffron Walden) : I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will reconsider the Amend- 
ment. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Bordesley has said that the sole 
purpose of the Bill is to create a yeo- 
man class. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I did 
not say that was its sole purpose. I 
said it would enable labourers to 
become yeomen. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I think the 
hon. Member said the main purpose of 
the Bill was to create a yeoman class. 
Now I have had an opportunity of 
speaking to agricultural labourers 
during the past fortnight, and they 
have told me that they cannot see how 
they could ever hope to become 
yeomen in the sense referred to. They 
are, however, anxious to have small 
holdings, and I hope, therefore, the 
Amendment will be accepted. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: I cannot accept 
the Amendment. The limit of £50 
was adopted on the recommendation 
of the Select Committee, and I think 
we must adhere to it: 

(7.28.) Dr. CLARK: I do not see 
why we should limit the holding to 
the rent of £50. The desire is to have 
sufficient land upon which to employ 
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two horses. If a man has less than 
that he can only keep one horse. A 
much better class of farming is done 
upon a holding upon which two horses. 
are employed, and I therefore hope the: 
Amendment will be accepted. 

*Srr J. KINLOCH: The limit of 
fifty is quite unsuitable for Scotland. 
Indeed, this Bill will not do our 
agriculturists the least good, for the 
are not the men who take very onal 
holdings. The only thing that will do 
in Scotland wiil be the one pair farms, 
which would necessitate raising the 
limit to £75, or even £100. 

Mr. STEPHENS: It appears that it 
is now desirable to drop the fifty and 
to increase it toonehundred. But ifthat 
beso, I must point out that, having this 
limit of a penny rate, Fong will restrict 
the operation of the Bill immensely. 
Indeed, I wonder how many mencould 
face a constituency and say this was a 
Bill for the relief of the agricultural 
population. 

Mr. R. T. REID: I desire to say 
that the smaller holdings are looked 
for in that part of the country of 
which we have had experience. For 
my part, I must say that I am not pre- 
pared to spend public money for the’ 
purpose of setting up farmers. 

*Sm W. FOSTER: I do feel in the 
interests of the passage of the Bill that 
we ought not to allow the ainount to» 
grow, and I would ask that the Amend- 
ment should not be pressed. 

Dr. CLARK: If the wording means 
that there might be forty acres, say at 
30s. or £2 per acre—that if above fifty 
acres it is not to exceed £50, and if 
below may exceed that amount—then 
the clause in its present form will suit 
me, because I do not want to go beyond 
fifty acres for that class of land. If 
that is the construction the Government 
place upon the definition of small 
holdings in Clause 1, I think it will 
satisfy us. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I beg to 
move— 

In page 1, line 18, after “ pounds,” add,— 
“(3.) Where common or grazing land or 
sheepwalk shall attach or be appurtenant to or 
be held or enjoyed with any land acquired by 
the County Council under this Act, and the 
County Councii shail divide the land so 
acquired for separate holdings, then a pre- 
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portionate part of such common or grazing 
or sheepwalk shall be set aside for each 


separate holding.” 
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In many pastoral Welsh districts 
small farms have in years past been con- 
solidated into one large farm, with the 
result that each farmer obtains not 
merely the small tenancies, but also 
the pasture among the mountains. 
Suppose, in the operation of this Bill, 
a County Council, on the application of 
a certain number of labourers or small 
farmers, acquired a large farm, and 
that this large farm had attached to it 
certain acreage of common grazing or 
sheepwalk, if the County Council were 
to take a certain amount of land in the 
valley without also taking what was 
attached to it—the common grazing or 
sheepwalk—the real object of this 
Bill would be defeated. The Amend- 
ment simply means that in case a 
large farm is cut up for small holdings, 
the mountain land attaching to that 
farm shall be set aside in proportion 
to the small holdings created. 


Amendment proposed, 

In 1, line 18, after “ pounds,” add,— 
“(3.) Where common or grazing land or 
sheepwalk shall attach or be appurtenant to or 
be held or enjoyed with any land acquired by 
the County Council under this Act, and the 
County Council shall divide the land so ac- 
quired for separate holdings, then a propor- 
tionate part of such common or ing land 
or sheepwalk shall be set pot for each 
separate holding.”—( Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That those 


words be there added.” 


“Mr. CHAPLIN: What I understand 
the hon. Member to propose is that 
where the County Council may require 
land for the purpose of small holdings 
in districts where there is common and 
grazing land, and, having acquired it 
have divided it into small holdings, they 
shall at the same time set apart a 
portion of the sheep grazing land for 
cach of these particular holdings. I 
listened to the hon. Member with defer- 
ence because of his close knowledge of 
Welsh affairs, but I have two points to 
submit to him. In the first place, if 
he makes it obligatory on the County 
Council to do this, is it not pos- 
sible that on some occasions there 
may be a purchaser, or would-be 
purchaser, who may desire to have his 
holding without grazing land ; and, in 
the second place, is it not sufficient to 
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leave this matter to the discretion of 
the County Counciis? These are points 
which I should like to submit to the 
hon. Member for his consideration. If, 
then, he desires to press the point, I 
shall ask him, in reference to this 
particular Amendment, to do what we 
agreed in a previous case—to let me 
consider the subject and make sugges- 
tions upon Report. 

Dr. CLARK: This will affect the 
Highlands of Scotland equally with 
Wales. Unless you have a change of the 
kind proposed, it will be almost impos- 
sible for the small holder to make a 
living. Asit is necessary that the holder 
should have the grazing land during 
the summer, and the lowland during 
the winter—that the sheep may be fed 
while the snow is on the ground—there 
should be a concurrent division of the 
two classes of land. This, as was done 
by the Crofters’ Commission, will be 
absolutely necessary for the Highlands. 
The North of England, too, will be 
affected. In view of these matters, 
I trust the right hon. Gentleman will 
either adopt the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend, or, when he draws up a 
modified clause, will insert a recogni- 
tion of this proposition. In my opinion, 
it will be requisite that these large 
tracks should not be divided, as the 
cost of division will be great, and as 
there is a desire that the system of co- 
operation should be in operation. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Although 
it may be desirable that something 
should be done, I venture to suggest 
that we ought to accept the offer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and allow him 
to consider the subject. 

Sm J. BAILEY: I desire to dis- 
associate myself from the hon. Mem- 
ber’s propositions with regard to the 
commons. : 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I did 
not submit my Motion at all in 
regard to commons in the ordinary 
acceptance of the word. I referred to 
the grazing land on the mountains, and 
to the sheepwalk which is commonly 
attached to the farm. 

Smr J. BAILEY: But common land 
in Wales is common not to the par- 
ticular farm which is divided, but 
common to the whole. If the hon. 
Member intends to devote a certain 
marked piece to each holder, I wish to 
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say, in my judgment, that is impractic- 
able. If, on the contrary, he means to 
divide and enclose it, then I say he is 
ousting the rights of the lord of the 
manor and owners, and making a very 
serious alteration in the law—an 
alteration going far beyond the motive 
of this Bill. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid): My hon. Friend does not 
ropose that the land shall be 

ivided for each particular plot. He 
asks that provision should be made in 
favour of the purchaser of every small 
holding that he may have the right 
which had attached to the land up to 
that time, but only the common or 
grazing land on the mountain. I 
really wish to press home the fact that 
in Wales this is a very important 
matter indeed. Unless something of 
the kind is done the tenant of a small 
holding might be obliged to keep his 
cattle indoors during hay season; so 
that the loss of grazing rights would 
be serious. But if the clause were 
passed, it would then be obligatory on 
the County Council to meet that con- 
tingency. I do not know whether 
some alteration might not be made in 
order to make the matter optional ; 
yet, so far as the Welsh tenants are 
concerned I do not think there would 
be a single one who would require a 
small holding without also requiring 
the grazing land. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will either now meet 
the views of my hon. Friend or will, 
on Report, bringjup such a clause as 
will carry out our views on this matter. 

*Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) : 
I think the matter had much better be 
left to the right hon. Gentleman to 
bring up in a clause on Report. I 
understand the hon. Member desires 
that where a County Council acquires 
any considerable quantity of land 
which carries with it the right of 
sheep pasture, the latter shall be 
distributed among those holders who 
shared in the purchase. I think that 
is very desirable indeed. As I under- 
stand the Amendment, there is no 
contemplation to rail or fence in any 
part of the common. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: In order 
that gf meaning may not be misunder- 
stood by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Chaplin) I will give a case. 
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Suppose we had a farm of 200 acres in 
the low-lands. As a rule it would 
carry with it the right of pasture for 
600 sheep over the mountains. Now, 
if the County Council should cut this 
farm up into four of 50 acres each, 
would it not be ridiculous to leave the 
former tenant, who is allowed to 
retain 50 acres, the right of the 

sture whilst the three other tenants 
ad none? No County Council would 
be able to let such a farm without this 
right of grazing, and unless some such 
Amendnrent as this is passed, I do not 
see how the Council can attach that 
right. I am quite wiiling that the 
right hon. Gentleman should consider 
this question and bring it up at a 
later stage, but I should like a 
promise that he will accept the spirit 
of the proposal. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: I sympathise with 
the view of the hon. Member, and I 
will undertake to carefully consider the 
question. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2. 
Mr. CHANNING: I beg to move, 


in line 1, after the word “ sale”’ to add 
‘‘ or letting,” so as to extend the scope 
of the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I beg to 
move the following Amendment :--In 
page 2, line 11, to leave out frem 
* holding” to end of sub-section. The 
words proposed to be left out are, 
‘and cannot be made by the purchaser 
or tenant.” I think these words con- 
tain a grave statement, because a 
purchaser or tenant might be able, at 
a great sacrifice, to put up these 
buildings. At the same time it might 
be far better if the work were 
done for him, or the necessary money 
advanced for the purpose, thus leaving 
him so much more capital to be 
employed in cultivating his land. At 
any rate, I would leave the matter to 
the discretion of the County Council. 
This is only an enabling clause, and 
therefore I would not hamper them 
with being obliged to determine 
whether the purchaser could or could 
not do this. 
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*Mr. CHAPLIN: I take it that it is 
desirable the holders or tenants should 
put up these buildings themselves, but 
when that is not’ possible, and only in 
those é¢ases, do I feel it wise to cast 
upon the County Council the per- 
formance of that duty. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : I do not 
attach much importance to this Amend- 
ment except that it seemed to be neces- 
sary to prepare the way for another 
Amendment of mine which follows. 
After what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said, I will ask leave to withdraw 
it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I now 
beg to move the following Amend- 
ment :— 

In page 2, line 12, at the end of the Clause, 
to add the words: “(4.) The County Council 
may also make to any person uiring from 
such Council under this Act any Small Hold- 
ing, loans for buildings or other improvements 
on such holding. 

(5.) Terms of repay ment of such loans shall 
be so arranged that the loans and all interest 
thereon shall be paid off within a period not 
exceediug thirty-five years from the making of 
‘such loans. : 

(6.) Any such loans shall be a charge on the 
mall holding in respect of which such loan is 
made, next in priority after any other sums 
due in respect thereof to the County Council.” 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
accept this Amendment, which, I think, 
is of the utmost importance. If hon. 
Members consider what took place 
before the Select Committee, they will 
find that the majority of witnesses 
pointed out the necessity for provision 
being made for the erection of buildings. 
Lord Wantage, in the course of his 
evidence, said that it would cost him, as 
a landowner, twice as much to put up 
buildings and make the necessary re- 
pairs as it would the man who had a 
small holding. Nodoubt the buildings 
on his Lordship’s estate would be of a 
needlessly expensive character for a 
small man. I know if vou leave a 
small holder to himself, and let him 
find out his wants, he will make build- 
ings such as will fulfil his purposes at 
a cost, including his labour, so small that 
you can scarcely estimate it. What I 
propose is, not to forbid the County 
Councils to erect these buildings, but to 
leave it to their discretion. I think 


that, under certain circumstances, the 
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Councils might advance a sumof money 
to the small holder to enable him to 
ut up buildi such as would suit 
bim. That might not be quite the case 
if the Councils do the work themselves. 
Such loans would be of quite a 
different character from the loans on 


the land because buildings wear 
out, and, therefore, the s stion 
is that they shall be paid for 


by annual instalments during 35 years, 
and that the money so advanced shall 
be a charge on the small holding next 
in priority after any other sums due to 
the County Council by such owner. I 
am quite sure that the difficulty of 
erecting buildings for small holders will 
be a great drawback, unless the right 
hon. Gentleman will consent to some 
such proposal as this. 

Amendment proposed, 

In 2, line 12, at the end of the clause, 
to add the words,—“ (4.) The County Council 
may also make to any person acquiring from 
such Council under this Act any small holding, 
loans for buildings or other improvements on 
such holding. 

(5.) Terms of repayment of such loans 
shall be so arran that the loans and all 
interest thereon shall be paid off within a 
period not exceeding thirty-five years from the 
making of such loans. 

(6.) Any such loan shall be a charge on 
the small holding in respect of which such 
loan is made, next in priority after any other 
sums due in — thereof to the County 
Council.”—(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That 
words be there added.” 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I wish to confirm what the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
said. From my own experience of 
small holdings in my own neighbour- 
hood, I think the question of cheaper- 
ing the provision of essential buildings 
is a very important one. It is within 
my knowledge that small holders can 
erect buildings quite adequate for their 
purpose much cheaper than is likely to 
be the case if the County Councils take 
the work in hand. This Amendment I 
consider to be a very wise one. I do 
not think the County Councils would 
be deterred from carrying the provisions 
of this Bill into effect, because of the 
introduction of this proposal. On the 
contrary, I think they will see that the 
security is ample, and that they are 
furthering their own interest in pro- 
moting the interest of the small holders. 


those 
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(8.10.) Mr. STAVELEY HILL 
(Staffordshire, Kingswinford): I 
think the proposal contained in the 
Amendment will be, to a _ large 
extent, provided for by a subsequent 
clause, which enables the County 
Council to make allowances for the erec- 
tion of buildings. This is Sub-section 6 
of Clause 5, which reads as follows :— 
- “The Council may, if they think fit, agree 
to postpone for a term not exceeding five 
years the time for pone of all or any part 
of an instalment ei of principal or interest, 
or of a terminable annuity in consideration of 
expenditure by the purchaser which, in the 
opinion of the Council, increases the value of 
the holding, but shall do so on such terms as 
will, in their opinion, prevent them from 
incurring any loss.” 
This surely goes a long way to meet 
the views of the hon. Gentleman. If 
a man who has a plot of land is unable 
to put up buildings, the County 
Council can postpone his payments for 
five years and allow him to use the 
money in the erection of buildings. 

(8.11.) Mr. R. T. REID: I think 
the provisions pointed out by my hon. 
Friend opposite give everything that 
can in fairness be claimed. I do not 
know that I am very easily shocked, 
but I am beginning to ask myself what 
is to be the end of all this. What is 
really proposed is that a gentle- 
man who has been favoured by 
public credit to the extent of acquiring 
property worth £100 a vear or so is, in 
addition, to have loans for the purpose 
of erecting farm buildings. Contrast 
the position of that man with that of a 
struggling tradesman in the village who 
wanits to increase the size of his shop. 
That is surely for the benefit of the 
inhabitants; but that man cannot obtain 
a loan from the County Council to 
assist him, and I should like to remind 
the House that there are small holders 
who have made their way without the 
assistance of this Bill. I am thoroughly 
in sympathy with this Bill, but I think 
we shall make a most unfair differentia- 
tion between two classes of small 
holders if we allow the man whois now 
the favourite of the Legislature to 
receive public money for the erection 
of his farm buildings, and withhold that 
advantage from the man who by his 
own industry and thrift has secured a 
small holding in the ordinary way, and 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
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Chaplin) will not accept the Amend- 
ment. 


*(8.13.) Mr. CHAPLIN: I am afraid 
I cannot accept the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend for reasons which I think. 
must be apparent to the Committee. 
The hon. Member for Northampton- 
shire said that the security would be 
ample, but I do not think this would 
be the case. Assuming that the pro- 
portion of money to be paid down is 
one-fourth, that is not a very large 
amount to begin with ; and when this 
subject was considered by the Members. 
of the Select Committee, an entirely 
opposite view as tothe risk involved on 
the ratepayers was taken from that of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. I 
will read two sentences from the Report. 
of that Committee— 

“Some witnesses have argued that the 

Local Authorities should advance money on 
buildi improvements, and even on stock. 
Your Committee cannot adopt this suggestion, 
which they consider extrav t in the case 
of stock, and which they believe even in the 
- of buildings would be attended with great. 
risk. 
I am bound to say I share that view 
myself, and I cannot see that the hon. 
Gentleman has said anything to dimin- 
ish the fears I entertain with regard to 
the risks which this will impose, or to 
diminish the force of our view. The 
majority of the Select Committee held 
the view that I have expressed, and I 
believe that view will also be shared by 
this Committee. I am sorry I can- 
not meet my hon. Friend by accepting 
his Amendment. 


(8.15.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: 
I think we have already gone a 
long way to benefit the small holder, 
but my own view is that when once 
the tenant purchaser has entered 
into possession he is not entitled 
to any more consideration than any 
other farmer. Many farmers would be. 
glad to receive advances from the State 
to enable them to build houses and 
farm buildings, and there are many 
who have not had the advantage of 
having State money lent to them to 
purchase their holdings, and I do not. 
see any reason forthe proposal contained 
in the Amendment. I shall not support 
the Amendment, and I think the right. 
hon. Gentleman has acted wisely in 
refusing to accept it. 
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Economically, the hon. Gentleman 
who has this Amendment 
is quite right. It is better economy 
to Tend the money to tenants, and 
allow them to put up the buildin 
than that the County Council should 
do the work. I question, however, 
whether it is advisable that the tenant 
purchaser should be assisted by public 
money further than is indicated in the 
5th clause. 

(8.18.) Ma. ATHERLEY-JONES 
(Durham, N.W.): I shall vote for the 
Amendment, because I believe it is one 
of the most important and most valu- 
able that has been moved in relation 
to this Bill. I have heard with some 
surprise the observations of the hon. 
Members for Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) and Dumfries (Mr. R. T. 
Reid). I think it is a little late in the 
day to talk about alarm, and I think it 
comes with somewhat bad grace from 
us, who insisted on the Government 
introducing compulsory powers into 
their Bill, to complain of this some- 


what innocent Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Bordesley (Mr. 
Collings). We want to make the 


Bill as effective as possible, and we 
recognise the right of demand 
and the duty of the County Council to 
make provisions of an exceptional 
character for the class of tenants 
pointed out by the Mover of the 
Amendment. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Staveley Hill) spoke of 
Sub-section 6 of Clause 5; but if you 
look at the legislation of other countries 
upon this subject, particularly of 
Russia, you will see that the Govern- 
ment have been most careful to make 
provisions by public loans for the 
erection of buildings on the small 
holder’s estate, to provide stock, and 
even to provide seed for the farm. I 
regret that the Bill does not go further 
in that direction; but the Mover has 
justified his Amendment on another 
ground, and that is, that the tenant 
himself can do the work at much less 
expense than it can be done by the 
Local Authority. We are not asking 
that the County Council shall have an 
indirect power in this manner, that 
tney shall be able to make remissions 
extending over five years, but that they 
shall have the direct power to make an 
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advance in money—a moderate advance. 
for the purpose of enabling the tenant 
to erect the necessary buildings. I 
think the Amendment is a moderate: 
and reasonable one, and I again ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to give it 
further consideration. 

(8.23.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I' 
am loth to detain the Committee, but 
I am so satisfied that the success of 
the Biil depends largely on this- 

uestion of buildings that I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) 
to re-consider his decision. I was- 
astonished to hear the remarks of the: 
Member for Bradford, and I think he» 
can scarcely have read the Amendment. 
He said that the small holder, havin 

had his buildings put up for him, coul 

not expect any more. It is the mam 
who has not had the buildings that 
this Amendment is endeavouring to- 
assist. Ifthe County Council think it 
better to erect the buildings themselves. 
they can do so under this Bill. But they 
might be disposed to let a small holder,. 
who had sons perhaps to assist him, 
have a small loan to enable him to put 
up the buildings that he requires, and 
he could do it very much cheaper 
than they could. Perhaps the tenant 
could not put up all the buildings, but 
could put up some with a little assist- 
ance, and I want to give the County 
Councils in their judgment and 
prudence, in which I have the greatest 
confidence, the power to advance these- 
small sums. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seems to think that there is less. 
security, but I think the security is 
the same. Suppose the County 
Council erected £100 worth of build- 
ings, they would charge, I suppose, £4 
per annum. If the man put up the 
buildings himself, he would probably 
only borrow £50, which would reduce 
the interest to £2, and the buildings. 
would be there all the same. I sche 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he 
thinks the sub-section of Clause 5 
meets the case that I put forward, and 
I must say I have not yet heard a good 
and sufficient reason why the County 
Councils should not be allowed to 
advance the money. All the economic 
arguments are in favour of the proposal, 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will see that there is nothing new in my 
proposal. There is, I maintain, the: 
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‘same security and increased economy, |’ 


and I do beg the right hon. Gentleman 
to take the matter into further con- 
‘sideration. 


(8.28.) Mr. STEPHENS: I should 
like to point out that the tenant 
might put up buildings which would 
not have the effect of increasing the 
value of the holding, and it is sup- 
posed that a County Council would 
put up buildings which would im- 
prove the permanent value. I think 
the sub-section of Clause 5 is a prefer- 
able way of dealing with this matter, 
because under that there is time for 
the tenant to have given some proof 
of his fitness and reliability, and it 
will not involve the risk that is 
contained in the Amendment. Hon. 
Members must remember that we 
are not dealing with an unlimited 
fund, and that, on the contrary, we 
are dealing with a fund which is ex- 
tremely limited. 


(8.29.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): I would suggest to the 
Member for Bordesley words which at 
the beginning of his Amendment would 
make it clear that what is suggested is 
an alternative. If he were to preface 
to his Amendment ‘‘ Where the 
‘County Council do not think fit to 
provide buildings” these words, or 
words to this effect, would make it 
perfectly clear that these loans are not 
to be in addition to money spent on 
‘the erection of buildings. I contend 
that this will be a more economical 
manner of doing the work, and I think 
these words will make it clear what is 
the real intention of the Amendment. 


(8.30.) Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 56; 
Noes 123.—(Div. List, No. 111.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3. 


(9.12.) Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: Mr. 
‘Chairman, I am very much afraid it is 
no use explaining this Amendment to 
the Minister of Agriculture, as the 
Minister of Agriculture is not present 
in his place. ‘ 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 
-40 Members being found present, 


_Mr. Jesse Collings 
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Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: The Com- 
mittee has previously discussed at con- 
siderable length the question of giving 
to the Count Couneil various methods 
of acquiring land. I am sorry to say 
the Committee has refused to accept 
many of the Amendments which were 
moved from this side of the House to 
give powers to County Councils to take 
land on lease, as well as to take it in 
feu. The Amendment I have to pro- 
pose, in page 2, line 16, which is to in- 
sert the words ‘ occupation or” after 
‘“‘ holdings for,” raises the question of 
giving County Councils the right not 
only to sell land to the labourers or 
others, but to give them the power to 
give land on occupation—either to lease 
it or to hire it—from year to year, or 
upon any terms the County Council 
may see fit, under rules to be incor- 
porated in this Bill. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman must admit the 
strength of the arguments which have 
been advanced by, I think, the vast 
majority of Members on this side of 
the House, by two or three Members 
on the other side of the House who are 
very well acquainted with agricultural 
districts, and also from the members of 
the various Congresses and Conferences 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
himself attended and addressed during 
the last two or three months. Naturally 
I read the reports of these Conferences 
with very great interest, because one 
was able to see there the opinions of 
those who were Conservatives, and also 
of those who are very anxious to obtain 
easy access for the labourers to the 
land. As far as I can remember, many 
of those who spoke at those Confer- 
ences were very anxious that the 
County Councils should have power 
under this Bill not only to sell land, 
but to let it as well; and I think that 
the arguments which have been brought 
forward by several on this side of the 
House, more especially by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian, must have carried conviction 
to a large number of Members on the 
other side, that under this Act it 
will be for a long time impossible 
for a large number of labourers to 
buy land out and out. They have 
not the capital, and even if they had 
the capital to buy the land, they would 
not then have enough capital to stock it 
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and to pay the first few instalments of 
the money. So that if the 


right hon. Gentleman wishes to carry 
out the real purport, as it seems to me, 
of all:such Bills as this—namely, the 
bringing of the labourers into nearer 
contact with, and the giving them an 
easier access to, the land, he must give 
the County Councils some other power 
than that of selling out and out to the 
tenant. The right hon. Gentleman, 
when I moved a previous Amendment, 
was willing to make a certain conces- 
sion with regard to this clause. We 
appreciate very much the concession he 
made, but, as I read his concession, it 
—— enables the County Council to 
let land under ten acres to those who 
are unable to buy it out and out. 
What I desire the right hon. Gentle- 
man to do is, not to set up this artificial 
limit of ten acres, but to give the 
County Council as wide and general a 
discretion as possible in the matter. 
The County Council is not likely to em- 
bark on all sorts of risky land specula- 
tions. They will be very chary indeed 
of letting or selling land, except upon 
good security and with something like a 
reasonzble prospect of repayment, but 
what I venture to urge upon the right 
hon. Gentleman is that it is unwise to 
set up this artificial limit. In some 
parts of the country ten acres would be 
quite as much as a labourer could deal 
with, but in other parts of the country, 
where the soil is very thin, the labourer 
could not possibly obtain a decent sub- 
sistence out of ten acres. Twenty or 
thirty acres let to him, especially if it 
were iet in connection with certain 
grazing land on the mountain side, 
would enable the labourer to start 
as a peasant farmer, and to get enough 
money gradually to become the owner 
of the land, or of some other land, at 
the disposal of the County Council. 
Such a process as that is the process 
for which we have been looking for 
many years, and a process which the 
right hon. Gentleman desires to give by 
means of this Bill. Iam sure he can- 
not give it, unless he accepts an 
Amendment enabling the County Coun- 
cil not only to sell land, but also to let 
land up to fifty acres. Now, it may be 
said it is a very risky experiment for 
the County Council to become land- 
owners, but it seems to me that a 
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certain element of risk is contained in 
any transaction whatever with 

to land on the part of the Count 
Council. But once you do away with 
this fear of risk, I think we could very 
well trust the County Council to draw 
up such rules as will make the risk as 
small as possible. The County Council 
may, by means of these rules, enable 
the labourer to lease land for thirty or 
forty or fifty years at what he might 
consider thoroughly fair and reasonable 
terms ; or, on the other hand, it might . 
give a shorter lease, or even an ordinary 
year to year tenancy. What I wish by 
this Amendment is to give the County 
Council as large a Giscretion, and as 
large a liberty as possible to carry out. 
what I ns to be the main purpose 
of the Bill—namely, to make it easier 
for the labourers to obtain access to the 
land of this country. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
16, after the words ‘‘ holdings for,” to- 
insert the words “ occupation or.”— 
(Mr. Thomas Eliis.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words : 
be there inserted.” 


*(9.23.) Mx. CHAPLIN: I listened 
with great attention to everything the: 
hon. Gentleman said, and I do not 
think upon this point there is any wide 
difference of opinion between us,. 
although we desire to arrive at the 
same end, I acknowledge, by somewhat 
different means. The discussion which. 
the hon. Gentleman invites us to enter 
upon in this Amendment is really a 
repetition of the discussion which was 
conducted at very considerable length 
upon Clause 1 of the Bill. The hon. 
Member refers to the numerous Confer- 
ences which have been held in different 
parts of the country, at some of which 
I have been present myself, to meet a 
number of people of all classes inte- 
rested in this question. Then he says, 
so far as he can judge from the reports, 
he has gathered that the great majority 
of these people were unanimously in 
favour of hiring rather than of pur- 
chasing land. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I did not 
say the majority, but a large number of 
them. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN : I beg pardon. The 
hon. Gentleman said a large number of 
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them were in favour of hiring rather 
than purchasing. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: As well as 
‘purchasing. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: Within certain 
limits I acknowledge that is perfectly 
true. There are, and there always will 
‘be, a certain number-—probably a large 
number—of agricultural labourers and 
others in the country districts whose 
means will not enable them to buy 
land, however desirous they may be of 
doing so. Consequently, being per- 
fectly alive to that fact myself, it was 
one of my first duties, in consider- 
ing the framing of this Bill, 
to devise some means by which 
that difficulty might be overcome. 
I think I shall be able to show the Com- 
mittee that the difficulty has been 
clearly and substantially dealt with ; 
and when the mode in which it is dealt 
with was explained to the various 
classes at these Conferences I do not 
recollect a single occasion upon which 
the i:ethods proposed in the Bill of the 
Government did not give complete and 
entire satisfaction. I will not repeat 
what I said on the introduction of the 
Bill with regard to the desire of the 
Government that in the first instance it 
should, if possible, create owners, rather 
than tenants of land. There are 
numerous good reasons why I think 
that object is desirable which will com- 
mend themselves to the Committee— 
reasons which, had I been in order, I 
should have stated at some length to 
the Committee on the first clause, and 
which were dealt with at no inconsider- 
able length by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) to-night. But as 
I have the charge of this measure, 
perhaps it is desirable that I should 
point out to the Committee some of 
these reasons. In the first place, if the 
Local Authorities are to let the land 
instead of selling it to purchasers, they 
begin by losing what, after all, is the 
chief security against loss to the rate- 
payers—namely, the proportion of the 
purchase money which the Bill requires 
shall be paid upon the completion of 
the purchase; and-you will, to that 
extent, undoubtedly increase the risks 
which have been frequently referred to 
in the course of the debate this afternoon 
as being imposed upon the ratepayers. 

Mr. Chaplin 
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The next difficulty I find is this—a 
difficulty which also has been constanily 
referred to to-night—the provision of 
the buildings. How are the buildings 
to be eelies if the land is to be let? 
It must be obvious that if the land is 
let it must be upon either a yearly 
tenancy or a lease. If it is to be let 
upon yearly tenancy it is perfectly clear 
that the tenants cannot erect the build- 
ings, and that that duty undoubtedly 
must fall upon the Local oe If, 
on the other hand, it is let upon lease 
I admit that it would be perfectly pos- 
sible for the tenants themselves to pro- 
vide the buildings, but, if they did, 
would it not be infinitely preferable, in 
their own interests, that instead of being 
leaseholders they should purchase the 
land, because the difference between 
what they would have to pay as rent 
and what they would have to pay as 
instalment upon the purchase money 
would be very inconsiderable ? They 
might possibly pay something less as 
rent, but if they bought the land and 
paid a trifling addition in the form of 
instalments, every year would be 
bringing them nearer to the time 
when not only the land but the build- 
ings upon it became theirown. I think 
I have shown two good reasons upon 
the point of buildings alone. Surely 
it is more desirable that the new holders 
should be owners instead ci tenants. 
I now come to the consideration of the 
next question, and that is whether the 
Local Authorities in this country are 
well calculated to occupy the position 
of landlords. Everyone knows how 
numerous, important, and difficult the 
duties of a landlord are—and it must 
be seen that they would be enormously 
increased for a Local Authority—and 
what an army of agents, bailiffs, and 
surveyors would be required for the 
management of their estates, which 
would perhaps be situated in all parts 
ofthe county. Nota gate would re- 
quire to be hung, not a drain to be 
made, or any other trifiing matter to be 
attended to without the Local Authority 
being called upon to deal with it; and 
I submit that they would not be able 
to undertake this responsibility with 
anything like the economy and ad- 
vantage with which it could be done by 
the landlord. Then, again, everybody 
knows what happens to a landlord 
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when his tenants suffer from bad times. 
He is called upon to make reduc- 
tions in the rents; and he generally 
does so. He is able to do s0, 
because he is dealing with his own 
property; but the Local Authority 
would be placed in a totally different 
position, because they would be dealing 
with the property of the ratepayers, 
for which they would be only trustees. 
Moreover, the Local Authority would 
be elected by the very people who are 
pecuniarily interested in the manage- 
ment of the estates, and enormous 
pressure would therefore be brought to 
bear upon them. If the Local Authority 
gave way, the trust of the ratepayers 
would be betrayed ; whilst if the Local 
Authority resisted, they would become 
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the most unpopular landlords in 
the world. I cannot think there 
will be in the minds of anyone 


who has carefully and impartially con- 
sidered this question any difference 
of opinion as to its being preferable 
that the land should be sold, and not 
let. At the same time, we were dis- 
posed to make some provision for that 
class of persons whom it is desirable to 
put upon the land, but who cannot 
afford to purchase. The Bill provides 
that the Local Authority should be 
empowered to let the land in holdings 
of ten acres to such persons. The 
limit of ten acres does not, however, 
represent any fixed principle; and if 
good reasons can be advanced for 
altering it, we shall be prepared to 
make the alteration. I will now 
venture to refer to some observations I 
have frequently heard advanced during 
the course of these Debates. Many 
hon. Gentlemen have declared that, as 
far as the agricultural labourers are 
concerned, there is not one in 50,000 
who would ever be able to purchase a 
small holding. Now, IJ believe that 
statement to be entirely unfounded, 
or, at all events, to be a very great 
exaggeration of the facts of the case. 
It has been my duty to make inquiries 
into this question during the last few 
months, and I have been astonished to 
find what a large number of farmers 
there are in a prosperous condition 
who have been agricultural labourers 
themselves, or the sons of agricultural 
labourers. Surely that is a most 
encouraging thing to learn, and it 
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supplies a very decisive answer to the 
declarations of hon. Gentlemen that 
not one in 50,000 would ever be 
able to purchase a small holding. I 
believe that, with the provisions in 
the Bill which I have mentioned, 
a large number of labourers will be able 
by their own industry to purchase 
small holdings, and that they will thus 
be in a position to mount the ladder, 
to which the hon. Member for 
Bordesley has referred. I think I have 
now given reasons for the decision we 
have arrived at in regard to the Bill, 
and I will only further say that I shall 
be unable to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member. 

*(9.40.) Mn. THOMAS H. BOLTON 
(St. Pancras, N.): While I agree with 
the intentions of the hon. Member, I 
do not think his Amendment expresses 
his meaning, or that it is one we can 
embody in the Bill. The Bill in itself 
is not inconsistent with occupation ; 
indeed, it distinctly contemplates 
that the purchaser should occupy. 
There is no reason why the power 
to let the land should be restricted 
to those who cannot purchase. 
There may be many cases in which 
people may be well able to pur- 
chase, but who prefer to rent; and 
I see no reason why such persons, 
whom it would be very desirable to get 
upon the land, should not benefit by 
this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
contended that Local Authorities could 
not perform the duties of landlords, 
but I would point out that there are 
already a large number of public cor- 
porations throughout England who 
possess land and who lease and let 
it. I admit that there are some 
cases in which they have not been 
good and satisfactory landlords ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman must 
bear in mind that there are many 
corporate bodies, large and small, 
which have managed their estates ina 
very satisfactory manner. I cannot 
see why the right hon. Gentleman 
should be so tenacious in opposing a 
merely enabling clause to give the 
County Councils the power of letting 
as’ well as selling the land, and I hope 
he will reconsider the matter. We 
would to any reasonable con- 
dition the right hon. Gentleman might 
wish to impose in regard to it. I speak 
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now as a friend of the Bill. I think 
that altogether it is an exceedingly good 
Bill, reflecting credit both on the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Government, 
and I wish to do nothing to impair its 
usefulness. The Amendments I have 
put on the Paper are more in the 
nature of suggestions than anything 
else. My object in making them is 
to improve the drafting in two or 
three places and to give the Bill 
a wider scope, and to enable it 
to reach a class of people it would 
otherwise not reach. I agree that 
this Amendment cannot be accepted 
in its present form, but I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will reconsider 
it if it is so altered, and thus give 
the County Councils the power of 
letting as well as re-selling. 

(9.45.) Mr. HALDANE: I wish 
to support the appeal of my hon. 
Friend, and in doing so [ will 
read some words which fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sleaford himself. I find in Hansard of 
26th January, 1886, this passage in his 
speech— 

“ With regard to a large creation of small 
holdings by the action of the Legislature I 
hold a totally different opinion altogether. I 
am satisfied that not oniy would it do nothing 
to mitigate, but,in my opinion, it would have 
precisely the opposite effect, and it would only 


tend to aggravate and increase the agriculture | 


depression, of which we all so much complain. 
Something, no doubt, may be said in favour of 
small tenancies, but I have yet to learn whether 
by means of small holdings, as a general rule, 
small tenancies or sma!] freeholds are meant 
by the author of this Amendment. I admit 
that in many cases a tenant of a small farm, 
holding his farm under favourable occupation, 
has probably been able to weather the storm 
of depression as well as, and possibly better 
than, some of his neighbours in larger occupa- 
tions : but the small tenancy is one thing. and 
the small freehold is another.” 


If these words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were true then, are they not also 
true to-day? So far as the present Bill 
is concerned it compels the purchaser 
to pay down a quarter of the purchase 
money. Now, I should like to know 
how many of the class to whom this 
clause would apply would be in a posi- 


tion to do what is required of 
them. Not oply would they 
have to be in a_ position to 
put down a quarter of the pur- 


chase money, but they would also 
require money with which to stock the 
Mr. Thomas H. Bolton 
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land. The small holder is placed in a. 
sufficiently difficult position without 
the additional difficulties which the 
right hon. Gentleman would place in 
the way of the purchase of the freehold. 
If this Bill had been analagous to the 
Irish arrangement for the purchase of 
the freehold, there would have been 
little need for the Amendment; but I 
do feel that but a very small class of 
those whom we wish to benefit will be 
reached unless the principle of this 
Amendment is accepted. I do not care 
in what form it is put so long as the 
ten acre restriction is taken off. I 
would, therefore, appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman to act up to the senti- 
ments which actuated him when he 
made the speech from which I have 
quoted on the 26th January, 1886. 
CommanpDeER BETHELL: In the 
present discussion there is no question 
of principle involved—that has already 
been conceded. My right hon. Friend 
has mentioned several reasons why he 
thinks the substance of this Amend- 
ment ought not to be admitted in the 
Bill. He observed that if the Local 
Authority is allowed to let land 
without restriction as to the amount or 
persons who may be allowed to hire it, 
the Local Authorities lose security by 
reason of not having a certain amount 
of money left in their hands. If that 
is true, it is also true that the Local 
Authority can get rid of a bad tenant ; 
while under the other . conditions 
the bad tenant may go out of the land 
after he has ruined it, the land ulti- 
mately coming into the hands of the 
County Council in such a condition as 
to require considerable expenditure 
before it is again brought to its proper 
value. I would point out here that 
this Amendment, as does the Amend- 
ment I should have moved, really gives 
greater elasticity to the County 
Council. As to the question of build- 
ings, I do not suppose that the 
County Council would let land in such 
sizes as would necessitate the erection 
of buildings. As has been pointed out, 
you cannot let land on a yearly 
tenancy and expect the tenants to put 
up buildings, and in a great- many cases 
where small holdings are not far from 
villages buildings of the nature contem- 
plated would not be required. In that 
respect I would remark that the elas- 
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ticity which this Amendment pro 

is really desirable. Wherever buildings 
are concerned, I take it that the land 
will be sold. Then he further men- 
tioned the case of the Local Authority 
as landlord, and in this connection 
there would, no 
difficulty ; but I do not think it is 
of such a nature that we should trouble 
ourselves much about it. With refer- 
ence to the case he submitted, where a 
County Council, possessed of a con- 
siderable quantity of land, might have 
pressure put upon it order to lower 
rents, I think the right hon. Gentleman 
has forgotten the number of people 
with whom the County Council is con- 
cerned, and also the vastness of the 
area. While you might possibly bring 
pressure upon the parish Vestry, you 
could not bring influence of that nature 
to bear on the County Councils. What 
we ask is that those who do not wish 
to buy may hire land. If the hon. 
Member goes to a Division I shall 
feel it my duty to support him, seeing 
that I have an Amendment of the same 
nature on the Paper. 


Mr. BARCLAY: I sympathise very 
much with the desire to give the agri- 
cultural labourers a footing upon the 
land ; but I think the system of hiring 
land for a limited period is so unsatis- 
factory that I cannot give it my sup- 
port. It is necessary for the proper 
cultivation of the land that the men 
who hold it should hold it in perpetuity 
of tenure on certain known terms ; and 
I think that object might be accom- 
plished if we induced the Government 
to adopt the principle of the Irish Land 
Act by taking payments for the land by 
instalments extending over a period of 

ears. He would then have the owner- 
ship of the land so long as he paid the 
instalments every year, and, at the 
same time, the security of the County 
Council would increase. I think you 
will find that a man taking land on a 
lease for 20 years will deem that period 
not sufficient to justify the expenditure 
of money on the land. I think the 
hon. Member, instead of pressing the 
Amendment, should take the alterna- 
tive of pressing for the acceptance of 
the proposal to take payment for the 
land by instalments. 
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Mr. CHANNING: This discussion, 
if I may say so, has been somewhat 
disorderly. The real question will 
come on in the next sub-section, and 
then the discussion can properly take 
lace. I would suggest to my hon. 
Friend that, as his Amendment is open 
to serious objection, he would be wise in 
withdrawing it, and leaving the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for St- 
Pancras (Mr. T. H. Bolton) in its 
place. 


*Sir W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, North 
West): I venture to say that the ten 
acres which my right hon. Friend 
proposes the County Council should be 
allowed to let is amply sufficient for all 
purposes at present. My right hon. 
Friend has stated that this is an ex- 
perimental measure. Surely, when we 
find that everybody wants to rent land, 
then will be the time to consider the 
subject. There are at this moment 
many landlords who are anxious, 
ready, and willing, to let to any small 
tenant land of the kind in question. I 
myself should be exceedingly glad to 
find small tenants wanting to rent 
land. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not go one inch further 
than he has done in the direction 
of leasing, because I am certain it 
would be a step in the wrong direction. 


Mr. H. GARDNER: I rise to meet 
one argument which has been used by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chap- 
lin). He pointed out that one reason 
why this Bill should pass is because 
there are many agricultural labourers 
who have now become by industry and 
thrift occupiers of land. Yes, they are 
occupiers of land, but they are not 
owners, and the whole point is that by 
this Bill they are to become owners. 
The fact that there are men who have 
risen from the position of agricultural 
labourers in this country to be farmers 
is in no way an argument why we 
should not lease land. On the other 
hand, it is the strongest reason why we 
should lease land. Therefore, the 
argument that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has advanced tells more against 
himself. 

R 
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*Mr. CHAPLIN: What I said was 
this. I referred to gentlemen now 
farming on their own account who have 
risen from the position of agricultural 
labourers; to prove, not that it is neces- 
sary they should becomé owners of 
land, but that they would have sufficient 
money to pay down, under the provi- 
sions of this Act, to purchase small 
holdings. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: That explana- 
tion seems to tend still further in our 
direction, because it is obvious that 
agricultural labourers must be assisted 
to farm more than ten acres in order 
that they may save sufficient money to 
purchase land for themselves and be- 
come the yeoman class which we 
desire tosee. It seems to me that leas- 
ing should be put on an equality with 
purchase in this Act, and it is in this 
direction I shall vote. I venture to 
think that some of the Amendments 
which follow more completely raise the 
issue than this one does. At the same 
time, if my hon. Friend goes to a Divi- 
sion I shall support him. 


Mr. SAMUEL EVANS: I venture 
to join in the appeal which has been 
made from every quarter of the 
House to extend the operation of 
the Bill in the direction now sought. 
As has been already said, this proposal 
of my hon. Friend is only a question of 
degree, and not one of principle. Not 
only isthe principle conceded by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself in Sub-section 
2, but it is also conceded in Section 8, 
where the County Council are authorised 
not only to sell lands in accordance 
with the rules and terms of the Act, 
but to sell lands, if they happen to be 
superfluous, upon any terms they 
please. Therefore there is no ques- 
tion of principle involved. ow, 
I will ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he thinks it is safe to pass the 
2nd sub-section if he adheres to the 
opinion that it is unsafe to adopt my 
hon. Friend’s Amendment? The right 
hon. Gentleman has referred to Local 
Authorities as bodies not very well 

ualified to managé estates. ell, I 
do not think the management of estates 
by Local Authorities would come into 
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operation very much. Once they had 
leased or let the land for occupation 
they would not have to manage the 
estates as if they kept the land in their 
ewn hands. In the interest of the Bill, 
in order to carry out the objects of the 
promoters, that of bringing the labourers 
step by step, if necessary, into actual 
ownership of the land, and inasmuch 
as the question of principle has been 
conceded, I venture to hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman will help to make 
the Bill much more thorough and com- 
prehensive and satisfactory by accepting 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite seem to be of opinion that the 
Local Authorities should have as much 
power to let land as they have to 
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sell it. The Government, on the 
other hand, is still of opinion 
that it is desirable in the first 


instance, if possible, that they should 
sell it. That opinion is founded on 
reasons which I have submitted to the 
Committee, and to which no sufficient 
answer has been given to induce me to 
change my view. The reasons are that 
it is desirable, where possible, that the 
jand shall be sold instead of let, so that 
the Local Authorities shall not be 
placed in the position of landowners. I 
have recognised from the first that it is 
inevitable some land will have to be let 
by them, but I do not think it is desi- 
rable to extend that provision more 
largely than is necessary. I am obliged, 
therefore, to adhere to the proposition 
which I have made, which really comes 
to this, that land is to be offered for 
sale in the first instance. If it is not 
sold, and cannot be sold, then the Local 
Authorities are empowered to let. I 
—_ the Committee are now sufficiently 
well acquainted with the point under 
discussion to allow them to come to a 
decision. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: There is 
one point I must mention. The success 
of this Bill depends upon the goodwill 
of the ratepayers, of whom there will 
be twenty or thirty to every tenant or 
owner of land. I can quite understand 
that the ratepayers will allow the 
County Councils to buy land for the 
purpose of creating t proprietors, 
and that they will allow . autae 
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amount of letting of land. But if, 
under the pro s of my hon. Friend, 


the County Councils are to enter into 
gigantic land speculations with all the 
possible financial dangers, I say that 
the ratepayers will not allow this Act 
to be adopted. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 164.—(Div. List, No. 112.) 


(10.32.) Mr. FRANCIS STEVEN- 
‘SON: I have three Amendments on 
the Paper. The first is in page 2, 
line 18, to leave out from ‘“‘ where’’ to 
“tenants”’ in line 22 inclusive. The 
second, which is merely consequential, is 
in line 22, after ‘‘the,” to insert 
“county,” and the third in line 22 
leave out from ‘“‘which” to “ extent” 
in line 23. The effect of this Amend- 
ment will be to make that part of the 
-elause read— 


112; 


“The County Council may in the case of any 
small holding, instead of offering it for sale, 
offer to let it in accordance with the Rules 
under this Act.” 


THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The Amendment is inconsistent with 
the action of the Committee on previous 
Amendments. 


Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON: I 
submit, Sir, that the first part of the 
Amendment would be in order, and I 
trust that this Amendment will be 
accepted by the Government, because the 
sub-section as it now stands deals only 
with abnormal conditions, whereas 
this Amendment is intended to meet 
-cases which are not abnormal, but 
normal. The first words in the section 
appear to be more or less unnecessary, 
and I think they might very well be 
-omitted. Accepting this Amendment will 
not interfere with the subsequent 
Amendment of the right hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 18, to leave out from the word 
‘where’ to the word “tenants,” in 
line 22.—(Mr. Francis Stevenson.) 


Que tion proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
. the Clause.” 


{9 May, 1899} 
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*Mr. CHAPLIN: The hon. Gentle- 
man said there would be no difficulty 
if I accepted this Amendment; but 
there is this difficulty, that it raises 
pare the ag na we have been 

iscussing the last hour and a half, 
and on which we have already voted. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The object 
of my hon. Friend’s Amendment is 
that in the case of holdings under ten 
acres the Local Authority should have 
absolute freedom to either sell or let. 


*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM : I do not 
care to make an appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman, who has made no 
concession yet; but I want to recall 
what he promised. He said he would 
carefully consider the question, and try 
to meet us when we got to Sub-section 
2.of Clause 3. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: I am going to 
make a concession directly, by accept- 
ing the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre). 


*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: We 
already have that in black and white ; 
but it was after you had accepted the 
Amendment that you promised to 
further consider the matter. A long 
discussion was finished up with these 
words by the right hon. Gentleman— 


“T take it to be a general understanding 
that leasing powers should be included in the 
Bill in respect of all holdings where no build- 
ings are necessary. I should be perfectly 

illing to fairly and fully consider that point, 
though without absolutely pledging myself 
upon it.” 

I want to know what the result of this 
“full and fair consideration” is. When 
the Amendment of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford is accepted the County 
Council will have to be of opinion that 
persons desirous of buying and them- 
selves cultivating small holdings are 
unable to buy. How unfair that is to 
the agricultural labourer! There might 
be many labourers to whom the County 
Council might say, ‘‘ You have £20 in 
your pocket and you can buy.”” But 
the man might have a large family, 


and therefore prefer to rent, or 
he might have views as to his 
future, and, therefore, not wish to 


tie himself to one spot of land or one 
parish. Why should you prevent him 
R 2 
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being a tenant for the first few years, 
and then buying if it proves to be to 
his interest and if he likes? We want 
to make it clear by this Clause that the 
County Council shall have absolute 
wer to let up to ten acres, where no 
uildings are required, to persons 
desirous of cultivating without any 
other condition. 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
right hon. Gentleman is going to accept 
the Amendment of my right hon. 
Friend, and I cannot see why, if he is 
going to admit that some of the small 

olders shall be tenants, he should 
keep in the words “‘ buying and.” The 
right hon. Gentleman has already con- 
ceded the point, and if he will not 
drop all the words of the Amendment, 
he might drop out the words “ buying 
and.” 


*Mr. CHAPLIN : The words “‘ buying 
and” are in reference to Clause 1, but 
I am prepared to leave out those 
words. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON: If 
the right hon. Gentleman will dro 
those words, I withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words “‘ buying and.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I move 
the Amendment which stands in my 
name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 20, to leave out all after ‘‘ Act,” 
to “the,” in line 22.—(Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT: I beg to move 
the omission of the word, ‘In the 
case of any holding which does not 
exceed ten acres in extent,” my object 
being that the County Council shall 
have power to let holdings of larger 
extent than ten acres. Ten acres is an 
arbitrary limit, and I do not see why 
if they can let ten acres they should not 
be able to let eleven or twelve or any 

Mr. Winterbotham 
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Amendment, which is a fair and 
moderate one, will be accepted. : 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 22, to leave out all after ‘‘ may,” 
to ‘“‘extent,” in line 23.—(Mr. Essle- 


mont.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words. 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is quite right in saying that this. 
is an arbitrary limit, but I have taken 
it because it was recommended in the 
Report of the Select Committee, and 
that appears to me a good reason in & 
case of this sort, as opposed to the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman, which 
fixes no limit whatever. I cannot 
accept the Amendment, as I think it 
very undesirable that land should be 
let to any extent. 

*Sm W. FOSTER: A great many 
of us think that the ten acre limit 
is much too low, and I think 
the discussion might be much simpli- 
fied if the right hon. Gentleman 
would extend the limit to 20 acres. 
I am sure that this would be a conces- 
sion on the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman which would be very acceptable: 
on this side of the House, and very 
acceptable in the country generally, to- 
the agricultural labourers, and other 
people concerned. 

(10.51.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 
The claim is made on behalf of the 
agricultural labourer, of whom we have 
heard a good deal in the course of this 
Debate ; and we are told that the agri- 
cultural labourer is 2 person who, by 
no conceivable circumstances, can be 
expected to have saved any considerable 
amount of money. We are, therefore, 
told that this Bill for the creation: of 
small owners is perfectly useless, because: 
the agricultural labourer who has not 
saved any money would not be able to 
pay the small sum which would be 
required as a deposit in order to 
reap the advantages conferred by the 
Act. And then comes the hon. Member 
who has just sat down, and other hon. 
Members, who claim that this same 
pauper agricultural labourer—(‘‘ No, 
no!")—for that is their own state- 
ment—— 
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Sm W. FOSTER: No, no; not] ought to have the sympathy of the 
‘pauper. hon. Member for the rdesley 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Pauper 
in the sense of being poor. That this 
poor agricultural labourer, who has no 
capital whatever, should be put in pos- 
‘session of a tenancy of 20 acres. Very 
well, how much capital is required to 
work a farm of 20 acres? In order to 
work a farm of 20 acres, so that it may 

y,& man must have at least a capital 
of £200. If he has a capital of £200, I 
say it would be very much better for 
him and very much better for 
the country that he should become a 
small owner under this Bill. 


(10.52.) Sm W. FOSTER: My 

int is this—the right hon. Gentleman 

8 endeavoured to misrepresent what 
I said. 

THe CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I submit 
to you, Sir, if that is inorder? The 
hon. Member says that I have endea- 
voured to misrepresent what he said. 


Tae CHAIRMAN: I have called 
the hon. Member to order, and I must 
ask him to withdraw. 

“Sir W. FOSTER: The point I wish 
to raise—(‘‘ Order, order!”)—I with- 
draw at once to satisfy the Chair. 
What I wish to say is that my point 
was not put in the way in which I 
intended it to be put. I would add 
that I hope the agricultural labourer 
will not be limited to ten acres; and 
I appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite to allow him to have an oppor- 
tunity of getting beyond that limit. A 
man may be r at the commence- 
ment, and yet he may in time, by his 
industry, be capable of adding on five 
acres, and later on he may be able 
to take ten acres. We want him to 
have the opportunity of going on 
beyond ten acres up to twenty acres. 
Surely those who profess to be the 
friends of the agricultural labourer 
ought to sympathise with us in this. 
We have heonl something about the 
ladder this evening. I want to make 
the ladder have one or two rungs more, 
so that the icultural labourer can 
raise himself higher; and I think I 





Division, as well as of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 


Birmingham in this matter. I assure 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite that 
this is a concession which be very 


useful and ve ular in the country. 
The Rabo fg grrr which the 
agricultural labourer requires to stock 
his land has been over-stated. He 
does not want £10 an acre, nor half 
of it. If an agricult labourer 
has £40 or £50, it would be much 
better spent in the position of a 
tenant than in purchasing land in 
order to become the owner. It is to 
give him an opportunity of using his 
money to the best possible purpose 
that I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
for the small concession of extending 
the letting of it from ten acres to 
twenty acres. 


(10.54.) Mr. H. GARDNER: I 
venture to support the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend. I do so with some 
hope and confidence, because the right 
hon. Gentleman who is passing this 
Bill through the House, even in the 
last words he has used, seems to have 
more sympathy for the agricultural 
labourer than the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham, 
because he has given us some hope that 
he will extend the limit of ten acres 
as I understand him only just now 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham has = much 
over-stated the amount of capital which 
would be necessary for an agricultural 
labourer to work a holding of 20 acres ; 
and I speak of that with some ex- 
perience. But if you take it at £200, 
as the right hon. Gentleman said, it is 
quite obvious that to work 100 acres he 
would require £100 ; and my experience 
of the agricultural labourer is that it 
would be as difficult for him to produce 
£100 as £200. Therefore, if the right 
hon. Gentleman’s idea of the amount 
of capital is a correct one, and that we 
must adopt the limit of ten acres which 
he prefers, it would be equally difficult 
for the agricultural labourer to work 
that quantity as it would be to work 20 
acres. 
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*(10.56.) Contonen EYRE: In con- 
sidering the letting value of land, the 
hon Denthemun entirely forgot the 
value of the tenant right, which, in all 
‘azar taking an average clay 

and the four-course system, would 

from £7 to £1 or £2 an acre. 

He omitted that altogether from his 

calculation, and the right hon. Gentle- 

man the Member for West Birmingham 
is perfectly right. 

(10.57.) Mx. ESSLEMONT: Why, 
we were told not long ago by many 
right hon. Gentlemen that it was quite 
possible for an agricultural labourer, a 
saving man, to work his way to a farm 
which would employ a pair of horses, 
and the hon. Member for Forfarshire, 
who ought to know something about 
these matters, said that was a very 
proper limit for him to go to, namely, 
a farm that he could work with a pair 
of horses. But now we have the dic- 
tum laid down that we are not going 
a step beyond ten acres for the agricul- 
tural labourer. If that be so, what 
use is the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill? 
I admit that some limit should be 
fixed ; but what I fail to see is that 
the right hon. Gentleman has given any 
reason whatever why we should have 
the limit of ten acres, and why it should 
not be left to the discretion of the 
County Council either to let or sell 
according to the circumstances of the 
case. There is no reason that I can 
see for this limit except the Report of 
this Committee, but the Report of this 
Committee is not like the law of the 
Medes and Persians which could not 
be changed. 


*(11.0.) Mr. CHAPLIN: I am in- 
clined to doubt very much if this con- 
cession would be anything like so very 
acceptable to the agricultural labourers 
as hon. Gentlemen seem to imagine. 
I dare say I have had as many oppor- 
tunities of meeting the agricultural 
labourers and of obtaining their views, 
especially on the merits of this Bill, as 
any Gentleman in this House. I can 
say without exaggeration that I have 
met some hundreds, I might say thou- 
sands, of agricultural labourers, and 
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explained the Bill to them precisely 
as it stands now; and from all the 
agricultural labourers that I have met, 
both in public and in private, I never 
heard one single suggestion made to 
me that the limit of ten acres should 
be exceeded. The agricultural labourers 
are exceedingly practical men; they 
know perfectly well what they can do, 
and what they cannot do. They 
thoroughly understand the land and 
its management quite as well as any 
farmer in the country. I am perfectly 
confident of this, that if there 
had been any general desire, such 
as is supposed to exist among hon.. 
Gentlemen opposite for an increase of 
the limit of ten acres to twenty acres, 
on the part of the agricultural labourers 
themselves, I should have been one of 
the very first to have heard of it. I 
must say that I agree altogether with 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham. He was instru- 
mental in forwarding through the Com- 
mittee the Bill which is now before the 
House ; and I do not think that a 
deserves more credit for this Bill than 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member- 
for West Birmingham. 


(11.1.) Mr. BARCLAY: I would be- 
disposed to support this Amendment in. 
the interest of the County Councils. 
If the County Councils were unable to 
let all their land, the Amendment 
would have this effect, that it would 
enable them to let the surplus to some 
person to whom land had been 
already let, and who might want more. 
The clause, as it stands, would, as I 
understand it, prevent them from doing 
this. 


(11.2.) Mr. HALDANE: This is a 
matter of some importance, and as it is 
now after eleven o’elock, I beg to move» 
to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”"— 
(Mr. Haldane.) 


(11.3.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 


entirely understand the wish of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to get 
to the other important business. 
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before the House, and I desire to meet 
their views by proceeding as rapidly 
with the discussion as possible. But I 
think we might without difficulty dis- 
pose of this clause before the other 
important business is taken, as 1 
believe, and my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chaplin) says, there is nothing contro- 
versial in the rest of the clause. 


(11.3.) Mr. CHANNING: In sup- 
porting the Motion to Report Pro- 
gress I must remind the _ right 
hon. Gentleman that he said he 
did not attach much importance to the 
number, ten acres. I think the discus- 
sion has not gone sufficiently into the 
merits of the case whether or not we 
should enlarge the ten acres to twenty 
acres, unless the right hon. Gentleman 
is prepared to accept some limit which 
would meet the views of other hon. 
Members. I think it is only quite 
reasonable that you should report Pro- 
gress in order to afford time to con- 
sider the question, and I beg to support 
the Motion. . 

*(11.4.) Mr. CHAPLIN: It is 
true that I made that statement to 
which the hon. Gentlemanrefers. But 
the reason why I have not accepted 
the Amendment is because, with great 
respect to hon. Gentlemen, I have not 
heard any reason advanced in support 
of the Amendment, contrary to my own 
knowledge, which would induce me to 
doso. Iadmit that this is a matter of 
very extreme importance, and if I can 
see my way to meet the views of hon. 
Gentlemen I shall be willing to accept 
l5acres. I also wish to point out that 
I made one error in the observations 
which I made just now as to the 
character of this clause. There is, I 
observe, an Amendment standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Devon 
which is an important Amendment. 

Sir W. FOSTER: If fifteen acres” 
were inserted that would meet our 
views. 


(11.5.) Mr. HALLEY STEWART 
(Lincolnshire, Spalding) : I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
will bring this clause into harmony 
with the 2nd sub-section of Clause 1 
by fixing a money limit as well. The 
sub-section would then read— 
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“Which either does not exceed fifteen 
acres, or if exceeding fifteen acres, is of the 
annual value, for the of the income- 
tax, not exceeding £15.” 

O4-t) Dr. CLARK: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will now agree to 
report Progress, in order that this 
question may be considered by the 
Minister for Agriculture, and because 
the understanding was that at eleven 
o'clock we would begin to discuss the 
very important question raised by the 
motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Lothian. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not think my hon. Friend has 
heard what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said. .He has undertaken, in order 
to close the discussion, to make it 
fifteen acres. 

Mr. HALDANE: I do not think 
fifteen acres is what we should like in 
Scotland, but in order to shorten dis- 
cussion I shall ask leave to withdraw 
my Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT: I am wishful 
that the Committee should recognise 
that we are willing to meet concessions 
as far as possible, and although I can 
see no harm in removing the limit 
altogether, I shall in the interests of 
business withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
22, after the word ‘‘ which,” to insert 
the word “either.” — (Mr. Halley 
Stewart.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 23, to leave out the word “ ten,” 
and insert the word “ fifteen.”—(Mr. 
Chaplin.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 23, after the word “ ex- 
tent,” to insert the words, “or if exceeding 
fifteen acres, is of the annual value, for the 
purposes of the income-tax, not exceeding 
£15.”-—-(Mr. Halley Stewart.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


(11.10.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: 
My Amendment is a very simple 
Amendment, and one which the right 
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hon. Gentleman and the Committee 
will, I think, be able to accept without 
any difficulty. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, after the word “ Act,” in line 24, 
to insert the words,—“The County Council 
shall have power to let one or more small 
holdings of not more than fifteen acres 
each to a number of persons working on a co- 
operative system, provided the same be ap- 
proved by the County Council.”—(Mr. Jesse 
Collings.) 

Question proposed, 
words be there inserted.” 

*(11.12.) Mr. CHAPLIN: There is 
no necessity for this Amendment as far 
as I understand it. There is nothing 
to prevent the County Council doing 
the very thing which the hon. Member 
proposes in his Amendment. 


(11.13.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: 
It is quite true that they can let 15 
acres to A, l5 acres to B, and 15 acres 
to C ; but according to the Bill, as I 
read it, they cannot let three or four 
15 acres conjointly to a number of 
cag The Amendment cannot do any 

arm. 
*Mr. CHAPLIN : I accept it. 

Dr. CLARK: I beg again to move 
that you report Progress. A quarter 
of an hour has already passed since 
the hour agreed upon »y the right hon. 
Gentleman for the discussion of the 
Scotch Universities Commission, and I 
trust he will give us the time agreed 
upon, and not keep us here till three or 
four o'clock. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I trust 
that, as there is no objection to this 
Amendment, it will be allowed to pass. 
That will not cost any time, whereas 
if we are to discuss the question a 
considerable time will be wasted. 
The hon. Gentleman below me will not 
find that there will be any delay if he 
allows the Amendmant to be carried 
to which there is no objection. 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE gs ar 
Will the hon. Member for Bordesley 
explain what he means by the words 
“the same”’ in his Amendment ? 


Dr. CLARK: I beg to move that 
the Chairman do report Progress. It 
was a clear understanding that we 
should commence the Scotch Univer- 
sities Commission at eleven o'clock. 

Mr. Jesse Collings 


“That those 
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Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Dr. Clark.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must re- 
mind the hon. Member that what I 
said was that, if we made good progress 
with the Bill, at eleven o’clock or soon 
after I would report Progress. I hope 
the hon. Gentleman will not persist in 
his proposal. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I would point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that something else has 
happened. We were engaged in dis- 
cussing a knotty point whether the 
Committee should accept ten acres or 
fifteen acres. The right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill said, “If 
you bring this discussion to an end, in 
order that we may pass to the other 
Bill, I will accept the Amendment.” 
It was understood both on the part of 
the Government and the Members on 
this side of the House that when that 
matter was disposed of we should pass 
to other business. If we are to go on 
and finish the clause, we do not know 
how long the other Amendments may 
take, and in the end nothing substantial 
will have been done. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has misunderstood what I 
said. What I said was that we should 
finish the clause, there being only five 
Amendments on the Paper, some of 
which I had already agreed to accept. 
I propose to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Bordesley. 


Question put. 


(11.18.) The Committee divided :-— 
Ayes 117; Noes 192.—(Div. List, No. 
113.) 

Question again proposed, 
those words be there inserted.”’ 

*(11.28.) Dr. FARQUHARSON : As 
a pledge was given that the discussion 
on the Scotch Universities question 
should come on at 11 o'clock, and it is 
now half-past eleven, I shall move that 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair." —{Dr. Farquharson.) 


“ That 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I would 
point out that the hon. Member cannot 
make the Motion in that form, and that 
of the 30 minutes since 11 o'clock, 25 
of them were occupied in the preli- 
minary discussion of the Motion which 
has just been rejected. For that reason 
I cannot agree to the proposition, and 
I hope the hon. Member will with- 
draw it. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
‘Member withdraw his Motion? 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON : I will with- 
draw it and move to report Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Dr. 
Farquharson.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Committee report Pr Ss ; 


again to-morrow, at 0 
clock. 


to sit 
of the 


MOTIONS. 





UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND), ORDI- 
NANCES.—RESOLUTION. 
*(11.33.) Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton): In rising to propose the Motion 
which stands in my name, I wish to 
explain the spirit in which I bring it 
forward. The last thing I desire to do 
is to cast any reflection on the dis- 
tinguished men who have given their 
services and devoted so much trouble 
to the work of this Commission. It 
would be impossible for the House to 
undertake the task of tinkering the 
Ordinances. It can only consider 
general principles in connection with 
them, and it is in that spirit that this 
Motion is brought forward. Now, the 
Commissioners have issued certain 
Ordinances, and have left aside other 
Ordinances which deal with the Uni- 
versities and their machinery, and I 
submit that until we have them all be- 
fore us we cannot come to a judgment 
with regard to the whole scheme. The 
points of substance on which I rely are 
points which were raised in the dis- 
cussion on the Universities (Scot- 
land) Act, 1889. There were certain 
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points then raised upon which the 
Scotch Members were practically 
unanimous. One of them was that 
there should be a very large exten- 
sion of the teaching power of the Univer- 
sities. I donot mean necessarily in extra- 
mural teaching, but in real organisa- 
tion of the professoriate to enable pro- 
fessors to cover more topics, and with 
a view to increasing the number of 
professors. The Scotch Universities 
stand in a peculiar position. They 
have relatively large funds; but they 
pay, or did pay, under the old system 
some very high salaries, and we felt that 
in the future we ought to use the funds 
more widely and economically in re- 
organising the teaching staff not only 
in relation to extra-mural teaching, but 
in reorganising and multiplying Chairs. 
There was another point we were all 
agreed upon. We desired to see the 
examination system of the Universities 
improved. We all remember the Debate 
on the recent occasion in reference 
to a teaching University for London, 
and there were two points of view. 
The one sought to provide a purely 
teaching body, the other an examining 
body, the teaching machinery to be 
altogether subordinate. But in regard 
to the Scotch Universities, teaching is 
a very important part of the question. 
We want to see teaching reorganised 
and improved, and the addition of a 
stronger examining body not entirely 
independent, but standing in a sort of 
reciprocal connection. Then we desire 
to see a chest established into which 
all fees of students should go, and that 
the contents should be used in appor- 
tioning the salaries of professors and 
lecturers in a way which does not 
obtain ander the present system, where 
fees are received by individual professors. 
These are the three main points upon 
which I think we were all agreed, and 
we expected to see that carried out in 
the Ordinances of the Commission. 
But when we come to these Ordinances 
we find ourselves in a great difficulty. 
It may be that the Commissioners in- 
tend to appoint a University chest. I 
have heard that this is so, but the 
Ordinance for the purpose is not before 
us, and we have no opportunity of 
. what the position will be in 
regard to lectureships, or if profes- 
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sorial arrangements are adequate to the | 


situation of the Universities with which 
we have to deal. The -point is of 
pressing and serious importance. In 
common with a good many Members of 
the House, I have had the advantage 
of the education given by a Scotch 
University ; and one used to find that, 
when a student in the Arts Faculty, one 
was shut out from the chance of at- 
tending lectures of a professor on a par- 
ticular point, say, of fogie, because one 
was obliged to go through a specified 
course of attendance on lectures adapted 
to allstudents. Now, suppose some of us 
have gone—as many have—to a Ger- 
man University, there we find the 
opportunity given of attending the lec- 
tures not of one, but of three or four, 
of the most distinguished men of the 
day, dealing with different parts of the 
subject, and the student can get the 
particular kind of instruction he wants. 
What is true of the Scotch Universities 
in the Faculty of Arts is still more 
true in regard to the Faculty of Medi- 
cine. In the Faculty of Medicine at 
Edinburgh University in 1889-90 there 
were 2,003 medical students, and there 
were twelve professors. Now, at 
Leipzig there were 35 such professors 
to 944 students, and at Strasbourg 28 
professors to 353 students. We do not 
see why similar advantages should not 
be open to the students at Scotch 
Universities, knowing as we do that 
in the German Universities the funds 
are less adequate and the machinery at 
the disposition of the University less 
easy to handle. Now, Ordinance 17 
deals with the subject of assistant lec- 
turers. I have said it is impossible for 
us to criticise the Ordinance properly 
unless we have the Financial Ordinance 
before us, and my first point in asking 
that the Ordinances should go back is 
that we should have a second and re- 
vised edition prepared along with the 
Financial Ordinance, so that we may see 
how the Universities of the future will 
stand as a whole. The second objec- 
tion is that this Ordinance 17 is not 
in itself adequate. It does not propose 
to reorganise the professorial chairs, it 
does not multiply lecturers or professors ; 
what it primarily seeks to do is to put 
the class of assistant lecturers on a 
new footing. These assistants are an 
Mr. Haldane 
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admirable body of young men, and 
they are peid extremely small salaries, 
wall they will be, if this Ordinance is 
passed, nominated by the professors 
and the University Court. It is 
obvious that under this provision 
there will be no real extension of the 
teaching power. Then we come to 
lecturers, and the view the Commis- 


‘sioners take seems to be that the 


lecturers and assistants at the will of 
the University Court shall have inter- 
changeable functions. They do not pro- 
pose to put lecturers on the footing of 
professors—they are only to hold office 
for a limited time and in a subordinate 
position. They are not to have con- 
trol of the laboratories or demonstra- 
tion rooms ; these lecturers are to hold 
an altogether subordinate position. 
Under the proposed Ordinance the 
Court has power to appoint lecturers 
on subjects not taught in the Univer- 
sity in the Faculty of Arts with which 
I am now dealing, and so far so 
good ; but when you come to the other 
subjects which the professors do teach, 
for instance, Logic, you do not find any 
general power in the University Court 
to,appoint lecturers. The scheme only 
recognises that the Court shall. have 
power where it is necessary, ‘‘ from the 
number of students, or any other cause.” 
Then the Ordinance in regard to Arts fails 
entirely to carry out what we all 

should be done. I do not want to 
weary the House with ‘details in 
which it will be apparent things will 
be no better than they now are. In 
regard to women, they are according 
to the Ordinances, placed on a footing 
in regard to extra-mural and extra- 
professorial teaching different to men. 
In regard to some of the detailed mat- 
ters in the Faculty of Arts, there are 
points which seem to me to partake 
of the nature of oversights. In the 
House of Lords this afternoon, I believe, 
one of these oversights has been cor- 
rected, the slip in the Ordinance with 
regard to Mathematics having been put 
right. Well, there is another slip in 
connection with the Ordinance extend- 
ing extra-mural teaching to women, and 
which, I think, the Government might 
assist us in requesting the Commis- 
sioners to put right. The proposition 
of the Commissioners is to put women 
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on the same footing, as regards facilities 
for instruction, as men, and it is part of 
these facilities that in all subjects for 
graduation they shall have the full ad- 
vantage of extra-mural teaching. But 
when we come to the case in which all 
the professors are not in agreement, or 
where all the professors except one 
agree, the effect of the Ordinance as it 
stands, for instance, in reference to the 
Faculty of Arts—in Sub-section 2 of 
Section 3—is that no woman who finds 
a professor willing to instruct her in 
qualifying for Arts will be allowed to 
receive this extra-mural teaching in his 
subject. Revision of the Sub-sections 2, 
3, and 4 are necessary to reconcile them 
with the proposition that women shall 
have the same facilities as men for 


-extra-mural teaching. I am not going 


through the Ordinances in detail, but 
one matter of importance I must 
refer to, and upon which we were 
agreed. We were very anxious to raise 
the level of Scotch Universities. They 
are too much in the condition of 
secondary schools, and secondary 
schools of a very elementary 
order. I remember well, when I 
attended the Greek class some years ago, 
some of the students were hardly able to 
conjugate a Greek verb. Now, it is not 
desirable that Scotch Universities 
should be hampered by the necessity 
for elementary teaching. We thought 
it well that there should be instituted 
an entrance examination. This to some 
extent has been done in the Arts 
Faculty so far as candidates for degrees 
areconcerned. I believe there are outside 
bodies—for example, the General Coun- 
cils of Edinburgh and Glasgow—whoare 
unanimous on this topic, and are of 
opinion that unless some step of this 
kind is taken it will be impossible to 
bring up the level of the Scotch Univer- 
sities to what it ought to be. It is not 
extra-mural teaching I am insisting 
upon, though that is a good thing. 
What is wanted is a reorganisation of pro- 
fessorships and the extension of lecture- 
ships on a substantial footing. In the 
second place we want, as I have said, 
the Financial Ordinance before us as 
well as the other Ordinances. Thirdly, 
we want the Ordinance in regard to 
women students corrected, that they 
shall be put on the same footing as 
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extra-mural teaching as male: 
students. We also want a ganna oo | 
examination or something equivale 
instituted for the purpose of raising 
the level of the Universities. For these 
what we ask is not that the 
ouse should endeavour to amend the~ 
Ordinances in detail, for we ise 
the difficulty of doing anything of the 
kind, and we could not attempt to do it 
so well as the distinguished men who 
have given their attention to the subject; 
but we feel it is desirable that the- 
Ordinances should go back to the Com- 
missioners not in any hostile spirit, but 
in order that they may let us have 
them as a whole. No doubt they 
thought it well to deal with the more 
urgent subjects first, but we feel 
strongly that the system of issuing the 
Ordinances piecemeal puts the House - 
at a disadvantage. We ask that the 
Ordinances may be re-issued in @ 
collective revised form, so that we may 
be enabled to pass judgment upon 
them as a whole, amended, as we hope, . 
in thé points I have ventured to 
indicate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to - 
Her Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her 
assent from the Ordinances numbered 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, made by the Com- 
missioners under the Universities (Scotland) - 
Act, 1889.”—(Mr. Haldane.) 


*(11.50.) Dr. FARQUHARSON 
(Aberdeenshire, W.): I have a Motion 
to reject Ordinances 14, 15, and 16,. 
but I prefer to follow my hon. and 
learned Friend on broader and more 
general grounds in the proposal 
to appeal against the Commis- 
sioners back to themselves— back 
to the deliberate judgment they 
at first arrived at when the Ordinances « 
were laid before the professors. More 
particularly I wish to draw attention 
to the teaching of Materia Medica, 
which I consider of considerable im- 
portance. The course prescribed for 
pharmacy under the Ordinance is in- 
sufficient. The original proposition 
was that the student should attend 
fifty meetings of practical pharmacy,. 
and the examinations were appointed 
after the student had devoted some: 
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study to pathology and physiology, and 
had attended some course of medicine. 
But after the Ordinance had been 
before the professors, a distinct 
change was introduced and I do not 
know on what grounds. Pharmac 
das been reduced to 25 cqurses, which 
say is wholly insufficient for proper 
study. Then the examinations in 
Materia Medica and therapeutics are 
transferred from the end of the fourth 
‘winter session to the end of the third 
winter session, and before the student 
knows anything of pathology. It is 
impossible to expect a student to have 
any intelligent or coherent apprehen- 
sion of the action of drugs on diseases 
when he has no notion of the diseases 
these drugs are supposed to affect. As 
well expect to find professors in astro- 
nomical science without knowledge of 
mathematics, or a student to pass an ex- 
amination in surgery without knowledge 
of anatomy. It is hopeless to expect 
any efficiency in the examining under 
such conditions; it is against the 
experience of those who know ahything 
of the subject. The professors of 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
have petitioned in favour of the status 
-quo that examinations shall be held at 
e end of the fourth year, and in the 
‘same sense there has been a petition 
from all the provincial lecturers on 
Materia Medica, as well as from all 
except one in London. I can say from 
my Own experience as a lecturer that it 
is hopeless to expect a student to know 
therapeutics intelligently before he has 
attended a course of pathology and 
medicine. I shall be curious to hear 
what the objections are to ane 
Materia Medica to its old position. 
do not want to express any want of 
confidence in the Commissioners, who, I 
believe, left the consideration of the 
subject to the two medical members of 
the Commission. They are gentlemen 
of the highest ability and professional 
standing. Sir Arthur Mitchell is an 
acknowledged expert in lunacy matters, 
and as such I with great pleasure 
admit he stands at the top of the pro- 
fession. Dr. P. H. Watson is equally 
eminent as a surgeon. Should I require 
a limb removed with celerity and safety 
there is no man I would rather trust 
myself to than Dr. Watson. But 
Dr. Farquharson 
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neither of these gentlemen carry 
authority in reference to the i 
of Materia Medica which should out- 
balance the opinion of all the professors 
of the Sectch Universities, and the 
almost unanimous opinion of lecturers 
in favour oftheold plan. I may be told 
I am making too much of Materia 
Medica, but I say it is quite impossible 
to make too much of it. The treat- 
ment of diseases by drugs is the culmi- 
nating point, the apex in the medical 
student's career. All the study 
culminates in the making of pre- 
seriptions. It is all very well for 
a man to say he has no faith in drugs. 
I do not say that, and no man of ex- 
perience will deny the benefit of a 
judicious use of remedial drugs. The 
public demand drugs, and medical men 
fulfil their expectations. It is not 
always sufficient to cut off a man’s leg 
or his liquor, drugs must be used to 
cope with diseases, and so I say 
the study of the medical student 
culminates in his written prescription 
for his patient ; and this is a question 
of the highest importance not only to 
the student but to the general com- 
munity, or that portion medical men 
have under their charge. I do not ask 
for anything revolutionary ; I only ask 
for the replacement of the old status 
quo. Isecond the proposal of my hon. 
and learned Friend, with whose remarks 
I generally though not absolutely agree, 
to refer these Ordinances back to the 
Commissioners for reconsideration. To 
adopt this Ordinance (15) will be to 
take a retrograde step—it will injure 
medical teaching and practice; and I 
strongly urge upon hon. Members that 
the House will incur a serious respon- 
sibility if it backs up the Commis- 
sioners against the united opinion 
of those experts best qualified to 
form an opinion on the subject. 


*(12.1.) Mr. JEBB (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): I should scarcely have pre- 
sumed to intervene in this discussion 
were it not for the circumstance that 
during several years, and until a re- 
cent date, I had the honvur of holding 
a professorship in the University of 
Glasgow, and so have had the oppor- 
tunity of forming a judgment upon 
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some at least of the matters now under 
discussion. I shall not attempt to cover 
the whole field presented by these 
Ordinances. I will deal with only a 
few definite points, and with these as 
concisely as possible. Some of the 
ints mentioned by the hon. Member 
Haddington (Mr. Haldane), whose 
h I listened to with great interest, 

I will notice ; but on the other hand I 
will not attempt to follow the hon. 
Member for West Aberdeenshire into 
the medical department of the subject. 
Nor shall I confine myself to the points 
noticed in the speeches of those two 
hon. Members, because we know that 
the grounds upon which these Ordin- 
ances are exposed to criticism within 
and without the House extend over a 
still larger area. At the outset I would 
pray for that indulgence which the 
generous usage of the House extends 
to one who addresses it for the 
first time, and I appeal to hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite to dis- 
miss from their minds any prepossession 
they may be disposed to entertain 
towards one who as a former professor 
in a Scotch University might be sup- 
posed to hold a brief for academic 
privilege. Like hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, I approach the subject with 
no thought or aim but that of dis- 
covering what is for the true interests 
of the Scotch Universities, and though 
I am not so sanguine as to hope that 
I shall convince hon. Members op- 
posite, Iam sure they will bear with 
me while I try to state clearly some of 
the reasons which weigh with me 
in supporting the Ordinances and 
declining to assent to the Motion now 
before the House. Now, there can be 
no doubt that one of the broadest 
grounds on which exception has been 
taken to the Ordinances as a whole is 
the ground which was indicated, if 1 
am not mistaken, in the vigorous 
speech of the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness (Dr. Clark) on Thursday afternoon, 
namely, that the Ordinances as a whole 
do not recognise the principle of extra- 
mural teaching. Before touching on the 
question of the lecturers and assistants 
to which the hon. Member for Had- 
dington has referred, I think it is in- 
dispensable to indicate the particular 
reasons which have weighed with 
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thoughtful men like the Commissioners 
against admitting the principle of 
extra-mural teaching into their pro- 
posals for legislation. It will be within 
the memory of many that the principle 
of extra-mural teaching, or rather the 
—— of extending that principle 
rom the Faculty of Medicine to the 
Faculty of Arts, was one of the questions 
before the Commission of 1878. They 
dealt with some of the arguments for and 
against the principle of extra-mural 
teaching in their Report, Section 9. 
The first argument in favour of the 
proposal was an argument from 
analogy. No one questions that the 
principle of extra-mural teaching has 
worked well inthe Faculty of Medicine ; 
and so it is argued by friends of the 
principle, ‘‘ Why should it not work 
well in the Faculty of Arts?” Then 
the second argument isthat competition 
would be a good thing for the pro- 
fessors themselves, and would afford 
an incentive to exertion where such 
might be needed. Then, thirdly, it 
has been pointed out with great force 
that if a particular professor happens to 
be inefficient it is hard that the 
student should have no alternative 
teaching. Now, with reference to the 
first and second arguments, counter- 
arguments were brought before the 
Commission of 1878. As to the alleged 
analogy between Medicine and Arts, it 
was pointed out the analogy was not a 
real one. The study of medicine is a 
professional study. The medical 
student,when he goes in for his exami - 
nation, has his information tested, and 
it is of little moment where the in- 
formation was acquired provided he 
has it.. Beyond the examination is the 
ordeal of medical practice. The medi- 
cal student has lost his time if his 
study, besides enabling him to pass 
his examination, does not suffice to 
render him an efficient practitioner. 
But the Faculty of Arts is in a different 
position—its aim is a liberal educa- 
tion, and there is no such test as there 
is for the Medical Faculty. It is true 
the examination in Arts can, to a cer- 
tain point, test the knowledge of the 
student, and toa certain point enable 
the examiners to judge of the degree of his 
mental cultivation ; but still it is of ex- 
treme importance: that. there: should be- 
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@ guarantee that the quality of the 
teaching is such as not only to enable 
a student to pass an examination, but 
to educate him. We must inquire, 
then, what would be the real effect of 
- such competition as extra-mural teach- 
ing in Arts would introduce? What 
would be the effect on the extra-mural 
teacher on the one hand and the intra- 
mural professor on the other? Those 
who know Scotch and English Uni- 
versities will agree with me—I am sure 
my hon. Friend opposite, the Member 
for South Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce), will do 
so—that it is of the greatest importance 
to the efficiency of a University that 
its teaching should not be cramped and 
fettered by habitual regard to examina- 
tions. That has hitherto been one of 
the best features of the Scotch Uni- 
versities. The professors have taught 
a certain proportion of work required 
‘for examinations, but they have taught 
a great deal more besides ; and, more- 
-over, the standard of their teaching, 
both in regard to the ordinary degree 
and with a view to honours, has been 
higher than the standard required in 
the respective examinations. Now, 
suppose extra-mural teaching was in- 
stituted, what will be the quality of 
the teaching given as a general rule by 
the extra-mural teacher? Let me at 
once meet a possible objection. I am not 
assuming that among the extra-mural 
teachers there will not be a consider- 
.able number of men whose aims in 
teaching are as high as those of any pro- 
fessor, and whose capacity is adequate 
to such aims; but I wish to point out 
that by force of circumstances, by 
stress of competition witk other extra- 
mural teachers and with professors, they 
will be practically compelled in almost 
all cases to teach with a view to ex- 
aminations. What will be the effect 
of that on the professors? The pro- 
fessor who finds his class dwindling 
under stress of such competition will 
inevitably be tempted to meet his extra- 
mural rivals by lowering his standard. 
I hope and believe that in most cases 
this temptation wil! be resisted ; but the 
fact that the proposal will expose pro- 
fessors to that temptation is in itself 
an argument against the proposal. It 
was on the consideration of these argu- 
ments that the Commission of 1878 
Mr. Jebb 
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‘came to the conclusion that it was not, 
on the whole, expedient to introduce 
extra-mural teaching into the Faculty 
of Arts. But they did allow full 
weight to one argument in its favour, 
namely, that if a professor is in- 
efficient the student should have an 
alternative resource. Ordinance 17 
destroys that argument, because by 
Section 9 the University Court is 
enabled to appoint a lecturer in a sub- 
ject already taught— 

“When, from the number of students, or 
any other cause, it appears to be n 
that: provision should be made for increasing 
the teaching power in any of the said sub- 
jects page which are already taught) 
within the University.” 
Therefore, if the professor of a particular 
subject happens to be inefficient, it will 
be in the power of the University 
Court to appoint a lecturer in his sub- 
ject. But there is a still larger ques- 
tion to be considered. What would be 
the probable effect on the general 
character of the, Scotch Universities ? 
If the lectures of the extra-mural 
teachers are to count for graduation, 
there can be no reason to restrict the 
privilege to such extra - mural 
teachers who reside in the Uni- 
versity towns or their immediate 
neighbourhood. It was observed on 
Thursday by the hon. Member for 
Caithness that many a schoolmaster in 
Scotland is capable of teaching for a 
University degree. I entirely agree 
with him, and I am sure he would 
not confine that statement to school- 
masters living at St. Andrew's, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow. But if extra- 
mural teachers living anywhere were to 
teach for a University degree, then 
students need no longer resort to the 
University for teaching, and the Uni- 
versity would tend, so far, to become 
a mere centre for purposes of exami- 
nation. The Universities of Scotland 
have hitherto been teaching as well as 
examining bodies, and I am sure that 
thegreat majority of their friends desire 
that the should preserve that cha- 
racter. | ceuanthien with the reason- 
able wish which is at the basis of the 
demand for extra-mural teaching, 
though I do not believe that extra-mural 
teaching is the best way to carry out 





that wish. There is nothing, I think, 
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more desirable, more urgently needed, 
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than that the Scotch Universities 
should open an academic career to 
such of their own graduates as 
have proved pre-eminent capacity for 
such a career; and one of the grounds 
upon which I most cordially welcome 
the Ordinances—though I do not say 
they are perfect—is that they take a 
long and most important step in that 
most desirable, I might say necessary, 
direction. Now, I invite the House to 
consider briefly what will be the effect 
of Ordinance 17 in so far as it relates 
to lecturers and assistants. A lecturer 
«can be appointed by the University 
Court either in subjects not already 
taught within the University or in 
subjects which are already taught. 
Objections have been made _ to 
these regulations cn several grounds, 
and I will mention the chief of these, 
so far as I am aware of them. First, 
it is urged that there will be no com- 
petition between the lecturer and the 
professor, and that, therefore, the 
competitive principle on which the 
friends of extra-muralism insist is not 
recognised. Now, that is not the case. 
When the subject of the lectureship is 
one not already taught in the Uni- 
versity, the lecturer will have the field 
to himself; but when it is a subject 
already taught, then the lecturer will 
compete with the professor in one of 
two ways. If the lecturer takes a 
special branch of the subject, which 
has not been usually or fully covered by 
the professor, such special branch will 
be an alternative which the candidate 
for a degree may take, instead of the 
branch or branches taught by the 
professor. Here, then, there will be 
indirect competition, since the student 
may choose between the part taught 
by the lecturer and that taught by the 
professor. If, on the other hand, the 
lecturer traverses the same ground as 
the professor, then there is, of course, 
direct competition. Jt is true that, 
under Section 10, the University Court 
may determine that the teaching of a 
lecturer shall not count for graduation ; 
but the case thus contemplated is an 
exceptional one—namely,when the sub- 
ject is too narrow to be fairly allowed 
as an option in graduation. The whole 
spirit of the Ordinances shows clearly 
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that, as a rule, the lectures of the 
lecturer are intended to count for 
graduation just as much as those given 
by the professor. The second objection 
raised is that the lecturers will have no 
independence—that the lecturers will 
be dependent on the Senatus—that is, 
the professors. The 12th section of 
Ordinance 17 provides— 

“ They (the lecturers) shall be bound to con- 
form to all regulations with respect to their 
teaching arrangements which may be made 
from time to time by the Senatus, consul- 
tation with the Board of Studies or the Faculty 
concerned, and any questions between them 
and the professors shall be determined by the 
Senatus, with appeal to the University Court.” 
This regulation merely expresses the 
fact that the lecturers are to hold a 
definite place as members of an or- 
ganised academic body. Each indi- 
vidual professor is similarly subject, in 
respect of teaching arrangements, to his 
Board of Studies, and so ultimately to 
the Senatus. (Ordinance 11, Sect. 18.) 
Without such an arrangement the work 
of a large University staff could not be 
carried on ; and I venture to think that 
the so-called ‘‘ independence” would 
in practice be another name for aca- 
demic anarchy. Again, it has been 
argued that the lecturers will be reduced 
to the status of assistants to the pro- 
fessors ; but that is really an inversion 
of the fact. Under Section 13 an 
assistant can be made also a lecturer ; 
but in such a case it will be the status 
of the person who is an assistant which 
will be raised, not the office of the lec- 
turer that will be lowered. It is further 
objected that, when a lecturer is also an 
assistant, his tenure of his lectureship 
will be insecure, because, if the pro- 
fessor does not recommend his assistant- 
ship to be continued at the end of the 
year, it will be difficult for him to 
retain his lectureship. But in Ordi- 
nance 17, Section 11, it is provided 
that the University Court shall be the 
“sole and final judges” of any ques- 
tion of culpa in a lecturer. The Court 
would not dismiss a lecturer merely 
because he had proved unsuited to an 
assistantship. A man might be unsatis- 
factory as an assistant, and yet be a 
very good lecturer. Further, the Uni- 
versity Court will have entire financial 
control, and could compensate a 
lecturer whom it held to have been 
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unjustly deprived of his assistantship. 
A most important feature of these pro- 
posals is the improved status given to 
the assistants; they are made 
officers of the University, and the 
University Court can grade them 
in regar to emoluments. It is true 
that the University Court appoint as- 
sistants on the recommendation of the 
professors; but it is necessary that the 
professor should be satisfied as to the 
competence of the assistant, and should 
be able to work harmoniously with him. 
Then as to the new Boards of Studies. 
It is objected that these are intended 
to give to the Senatus a stricter 
control over the students and non- 
professorial teachers. It is enough 
to observe that the object of these 
Boards of Studies is to insure a higher 
organisation of studies. The lecturers 
are represented upon them, and they 
give a better position to the lecturers 
by associating them on a footing of 
equality with the professors. It is the 
reverse of the fact to say that these 
Boards are in the interest of the pro- 
fessors as distinguished from the 
lecturers. Exception has been taken 
to the complex restrictions imposed for 
degrees in Arts; but I ask the House to 
remember that these restrictions are 
necessary, because of the numerous 
options as to subjects which the new 
Ordinances offer to students. They are 
necessary in order that the student 
may not pick out easy subjects, or 
parts of subjects, and form for him- 
self too easy a road to a degree. 
The restrictions are to insure that 
the various courses shall be fairly 
equivalent in point of difficulty, and 
that each course shall have a certain 
unity. Lastly, it is objected that too 
much power is given to the Senatus or 
os body, and too little to the 

niversity Court ; but that is contrary 
to the fact. The University Court 
is the supreme administrative body, 
and it is representative in the most 
comprehensive sense. In Edinburgh 
and Glasgow it consists of 14 mem- 
bers, and represents the General 
Council, that is the whole body of 
graduates ; it represents the students, 
through their Lord Rector and his as- 
sessor, usually appointed after consul- 
tation with the students ; it represents 
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the Municipal Authority in the person 
of the Provost or Lord vost and a 
member elected by the Town Council; 
and it represents the Senatus or teach- 
ing body. This Court, thus thoroughly 
representative, has absolute control of 
the finances. The Senatus is given the 
functions of teaching and discipline; but 


on any point within the competence of 


the Senatus there is an appeal to the 
University Court. The Ordinances 
simply follow this general demarcation 
of provinces, as laid down in the Act of 
1889. Viewed as a whole, these Ordi- 
nances represent an attempt to promote 
the natural growth and expansion of the 
Scotch Universities from within. They 
represent an attempt to bring about a 
higher, larger, and more effective 
organisation; one in which a place 
shall be found for some, at least, 
of the ablest and most qualified 
teachers who can be found among 
the graduates of the Universities ; 
an organisation, too, in which a place 
shall be given to every branch of 
study which ought to be included in 
an academic system. In contrast with 
such an organisation, the extra-mural 
system would surround the Universities 
with an indefinitely large fringe of 
teachers not related to any system, but 
each following the impulse of individual 
enterprise, each selecting his subject 
at will, less with a view to the 
interest of the academic common- 
wealth than to the prospect of suc- 
cessful competition. Speaking from 
personal knowledge of at least one 
Scotch University, I do not hesitate to 
say that these Ordinances as a whole 
are a large and important measure of 
reform. I respectfully thank the 
House for the indulgence shown to me; 
and, in conclusion, I earnestly appeal 
to hon. Members opposite to consider 
whether the good contained in these 
Ordinances does not far outweigh such 
defects as they may find there. I 
ask them to reflect whether the object 
which they and I have in view—the 
welfare of the Scotch Universities—will 
not be better promoted by now accept- 
ing these large benefits, than by a 
course of action which, if successful, 
might possibly defer the prospect of all 
academic reform in Scotland to an un- 
certain future. 
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*Sm H. ROSCOE (Manchester, 8.) : 
I must congratulate the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down upon the 
admirable and lucid speech to which I 
am sure everyone in the House must 
have listened with the greatest pleasure. 
Also I have to thank the two hon. Gentle- 
men who have spoken from this side 
of the House for the kind way in which 
they have alluded to the efforts which 
the Commissioners made to bring about 
a really lasting and useful reform in 
Scotch Universities. As to the special 
point, to which the hon. Member for West 
Aberdeenshire (Dr. hp i drew 
attention, I must say I think the House 
of Commons is not the proper body 
to discuss the intricate and difficult 
questions in relation to materia medica, 
whether it should have a course of 50 
or 25 lectures, or whether the examina- 
tion should be taken at the end of 
the third or of the fourth year of study. 
But I may assure my hon. Friend 
that the subject has received the most 
deliberate attention of the Com- 
missioners, and that it was not without 
consultation that the change was made 
in this matter after the draft was 
passed. The Commissioners received 
both oral and written communications, 
and it was on the balance of evidence, 
after careful consideration, that the 
Commissioners decided to place materia 
medica in the position it now occupies 
in the Ordinance. But the particular 
points raised will, doubtless, be dis- 
cussed—they ought to be—before 
the Privy Council, and parties will have 
the opportunity of bringing the subject 
forward, and of being heard by counsel 
—the right and proper course to take. 
With regard to the Medical Ordinance 
generally, I should like to say that the 
object of the Commissioners has been 
to lighten the burden which has hither- 
tc pressed heavily upon medical 
students. We all know the complaints 
made, that the students are over- 
burdened with lectures and work, and 
our object has been to put forward a curri- 
culum by which a sound medical educa- 
tion can be given without overburdening 
the students with too heavy a mass 
of lectures and medical work. Passing 
from this to a subject mentioned by the 
hon. and learned Member for Hadding- 
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ton (Mr. Haldane), who complained, 
and justly complained, that the 


Ordinances are not complete, I may 
say that no one can regret more than 
the Commissioners that this isso. But 
it was impossible for the Commissioners 
to report fully and wholly until the 
financial position was made clear to 
them, and it was but a few days since 
that this was made clear. Until the 
sum of £30,000 was voted, the total 
amount the Commissioners had in hand 
for any improvements which they 
might make was £14,000. With this 
sum they had to make the altera- 
tions, and the number of new 
professorships my hon. Friend 
referred to could rot be created. 
For this and no other reason it 
was necessary either to wait until the 
whole matter was finished, or to issue 
the Ordinances one by one. I think we 
took the right course in issuing the 
Ordinances as we did. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Haldane) has urged the 
case of the German Universities. Now, 
we all know what the German Univer- 
sities are. We know that they are 
supported entirely by the State, and 
that the whole system is one which 
in Scotland it is absolutely impos- 
sible at the present moment to en- 
deavour to imitate. The number of 
professors in German Universities is, 
as my hon. Friend has stated, very 
large, and it is obvious that it was 
perfectly impossible for the Commission 
to attempt to apply the German system 
to Scotland. The question of extra- 
mural teaching has been so ably 
handled by the hon. Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Jebb) that 
I think I need say nothing on that 
point. In regard to the teaching of 
women, the hon. Member (Mr. 
Haldane) complains that women 
are not placed on exactly the 
same footing with men. I must say 
that is not the case. We have given 
them certain retrospective priviledges 
which are not allowed to men, and we 
have endeavoured to do all we can to 
place them on exactly the same footing 
as men in the future. We have had no 
objection raised by women themselves, 
and we believe that from what we learn 
they are perfectly satisfied with the Ordi- 
nances as they stand. I trust the House 
will support the Commissioners. Let me 
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add that the Commissioners have en- 
deavoured to make an arrangement by 
which the professors shall not be directly 
dependent on the fees of their own 
classes. There will be a fee fund, into 
which the fees of the different Faculties 
will be thrown, and a minimum fixed 
salary will be apportioned out of the 
revenues of the University for each 

rofessor. A maximum salary will also 

@ recognised, but this will depend upon 
the total fee fund. In all these matters 
I believe we have the support of public 
opinion, and meet a real desire, that 
while upholding the dignity of the pro- 
fessorship—a matter we consider of great 
importance—-we should take care that 
the emoluments should not depend on 
the fees of the class, but be a fixed sum, 
determined by the welfare and success 
of the University as a whole. 


(12.50.) Mr. WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): With admiration I lis- 
tened to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cambridge University in regard to 
conception, argument, and style, and I 
should have hesitated to rise in 
opposition to his line of argument 
but that I recognise in the hon. Gentle- 
man himself a living refutation of his 
own argument. Is he not a brilliant 
example of the triumph of that extra- 
mural teaching identified with the two 
great English Universities? Are not 
the colleges in relation to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge a collection of sepa- 
rate houses for extra-mural teaching ? 
Do not the colleges compete in those 
examinations which the hon. Member 
deprecates as the ruin of the highest 
culture? In my opinion, the Com- 
missioners have erred in rejecting extra- 
mural teaching, and in that they have 
not carried out the spirit of the Statute, 
which mentions extra-mural teaching 
as, I think, to encourage it. I think 
in closing the door against extra-mural 
teaching the Commissioners are intro- 
ducing the principle of protection into 
our’scholastic institutions in Scotland. 
Ail the Scottish Universities are not 
equally provided with professors and 
teachers. They may, and some have, a 
larger number of teachers suitable to 
the different options given in Arts. 
The consequence will be that students 
desirous of degrees will flock tothe better 
equipped Universities, still further im- 
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poverishing the poor and weakening the 
weak. It is important to havea choice of 
teachers, and I do not allow that the 
extra-mural teachers would be suscep- 
tible to those temptations the hon. 
Member has indicated. It is also 
foreign to the traditional character of 
the youth of Scotland that, ambitious 
of distinction, they should resort to the 
mere ‘‘ grinder ”’ or “‘ crammer.” I do 
not fear honourable competition in 
these matters ; I refuse to believe that 
the competition will be degrading. 
Much may be said in favour of training 
your future supply of professors. To 
get the best men you must have the 
means of wide selection. It is unwise 
and foreign to our idea of a University 
to shut the teacher up in cloistered 
seclusion in the University, and I 
may suggest the importance of the diffu- 
sion of learning among the community. 
I know there are a great many people 
who owe a deal to the old curriculum. 
I think most of us think that the old 
curriculum has had a good effect on, 
and has done a great deal of good for, 
many of the present holders of it, and 
I think many may be under the im- 
pression that some of these new- 
fangled options perhaps promise more 
than they are able to perform. if I 
may quote the words of a distinguished 
holder I would say that they are more 
prominent in prospectus than they are 
likely to be individend. That prelimi- 
nary examination is an actual dis- 
couragement, it is a positive discourage- 
ment to the degree that has been pro- 
posed for literature and language. This 
is certainly a most excellent option, but 
aspirants are compelled to go through 
the highest preliminary examination in 
five or six subjects as contrasted with 
the fact that some other degrees re- 
quire only two subjects. And then the 
position in which these Ordinances 
leave the Greek language is a matter 
which fills me with melancholy. I am 
not one of those who insist upon com- 
pulsory Greek for all people and for all 
purposes. There are certain persons 
whom Nature has made incapable of 
appreciating Greek, whether compul- 
sory or voluntary, and to insist upon 
forcing it upon such unfortunates is a 
cruelty and is unworthy of the end of 
the nineteenth century. But there are 
other people whose highest possible 
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usefulness in this world is bound iip 
with a thorough knowledge and posses- 
sion of the Greek language, and of all 
that is implied in the possession of 
that key to an immense repository of 


knowledge. I say people who insist 
upon compulsory Greek for all are not 
more foolish than those who refuse to 
have compulsory Greek for anybody. 
I hope there never will come a time 
in the history of this country when 
there shall not be under the aegis of 
our educational legislation a class 
of scholars suited to Greek, and 
to whom Greek is_ suited in 
order to keep alive—and here I am 
sure I shall carry with me the consent 
of every intellectual and thoroughly 
educated person in this Assembly, 
which of course means the whole 
Assembly which I am allowed to address 
—this great language. I hope there 
never will be such an evil day when 
one of the most important chapters in 
the history of man and in the history 
of human thought shall be a sealed 
book to any of the intelligent persons 
in such a country as this, but that they 
will, either through first hand or 
through the secondary evidence of 
friends whom they can approach— 
though they cannot obtain it as clearly 
and directly from this source as can be 
done from the original fountains of 
thought and beauty—obtain a know- 
ledge of what the Greek community 
were enabled to bestow upon mankind 
for their everlasting instruction and 


delight. 


(1.5.) Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I think the main ground of com- 
plaint in the Debate to-night has 
been directed against the failure of the 
Commissioners to introduce extra- 
mural teaching. I would like, first of 
all, before touching upon that point, to 
acknowledge the assistance which the 
Commissioners have received from the 
eloquent remarks of my hon. Friend 
who has just sat down, on the subject 
of Greek. I think we ail agree with 
what he said. We should have been 
glad.to do more for Greek if we could, 
and I am glad he has answered by 
anticipation the objections of some hon. 
Friends of mine who consider that we 
have already done too much for Greek. 
With reg to extra-mural teaching, 
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I think I may test the weight of the 
arguments against it by the remarks 
which my Friend who has just sat down 
made with regard to the English Uni- 
versities. He said with reference to 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Cambridge University that he himself, 
his career and his speech, furnished 
the best argument that could be made 
in favour of extra-mural bac 
That is an argument which, I think, 
can hardly have been seriously ad- 
vanced —certainly it could not be 
seriously advanced by anyone who was 
acquainted with the working of the Eng- 
lish Universities. It isabsurdtocom 

the college system of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge with the extra-mural teaching 
which is demanded now for the Scotch 
Universities. In the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge the students are in 
statu pupillar. They are under the 
care of the University, and they form 
members of a large and important 
corporation. We have no objection to 
see that system introdused into the 
Scotch Universities. We _ should 
welcome the establishment of more 
colleges in the University. There have 
not been in previous time more colleges 
than one in the Scotch Universities, 
and we have the amplest powers—and 
we shall be glad to see them exercised 
—of affiliating several colleges ; but that 
has nothing in common with the 
licensing of individual men of whose 
qualifications very little may be known, 
and recognising their lectures for 
graduation. The point we start from 
is this: The Scotch Universities are 
teaching Universities. They have 
been teaching Universities, and, in our 
opinion, they ought to remain teaching 
Universities. We do not desire that 
they should be, or that they should 
approximate to be, mere examining . 
bodies. If I am not mistaken, my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down, in the 
Debates when this Bill was passing 
through the House of Commons, boldly 
took up the view that Universities 
ought to be examining bodies. He took 
the view that we had no right to in- 
quire where the knowledge was obtained 
so long as the knowledge was there. 
We respectfully and unanimously join 
issue with those who attack our 
Ordinances on this ground. We think 
that the Universities ought to be 
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primarily teaching bodies. Let me) medicine. But ia Arts it cannot be 


examine for a moment or two the 
observations against the Commissioners 
in this respect which were made by the 
hon. Member for East Lothian. He 
advocated, so far as I understood him, 
the system of the German Universities. 
He said, in the course of his remarks, 
that in the German Universities you 
find a large number of professors ; that 
while in Scotland you might have 
twelve professors, in Germany you 
might have three times that number, 
and consequently that there were larger 
numbers of students. I have two 
observations to make upon that argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for East 
Lothian. In the first place the Com- 
missioners have no funds to establish 
rofessorships to that extent. If we 

ad the.funds, of course we should be 
veryglad todoso. But Ican goagreat deal 
further than that. I would almost have 
said—if I had not thought it impossible 
in his case—that my hon. Friend 
the Member for East Lothian had 
framed his objections and drafted, men- 
tally, his speech before he had read the 
Ordinances which he intended to attack, 
because he says that the Universi- 
ties ought to have the power of select- 
ing teachers for eminence in their par- 
ticular subjects, and give the students 
the opportunity of attending those 
lectures. Why, that is exactly what 
we say, and that is one of the main 
features, and it is one of the new 
features, of the Ordinances we have 
introduced. We have taken advantage 
of the power given by the Act to invite 
the University Court to appoint 
several lecturers whose position will be 
such that their lectures will qualify for 
graduation. What we do not do, and 
what we decline to do, is to recognise 
his calling as a teacher for graduation, 
which may be said at first sight is 
now the case in medicine, and that it 
works tolerably well. Why does it 
work tolerably well in medicine? The 
reason is this, that the medical 
lecturers are invariably certified, 
chosen, selected, and appointed by 
various medical corporations outside 
the University, such as the College of 
Physicians and the College of 
Surgeons. So that in that way, in- 
directly, the process of selection which 
we have explained is already done in 
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done. That is where we join issue 
with those who attack us. It is to that 
point, the point of extra-mural teaching, 
that I confine my observations. I do 
not think it would be reasonable that 


the House should listen to other 
details of the Ordinances. These are 
the principles we stand by. We think 


the Universities should be teaching 
Universities, and while we feel bound 
to appoint as many more teachers as 
_— we maintain that that must 
e done by selection and not by the 
recognition of the first course. 


*(1.15.) Sm G. TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton): I recognise 
that it is extremely late, and I think I 
have given the very strongest earnest 
on former occasions that I am very 
unwilling to keep the House after 
twelve o'clock, for I think I may say 
that I am perhaps as responsible as 
any other Member of the House for 
the twelve o’clock rule. I am, there- 
fore, going to give my reasons for sup- 
porting my hon. Friend the Member 
for Haddington most briefly and in 
the shortest time possible. There has 
been one point which has been left out 
of sight during the whole of this 
Debate ; there was no allusion to it, 
as far as I remember, in that speech 
which most gratified the House 
at large — the speech of the hon. 
Member for Cambridge University. 
And I hope my hon. Friend opposite 
will allow me at once here, and for the 
old friendship I have had with him 
since we sat side by side in examination, 
in which the only honour I or any 
other of his competitors had any 
chance of winning was that of having 
entered into the same lists, to express 
the pleasure I feel as a personal friend, 
as one of his constituents, and as a 
Parliamentary Colleague, in such an 
exhibition of cultured talents as he 
has given to the House which he 
honours and which I hope he will 
frequently address. But in his speech, 
and in all the speeches which have 
followed and preceded him, no men- 
tion was made of the important 
fact that both of the great bodies of 
graduates of the two great Scottish 
Universities, the General Council of 
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the Glasgow University and _ the 


General Council of the Edinburgh 
University, have taken very grave 
exception to these Ordinances. Thus 
the representative educated opinion of 
these Universities outside what may 
be called the official circle is opposed 
to these Ordinances as they at present 
stand. Thatis a body of opinion to 
which we ought to give great weight, 
for I will venture to say that if it had 
not been for the General Councils of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow we should 
never have had this University Act 
and this University Commission. They 
were called for by these two bodies on 
account of their dissatisfaction with 
the then existing system, and they 
now complain that that system has 
not been changed. They complain, 
in terms of great respect towards the 
Commission, two members of which 
have addressed us to-night, in the first 
place that the main object for which 
this Act was brought before the House 
of Commons three years ago was in 
their opinion laid down in the words 
that provision was to be made for 
increasing the teaching power of the 
University, whether by extra-mural 
teaching or otherwise. They say, and 
I think they say rightly, that absolutely 
nothing whatever has been done in 
these Ordinances for extra-mural teach- 
ing. In the case of medicine the 
number of courses which may be pur- 
sued in extra-mural teaching has been 
doubled, and the number of courses in 
order to get the medical degree has 
been doubled likewise. The extra- 
mural teachers of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh in medicine lie under this very 
grave disadvantage, that whereas 
twelve out of the sixteen courses may 
be pursued under extra-mural teachers 
if the student is being educated at 
Leeds, at Newcastle, at Manchester, 
or at Durham; on the other hand, 
only eight can be pursued under 
extra-mural teachers if the teacher 
resides in Edinburgh or Glasgow. 
Extra-mural teaching has _ not 
been increased in science and in arts— 
it does not exist at all. My hon. 
Friend behind me says it was not their 
business to give facilities for studying 
under eminent men of whose qualifica- 
tions very little might have been known. 
There is only one way of determining 
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whether a teacher is distinguished or 
not, and that is togive him fair play ; and 
I entirely agree with the hon. Member 
for East Edinburgh (Mr. Wallace) that 
the real teaching in our English 
Universities is extra-mural teaching. 
The highest honours are got not by 
attendance at lectures, but by private 
studies directed by able men who can 
give special and careful attention to 
the pupil. My hon. Friend opposite says 
that in his opinion the personal super- 
vision of the teacher was of all import- 
ance, and that he does not want a mere 
examining University. But what is the 
use of talking of personal supervision 
of professors who teach these enormous 
classes ; who draw these fees of £2,000 
and £3,000 a year, representing some 
600 or 700, or 300 or 400 pupils? 
What is the use of talking of personal 
supervision in a case like that? You 
refuse the personal supervision of the 
teacher who relies on his own merits 
outside, and what is given instead? 
This Ordinance, No. 17, appoints 
assistants and lecturers ; but, in the first 
place, the appointment of assistants 
appears to the General Councils of 
these Universities to be far too much 
in the hands of professors. It is 
entirely in the hands of the professors, 
and the power of the lecturers, whose 
appointment is in the hands of the 
Court, in conducting the education, 
will be largely determined by the pro- 
fessors. They will be responsible to 
the Senatus, with only an appeal to the 
University Court; and no one who 
knows the practical working of any 
educational body will believe that this 
appeal will be of any serious avail 
except in case of very gross scandal 
and spiteful conduct on the part of the 
superiors ; but it will be of no real 
avail, as against the steady daily 
supervision of the nearer body. 
And when we find on the top of that 
that the apparatus for instruction and 
the material belonging to any particu- 
lar Chair shall be under the exclusive 
control of the professors, what will be 
the lecturers except the mere puppets 
of the collective body of professors in 
the Senatus? The four objections 
which the Council take are these: 
First of all, that the educational 
policy is made over to the Senatus, who 
practically are the professors ; secondly 
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the failure to provide an effective 
remedy for the evils of the large classes, 
by which the assistants and others do 
the work, while the professors get the 
fees; thirdly, the failure to provide 
hew Chairs ; and, fourthly, the refusal 
to extend to the Faculty of Arts and 
to other Faculties extra-mural teach- 
ing. Those are the objections taken 
by the great bodies of grad=ates of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and I do not 
think they have been answered in this 
Debate. But my hon. Friend behind 
me has taken an objection of his own, 
which I think is a thoroughly House 
of Commons objection, and that is 
that he ought not to have had the ad- 
ministrative and teaching Ordinances 
without the financial conditions. 
Putting extra-mural teaching aside, and 
the other great reason for this delay, 
that the monstrous scandal of these 
overgrown classes is not dealt with, I 
should like to know whether these lec- 
turers are to be practically the rivals 
of the professors, co-equal with the 
professors, getting the share of fees 
which represents the number of stu- 
dents who come to their class, that 
being one system ; or whether the other 
system is to be rigorously adopted. 
namely,- where all the fees are to be 
put into the public Chest, and where 
salaries are then to be paid to the pro- 
fessors without respect of persons? It 
is because that subject is not embodied 
in these Ordinances, though we can 
find other great objections, many of 
which I have not mentioned, but which 
have been mentioned by hon. Friends 
who sit behind me—such objections as 
that the junior classes ar» still kept 
up, to the great disappointment of the 
advocates of secondary education in 
Scotland, and, as we think, to the great 
disadvantage of the Universities, and 
that the compulsory preliminary ex- 
amination is not extended to all stu- 
dents— it is because of these objections 
to the Ordinances as they exist, united 
with the cardinal objection to their 
being separated from that which is the 
basis of the Bill, the financial scheme, 
that I think we should do very well to 
vote for my hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment. 


(1.25.) Mr. PARKER SMITH 
(Lanark, Partick): I do not desire to 
Sir G. Trevelyan 
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keep the House very long, but I wish 
to say one or two words with regard to 
the speech to which we have just 
listened from the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Bridgeton. In the first 
place, I wish to say something with 
regard to these junior classes to which 
he referred. The junior classes do not 
consist of boys. In reality they con- 
sist of men. The age, I think, is much 
higher than the age in the other 
classes. They are not boys who ought 
to be at school. They are, nearly all of 
them, more than twenty years of age— 
young men whose education has been 
backward ; men, some of whom 
would be better away from the Uni- 
versity, but men to whom it has 
been the honour of the Scotch Uni- 
versities that the opportunity of learn- 
ing has been, no doubt, offered them. 
I do not want to go into other points, 
except this: that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bridgeion put for- 
ward the action of the University 
Councils of Edinburgh and Glasgow as 
his main reason for his action in the 
matter. I should like to say a few 
words as to what the history of the 
action of the University Council of 
Glasgow has been. That Council con- 
sists of the whole body of over 5,000 
Parliamentary electors of the Univer- 
sity. It has had this question before 
it, not only recently, but for the last ten 
years, and repeatedly, again and again, 
and it has decided against the principle 
of extra-mural teaching. In _ the 
present year—on the 16th of March 
last—a Motion in favour of extra 
mural teaching was carried “by a 
majority of 21 to 11, out of a total con- 
stituency of a good deal over 5,000. 
It was that Motion which came up 
again for approval at a second meeting, 
and the whole of that meeting 
apparently consisted of less than forty 
persons. I venture to think that 
that does not show any feeling 
that you can speak of in_ the 
University at large. The only previous 
oceasion on which such a Motion has 
been passed was in the previous Octo- 
ber. That Motion, as it stands, sounds 
a strong one. As it stands it is this— 
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“ The University Court shall have power to 
recognise for purposes of graduation in arts 
duly qualified teachers who are not professors 
in the University.” 
That sounds as though it went some 
way; but it is to be taken with this 
explanation. Immediately after that 
Motion came on, there came on the 
election of assessor to the University 
Court. Two sets of men were standing 
against each other—one set consist- 
ing of the gentlemen who had 
proposed the Motion I have just read ; 
the other set consisting of gentlemen 
who were opposed to the Motion. A 
supporter of the Motion boasted of 
having passed a week before in the 


University Council a Motion which he | 


described thus— 

“Providing for distinguished graduates 
having the opportunity of teaching in the 
University under the appointment and super- 
vision of the Court.” 

He limited the scope of his Motion 
by describing it in these words, and it 
was quite true that in his speech in 
proposing that Motion in the Council 
he did limit it in the extreme, and only 
carried it by the fact that he so limited 


it as to take away all its meaning as a | 


defence of extra-mural teaching, and 
to make it merely the expression of a 
desire for additional power in the 
University—a desire in which everyone 
is agreed. The opponent of this 
gentleman pointed out that he did not 
understand this Resolution in_ its 
limited sense, or it would never have 
been opposed at all, but would have 
been passed unanimously, and certainly 


would not have been opposed by any | 


anxious for the expansion of the 
Universities and the increase of the 
teaching staff. The Mover replied that 
while the terms of the Motion had 
been quoted the terms of the speech 
explaining the Motion had not been 
quoted, and gave a reference to the 
speech in which he had supperted it, 
and in that speech he says that he had 
laid down— 


“That the proposed teaching was to be 
under the sanction and control in every 
respect of the University Court, and that the 
students receiving such teaching should be 
matriculated students of the University sub- 
ject to academic discipline in all respects. 
The issue before the meeting was clear —ex- 
tension or no extension of University teaching. 
The recognition given was to be entirely at 
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the discretion of the Court who would 
consider how much extra teaching was re- 
quired, and every point connec’ with the 
man who asked it. He desired that the Court 
should be supreme in giving recognition, and 
supreme also over the man after he had got 
the recognition.” 


Such a scheme is not at all what has 
been advocated as extra-mural teaching. 
That is the extreme of what has been 
accepted by the University Court, and 
that is something totally different to 
the views which have been put forward 
| by the hon. Member for East Edin- 
| burgh to-night and by the right hon. 
| Baronet who has just sat down. 
These are all the views for which the 
right hon. Gentleman can claim the 
| support of the University Council ; and 
| it seems to me that these views, not as 
| put in the Resolution but as embodied 
| in thespeech that explained the Resolu- 
| tion, that moved the Resolution, and 
'to which afterwards, when challenged 
asto the meaning of the Resolution, the 
/mover appealed, as a_ necessary, 
accompaniment and explanation of it— 
_ these views are embodied sufficiently in 
| the Ordinance dealing with lecturers 
and assistants to give no cause whatever 
| for such a strong step as to throw back 
| on the Commissioners these Ordinances. 
It seems to me, in the first place, that 
| we should be throwing very great dis- 
| credit on the Commissioners if we did 
| that ; and, in the second place, that we 
should be doing very great harm to the 
| Universities by delaying a reasonable 
| settlement. 


 (1.30.) 





Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
|N.): Ido not propose to trouble the 
| House with the subject which has just 
| been before it. The question of extra- 
/mural teaching and other matters that 
_ have been referred to are all questions 
| which principally concern the Univer- 
| sities of Edinburgh and Glasgow ; but 
| there are one or two questions, not of 
| great magnitude, but of considerable 
| importance,which affect the University 
of Aberdeen. One of these I am happy 
| to say has already been disposed of by 
'the action which has been taken in 
another place—I refer to the mistake 
which occurred in theOrdinance regard- 
ing arts, with respect to the subject of 
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mathematics. And there remains one 
and only one matter in which the 
University of Aberdeen is greatly con- 
cerned, and upon which the University 
Council have raised strong objection, and 
that is the two lines in Section 12, Sub- 
section 2, of Ordinance 11, which pro- 
vide that Greek shall be compulsory 
for candidates for honours in mental 
philosophy. Now, Sir, there is one 
part of these Ordinances which I cor- 
dially approve of, and that is the intro- 
duction of options. The old and 
narrow groove in which we were all 
compelled to travel in times past has 
been very widely opened up, and, un- 
doubtedly, I entirely agree with the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge, in so far as he gave general 
approval to that portion of the Ordi- 
nance. Now, Sir, the effect of that 
Ordinance is that henceforth a person 
will be able to take his degree in Arts— 
his pass degree—and he will be able 
also to take his honour degree in seven 
out of eight groups, and for some in- 
comprehensible reason this privilege, 
which is conferred upon the pass man 
in all subjects and upon all the other 
honours, is denied to those who seek 
for honours in mental philosophy. 
What would be the result of that pro- 
hibition if it should be maintained ? 
We shall suppose that a man goes in 
for the honours examination in mentai 
philosophy. We shall suppose he is a 
first prize man in logic, and is first 
prize man in moral philosophy; that 
he is an extremely distinguished stu- 
dent, and would be fully entitled to 
first-class honours; but, under this un- 
happy provision, he will not get his 
degree, and he will not get honours, 
unless, contrary to the spirit of the 
Ordinance, he has denied himself the 
choice and the option of omitting 
Greek in the early part of his career. 
Suppose he fails in his Greek examina- 
tion. You would then have this extra- 
ordinary result: that the man who will 
have taken every prize in Scotland will 
‘ be debarred from honours in the sub- 
ject because he has not passed through 
Greek. Surely anything more incon- 
ceivably absurd was never suggested 
to the mind of man! The next matter 
is this. The Greek option operates at 
the entrance examination. It is not 
necessary, in order to pass the entrance 
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examination, that you should take up 
Greek. What will be the effect of that 
regulation? The young man who 
from the first intends to become a 
clergyman will undoubtedly adopt 
Greek as one of the subjects. I doubt 
very much whether anyone else will 
adopt Greek at the first stage. The 
labour which is required for passing in 
Greek absorbs valuable time which is 
essentially required for more useful 
and remunerative subjects. In a few 
years no one willtake up Greek for a 
pass examination who does not intend 
to be a clergyman. The subject of 
mental philosophy is one which is not 
taken up until three or four yearsaftera 
man’s College lifehasbegun. Itisnotan 
elementary subject. It is one that 
naturally follows after a man has at- 
tained a certain degree of maturity. 
Consequently, many boys will discover, 
when they have arrived at that stage 
when they desire to take up mental 
philosophy, that they will be debarred 
from honours in that subject because 
they did not, when they were at 
school, take up Greek. This is a 
most unsatisfactory and most deplorable 
restriction. I am told that the reason 
why no one is to get honours in philo- 
sophy unless he knows Greek is because 
Plato and Aristotle wrote on the sub- 
ject of philosophy, and that they wrote 
in the Greek language. If it were 
absolutely essential to the modern 
student, to a man of business, to know 
either Aristotle or Plato, it would not be 
necessary that he should know Greek 
for the purpose. Professor Jowett has 
translated the whole of the Dialogues 
of Plato, and I think there are very few 
graduates in Scotland or England who, 
if they were to apply their united skill 
in the translation of these works, could 
accomplish it so well as Professor 
Jowett has done. But because there 
were two gentlemen who wrote in 
Greek and treated of the subject- of 
philosophy, therefore Greek must be 
made absolute! You must go on fur- 
therthanthat. Take Art and Language. 
Descartes and Leibnitz wrote in French, 
and certainly, if it is necessary to read 
Plato and Aristotle in Greek, it should 
be none the less necessary for the stu- 
dent to read Descartes and Leibnitz 
in French before they can take 
honours. But you cannot stop 
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there. You must also make German 
compulsory, because Hegel wrote in 


German. You cannot stop even there. 
You must also say that if the student 
is going in fer a degree in mental 
philosophy he must know Sanscrit, 


because if he does not know Sanscrit,’ 


how is he to understand Hindoo 
metaphysics? I want to know why 
this extraordinary condition is to be 
imposed upon the English student of 
mental philosophy? I should like to 
know why the students of history are 
going to escape? You may get your 
honours in history without knowing 
anything of Greek, and yet there was a 
man whose name was Thucydides who 
wrote in Greek, and I shall be told 
that no one appreciates Thucydides 
who does not know Greek. There is 
no conceivable propriety, but there is 
the greatest impropriety, in connecting 
two such subjects as Greek and 
philosophy. Philosophy deals with 
ideas ; Greek deals with words, and it 
seldom happens that a man displays 
equal aptitude in the practice of arts 
and also in the region of thought. 
Nothing could be more violently op- 
posed. It would be quiteas reasonable to 
say that no man should get honours in 
mathematics unless he added to that a 
knowledge of Greek, of Sanscrit, or any 
other language. And it is so particu- 
larly absurd for thisreason: that the 
quantity of Greek acquired is absolutely 
useless for philosophical purposes—a 
mere knowledge of Greek is not suffi- 
cient to elucidate the mysteries of Plato. 
The amount of Greek which is provided 
by a pass degree is of no value what- 
ever even for Plato or Aristotle. Well, 
then, I want to know why the Com- 
missioners, the champions of Greek, 
who have been defeated all along the 
line, who have not been allowed to 
interfere with the mathematicians, 
who have left the man of natural 
science in peace, who have even allowed 
the Eastern languages and the English 
language to escape—I want to know 
why they should come down and im- 
this unhappy embargo upon 
mental philosophy? The University 
Council of Aberdeen have stated their 
views, which I have endeavoured to 
translate to the House. I shall now 
move, in order to give effect to that 
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contention, that after the word 
‘‘eleven,”’ these words be inserted, 

“ So far as it makes Greek compulsory for 
honours in mental philosophy.” 
I think this question of the future of 
our Universities, might very well be left 
to ourselves, and that hon. Members on 
the other side should not overrule the 
wishes of the Scotch Members on this 
subject by their larger numbers. 


Amendment proposed, 


After the word “ eleven,” to insert the words 
“so far as it makes Greek compulsory for 
Honours in Mental Philosophy."—(Mr 
Hunter.) : 

Question proposed, ‘ That 


words be there inserted.” 


those 


Question put. 


(1.45.) The House divided :—Ayes 
21 ; Noes 107.—(Div. List, No. 114.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


(1.54.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
I should like to know whether the 
Government intend to say anything in 
reference to the matter? I think they 
ought to say something—either through 
the First Lord of the Treasury or the 
Solicitor General for Scotland. If 
they do not, we shall take some other 
opportunity of bringing the matter 
forward again. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We are 
quite prepared, either I myself or my 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General for Scotland, to deal at length 
with the various points raised ; but, as 
a matter of fact,I think the House 
will feel that the subject has been 
thoroughly threshed out, and little or 
nothing requires to be added from 
this or from any other Bench, For 
this reason, and in mercy to the 
Members who have now sat for three 
hours discussing this matter, I hope 
hon. Gentlemen will be content if I 
venture to rest my case upon the ad- 
mirable and eloquent speech which my 
hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Jebb) 
addressed to the House at an earlier 
hour of the evening. 


Main Question put. 
T 
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Ayes 29; Noes 99.— (Div. List,! — oRpgRs (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 304.) 

No. 115.) Read a second time, and commited. 


Dr. CLARK: Mr. Speaker, on the 
Question of moving the Adjournment 
of the House— — 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! We 
are bound to go through the Orders 
of the Day according to the Standing 
Orders. 





STILL BIRTHS IN ENGLAND AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES, 

Address for— 

“Return from the United Kingdom, France, 
Spain, Germany, Austria- Hungary, Italy, 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the United States, 
specifying the following information with 
regard to each Country :— 

1. Whether the registration of Still 
Births is compulsory; and, if so, what 
Act regulates this ; 

2. Is the registration carried out by the 
authorities who register ordinary 
Births and Deaths ; 

3. Are Still Births registered as Births or 
Deaths, or both ; 

4. What is the legal definition of a Still 
Born Child ; 

5. What are the penalties for neglecting 
to register a Still Birth ; 

6. Is the number of Still Born Children, 
interred and registered in the year 1890, 
known; and, if so, what was such 
number ; 

7. What are the penalties for criminally 
causing a Child to be Still Born ; 

8. Copy of regulations and forms of certi- 
ficates used in registering Still Births ; 

9. Is a certificate of Still Birth, signed by 
a Midwife, accepted by the registering 
authorities ; 

10. Are Midwives recognised by the State, 
and is the bulk of the Midwifery prac- 
tice in their hands ; 

11. Under what regulations, if any, are 
Midwives allowed by the State to 
practise ; 

12, Is it known, and, if so, what is the rate 
per 1,000 of Wemen who die in their 
confinements or in the four weeks 
immediately following.” — (Viscount 
Grimston.) 





BALLOT ACT (1873) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 189.) 
Order for Second Reading [24th 
May] read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


DUBLIN BARRACKS IMPROVEMENT 
BILL.—(No. 218.) 
Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 179.]} 


Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the whole House for To-morrow at 
Two of the clock, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 334.) 





UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877 (CAMBRIDGE). 


Copy presented,—of Statutes made 
by the Governing Body of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, on the 21st December 1891, 
and sealed on the 30th January, 1892, 
adding to, altering, and amending the 
Statutes made by the Commissioners 
appointed under the Act in relation to 
the said Hall [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 178.] 


TREATY SERIES (No. 8, 1892). 

Copy presented,—of Treaty and Con- 
vention between Great Britain and 
the United States of America, relating 
to Behring’s Sea. Signed at Washing- 
ton, February 29th and April 18th, 
1892. Ratifications exchanged at 
London, May 7th, 1892 [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 








An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 10th May, 1892. 





PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
BILL [x.1.]. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments : The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday 
next. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (ACQUISITION 
OF LAND) BILL, 
Now 
MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday 
next; and Bill to be printed as 
amended. (No. 100.) 


SHORT TITLES BILL [4.1]. 


Commons Amendments to be con- 
sidered on Thursday next. 


COMPANIES (CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORA- 
TION) BILL [H.L.]. 

A Bill to amend the law relating to the Cer- 
tificate of Incorporation of Joint Stock Com- 
panies — Was presented by the Lord Herschel]; 
read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 101.) 

Heuse adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 10th May, 1892. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





RAILWAY. RATES AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER [NORTH 
EASTERN, &c.] BILL (by Order). 

CONSIDERATION. 

As amended, considered. 
Schedule. 


—. Mr. FURNESS (Hartle- 
pool): I have taken the unusual course 
of moving an Amendment to a Bill 
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which has undergone the consideration 
of a Committee upstairs, because, as I 
think I can show, the Bill will probably 
have a very prejudicial effect upon the 
timber trade of this country. It will 
probably so affect my own constituency. 
A very extensive trade has rapidly 
wn up at the Hartlepools with the 
altic ports and with Sweden and Nor- 
way. It will probably be claimed that 
consignors of the timber will have the 
option of declaring whether the timber 
shall be conveyed by machine weight 
or measurement weight, and it is true 
that the forwarder wili haye such an 
option, but at the best the change 
means an advance on the present rate 
of something like 20 per cent. The 
growth of the trade at the Hartlepools 
has been most rapid in the last few 
years—from 531 tons in 1852 to 
85,724 tons in 1862 ; in 1872, 271,533 
tons ; in 1882, 332,258 tons, and in 
1889, the last year for which I have a 
return, the total of the Hartlepool 
timber trade reached 406,992 tons. 
The whole of this trade has 
hitherto been carried on by computed 
measurement, the timber being pur- 
chased in this manner in Sweden or 
elsewhere, being so conveyed by steamer 
or sailing vessel, andthe whole of the 
labour and conveyance at and from the 
port of arrival being so calculated. 
Now the Bill proposes practically that 
the carriage in the future, in order that 
the timber may have the benefit of the 
lower rate, shall be by machine weight. 
But when I inform the House that the 
foreign timber trade to the Hartlepools 
is a season trade carried on in the fire 
months from the time the Baltic ports 
open in May until early in October, 
during which period from eight hun- 
dred to one thousand trucks are daily 
loaded at the Hartlepools, it will 
be seen that it is utterly impos- 
sible to have the whole of this 
timber weighed, and when it is said 
that the merchant may have the tim- 
ber forwarded by measurement weight 
under Clause 1, still that can only be 
done at an increased cost, equal, as I 
find from Returns supplied me, in some 
cases to 214 per cent. I am sure 
hon. Members conversant with com- 
mercial life will know that an in- 
crease of even 2 or 3 per cent. in 
freight may, in these days of keen 
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competition, be sufficient to divert a 
trade into other channels. This is 
what is feared in the case of the foreign 
timber trade, and hence it is I move 
the Amendment of which I have given 
notice. To this I have been urged not only 
by the timber trade of the port and of 
various parts of the country, but also 
by the Chamber ‘of Commerce and the 
Town Council of Hartlepool. I feel a 
reluctance to move such an Amend- 
ment to a Bill which has received the 
attention of a Committee, and the 
points of which have received the 
attention of eminent counsel; but I am 
afraid this particular part of the Measure 
has escaped that careful attention 
bestowed by the Committee on the 
Bill generally. I cannot think that it 
is intended to so seriously interfere 
with a trade carried on so successfully 
in the past. The North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company have never shown any 
opposition to the system of carrying 
timber by computed measurement 
weight, and it would be a very serious 
matter indeed for the timber trade if 
the Bill passes in its present form. It 
is relevant to the point to mention that 
the French Government some time ago 
imposed a duty on timber to be levied 
by machine weight, but after a very 
short experience they found that there 
were so many difficulties and so much 
delay accompanying this method of 
levy that after an examination by ex- 
perts they decided in favour of com- 
puted measurement weight. That is 
what I propose by my Amendment— 
that the trade should be carried on as 
hitherto by computed measurement, to 
which I Luliows there is no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Lanark, 
Govan): I beg leave to second the 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in Class C, 
after the words ‘‘ timber actual ma- 
chine weight,” to insert the words “or 
measurement weight.” —(Mr. Furness.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


(2.20.) Mrz. HANBURY (Preston) : 
I had supposed fromr the papers which 
have been distributed that the fight 
would have been between the home 
timber trade and the foreign timber 
trade, because we are told how very 
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‘much the home trade will suffer and 
the foreign trade gain under the pro- 
posals in the Bill; but I find to my 
surprise an Amendment introduced by 
the hon. Member, who tells us plainly 
that it is in the interest of the foreign 
trade. With regard tothe whole ques- 
tion, [am bound to say that having 
sat on the Committee for nearly 90 
days I think, whatever our views 
may be on the merits of the question, 
that the timber merchants certainly are 
the most enterprising and persevering 
body of traders of any that came before 
us, because while they admit that all 
other trades have come out rather well 
from the discussion which took place: 
before the Committee, they, maintain 
that they alone have been badly 
treated. But the true state of the 
case is exactly opposite. The Com- 
mittee, so far from knowing nothing 
about the matter, broke their rule not 
to hear a case twice over, and heard 
the case of the timber merchants last 
year and this year. It cannot be said 
they did not go into the case thoroughly. 
Not only so, but the whole thing was 
threshed out by debate in Parliament 
last Session. One of two things will 
happen if this Amendment is carried. 
The hon. Member ask that a totally 
diffe -ent system of carrying timber shall 
be adopted on this line from the 
system adopted last year by Parlia- 
ment. For one line only is this change 
proposed as opposed to the rest of 
the lines. On the other hand, if this 
Amendment is to be adopted, then 
we must repea! everything that Parlia- 
ment did in the matter last year. From 
that point of view alone the position 
is absurd. So far as I understand the 
matter, the timber merchants object 
that the rates are raised, and that the 
alternative method of carriage they do 
not like, and they state that the home 
timber trade is threatened. The latter 
point has not been raised to-day, and I 
need not refer to it. But I must con- 
tradict the hon. Member when he says 
the Bill raises the rates upon timber as 
compared with the rates at which it is 
now carried. “It is a remarkable fact 
that in all these papers circulated 
among Members nothing is adduced to 
show that foreign timber has suffered 
in any respect whatever. Nor is there 
any attempt to show. that home: 
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timber, as a whole, has suffered 


in any important respect. What 
the merchants do say amounts 
to an admission that the rates have 
been very largely decreased over long 
distances, but for short distances the 
rates for home timber have been 
increased. Now, how is that state- 
ment arrived at? Take the figures 


as they appear in these cir- 
culated papers. It is curious that, 
although they are dealing with 


the rates in the North-Eastern Railway 
Bill, these rates are not mentioned in 
these papers. Whether the North- 
Eastern rates are higher than the rates 
of any other line in the Kingdom for 
timber they carefully avoid mention- 
ing, and all these illustrative instances 
are taken from the London and North- 
Western, and Great Western, and other 
lines. They even go further, because 
they take special. rates to special 
stations, they pick out short distances 
and stations where there is competition, 
and where the maximum rates cannot 
be charged because of competition, and 
because there are special rates under 
these special circumstances it is said 
these oul be the rates generally 
for the whole of the timber trade of the 
country. The proposition is monstrous. 
They go even further, and in the 
comparison of maximu:n rates they are 
not correct. They say that the rate 
for timber at the moment is2d., but no 
terminal rate is charged. But exactly 
the opposite is the case. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : 
are not raising that point. 


Mr. FURNESS: To what papers is 
the hon. Gentleman referring ? 


Mr. HANBURY: To these papers 
circulated freely among Members, some 
five or six of them signed by the 
Secretaries of the Home and Foreign 
Timber Associations. I am surprised 
that the hon. Member has not seen them. 
The figures, I say, are wholly mis- 
leading. They do not give the actual 
rates at present charged, and they 
ignore the fact that while they put in 
stational and service terminals to the 
new rates proposed bythe Bill the rail- 
way companies have the right tocharge 
terminals at present. The comparison 
is therefore wholly misleading. Now 
I come to another point raised by the 
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hon. Gentleman. Objection is not so 
much to the rate as to the option of 
sending timber by computed measure- 
ment weight or actual machine weight. 
The Railway Companies have no option ; 
they must carry at whichever rate the 
timber is sent by the traders with 
whom the option lies. They object to 
the alternative system, and on what 
grounds? The hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment is that timber, whether it is 
carried by measurement weight or 
machine weight shall go in the same 
class and pay the same rate. That 
supposes that in either case the same 
weight is carried by the Railway Com- 
pany. That is assumed ; why then the 
objection to the distinction allowed of 
sending by machine weight or measure- 
ment weight if the machine rate is 25 
per cent. more than the measurement 
weight? We have it from evidence given 
by timber merchants that there is an 
enormous difference between the 
actual weight and the computed 
measurement weight. We were told 
by a witness that on 165 cubic feet of 
deals there was the enormous difference 
as between 24 tons computed measure- 
ment weight and an actual weight of 
3 tons 6 cwt. We had other and 
similar evidence. No wonder the 
timber merchants wish to adhere to 
the tape measurement, and do not 


like the alternative, for they are 
actually sending twice as much 
as the weight they pay for. 


We are met by the argument that it 
would be perfectly true in certain cases 
that the weight varies, and that is the 
very reason why the Committee and 
Parliament last year, and the Board of 
Trade previously, introduced the double 
system of sending, either by weight or 
by measurement. For this reason : I 
will take home timber. We had before 
us facts to show most conclusively that 
English elm when cut down weighs 
nearly one-third as much again as 
when the sap has gone out; and we 
introduced this double system for this 
reason: that the seasoned timber and 
the older English timber being, of 
course, a great deal lighter per cubic 
foot than the green timber, the trader, 
if he wished, might have the benefit of 
the —— in a cheaper rate of car- 
riage for heavier timber. And I 
think it is a wise provision that the 
U2 
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man who sends light timber should not 
have to pay exactly the same rate as 
the man who sends green stuff. I say, 
therefore, why deny that man the 
option? We are told that it is the 
general wish of the whole timber trade 
that timber should be carried by weight 
only. Is that the case? (‘ No!’’) 
It is by no means the case. 

Mr. STOREY: We do not say so. 

Mr. HANBURY: Then your case 
becomes very weak indeed, because you 
are then in this position: The Amend- 
ment which the timber merchants 
desire to introduce, if the hon. Member 
rightly represents his friends, would 
undoubtedly force the Railway Com- 
panies to carry everything at measure- 
ment weight, and nothing by machine 


— 
r. STOREY : No, we do not want 
that. 

Mr. HANBURY: I am glad that 
has been dropped. What is the argu- 
ment against this? In Scotland at the 
present moment timber is carried by 
machine weight, and that is the case 
also in Ireland and South Wales. 
Indeed, on this Nerth Eastern Railway 
itself 43 per cent. of the timber— 
namely, pit props—is carried by 
machine weight. The hon. Member 
said that machine weight was found to 
be impracticable ; that it was tried in 
France, and did not succeed ; but there 
is no need to go to France. I have 
quoted instances in our own 
country where it has succeeded, 
and is being carried out, and we 
had witnesses before the Committee 
who said they had not experienced the 
slightest difficulty whatever, and that it 
was giving them great assistance. Those 
were timber merchants. I hope, there- 
fore, I have shown to the House that 
the whole of the facts upon which the 
hon. Member has‘based his contention 
will not stand examination for one 
single moment. When he says the 
Committee has hardly done its duty to 
this foreign timber trade, I must again 
remind him that this timber trade has 
had exceptional opportunities given to 
it of appearing before the Committee. 
We twice heard them patiently—a 
favour granted to no other trade in the 
Kingdom. Therefore, I ask the House 
to support the Committee, the Board 
of e, and the House itself in its 


Mr. Hanbury 
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action of last year, by not listening to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. STOREY: The speech of the 
hon. Member seems rather to have been 
directed to arguments which have not 
been uttered and to Motions which 
have not been made than to the modest 
Amendment which has been submitted. 
I beg the House to realise that this 
Motion has no relation whatever to the 
home timber trade. Ii has relation to 
the foreign timber trade, inasmuch as 
this Company deals with foreign timber, 
mainly from the Bultic. I desire the 
House to recognise that in connection 
with this Baltic trade, which consists 
principally of deal and battens, the 
custom for untold years has been to 
transact business by measurement, that 
mode being founded upon the common 
consent of all parties concerned, and 
upon the average established by a suc- 
cession of weights. The transactions 
are ruled by the St. Petersburg 
standard of measurement, and that 
method has for years been found the 
most convenient. There has »een no 
complaint from the persons abroad, nor 
from the merchants in the North- 
Eastern ports, nor from the people in 
the Midlands and in the South with 
whom we deal, nor from the Railway 
Companies or the shippers. The point 
my hon. Friend puts to the House—and 
I hope it will be considered in the 
interests of the trade—is that such a 
widely-ranged, convenient, and practical 
system of carrying on business ought 
not to be lightly interfered with by 
the House. Consider whatour position 
in the North will be if you make this 
change. We must buyat the St. Peters- 
burg standard, and sell at the same stan- 
dard. Our merchants have their tables 
based accordingly, and by reference can 
immediately tell whether the nature 
of an offer is satisfactory. I hope the 
Committee possessed more knowledge 
than the hon. Member has displayed 
this afternoon with reference to the 
matter. If they did not, I do not won- 
der that they made this one mistake in 
their multifarious labours. That Com- 
mittee has, of course, done much that 
is good. > has introduced advan- 

us and convenient changes; but 
it as also made this one alteration, of 
which all the parties concerned com- 
plain. There are Directors of the 
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North Eastern Com any here. I should 
like to invite my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Barnard Castle (Sir J. Pease), 
the hon. Member for Chester-le-Street 
Division (Mr. Joicey), and the hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. tie eg - to 
say whether, in practice, the North 
Eastern Company has ever had reason 
to complain, and whether it ever has 
complained of the present system. I 
come now to the change which has been 
made. The hon. Member opposite asked, 


Why should the traders object to | pe 


having the option? We never did 
object, and we do not now object to 
having the option. What we object to 
is this : the Committee say, ‘‘ You may 
forward by the Railway Company either 
by machine weight or by calculated 
measurement weight. We estimate 
the machine weight at so-and-so; but if 
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you exercise your option and send by 
the old calculated measurement | 
weight, then we will put that weight at | 
214 per cent.” 

Mr. HANBURY : Because you send | 
twice as much. 

Mr. STOREY: The hon. Member 
talked about some difference between | 


'there—I could convince him 
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that with the option the rate should be 
the same. I see the hon. Member 
shakes his head, and I will address a 
final argument in the hope that it will 
convince him. The rate the Committee 
posed for machine weight was a 
air rate. That is admitted, I suppose. 
If that be so, why, if I take the option 
of sending by measurement weight for 
the mutual convenience of my cus- 
tomers and myself, should there be 
added to the weight an additional 214 
r cent. ? 
Mr. HANBURY: Because there is 
se * ae cent. more carriage. 

. STOREY: The answer proves 
the utter ignorance—if I may be per- 
mitted to use the word—of the hon. 
Member as to the facts of the trade. I 
am certain if he went to Sunderland— 
and if he would not make a political 
speech we should be glad to see him 
in an 
afternoon that he had been misinformed 
upon that particular point. There is 
no variation beyond what I have indi- 
cated. As I saw an expression of dis- 
sent on the part of one or two hon. 
Members when the hon. Member for 





2 tons 10cwt. and 3 tons 6cwt.; but | Hartlepool (Mr. Furness) said there was 
the whole thing has been calculated | this difference, may I read one sentence 
for 200 years, and the average is known. | from what I believe to be a trust- 
The hon. Member may verify that fact | worthy letter. The writer, who has 
by coming to Hartlepool or Sunderland, | inquired into the matter, says: 
and taking from stock any number of | «The rates at ten stations from West Hartle- 
battens and deals, and he will find | pool amount in Class I. to £6 2s. 7d., the 
that month in month cut on different | ™aximum rates ; as compared with £4 16s. 4d. 
cargoes the average is 2 tons 8 ewt. | i@ Class VI- 
The traders pay on 2 tons 8 ewt. in| My hon. Friend asks that we may have 
order to allow for the little variation | the option of sending either by measure- 
which they know to exist. As I have | ment or by machine weight, and, if we 
said, we do not object to the option. | exercise the option, that we shall pay at 
If, however, you establish the machine | the machine rate which the Committee 
weight, the North Eastern Railway | fixed and which they must have 
Company will be the first to complain. | thought was a fair one. Under these 
My hon. Friend was quite right in| circumstances, I sincerely hope that 
saying that this is a season’s trade. It| the House, in the interests of the 
happens during a few weeks in the | North-East part of the country, will 
ear the ships pour into the North | modify the decision of the Committee 
astern ports, and the North Eastern | upon this very trifling point, and so 
Company is pressed in order to get maintain our trade on the basis upon 
trucks ready for the conveyance of the which it is already established. 
timber to the South. If, then, that, Mr. HUNTE Aberdeen, N.): 
Company were put to the necessity of | My hon. Friend (Mr. Storey) has, 
weighing each truck, the only effect | speaking on behalf of the timber trade, 
would be to retard the delivery | told the House that there is no objec- 
and to cause a restraint of trade. | tion to the option. That, however, is 
The point of the Amendment is this: | not the case put before the Committee. 
We do not object to option, but we ask | The case submitted to the Committee 
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was essentially one of objection to the 
option ; and the case the hon. Member 
raises is a different one. He says 
there ought to be no distinction 
between actual weight and measure- 
ment weight. I do not myself know 
anything whatever abovt the timber 
trade except the information conveyed 
to the Committee by the evidence not 
only of the timber merchants, but also 
by the Railway Companies ; and, how- 
ever much I might be disposed to 
accept the evidence of my hon. Friend 
below me, I cannot divest myself of 
the facts which were brought to our 
attention by the Railway Companies. 
And I believe every Member of the 
Committee will agree that the evidence 
conclusively disclosed a considerable 
difference between actual weight and 
measurement weight, and showed that 
measurement weight involved a larger 
actual weight than that ascertained by 
the machine. I will put a question to 
my hon. Friend. The object he desires 
can be obtained in two ways—either 
by lowering the measurement weight in 
Class VI., or by raising the actual 
machine weight in Class I. I should 
like to ask my hon. Friend whether he 
is prepared to accept an Amendment 
to raise the actual machine weight in 
Class I., and thereby put the machine 
_weight and the measurement weight 
on a footing of equality? 

Mr. STOREY: The effect of that 
would be to increase the present maxi- 
mum rates of the North Eastern, and 
inasmuch as we think those rates are 
high enough for the purpose, we should 


not agree to it. 


Mr. HUNTER: That brings the | 


House to the real question. This 
Motion really relies upon the suggestion 
that the Committee have allowed too 
heavy maximum rates. Now, Sir, 
what is the fact ? 
the maximum rate on the North 
Eastern for timber, for the initial dis- 
tances—I will not trouble the House 
with long distances—is 23d. per ton per 
mile. In Class 1, about which the 
complaints are made, we have reduced 
the maximum rates from 2°75 to 2-2, 
or more than 3d. per ton per mile. If 
anyone has a right to object to that 

uction, surely it is not the trader, 
but the Railway Company. Takin 
into account what appears to be sev 


Mr. Hunter 


At the present time | 
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by the evidence as to the difference be- 
tween the measurement weight and the 
actual machine weight, we have re- 
duced the maximum rate on the actual 
weight from 29d. to 2d. a ton per mile, 
and the question is, ought we to have 
made any further reduction? I would 
point out that this is a question upon 
which the House can only form an 
opinion after hearing the evidence on 
both sides. In re-adjusting these rates 
the Board of Trade has proceeded. upon 
this distinction. If the article was 
not enumerated in one of the old Acts, 
and was therefore chargeable at the 
highest maximum rate, generally 4d. a 
ton per mile, the Board of Trade paid 
very little respect to what may be 
called the vested interests in that maxi- 
mum rate. - When, however, an article 
had been specifically named in all the 
Acts, like timber, and a specific maxi- 
mum rate had been assigned to it, the 
Board of Trade, properly I think, held 
the view that the burden was cast on 
the traders to show whether that maxi- 
mum rate should be reduced. Well, the 
Board of Trade have reduced the 
rates to the extent I have mentioned, 
and I can only express my own opinion, 
after hearing all the evidence, that we 
should not have been justified in inflict- 
ing upon the North Eastern Company a 
larger reduction than that which has 
been made. 

*CotonEL HILL (Bristol, 8.): Speak- 
ing on behalf of timber merchants, 
whose trade is an important one in my 
constituency, I may say that they do 
not consider they have had an oppor- 
tunity of sufficiently stating their 
case, and they strongly protest against 
the Bill in its present form. They 
think their interests are so greatly 
affected by it as to render it neces- 
sary to bring in an amending Bill. 
I will not go into the merits of the 
question, and I will merely say that it 
seems to me there should not be much 
difficulty in so adjusting a table of 
specific gravities as to make measure- 
ment weights practically the same as 
the actual weights. 

(2.55.) Mr. P, STANHOPE (Wednes- 
bury): I want to enter into the general 
question of the effect of this Bill, but 
before doing so I should like to point 
out that we are in a peculiar position. 
As far as I know it has not been cir- 
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culated, and we are discussing a Bill 
that is not in the hands of any 
Member. 

Tart PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hices Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): There was scarcely any 
Amendment made in the Bill, and none 
.of any importance. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE: I am afraid I 
‘cannot regard that as a sufficient reason 
for not presenting Members with a copy 
of a Bil which they are called upon to 
discuss. At any rate it is open to the 
right hon. Gentleman to lay the Report 
of the Committee upon the Table. 


Railway Rates and 


Sm M. HICKS BEACH: The Com- | regula 


mittee decide what to do with their 
rt. I have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE: Then the 
responsibility is cast upon the Com- 
mittee. I only call attention to this 
particular point in order to remind the 
House what a little time is given hon. 
Members to discuss the large questions 
raised by these Provisional Orders in 
connection with the rates of railway 
companies. I do not wish to deny that 
the Committee upstairs have performed 
an arduous and valuable duty, but the 
questions which arise out of these 
Provisional Orders—and this is a type 
of the whole—are of such importance 
and of such general interest to the com- 
merce of the country, that I chink the 
House itself should have a better oppor- 
tunity of discussing them, and that we 
should not have them brought forward 
at the commencement of public business 
in this House and be almost smuggled 
through without any comment. Now, 
Sir, with regard to the Amendment, I 
think it has been fairly explained by the 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey). I attach great importance, 
and I am sure hon. Members generally 
will also, to the remarks of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Hunter), who is an expert in railway 
matters, and who has shown such great 
interest in the labours of the Committee 
upstairs. Nevertheless, I do think a 
substantial case has been made out by 
my two hon. Friends, which should 
induee the House to leave alone this 
particular branch of the timber trade, 
which at the present time is, at all 
events, a very large and important 
section, and affects not only the ports 
of entry but also consumers in the 
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Midland districts, who are the pur- 
chasers from these large and important 
firms at Sunderland and Hartlepool. I 
really would ask the Government and 
press upon the House to accept this 
moderate Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. I have only one word more to 
say, and that is that many Members of 
this House believe these various Pro- 
visional Orders have seriously injured 
numerous commercial interests in this 
country. That being so, we shall in 
future Parliaments, if not in this one, 
raise this and other questions with a 
view to the amendment of the wholelaw 
ting rates and fares. 

*(3.8.) Sm A. ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.): Two points have been referred to 
by the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 

anbury) on which I should like to say 
a wont. Kath Session I had charge of the 
Amendment on behalf of the timber 
trade, and I have to say that through- 
out this matter, in my opinion, the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach), under difficult circum- 
stances, did his very best to meet the 
wishes and requirements of the trade,and 
I may say just the same of the Depart- 
ment over which he presides. But 
although that Amendment was accepted 
under the pressure cf circumstances, it 
was well known that it was not satis- 
factory, and it is equally unsatisfactory 
now. During this Session the parties 
interested in this great question have 
offered to meet the Railway Companies 
in friendly conference on this subject, 
and it has been urged that if that 
meeting had taken place even the Rail- 
way Companies might have been con- 
vinced that the dislocation to trade and 
the advantage given to competitors will 
in the end be injurious to the Railway 
Companies themselves. That meeting 
was refused, and I cannot help thinking 
that it indicates a by no means 
strong belief, even on the part of 
the Railway Companies themselves, 
in the validity of their position. 
The other point to which I wish to 
refer is with regard to the opinion of 
the trading community on this matter. 
Now, Sir, I can at least express the 
feeling of the Chambers of Commerce. 
The London Chamber practically 
unanimously entertains the strongest 
feeling against the Bill as it stands. 
The same observation applies to the 
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Hull Chamber, and I do not know any 
of the country which, as an import- 
ing centre, has so large an interest in 
this question as Hull has. Well, 
Sir, there is another body whose 
opinions are always regarded favour- 
ably in this House. I refer to the 
large body of shipowners. They are 
distinctly op to the present pro- 
posals, and object in the strongest 
terms to a change in a custom which 
has proved beneficial in relation to the 
conduct of trade. The carriage rate 
will undoubtedly be affected, and a 
great change will be made between 
existing rates and the possible maximum 
rates in the future;but the chief objection, 
at any rate a very strong objection, on 
the part of the commercial community 
is owing to the vast inconvenience and 
interference with trade which would 
take place as the result of this change. 
In the first place, we believe it will 
result in very great delay, which must 
tend to diminish profits. It will 
— a large expenditure by way of 
additional service in order to check the 
measurement by weight, and we believe 
it will lead to considerable fraud, which 
is practically impossible under the 
existing system, based as it is on 
averages; and we also believe 
it will facilitate those preferences 
which it is one of the chief 
objects of this Bill to put an 
end to. The timber trade does not 
object to the option, but they want a 
real option. The option now offered is 
distinctly penalised by higher rates if 
the system of computed measurement 
isadopted. If, then, the interference with 
the timber trade is going to be great 
under this Bill, I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to show the same spirit as 
he has done rsa and bring in a 
remedial Bill to assimilate the legis- 
lation of last Session to the change in 
this Bill which we propose to make. 
We believe the interests of the trade 
demand this. The Chambers of Com- 
merce and the shipping trade are 
practically unanimous on the subject, 
and the timber trade nearly so, and I 
trust that the opinion which has been 
so well expressed by the hon. Member 
opposite will also be endorsed by the 
vote of the House. 
*(3.8.) Sm J. PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): I feel sure that the 


Sir A. Rollit 
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Duke of Richmond’s Committee were- 
anxious to do their best for the. 
timber trade; but it seems to me: 
that this Amendment, while it certainly 
affects — of the country represented 
by my hon. Friends the Members for 
Sunderland and Hartlepool, actually 
operates adversely upon the rates and 
fares of the North Eastern Railway 
Company. The hon. Member for Aber- 
deen (Mr. Hunter) has shown that the 
old system of charges is to be done away 
with, and that anew system isintroduced 
in order to assimilate—I think on very 
right and proper grounds—the railway 
charges of the United Kingdom, so that. 
traders may know the scale of rates. 
under which they are charged on every 
railway. My hon. Friend says he 
accepts the $d. a ton per mile reduction 
which the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
says will be taken off the charges upon 
the standard weights of timber. Then 
my hon. Friend says the timber trade 
wants an option. It appears that they 
want a one-sided option, the option to 
send timber by measurement weight, as 
by that means a great dea! more could 
be sent for the same charge, than if it. 
were sent by actual machine weight. 
(* No, no!”) It is all very well to say 
‘No, no.” I am speaking of the evi- 
dence which was given before the Rates. 
and Fares Committee, and it is a 
notorious fact, and known in the trade 
generally. If there is nothing in it, 
why raise the question? What the 
Rates and Fares Committee say is that 
this timber which is charged by mea- 
surement weight contains so much 
greater actual weight than machine 
weighed timber that it goes into. 
another and higher Schedule. My 
hon. Friend says, ‘‘ Give us the option 
to put it all into the lower Schedule,” 
a sort of heads I win, tails you 
lose proceeding, which, I believe, he 
would be one of the last men to urge.. 
These goods were brought into review 
like goods of every other class. The. 
Board of Trade, in one of the cleverest 
inquiries I have ever had anything to. 
do with, which reflected infinite credit 
upon the painstaking care of those: 
two men who conducted it, Mr. 
Courtenay Boyle and Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, passed with a wonderful. 
amount of painstaking and care these. 
Schedules which are now before the 
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House. In addition, the Duke of 
Richmond’s Committee—a congiomera- 

tion of talent to which Parliament did 
perfectly right to refer these Schedules 
instead of dealing with the details 
itself—-last year had this question 
before them, and they passed these same 
Schedules in the cases of nine railways. 
And this year, again, these Schedules 
have been before the Duke’s Com- 
mittee, who listened to the cleverest 
counsel at the Parliamentary Bar on 
behalf of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway and the North Eastern Rail- 
way, and heard the evidence of wit- 
nesses in the timber trade, and 
these Schedules again. I ask the 
House whether it is going to place the 
North Eastern Railway in a different 
position with regard to the timber 
trade from every other of those nine 
Railway,Companies? An hon. Member 
suggested that all these railway rates 
which have been the source of so much 
painstaking and care should be revised 
again. I can understand that, and if 
you include all the railways again in 
another revision, I wish those joy and 
long life who are engaged upon it. But 
it is altogether unfair to attempt to 
apply conditions to one railway that 
you have not applied to nine others. 
I think the discussion to-day has 
shown how difficult and how dan- 
gerous it is for the House itself to 
go into these details, and how wisely 
they acted in placing the matter 
in the hands of a competent tribunal. 
Surely it would be far better to take 
these Schedules as they came to us from 
this tribunal than to endeavour to begin 
and mend them. 

*(3.13.) Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I 
am anxious to put before the House 
my view of this question. The hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey), 
who always puts his points with great 
clearness, has stated his case on this 
occasion in a very lucid manner. 
What is that case? It is that 
there is some terrible proposal in 
this Bill by which the whole custom 
of the timber trade in the North 
Eastern ports will be interfered with 
to the great injury of that trade, which 
is now carried on satisfactorily, and 
consequent injury to the North Eastern 
ports and the whole of the district. 
How does he prove that ? He has abso- 
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lutely failed to show that there is any 
real ground for that fear. He has not 
attempted to show that the Bill now 
before the House proposes to increase 
the existi powers of the North 
Eastern Railway with regard to timber 
carried by measurement weight. The 
hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Hunter), speaking as a member of 
the Committee, with a complete 
knowledge of this subject, was, if 
I may venture to say so, absolutely 
correct when he said that this Pro- 
visional Order proposed to lower the 
maximum rates which the North 
Eastern Railway have at present power 
to charge for conveying timber by 
measurement weight. Therefore it is 
absolutely impossible that the North 
Eastern ports or the timber merchants 
in those ports should lose by the pyo- 


visions of this Bill. What is the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member for Hartlepool? It is not a 


mere alteration in rates, which, as the 
House is probably aware, vary with 
regard to the different railway 
companies. The alteration is one inthe 
classification of goods, and that classi- 
fication has, with very great care and 
labour, been so arranged by the Board 
of Trade as to be absolutely identical 
over the whole of the United Kingdom ; 
and what the hon. Member for Hartle- 
pool (Mr. Furness) really proposes is to. 
alter the classification in the case of the 
North Eastern Railway, so as to give 
the North Eastern Railway a classifica- 
tion of goods, differing from the classifi- 
cation of goods for every other railway 
in the United Kingdom. Let me 
suggest to the House that there is great 
advantage to traders in the uniformity 
which this system of Provisional Orders. 
for railway rates and charges is intended 
to establish, and in its simplicity as 
compared with the present system. 
But it will be found in practice that 
there will be a very serious diminution 
of these advantages if you do not make 
the classification of goods uniform 
throughout the United Kingdom. Why 
should you make this alteration on the 
North Eastern Railway? What is. 
asked—and the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland characterised it as a modest. 
request—is that the maximum charge. 
for timber carried by measurement 
weight should be the same as that for 
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timber carried by machine weight. If 
the hon. Member will refertothe Report 
of the proceedings before the Committee 
or beforethe Board of Trade, he will find 
ample evidence to show the truth of 
what has been said by the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen, and by the hon. Baronet 
who has just sat down, that timber 
carried by measurement weight is 
ea regularly carried, so as to give a 

ger amount of timber to the same 
nominal tonnage than timber carried 
by machine weight, and that therefore 
it is fair that the rate per ton for 
measurement weight should be higher 
than that for machine weight. 

Mr. STOREY: I do not dispute 
that. But what I say is that this is a 
special trade in a special sort of tim- 
ber, and consequently the right hon. 
Gentleman has not yet touched the 
main part of the argument, or made it 
apply. 

“Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Hartle- 
pool does not only refer to that specia! 
sort of timber—I mean to deals, 
battens, and boards— it deals with all 
classes of timber alike. But I will 
take the question of deals, battens, 
and boards, and I will say that the 
Provisional Order gives a very great 
advantage to them in providing that, 
instead of being classed as “light 
timber ”’ at 50 feet to the ton, they will 
in future be calculated at 66 feet to 
the ton. That is a very material 
advantage to the particular class of 
trade to which the hon. Member for 
Sunderland has referred ; and, therefore, 
it is an additional reason for believing 
that the proposal of this Provisional 
Order will really put the timber trade 
of the North Eastern ports in a better 
position than it occupies now. I must 
confess I am surprised that this pro- 
posal has been supported by the hon. 
Member for South Bristol (Colonel 
Hill) on behalf of the merchants of 
Bristol, and by the hon. Member 
for South Islington (Sir A. Rollit) 
on behalf of the merchants of 
London. What would be the effect 
of it, if carried? HK would give the 
traders of the North Eastern ports a 
preferential rate for timber carried by 
measurement over the North Eastern 
system as compared with the rates 
which this House has sanctioned for 


Sir M. Hicks Beach 
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every other railway, and would there- 
fore give advantages to the traders 
in the North Eastern ports over 
the traders of Bristol and London. 
I must say that, though this Amend- 
ment has been characterised as a 
modest proposal, it appears to me 
scarcely to deserve that appellation. 
But I would venture to remind the 
House that three years ago this matter 
was thoroughly investigated by those 
two gentlemen whose names have 
been mentioned with no greater praise 
than they fully deserve. Last year the 
whole question was again investigated 
by a Joint Committee of both Houses, 
and this year it has been once more so 
investigated. An uniform classifica- 
tion of goods extending to hundreds 
of articles has been adopted through- 
out the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Rates have been fixed for the whole of 
the railways in the United Kingdom, 
and the oniy trade which appeals to this 
House against the decision of the Com- 
mittee is the timber trade, ana the only 
article in all that classification with 
respect to which any objection is made 
is the article of timber. it seems to 
me that this fact alone is sufficient to 
warrant a presumption that the timber 
merchants are unreasonable in their 
proposals. The House has left this 
matter in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, and by such a tribunal alone 
could it have been properly decided, be- 
cause no other tribunal could properly 
and fully hear all sides. I entreat the 
House, having taken the course it has, 
not to upset the decision which has 
been arrived at after labours extending 
over eighty days—a decision which has 
satisfied every trade and every com- 
munity in the United Kingdom, except 
a portion of those who are engaged in 
the timber trade. 

*(3.25.) Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The President of the 
Board of Trade has made the state- 
ment that under the old system deals, 
battens, and boards were carried by 
measurement at 50 feet to the ton. 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: The hon. 
Member has misunderstood me. The 
old legal classification was 50 feet, 
because they were classed as light 
timber. Under the new system the 
legal calculation is 66 feet to the ton. 
But, of course, under the old system 
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the Railway Companies could, if they 
chose, carry at 66 feet to the ton. 

*Mr. CRAIG: That is the point I 
wish to’ bring out. I have been con- 
nected with the timber trade for more 
years than I care to recollect—though 
Iam not eonnected with it now, and 
am largely interested in the North 
Eastern Railway Company—and I 
say emphatically that as long as I can 
remember deals, battens, and boards 
have been carried at a measurement of 
66 feet to the ton, and 24 tons to the 
standard. But I go further, and cor- 
roborate all my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Storey) has said. Again, the timber 
we deal in comes exclusively from the 
North of Europe, from Sweden, from 
Norway, from Finland, and from 
North Russia. This timber trade must 
come in by our ports, for hon. Gentle- 
men may take it for granted that the 
ships will not go round by the Pent- 
land Firth to get, say, to Liverpool or 
Bristol. The trade must come to Hull, 
or to the Wear, the Tees, or the Tyne. 
The traders of the North Eastern ports 
do not object to the carriage by machi- 
ne weightassuch ; but the position they 
would be placed in is this—that if the 
timber were carried by machine weight 
the traffic would be so interfered with 
that it would be absolutely impossible 
in the summer and autumn to get 


waggons down and weighed and dis- | Tegu 


patched in time to carry on the busi- 
ness. Is it worth while to put the 
North Eastern timber trade to all this 
inconvenience for the sake of a little 
trifling uniformity? I have no objection 
to the system of uniformity, but it is 
possible that one practice may be con- 
venient in one district or to one trade, 
which is not convenient in any other 
trade. It has been said over and over 
again that timber is taken at 50, but we 
have had it carried at 66. The hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) 
made a point about elm; but he 
forgot entirely that elm is carried at 
40 cubic feet to the ton, because it is 
calculated that deals and boards are 
65 4g cent. lighter in weight. 

rk. HANBURY: I took my figures 
from the official calculations. 

*Mr. CRAIG: We have put our case, 
and I assert that if you drive us to 
machine weight you will stop the 
traffic; you will stop the loading and 
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the unloading of great steamers ; you 
Ne raya ob a aA and 
will do no an ; 

*Mr. MORTON. (Peterborough): 1 
have myself put down notice of Motion for 
the rejection of the Bill, but shall not 
move it after the discussion which has 
taken place. I desire to say, however, 
that I consider several of the provisions 
of the Bill extremely inimical to English 
trade, and that I shall vote for the 
Amendment. 


Question put. 
(3.30.) The House divided :—Ayes 
135 ; Noes 148.—(Div. List, No. 116.) 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
QUESTIONS. 





MILITIAMEN AND SUNDAY DUTY, 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office whether 
militiamen are bound to perform work 
on Sundays not obligatory in the regu- 
lar Army, such as practice in forming 
sections, kit inspection, &c. ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 

WAR OFFICE (Mr. _ Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The Militia when 
under training are subject to exactly 
the same regulations as men in the 
lar Army. 
Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: If 
I bring some particulars of the case be- 
fore the hon. Gentleman will he inquire 
into it? 

Mr. BRODRICK: No, Sir, it is im- 
possible to make any different reply, 
because what a militiaman is called 
upon to do he must do the same as a 
regular soldier. The hon. Member is 
probably aware that soldiers are not, as 
a rule, required to perform unnecessary 
work on Sunday. 


THE COTTARS IN SOUTH UIST. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the Secretary for Scotland has been in- 
formed that such distress prevails 
among the cottar class in South Uist as 
to render it necessary to appeal to the 
public ; whether he has received memo- 
rials from the people of South Uist and 
Barra, craving that roads be formed 
to townships where none exist; and 
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whether some means could be de- 
vised to relieve the distress by useful 
employment, such as road making? 

HE LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): The Secretary for Scot- 
land has made inquiry, but has obtained 
no information to show that exceptional 
‘listress prevails among the cottars of 
South Uist. The answer to the second 

ph of the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion is in the affirmative. With ap od 
to the last part of the question, the duty 
of making new roads, where new roads 
are necessary, belongs to the Local 
Authorities rather than to the Imperial 
Government, but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are now considering whether, in 
certain special districts of Scotland, the 
deficiency in means of communication is 
so great that it cannot be adequately 
supplied unless assistance be afforded 
from Imperial funds to Local Authori- 
ties in order to help them to discharge 
this duty. The Government are not 


yet in a position to come to a final de- | 


cision on the subject ; and, in the par- 
cicular case of South Uist, I am quite 
unable at present to say whether the 
tonstruction of the roads referred to in 
the memorials mentioned by the hon. 
Member is of such urgent necessity as 
to require exceptional treatment. In 
any case, the hon. Member may be 
assured that the Secretary for Scotland 
is fully alive to the necessity of care- 
fully watching the condition of districts 
like South Uist, though he trusts that 
nothing is likely to occur to render the 
intervention of the Government neces- 
sary for the purpose of coping with dis- 
tress. 


POSTAL SERVICE TO BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his attention has been 
called to the inefficiency of the mail 
service between the United Kingdom 
and East British Central Africa; 
whether he is aware that a period of 
33 days sometimes elapses without a 
mail arriving, although the Castle and 
Union Steamship Companies’ steamers 
call at the ports of East British Central 
Africa ; whether he has received com- 
plaints of the great inconvenience 
caused to the Europeans of the Shiré 


Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh 
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Highlands in consequence of such 
irregular delivery of the mails; and 
whether he will take steps to remedy 
the grievance complained of ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir J. Fereusson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
I am well aware that the postal service 
to the remote regions of Central Africa 
is very imperfect. Correspondence for 
the Lake Nyassa region is in ordinary 
course sent to Zanzibar, tobe forwarded 
as opportunities occur. The Castle 
Company’s steamers do not appear to. 
yo to the ports of East British Central 
Africa, but the Union Company's go to 
Mozambique once in six weeks, and 
letters for the interior are sent by them 
when superscribed accordingly. The 
establishment of a regular packet 
service to the Chindé mouth of the- 
Zambesi would involve a much greater 
expense than the postal interests con- 
cerned would justify. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST SERGEANT’ 
DOWNEY. 


Mr. McCARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is. 
aware that, notwithstanding the charges 
made and sustained against Sergeant 
Downey, of Dromara, County Down, 
at a Constabulary Court of Inquiry, 
in February last, he has still been re- 
tained in charge of the Police Station 
at Dromara ; whether, notwithstanding 
that the charges which he made against. 
Constables Corvin and Wallace were 
not proven, both constables have been 
removed from the Station ; whether he 
is aware of the strong feeling of indigna- 
tion which the punishment of the 
constables and the retention of Sergeant 
Downey has caused in the district ; 
and whether he will in the interests of 
the peace and order of the district, 
suggest to the Inspector General the 
desirability of reconsidering the con- 
tinuance of Sergeant Downey in charge 
of this Station ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University) (who replied): Five 
charges were made against the 
sergeant in question, but only 
one was sustained. As regards the 
other four he was acquitted by. the 
Court. The two constables were not 
punished, but in the interests of the 
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service they were transferred to another 


Right of Way in the 


district. My right hon. Friend has no 
information as regards the statement 
in the third paragraph of the question, 
but he is making inquiries on the 
subject. 

ENLISTMENT OF BOYS IN THE 

ARMY, 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office what is the 
minimum age fixed by the Army Regu- 
lations for the enlistment of boys; if 
a boy gets enlisted under age, can he 
or his parents claim discharge on proof 
being given that he was under age at 
the time of enlistment ; whether he is 
aware that a boy named P. Bradley, 
No. 346, P.C., joined the 8th Hussars 
in Dublin last April, being then only 
17 years and six months; whether his 
father, with his consent, has claimed 
his discharge on the ground that he is 
under age, and supplied certificate of 
birth in proof; whether his discharge 
has been refused; and, if so, on what 
grounds ; and will he see that Bradley 
is at once discharged ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: There is no 
minimum age fixed by law, but under 
the Army Regulations recruits are not 
enlisted before the age of 18 years 
unless they possess the physical 

uivalents of that age. If through 
false pretences a boy under that age 
enlists, his parents cannot claim his 
‘discharge, although occasionally it is 
allowed as an act of grace. P. Bradley 
did enlist last April, and his father has 
since supplied a certificate showing 
that he was then only 17} years old. 
He gave his age on enlisting as over 18 
years, and as the medicai officer who 
examined him found him to be physically 
equivalent to 184 years of age his dis- 
charge has been refused. Under the 
circumstances the Secretary of State 
sees no reason for overruling the re- 
commendation of the General Officer 
commanding the district by ordering 
Bradley’s discharge. 


THE CASE OF THOMAS O'LEARY. 
Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
say if a prisoner, Thomas O’Leary, 
confined in Mountjoy Prison is now 
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employed out-of-doors, or how is he 
employed; and is it intended to 
employ him outside ? 

Mr. MADDEN (who replied): The 
General Prisons Board have reported 
that the convict O’ is not em- 
ployed out-vf-doors, but that he is 
engaged in shoemaking. His applica- 
tion for outdoor work was made on 
the 21st March, and was granted ; but 
he declined to avail himself of the 
permission, as it was not to be made 
permanent. The promise of _per- 
manent outdoor work is made in the 
case of no convict. 


GALLOWS HILLS, CARRICKMACROSS. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland has received memorials from 
the inhabitants of Carrickmacross, 
County Monaghan, with reference to 
certain lands known as “Gallows 
Hills,” situate in the immediate vicinity 
of that town, in which they claim that 
this land is common, and has been 
used as a public park by the people 
from time immemorial, and complain 
that certain persons have recently ap- 
propriated certain portions of it and 
erected buildings thereon; and whether 
he intends to take any, and what, steps 
in this matter ? 

Mr. MADDEN (who replied): No 
memorials have been received by 
the Irish Government from the inhabi- 
tants of Carrickmacross regarding the 
land referred to; but a communication 
has been received on the subject from 
an individual resident. If any private 
or public right has been invaded by the 
action complained of, the parties 
aggrieved have a legal remedy. 


RIGHT OF WAY IN THE CURRAGH 
OF KILDARE, 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office whether he is aware that a 
site for the erection of a labourer’s 
cottage, on a farm adjoining the Cur- 
ragh of Kildare, has been selected and 
approved of by the Naas Board of 
Guardians, and that the contractor 
employed by the Guardians for the 
building of the cottage has been unable 
to undertake the work, in consequence 
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of the refusal of the Deputy Ranger of 
the Curragh to allow him access to the 
site; and whether, inasmuch as the 
only means of access is across a strip 
of waste land about nine yards in width 
between the public road and the farm, 
over which a right of way has always 
existed, he will state under what autho- 
rity the Deputy Ranger is acting in 
closing up a right of way ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The War Depart- 
ment has no informatior. on this subject, 
as the Deputy Ranger of the Curragh 
is under the jurisdiction of the Irish 
Board of Works. 


THE DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.) : 


I beg to ask the Under Secretary of | 


State for Foreign Affairs whether the 


award of the jurists assembled at | 
Berne, Switzerland, in August, 1891, | 


to decide the amount the Portuguese | 
Government are to pay to the Delagoa | 
Bay Railway Company for the forcible | 
seizure of the above line has yet been | 
promulgated; and, if not, when the | 
award may be expected, seeing that | 
nine months have already elapsed ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF | 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS! 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, | 
Penrith): I think the hon. Member is | 
under a misapprehension. The jurists | 
have not yet assembled to hear the 
arties, nor has the case yet been | 

fore them on its merits. The cases | 
of the Delagoa Bay Railway Company | 
and of the American claimants were | 
forwarded for presentation to the 
Arbitration Tribunal on the 2nd April 
last. The Arbitration Tribunal has | 
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cases of murder and suicide caused 
by revolvers; and whether there is 
any intention, by licensing the use of 
such weapons or otherwise, to lessen 
the dangers arising from their use ? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MarttrHews, Birmingham, E.): My 
attention has on several occasions. 
been called to this question. A 
licence for a revolver is already re- 
quired by law, as in the case of a gun. 
But any alteration in the present 
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system of licensing is a matter in- 
volving restrictive legislation, which is 
‘found to be attended by considerable 
difficulty, and I do not think that the 
| question can be dealt with by the Go- 
| vernment during the present Session. 


IMPROVEMENT WORKS IN THE 
HIGHLANDS. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland) : I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate how many applications have 
been made to the Secretary for Scot- 
land by County Councils in the High- 
lands for grants in aid of constructing 
and improving small harbours, piers, 
and boat slips, under Section 2 of The 
Western Highlands and Islands (Scot- 
land) Act, 1891; what is the gross 


| amount applied for, and what is the 


amount the Government proposes to 
ask Parliament for this Session, under 
the said Section ? 


*Smr C. J. PEARSON: I have to in- 
form the hon. Member in answer to 
the first part of the question that 33 
applications have been received up to 
the present ; but I am unable to state the 
gross amount applied for, as the 


ordered that the case of the Portuguese | estimates of cost are not completed. 
Government shall be presented to them | The hon. Member will find in the 
not later than the 22nd July. A further | current Estimates that the Government 
period of three months is assigned for | ask Parliament for a sum of £8,000 for 
the reply and for the rejoinder. When | the minor works under the Act. 


the documentary evidence shall have 
been presented, the parties will be at | RAULWAY COMMUNICATION IN SCOT- 


liberty te plead by counsel. It is, 
therefore, impossible to say when the 
award may be expected. 


THE USE OF ‘REVOLVERS. 

Sir J. BAIN (Whitehaven) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if his attention has been 
called to the numerous accidents and 


Mr. Carew 





| Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND : 


LAND. 

I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the Government have 
considered the Report of the Special 
Committee appointed last Session to 
inquire into certain schemes for the 
improvement of railway communication 
on the western coast of Scotland; what 
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are the intentions of the Government 
with regard to the recommendations of 
the Committee in respect of the con- 
struction of a railway to Lochinver, on 
the west coast of Sutherland; and 
whether the Highland Railway Com- 
pany have agreed to expend a sum 
of £200,000 in the construction, main- 
tenance, and working of such line, on 
condition of obtaining assistance from 
the Government ? 

THe FIRST LORD oF true 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): Iam sorry I cannot 
give a definite answer to these two 
questions which the hon. Gentleman has 
put to me. It was only yesterday I had 
a discussion with the Secretary for 
Scotland and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as to what steps should 
be taken in both these matters; and 
I hope something will be done with 
regard to both of them in 4 very brief 
space of time. But I cannot at present 
give any definite information on the 
subject. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman be able to give a 
specific answer to the deputation to- 
morrow on this point ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know that I can give more definite in- 
formation on the subject; but before 
to-morrow I hope to have an oppor- 
tunity of consulting with my col- 


leagues. 


THE COLLOONEY AND CLAREMORRIS 
LINE. 

Mr. COLLERY (Sligo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any 
final arrangement has been come to 
between the Treasury and the Water- 
ford and Limerick Railway Company 
for the completion of the Collooney 
and Claremorris line ; if any hitch, as 
reported, has arisen in the matter ; 
and whether, in the event of the Water- 
ford and Limerick Company not pro- 
ceeding with the work, the Govern- 
ment have in view any further arrange- 
ment by which the line may be com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. MADDEN (who replied): 
I am not in a position to make any 
definite and conclusive statement in 
answer to the question. If the hon. 
Member would put it to the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Chief Secretary on 
Thursday he may be able to give him 
the information. 


THE CONVICT P. W. NALLY. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
state by whom the information was 
given that the late P. W. Nally was 
engaged in a plot to escape, which led 
to his transfer from Mountjoy to 
Downpatrick Prison in 1886; and was 
the Governor of Mountjoy Prison aware 
of the matter before it was communi- 
cated to him by the Castle autho- 
rities ? 

Mr. MADDEN (who replied): The 
information sought for by the hon. 
Member in the question is of such a 
character that it is never divulged by 
the Government, and would not be by 
any Government. 

Dr. TANNER: Am I tounderstand 
from the right hon. Gentleman that he 
cannot say where this information was 
obtained, whether inside or outside the 
gaol? Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that there is a certain stigma 
attaching to poor innocent people in 
connection with this subject ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have already 
stated that, whatever the hon. Mem- 
ber’s motives may be in connection with 
the matter, any information of this kind 
no Government can divulge. 

Dr. TANNER: I will raise this sub- 
ject on the Estimates. 


LONDON COMPANIES’ IRISH ESTATES. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Longford, 
N.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury what is the cause of the 
delay in printing the evidence taken by 
the Committee on the London Com- 
panies’ Irish Estates ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am unfor- 
tunately not able to give very full infor- 
mation on this subject. I gather from a 
communication which I have received 
that the Committee only took evidence 
during part of the years 1889-90, and 
that that evidence has been printed. I 
shall make further inquiry, and may be 
able to give the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman additional information on the 
subject. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I thank 
the right hon. Gentleman. I was in- 
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formed in the proper office that the 
evidence was not printed. 


Ballincollig 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, 
Peckham): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether his attention 
has been drawn to the very inferior 
quality of the paper on which Parlia- 
mentary Papers are now printed, the 
pages being so thin that the type on 
the other side shows through ; to whom 
the contract for the supply of this paper 
has been given, and at what price ; and 
whether he will see that in future the 
paper is of ordinarily good quality ? 

“Tue SECRETARY ro trae TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): No 
complaints on the subject, except that 
of the hon. Member, have reached me. 
I have inquired, and I am informed 
that there is no running contract for 
the supply of the paper inquestion. Itis 
purchased by open tender as it is re- 

, quired, and the prices paid vary con- 
siderably. Steps have been taken by 
the Controller of the Stationery Office 
which, it is believed, will have the 
effect of materially improving the qua- 
lity of future supplies. 


PLEURO-PNEU MONIA ORDERS. 


Viscount CRANBORNE § (Lan- 
cashire, N.E., Darwen): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture whether his attention has been 
called to the difficulty which was ex- 
perienced in Lancashire on the day 
when the pleuro-pneumonia restrictions 
were removed, by the fact that the 
railway companies had no notice of 
their removal, and refused to transport 
cattle on that day; and whether he 
will direct in future that just as notice 
of the restrictions is sent to the rail- 
way companies, so also shall notice of 
their removal ? 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) : Perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would also answer a question 
which I wish to put to him in connec- 
tion with this subject. It is whether 
he is aware of the great complaints 
that have been made in Essex and 
elsewhere as to the manner in which 
notices from the Board of Agriculture 
have been circulated in rural districts, 
and whether he will impress upon the 


Mr. Timothy Healy 
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authorities the desirability of giving 
better publicity to them ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cxap iy, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): No, I am not 
aware of what the hon. Member has 
stated, but I will make inquiries about 
it, and see that proper publicity is given 
to these notices. I have no knowledge 
of the difficulty to which the noble 
Lord refers. The Order removing the 
pleuro-pneumonia restrictions in Lan- 
cashire was passed on 18th June, 1891, 
and took effect from 23rd June. Copies 
of it were sent on the day on which it 
was passed to all the principal Rail- 
way Companies in Lancashire, and on 
20th June a copy was sent to every Rail- 
way Company in Great Britain. Speak- 
ing generally, I may say that the same 
measures are taken to notify the re- 
moval of restrictions as are taken when 
restrictions are imposed. 


BALLINCOLLIG GUNPOWDER 
COMPANY. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether the Ballincollig Gunpowder 
Company have recently tendered for 
the supply of barrels; and, if so, for 
how many, with what conditions, and 
with what result ; whether, in connec- 
tion with the recent contract for gun- 
powder with the Ballincollig Powder 
Company, County Cork, it is a fact the 
contract was for 500 barrels ; that the 
Government supplied 200 of these 
barrels, and asked the Company to 
supply the remaining 300 ; and whether 
these 300 will be supplied by the Govern- 
ment, or left to be rendered by local 
labour ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The contract with 
the Ballincollig Powder Company was 
for 500 gunpowder barrels, of which 
200 had been previously ordered. The 
Company preferred to use the Govern- 
ment barrels for packing the gunpowder, 
and they have been invited by the 
Government to send barrels on future 
occasions of their own manufacture. 

Dr. TANNER: Am I to understand 
that the Government have left an option 
to the Company to supply these 300 
barrels ? 


Mr. BRODRICK : Certainly. 
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VESTRYMEN AND VOTING 
PENALTIES. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.);: I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, having 
regard to the large number of vestry- 
men in London affected by the recent 
decision of Mr. Justice Denman in the 
case of ‘‘ Gordon v. Williamson,” the 
Government will bring in at once a 
short Bill of idemnity to protect such 
vestrymen from the penalties to which 
that decision appears to render them 
liable ? 

“THe PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircnte, Tower Hamlets, St. George's) : 
The step which the hon. Member has 
suggested to the Government to take is 
a very serious one; and I am not 
aware of any circumstances which 
would justify the Government in pro- 
ceeding as he proposes. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR CUSTOMS 
OFFICIALS. 


Mr. BAUMANN: On behalf of 
my hon. and learned Friend Mr. Forrest 
Fulton (West Ham, N.), I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
it is the intention of the Board of 
Customs to hold an examination for the 
position of first class examining officer 
within the next twelve months; and 
whether it is the intention of the Board 
to add any names to the original list of 
61 peasy Mon at the recent examina- 
tion, seeing that almost every one of 
the 61 officers have now been promoted ? 

Sm J. GORST: It is not at present 
possible to fix the’ date for the next 
examination for vacancies of examining 
officer of the first class, but any further 
vacancies beyond the 61 provided for, 
which it may be thought necessary to 
fill, will be filled by a fresh examination, 
of which due notice will be given. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Dr. TANNER: Might I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury when he pro to take 
the Vote on Account, and if there is 
any truth in the-statement which is 
now being circulated that the right 
hon. Gentleman pro taking a Vote 
on Account just before Whitsuntide so 
as to enable the business of the country 
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to be carried on up to next October, 
after the General Election ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I cannot state absolutely, without con- 
sulting the Secretary to the Treasury, 
when the Vote on Account will be 
taken ; but it certainly will be before 
Whitsuntide, and I do not believe it 
will be n to take a Vote for 
more than a few weeks. 

Dr. TANNER: Is Supply not going 
to be dealt with? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Oh, yes. 

Dr. TANNER: When? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot tell 
the date. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SMALL AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
BILL.—(No. 183.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress 9th May.] 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 3. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 24, after the word “ Act,” to 
insert the words.—“* The County Council shall 
have power to let one or more small holdings 
of not more than 15 acres each to a number of 
persons working on a co-operative system, 


provided the same be approved by the County 
Counceil.”—( Mr. Jesse Collings.) 
Question proposed, ‘“‘That those 


words be there inserted.” 
Amendment agreed to. 


(4.5.) Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, 
Ashburton): I beg to move— 

In 2, line 24, after “ Act,” to insert,— 
“ Provided that a tenant of any small holding 
may, before the expiration of his tenancy, 
remove any fruit and other trees and bushes 
planted or acquired by him for which he has 
no claim for compensation. 

“ Provided also, that any tenant of a small 
holding may, before the expiration of his 
tenancy, remove any toolhouse, shed, green- 
house, fowlhouse, or pigstye built or acquired 
by him for which he has no claim for com- 
pensation.” 


This is precisely the same Amendment 
which was agreed to by the Govern- 
ment in the Allotments Act, and it is 
copied from that Amendment. I 
understood from the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Chaplin) last night that he 
was prepared to accept it. 
x 
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. Amendment proposed, 

In e 2, line 24, after the word “ Act,” to 
insert the words—“ Provided that a tenant 
of any small holding may, before the expiration 
of his tenancy, remove any fruit and other 
trees and bushes planted or acquired by him 
for which he has no claim for compens on. 

“ Provided also, that any tenant of » small 
holding may, before the expiration of his 
tenancy, remove any toolhouse, shed, green- 
house, fowlhouse, or pigstye built or acquired 
by him for which he has no claim for com- 
pensation.”— ( 4r. Seale- Hayne.) 

Question proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


(4.6.) Tae PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE o 
Cxaptin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : e 
object sought to be attained by this 
Amendment is, I think, already pro- 
vided for. It seems to me to be 
covered by the Agricultural Holdings 
Act. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman will see that, at 
all events, that portion of the Amend- 
ment relating to the removal of 

“Any toolhouse, shed, nhouse, fowl 
house, or pigstye, built or acquired by him 
for which he has uo claim for compensation * 
is not covered by the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
*(4.7.) Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., 
Rugby) : I beg to move— 


In page 2, line 24, after the words last in- 
serted, to insert the words, “ Provided also 
that the County Council shall not in any case 


require the payment from any tenant of his | 


reni, or any part thereof, in advance.” 

1 should like to know if the right hon. 
Gentleman will accept the Amend- 
ment ? 


Amendment proposed, 

In 2, line 24, after the words last in- 
serted, to insert the words, “ Provided also 
that the County Council shall not in any case 
require the payment from any tenant of his 


rent, or any t thereof, in advance.” —(Mr. 
Cobb.) ~— ” 
Question proposed, ‘“ That those 


words be there inserted.” 


(4.8.) Mr CHAPLIN : My own view 
is that matters of this kind ought to 
be left to the County Councils, as the 
popular representative*body ; and I am 
sure that they may be very properly 
left in their hands. I imagine that the 
County Councils are very unlikely to 
abuse their powers in this direction. 
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be in the hands of the electors them- 
selves. 

*Mr. COBB: I have some experience 
as regards the Allotments Act. 
In the Allotments Act we know that 
the Rural Sanitary Authorities have 
power to demand one quarter's rent 
in advance; and I. do not know 
anything in the Act that has produced 
more dissatisfaction amongst the 
tenants of allotments than this power 
which has been given to the Rural 
Sanitary Authorities or Boards of 
Guardians. I do not say they have 
exercised it in a great number of cases. 
I ‘do not think they have ; but the 
tenants of allotments feel it as a slur 
upon them that they should be the 
only class that should be called upon 
to pay their rents in advance. I may 
mention that when the Allotments Bill 
was under consideration I moved an 
exactly similar Amendment. Then the 
Members of the Government and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham and the hou. Mem- 
ber for the Bordesley Division voted 
against that Amendment. But I am 
happy to say that the hon. Member for 
Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings) and 
other hon. Members cn the other side of 
the House repented of that course, 
because the next Session a Bill was in- 
troduced by them, one of the provi- 
sions of which was that the Sanitary 
Authorities in the rural districts should 
not have power to demand rents from 
allotment tenants in advance. If it 
was unnecessary to demand rents in 
advance in that case, I think it 
is still more unnecessary in this case. 
The point is a simple one, and I am 
sorry the right hon. Gentleman does 
not agree to my proposal. At all events, 
I consider the matter of sufficient im- 
portance to be decided by the Com- 
mittee, and I shall certainly divide upon 
it. 

(4.11.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS 
(Birmingham, Bordesley): There is a 
difference between allotments and these 
small holdings. I was in hopes that 
the Allotments Act would be largely 
adopted by populous boroughs. In 
that case there would be a large num- 
ber of applications coming before the 
Treasurer or Borough Surveyor for 
allotments, and it would not be the 
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same as in the country where the ad- 
ministrative body would know each 
applicant. The authorities in a large 
city would have no guarantee whatever 
as to the character of the applicants, 
except in demanding, or in having the 
power to demand, that the rent should 
be paid down. But it is quite a 
different matter with small holdings, 
which are not likely to be taken up by 
men in towns. This Bill will be opera- 
tive only in the country districts, where 
the County Council will know the 
personal character of all the applicants. 
In that case, I do not see any reason 
why these applicants, any more than 
any other tenants who apply for land, 
should be required to submit to terms 
which other tenants are not required to 
submit to. 

“Sir W. FOSTER (Derby, 
Hkeston): I should like to support the 
- Amendment, because I know that in 
many instances, under the Allotments 
Act, this payment of rent in advance 
has been felt to be a very great hard- 
ship. At the time he gets his allot- 
ment a man wants every penny he has 
in his possession in order to enable him 
to do justice to the land, and what is 
true of agricultural labourers obtaining 
allotments would, 4 fortiori, be true of 
agricultural labourers obtaining small 
holdings, and I am sure the chances of 
success of many a poor man in the 
rural districts would be very much en- 
hanced if the right hon. Gentleman 
would allow this Amendment to be 
carried. Ido not think the reasons 
given by the hon. Member for Bordesley 
are sufficient or adequate for his course 
of conduct .on a former occasion. He 
admits that he sacrificed the rural 
labourers for the sake of the authorities 
of the large towns. He allowed the 
Allotments Act to pass in a form, 
which permitted authorities to take 
rent in advance, because he was afraid 
some people of not very good character 
might obtain allotments. I think that 
is a very inadequate reason, and I am 
glad the hon. eaker is now in another 
frame of mind. 

(4.14.; Mr. BARCLAY (Forfar- 
shire) : This seems to me to be a prac- 
tical question. I understand that the 
Coun :y Council willnot have the right or 
optio. of selecting their tenants. They 
are a public body offering land to all 
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comers, and I think it would be injudi- 
cious and improper for the County 
Council to prefer one tenant to another. 
Of course, a private landlord would take 
care that a tenant would have some 
reasonable means to enable him to pay 
a fair rent; but here the only security 
of the County Council, if they are in 
doubt, will be to ask an applicant to 

y the rent beforehand. I de not see 

ow any County Council can refuse 
land to any ratepayer or any person in 
the land if he asks for it, although they 
may have very great doubts as to his 
abi ity to pay rent, and County Councils 
would have no security, for the cro 
would be removed and there would 
nothing left for them. I think, in the 
interests of the poor man who has very 
little credit, it would be an advantage 
to him to pay his rent in advance in 
order to get the land. 

(4.16.) Mr. HERBERT KNATCH- 
BULL-HUGESSEN (Kent, Faver- 
sham): I hope my right hon. Friend 
will firm in resisting the Amend- 
ment. It seems to me an unwise 
attempt to fetter the County Council. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite do not seem 
to have much faith in a County Council 
if they cannot trust it to do justice be- 
tween man and man in a matter of 
this kind. 


Question put. 


(4.20.) The Committee divided :-— 
Ayes 138; Noes 205.—(Div. List, 
No. 117.) 


(4.33.) Mr. THOMAS ELLIS 
(Merionethshire): I beg to move, in 
page 2, line 27, to leave out the - word 
‘** inclusive,” and insert the word “ ex- 
clusive.” I propose this Amendment 
in order that the County Council may 
have a larger sum available for the 
purchase of obtaining land, and that 
the allowance to officers of the Council 
for work connected with the acquisition 
and adaptation of the land should not 
be included in it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 27, to leave out the word “ inclu- 
sive,” and insert the word “ exclusive.” 
—(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ inclusive ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I cannot accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Member, 
X 2 ge 
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because it would throw the expense of 
the operation of the Act upon the 
rates. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 4. 


*(4.39.) Mr. COBB: It is desirable 
that the inquiry should be made by 
those who know something about the 
locality concerned. Therefore, I pro- 
pose that the Committee should not 
necessarily be the same in every case, 
but that it should vary according to the 

of the country in which it is 
alleged in the petition that there is a 
demand for small holdings. If the 
right hon. Gentleman can assure me 
that it is his inténtion to carry out 
some such arrangement, I will with- 
draw this Amendment at once. I 
should be quite satisfied as long as 
steps are taken to meet local require- 
ments. 


Amendment proposed, 

In 2, line 32, after the word “ Act,” to 
insert the words “and the constitution of 
such Committee shall vary according to the 
part or parts of the county in which it is 
alleged, in any petition presented under Sub- 
section 2 of this section, that there isa demand 
for small holdings. Such Committee shall 
include the Councillor or Councillors repre- 
senting such part or parts, and every Council- 
lor and Alderman residing therein, and also the 
chairman of every District and Parish Council 
that may be esiablished by any Act of Parlia- 
ment which may be passed in this or any 
succeeding Session of Parliament which com- 
prises such part or parts in its area.”—(Mr. 
Cobb.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That those 


words be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I cannot accept 
the Amendment as it stands, but I 
recognise the force of the hon. Member’s 
suggestion, and I am prepared to meet 
him by amending the clause sc that 
Councillors of the district in which 
there is a demand for small holdings 
shall in all cases be added to the 
Committee. 

*Mr. COBB: Is there any reason 
why the right hon. Gentleman should 
not put in Aidermen as well? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I will take the 
Aldermen too. 

(4.40.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: 
I understand that the Committee 
appointed under Sub-section 4 is to be 
a permanent body, and, judging by the 
work to be carried out, it would be 


Mr. Chaplin 
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necessary that it should be a continuing 
body. In this case I hope it will be a 
very important body—in fact, a sort of 
Land Court for the county—and that, 
in accepting the Amendment, the right. 
hon. Gentleman will not do anything 
to destroy its permanent character. 

*Mr. COBB: The object of the 
Amendment is to vary the Committee 
according to the different districts, so 
that when an inquiry is made those 
who are on the Committee may know 
something about it. It appears to me 
that the right hon. Gentleman is. 
inclined to go much farther towards 
satisfying us than the hon. Member for 
Bordesley. 

Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock): I think it would improve 
the machinery of the Billif the Amend- 
ment were adopted. 

(4.48.) Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : 
There is another important matter to be 
considered. The County Councils are 
to assume the management of the farms 
and holdings within the boroughs, but 
the Town Councils are to have nothing 
to do with them. Now I suggest that 
that is a great defect in the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman should remember 
that all the counties are not agricul- 
tural counties. There are, for instance, 
700,000 people in the county of Durham; 
60,000 of them are particularly in- 
terested in this Bill, while all the rest 
are manufacturers, miners, and ship- 
builders, and the right hon. Gentleman 
is going to take the rates of the towns 
in order to place a certain number of. 
persons in possession of land. I submit. 
that in the case of such counties as 
Durham the Town Councils should not 
be ignored. There should be an addition. 
to the clause which would enable 
Borough Councilsto have some voice in. 
the settlement of their own affairs. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I would point 
out to the hon. Member that that ques-- 
tion will arise particularly on another 
clause. Is it the pleasure of the Com- 
mittee that the Amendment be with- 
drawn? 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Smr W. B. BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
North-West) : I wish to move in page 2,. 
line 33, to leave out the words, “ one: 
or more,” and insert “six.” Six 
electors would then be able to present . 
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a Petition to the Council of their county 


alleging that there is a demand for 
smal! holdings in the county, and 
raying that the Act shall be put in 
orce. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 33, to leave out the words ‘‘ one 
or more,” and insert the word “ six.”’ 
—(Sir W. B. Barttelot.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will look a little lower down the 
clause he will find that I have endea- 
voured to avoid the difficulty indicated 
by him. It is there stated that— 

“The petition shall be referred to a Com- 
mittee appointed under this section, who, on 
being satisfied that the petition is presented in 

faith and on reasonable grounds, shall 
‘orthwith cause an inquiry into the circum- 
stances to be made, and shall report the result 
to the Council.” 
After the discussion we had on this par- 
ticular question on the Allotments Bill, 
I should prefer to keep the clause as it 
is at present. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.57.) Mr. CHAPLIN: I wili now 
move an addition to the third sub- 
section, which may meet the views of 
the hon. Member for Rugby (Mr. 
Cobb)— 

‘In the event of the Councillor or Coun- 

cillors representing part or parts of the county 
in which it is alleged that there is a demand for 
small holdings not being a Member or Mem- 
bers of the Committee, he or they shall be 
added to the Committee for the purpose of the 
consideration of the alleged demand.” 
The hon. Member suggested the addi- 
tion of “ Aldermen.”” Iam not able 
now to agree to it, but I will con- 
sider the suggestion, and will en- 
deavour to make some arrangement 
with regard to it. As to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land, I would point out that the whole 
question was discussed with considerable 
length at an earlier period of the Debate 
on this Bill, and that I have already 
made concessions in regard to it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


(4.59.) Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton): I beg to move, in page 2, after 
line 40, toadd— 
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“(3.) When such a petition has been 
presented to the Council of a County, and 


the Council resolve not to put this of 
this Act into operation, the Council s send 
a copy of the petition, accompanied by a 


statement of their reasons for not acting upon 
it, and a copy of the Report of the Com- 
mittee, to the Local Government Board, and 
thereupon the Local Government Board may, 
if they think fit, direct a local inquiry to be 
held by some person to be appointed for the 
purpose, and a report to be made with re- 
spect to the correctness and sufficiency of 
such reasons and report, and any matter con- 
nected therewith on which information may 
appear desirable.” 


The objection is presented that the 
County Councils have already discre- 
tion as to putting the Act in force. In 
proper cases we do not want to con- 
trol their discretion; but there are 
County Councils who, for various 
motives, may not be desirous of doing 
their duty to the full extent in the way 
of perfectly considering the yee of 
the Act, and, accordingly, this Amend- 
ment suggests that if the County 
Council, having a petition before them, 
resolve not to act, it shall be their duty 
to send a copy of the petition, with a 
statement of their reasons for not acting 
upon it,to the Local Government Board. 
Then the Local Government Board has 
discretionary power to direct an inquiry 
into the sufficiency of the reasons 
offered for not putting the Act into 
operation. The object of that is that 
we shall be able to move for Returns 
of the counties in which the Act is not 
in operation, and so get at the question 
of what the various County Councils 
have been doing. We shall exercise 
a sort of moral control over their opera- 
tions, and there will be some sort of 
stimulus to action on their part. I 
beg to move this sub-clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, after line 40, 
When such a petition has been pre- 
sented to the Council of a County, and the 
Council resolve not to put this part of this 
Act into operation, the Council shall send a 
copy of the petition, accompanied by a state- 
ment of their reasons for not acting upon it, 
and a copy of the Report of tae Committee to 
the Local Government Board, and therew 
the Local Government Board may, if they 
think fit, direct a local inquiry to be held by 
some person to be appointed for the purpose, 
and a report to be made with respect. to the 
correctness and sufficiency of such reasons 
and report, and any matter connected there- 
with on which information may appear desir- 
able.”—(Mr. Haldane.) 


add—(3.) 
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Question proposed, ‘“ That those 
words be there added.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN: Supposing I 
accepted the Amendment, and the 
Local Government Board did send down 
to make this inquiry to which the hon. 
Member refers, and their officer 
reported. What then, there being no 
way of giving effect to the decision of 
the Local Government Board? It 
seems to me, therefore, that, in addition 
to over-riding in a somewhat harsh 
manner the decision of the Local 
Authority, which is naturally best fitted 
to judge of the requirements of its own 
district, no practical good would result 
from the Amendment. 

Mr. BARCLAY: For the sake of 
information, would the right hon. 
Gentleman be willing to agree to a 
clause requiring County Councils to 
send a copy of the petitions to the 
Local Government Board so as_ to 
aiford an opportunity of ascertaining 
how the Act was being dealt with ? 

Mr. STOREY: I think we may 
agree that the Local Government 
Board will often get snubbed. The 
Local Authorities can very well take 
care of their own affairs, unless the 
hon. Member would carry his Amend- 
ment further, and agree that national 
instead of local money shall be ex- 
pended. If we are going to spend our 
own rates we really do not want to 
have anything to do with the Local 
Government Board. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That the Clause, as amended, 
’ be agreed to.” 


Mr. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): Be- 
fore the clause is passed, I wish to ask 
whether the Committee referred to in 
this clause may contain any other 
person than a member of the County 
Council, if the members deem it 
wise to appoint someone from their 
own body in order to give information 
on the subject before them? The hon. 
Member for Bordesley Division (Mr. 
Jesse Collings), I think, told us that in 
reference to a somewhat similar autho- 
rity outsiders were sometimes admitted 
to special Committees. 


x. JESSE COLLINGS: Before 


the right hon. Gentleman replies, may 
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continuity of the Committee? As I 
understand it, the County Council will, 
when it meets, appoint a Committee 
for Small Holdings. What I under- 
stood was an intention to have separate. 
Committees for separate inquiries, and 
so never have a permanent Committee 
as a standing part of the Council. That 
is what I wished to say. The hon. 
Member for Rugby (Mr. Cobb) seemed 
to make light of that, although it seems. 
to be the very thing he himself has 
done. 
THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
i think the Committee may be spared. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Yes, I 
think so, too. The hon. Member will 
remember he is not on the platform. 
THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
Mr. CHAPLIN: In reply to the 
hon. Member behind me, what he asks. 
can be done where it is provided for by 
Act of Parliament. Under the effect 
of the Bill as it stands there will be a 
permanent Committee to put this Act 
into operation, and to take ccgnisance 
of any petitions for the acquisition of 
land for small holdings which are pre- 
sented, and to make inquiries into the 
subject. That accomplished it will 
report to the County Council. My 
object in inserting the clause was that 
such a petition might receive merited 
consideration. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5. 


On Motion of Mr. C€xHapuim, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
In page 3, line 1, after the word 
“‘holding,’’ to insert the words “sold 
by the County Council.” 

*Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I move, further, to omit the words “ all 
costs of conveyance,” and to insert— 

“The costs of such eertificate of transfer or 
registration of title as shall be deemed neces- 
sary for an indefeasible title under this Act.” 
I consider that if the costs of re-convey- 
ance be left in this Clause, that the Bill 
will practically become inoperative. 
We know that at the present time there 
is great difficulty in effecting sales of 
land. on account of the great cost of 
conveyance, but here there will be 
a double cost.——the conveyance from 
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the criginal owner to the County 
Council and re-conveyance from the 
County Council to the person who buys 
the land. The words ‘cost of con- 
veyance "’ in this Clause do not apply to 
the original costs, because they are 
dealt with under Clause 3, and be- 
come part of the cost of purchase. 
Therefore, the only object of putting 
them in this Clause is to force the pur- 
chaser to pay the cost of conveyance 
in the second case. If that is to be so 
—taking a share of the original con- 
veyance which is scattered over the 
different holdings under Clause 3 
and the whole cost of re-conveyance in 
Clause 5—there will, in the case of a 
small holding of two or three acres, be 
added 40 to 50 per cent. to the purchase 
money. Therefore, as I am quite cer- 
tain that the Bill would become utterly | 
and entirely inoperative, I desire to 
leave out the words, and to establish in 
the Bill a system of transfer to the new 
purchaser from the County Council by 
means of a registration. The question 
of registration is nothing new. I[t has | 
been in the platform of various Govern- 
ments since 1880, and in 1887 a Bill 
dealing with registration was introduced 
by the present Government. Then 
there is the Land Registration Act now 
in operation, although nothing has been 
done under it since 1875, and there 
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was a Clause similar to the one I have 
proposed in the Irish Bill of last year. | 
The Minister of Agriculture himself has | 
practica!ly admitted the necessity of this, | 
for I find he has placed an Amendment | 
on the Paper himself providing for the 
payment of the costs of conveyance to 
the purchaser, including any costs of 
registration of title. But I do not care 
for his Amendment, because it still leaves 
the alternative of re-conveyance in the 
Bill, and the Committee may be 
perfectly certain that with the great 
objection lawyers have shown to any 
alteration in the law with regard to 
registration and transfer, the County | 
Councils will be along while before, | 
under the advice of their clerks, they 
obtain such a system of registration as 
would make this Bill operative and 
practicable. I wish, therefore, to take 





out of the Bill all question of re-con- 
veyance and have only one conveyance 
between the original owners and the 
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County Councils, so that the County 
Councils shall by a simple transfer 
deed transfer the land at the cost of a 
few shillings to the purchaser. I am 
perfectly well aware that my words, as 
they stand, will not entirely accomplish 
the object I have in view; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman will look a little 
further on on the Amendment Paper he 
will find that I have down an Amendment 
to Clause 6, as well as the hon. 
Member for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse 
Collings), which would carry out the 
proposal if these words are inserted in 
the Bill. And I may say that 
the hon. Member for Carnarvon- 
shire (Mr. Rathbone) has an Amend- 
ment down which I shall be willing 
to accept in place of my own. I do 
hope that we are not going to place 
on the Statute Book an Act which 
never will be used, because it is utterly 
and entirely impossible that the pur- 
chasers of these small holdings can 
afford to pay the expenses of con- 
veyance. The difficulty of purchasing 
land is no doubt a matterthat has come 
home to us all. There are plenty of 
instances now of Nonconformist chapels 
and schools never having been en- 
franchised, and for which is still 
paid a yearly rental, because those 
interested prefer trusting to the good 
faith of the person from whom they 
rented the land instead of paying 
the expenses of conveyance, and 
I am certain that that would be 
the case here if it were possible. But 
here they will not have the option. 
They must either pay for the convey- 
ance, or go without the land altogether, 
and therefore it is a question whether 
the Act shall come into force or not. 
My objection to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Amendment is not that I prefer 
my words to his, but because he would 
leave no option in this matter, as | 
think if there is an option we shall 
never get a system of registration. We 
want a register to be kept by the 
County Councils by order of the Lord 
Chancellor, to carry out the provisions 
of the Act of 1875, and: that the 
transfer of land shall be by means of 
this register at a nominal cost to the 
purchaser, and not by a second con- 
veyance with all the costs of lawyers’ 
bills. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 2, after the word “ include,” 
to leave out “all costs of conveyance,” and 
insert “ the costs of such certificate of transfer 
and registration of title as shail be deemed 
necessary for an indefeasible title under this 
Act.”—(Mr. Heneage.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


*(5.10.) Mr. RATHBONE (Carnar- 
vonshire, Arfon): I agree with what 
has fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken. I believe 
that the uses of this Bill will in a few 
years be absolutely extinct, unless you 
adopt an Amendment for entirely clear- 
ing the titles from all those difficulties 
which have made the transfer of land 
up to this time so expensive that land 
has practically been a monopoly of the 
rich. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Chaplin) has done a very good work in 
this Bill in giving to the owners of the 
holdings he has created an indefeasible 
title, and freeing them from the difficul- 
ties other land is subjected to. But un- 
less he does something to keep the titles 
as clear and indefeasible as he makes 
them, in a short time all the evils of 
the system of land tenure in this 
country, and which Government after 
Government have attempted to remove, 
will re-appear, and the whole benefits 
conferred by this Bill will be lost. Now, 
Sir, this is a difficulty I have considered 
for the last 30 years. It does not 
merely affect the kind of holdings you 
are now creating. It has been the 
main difficulty in preventing work- 
men from owning their houses, or people 
in the neighbourhood of small towns 
possessing plots of land. Owing to the 
cost of transfer, land has become 
one of the most expensive things a man 
can invest in. We have to regret the 
disappearance of smal! holders of land, 
and I think the real reason for the dis- 
appearance of that class is the difficulty 
of replacing them. When a merchant 
disappears he can be replaced by anyone 
who wishes to take his place without 

mmense expense; but when a small 
holder is thinking of buying a property 
he knows he is exposed to great un- 
certainty with regard to what he may 
be called upon to pay in the way of 
costs for conveyance. This is a iff. 
culty that does not stand in the way of a 
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large owner of property adding a farm to 
his estate to the same extent as in the 
case of a small man buying a property. I 
recollect a striking instance bearing on 
this point being brought before me 
some years ago, when I was engaged in 
carrying a Bill through this House for 
the purpose of making easier and less 
expensive the transfer of land. A man 
wrote to me to say he was so glad I had 
introduced that particular Bill. He had 
bought a house for £150, and he bar- 
gained with an attorney to convey it 
to him for £5; but when the bill of 
costs was sent in, the man found he 
had to pay more than £30. He applied 
to a lawyer, and was told there was no 
help for it. Well, about the same time 
I bought a small property for £4,000, 
and my total expenses for transfer were 
£40, so that in one case the cost was 
1 per cent., and in the other 20 per 
cent. It is on account of this enormous 
cost of transfer to the comparatively 

r that we have this disappearance 
of small holders. Then there is another 
point, and I am glad to observe 
signs in this Bill which indicate 
that the right hon. Gentleman sees the 
importance of it, because it is one of the 
greatest difficulties in the way of making 
his scheme of benefit to the working 
classes. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian (Mr. Gladstone) 
has rightly called attentidn to this. 
Suppose a man has saved a little 
money. Weil, he can employ it a great 
dea! better by taking a large farm and 
using it as capital than by buying a 
property. But if the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Chaplin) will make his small 
holding current coin, that can be 
borrowed upon without risk or ex- 
pense, he gets rid of that difficulty. 
Supposing a man has £1,000, and 
he buys with it ten acres of land. 
He has hardly any working capital left. 
But if you make his holding current 
coin, with no difficulty in borrowing 
upon it beyond an examination of the 
register, the man has only to take the 
register to the banker, and the banker, 
if he knows him to be a good farmer, 
will advance him more than the 
whole value of his farm, because 
he knows he has that additional 
security in his stock, &c., which a 
banker acts upon. Your system, how- 
ever, whatever it is, must be perfectly 
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simple, and prevent the crowding of 
your title now or in the future with all 
the present difficulties. If the right 
hon. Gentleman does something of that 
kind then the comparatively poor man 
may safely invest his money in land, 
because it will be available for carrying 
on his business. I do not wish to 
detain the House longer, but I must 
say that I think the Amendment is 
necessary and that registration should 
be made compulsory, and I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will take care to 
provide that the titles to the small 
holdings, as time goes on, shall be just 
as indefeasible as on the day he gives 
them. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I can assure the 
right hon. Member for Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage) that I am as anxious as he is 
that the Bill should be made a real one. 
It will be seen that I have placed on 
the Paper an Amendment which seems 
to me to differ very little, if at all, from 
the Amendment of my right hon. 
Friend. I would suggest that he should 
allow me to insert the Amendment I 
have to propose at a further stage, and 
that we should postpone this discussion 
on registration until it can be dealt with 
in new clauses. I may add that I have 
a perfectly open mind on this point, and 
without pledging myself further at the 
present time I may state that I am 
most anxious to deal with this question, 
and that I propose to put clauses on 
the Paper dealing with it. 

*(5.20.) Mr. HENEAGE: I should 
be ylad to accept the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but while, ac- 
cording to his Amendment, it is volun- 
tary with the County Council toestablish 
a register, in mine it is compulscry. 
This will have a very great effect upon 
the lawyers’ bills; and as the clerks to 
the Councils will be the persons to 
benefit by these charges, I want to 
make it incumbent on them to estab- 
lish registration. If the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes me to understand 
that he desires it to be compulscry, 
and that that will be the effect of the 
new clause, I agree with him it would 
be better to discuss the clause when it 
comes. 

(5.21.) Tae ATTORNEY GENE- 
RAL (Sir R. Wesster, Isle of Wight) : 
I think this matter could very much 
better be discussed when the clause is 
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brought. up. The right hon. Gentle- 
man will find that the words are sub- 
stantially the same in both cases. 

*(5.22.) Mr. HENEAGE: It is a 
question of machinery. I think that 
it is better that the registration should 
be compulsory, but I agree that it is 
better that the matter should be dis- 
cussed later on. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I should 
like to ask if these words “‘ costs of con- 
veyance " are kept in will they include 
the cost of proving the title ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: That question was 
settled in an earlier part of the Bill. 

Mr. HALDANE: I think it would 
be better to postpone the discussion on 
this very important matter till the 
clause is brought up. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.23.) Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to 
move in page 3, line 2, to leave out the 
words “ costs of conveyance,” and in- 
sert the words “‘ the costs of conveyance 
to the purchaser (including any costs 
of registration of title).” 


Amendment agreed to. 


(5.24.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
think it desirable now to determine what 
shall be purchased by the County Council 
and what shall be sold by the County 
Council to the purchaser. The pro- 
posal of the Bill is that one-fourth of 
the money shall be paid, and there are 
Amendments suggesting several other 
percentages, but I want to raise a ques- 
tion of principle. I do not want the 
County Council to sell to the small 
holder an economic rent, and I propose 
to add these words after “‘ ussistance,”’ 
in line 3— 

“It shall include the value of all build- 
ings, roads, fencing, drains, and other im- 
provements, all value due to the expenditare 
of capital and labour in forming the holding, 
but shall not include the natural value of the 
soil and site or economic rent.”’ 


I wanted to get the legal jargon to ex- 
press these economic phrases, and I 
asked several hon. and learned Gentle- 
men on this side, but I could not get 
what I wanted,and I have had toleavethe 
words in ordinary phrases. At present 
reat represents two things: It repre- 
sents the interest payable to the land- 
lord for capital invested in the build- 
ings, drains, and in all those so-called 
improvements which add to the value of 
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thesoil. So faras England is concerned, 
that probably represents from three- 
quarters to four-fifths of the rent pay- 
able by tenants. The economic rent is 
what remains. There is the value 
which labour and capital have created, 
the value given to the land by its pos- 
sessor or his predecessors. But there 
is another value, which is simply the 
value of the inherent power of the soil. 
Take, for instance, four fields, and 
place in those fields the same amount 
of capital and labour, and yet one gives 
30 bushels to the acre, another 35, 
another 40, and the fourth may give 
more. That depends simply on the 
geological and chemical structure of 
the soil, not created by any individual, 
but created by nature, and no one is 
entitled to the rent from it in preference 
to any other individual. Then there is 
also the value of site, which is also 
economic. This natural value of the 
soil ought to go to the County Council 
for the purposes of taxation. If you 
sell it to a new holder you are giving 
him a right to a superior soil. You 
are giving him a monopoly and a privi- 
lege by which he will become richer 
than his fellows in a similar position 
who have not got his privilege. The 
ie is between what the County 

ouncil buys and what it sells. I take 
it that the four per cent. you are going to 
charge on what is allowed to remain 
will represent the difference. I think 
that should be retained by the County 
Council in perpetuity. I will not de- 
tain the Committee further, but will 
move my Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 3, after the word “ assist- 
ance,” to insert the words “It shall include 
the va'ue of all buildings, roads, fencing, 
drains, and other improvements, all value due 
to the expenditure of capital and labour in 
forming the holding, but shall not include the 
natural valu2 of the soil and site or economic 
rent.”—(Dr. Clark.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those 
words be there inserted.”’ 


(5.30.) Mr. CHAPLIN : So far as I 
have been able to apprehend his mean- 
ing, the Member for Caithness (Dr. 
Clark) says that rént represents two 
things: one of them is the interest 
which may fairly be claimed for outlay 
that has been made on the land by 
the owner, or by those who expended 
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money on it; and the other is the 
economic rent which he describes as 
the inherent power of the soil. No one, 
he says, has any right to that inherent. 
value. There we part company, and [ 
do not think it is necessary for me to 
discuss the question at any great 
length. Take the case of a man who 
has bought a piece of land. I hold 
that the man’s right to his land in that 
case is exactly the same as the right 
of the hon. Member to the coat on his 
back or the watch in his pocket. The 
cases are exactly the same, and I trust 
the hon. Member will forgive me if I 
decline to enter into a discussion which 
promises to go into the question of 
land nationalisation. 

(5.31.) Dr. CLARK: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman knows something 
about the matter, but he is trying to 
throw dust in our eyes. He was un- 
fortunate in his illustration, for the 
coat on my back is the result of human 
industry, and the labourer who created 
it from the raw material had a right to 
it. I will go further, and say that the 
men who now have the soil have a 
right to it, and if we take it away from 
them they ought to be compensated. 
But in this case we are not dealing 
with present landlords ; we are going 
to create new rights in holdings, and 
the question is whether there should 
be any limit. The only proper basis of 
property is that the labourer who 
creates it, and those who by abstinence 
save it, have a right to it. But with 
respect to the natural power of the 
soil, the right hon. Gentleman knows 
that there is a difference, though he 
declines to discuss it, and his argument 
about my coat and my watch is en- 
tirely beside the point. He knows very 
well also the value of site; and if he 
likes to treat the matter in this way, 
we shall have a Division to take the 
sense of the House on the matter. I 
do not quite know in this case whether 
the proper legal phrase is nationalisa- 
tion or localisation ; but hon. Members 
will follow my meaning when I say that 
no one has a right to the inherent power 
of the soil any more than his fellows, 
because he has not created it, and it 
ought to belong tothe whole community. 
The present landlords have been per- 
mitted for centuries to hold the land, 
and when making a change it is best, 
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to do it by purchase or compensation. 
I want to nationalise, so to speak, for 
the county the economic value of the 
holdings which may be sold by the 
County Council. 

(5.36.) Mr. STOREY: I should be 

glad to agree with my hon. Friend if I 
could grasp his meaning. As the Bill 
stands the County Council can buy 
land and sell to the new occupier 
what it likes, and if it chooses to adopt 
the view of my hon. Friend and sell 
only a portion, reserving the rest in 
the form of a rent-charge, it can do so. 
By so doing it will be repaid the capital 
amount, and in the future receive 
interest on the unsold part of the 
holding. I therefore fail to see what 
my hon. Friend seeks to gain by his 
Amendment. 
*(5.38.) Mr. MORTON (Peter- 
borough): This is an Amendment 
which we might well have had an oppor- 
tunityof considering. As I understand 
it, the Amendment makes it compulsory 
on the County Council to reserve a 
rent which my hon. Friend called the 
economic rent. That would be the 
proper way to deal with the question, 
for then in course of time the County 
or Parish Councils would probably 
receive sufficient rent, to pay their local 
rates. I do not take it that there is 
any confiscation as suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman, as the new 
occupiers would only pay for what 
they got. I do not believe that the 
Amendment is likely at this moment 
to get proper consideration, but I 
believe it is the proper way to deal 
with the land question, especially with 
a view to the future. 

(5.40.) Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark. 
N.E.): I hope my hon. Friend will 
not press the Amendment. It appears 
to me that it would produce exactly 
the opposite effect to that which he 
intends. He intends that the economic 
rent, which he defines as those qualities 
of the land which are not conferred 
by labour, but which arise from the 
qualities of the soil and the advantage 
of situation, should be kept for the 
benefit of the County Council and not 
go to the new freeholder. On the 
principle there might be something to 
say, but how would it work out? The 
County Council might buy land for 
£100, and then sell it to the new 
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freeholders for £80, supposing one- 
fifth to represent that which he says is 
unsaleable; therefore, the County 
Council would be one-fifth to the bad 
on the transaction, instead of being 
one-fifth to the good. 


(5.42.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deen, E.): The County Council would 
not be quite so badly off as my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down seems to 
think, for they would retain the 20 per 
cent. as a quit-rent, but I do not think 
the suggestion of my hon. Friend in 
the Amendment is a practical one. My 
view is that a much larger proportion 
of the value would be wisely retained 
by the Council, even as much as 80 per 
cent. We should try to get from the 
Government the retention of a quit- 
rent in as large a proportion as we can. 
If the County Council sells right out in 
any future dealing with the land ques- 
tion we should have to deal with a 
hundred proprietors, while now we 
have only to deal with one. I hope 
the Amendment will not be pressed to 
a Division, as I think it would defeat 
the object we have in view. 

(5.44.) Dr. CLARK: I am desirous 
of taking a Division on the Amend- 
ment, as this is the first time, so far as 
Great Britain is concerned, that we 
have had the Irish principle, which I 
opposed, before us. I do not wish to 
transfer an unjust monopoly from one 
class, a small one, to another class, a 
large one. I do not think the hon. 
Member for Lanark (Mr. Crawford) 
heard me explain that the difference is 
simply whether you sell certain things 
at a certain price, or other things at a 
higher price. The economic value of 
these holdings will go on increasin 
with the increase of the population, an 
the increase of wealth which will 
follow the future decrease of competi- 
tion by our Colonies and America, which 
will require all their food-stuffs for 
themselves. Under these circumstances, 
I think I am compelled to take a 
Division. 

Question put. 

(5.45.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 42; Noes 329.—(Div. List, No. 
118.) 


(6.4.) Mr. BARCLAY: I beg to 
move— 
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In page 3, line 6, after the word “  gprecre 
to insert the words —(3.) “The whole or part 
-of the purchase money may be paid by annual 
or semi-annual instalments, but such instal- 
ments shall not extend over a _— of fifty 
years from the date of the sale as may be 
agreed on with the Council.” 


The object of this Amendment is to 
facilitate the acquisition of land by 
people of small capital, and at the 
same time to give perfect security to 
the County Councils. This proposal 
does not make it imperative upon the 
County Councils; it only empowers 
the County Councils and authorises 
them, if they see fit, to receive the 
whole of the price of the land, or part 
of the price by annual instalmeats. I 
think after the experience we have had 
of these instalments in Ireland, we 
ought to have equal confidence in the 
small farmers of England and Scotland. 
Speaking with regard to Scotland, I 
can say if this system were adopted 
a smali capitalist occupying his land 
would strain every effort to pay his 
instalments. I hope the Government 
will look with favour upon this Amend- 
ment. It is not imperative, but enables 
the County Council, if they think they 
can do so with security, to take pay- 
ment of the price by instalments. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 6, after the word “ purchase” 
to insert, as a new sub-section, the words— 
3.) “The whole or part of the purchase 
money may be paid by annual or semi-annual 
instalinents, but such instalments shall not 
extend over a period of fifty years from the 
-date of the sale as may be agreed on with the 
Council.”—(Mr. Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


(6.7.) Mr. CHAPLIN: If the 
hon. Member will look again at Sub- 
section 4, he will see that the County 
Council can do exactly what he 
desires. 

Mr. BARCLAY: That is the ob- 
jectionable portion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: If the object is 
to ask me to give up that, then I can- 
not. 

(6.8.) Mr. HALDANE: This 
-Amendment is a very important one. 
It negatives any future attempt to get 
rid of the one-fourth deposit. Now, I 
own it seems to me that this clause 
requiring a deposit is a very great diffi- 
culty in the way of this Bill becoming 
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an effectual Bill. Suppose a small 
holder wishes to become a small occu- 
pier under this Bill, what is his posi- 
tion? He has got to find money for 
stock. Some people put it as high as 
£10 an acre, and nobody puts it lower 
than £3 an acre. Suppose it is a farm 
of between 30 and 40 acres, that means 
he has got to find £100 down. Then, 
under the Bill, he has got to find this 
deposit in addition. That will mean 
he has got to find another £100 
or £150. How many agricultural 
labourers are there in this country wko 
can find £200? They will find difficulty 
in getting enough for the bare requisites 
of stock, and in making a living as they 
goon. On these grounds we who are 
anxious to remove this restriction must 
support the Amendment. It is said 
there is a danger that you will be 
letting in an impecunious class of 
tenants. But there would be no more 
danger of that than in letting—cer- 
tainly no more danger than in the case 
of the Irish tenants. This minimum 
deposit is something new, and it seems 
to me if you intend to reach the’ class 
who have not got a large amount of 
means to come and go upon, it is a very 
unnecessary and unnatural provision to 
introduce into a Bill of this kind. 
*(6.11.) Mr. MORTON: I confess I 
agree with this Amendment © far as it 
would allow County Councils to advance 
the whole of the purchase money. I 
cannot see how this Bill is to be of any 
use at all to the class of agriculturists 
whom it is hoped to benefit, unless you 
lend them the whole of the money. 
We have to bear in mind that they 
will in any case have to stock these 
little holdings to some extent, and how 
you can expect them, in addition, to 
find 10 or 20 per cent. of the purchase 
money, I cannot understand at all. 
There is another matter. In the Irish 
Land Purchase Bills, including the one 
passed last Session, we advance the 
whole of the purchase money to the 
Irish tenants. Now, I want to know 
why we should do that to the Irish 
people and not to the English, Scotch 
and Welsh? Why should the right hon. 
Gentleman propose to deal less fairly 
with what, at any rate, hasbeen the most 
orderly portion of the United Kingdom? 
He may no doubt say that owing to the 
extreme agitation in Ireland you have 
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been obli to pass Land Purchase 
Bills which advance the whole purchase 
money to the tenant ; but if he says so 
he is inviting the people of England 
Scotland and Wales to agitate in the 
same manner in which the Irish people 
have had to agitate to draw attention 
to, and get some amelioration of, their 
grievances. I therefore protest against 
the attempt of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to deal less favourably with the 
English agricultural labourer, if you 
like to so term him, and with the Scotch 
and Welsh; and I say distinctly that 
Parliament has a right to deal with all 
the nationalities alike, and that if you 
advance the whole of the money to the 
Irish tenant you ought to do the same 
for the other parts of the United King- 
dom. Now, of course, it may be also 
said that we ought to have a margin 
for the protection of the County Coun- 
cil who lend the money. That is all 
right in advancing money on an ordi- 
nary mortgage ; but I take it that there 
is no occasion for this where you are 
proposing to benefit a class who have 
not got much or any money, and that 
the County or the Parish Council should 
take the risk in the same way that it 
was intended benefit building societies 
should do; the whole of the mem- 
bers taking the risk for the first 
few years. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will really give us some 
better explanation than he has 
given of his refusal to consider this 
Amendment. I should like him to ex- 
plain to this Committee how he expects 
the agricultural labourers and others 
who have been meeting him in the 
country, and to whom he says he is 
giving such large benefits, to get any 
benefit unless he advances the whole 
of the purchase money. I do not 
think there would be any risk in 
the matter at all to the County Council 
or anybody eise, because I think it very 
likely that these holdings instead of 
decreasing will increase in value. I 
shall gladly support this Amendment, 
because I believe the Bill will be of very 
little use unless it is adopted. 

(6.15. Mr. MARJORIBANKS 
(Berwickshire): I regret that this 
point should have been raised on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) rather than 
on that of the hon. Member for Had- 
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dingtonshire (Mr. Haldane), because [ 
think the latter raises the question in 
a much neater and clearer form than 
the present Amendment. But I am 
bound to confess—the question having. 
been raised—that, so far as Scotchmen 
are concerned, I believe that to insist. 
upon the payment down of a quarter of 
the purchase money will really render 
the Bill nugatory. I have had occasion. 
before on this Bill to say that we in 
Scotland do not look to it to give us 
those small holdings which English 
Members expect to establish in 
England. In Scotland, the would-be: 
small holder expects to get a larger 
class of holding altogether than the 10,. 
15, or 20 acre holding expected to be 
instituted in England; and I do not 
think any such holder in Scotland. 
would be content to enter upon his 
holding with a capital of only £3 an 
acre to stock and to work it. I am 
much more inclined to think that £10 
per acre would be nearer the sum 
necessary to work a holding of 40 acres 
and to make it profitable. That, there- 
fore, means that a man in Scotland: 
would require a large amount of capital 
to enter upon his small holding. Now, 
the vast majority of Scotch agricultural 
labourers, or farm servants, have not 
got large sums of money by them, and 
the whole ofthe sum they had would be 
sunk in this payment down of the 
quarter of the purchase money. They 
would, therefore, find themselves in- 
capable of stocking the farms and 
obtaining working plant. I am quite 
sure that from the Scotch point of view 
we must do our very best to insist upon 
the exclusion of this quarter of the pur- 
chase money if we possibly can. 
*(6.18.) Mr. THORBURN (Peebles 
and Selkirk): I thoroughly agree with 
what has been said by my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Marjoribanks). In Scot- 
land this Bili will be rendered to a. 
great extent inoperative, if one-fourth 
of the purchase money is required to 
be paid down. Take, for imstance, a 
pastoral hoiding. A man taking one 
would require something like £300 to 
stock his farm, and if, in addition, he 
has to find a fourth of the purchase 
money, I do not believe you will get. 
any appreciable number of people to 
take the holdings on such conditions. 
I should like to see this Bill a, 
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thoroughly successful Bill as regards 
both England and Scotland, and I feel 
‘convinced in my own mind that if the 
Government accede to the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend the effect upon the 
working of the Bill will be of the most 
beneficial nature. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I think it would 
have been more convenient if this dis- 
cussion had been taken on the Amend- 
ment following the one now before us. 
We seem to be discussing two distinct 
things at once. In the first place, there 
is the question whether there should 
be any payment at all, and then there 
is the subsidiary question of what that 
amount should be if there is to be one. 
I think it would be more convenient to 
confine ourselves, at first, to the 
question of whether there should be 
any payment at all, and I would 
like to advance some reasons in 
favour of insisting on it. The pro- 
vision was inserted in order to 
give some security, and not an un- 
reasonable security, against loss to the 
ratepayers. That surely is a considera- 
tion which should have received some 
attention from hon. Members; but it 
appears to have been entirely omitted 
from the view of those who have taken 
part in the Debate. With such a pro- 
vision as that contained in the Bill, if 
from any cause there should be a deficit 
in the tenants’ payments, which in the 
ordinary course would come upon the 
rates, the County Council would have 
security. We have been told that the 
provision would make the Bill a dead 
letter. But I have frequently pointed 
out that we have er provision in 
another manner for those who are not 
in a position te pay down a sum of 
money, by enabling the County Council 
to let the land instead of selling it, and 
only last night I agreed to extend the 
limit at which land may be let from 10 
to 15 acres. All that will happen 
where persons are not able to pay 
down a sum of money will be that they 
will become tenants under the Local 
Authority, and with regard to that I 
have heard argument after argument 
in favour of their being made tenants 
instead of purchasers. As to the state- 
ment that England and Scotland have 
been treated unfairly as compared with 
Ireland, where the tenants are enabled 
to buy their holdings by having the 
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whole of the money advanced to them, 
I would point out that a most impor- 
tant consideration has been omitted. 
On the whole, the Irish tenant is less 
liberally treated than the purchaser 
under this Bill. It is true that the 
whole of the purchase money is 
advanced in the case of the Irish 
tenant; but what is it advanced for? 
It is for that part of the farm which is 
not already his own. It must be re- 
membered that since the Land Act of 
1881 the tenant’s interest in his farm is 
probably equal to the interest of the 
landlord, so, although we advance all 
the money, there is twice the amount 
of property given as security. In the 
case of this Bill there is as security 
only the land itself, whilst in Ireland 
there is also the tenant’s interest in the 
farm. 

Mr. MORTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman how it is that the 
Government have had to take possession 
of farms in Ireland because the instal- 
ments have not been paid ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Only my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary can answer 
with regard to particular cases. I have 
heard, however, of tenants being afraid to 
pay, and actually being prevented from 
paying and things of that kind. I can- 
not myself give the hon. Member a 
fuller answer, but the fact rer.ains that 
in Ireland there is double the security 
as compared with England and Scot- 
land. With regard to what has been 
said about the capital required to stock 
these small farms, I think that it is pro- 
bably an exaggeration to say that £10 
an acre would be necessary. I con- 
sider that there ought to be some 
security to the ratepayers; and, there- 
fore, so far as the proposal to abandon 
the money payment down bya purchaser 
is concerned, I must offer it uncompro- 
mising opposition. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: What is wanted 
is to make the operation as easy as pos- 
sible for those persons who require 
holdings, and to give them a fair chance 
of carrying them on with success. 
There can be no doubt whatever that 
in Scotland, if a fourth part of the price 
has to be paid down, the Government 
would exclude from the advantages of 
the Bill those whom it is intended to 
benefit. With all respect to the right 
hon. Gentleman, I do not think that it 
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is necessary to call upon the tenants to 
pay a fourth part down; and if this sec- 
tion is retained, those who want to 

uire these holdings will not be able 
to do so. 

Mr. STOREY: There are some 
Members in this quarter of the House 
who are obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the care he has shown 
in the interests of the ratepayers. I 
want to know where the security 
for the ratepayers appears in this 
Amendment? I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will adhere to his re- 
solution to safeguard their interests 
We, as Radicals, have had te remon- 
strate against the Government passing 
measures which a Radical Govern- 
ment would not pass for England 
and Wales. The cases, it is said, 
are not quite the same, because 
in Ireland there is more security ; 
but I invite hon. Members to re- 
member that, when the Government 
at first proposed to make advances to 
the people of Ireland, it was a pro- 
posal to advance a portion of the money 
only. Then the proposal grew, and, 
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should find this public money without 
some return. I know how far this 
argument would earry me if developed, 
but the proposal now is that the secu- 
rity shall be abolished ; and I contend 
that not only should we retain the 
security, but we should have some re- 
turn to the body politic in exchange for 
the credit we are lending to these per- 
sons. I am not going to vote for the 
Amendment, but I am not supporting 
the Government in this. I am giving 
effect to my own opinions. I am not 
in favour of this Bill, and never 
have been in favour of it. I am told 
that we must not say too much against 
it because it would be bad electioneer- 
ing. That isa very valid reason for 
saying little; but, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am not afraid to say, here 
and in my own constituency, that this 
is a bad method of dealing with public 
money, and that I think the object 
you have in view is not being carried 
out in the general interest. Therefore 
I cannot vote for the Amendment, and 
have tochoose between the Amendment, 
which would make the Bill more 


influenced by the pressure of Irish | effectual at the ratepayers’ expense, and 
Members, the Government came ulti-|the proposal of the Government to 
mately with a proposal to advance the | make it less effectual with more secu- 


whole of the purchase money. By a 
succession of measures was this done, 
and for this we owe a Conservative 
Government little thanks. 
the operation will be the same under 
this Bill. The Government are, we 
assume, going to pass this measure 
now, advancing three-fourths of the 
money only; but does not the right 
hon. Gentleman see on this side of the 
House the revolutionary elements 
which by-and-bye will compel his suc- 
cessor to propose the advance of the 
whole of the money? I see these indi- 
cations ; and it is because I foresee them 
now, as I foresaw them in the case of 
Treland, that I take the liberty of pro- 
testing against this method of using 
public money. Therefore I thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for the secu- 
rity he is inserting in the Bill; but I 
submit that it is not at all sufficient. 
Speaking for the county of Durham, I 
do not think the Bill will be much used, 
and I do not quite see why the miners, 
the capitalists, the manufacturing and 
trading classes, and those who go to 
make up the population of Durham, 


I feel that | 





rity to the ratepayers at large, and so 
I am driven into the same Lobby with 
the Government. 

(6.40.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): Looking at the 
question from the point of view of 
security, and whether a County Council 
might be justified in lending the whole 
of the money, my belief is that if we 
adopted the Amendment now its effect 
would be that County Councils, as a 
rule, would be so afraid of the security 
that, practically, there would be no 
transactions under the Bill. I quite 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that there is no analogy between this 
Bill and the advances under the Act of 
last year. It is possible to advance 
all the money under the Irish Land 
Purchase Act, first, because you have 
the security of the tenant’s interest, 
which in the great majority of cases is 
almost equal in amount to the land- 
lord’s interest ; and, in the second place, 
you are able to buy land in Ireland at 
eighteen or twenty years’ purchase, 
whereas in England you must pay 
thirty—or twenty-five years at the 
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very least. On the whole, I am un- 
able to support the proposal to ad- 
vance the whole of the purchase money ; 
but whether some further relief can be 
given at a later stage is a ques- 
tion for consideration hereafter. I 
conceive that the effect of the proposi- 
tion that the whole of the purchase 
money shall be advanced will sc lower 
the security as to prevent County 
Councils from taking action. 

(6.42.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: 
I appeal to my hon. Friend to with- 
draw his Amendment, whieh, I feel 
sure, will not conduce to the pro- 
gress and smooth working of the Bill. 
We have heard a good deal about the 
advances made to Irish tenants, but 
there is a clear distinction between their 
case and the case under this Bill. 
Under the Irish Act we had to deal for 
the most part with the selling tenant— 
with the man in possession ; and that 
very sensitive person, the ratepayer, did 
not come into the transaction, the ad- 
vances being made from the National 
Fund from the Exchequer in the case of 
Ireland. Here we ask a body elected 
by the ratepayers, who have the respon- 
sibility of administering the ratepayers’ 
money, to buy land without any security 
whatever against loss. It has been 
said that the first instalment is security, 
but it is not sufficient security against 
the loss that may follow an ill-judged 
attempt of a man to farm a small hold- 
ing to his own loss and the ruin of the 
land. There must be the protection to 
the ratepayers for the necessary good 
working of the Bill of some sum—not a 
large sum—but some amount advanced 
by the would-be purchaser, sufficient to 
show his bona fides. Without such a 
protection to the ratepayers, I feel 
quite sure that in the rural districts of 
England ratepayers will make this an 
Election question if they are likely to 
sustain such losses, and they will exact 
pledges from County Council candidates. 
We want to bring the ratepayers into 
sympathy with the Bill and with 
its operation, and this we can do 
if we can shqw them that only a 
reasonable risk can jn any case be run. 
In the interest of the good working of 
the Bill, I hope the hon. Member will 
withdraw the Amendment, because I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
will be ready to consider the question 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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of allowing this amount of a quarter of 
the purchase money to be somewhat: 
reduced, making the terms easier for 
the purchaser, while requiring him to 
give some security for his bona " 
(6.45.) Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON 
(Leith, &c.): The question for decision 
is the terms upon which it will be safe: 
for the County Council to carry out the: 
principle of the Bill. We are asked to. 
choose between giving responsibilty to 
the County Council or declaring that 
the County Council is not fit to be en- 
trusted with the power of making a 
bargain giving sufficient protection to. 
the ratepayers. For my part, I can see 
no objection to the County Council 
having liberty to make such arrange- 
ments as they choose for the security 
of the ratepayers against loss. The: 
Bill proposes to make it obligatory upon 
the new owners to pay a certain 
roportion of the purchase money,, 


ut I think a County Council 
may very well be trusted to 
take the necessary precautions on 


behalf of the ratepayers, whose repre- 
sentatives they are. Even if any 
ground for taking such a precaution as. 
this existed the putting it in the Bill 
will greatly tend to make the Bill in- 
operative. In Scotland I do not think 
that a very large amount per acre will 
be required to start a small holding, 
certainly not in the northern part of 
the country ; but if you insist on this 
fourth of the purchase money being 
paid down, I am afraid little good will 
come of the Bill so far as Scotland is 
concerned. It will amount to taking 
from the purchaser just that amount 
he requires to start himself in his new 
undertaking to become a proprietor. 
If the Amendment is withdrawn I hope 
the next Amendment, in the name of 
the hon. Member for Haddington Mr. 
Haldane), will take its place. 

*(6.47.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL. 
(Tyrone, S.): I quite agree there is no 
analogy between cases under this Bill 
and under the Irish Land Purchase 
Acts, but it should be remembered we 
had two Irish Acts under which the 
tenant had to find a fourth of the 
purchase money, and both these Acts. 
were inoperative and little better 
than dead letters. The Acts of 1870: 
and of 1881 were dead letters, so- 
far as the purchase clauses were 
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concerned, solely because the fourth 
of the purchase money was required. 
It was not until the whole of the pur- 
chase money was advanced by the 
State under the Act of 1885 that any 
success in the direction of purchase by 
tenants was attained. 


*(6.48.) Mr. MORTON: I quite 

admit that to some extent—and to a 
large extent—the Irish tenant has a 
value in his holding; but there are a 
good many cases, as shown by the 
Returns presented last year, in which 
the Irish tenants could have had no 
value whatever, because the Govern- 
ment have had to take possession and 
re-sell at a loss. Whether we decide 
upon this or upon the next Amend- 
ment does not concern me; but I do 
say that the hon. Member (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) who has just sat down proves 
the case for the Amendment, for he 
says the system was unsuccessful in 
Ireland until the State advanced the 
whole of the purchase money. The 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) has mentioned electioneering 
tactics, and I should like to ask whe- 
ther this Bill is not an electioneering 
Bill? I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) that unless he 
makes this Bill a bona fide useful Bill 
it will be of no use to him in the coming 
Election. 


THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is going beyond the scope of the 
Amendment before the Committee. 


*Mr. MORTON: I will endeavour to 
keep more closely to the Amendment 
before us. 


(6.49.) Mr. CHapuix rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


(6.52.) The Committee divided :-— 
Ayes 259; Noes 86.—(Div. List, No. 
119.) 

Question put accordingly. 

(7.5.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 94; Noes 229.—(Div. List, No. 
120.) 

It being twenty minutes after Seven 
of the clock, the Chairman left the 
Chair to make his report to the House 
at Nine of the clock. 
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EVENING SITTING. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


MOTIONS. 





CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT. 
RESOLUTION. 

(9.2.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): Having regard to the 
limited time available for the discussion 
of the Resclution which stands in my 
name, and knowing that a number of 
crofter Representatives desire to speak 
upon the subject, I will be brief in 
my explanation of the nature and scope 
of the Motion it is now my privilege to 
move. The Resolution does not attempt 
to deal with the whole of the crofter 
grievances which have arisen under 
the operation of the Act; it relates 
only to those of more public and 
general importance in regard to which 
Parliament may fairly be asked to 
express an opinion. In the first place, 
the Resolution declares that the benefits 
of the Crofters Act should be extended 
to small leaseholders. Prior to the pass- 
ing of the Act the only way in which 
an enterprising crofter who desired 
to improve his holding could protect 
himself was by obtaining a lease when 
it was possible for him todo so. But 
even this protection was limited in its 
operation. Although he might greatly 
improve his holding from the time the 
lease was granted, yet at the end of the 
lease those improvements made by the 
tenant became by the operation of the 
law the property of the landlord, and in 
the generality of cases without any 
compensation tothe tenant; and ona 
renewal of the lease the landlord had 
the power to exact an increased rent in 
respect to the very improvements of 
the tenant. But such was the opera- 
tion of the law, and the small lease- 
holder had to choose between expatria- 
tion or acceptance of the landlord’s 
conditions, amounting practically to 
confiscation. Apart from this question 
of confiscation, the leaseholders who 
may be said to be the most enterprising 
section of crofters and whose object 
was to make the best of the holdings 
they had taken, have by the Act been 
placed in a position very much inferior 
to the ordinary crofter. The ordinary 
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crofter has acquired by the Act a 
recognition of his improvements ; he is 
secured in his tenure, and-is not liable, 
like the leaseholder, to have his rent 
raised at a future time in respect to his 
own improvements. It is not necessary 
to urge this matter upon the attention 
of the present Government. The 
principle of the admission of the lease- 
holder to equal benefit from land legis- 
lation with the non-leaseholder has been 
recognised already by this Parliament 
in the case of Irish tenants, and this 
Resolution is well within the limits of 
Irish land legislation on the same 
subject. Leaseholders are described 
in the terms of my Resolution as 
*« small” leaseholders, and in the term 
I include leaseholders whose annual 
rent is not over £30, and the period of 
whose lease is 21 years or under. The 
application of the Resolution is not to 
Scotland generally, but only to the 
crofter counties—counties where the 
soil is poorer and the climate worse, 
and the conditions of agriculture more 
unfavourable than in most of the dis- 
tricts of Ireland which have received 
the benefits of similar legislation. 
Therefore, I do not anticipate that there 
will be any objection from the Govern- 
ment to the first part of my proposal. 
The second demand I make is that all 
the improvements made by the tenant 
or by his predecessers in the same 
family and not paid for by the land- 
lord shall be expressly exempted from 
the payment of rent. This was indeed 
the scope and intention of the Crofters 
Act; but in practice it has not been 
given effect to, and hence arises the 
necessity for expressed recognition and 
enactment. Upon this point I am 
relieved from taking up the time of the 
House at any length with argument, 
for I find from the Amendment given 
notice of by an hon. Member on the 
other side of the House (Mr. Shaw 
Stewart), and which no doubt repre- 
sents the view of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that the House is to be 
asked to declare its opinion that 
all improvements made by a crofter 
or by his predecessgrs in title—a wider 
declaration than mine, which has rela- 
tion only to predecessors in the same 
family—should be fully protected. I 





may take it, therefore, that the second 
part of my Resolution meets with ap- 
proval from both sides of the House. 


Mr. Caldwell 
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Thirdly, I invite the House to declare 
that the Commissioners should be em- 
powered to enlarge — holdings, 
and create new holdings, an inquiry 
being instituted to ascertain the amount 
of land available and suitable for that 
purpose. By this it is intended to give 
fixity of tenure to the crofter, bed to 
enable him to live on his croft. It is 
obvious that the retention of the crofter 
on the soil can only -be a benefit to 
himself and the community when he 
has land sufficient for his industry and 
enabling him to maintain his family. 
To pinch and circumscribe his holding 
is but to perpetuate that poverty 
which it was the object of the Crofters 
Act to remove. The enlargement of 
crofter holdings is a most important 
consideration; but the Act has so sur- 
rounded these extensions with restric- 
tions and qualifications that, as the 
Commissioners specially reported in 
1888, very few applications for exten- 
sion are made, and the Commissioners 
find many difficulties in the way of 
granting such applications. The small- 
ness of the existing crofter holdings has 
been the source of much complaint in 
the Highlands ; it is a widespread griev- 
ance. But, again, most fortunately, the 
tendency of Parliament and the country 
has been steadily advancing in the 
direction of measures for keeping the 
occupier on the soil. Not to speak of 
the Land Purchase Act for Ireland, the 
very Bill which has engaged our atten- 
tion in Committee to-day, the Small 
Agricultural Holdings Bull, shows the 
direction in which public opinion is 
moving, and the desire that is springing 
up in all parts of the country for the 
creation and.extension of small holdings 
which shall be sufficient to employ the 
whole industry and knowledge of the 
cultivator. hen speaking of an in- 
quiry into the amount of land suitable 
and available for the erection or exten- 
sion of holdings, I do not contemplate 
the limitation of the inquiry to the 
amount of arable land available. Hill 
pasture and grazings are necessary 
appendages to crofter holdings, and 
milk farming is an important element 
for the sustenance and up-bringing of a 
crofter family. Grazing land is then a 
necessity. The advisability of extending 
the system of small holdings seems to 
be universally admitted in the House, 
and the only real point in dispute is 
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whether their creation should be left to 
voluntary arrangement, or should be 
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brought about compulsorily. Anyone 
conversant with the state of matters in 
the Highlands must feel how necessary is 
compulsion to effect the desired end in 
the crofter counties. The amendment 
to be moved from the other side of the 
House suggests that land purchase 
is the true remedy ; but I would only 
observe that there is no use in pur- 
chasing a holding and peeks 
settling a man on the land where the 
croft is obviously too small for the 
occupier to earn a living. We must 
first obtain reasonable-sized holdi 
before we speak of land purchase. ‘To 
talk of land purchase now as the solu- 
tion of this question is simply to delay 
reform. The land purchase suggested 
is obvieusly purchase by voluntary ar- 
rangement, and not alee compulsory 
powers of purchase ; and everyone who 
knows anything of the condition of 
things in the Highlands knows how 
utterly impracticable a system of volun- 
‘tary purchase there is. With this ex- 
planation, I beg to move the Motion 
‘standing in my name. 

(9.15.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): 
With great pleasure I second the Mo- 
tion. Before I address myself to the 
34 99 contained in the Resolution, 

may be allowed to say a word or two 
on the operation of the Act in the 
Highlands. We have now had the Act 
in operation for five years, and I think 
we are able to form a fair opinion of 
the effect it has had and will have in 
‘the future in the Highlands. I hold in 
my hand a table showing all the deci- 
sions given by the Crofter Commission 
in the last five years, and, if time per- 
mitted, I should like to read it to the 
House. But I take only my own 
county, Caithness. In the first year 
‘250 cases were determined by the Com- 
missioners, and the average reduction of 
rent was 40°9 per cent. In the same 
year the cancelling of arrears was 70-9 
- cent. In the second year the re- 
ductions of rent amounted to 51 per 
cent. and the reduction of arrears 74 
per cent. I will not trouble the 
House with the figures for the whole 
five years; these, I think, will be 
sufficient to show that our conten- 
tion that there was severe rack-renting 
in the Highlands, equal to that in 
Ireland, is fully borne out by the facts. 
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The percentage of rack-renting in the 
Hi ds was much higher than in 
Ireland. During the five years and 


three or four months the Commission 
has been sitting it has determined 
11,739 cases. The old rents amounted 
to £59,000, the fair rents fixed to 
£41,000, a reduction of 30 per .cent. 
over all the cases. If we deduct the 
case of the Duke of Sutherland, who 
applied to the Court to have his fair 
rents fixed—he, I suppose, desiring it 
for the sake of his reputation as a land- 
lord—deducting these cases, the average 
is very much greater. Even the 30 per 
cent. is higher than in Ireland, where I 
think the average reduction has been 
23 or 24 per cent. In the same period 
66 per cent. of arrears were cancelled. 
Arrears were determined in 11,700 
cases, and the amount £149,000, of 
which amount £100,000 was can- 
celled. So far we may say the Act has 
operated very successfully, and the 
result demonstrates that our contention 
was right and that the First Lord of 
the Treasury, when he pledged his 
reputation as a politician that it would 
be found there was no rack-renting, 
but that only fair rents were exacted, 
was altogether mistaken. Our conten- 
tion, which we did not press very much, 
was that there was worse rack-renting 
in the Highlands than in Ireland. 
Well, now we want the Act extended 
to two classes of crofters who are now 
excluded, and first of these I mention 
the sub-tenants. It was the intention 
of Parliament that these sub-tenants 
should come under the Act, and the 
Crofter Commission carried out that 
intention. But the Court of Session, 
going beyond its power, decided that 
these people were not crofters within 
the meaning of the Act. Why the 
Court of Session should have deter- 
mined that I do not understand, because 
the Act debars them from giving such 
a decision, the 3lst Clause declaring 
that in the event of any dispute arising 
as to whether a tenant is a crofter 
within the meaning of the Act it shall 
be within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
missioners to determine such a question, 
and the decision of the Commissioners 
in regard to any matters committed to 
their determination shall be final. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the 
Court of Session interfered, and the 
Court and the Commission are now at 
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loggerheads. The Court of Session 
has interfered, the sub-tenants have 
been taken from the protection of the 
Act, have been evicted by the landlords, 
and there may be some trouble in 
Argylishire. The Lord Advocate thinks 
the Court should determine ; we say 
the Court went beyond its powers. 
I remember one case in point which 
occu.red while the Irish Land Act was 
before the House. The hon. and 
learned Member for Longford (Mr. 
Timothy Healy) wanted to move an 
Amendment to protect the improve- 
ments of the tenant, but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
(Mr.Gladstone) the then Prime Minister, 
said it was totally unnecessary, that 
the Bill did that, and that no Court 
would dream of arriving at any other 
conclusion. However, the Court in 
Ireland treated that clause as the Com- 
missioners have treated similar clauses 
—the intention of Parliament has been 
sev aside by the Courts. Another 
class we desire should be included is 
the leaseholders. In my own consti- 
tuency the rents are being reduced by 
50 per cent., aud we have had cases 
of 60, 70, and 75 per cent. One case 
of £24 was reduced to £6, and on one 
large estate several hundred crofters got 
their rents reduced on an average by 50 
per cent. The leaseholder, however, 
whose interest is much greater, is still 
paying unjust rent; and some of them, I 
am sorry to say, finding it impossible 
to live decently, and at the same time pay 
these rack rents, are leaving the country 
for America. Another class, of whom 
little has been said, is the cottars. 
They come under the Act, but I do not 
think there has been a single decision 
in regard to them since the Act came 
into operation. Their condition is a 
very hard one, and I think something 
really should be done for them. They 
are the men who, by agitation, helped 
us to get the Act. The cottar, who is 
probably an _ agricultural labourer, 
under this Act now owns his house, 
and I think if we are going to extend 
this principle as in Ireland we should 
be more logical and consider the case 
of the agriculturists. If we are to 
stand between the landlord and the 
tenant to prevent the evil of competi- 
tion, we are equally called on to stand 
between the farmer and the cottar. 
We have in the past stated that there 
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has been terrible rack-renting, and the 
decisions of the Crofters’ Commission 
prove that to be the case. I frankly 
admit, however, that if you were to 
give them their holdings for nothing 
you would not solve this question. 
The case of improvement is as in the 
Irish Land Act. We endeavoured to 
draft a clause, but as a matter of fact 
that portion of the Act has not been 
carried out at all. The result is that 
the crofter is paying 15s. and 18s. per 
acre for what used to be let to himself, 
his father, or his grandfather at 1s. or 
2s. 6d. per acre. Some time ago I spoke 
to a valuer, who was a convener in my 
county, as to the case of a man whose 
holding, originally let for 5s., was after- 
wards increased to £6. We maintain 
that this advance was based solely on 
the man’s improvements. The one vital 
requirement, and without which every- 
thing else is useless, is more land. tn 
this connection I will take the three 
crofting counties—Inverness, Ross, and 
Sutherland. What are the facts? As 
far as Sutherland is concerned there 
have been 1,427 cases determined by 
the Commission, and the average fair 
rent fixed is £3 7s. 8d. In Ross during 
the five years there have been 3,605 
cases determined, the average fair rent 
fixed being £2 9s. 10d. In Inverness, 
3,582 cases, and an average fair rent of 
£3 Os. 10d. So that, taking these three 
counties, 8,694 cases have been deter- 
mined, the average rent being 
£2 12s. 8d. per annum. Therefore, if 
you were to pass a no-rent manifesto 
you would simply be giving to these 
unfortunate men the equivalent of 1s. 
per week. All that can be done to im- 
prove their condition under the present 
circumstances has been done by the 
Government in giving security of 
tenure. They have not, however, got: 
sufficient soil to produce a fair living, 
and the real question to solve is how to 
increase the size of the holdings. In 
the Act there are several pages, the 
purpose of which is to permit the 
Crofters’ Commission to enlarge hold- 
ings. How many cases have come 
before it? In 1887 there was no case; 
in 1888, one case—a case which the 
Duke of Sutherland practically called 
in the Commissioners to determine— 
affecting 210 crofters. Next year the 
Commission got to Orkney, where 
there were six cases affecting 56. 
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creases were made. In 1890 there was 
one case in Caithness, by which four 
crofters secured an increase of hold- 

; and there was another case in 
Sutherland affecting 68 crofters. In 
Ross there were two cases, by which 17 
-crofters got a small increase of hold- 
ing; in Inverness 13 got holdings; in 


Argyle, 10; and last year there were 14 *(9.40.) 
If 


more cases affecting 116 crofters. 
we deduct the Sutherland cases, where 
the Duke simply got the Commissioners 
to go North to do the work, there have 
only been 100 cases in the rest of the 
six counties during these five and a 
quarter years. Thus the provisions 
have been perfectly useless as regards 
our object in seeking to give these men 
sufficient land on which to thrive. The 
point arises, Is there sufficient land for 
the people? I suppose Lewis will 
again be trotted out. A larger popula- 
tion now exist, there is any amount of 
arable land in the hands of the sheep 
farmers and graziers, and it is curious 
to note that since the Commission sat 
about 600,000 acres more have been 
added to the deer forests. I contend 
that if that land had been given to the 
crofters their position would have been 
very mnch better. Our contention is 
that the subject is a debatable one, and 
that we ought to have information. It 
is time the question was determined, 
and my friend proposes a solution, by 
means of some kind of Commission of 
Inquiry, to determine how much of the 
land can be used. I have for 30 years 
watched the land, and what I remem- 
ber as green fields is now covered with 
bracken and heather, and looks as 
much like heath as unclaimed land. 
Year after year all the green spots are 
disappearing, and where thousands of 
pounds have been spent by the Duke in 
improvements, the heather and bracken 
are coming in to take possession. The 
only people who can make and secure 
the improvement are the crofters them- 
selves. I have much pleasure in 
seconding the Motion of my hon. 
Friend, and I trust the Government 
will do something to further its ob- 
ject. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
‘Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act ought to 
be extended and amended in the following 


respects—namely: that the provisions of the 
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Act be extended to small leaseholders ; that 
all improvements made by the tenant, or his 
| predecessors - mt ad ym Dregne 
or e landlord, express! exem) 

from payment of rent ; that adequate 

wers be given to the Commissioners to en- 
nt holdi and to create new 
| holdings ; and that to this end an inquiry be 
| instituted with the view of ascertaining gutho- 
| ritatively the amount of land suitable and 
| available for that purpose.”—(Mr. Caldwell.) 
Mr. SHAW - STEWART 
(Renfrew, E.): The scope of the 
Motion before the House I venture 
to think amply warrants a Lowland 
Member taking part in this debate. 
But beyond that I think I might 
bring forward the fact that any 
thing that affects any part of Scotland 
must be of interest to any Scotchman, 
whether he lives in the Highlands or in 
the Lowlands; and perhaps a Scotch 
Member who is not directly interested 
in the ownership ortenancy of Highland 
lands may take a somewhat impartial 
view of this important question. I 
have onthe Paper an Amendment tothe 
Motion in the following terms, which I 
now beg to move :— 

Leave out ali after “That,” and insert 
“while in the opinion of this House, it is im- 
portant that all improvements made by a 
crofter or his predecessors in title should be 
| fully protected, the main improvement in the 
' system of land tenure in the Highlands is to 

be sought in the extension of the principle of 
land purchase to that part of the country.” 
Now, Sir, the Motion of the hon. Member 
| for St. Rollox (Mr. Caldwell) deals with 
\three points-—the leaseholders, the 
|question of improvements, and the 
| question of the enlargement of holdings 
'and the establishment of new ones. In 
|dealing, first, with the question of 
| leaseholders it is almost imperative that 
the House should remember the history 
'of the subject as connected with the 
| Crofters Act of 1886. I have diligently 
‘yead the reports of the debates during 
the time of the passage of that Act when 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Clackmannan (Mr. J. B. Balfour) 
was Lord Advocate, and I find that 
actingin that capacity he studiously and 
strenuously resisted the inclusion of 
leaseholders in the Act. The distine- 
tion between a crofter anda leaseholder 
is very plainly set forth in that Act, and 
to differentiate the leaseholder from the 
crofter, I can use no better words 
than those employed by the hon. 
Member for North-East Pon | (Mr. 
Crawford), who, during the debate on 
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the Bill of 1886, said: ‘“ Speaking 
roughly and generally, a tenure under a 
lease is a sigh that the man is not a 
crofter.” This Act, being intended to 
benefit crofters, naturally excluded 
leaseholders. In the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Clackmannan— 

“The man who has made his bargain is 
—_ out of the historical scope of the 
nit. 
Subsequently, in 1888, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Clack- 
mannan took up a different attitude 
with regard to the leaseholders, on 
the ground of a changed condition 
of things owing to another Govern- 
ment having admitted leaseholders in 
Ireland in 1887 to the benefits of 
the Irish Land Act. For my own 
part I do not think the analogy is 
good, and I believe it would be diffi- 
cult for the right hon. Gentleman to 
show clearly that the case of the lease- 
holders in Ireland was on all fours with 
that of the leaseholders in the High- 
lands who seek to be admitted to the 
benefits of this Act. The Crofters Act 
was mainly brought in to deal with a 
phase of circumstances which had 
arisen through a course of historical 
events peculiar to the Highlands, 
whereas the Irish Land Bill of 1881 
did not deal with any special case in 
any part of Ireland, but with the 
whole system of land tenure in that 
country; and, therefore, to compare 
the Irish Land Act of 188) with any 
Bill affecting Scotland you would 
have to take into consideration a 
Bill dealing with the whole land 
tenure of Scotland. Then as to the 
question of the enlargement of the 
holdings. The hon. Member who last 
spoke (Dr. a dwelt upon this point 
to some extent, but he did not say how 
it was proposed to amend the Bill in 
this respect. Now, Sir, I think we 
ought to be told how hon. Members 
opposite would propose to extend the 
Crofters Act so as to make it deal more 
largely and extensively with the enlarge- 
ment of holdings. Are they prepared to 
withdraw the restrictions laid down in 
Section 13 of the Crofters Act, and 
which, I maintain, are in the interest of 
the crofting community as a whole? 
One of these restrictions is to the effect 
that it shall not be competent for the 
Crofters Commission to assign land for 
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the enlargement of a holding if it forms. 
part of an existing farm or other hold- 
ing, unless the rent or any letting 
mS of it shall exceed £100. That 
was evidently put into the Bill in 
order to prevent the harm that could 
be done by reducing the already small 
farms. Well, I take that restriction 
as an example, and I maintain that. 
all the others are intended to be framed 
in the interest of the crofting com- 
munity as a whole. Although a few 
individuals might be benefited by 
sweeping away these restrictions, yet 
I believe that by doing so the large 
body of crofters would suffer. With 
regard to the question of improvements,. 
I fully agree that a crofter ought not 
to be damaged by any improvements he 
has made. But I would ask hon. 
Members opposite whether they could 
devise any better plan to insure that. 
than by laying down the plain direc- 
tion, found in the Act, to the Crofter 
Commissioners—namely, that in fixing 
a fair rent they shall take into account 
any improvements that have been 
made by the crofter? In the course of 
a debate in 1891, the hon. Member for 
Sutherland (Mr. Angus Sutherland) 
said—‘‘ The great and burning question 
in the Highlands is not reduetion of 
rents,” which I think shows that the 
question of improvements does not 
press very heavily upon the crofting 
community, ‘but more land.” That 
opens up an entirely new question, 
and one quite different from that of 
the enlargement of existing holdings. 
It opens up the question of new 
holdings altogether. Well, Sir, it 
is part of the policy of the Party 
to which I have the honour to belong 
to increase the number of hold- 
ings and the ownership of land, 
whether in England, Ireland, or Scot- 
land. I could quote pages of sentences 
from speeches, both of the Prime 
Minister and the First Lord of the 
Treasury, to the effect that it is their 
earnest wish to bring about a cluser 
union between the people and the land. 
The House, however, must guard 
against setting up new crofts, and 
thereby intensifying the evils which 
we have spent years in trying to 
mitigate by this very Act. That 
is a thing we must keep clearly in 
mind, and more particularly so con- 
sidering the present condition of agri- 
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culture. Now, Sir, I. come to the 
subject of my Amendment, and, I think, 
if we sought to improve the system of 
land tenure in the Highlands by the 
extension of the principle of Land 
Purchase, more would be accom- 
plished than by an extension of the 
Crofters Act. I will put forward 
two reasons why I believe that is the 
better plan. In the first place, let us 
deal with the question of the new 
holdings, which the hon. Gentleman 
opposite laid such stress upon. A 
system of land purchase for the High- 
lands would, of course, have to be 
made applicable to the Highlands. I 
think we might take both the principle 
of the Land Purchase Bill in Ireland 
and the principle of the Small Holdings 
Bill now in Committee, and devise a pur- 
chase scheme for the Highlands, drawing 
its life from these two measures. Now, 
in dealing with new holdings, you are 
going quite outside the range of the 
Crofters Act, which does not pretend 
to deal with them. I submit, however, 
that by extending the provisions of the 
Small Holdings Act, with Amend- 
ments suitable to the conditions of life 
in the Highlands, we might find a way 
of setting up the new holdings. The 
second advantage of my Amendment 
is that it would deal with leaseholders. 
If the principles of the Irish Land Pur- 
chase Act were extended to the High- 
land leaseholders, they would gain 
two advantages over the Crofters Act. 
First of all, they would have a reduc- 
tion of rent beginning at once, for under 
a similar purchase Act to that of Ireland 
the annual payments made would be 
less than the yearly rent. The second 
advantage, which, I think, must be 
patent to hon. Gentlemen opposite, is 
that they would have a fixity of tenure 
of a more valuable kind than that which 
they would obtain under the Crofters 
Act, because that Act only keeps it in 
the family, whereas under a system 
founded on the Irish Land Purchase 
Act it would be inalienably their own. 
Well, Sir, this would be exactly in 
harmony with the recommendations 
laid down by the Crofter Commission 
of 1884. They recommended that 


facilities for purchase should be given 
to crofters, and added that in their 
opinion the possession of real property 
ought to be a powerful agent in forming 
habits of industry and self-respect, and 
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would supply resources of rational en- 
joyment. cordially re-echo that 
sentiment, and it is because I wish to 
see the aspirations for land ownership 
in the Highlands satisfied under 
conditions which will not increase a 
poverty-stricken peasant proprietary, 
nor interfere with the natural 
development on a large scale of 
the resources of the Highlands, and 
in the hope of bringing about a 
better state of things and a more 
prosperous community which will re- 
dound to the happiness of my country, 
that I have brought forward this 
Amendment, which I now beg to 
move. , 

(10.0.) Cotonenr MALCOLM 
(Argyllshire): I have very great plea- 
sure in seconding the Motion of my hon. 
Friend, and I think I may say that the 
hon. Member for St. Rollox (Mr. Cald- 
well) has not by any means made his 
meaning clear. He says he wishes the 
provisions of the Act to be extended to 
small leaseholders; then he wishes 
adequate powers to be given to the 
Commissioners to enlarge present hold- 
ings; and he also wants to create new 
holdings. Who are those new holdings 
for? He says nothing to give us any 
idea whether they are for the crofters 
or for the leaseholders. And then he 
wants an inquiry to find out authori- 
tatively what land is suitable and avail- 
able for the purpose. I should like to 
have some authoritative definition of 
what is suitable and available for this 
purpose, and I think until hon. Mem- 
bers opposite can give some reasons for 
their demand they have no right to ask 
us to vote for an inquiry. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out all the words after the word 
“That,” in order to insert the words “ while in 
the opinion of this House it is important that 
all improvements made by a crofter or his pre- 
decessors in title should be fully protected, 
the main improvements in the system of land 
tenure in the Highlands is to be sought in the 
extension of the principle of land to 
that of the country,”"—(Mr. Shaw- 
Stewart,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
*(10.3.) Mr. JOHN B. BALFOUR 


(Clackmannan) : As the hon. Member 
for East Renfrew (Mr. Show Serene 
has more than once referred to what 
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said on two different occasions, first in 
carrying through the Crofters Act of 
1886, and afterwards in the discussion 
in a subsequent year, it is only cour- 
teous to him and fair to the House 
that I should make a few remarks 
on this Resolution. He has accurately 
stated that in carrying that Bill 
through the House in 1886, we relied 
upon what may be termed a historicai 
basis. The Bill was not intended and 
it was not represented as a measure 
which was intended to deal with what 
may be called the commercial tenant, 
that is a man who goes from one part 
of the country to another and takes 
land as a man might buy an article in 
any other commercial pursuit. It was 
intended to give legal sanction to rights 
which had existed by custom, but had 
partly been lost or become imperfect, 
and as we were dealing with customary 
tenure it was right and fitting that we 
should take care that the Act would 
not extend to different cases, such 
as that of the commercial tenant. 
It is quite true further that at that 
time there had been no recognition by 
Parliament of the propriety of reform- 
ing or altering the terms of contract 
leases, and I do not understand that 
the hon. Member for St. Rollox or 
his seconder propose in asking the 
House to affirm this Resolution that 
the House should commit itself to any- 
thing like a general reformation or 
alteration of contract leases or commer- 
cial leases throughout Scotland. This 
resolution refers to the Crofters Act ; it 
isfounded on that Act, and takes up and 
carries forward the principles of that 
Act. And I will give my hon. Friend 
two very good reasons for supporting 
this Resolution, and for what I said 
some years ago when, as he mentioned, 
he saw me sitting where he is glad to 
see me sitting now. One reason is that 
between the time when the Crofters 
Act was passed and the discussion two 
years after, the House had for the first 
time recognised the propriety of Parlia- 
ment intervening to alter the arrange- 
ment under leases on a very much 
wider scale, and with very much wider 
effect than any that could be covered 
by the Crofters Act, and so it was very 
natural when there had been a Parlia- 
mentary recognition of that propriety, 
that it should seem to not a few of us 
not unreasonable that some of the 
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advantages which had been given to 
his Irish brother should be given to the 
Scotch crofter. That is one reason 
why I said what I did at the time, and 
why I repeat it now. Another reason 
is that it has been represented to me, 
and I believe it to be true, thatin not 
a few cases the landlords in the crofting 
districts, when the Bill was going through 
Parliament, or before the Crofter Com- 
mission came to the locality, persuaded 
their crofter tenants to sign leases. 
Such cases may not have been very 
numerous, but I was told that they 
existed, and that when the inquiry 
arose as to whether a man was a 
erofter in the statutory sense or not, 
something was put forward which was 
or purported to be a lease. I do not 
suppose my hon. Friends desire to 
carry this Resolution beyond the kind 
of cases to which the Crofters Act 
applies, and in deciding now that the 
mere fact of a lease having been entered 
into should not deprive a man of the 
benefits of the Crofters Act if he other- 
wise fulfils the conditions laid down in 
the Act, Parliament would simply be 
carrying out the spirit of that Act and 
preventing the intention of that Act 
from being defeated in the manner 
which I have just indicated. Therefore 
I do not think it necessary to detain 
the House by saying anything more on 
the matter beyond that I adhere to the 
principles upon which the Act of 1886 
was founded. That Act, as I have 
said, was founded on a historical basis, 
but now six years have elapsed, 
and we have something beside a his- 
torical basis to go upon. But there 
is another consideration. The Crofters 
Act of 1886 was certainly a novelty in 
legislation applicable to Scotland, and 
I do not think anyone would blame 
Parliament or those who were directly 
responsible for the measure, for desiring 
to legislate cautiously and carefully, 
and in such a way as would conduce 
to the general and prevalent accept- 
ance of the measure by the com- 
munity and to its practical success. 
We had at that time very little infor- 
mation on most important matters. 
We had, it is true, the Report of the 
Commission of 1884, and it was a 
valuable mine of information ; but it was 
necessarily limited, because it did not 
cover the whole ground, and now 
the experience of six years of the 
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operation of the Act has added very 
largely to the information which Parlia- 
ment has in its possession. In 
that connection, I would say that one 
point upon which we have fuller infor- 
mation now than we had then is as to 
‘the great prevalence of over-renting in 
thecrofter districts. We had noevidence 
of that great prevalence in 1886. The 
Report of the Commission of 1884 
rather led to the belief that it was a 
rare and exceptional circumstance, and 
no one could complain that the measure 
was founded on the only authentic 
information which the’ Government 
were able to place before Parliament 
on the subject. But now when we 
find, as the result of judicial inquiry, as 
far as that judicial inquiry has gone, 
that it has been thought right and 
just by the Commission to reduce by 30 
per cent., and in many parts of the 
crofting districts by 50 per cent., the 
rents which had been exacted from the 
crofters, this information puts a 
different colour on the whole of this 
matter, and may well embolden 
Parliament to deal with it less ex- 
perimentally than was previously done 
when there was less information in the 
possession of Parliament. I am not 
going to follow my hon. Friend through 
the whole of his argument, but he 
mentioned the question of the enlarge- 
ment of holdings. There again we 
thought, and I believe with the general 
assent of Parliament and the country, 
that it was our duty to proceed cauticusly 
with legislation ; and the principle that 
actuated those who were responsible 
for the Crofters Act was, that while 
they were desirous of providing facilities 
for enlarging the holdings of the croft- 
ers, they must take care that in 
so doing they did not injure the pros- 
perity and welfare of the crofter com- 
munities in other respects. That is 
one of the reasons why many safe- 
guards were irtroduced into this Bill. 
One of these safeguards speaks of 
the general prosperity of the locality, 
for it might have been that unless 
there had been some safeguard we might, 
while adding to a croft or a group of 
crofts in any particular place by statu- 
tory machinery, have done an injury to 
the community as a whole, either by 
diminishing employment, or in some 
other way. The aim was to benefit the 
crofter community as a whole, and I 
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think the precautions we took were 
sound. But it does not follow from 
that, that upon a review of the opera- 
tion of the Act, if it is proved that 
the restrictions and safeguaras which 
Parliament thought necessary in 
1886 can, to any extent, be dispensed 
with, or if it is proved that these safe- 
guards have prevented the effectual 
application of the leading provisions 
of the Act, it would be unreasonable to 
re-consider the matter in the light of 
six years’ experience. In point of fact, 
the number of extensions under this 
Act has been very small. Then the 
hon. Gentleman suggested what he 
considered an alternative. We are 


all agreed upon the importance 
of protecting the interests of the 
crofters, but if I wanted to be 


hypercritical I should object to his 
expression, predecessors in title. The 
expression we used was predecessors 
in the same family, because at the time 
the Act was passed the crofters had no 
legaltitle. If we had said predecessors in 
title, it would therefore have done the 
crofters no good. It is true the crofters 
have had the benefit of the Act for six 
years,and there may now have been soine 
predecessors in title in a legal sense, but 
we prefer our own expression of prede- 
cessors in family. With respect to my 
hon. Friend’salternative, what I under- 
stand he proposes is that the main 
improvements in the system of land 
tenure shall be sought in the extension 
of the principle of land purchase to 
that part of the country. That opens 
a very large question indeed, and I am 
not going to enter upon it. now. But 
what I do say is that whether my 
hon. Friend is right or whether he is 
wrong in looking to land purchase 
as the main source of improvement, 
that can be no possible reason 
for not improving existing legisla- 
tion until we have got land pur- 
chase, if we ever are to get it. 
You should make the Crofters Act 
as effective as you can  consist- 
ently with its leading principle, 
whether you may afterwards be 
tempted to proceed to another principle 
or not. But I do submit that the 
reference to land purchase can be no 
reason at all to put forward against the 
Resolution of my hon. Friend. We 
know that it is common to say that, 
because something else of a totally 
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different kind would bring about a 
better result, you should not improve 
what you have got until that comes up 
for consideration. I only wish to say 
that this mention of land purchase is 
rather seeking to put on the public 
generally or the taxpayer what, accord- 
ing to the aim of the Crofters Act, 
should have been done by a fair adjust- 
ment of the relations between landlord 
and tenant, and that is taking up a 
wholly different question. The aim of 
the Crofters Act was to say what were 
fair relations between the owner and 
oceupier of the soil in these crofting 
communities. Undoubtedly that would 
he to put the burden upon totally 
different shoulders, and whether the 
general taxpayer would prefer that he 
should take over the adjustment of 
those relations is a question for him to 
consider when the proposal is made. 
In the meantime, we consider that any 
defects and shortcomings in the scheme 
of 1886 ought to be perfected, leaving 
over for the present the question of the 
adoption of another principle. My 
hon. Friend who seconded the Amend- 
ment did so in a rather interrogative 
form ; rather on the ground that he did 
not quite understand what the Resolu- 
tion meant. The hon. Member for 
Argyllshire (Colonel Malcolm) did not 
know what land suitable and advisable 
for the purpose was. I am afraid the 
hon. Member’s reading does not extend 
to the Crofters Act of 1886, for in it he 
will find a whole chapter devoted to 
explaining and defining available lands, 
and I understand that my hon. Friend 
in the Resolution takes that definition 
in the latter part of his Resolution— 
“An inquiry be instituted with the view of 
ascertaining authoritatively the amount of 
land suitable and available for that purpose.” 
I venture to think it is a reasonable 
proposal that you should find out 
how much land is available in a statu- 
tory sense or in an enlarged statutory 
sense, for these holdings ; that is to say, 
not withdrawing land from more useful 
and profitable occupation by the in- 
habiting community, which was the 
test in the Crofters Act, but land 
defined in the termsof the Act; or such 
iuodification of them as experience may 
have dictated. Interpreting the Reso- 
lution in that sense, it appears to me 
to be in accordance with the spirit of 
those Acts; and I maintain, whether 
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ultimately in Scotland generally or parts. 
of Scotland, land purchase may or may 
not be introduced, there can be no 
reason for not making our present 
statutory system as perfect as we can, 
consistently with the principles on which 
it is founded. 

(10.25.) Tote LORD ADVOCATE, 
(Sir C. J. Pearson, Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities): I have 
listened with interest to the explana- 
tion which my right hon. and learned 
Friend has vouchsafed to the House of 
what undoubtedly, on his part, is an 
important change of position. There 
can be no doubt that, when the Act. 
which we are discussing was introduced 
under the care and guardianship of the: 
right hon. Gentleman, the justification 
of certain provisions which have been 
canvassed to-night was laid upon 
matter of principle ; and in so far as it. 
is laid upon matter of principle, it 
appears to me that the explanations. 
given to-night do not meet the conten- 
tions of my hon. Friend behind me. 
It is said that the Act of 1886 was 
passed at a time when such legislation 
was, to some extent, a novelty, and it 
has also been said that one of the 
reasons for re-considering the matter 
was that the right hon. Gentleman has 
been informed since that there were 
certain cases in which the crofters had 
been persuaded by their respective: 
landlords to accept leases. I should 
have thought, Sir, that. that was a 
matter which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had in his mind, and might very 
easily have provided against. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I said since. 

*“Sm C. J. PEARSON: But I 
should have thought that was a 
matter that is either perfectly innocent 
—and in the right hon. Gentleman's. 
statement of the case it seemed per- 
fectly innocent—or else he makes. 
charges against landowners of having 
done that in defraud of legislation, 
which shows a defect in legislation for 
which he is responsibie, but which is 
not touched by the Resolution now 
under consideration. The right hon. 
Gentleman has given no explana- 
tion, satisfactory to my mind, of the 
fact that in supporting this Resolution 
he has departed in point of principle 
from what he laid down in introducing 
the legislation of 1886, because it stands. 
on the records of the House that the 
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legislation then proposed was justified, 
and justified strenuously in face of oppo- 
sition, by reference to the historical basis 
on which the matter rested and which 
is absolutely undisturbed by anything 
which has happened since. In the 
progress of the Act through the 
House, the question of extending its 
provisions to leaseholders was con- 
sidered, and was rejected by the right 
hon. Gentleman. I do not wonder 
that he rejected it. He rejected it on 
two grounds, which are as sufficient 
now as they were then. He rejected 
it in the first place, because if you 
extended it to leaseholders there 
is no reason for stopping at the 
Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land in that extension ; and, in the 
second place, because, according to the 
principle of the legislation he was sub- 
mitting to the House, the commercial 
aspect of it was out of the question, 
and he was not proposing anything 
which would involve the touching of 
commercial bargains, but was proposing 
legislation founded entirely on the old al- 
leged historic position of the crofters. I 
ask the House whether anything has been 
said against the reasons then given for 
limiting the Bill as it was limited, or 
in support of the Resolution of the hon. 
Member? Something has been said, in 
support of the first topic of the Resolu- 
tion, by reference to the case of 
Ireland. I think, when closely ex- 
amined, and after the change of 
front has been discounted, that is 
all which has been advanced in sup- 
port of that part of the Resolution. 
This is not the first time that that 
argument has been used in this House 
on that very subject. The reply was 
made at the time—and is as effectual 
now as then—that the case of Ireland 
in this particular presents'no analogy 
to the case of Scotland as settled by 
the Crofters Act. The Act—of 1887 I 
think it was—it is quite true, dealt with 
tenants in Ireland, but it dealt with 
the tenants of the whole country, and 
not merely with exceptional districts ; 
and, in the second place, as I always 
understood, it dealt with the whole 
country with the object and purpose of 
putting an end to dual ownership. 
There was a period during which that 
could not be introduced all at once, 
and it was in reference to that interval 


that the legislation was passed with 
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reference to the Irish tenant, which 
has been referred to to-night as a rea- 
son why legislation of a permanent 
nature should be applied, in what I 
cannot think is an analogous case, to 
Scotland. The hon. Member for 
Caithness (Dr. Clark) seemed to think 
there were other classes of persons 
than leaseholders who ought to be in- 
cluded in the improved legislation ; he 
mentioned, I think, the cases of cottars 
and sub-tenants. As far as the case of 
cottars is concerned, he seemed to- 
think the Act had not had much appli- 
cation. 

Dr. CLARK: Not in one single 
case. 

*Srr C. J. PEARSON : Well, the in- 
ference I should draw from that is that 
the Act has either not been required in 
the case of cottars or that the condi- 
tions have been so satisfactory that. 
there has been no occasion for an 
appeal to the Commissioners. The hon. 
Member says that sub-tenants were 
included in the Act—that they were 
intended by Parliament to be in- 
cluded in the Act. I would only 
remind him that while the Supreme 
Court of Scotland does not arrogate 
to itself any power to over-ride the 
Crofters Commission, or to. review 
its decisions under the Act, that Court 
is quite within its power in deciding, 
in @ competent proceeding, whether 
sub-tenants have been excluded. 
The intentions of the Legislature must 
be construed by a Court of Law accord- 
ing to the words used by the Legisla- 
ture, and in so construing them I am 
not aware that the Act has been in- 
fringed in the least in the direction the 
hon. Member indicated. One word 
as to the second part of the Resolu- 
tion—as to improvements. There can 
be no doubt from the words of the Act 
of 1886 that the Crofter Commissioners 
are bound—are expressly enjoined—to 
take into account the unexhausted im- 
provements which existed on the land 
when fixing a fair rent. What differ- 
ence is there between tinat, an instruc- 
tion by Parliament to a judicial 
tribunal, and the proposal now put 
forward as if it were an ameliorative 
one? In one sense we can all agree 
with the hon. Member on the point; 
but my agreement with him is founded 
on the fact that the Act provides ex- 
pressly for the very thing which he 
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desires to obtain. When the hon. 
Member for Caithness was on that 
part of the subject, what was it to 
which he pointed? How did he pro- 
pose to demonstrate to the House of 
Commons that the instruction of Parlia- 
ment to the Commissioners had not 
been technically carried out? He gave 
one instance cnly, an account of an 
interview he had had with a valuer. 
Dr. CLARK : It -was a letter. 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: He had a 
communication with a valuer, and it 
came to this: that in the opinion of that 
valuer one of the elements to be taken 
into consideration in fixing a fair rent 
was whether the land was in its own 
nature capable of improvement, and 
that that was credited to the owner. 
“The improvability of the land is part 
of the value of the land. The question 
is, to whom ought that part of the value 
to be credited? If it is to accrue 
to the crofter, the hon. Member's 
language, translated into plain English, 
means that fair rent is to be fixed on 
prairie value. Then I ask, was that the 
meaning and intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman's legislation in 1886? 
Most of this discussion has dealt with 
the enlargement of holdings, and sub- 
sidiarily with the creation of new 
holdings. Well, Sir, I am at a loss 
to follow the figures which the hon. 
Member has submitted to the House 
on this subject. I have taken out 
some of the figures as accurately as 
I can, and I find that including 
Sutherland — you cannot get much 
benefit from the figures if you exclude 
one of the counties—the total figures, 
down to the end of 1891, show 
that the number of enlargements 
granted—a great many more have 
been considered—has been 32. I 
do not say that is a large num- 
ber, but I think it is considerably more 
than the figures of the hon. Member 
But then this enlargement of holdings 
affects a considerable number of in- 
dividuals. The result is that it has 
taken effect in an extension of hold 
ings in the case of 527 crofters. I do 
not say that that is all that might 
have been done, or all that was ex- 
pected to be done. But I have 
listened with interest and expectation 
in order to hear in what respect those 
safeguards which the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself put into his Biil in refer- 
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ence to the terms on which land should 
be taken for the enlargement of hold- 
ings, could be safely and appro- 
priately limited or done away with. I 
have not heard of a single one of these 
safeguards upon which any Member 
laid his finger, and said, “‘ That is too 
restrictive,’ or that it should be 
abolished. And I think if hon. Mem- 
bers will only read those ‘safeguards as 
contained in one of the clauses of the 
Act, including even those that deal 
with deer forests, they will see that 
while these restrictions recognise the 
large and legitimate interest of the 
landowner where his land is to be 
taken away from him, in most cases 
also they are obviously for the inte- 
rest of the crofters themselves, and 
of the crefter community in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Now, it is a 
serious thing to raise by Resolution, 
and without any attempt to enter into 
details, the question of abolishing or 
materially modifying these restrictions, 
which were found to be just and reason- 
able. At the same time it is true, as I 
have said, that the enlargement of 
holdings does not bulk largely. That 
may be owing to the poverty of the 
people, who have to satisfy the Com- 
missioners that they could utilise the 
additional lands before they are meted 
out to them by the Commission. As 
to the assertion that the failure of that 
part of the Act to produce a large 
effect has been owing to the restric- 
tions which were imposed, I have 
heard, at all events, nothing to-night 
to make me think that this is so, or 
that these restrictions are capable of 
very large modification with safety to 
the community which are most inte- 
rested. As to the creation of new 
holdings, there again I come to the 
historical basis of the legislation. You 
abandon that altogether when you 
propose to give the same rights to 
those who have gone quite recently and 
who have settled down without being 
able to attach themselves to the old 
historical tenure. It seems to me you 
will be in danger of creating a fresh 
class of crofters, who in turn will re- 
quire Acts for the enlargement of their 
holdings. That part of the Resolution, 
which was very little spoken to, and 
which was not much elaborated by the 
hon. Member who moved it or the hon. 
Members who have supported it, is one 
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which is entirely met by the proposal 
in the Amendment. The Amendment 
moved to this Resolution is one which 
the Government are quite prepared to 
accept; and it appears to me it is in 
that direction that the true solution of 
this problem is to be found. The 
Amendment safeguards the question 
of improvements. It recognises that 
it is proper that where a crofter 
is having a fair rent fixed he should 
have his own improvements withdrawn 
from the consideration of the fair 
rent which should be awarded. For the 
reasons which I have assigned the Re- 
solution seems to me to be inadmissible, 
and the Amendment to suggest what 
will ultimately be found to be the true 
and safe policy. 

*(10.46.) Mr. FRASER-MACKIN- 
TOSH (inverness-shire): I think the 
people of the Highlands will be very much 
disappointed with the speech which we 
have just heard. All the arguments it 
contained were used six years ago. I 
am glad, however, that the late Lord 
Advocate has stood out boldly on this 
occasion and expressed himself in a 
distinct manner that the changes in 
the Act which were suggested by the 
Crofter Members in 1886 should now 
be carried out. The Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the St. Rollox 
Division of Glasgow has my hearty sup- 
port. When Lord Napier’s Commis- 
sion was investigating the grievances 
of the people of the Highlands in 1883 
the question of the amount of rent did 
not come before us in an acute 
form. The great question that came 
before us was, according to the words 
of the people themselves, ‘‘ more land,” 
and that cry rose from every district, 
from every locality of the Highlands 
and Islands. Until more land is given 
to the people the Highland question 
will never be solved. The Lord Advo- 
cate has referred in his speech to the 
fact that nothing was said as to how 
extension of holdings was to be 
given and carried out. Perhaps I 
might be allowed to mention to the 
House a matter that came under my 
own observation within the last 14 days 
to show the necessity—I may say the 
absolute necessity—for increased hold- 
ings in many parts of the Highlands and 
Islands. I visited for the first time in 
a parish in the Island of Skye, in my 
own county, a township called Elgol. 
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It was a miserable place, cribbed,. 
cabined, and confined, bordering upon 
the sea. There were 37 heads of 
families, including in all 200 souls. 
It was formerly, within the memory of 
people living in that place, only occu- 
pied by five heads of families, who lived 
there in comfort, a credit to them- 
selves and to the people they belonged to. 
But bythe operations of the former land- 
lord whole townships were cleared 
off in other parts of the estate 
and crowded into this place. A 
great deal of sickness prevailed there: 
some years ago; fever spread in it; 
nurses had to go there from Edin- 
burgh, and a number of people died. 
Why should not these people be. 
provided for when I mav say there are 
hundreds of acres of land lying waste in 
the hands of the proprietor of this. 
very estate, without any stock upon 
it or being devoted to any good 
purpose whatever? The above case 
has come under my own observa- 
tion; and there are hundreds of them 
all over the Highlands and Islands. 
in the same position. One word as 
regards the class called “ cottars,” 
who may be described as holding a 
worse position than the labourers in 
England. From a property in South 
Uist a petition was sent to me, signed 
by 30 heads of families, making the 
most grievous complaints of the way in 
which they have been treated under 
the Crofters Act. Formerly these poor 
people were allowed to take land for 
a certain time for a certain purpose; 
now, Owing to the restrictions under 
the Crofters Act, if a crofter allows a 
cottar for a few months a bit of land 
even for raising potatoes, there is a 
danger, under the Crofters Act, of his 
tenure being destroyed. I was very 
glad to hear the speech of the late Lord 
Advocate this evening. But I must 
say that if three-fourths of his Bill had 
been omitted and struck out altogether, 
it would have been an excellent 
Bill. As to the Amendment that 
has been moved by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, I am very glad in 
one sense to hear it; but it is not a 
proper answer to the demand that is 
now before us. That there should be 
an increase of the small proprietary all 
over Scotland isa suggestion that I am 
very much in favour of, and if the 
hon. Gentleman will bring forward a. 
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Motion to that effect I will be most 
happy to support it; but in the mean- 
time, as I do not consider his Amend- 
ment to be a fair or legitimate answer 
to the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for the St. Rollox Division, I 
must vote against it. 

*(10.55.) Sm G. O. TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton): I must say 
that the announcerhent of the Lord 
Advocate has thrown a very new 
element into the Debate. At any 
rate, from this side of the House we 
cannot be charged with what we are 
usually char, with in this House— 
namely, bringing forward a sensational 
Motion compared with that which has 
been accepted by the Government. We 
keep ourselves entirely within the limits 
of the Act of Parliament, which has 

both Houses and has been 
tested for five years; and we ask the 
Government to amend it. But the 
Government meets us by supporting a 
Resolution, and a Resolution which 
has not been commended to the House 
by any detail, by any argument on 
principle, but a Resolution which opens 
up an immense field. That is to say, 
that a system of land purchase is the 
proper method to deal with the griev- 
ances of the Highlands. Now, upon 
that point I will only say this: that 
we will discuss that when we come to 
the right time, when it is brought for- 
ward by a responsible Government in 
the shape of a definite proposition. 
But at present all we say about it is 
this: that we do not accept it as an 
answer to the demands brought for- 
ward in the present Resolution, 
because these demands are demands 
upon the landlords of the Highlands. 

We ask that they should restore to the 
tenants that which Parliament—as I 
will show in a few moments—has pro- 
claimed to be the tenants’ right; and 
we do not wish toshift the burden from 
their shoulders to the shoulders of the 
general taxpayers, who include all the 
tenants, all the labourers, all the men 
of businessin England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland alike. Now, the Lord 
Advocate says that no reasons—no 
adequate reasons—have been given for 
this Resolution. There are four clauses 
in the proposal of my hon. Friend. The 
last in order, but by far the most im- 
portant, is that proposal which is at the 
bottom of the improvement of society 
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inthe Highlands, which is the sub- 
stance of the aspirations of the people, 
and is the enlargement of their holdings 
and the acquisition of more land. Now, 
this is no new question. It has already 
been approved in principle by Parlia- 
ment. The princi es by which Parlia- 
ment expected to * able to carry out 
this great boon to the ple of the 
Highlands are pee 4. in several 
pages of the Statute Book ; but unfor- 
tunately, in this part even this most 
defective measure, the Crofters Act, was 
largely found to be defective. I shall 
venture to read two or three sentences 
from the speech in which the Crofters 
Act was introduced in 1886 :— 

“This is a Bill founded strictly on the 
historical and local circumstances of a very 
peculiar district. We do not want ‘to make 
the crofter a possessor or a landed proprietor. 
He and his ancestors never have been landed 
proprietors or possessors ; but they claim the 
right of grazing a certain number of sheep 
and cattle on the higher pastures on payment 
of acertain rent. Without that right neither he 
nor they could live; and we propose to a 
genuine crofter with a genuine holding in 
possession of that right.” 

That was the intention of the Crofters 
Act—of one main part of the Crofters 
Act. But the Crofters Act has failed 
to carry out that intention for reasons 
into which I will not enter at this 
moment. These reasons are exposed 
to the public in the very able succes- 
sive Reports of the Crofters Commis- 
sion, and more especially in the special 
Report which on my. urging the 
Government laid before the House in 
the year 1888. The aspiration of 
Parliament was that every genuine 
crofter should have his holding 
enlarged, if necessary, out of the land 
that is at present put to other uses. 
That was the aspiration of Parliament ; 
and what has been the result? In the 
year 1891 there were 59 applicants 
from Argyllshire; none of them had 
their holdings enlarged. There were 
244 applicants from Inverness-shire ; 
no holdings were enlarged. There 
were 244 applicants from Ross and 
Cromarty; and not a single holding 
was enlarged. It was the same in all 
the rest of Scotland, and in the case 
only of 113 applicants in Suther- 
land were holdings enlarged. In 
1890 there were 111 individuals in 
Sutherland who were benefited by the 
Act by having enlargements of their 
holdings ; and over the whole of the rest 
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of the Highlands only 44 individuals 
were benefited by the Act, so that in 
the course of these two years those who 
obtained moorland were only 22 on an 
average in each year, except in Suther- 
jandshire, out of 40,000 crofters in Scot- 
land, of whom 25,000 come already 
under the scope of this Act. Now, 
what is the case of — poor 

ople? They are people who have 
A cash days an evicted from their 
holdings which Parliament by legis- 
lation has deliberately pronounced to 
be, in part at least, their property. 
‘There is one single proprietor who in 
old days removed altogether six whole 
townships, restricted the grazing of 
others, collected all the people who 
remained into the diminished area, 
and largely increased the rents of 
that area. That is a specimen case. 
I do not give the name—I do not 
give the place. It is an old story; 
but Parliament has now pronounced 
by the Crofters Act that the people 
who remained on the land—and 
equally those people who were turned 
off the land—had a very definite, 
tangible, moral, and what ought to 
have been, and is now, a legal part, 
in their own farms. Parliament is 
therefore absolutely bound to place 
these people in the position in which 
they were before they were deprived of 
that which by legislation Parliament 
has pronounced to be their right; but 
whether Parliament is justified or 
obiigated to do so or not, at any rate 
it has announced that it thinks that 
it ought to do so, and this Resolution 
of my hon. Friend is for the purpose of 
making it affirm that the Act which it 
has passed is insufficient and ought to 
be amended. Now we come toanother 
clause of this Resolution—the extension 
to the leaseholders. I listened very 
carefully to the speech of the Lord 
Advocate, and I could find no single argu- 
ment of any sort or kind against that ex- 
tension. on ke of my right hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. J. B. Balfour) not 
having been sufficiently careful to make 
his Land Act perfect all at once. I 
must say that I think it is greatly to 
the credit of my right hon. and learned 
Friend that the first draft of the 


Crofters Act was so very efficient, so 
very complete. What is the story of 
Ireland? First, there was the Land 
Bill of 1871, then the Land Bill of 
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1881; and it was not until there had 
been two great Land Bills that the 
matter culminated in the Land Bill of 
1887, which gave to the leaseholder a 
part property in his farm. It is a very 
little thing that we should ask in this 
the second attempt at land legislation 
for Scotland that which this Govern- 
ment have done in the third attempt at 
land legislation for Ireland. If it is 
for the benefit of the crofter who is not 
a leaseholder, if it is his ht to 
obtain this position, it is bic. 2 for 
the benefit of the crofter who is a 
leaseholder, and it is equally his right ; 
and it is of the most enormous benefit 
that every part of the crofting ula- 
tion shouid be included in this Bil iL It 
is for the benefit of the individual. I 
do not know that in any place in 
which I have travelled I ever saw any- 
thing more interesting than the change 
in the houses which were occupied 
upon the crofts after the crofters came 
into the secure tenure of their holdings. 
I have seen a little village, at the higher 
end of which there were a number of 
houses which were as good as the best 
cottages in the North of England; 
while at the other end were the ruins 
of poor hovels, which were as bad as 
the worst hovels that, I am sorry to 
say, I have seen in some parts of the 
West of Ireland. The old hovels were 
the buildings in which the crofters 
lived before they had security of 
tenure; the new cottages were the 
dwellings which they built after they 
had obtained security of tenure. There 
you have an indication of the advan- 
tage to the individual. But what an 
advantage it is to the community! 
Another thing I was told on all 
hands. We here at a distance have 
been very much perturbed, and I think 
greatly shocked, at the lawlessness 
of the Highlands. It was a fact 
that for several years, and during the 
best of one Administration and 
the whole of another—these Adminis- 
trations coming from different pay 
in this House—the Queen’s writ did 

run in a great part of the Highlands, 
and rents could not be collected, no 
serious attempt being even made to 
collect them. I was informed, when I 
was in the Highlands, that in those 
parts of the country to which the Com- 
mission had not gone there was the 
greatest difficulty in getting the rent— 
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in some cases even an impossibility ; 
but when the Commission had once 
gone there, when they had dealt with 
the arrears in that sweeping way in 
which they did deal with them, when 
they had fixed a rent which the con- 
science of the people recognised to be a 
just rent as the law proclaimed it to be, 
then from that moment, and after that 
moment, the rents began to be freely 
and regularly paid. The immense 
benefit to the individual, and the im- 
mense benefit to the community, which 
would be granted by extending to the 
numerous leaseholders those benefits 
of fixity of tenure and fair rent which 
have worked such miracles on the 
populations who have come already 
within their sphere, requires to be 
answered by much more serious argu- 
ments than the not very convincing 
tu quoqgue which was levelled by the 
present Lord Advocate across the Table 
against my right hon. Friend. For my 
own part, I believe Parliament is quite 
prepared to lay down this doctrine— 
that every holding on which the tenant 
substantially creates the fixtures should 
come under the Act, even when that 
tenement and that farm is held on 
lease. The limit should be a limit of 
rent, and, if Parliament so chooses, a 
limit of locality. But within that 
locality, at any rate, and within that 
rent, the tenements ought to be 
brought within the beneficent opera- 
tions of this most important Act where 
the permanent improvements are made 
by the tenant, and not by the land- 
lord. And now, Sir, I am much 
obliged to the House for hearing me 
so attentively while I have gone through 
the main propositions of this Resolu- 
tion. There is only one that remains, 
and that is the proposition that all im- 
provements made by the tenant or his 
predecessor in the same family, and not 
paid for by the landlord, should be ex- 
pressly exempted from the operations of 
rent. This part of the Resolution is, I 
conceive, framed to meet the anxious 
feeling that exists in the Highlands as to 
the universality of the obligation upon 
the Commissioners of taking into con- 
sideration the improvements which 
have been made by the crofter 
and his predecessor. It is very gener- 
ally felt in the Highlands that the first 
clause of the sixth section in the Act 
directing the Commissioners to take 


Sir G. O. Trevelyan 
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is not sufficiently strong, and has not. 
been carried out with sufficient regu- 
larity. Whether that is the case or not. 
I do not know; but this I do know, 
that wherever I went I received memo- 
rials from the people of the district, and 
that those memorials invariably con- 
tained two prayers, whatever else they 
contained—first, that the land contiguous 
to the crofter’s holding should be avail- 
able for the enlargement of such hold- 
ing; and, secondly, thatall the improve- 
ments of the holding of the crofter 
should be attributable to the crofter 
occupant thereof, except to the extent. 
to which the landiord might prove such 
improvements to have been executed or 
paid for by him. Now, those two peti- 
tions are the gist of what the Highland 
people wish and desire. They are en- 
tirely within the four corners of that 
great Bill which Parliament in its 
wisdom passed in 1886—a Bill, I will 
venture to say, which, in itsoperations— 
where its operations have been put into 
foree—has been more successful and 
more thorough in procuring those things 
which Parliament wished than _ per- 
haps any other Bill which Parliament 
has passed. And it is to supplement 
this Bill, and not in any way to go 
beyond it, that we ask this House of 
Commons this evening to agree to the 
Amendment. 

(11.13.) Tae FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Bawrour, 
Manchester, E.): The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has, perhaps, a better title to 
speak on the merits of the Crofters 
Act than any other gentleman 
in this House, because, unless my 
memory fails me, he was the person 
who was the sponsor for the infant 
which he now so much eulogises. I am 
rather surprised that he finds that the 
Bill he introduced to Parliament now 
requires amendment. Of course, I 
admit that after six years’ experience 
any Bill, drafted by whomsoever it may 
be, may well require re-consideration 
and amendment in detail, and I do 
not think that even the handiwork of 
the right hon. Gentleman may not re- 
= some re-consideration. But as I 
shall presently show, the alterations 
which he now desires to make in the 
Act strike at the very root and prin- 
ciple on which the Bill was orginally 
framed, and are inconsistent with the 
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into consideration those improvements. 
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very fundamental considerations which 
he advanced to the House in defence of 
that Bill when he first brought it be- 
fore us. I propose to deal briefly with the 
three points raised by the Amendment, 
and especially the defence of those 
three points as presented to our con- 
sideration to-night by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I shall take the last point 
he has brought before us first, that 
namely connected with the improve- 
ments of the crofters. On this sub- 
ject, as has been quite truly remarked 

y more than one speaker, there is no 
disagreement in principle between the 
two sides of the House. We are all 
agreed that the crofter should have full 
right to the value of the improvements, 
and that his rent should be fixed after 
an ample estimate has been taken of 
the value of those improvements. And 
yet, says the right hon. Gentleman— 

“T am continually receiving memorials from 

all parts of the Highlands praying that these 
improvements may be properly valued.” 
If they are not properly valued, it is 
either the fault of the Act, or it is 
the fault of the Commission. But as 
I do not believe it is the fault of the 
Commission—and I am sure it is not 
the fault of the Act—I cannot but be- 
lieve that the memorials which the 
right hon. Gentleman has received err, 
as other memorials err, by being 
founded on an imperfect knowledge of 
the facts. What says the Act? The 
Act says that— 

“In fixing the rent the Crofter Commission 
shall hear parties and shall fix the rent 
after considering all the circumstances of the 
case, the holding and the district, and particu- 
larly after taking into i ion any per- 
manent or unexhausted improvements on the 
holding and suitable thereto which had been 
executed or paid for by the crofter or his pre- 
decessor in the same family.” 

Now, Sir, these words are wide. The 
right hon. Gentleman peepee 
thinks they are imperfect. He has not 
told us, and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. J. B. Balfour 
sitting next to him has not tol 

us, in what respect they think 
they are deficient. Both have said 
that better provision should be made 
for dealing with the improvements of 
the crofter. They had the words of 
their own Act—I presume drafted by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour) and approved of 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir G. 
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Trevelyan)—before them, words which 
appear to cover every conceivable case 
in which the crofters require compensa- 
tion, and they have not condescended 
to inform the House in what particular 
these very wide words are deficient, in 
what possible manner any crofter 
whose case is justly adjudicated upon 
by the Crofter Commissioner can be 
damnified in respect of his improve- 
ments; and until the framers of the 
Act show us how it is deficient, 
what is the use of coming down and 
telling us that it ought to be amended ? 
Can we conceive a less business-like 
transaction than telling us the crofters’ 
improvements are not adequately safe- 
guarded and yet not telling us in what 
particular the safeguards provided by 
the Act are deficient, and in what 
particular they ought to be amended ? I 
agree with the principle laid down in 
the Act and repeated by the two right 
right hon. Gentlemen and by the mover 
of the Resolution; but before it is 
worth while for the House to take 
into consideration what new statutory 
defence shall be provided for the 
crofters in this particular it surely is 
not too mu¢h to ask those who were 
originally responsible for the Act to 
tell us in what particulars they think 
that it falls short of the object for 
which they framed it. owever, 
I do not propose to delay the House 
upon any subject upon which we are 
agreed, although I think in this par- 
ticular matter the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentlemen savour rather of vague 
rhetoric than of business-like sugges- 
tion. I turn to what the right hon. 
Gentleman describes as the main part 
of the Motion, and what in fact is 
described as the part of the Motion 
which deals with the only por- 
tion of the Act in which an 

deficiency has been shown. I think 
that was an incorrect expression 
of the right hon. Gentleman, for 
the Bill also requires amendment on 
the subject of leaseholders. At all 
events, the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman is that that is the main 
deficiency in the Act, and, therefore, 
the main and most important clause 
in the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for St. Rollox is that which deals with 
the enlargement of leaseholds. It will 
be admitted that compulsorily to en- 
large anybody’s holding, be he crofter 
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or anybody else, at the expense of some- 
body else’s holdings, is a very serious 
step to take, and one which Parliament 
will take if at all, only after providing 
every safeguard and precaution. I wish 
to know what are the safeguards and 
precautions in the original Crofters Act 
which the right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site wish to see either omitted or 
amended? In their interesting Report 
laid before the House, and dated 1887, 
the Crofters’ Commission enumerated 
the reasons which, in their opinion, 
rendered the number of cases in 
which they could compulsorily enlarge 
the crofters’ holdings fewer than 
they could desire. Those reasons were 
two. The Bill laid down that a holding 
may only be increased out of contiguous 
land which is either in the occupation 
of the landlord or is not on lease; and 
also that before the crofter can claim a 
compulsory enlargement of his holding, 
he should see that he has adequate 
money to work his existing farm. I 
wish to know which of those two 
reasons the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite desire to see either abrogated 
or modified ? Do they seriously think 
that the position of crofters is to be im- 
proved, not by increasing their farm by 
the process of addition from contiguous 
land, but by dealing with another farm 
in another district which they are to 
cultivate in addition to their present 
holding; and if they think neither 
of these two restrictions should be 
removed, do they think that the 
restriction as regards the means of 
cultivation should be removed? In 
other words, do they think it is a 
proper thing for this House to enact 
that land should be compulsorily taken 
away from a tenant who has money to 
cultivate the land, and handed over to 
a tenant who, by my hypothesis, has 
not? It appears to me, if I might 
venture, to say so, that though we 
would all like to see small crofters’ 
holdings enlarged, the difficulties could 
not be got over by any possibility 
through a simple modification of the 
Crofters Act. Poverty is the main 
reason why these holdings cannot be 
increased. The aggregation of poor 
tenants on a poor soil, in a poor 
climate—that 1s the reason why they 
cannot increase their holdings—and 
that is not a state of things which can 
be done away with by a simple Amend- 
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ment of the Crofters Act, whatever 
hon. Gentlemen, for electoral or other 
purposes, may say to the contrary. 
The right hon. Seuiieian drew a 
pathetic picture as usual as to the 
crofters being removed in enormous 
numbers from their original holding 
on a certain great estate. Everyone 
who heard him must know that he 
referred to the Sutherland Estate. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN dissented. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He must 
have done so. I know the Highlands 
as well as the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I never heard of any estate on 
which families have been removed on a 
large scale within the last two or three 
generations except the Sutherland 
Estate. On that estate, I boldly say, 
though it is not a popular doctrine in 
some parts of the House, the 
public spirit shown by the owners, 
whether mistakenly or not—I 
believe it was not mistaken—is 
deserving of the highest admiration. 
It is a matter of historic notoriety that 
they do not make money out of that 
estate, but that they spend money upon 
it, and that for generation after gene- 
ration they have lavished fuuds drawn 
from other parts of the country in at- 
tempting, according to the best of 
their lights, to improve the position of 
their people. I am, perhaps, audacious 
enough to think that after the criticisms 
Ihave ventured to pass—I will not say 
upon the suggestions made by right 
hon. Gentlemen, but upon the pious 
opinions they have expressed—we shall 
not hear any more of any modification of 
the Crofters Act in the direction of 
giving additional powers for the exten- 
sion of holdings. I therefore turn to 
that part of the Motion which deals 
with the inclusion of leaseholders. And 
here I confess I listened with immense 
surprise to the right hon. Gentleman. I 
could perfectly understand Members 
rising in other parts of the House and 
saying, ‘‘ You have extended the Irish 
Land Act of 1881 to Irish leaseholders, 
why not extend the Crofters Act of 
1886 to leaseholders in the crofter 
counties?” That is a very plausible 
argument, but it is not one which 
comes very well from the right hon. 
Gentlemen who framed the present 
Act, because they distinctly framed it 
on the ground that the crofters, holding 
from year to year by customary tenure, 
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have peculiar rights through that tenure 


ies 


not possessed by any other farmers in 
this island ; the whole basis of their 
legislation was an historic basis. The 
whole ground cn which they moved the 
Bill was that there is a customary 
tenure prevailing in the Highlands by 
which the crofters possess certain rights 
from which afew landlords here and 
there desire to drive them, and because 
they take that view of their own Bill 
they themselves resisted the very 
Amendment for which they are now 
going to vote. It appears to me, 
whether it is i or wrong to 


introduce leaseholders into the Bill, 
it is impossible for any man who 
sincerely believes in the original ground 


upon which this Act was introduced to 
suggest such an Amendment or to 
support it when suggested by others. 
First let us consider the anal 
brought forward in regard to indent. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Clackmannan (Mr. J. B. Balfour) 
has repeated to-night an argument he 
used on a former occasion. He said, 
both then and now— 

“ When the Bill was introduced I was pre- 
pared to resist this Amendment ; but now a 
Conservative Government have extended to 
Irish leaseholders the privilege claimed for 
crofter leaseholders [ am absolved from my 
principle, I am ‘permitted to vote for that 
which | have formerly spoken against.” 

I do not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman used that argument as a 
tu quoque argument, a form of argu- 
ment to which I have no objection ; or 
whether he thought it absolved him in 
foro conscientia. I can hardly believe 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in the 
silence of his own chamber, and re- 
flecting over the Bill he himself has so 
laboriously drawn, was really satisfied 
in abandoning his own principles in 
regard to Scotland simply because it 
had occurred to him that he might 
attack the Unionist and Conservative 
Party for abandoning their principles 
with regard to Treland. But what did 
this Irish analogy mean? In 1881 a 
Bill was passed, not for a portion of 
Ireland, but for the whole of Ireland ; 
not for a few Irish tenants, but practi- 
cally for all; not for tenants below a 
certain valuation, but for tenants 
whatever their valuation might be. 
From that Bill leaseholders were 
nominally excluded. How does that 
compare with the Crofters Bill? 
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The Crofters Bill did not apply 
even to the whole of the agri- 
cultural population, but only te 
an infinitesimally small rtion 
of it; and in the very limited district 
in which it did apply it applied 
only to a very limited class of tenants 
—tenants who held land at a rent 
under £30. There is another distinc- 
tion which appears to me to have 
escaped almost every hon. Gentleman 
who has argued on the subject. The 
right hon and learned Gentleman who 
attacked the Unionist Party for extend- 
ing the Act of 1881 to Irish lease- 
holders talked as if Irish leases had 
not been interfered with before that 
date. That was a profound mistake. 
The Act of 1881 not only interfered 
with Irish leases, but interfered with 
them in a fundamental way. The 
essence of a lease is that the landlord 
lets his land to a tenant on certain con- 
ditions for a certain period at a certain 
rent, and on the condition that at the 


‘end of the lease the land should be 


given back to him in the same condi- 
tion in which it was originally let. 
Were Irish leases left uninterfered 
with? Why, that last condition, the 
most essential of all, was absolutely 
destroyed under the Act of 1881. It 
is true that the conditions as regards 
the cultivation of land were not inter- 
fered with; but it was provided that, 
when leases came to an end, the land 
should not be given to the landlord to 
be dealt with as he desired, but that 
the tenant who had the end of the 
lease should thenceforth be a tenant 
with all the rights under the Act of 
1881, with fixity of tenure, and a right 
to have a fair rent fixed. Thus, under 
the Act of 1881, the greatest right of 
ownership the landlord had was deli- 
berately taken away by the British 
Legislature, and the Act of 1887 did 
not so much deal with leases as with 
the small fragments of leases left by 
the legislation of six years earlier. The 
framers of the Crofters Act of 1886, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bridgeton and the right hon. and 
learned Member for Clackmannan, 
whom we have heard with so much 
pleasure and, I may add, with so much 
astonishment to-night, deliberately ex- 
cluded leases altogether from the Act. 
They said, and said rightly I believe, 
in the language of the hon. Member for 
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Bast Lanark, that the tenant who 
holds under lease is ipso facto not to 
be included in the crofter class, 
as he is not a customary tenant 
and has not the historic basis 
of tenure which a ecrofter has. 
Under the Act of 1886 not only were 
leases not touched, in the sense that 
rents were touched, they were not 
touched at all. They were not touched 
in the sense that the Irish Act of 1881 
left leases untouched; they were 
touched in no sense whatever, and the 
landlord at the end of these leases 
became the absolute owner of the land 
as in England he becomes the absolute 

ssesscr of the land when it is no 
onger held by the lessee. Do not hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen see the enor- 
mous difference between the cases in 
Ireland and in Scotland? The argu- 
ment is that there is some anal 
existing in the case of Scotland to 
justify this extension of the Act of 1887 
to Scotland, but there is no such 
analogy. Argue the question on its 
merits if you like, but there is no 
analogy. There was no suggestion in 
the case of the Irish Act of 1887 that 
we were for the first time interfering 
with contracts, whereas you are in this 
case, for the first time, proposing that 
contracts fairly entered into between 
landlord and tenant shall be set aside 
in the interest of one of two parties. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour) has alluded to cer- 
tain cases which have come within his 
knowledge of leases having been entered 
into in the crofter counties, after the 
Act of 1886 was introduced, but before 
it became law. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Before the 
Commission went there. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am quite 
sure he has not attempted to deceive 
the House, or in any way to exaggerate 
the cases as they have reached him. 
They are monstrous cases, and there 
is not a word of defence to be said on 
either side of the House for the man 
who deliberately used force for the 
purpose. If it can be shown that 
illegitimate pressure was exercised to 
take advantage of the hiatus between 
the introduction and the passing of 
the Act, by all means let us apply such 
remedies as the cases require. But 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
will admit such cases are few, and 
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stand outside the general scope of 
the proposition. ow many other 
cases are there? They must be very 
few. I do not believe there is a 
crofter of the few who hold leases on 
the whole of the west coast of Scot- 
land. I do not know whether any hon. 
Gentleman has heard of such. I have 
made inquiries, and I have heard of 
none. As we all know, the great mass 
of the crofter population is congested 
there ; and if yt leaseholders exist, 
they would be found there if any- 
where. I do not believe they exist in 
great numbers. Even those most 
anxious for the Resolution will hardly 
maintain that there are any great 
number of persons to be found whose 
cases would be ameliorated if this 
provision in regard to the breaking of 
leases were carried out. What are we 
asked to do? For the sake of an 
occasional tenant scattered here or 
there in the more thinly-populated 
districts in the eastern partsof Scotland 
we are asked for the first time in the 
history of legislation in this country 
to introduce a provision for the breaking 
of contracts deliberate! entered into 
between landlords and tenants. — Is 
that a contingency the House con- 
templates with equanimity? Is that a 
form of legislation hon. Members 
seriously think will benefit the persons 
for whom it is intended? We are 
occupied four days in the week at pre- 
sent in the discussion of the Small 
Holdings Bill, and hon. Members oppo- 
site desire that the measure should 
tend to the creation of small tenants 
rather than small owners of land. 
They are anxious to see the number of 
small agricultural tenants increased. 
Do they think that if they interfere 
in this matter of leases, of contracts 
between landlords and tenants, that 
there is a single landlord in England, 
Wales, or Scotland who will be idiot 
enough ever to make a contract with 
a small tenant unless he is obliged? 
Do hon. Members not see that by this 
kind of interference they are render- 
ing it impossible for any of those con- 
tracts to be made, which in their 
speeches on every day in the week, 
except Tuesday at 9 o'clock, they have 
led us to believe they desire to have 
carried out? Is it not madness to say 
to a landlord who has entered into a 
contract with these small tenants, 
i 
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“You have entered into these agree 
ments, but we break them.” Will any 
landlord enter into such a contract 
in? If under such circumstances a 
landlord should ask my advice, I should 
say, ‘Parliament has begun to take 
these matters into its own hands ; 
leave them to Parliament to finish. 
Let Parliament undertake the whole 
administration of land.” It would be 
foolish for a landlord to enter into a 
contract with a small tenant under such 
circumstances, because, however equit- 
_ able the arrangement might be, he 
might find Parliament coming down 
and quashing the bargain, and making 
some other arbitrary proposal to which 
he had never beena party, and which, if 
he had foreseen, he would never have 
assented to. Is it not a monstrous 
suggestion that we should, for the sake 
of a fractional part of an insignificant 
section of the Scotch population—in- 
significant, 1 mean, in point of numbers; 
the leaseholders are but a fraction of the 
crofters, as the crofters are relatively 
insignificant in point of numbers to the 
population of the whole gountry—is it 
not monstrous to say that for this 
fraction of the population we should 
lay down a new principle of legislation 
the end of which you cannot foresee, 
which is based upon no settled ground 
whatever, having no plain object in 
view, apparently doctored to meet some 
particular electoral cry, not intended and 
not suited to benefit any large portion of 
the agricultural community in England 
or Scotland? If you once begin to 
break leases, I do not see@®where you 
are to stop, and why you should leave 
any contracts unbroken. I confess I 
do not see how the community which 
exists on contracts, and contracts 
alone, can hold together. These are 
considerations which demand serious 
attention. Do not let us to-night vote 
for an Abstract Resolution which cannot 
be carried into effect without the 
disastrous consequences I have ven- 
tured to foreshadow. Easy it is, very 
easy, to vote these Resolutions. They 
appear to carry with them no special 
responsibility, for, after all, they are 
vague and may mean nothing, they are 
vain and empty sounds until embodied 
in legislation. Unless you can see your 
way to legislation applying to all classes 
of the community—and you would 
shrink from any such general applica- 
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tion—it would be insane to pass such a 
Resolution on which such legislation is 
to be ultimately founded. 

(11.50.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling, &.): I am 
not going to make a speech, but 
I may be permitted to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman a question. 
We have not heard any announcement 
from the right hon. Gentleman as to 
the attitude he assumes towards the 
abstract Amendment to the Resolution’ 
moved by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Renfrew (Mr. Shaw Stewart), which 
was accepted in the name of the 
Government by the Lord Advocate. 
The Amendment suggests the alterna- 
tive of land purchase applied to the 
crofter districts, and I think it is some- 
what remarkable—it is due to over- 
sight probably—that the right hon. 
Gentleman has not alluded to that 
Amendment accepted on his _be- 
half by the Lord Advocate. I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman does he 
endorse what was said by the Lord 
Advocate ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear! 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
And in that case whether the Govern- 
ment intend during the present Session 
to propose legislation for land purchase 
in the crofter districts of Scotland ? 

(11.52.) Mr. ANGUS SUTHER- 
LAND (Sutherland): I have no desire 
to intervene at any length. The right 
hon. Gentleman has been pleased to 
attribute to us the design of bringing 
this matter forward for electoral pur- 
poses. If wehad had any such design 
it would have served its purpose in 
drawing from the right hon. Gentleman 
the speech he has just delivered. The 
right hon. Gentleman has twitted m 
right hon. Friend on the action he too 
in to the Act, and he has said 
that he approved the principle of the 
Act. But the right hon. Gentleman 
said on the second reading :— 

“T give assent to the Second Reading with 
grave misgivings, and I will do my best in 
Committee to remove from the Bill as much 
as may be of the evils in it which I fear are 
ingrained in the very fabric and substance of 
the measure.” 

I am free to admit that so far as my 
knowledge goes the right hon. Gentleman 
did his best in Committee to remove 
those features to which he objected. 
I admire the spirit of the right hon. 
Gentleman very much—it had many 
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qualities ; but it lacks any quality 
that will find for it acceptance in the 
Highlands to which the Resolution 
applies. He made a great deal of the 
want of analogy to the case of the 
inclusion of Irish leaseholders, but I 
prefer to take his own ground ard to 
take the proposal on its merits. On 
that ground we justify the proposal, 
for we find that P sss the operation 
of the Act an imaginary line is drawn, 
on the one side of which a man has his 
rent reduced from 30 to 50 per cent. 
with security of tenure; while on the 
other side an unfortunate crofter must 
continue to pay his old rack-rent merely 
because he happens to be a leaseholder. 
Such there are in my own consti- 
tuency. A great deal has happened 
since 1886. Leaseholders in Ireland 
have been given fair rents and 
security of tenure. The arguments 
used to-night against the Resolution 
have been trotted out time after time, 
and I cannot withhold admiration from 
the courage of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in bringing forward the high old 
Tory arguments which have been so 
repeatedly knocked down. I need not 
further refer to them. Meanwhile, 
what has become of the Amendment? 
It is, in my opinion, a far more revolu- 
tionary proposal to buy up the crofts 
than to extend the existing Act. It 
might be desirable under certain condi- 
tions, but now it would perpetuate the 
evils of which we complain. First, 
there must be a redistribution of the 
people on the soil, and after that we 
may consider a scheme of land pur- 
chase. That part of the Resolution 
which relates to an inquiry has not 
been much noticed. That clause has 
been put in because it has been asserted, 
though not this evening, that there is 
no land in the Highlands available for 
the purpose. This we deny, and so we 
ask for an inquiry and an authoritative 
declaration on that point. I heartily 
commend this very reasonable Resolu- 
tion to the favourable consideration of 
the House. 

Question put. 

(11.55.) The House divided :— 
Ayes 113; Noes 152.—(Div. List, 
No. 121.) 

Question proposed, “That those 
words be there added.” 

It being afterj Midnight the Debate 
stood adjourned till To-morrow. 


Mr. Angus Sutherland 
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CORN SALES. 
RE-APPOINTMENT OF SELECT 


COMMITTEE. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Select oe be re-appointed 
to inquire and re upon the various weights 
and ‘Sessuren ~ for the sale of grain 
throughout the United Kingdom ; the desira- 
bility of selling in by weight only or by 
measure and weight, and, in the event of either 
being considered desirable, the extent to which 
either might be enforced ; the desirability of 
the adoption of a uniform weight, either for 
the United Kingdom or any _ of it; if a 
uniform weight is desirable, the standard to 
be adopted; and whether there should be one 
standard for all kinds of in; and if not, 
what should be the stan for each kind.”— 
(Mr. Jasper More.) 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): This 
is a question in which Ireland is in- 
terested, but on looking over the names 
I find that only one Irish Member is 
nominated, and I do not know that he 
will be able to attend. I am not 
aware either whether the usual course 
has been followed in making the selec- 
tion and to allow a little time for con- 
sideration. I object to proceeding with 
the appointment of the Committee 
now. 


THe SECRETARY To THE 
TREASURY (Mr. Axers Dovenas, 
Kent, St. Augustine’s): The usual plan 
has been adopted in the selection of 
names, and in a Committee of 13 Mem- 
bers there is the usual proportion of 
Irish representation. 

Mr. SEXTON: I do not find that 
there is agy Member connected with 
the interests of agriculture in Ireland. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion for 
the appointment of the Committee is 
apart from the nominations to serve on 
the Committee. 


Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow): May I suggest to the hon. 
Member that 4 should allow the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, and I 
shall be perfectly willing to compl 
with any wish expressed by Iris 
Members, and, indeed, am anxious that 
Trish interests should be —— 
I hope he will not force his objection. 


Mr. SEXTON: I have no doubt of 
the good disposition of the hon. Member, 
but the,interests of Ireland must be safe- 
guarded. 

Motion deferred tfil To-morrow. 
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EDUCATION CODE, 1892. 

*Sm A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.): The 
Motion I have to make relates to the 
examination of teachers and pupil 
teachers, extending the number of 
opportunities for teaching and for 
examination. It is simply a recogni- 
tion of the lectures, classes, and 
certificates of the University Extension 
System as a sufficient test, and I am 
glad to say the Vice President of the 
Council assents to the proposal as an 
improvement in the Code. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That an humble Address be we a to 
Her Majesty praying that the following be 
added to the Code of lations by the Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council on Educa- 
tion, 1892, in page 39, column 5, at bottom of 
of column, aid :— 


8. Marks will also be given to candidates 
who shall present University Extension Cer- 
tificates awarded by the University of Cam- 
bridge, the University of Oxford, or the 
Universities Joint Board, London, provided 
that the certificates shall have been obtained 
for a course of study in one subject, other 
than those mentioned in the Schedule or in 
Notes 5 and 6 thereof, which has been pre- 
viously approved by the Department and is 
certified to have included attendance at not 
less than 24 weekly lectures and classes.”— 
(Sir Albert Rollit.) 


Motion agreed to. 
To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


SOLICITORS’ APPRENTICES (IRELAND) 
(COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT). 


Mr. SEXTON: I move for the 
Return in its amended form. I desired 
to have the evidence also, but I find the 
Treasury object to that on the score of 
expense. To the Report I understand 
there is no objection. 


Copies ordered— 


“Of the Reports of the Commissioners 
appointed by the Treasury to inquire into and 
re} upon the matter at issue between the 
Irish Benchers and the Incorporated Law 
Society of Ireland regarding the allocation of 

of the Stamp Duty on Indentures of 
licitors’ Apprentices in Ireland.” — (Mr. 
Seaton.) 


{10 May, 1892} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





DUBLIN BARRACKS IMPROVEMENT 
(re-committed) BILL.—(No. 218.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Mr. SEXTON: Can the hon. 


re apa give us any explanation of 
this ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. _ Broprics, 
Surrey, Guildford): The Bill was 
very carefully considered by a Com- 
mittee upstairs. I do not know whether 
the hon. Member is aware that it deals 
with the matter of procedure for the 
arbitrator in reference to property to be 
taken. There was no opposition up- 
stairs. Two Irish Members were on the 
Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON : Were the Members 
present ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: One was. The 
hon. Member for North Longford was 
absent. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is notice of 
an Instruction down on the Paper, 
which, if the Bill goes forward now, 
cannot be moved. 

Mr. SEXTON: That Motion is in 
the name of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), 
who is not now able to attend in his 
place. The Bill is not so urgent, I think, 
that it cannot stand over for a day. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


SALMON AND FRESHWATER 
FISHERIES BILL.—(No. 258.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

As amended, considered. 


New Clause— 
(Provisions subject to application of Act to 
Ireland.) 


“In the application of this Act to Ireland 
the following provisions shall take effect :— 

(1.) This Act, so faras is consistent with 
the tenor thereof, shall be read as one 
with the Fisheries (Ireland) Acts, 1842 
to 1891; 

(2.) The date “ the first day of Novem- 
ber,” shall be substituted for the date 
“the third day of September ; ” 

(3.) The powers of opening and detain - 
ing packages conferred by this Act shall 
beexercisable only by officers appointed 
for that in writing by the In- 

spectors of Irish Fisheries ; 
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4. er gay ep be taken, in manner 

. > povided by this Act, against a person 
contravening any of its provisions,”— 
(Mr. Barton.) 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Sm E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.): 
I hope the hon. Member will not press 
this clause. The Bill deals with England 
only, and he knows that the Fishery 
Acts for England and Ireland differ 
and that the close time is different. If 
it should be desirable to apply such 
legislation to Ireland it should take the 
form of a separate Bill. 

Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid): The 
object the Bill has is one I think very 
desirable to carry out in Ireland, and 
the application could very well be made 
by the clause I suggest. If the hon. 
Baronet objects, I will not press it, but 
at the same time I do think the clause 
meets the case of Ireland, and I do not 
think there is any reason why it should 
not be inserted. 

Mr. SEXTON : The Amendment is 
of a somewhat complicated character, 
and I will not attempt to go into its 
merits, but until we have the advantage 
of the counsel of Irish members con- 
versant with the subject, I think we had 
better postpone the Debate. 


Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


ALLOTMENTS PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL.—(No. 308.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (MORTON FEN) BILL.—(No. 314.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL.—(No. 305.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL.—(No. 306.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


BUILDING LANDS RATING AND 
PURCHASE BILL.—(No. 244.) 


Order for Second Reading [25th May] 


read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


{COMMONS} 





Act (1882) &c. Bill. 


WATERMEN’S AND LIGHTERMEN’S COM- 


PANY BILL (NO. 144.) 
Read a second time, and committed to a 
Select Committee of Seven Members, Four to 
be nominated by the House and Three by the 
Committee of Selection. 
Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented three clear days before the meeting 
of the Committee be referred to the Commit- 
tee; that the Petitioners praying to be heard 
by themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be 
heard against the Bill, and Counsel in 
support of the Bill. 
Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 
Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(¥r. 
Wootton Isaacson,) 


MILITARY LANDS CONSOLIDATION 


BILL.—(No. 184.) 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [28th March], 
“That the Bill be committed to a 
Select Committee.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill committed to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL,—(No. 224.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAYS BILL.—(No. 50.) 
Order for Second Reading to-morrow 
read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


MOTIONS. 





PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 

° (No. 3) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir M. Hicks Beach, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade, under “ The General Pier 
and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to Killala, 
Stornoway, Sutherland, and Torquay, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir M. Hicks Beach and 
Sir J. Gorat. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 335.] 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS AcT (1882) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Brunner, Bill to amend 
“The Municipal Corporations Act, 1882,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Brunner, Mr. 
Neville, Mr. T, P. O'Connor, and Dr. Com- 
mins. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 336.] 
House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


' Wednesday, 11th May, 1892. 


Mr. Speaker was in his place shortly 
after Twelve o'clock, but not until 
twenty-five minutes before One o'clock, 
and after attention had been called to 
the number of Members present, was 
a quorum found. 


ORDERS OF THE 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 35.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*(11.40.) Mr. MATTINSON (Liver- 
pool, Walton): I had hoped that the 
good sense and fairness of principle 
upon which the Bill is founded 
would have enabled the Second Read- 
ing to pass without any opposition. 
But I find notices of opposition have 
been given from more than one quarter, 
and therefore I must say a few words 
as to the object of the measure and 
the necessity for it. The object is to 
amend the Municipal Corporaticns 
Act in the direction of removing a 
difficulty—a serious difficulty I allow, 
but a senseless difficulty, and one 
founded on no principle in the way of 
the re-adjustment of municipal bound- 
aries in cases where such re-adjustment 
is found to be necessary. I do not 
know what will be admitted in this 
Debate ; but I think I may assume that 
it is vital to the principle of popular 
representation that there should be 
some approach to equality of voting 
power in the constituencies, whe- 
ther in relation to Parliamentary 
or municipal representation. It 
follows that there ought to be some 
practical provision by which the in- 
equalities in the voting power of con- 
stituencies which may from time to 
time arise may be cheaply and ex- 
peditiously remedied. It is matter of 


DAY. 


common knowledge that the centres of 
population are continually shifting, 
growing here and declining there ; and it 
is obvious that arrangements for the 
division of representation which may 
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be perfectly fair in a town to-day may 
become unfair in ten years’ time, and 
may, indeed, become a scandal, a 
mockery of ay oe institutions twenty 
years later. The House will scarcely 
credit how imperfect the provision 
in the present state of the law is 
in regard to the correction of the 
difficulties and anomalies that arise. 
I believe I am right in saying that 
the original Act of 1835 made no 
provision at all for dealing with the 
matter. It provided for the defini- 
tion of the limits of a borough, and 
of the wards within the borough, but 
there it stopped, making no provision 
for the future revision; and for a con- 
siderable period after 1835, in cases 
where there was necessity for revision, 
there was no course open to a munici- 
pality but to come to Parliament 
with proposals for private legislation. 
In 1859, for the first time, Parliament 
proposed to apply a corrective, and in 
that year an Act was passed, which I 
think was substantially re-enacted in 
the Act of 1882, and constitutes the 
law which prevails at the present time. 
The legislation of 1859 and 1882 pro- 
vides that upon petition the Queen in 
Council may make an order with regard 
to the re-arrangement of municipal 
wards, and subsequently, after local 
inquiry, issue an Order re-defining the 
wards. Unfortunately, and as I think 
probably by inadvertence, a difficulty 
has been created by the wording 
of this legislation, and two limita- 
tions imposed on the exercise of 
this power have combined to render 
the power given to the Queen in 
Council practically a dead letter. 
We propose in the Bill to deal with 
these limitations. Parliament enacted 
that no petition should be sent to the 
Queen in Council, unless and until it 
was signed by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Town Council. That has 
been construed to mean not two-thirds 
of the members present on the occasion 
of passing a resolution for the peti- 


tion. That meant a _ considerable 
clog on the action of a muni- 
cipality. Worse than that, the 


view acted upon has been that in 
order to set the machinery of the Privy 
Council in motion it is necessary that 
the petition presented should be sub- 
scribed by two-thirds of the total 
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number of persons elected to the Town 
Council. Now, I think it goes without 
saying that the effect of such a provi- 
sion has been to place a great power, a 
most unreasonable power, in the hands 
of a minority to prevent the question of 
a re-adjustment of wards being eon- 
sidered. It is not necessary for those 
who are determined, rightly or wrongly, 
tostick tosome inequality in the division 
to take any active steps or incur the 
odium of public opinion; they have 
only to remain quiescent and refuse 
their assent to a petition. That is one 
and the main difficulties we propose to 
deal with in this Bill. But there is 
another difficulty which has grown out 
of, as I conceive, the unhappy wording 
of the Acts of 1859 and 1882. As the 
law stands, it is necessary, if there is 
any petition to the Privy Council at all, 
to petition for a change in the number 
of wards as well as in the boundaries 
of wards. Now, it often happens 
that there is local necessity for a 
change in the limits of a ward; but 
it rarely happens that there is necessity 
for changing the number of wards. 
This is a further difficulty put -in the 
way of those who may desire reform. 
These are the two limitations which at 
the present time exist to the power 
vested in the Privy Council for the 
correction of anomalies, and I think the 
mere statement of these limitations 
should command sympathy with the 
desire for their removal. But I should 
like further to point out that not only 
is legislation in this matter theoretically 
defective—that appears on the face 
of it—but this legislation has practically 
worked in a way most detrimental to 
free play and free action being given 
to popular representation in municipal 
administration. I have here a number 
of facts compiled and founded on Re- 
turns made by Town Clerks in different 
boroughs. I will not weary the House 
by going through them all, but I will 
call attention to a few which I think 
will satisfy the House that throughout 
the municipal boroughs of England 
and Wales there is a vast mass of 
anomalies and irregularities which call 
for legislative attention. I find in 
Birkenhead there is one ward with 423 
electors, and another ward quite close 
to it with 3,456 electors, the voting 
power in one ward being eight times 
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that of the other. In Brighton there is 
one ward, the Pavilion Ward, with 849 
electors, and the St. Peter’s Ward with 
4,620; at Manchester a ward with 
1,183 as against another with 5,993; 
and in Newcastle a ward with 869 
electors, and another with 3,952, 
a proportion of five to one. In 
Sheffield I find there is one ward, 
Upper Hallam, with 503 electors, and 
another, Attercliffe, with 5,785—a pro- 
portion of ten to one. There is another 
case at Sheffield, St. Phillips, with 
2,794 and Eccleshall with 11,961, each 
being represented in the Town Council 
by six members. Leaving these places, 
I should like to mention to the House 
the cases of three municipal boroughs, 
and in regard to which my connections 
give me some actual knowledge. Take 
the case of Carlisle. In that city 
there is one ward called St. Mary’s 
Ward with about 270 electors, while 
there are two great working-class wards 
each of which has within a trifle of 
3,000, the relation being ten to one. That 
isone case. Then there is the exse of the 
town of Blackburn. I find here there 
is one ward, St. Mary’s,with 713 voters, 
and there is the Park Ward with 5,218 
—a proportion of seven to one. And 
now | come finally to the case of Liver- 
pool, which does not differ in principle 
from any one of the cases I have pre- 
viously mentioned. So far as the 
principle of the inequality and in- 
Justice is concerned, the case of Liver- 
pool is precisely the case of the other 
towns ; but as regards the incidence of 
the injustice, the case of Liverpool is 
incomparably stronger. Will the 
House credit that in the City of Liver- 
pool you have at the present moment 
this state of things. There is one 
ward, called Pitt Street, with about 
710 electors, which returns three 
Councillors to the City Council, and 
you have another ward, Everton Ward, 
with an electorate of 23,145, which has 
only exactly the same representation 
and the same influence in regard to 
municipal government as the 710 
electors of the minute ward of 
Pitt Street. But that is not 
all, because the gross and _ pal- 
pable injustice to which I have 
called the attention of the House runs 
all through the representation of the 
city ; and it has this broad and general 
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result: In Liverpool there are 74,000 
municipal electors, who are divided 
more or less unequally among 16 wards. 
Now, there are three wards—Everton, 
West Derby, and Toxteth—which 
among them have 44,000 out of the 
74,000 electors, and yet those three 
wards, with that preponderating pro- 
portion of electors, only return to the 
City Councils nine members, while the 
remaining 30,000 burgesses, divided 
amorg i3 wards, return to the City 
Council 39 Councillors. Submitted in 
another way the result is this: that 
four-sevenths of the total electorate of 
Liverpool do not return one-fifth of the 
representatives, while three-sevenths 
return more than four-fifths. That is 
the case of Liverpool, and I make bold 
to say that if it stood alone it would 
constitute a sufficient case for the 
intervention of this House tocorrect such 
a travesty upon the system of popular 
representation. Let me say before I 
sit down what we propose in this Bill. 
We do not propose in any way to 
interfere with the authority which has 
finally to determine the question 
whether there ought to be any re-ad- 
justment of municipal boundaries and 
what that re-adjustment ought to be ; 
and I hope that fact will be a sufficient 
answer to the suggestion which has 
been made, that there is any desire 
on the part of any of us to jerry- 
mander the representation of Liverpool. 
The responsibility of determining 
whether, in the first place, a case is 
made out for the change ; and, in the 
second place, the determination of what 
change—that responsibility we leave 
where it was before. But the defect 
of the present system is this: that the 
authority which tas power in the 
matter has no initiative of itsown. The 
authority can only be set in motion asthe 
result of local intervention, and all that 
we propose to do by this Bill is to 
remove the difficulty in the way of that 
local intervention. We propose to do 
that in two ways; we propose to 
apply in this case the sound and whole- 
some principle which Parliament has 
generally applied—that the vote of the 
majority of the elected Town Council 
shall be sufficient, at any rate, to start 
the machinery which will enable this 
matter to be considered by the 
authority. We propose that a bare 
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majority of the Town Council shall 
take the place of the existing fantastic 
suggestion that two-thirds of the 
whole Council shall be necessary ; 
and, in order to meet the possible case 
of the failure of a Town Council to do 
its duty, we propose as an alternative 
chat a certain number of the burgesses 
in any ward shall themselves have 
the initiative of sending to the Pri 

Council a petition to start the atl 
ings. We propose further, while we are 
legislating,to get rid of the other difficulty 
which exists—namely, that if you peti- 
tion for the re-adjustment of the limit 
of the municipal boundaries, you must 
also petition for a change in the num- 
ber of wards. The law in future, if 
this Bill obtains sanction, will be that 
you can either petition for a change in 
the number of wards, or for a change 
in the boundaries of the wards, or for 
both. That is our Bill, and I suggest 
that its justice and equity are as clear 
as the extent of the evil it is designed 
to meet. I notice that there is 
opposition to this Bill, but I am 
not going to anticipate anything that 
may be said in support of that 
opposition. I have some difficulty, 
however, in thinking that the oppo- 
sition can be persistent, because it 
is the opposition of Radical Members, 
gentlemen who pose as the champions 
of popular principles and popular ideas. 
Therefore, I have difficulty in believing 
that hon. Gentlemen who, on the plat- 
forms cf the country pose in that cha- 
racter, are on this May afternoon going 
to turn reactionaries by doing all in 
their power to oppose the passage of a 
Bill founded upon popular principles, 
and the object of which is to give fair 
play to the majority in the muni- 
cipal administration in this country. 
I do not wish, so far as this opposition 
may be of a local character, to say 
more than one word about it, because 
this Bill is general in its character, 
and I do not wish to entangle its 
discussion with the details of any 
local controversy. I trust, however, 
the House will note the character 
of the local opposition to the Bill, and 
I suggest that the measure of that oppo- 
sition is the measure of the necessity 
of this Bill. If the representatives of 
the minority in a certain city oppose 
the Bill this afternoon, the House and 
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the country will form its own judgment 
as to what justice the majority of the 
ratepayers in that city will receive 
at their hands. I only wish now 
to say this final word. I do not be- 
lieve Parliament will depart from the 
principle which it has always pursued 
of refusing to allow special interests 
to stand in the way of general interests ; 
Ido not believe the House will recog- 
nise in the case of Liverpool a vested 
right in injustice and inequality; 
believe, on the contrary, that this House 
will accept the Bill on the broad ground 
that it is a measure the scope of which 
is general, that it isa measure founded 
upon the principles which now prevail, 
and, further, that it is a practical mode 
of dealing with a practical grievance. 
This Bill is one which most municipal 
corporations desire to-day, and which 
every municipal corporation will want 
shortly. I beg to move its Second 
Reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Mattinson.) 


Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Ex- 
change): I oppose this Bill in spite of 
the way in which it has been intro- 
duced into this House by my hon. and 
learned Friend opposite, and in spite, 
too, of what he has said. I do not 
hesitate to say that the Bill would 
be better described by the title: 
“A Bill to Gerrymander the Wards of 
the Municipality of Liverpool,” than by 
the title which it holds, and which is 
innocent enough on the face of it. But 
the devices of my hon. and learned 
Friend are not sufficient to conceal the 
identity of the right hon. Gentleman 
who sits in front of him, and who 
stands behind him in regard to this 
Bill. One thing those with experience 
of Liverpool are almost certain to re- 
cognise is that when there is going for- 
ward any political manipulation in the 
city the right hon. Gentleman will not 
be far off. With regard to the devices 
to which my hon. Friend has resorted 
on the present occasion, the right hon. 
Gentleman has apparently considered 
it wise not to identify himself with the 
measure, probably deeming the other 
course inconsistent with the dignity of 
a position in the Privy Council and 
membership in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment. But, Sir, notwithstanding that, 
I think we recognise the master mind 
behind, for I do say, in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s favour, that he is a past- 
master in the art of so arranging 
electoral divisions as to give an undue 
preponderance of Tory votes to Liver- 
pool. For my part, I trust he will not 
have an opportunity to exercise his un- 
doubted abilities in that direction with 
regard to the present division of the 
Municipality. My first objection to 
this measure is founded upon the fact 
that it isa local measure and nothing 
else; and if the House desires to be: 
convinced upon that point, I do not. 
think I need go further than to point 
out the names upon the back of this 
Bill. Without one exception they are 
those of the Tory Members for the 
Port of Liverpool, and I think my hon. 
and learned Friend must have been 
laughing in his sleeve at us when he 
disavowed any local intention in regard 
to this Bill, and suggested that there 
was a very ‘burning desire for it else- 
where. 

Mr. MATTINSON: I did not dis- 
avow any local intention. This Bil? 
will correct injustice in Liverpool ; but. 
it will go far beyond that, and correct 
injustice all over the country. 

Mr. NEVILLE: I am glad there is 
no difference of opinion between us or 
that ground. It is a Bill the object of 
which is to deal with alleged injustice 
in Liverpool. 

Mr. MATTINSON: One of the 
objects. 

Mr. NEVILLE: It may have the 
effect of removing injustice outside 
Liverpool, but that has nothing to do 
with the origin and support of the Bill. 
Now it seems to me that it would be 
setting up a very bad precedent to in- 
troduce a measure altering the general 
law of the country in order to meet an 
alleged injustice in one particular case, 
and to enforce that argument I think I 
need not do more than point to the 
state of the Benches opposite on this 
occasion. Here is a Bill which, as I 
think I shall be able to show, proposes 
an alteration of a very serious nature 
in the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1882, by which the Municipalities 
throughout the country are regulated. 
It is supported, in the first instance at 
all events, by the representative of a 
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particular borough, but little or no 
interest is taken in it throughout the 
country. I do not believe half-a-dozen 
Municipalities are aware of its existence, 
zand I therefore ask the House to pause 
and consider very carefully the nature 
wf the proposed change before voting 
for the Second Reading of this Bill. I 
feel sure that ‘hon. Members on both 
sides will admit that the general prin- 
ciple I have stated-—namely, that there 
should not be an alteration of the 
general law of the land in order to meet 
@ particular case of injustice—is a right 
principle, and ought not to be departed 
from except where a very strong case 
of injustice is made out. Well, I pro- 
pose to show that there is nothing in 
the case of Liverpool which can justify 
thon. Members opposite in asking for 
-an alteration in the general law to meet 
‘it. In the course of my remarks on 
that city I shall have to speak of the 
«onflicting interests between Liberal 
and Tory there. No doubt some 
persons will say that Party politics 
ought not to obtain at all in municipal 
government. (Hear, hear.) I am 
‘surprised that a Member of this House 
should commit himself to such an 
‘opinion, because I think anyone who 
has only a superficial acquaintance 
with municipal government in large 
cities must recognise that there is no 
‘other reasonable system upon which it 
«an be carried on. So long as Party 
‘Government is conducted on the prin- 
ciple of division into two broad lines, 
whether you call them Liberal or Tory, 
Progressive or Moderate, I do not care 
—but so long as that method obtains, I 
‘believe you have the most satisfactory 
‘system human ingenuity has yet devised 
for carrying on the government of a 
free country or city. Therefore, Sir, I 
do not think I owe any apology to the 
House for speaking of the Liberal or 
‘Tory cause in connection with the 
municipal affairs of a city like Liver- 
pool. Undoubtedly there is practically 
the same line of cleavage between Tory 
and Liberal in municipal matters as in 
Imperial affairs, and politics generally. 
I have no doubt that in 99 cases out of 
every 100 the habit of mind which leads 
‘a man to declare himself Liberal or 
Radical in regard to Imperial affairs 
-will place him on the same side in 
municipal affairs. With that preface, 
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let me call the attention of the House 
to the municipal history of Liverpool, 
extending over nearly 50 years. During 
the whole of that period that city has 
been under the absolute domination of 
the Tory Party. At the present time, 
however, very strong indications are 
apparent of a weariness of this Tory 
domination, and Tory seats have been 
lost year after year in the municipal 
elections. It is not unreasonable that 
there should be these strong indications 
of a desire for a change on the part of 
the citizens of . Liverpool, because, 
despite a magnificent corporate estate, 
they find themselves burdened with 
heavy taxation and the town swarming 
with public-houses, a state of things for 
which they have to thank those who 
have had the regulation of their city 
for the past 50 years. At all events, 
whether they are right or wrong, the 
people of Liverpool are evincing a 
desire to see if the other side cannot do 
something better for them, and I do 
not hesitate to say, Hence this Bill. 
What is the present position of muni- 
cipal affairs in that city? Of the 
elected Councillors there are 28 on 
the Liberal side, and 20 on the 
Tory side ; but then there are 16 Alder- 
men, every one of whom is a 
Tory. Upon the termination of the 
present Council eight of these Alder- 
men will have to retire, and of course 
eight will have to be elected in their 
place. Should the Liberals gain at 
the next municipal election one seat, 
they will then have an actual majority 
in the Council, as they now have a 
majority of elected Councillors. It is 
obvious if that programme is carried 
out, as the Tories in Liverpool fear, 
there will be at all events a temporary 
end to their long ascendency, and it is 
with the view of meeting that difficulty 
by what they call a re-arrangement of 
the wards that this Bill is introduced. 
For my own part I do not think it is a 
fair device for the purposes they have 
in view. I do not object to a good 
fight, and I hope when I get a defeat I 
can bear it well. But I like to fight 
fairly, and I think in this case the 
Tories have not kept to the rules of the 
game. And, Sir, I am fortified in this 
view by this reason—the anomalies 
which my hon. and learned Frend has 
pointed out have existed for a con- 
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siderable number of years, and are 
anomalies which exist in a greater or 
less degree all over the country, both 
in Parliamentary Divisions and in the 
wards of Municipalities, because at the 
present time the principle of equal 
electoral divisions has never been 
accepted in this House. This is a ques- 
tion which when it is dealt with should 
be dealt with as a whole, and not 
as it affects one particular locality. 
Curiously enough, just twelve years ago 
the Tories in Liverpool found themselves 
in a position almost identical with that 
which they occupy to-day. They dis- 
covered that if they lost one more seat 
at the municipal elections, the Liberals 
would have an absolute majority and 
have the management of the city in 
their hands. Thereupon the injustice 
of the distribution of the wards 
immediately struck the Tory mind. 
It had existed before, but it had suited 
their purposes, and it was only on 
the memorable occasion I have referred 
to that the injustice of the exist- 
ing state of things flashed upon 
them. An agitation was begun, and 
steps were taken to introduce a Bill on 
the same lines as the present one. 
Well, Sir, that scheme never took final 
and definite shape, because in the in- 
terim a better device occurred to the 
Tory mind, which had the desired 
result without putting that Party to 
the inconvenience and danger of an 
alteration of a system which, on the 
whole, had worked so much in their 
favour. I think I am not wrong in 
saying that the Gentleman who dis- 
covered the device 1s the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Forwood). At 
all events, he always obtained the credit 
for it, and it was considered another 
evidence of his astuteness in municipal 
matters. Now, the device was this. 
There were a great many Tory voters 
who had duplicate and _ triplicate 
qualifications, giving them the right to 
vote in different wards in the borough. 
Of course, such a course was contrary 
to the whole spirit of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, but that was im- 
material. The brilliant idea was to 
send a circular round to these persons, 
inviting them to poll early and often. 
This invitation was.readily accepted, 
with the result that the dreaded catas- 
trophe was averted. Instead of losing 
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a seat, the Tories gained several. Well, 


it may be said, “What advantage 
could accrue from that? Obviously, it. 
was a flagrant breach of the law, and 
could not pass unnoticed, and upon a. 
petition being presented the matter 
could be set right.’’ Yes, but observe the: 
extraordinary astuteness of the scheme. 
You cannot petition in a moment, and 
owing to the faulty condition of the: 
law, as soon as Councillors are elected 
they are entitled to vote for the election 
of Aldermen. Consequently those gentie- 
men who had obtained their seats by 
the exercise of the duplicate and tripli- 
cate franchise on the part of their Tory 
supporters turned up on the 9th of 
November and enabled the Tory Party 
to select eight Aldermen of their own 
political colour. A petition was in due: 
course presented, and a Commissioner 
was sent down to try the case, and Iam 
sorry to say he had to describe this. 
Tory device as a fraudulent one, and 
several of those elected Councillors were: 
unseated. But that did not matter, 
because eight Tory Aldermen had been 
elected who could not be turned out, 
and so the Tories were left in posses- 
sion of their ascendency for another 12 
years. Now, Iam sure hon. Members. 
will not be surprised when I tell them 
that with the success of this device the: 
anxiety of the Tories for a re-arrange- 
ment of the wards began to cool and 
gradually faded away, and it was not 
until the same position of affairs again 
began to stare them in the face that 
they bethought themselves of bringing: 
in this Bill. In answer to my hon. 
Friend who suggested that I should 
find a difficulty in opposing this Bill, 
because, in effect, it provides for the 
right of popular representation, I would 
point out that its great defect is that it 
takes away from popular representation 
that power which is intended to be 
given, and is given, by the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1882. My hon. 
Friend spoke of the extraordinary pro- 
vision of a two-thirds majority. I 
wonder, in reading that Act, it did not. 
strike him why that two-thirds majority 
is required. It is tolerably easy to see 
the reason. The Municipal Corporations. 
Act provides that one-third of the Cor- 
poration shall consist of Aldermen, and 
consequently the effeet of the two-thirds: 
regulation is this—that you can petition 
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for a re-constitution of the wards when 
—and only when—you get a majority 
of the elected Councillors ; and it was 
with the very object of giving the wards 
themselves a voice in saying whether 
there should be a re-constitution of 
them that this provision as to a two- 
thirds majority was inserted. The 
effect of my hon. Friend’s Bill will be to 
transfer the power from the hands of 
the elected Councillors to the hands of 
the Aldermen, and on that ground I say 
that every man who believes in Local 
Government being conducted by the 
representation of the pecple themselves 
ought to support me, and resist the 
Second Reading of this Bill. Now, my 
hon. Friends opposite know quite well 
that the Liberals in Liverpool have 
from time to time suggested an altera- 
tion in the size and distribution of the 
wards. But it is not on the question 
of whether it may be right or wrong to 
re-arrange the wards that I base my 
present opposition to this Bill. Thisis 
only part of a larger question, and can- 
not be fairly touched without entering 
upon other matters germane to it, in- 
cluding the present incidence of the 
rates and the power of the Aldermen 
to vote for their own election. 
I say this is part of a larger question, 
and you cannot enter upon it without 
entering upon those that are germane to 
it; and while we are perfectly ready to 
have taken into consideration at one 
and the same time the incidence of 
the rates, the power of the Aldermen, 
and the distribution of the wards, hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side wish to 
deal only with the re-distribution of the 
wards when it serves their purpose, and 
to relegate to the future or to perpetual 
limbo the other questions. I will refer 
to a Report which was made by a Sub- 
Committee of the Council appointed for 
the purpose of considering the re- 
distribution of the wards at the time 
the Tories were in power and Tory 


Members formed a large part of the | 


Committee. The Report says— 
“Tnasmuch as no re-arrangement of the 
wards can, in the opinion of this Committee, 
be accomplished withcut manifest injustice 
to the ratepayers in the absence of spec al 
provision for securing an equitable adjust- 
ment of the rates, having regard to the 
rateable value, indebtedness, and other 


incidents in the parish wards and on the 
townships respectively, it be reported to the 
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Council that no re-arrangement can be satis- 
factory without securing adequate pro’ 

of the rating interests in the parish wards and 
on the townships respectively.” 

So that here you have in the year 1883 
a declaration by a Sub-Committee of 
the Council that the proposal which my 
hon. Friend places before the House to- 
day is one which cannot justly be 
carried out without reference to the 
incidence of rating in the borough. I 
ask the hon. Member how he proposes 
to deal with this question? Why is 
there in this Bill no provision for the 
re-distribution of the incidence of rating 
in the borough of Liverpool when a 
Committee of his own Council, whose 
Report I have read, say that one pre- 
posal without the other would be unjust 
and unsatisfactory? How is it that 
what was unjust and unsatisfactory to 
the Tory mind in 1883 is now in 1892 
just and satisfactory? I think I have 
sufficiently indicated what is the 
ground of the support of the present 
Bill. Let it be remembered that this. 








is not a mere struggle between two 
| Parties in Liverpool. That the existence 
| of that struggle was the occasion of 
| the Bill nobody can deny, but it is a 
| Bill which proposes to deal with every 
| Municipality in the country ; and I ask, 
, are hon. Members prepared, having 
regard to the tendency of popular 
opinion, to transfer the power from the 
elected Councillors of a Municipality to- 
the Aldermen? That is what this Bill 
does in fact. It takes away from the 
elected Councillors the right to say aye 
or no whether some such petition as is 
referred to shall be presented, and 
vests it in the Aldermen, so that the 
Aldermen, backed by a very small pro- 
portion of elected Councillors, can 
present a petition and embark on an 
attempt to jerrymander the wards 
wherever they think it would be to 
their advantage. It is perfectly idle to 
suppose that an inquiry of this kind 
does not open the door to jerrymander- 
ing, and it is impossible to suppose that 
astute politicians would not take advan- 
tage of it. Can we have a clearer 
example than in the re-distribution of 
seats at Liverpool, with respect to 
which the hon. Member is entitled to 





| full credit for the service he did his 
| Party? The borough of Liverpool used 


to return two Tories and one Liberal, 








the Tory representation being in the 
proportion of two to one. The majority 
was not a large one, and so near, in- 
deed, were the Parties in strength, that 
I believe I am right in saying that on a 
poll of something like 40,000 the 
majority would be 2,000 or 3,000. - I 
dare say also the House remembers that 
at the last bye-election, before the re- 
distribution, Liverpool showed an 
actual Liberal majority and returned a 
Liberal Member. This shows at least 
that the Tory majority was very small. 
Now,under the re-distribution,the Tories 
get seven of the seats and the Liberals 
two. That is nota fair re-arrangement ; 
and the Liberals fear that if the re- 
arrangement of the wards is left in the 
same skilful hands, the same disastrous 
results will follow if the present Bill 
finds favour with the House and ex- 
isting Corporations are empowered to 
-re-distribute the wards to suit their 
own purposes. The whole object of 
this Bill is that it should become law 
before the next 9th of November ; 
because if it does not it will fall to the 
ground. Is it a right thing to give to 
every existing Corporation in the 
country the power to try before the next 
9th of November, if they can so gerry- 
mander their wards as to give them a 
majority which they would not other- 
wise have? Such a course would be 
most unjust. This matter was not 
before the ratepayers last 9th of 
November, and the present Corpora- 
tions have not been returned with a 
view to the re-distribution of the wards 
in any way, and consequently you 
will have a Corporation who are 
moribund, who are in the last 
phase of their existence, attempting 
to secure their return to power by a re- 
arrangement of the wards waich has 
not been submitted to the people to 
whom they are responsible, and upon 
which they would have no possible 
opportunity of consulting the people. 
I think it would be a monstrous thing, 
and the effect of this Bill would be that 
every expiring Corporation would be in 
@ position to jerrymander. That seems 
to me to be an argument of very great 
weight against the Second Reading of 
this Bill. We ought to know more 
-about.the views of the Municipalities 
themselves. If this were not unjust with 
regard to Liverpool, as I think it is, it 
Mr. Neville 
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might well be unjust in the case of 
other Corpcrations, and yet we are asked 
to blindly rush in and alter what has 
been the law of the land for the last ten 
years without knowing. the view of a 
large number of the Municipalities. It 
is quite true there are anomalies, but 
I would ask the House to bear in mind 
that this question is of much larger im- 
port than is suggested by the present 
Bill. In Liverpool the question of re- 
distribution cannot be attempted alone 
without the danger of doing injus- 
tice in respect to the incidence of 
rating, and yet there is no provision 
for anything of the kind in the Bill, 
and I hope the House will consider 
what they are asked to do in 
reading this Biil a second time. 
It has been suggested in the newspapers 
that my hon. Friend is to have the 
support and assistance of the Govern- 
ment in this matter. I do not pretend 
myself to know the views of the Govern- 
ment, and I hope, in common with 
others, before many weeks are over I 
shall have an opportunity of giving my 
views with regard to the action of the 
Government during the las* six years. 
But I do not think so badly of the 
Government as all that, and I think my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Mattinson) must be 
reckoning without his host when he says 
he is going to have their assistance in 
this matter. No doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman oppesite (Mr. Forwood) and 
the Liverpool members will go into the 
same lobby, but that is a very different 
thing from obtaining the support of the 
Government. I venture to think the 
Government must know their ground in 
the country very little ifthey give their 
support to such a practice as this, for 
in spite of the sobriety with which my 
hon. Friend introduced this measure, 
and in spite of his appeals to us to 
remedy this injustice of which no one 
complains, and in spite of the wonderful 
case which has been dug out and which 
has been supported by hon. Gentie- 
men opposite to the best of their ability, 
I say it is perfectly obvious to the 
House that this is a proposal that 
excites very little interest in the 
country outside the particular borough 
of Liverpool. I feel sure that the 
Government will never lend themselves 
to an alteration of the law in a case of 
this kind. I almost think from 
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a Parliamentary int of view I 
should be glad if I were to discover 
that I have formed too good an opinion 
of the Government, and that they sur- 
ported my hon. Friend and took up 
this measure, because I think that, so 
far as Liverpool is concerned, they 
could not do anything which would 
render them more unpopular. We 
shall very soon know what the views 
of Liverpool are, and I am ready to 
consult my constituents to-morrow, if 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite will give 
me the opportunity. If hon. Gentle- 
men opposite imagine that the Govern- 
ment is going to weaken its popularity 
by going out of the proper course to 
interfere in a local dispute, and to allow 
the general law to be altered to deal 
with a particular case which their 


supporters declare is adverse to them, | 
but | 


I believe they are mistaken ; 
if they are not mistaken, then I say 
that not only in Liverpool but 
throughout the country there will 
be a very strong feeling that to serve a 
party end they have taken a course 
which is unworthy of Her Majesty's 
Government, and haveembarked upona 








scheme to which they ought not to have | 


lent themselves. 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. 


I move, Sir, that this | 


(1.45.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : | 


As one who takes a deep interest in | 


municipal prosperity, I desire to say a 
few words in seconding the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend 
Neville). We were told by the Mover 
about the sacred rights of majorities, 
and we were told something about the 
majority of the ratepayers of Liverpool ; 
but now we have learned from my hon. 
Friend, who knows all about it, that 
the majority is on the other side. Here 
are the plain facts. We are told that 
there is a majority of eight amongst 
the Councillors on the Liberal side, and 
out of 75,890 burgesses there voted last 
November for the Tories 24,097 and 
on the other side 22,796, which gave a 
majority of 1,301. In 1890 the Liberals 
polled a majority against the Tories. Of 
the twelve wards within the old city 
boundary, eleven return Liberals, and 
in eight of these wards all the Coun- 
cillors are Liberals, and the majority 
of the Council is Liberal. This pro- 


posal goes to the root of popular rights 


(Mr. | 


| 








| the great towns of the country? 


| They say it 
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and proposes to set up the rule of 
Aldermen, which has been found to be 
an intolerable yoke. This Bill is 
intended to fasten that yoke in a still 
more painful manner, not only upon 
Liverpool, but upon every other town 
in the country, whose voices we have 
not heard. This is really more in 
ths nature of a Private Bill. Not 
only do the names on the back 
show that it refers to Liverpool alone ; 
but look at the present condition of 
this House—the Members for Liverpool 
are about one-quarter of the Menien 
present. Where are the representa- 
tives of Birmingham, Manchester, and 
The 
fact is those gentlemen have not given 
the slightest attention to this matter. 
They do not look upon it as Public 
Business; they regard it simply as a 
Per y measure fi r gerrymandering the 
Liverpool wards. The hon. and 
learned Member for the Walton 
Division (Mr. Mattinson) alluded to a 
considerable number of towns in which 
the wards are very unevenly arranged 
and with some very unequal numbers of 
voters, and he referred amongst others 
to Birkenhead. What is to hinder 
Birkenhead at the present time apply- 
ing to have the wards re-arranged? 
requires a two-thirds 
majority. At Birkenhead the Tories 
have a two-thirds majority. I do not 
know whether the majority is not even 
larger than that. If they want the 
wards re-arranged they can have it 
done by presenting a petition, and so 
it is in the case of Liverpool. They 
have rejoiced in years past in a two- 
thirds majority on the Council, with 
the Aldermen ; but they never thought 
of proceeding with the re-arrangement 
of the wards, and it is only when their 
majority is in danger that the idea 
occurs to them. It is drawing too 
largely upon the credulity of this 
House to represent this as a great 
public measure for the emancipation 
of majorities and the assertion of their 
rights. I do not think I need add any 
facts to those that have been advanced 
by my hon. Friend (Mr. Neville) 
I rather wish to say a word or two 
from my own experience in support of 
the view that if any: city in the country 
ought to have such a Biil Liverpool is 
the last city which ought to have it. 
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Although I spoke about jerrymandering, 
I am far from imputing any such design 
to the citizens of Liverpool, or desiring 
to cast a slur on a city which I honour 
and admire so much. But in Liverpoo! 
it is a fact that Party spirit in muni- 
cipal contests runs vee dy perhaps, than 
anywhere else. The hon. Member for 
the Exchange Division (Mr. Neville) 
may be right in saying that it is im- 
— to dissociate Party politics 
rom these municipal contests ; but, at 
any rate, it is not necessary to carry 
such Party spirit to the extent of bitter- 
ness that is manifested in Liverpool. I 
represent a city on the Council of which 
there is an overwhelming Radical 
majority, and there Party spirit is not 
carried to the exent of never electing a 
Tory Mayor or Tory Alderman. At 
the present moment a gentleman of 
Unionist opinions presides over the 
Council, and he was unanimously 
elected to the office. In Liverpool 
such a thing is absolutely impossible. 
However distinguished a man may be, 
however substantial a citizen’s services 
may be, the idea of making him a 
Mayor or an Alderman is scouted as 
absurd. The citizens are generous in 
their appreciation of public services 
outside the immediate area of muni- 
cipal contests; but in that arena the 
bitter intolerance of Party spirit scarcely 
scruples to make excuses for con- 
tinuing the unjustifiable reign of the 
minority. The introduction of the Bill 
reminds one of the certainly not credit- 
able tactics pursued in 1880. A Bill 
like this should be considered with 
other proposals for reform, and we 
should consider whether we should not 
do away with the nuisance of Aldermen 
or the abuses which arise out of their 
existence. What would the promoters 
of the Bill say to providing that the 
Aldermen should have no vote in the 
alteration of the wards, but that only 
the popularly-elected representatives of 
the wards should have a voice in the 
matter? If the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber is so fond of appeals to the popular 
voice-—as in the case of the administra- 
tion of the borough, funds—why did he 
not put in the Bill a power of direct 
appeal to the ratepayers on this ques- 
tion? That would make a great dif- 
ference. But in face of the fact that 
this is really a Private Bill which has 
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been promoted by one political faction 
in Liverpool, and that the Representa- 
tives of other great towns are absent 
from the House, I think it is rather too 
much, notwithstanding the powerful in- 
fluence which is being brought to bear, 
that the House should be asked to give 
a Second Reading to the Bill. If it 
should be read a second time, 1 hope 
means will be taken to have a searching 
inquiry into it before it becomes law, so 
that if one mistake in the law is 
remedied, means may also be taken for 
remedying other abuses which the pre- 
sent measure would only make tenfold 
worse than before. I second the 
Amendment that the Bill be read a 
second time this day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Neville.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(2.13.) Tae SECRETARY To THE 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lanca- 
shire, Ormskirk): I regret very much 
that the excellent tone adopted by my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Walton 
Division of Liverpool, who introduced 
this question, has not been followed by 
those who have opposed his Motion. 
My hon. Friend placed this matter be- 
fore the House in the sense that it 
was a matter dealing with, and affect- 
ing largely, many places and many con- 
stituencies throughout the country. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who moved the rejection of the Bill has, 
I regret, endeavoured’ to bring down 
the consideration of the subject to one 
of a localsquabble, or even to a personal 
matter. Now, Sir, this matter is one 
which affects the municipal organisa- 
tion of our towns. The work of our 
municipal institutions is not second 
to that which is done in this House 
for the regulation of great Im- 
perial questions. The everyday interest, 
the everyday work, the welfare, and 
the health and comfort of millions of 
our people depend upon the attention 
given to their wants and their inte- 
rests by the great municipalities of 
the country. 1 therefore wish, and I 
hope to have time, to allude to that 
which I b lieve to be the question, and 
the paramount question, in connection 
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with the Bill now presented to the 
House. At the outset, let me say that 
I speak for myself only as a resident of 
Liverpool, and as an ordinary Member 
of this House. My hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department will, no doubt, before the 
Debate has concluded, have something 
to say expressing what may be the 
views of the Government upon the 
matter. I should have wished to have 
kept away altogether from any question 
of a local or personal character. But 
I am bound, having been attacked in 
the way in which I have been by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Ex- 
change Division of Liverpool, to refer 
to some of the remarks he has made. 
I can understand the vehemence of his 
language and the line he took, seeing 
that there are included within the divi- 
sion he represents five of the smallest 
wards of Liverpool, which monopolise 
15 representatives in the Council of 
Liverpool, with an electoral roll of 
something like 8,000; and I do not 
wonder at his coming into this House 
and endeavouring to prevent justice 
being done to 25,000 ratepayers in 
another ward, with only three repre- 
sentatives, which has a different 
political complexion from that which 
he represents himself. The hon. and 
learned Member, in alluding to those 
who endeavoured to gerrymander the 
wards, talked about political manipu- 
lation, and he went on to say that 
I was an expert master in so arrang- 
ing the divisions of Liverpool as to 
insure a Tory domination in the city. 
Now, Sir, before any hon. Gentleman 
attempts to make a personal attack, 
I think he ought to be sure of 
the facts in support of the attack. 
The hon. Member has in_ his 
statement really and truly not made 
an attack upon myself; he has 
made an attack upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
for his appointment of the Boundary 
Commission, which had to adjust the 
divisions under the Reform Act of 
1885. Sir, that Boundary Commission 
was the body that determined what 
should be the boundaries of the various 
divisions into which Liverpool was 
divided for Parliamentary purposes. 
And, so far from my having anything 
to do with that matter, it so happened 
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that when that Commission was in 
Liverpool—before and after it—I was 
absent for some considerable time on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. NEVILLE: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will ‘allow me to with- 
draw what I said, as I thought he was 
there. I did not intend any personal 
offence, because I said that he shown 
an honourable disposition in taking an 
interest in his own Party. But I beg 
to apologise to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for having made the statement 
under a misapprehension that the 
result was owing to his astuteness. 

*Mr. FORWOOD: Then there was. 
another point in the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s speech. The other divi- 
sion, in Liverpool, he said, that had 
been dealt with was the ward 
division. Well, I am not quite 
sure whether I was born in the 
year when these ward divisions 
were made. But the use of exaggerated 
language in this matter by the hon. 
and learned Member is rather on a 
piece with the whole of the so-called 
facts with which he has endeavoured 
to impress the House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman endeavoured to 
bring this matter down to the low level 
of a local squabble; and one of his 
arguments in support of that contention 
is that there is a change going on 
in the political complexion of Liver- 
pool. He illustrated his remarks 
by referring to the result of certain 
municipal elections last November. 
I only wish to say that the same 
aspect of political matters was 
developed throughout the country 
generally as was developed in Liver- 

1 at the last November election. 

He said that there were a certain 
number of Liberal members—I do 
not remember the exact figures he 
gave — returned at the last munici- 
pal election of Liverpool and so 
many Conservatives. That is true; 
but there were a majority of Liberal 
members returned against Conser- 
vatives, because of this unfair arrange- 
ment—this unjust division of the town 
into wards. As a matter of fact, in 
November last the electors in wards 
which contained 55,000 _ electors. 
returned seven members to the Muni- 
cipal Council; while 19,000 electors 
in other wards had the privilege’ 
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of returning nine members to the 
City Council. If wards containing 
55,000 electors return seven members 
—Tory members—while 19,000 elec- 
tors were able to return nine Radical 
members, is it to be wondered at that 
the hon. and learned Member wants 
to continue this unjust system, 
wants to build up a nominal Radi- 
eal majority in that Council Chamber 
by retaining the jerrymandering of 
the wards as they stand to-day? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, no 
doubt, could not be expected to have 
had in his own personal knowledge the 
information which he has vouchsafed 
to the House ; and he has had to rely 
upon others. I strongly advise him 
not to rely upon the same informants 
at any future time he wishes to address 
the House, if he desires to adhere to 
the facts of the case. He went into 
the history of this matter as regards 
Liverpool. He said the Tory members 
of the Council of Liverpool saw their 
position twelve years ago, and then, 
with a subtle argument worthy of the 
Court in which he practises, he asso- 
ciated this with a certain circular that 
‘was issued by the Conservative Party, 
as to the advice to be given to the dupli- 
cate voters. But he went on to say that 
although the Conservative Council saw 
this twelve years ago, they had taken 
no action in the meantime. He said 
nothing was done for twelve years, fcr 
the Tories had no wish tochange. But 
in the following sentence the -hon. and 
fearned Gentleman said the question 
had been considered again and again. 
So it has. Almost year in and year 
out has this matter been brought 
before the Council of Liverpool; but the 
Liberal members of the Council, as a 
minority, have prevented justice being 
done to the large districts having their 
due measure of representation—the 
Liberals of the town, acting under 
@ peculiar clause at present in 
the Act, obstruct and prevent any- 
thing being done to remedy this 
‘injustice. In passing, I may say 
that the hon. and learned Member 
brought forward the question of the 
so-called fraudulent advice of the cir- 
cular issued to the duplicate voters, and 
which said—‘ Vote early, and vote 
often.” He characterised this—and as 
a lawyer, no doubt, he thouzit it just 
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and right to do so—as a flagrant 
breach of the law, which was as well 
known to the Liberals as to the Tories. 
Well, it may be a surprise to the House 
to know that if it was a flagrant breach 
of the law, which was as well known to 
the Liberals as to the Tories, that they 
issued a very similar circular to this six 
months before the circular was issued 
by the Conservatives. And they did 
not issue it in a tentative form, but 
they issued it in an absolute form, be- 
cause it told the duplicate voters to 
vote in every ward in which they were 
ualified. It is afact that the first of 
these circulars, which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman says the Liberals 
knew to be a breach of the law, came 
from the friends of the hon. and learned 
Member who has just moved the re- 
jection of this Bill. , 

Mr. NEVILLE: I never heard of it 
before. 

*Mr. FORWOOD: The hon. and 
learned Member says he never heard of 
it before. I do not wonder at that. I 
think it was a little before he had the 
honour of representing a division of 
Liverpool; and I can well under- 
stand that his friends in Liverpool 
would not be likely to call his attention 
tothat appeal. But if he wishes I can, 
at an early date, furnish him with a 
copy of the circular. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) : Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man furnish me with a copy of the 
other circular ? (‘‘ Order, order! ”’) 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Mr. 
O’Connor. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman furnish me with 
a copy of the other circular issued at 
the same time by the Conservative 
Association which contained a demand 
by a number of Conservative candi- 
dates with a note that unless the elec- 
tors voted as described in that paper 
the votes would be lost ? 

*Mr. FORWOOD: Certainly I will 
furnish the hon. Member with a copy 
of the circular issued by the Conserva- 
tives which the hon. and learned 
Member for the Exchange Division said 
contained fraudulent advice, and also 
with a copy of the circular previously 
issued br the Liberals to which I have 
referred. 
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Mr. NEVILLE: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon—I did not 
call the advice contained in the circular 
fraudulent advice. I said that the 
Commission had called i: fraudulent 
advice. 

*Mr. FORWOOD: Another reason 
which the hon. Member, speaking on 
this Bill, urged was that Liverpool had 
been misgoverned for the last fifty 
years under Tory administration. Well, 
if the prosperity, the growth, and the 
progress of Liverpool in its trade, in its 
commerce, in the health and welfare of 
the inhabitants—if the happy change 
that has occurred in these fifty years is 
to be called misgovernment, I hope we 
may have the same misgovernment in 
every town in the country. He went 
on in his argument to say that Liver- 
pool is full of public-houses, and that it 
was indebted for that to Tory munici- 
pal management. Again he has been 
misinstructed. The Radical brother 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian, 20 or 25 years 
ago, using the great and just influence 
which he possessed on the Bench of 
Liverpool, instituted what I may call 
the free trade in licences. That is, 
that every responsible man who had a 
house that was fit for licensing should 
have a licence, irrespective of the num- 
ber of those adjacent, or irrespective of 
the wants of the neighbourhood. 
In consequence of the Radical magis- 
terial influence—and not of the in- 
fluence of the Town Council—Liverpool 
was afflicted with something like 2,800 
public-houses ; and although the popu- 
lation has increased 30 per cent. since 
that time, the houses have been ma- 
terially reduced by the action of the 
Tory majority on the Bench, till I think 
they to-day have fallen to 2,000. 
Another instruction of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was _ evidently 
wrong. He suggested to the House 
that this attempt to alter the arrange- 
ment of the wards of Liverpool was 
being done without any regard having 
been paid to the incidence of taxation 
—in other words, that a majority of the 
ratepayers, if they were duly repre- 
sented, on the Municipal Council, might 
perform the operation of practically 
robbing, or making other ratepayers 
not liable pay a proportion of their 
burdens. Now, under the constitution 
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of the Liverpool Corporation that is 
impossible. Under the Act 16 Vic- 
toria, chapter 127, the Corporation 
of Liverpool are distinctly and clearly 
directed as to how the rates of the 
town are to be collected. Liverpool 
is divided into four or five separate 
rating districts. That Act of Victoria, 
chapter 127, enacts that the work done 
in these several rating districts must 
continue to be levied upon each of the 
several! rating districts until the work is 
completed ; and it would not be in the 
power of the Corporation, however con- 
stituted, to affect the question of the 
rates to be levied in any ward or 
district one iota. 


Mr. NEVILLE: I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman does not wish to mis- 
represent the argument that I addressed 
to the House. I did not suggest that 
one section of the Council would en- 
deavour to override the law ; but I re- 
ferred to the Report of the Committee 
appointed to consider the question of 
the redistribution of the wards, and it 
declared that no such redistribution 
would be just unless there was a re- 
adjustment of rating. 


*Mr. FORWOOD: Yes, the Report 
of the Committee to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman refers was 
carried by a Radical majority, and it is 
not a Tory Report. 

Mr. NEVILLE: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will find that there 
were eight Liberals and eight Tories on 
the Committee. 


*Mr. FORWOOD: But not eight 
Tories when the Report was agreed to. 
I will, however, come to much more 
modern history. As late as November, 
1891, a special meeting of the Council 
of Liverpool was called for the purpose. 
of endeavouring to get the necessary 
42 signatures to a Petition to Her 
Majesty in Council to re-arrange the 
wards of the city. That Petition was 
opposed by the hon. Member's friends, 
the Liberal and Home Rule Party in 
the Liverpool Council. But there was 
not a word as to the incidence of the 
rates. What they said was this—that 

“Whilst recognising the inequalities now 
existing in the wards and in the city, and the 
desirability of a juster representation, we 
resolve”—not that the rates are unfairly 
levied, but—“ that the consideration of the 
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subject be postponed until the Aldermen of 
the city are prohibited by law from voting in 
the election of Aldermen.” 

And yet he comes here and says that 
the Liberal Party —_e this because 
of something which has to do with the 
incidence of the rates. Nothing of 
the sort. They endeavour to continue 
in the hands of the minority of 
the town the practical majority of 
the Council. Another argument of 
the hon. and learned Member was 
that this Bill would transfer the power 
as regards the alteration of the bound- 
aries of the wards from the elective 
Council to the Aldermen. The Bill 
will give to the majority of the Council 
elected and Aldermen, whoever they 
may be, the right to petition to remedy 
this wrong. The hon. and learned 
Member has endeavoured to prove to 
the House that next November the 
Party whom he represents will be in 
a majority in the Council Chamber of 
Liverpool, and that, being in the 
majority, they will be able to elect a 
certain proportion of Aldermen. Very 
well, if he is right in his assumption, 
the Aldermen who will have the 
power—as at present—to take 
part in the question of -any 
petition will be those whom the 
majority, or Liberals, may choose ; but 
it is not in the power of the Aldermen 
or in the power of the Councillors of 
Liverpool to make this alteration. It 
would not have been in the power of 
this House, had the small pocket 
boroughs of this country five years ago 
been in a majority of the House, to 
proceed with the re-distribution of the 
seats in this country. It isnot natural 
that a member for a small ward or 
small district should fiy in the face of 
his constituents, and vote for its 
practical extinction or absorption in 
any neighbouring constituency. That 
is the point which is raised in the Bill 
proposed by my hon. and learned 
Friend. The present Act requires two- 
thirds of the Council to concur. To 
get that two-thirds of the Council you 
will require some of those who repre- 
sent the small wards of the town to do 
what the Japanese know as the ‘“‘ happy 
dispatch’’—to do away with them- 
selves, to extinguish their wards, or to 
amalgamate and to create a new state 
of things in their place. Itis not at all 
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likely—-human nature being what it 
is—that gentlemen representing these 
small constituencies will concur in a 
vote that will extinguish themselves 
and their constituencies. Then another 
argument used to make this a local 
instead of an Imperial question is, 
that the basis and purport of this 
Bill is that action may be taken under 
it before the 9th November, and a 
re-arrangement of the wards carried 
out so that the elections in November 
next may take place under the new 
condition of things. Now, I venture to 
say that if the hon. Member had re- 
flected for one moment upon what he 
said, from his legal lesulalap he would 
have known that it was perfectly impos- 
sible for that to take place. He must 
know that the date for fixing those who 
are in residence and entitled to vote 
is the 20th June, and that it is 
physically and practically impossible 
for this Bill to become law and for 
a Commissioner to be sent down by 
the Home Office to inquire into the 
existing state of things before the 20th 
June, so that the elections that take in 
November, whatever may be the result 
of this Bill, must be taken upon the 
present register and upon the present 
division of the wards. If his friends 
are to have a majority of Alder- 
men they will obtain that majority 
whether this Bill is passed or not. 
The hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Picton) alluded to what he called the 
party bitterness and _ intolerance 
existing in Liverpool, and said 
there was now the unjustifiable rule of 
the minority. Yes, Sir, that is so, and 
the object of the Bill is to give the 
majority their just rights. I will 
give in a moment or two some 
figures showing the position in which 
the minority is placed; but I have 
already stated that 55,000 people in 
Liverpool last November had to 
succumb to the votes of 20,000. Now, 
the hon. Member talked about in- 
tolerance in Liverpool as regards the 
election of Aldermen, and about the 
large spirit evinced by the Radicals of 
Leicester, holding Liverpool up to scorn 
compared with the town which he re- 
presents. I am informed—the hon. 
Member will correct me if I am wrong— 
that all the Aldermen in Leicester, 
where there is a majority of Liberals, 
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are Radicals. I am told that the same 
prevails at Leeds, at Nottingham, and 
in other towns of the country. I am 
not here to justify that condition of 
matters. If you ask my own opinion, I 
think the county principle is the right 
one—that Aldermen should not vote 
for Aldermen; and I have proposed 
that in the Liverpool Council. That 
Council has unanimously petitioned 
this House to assimilate the law with 
regard to boroughs and counties in that 
respect. I believe Liverpool is the one 
town in the country that has a mono- 
poly of Tory Aldermen. All other 
towns in the country have a monopoly 
of Liberal Aldermen; and before hon. 
Members support such a proposal as 
that Aldermen shall not vote for 
Aldermen in boroughs I recommend 
them to communicate with their friends 
in the number of boroughs who apply 
the principle of electing none but 
Liberal Aldermen. My hon. and 
learned Friend who introduced this 
Bill gave the House some interesting 
and startling figures. He did not give 
all that he could have done, and I hope 
the House will bear with me while I 
place one or two other facts before 
them. The position of Liverpool is not 
an isolated case. It is to be found in 
other parts of the country than those 
named by my hon. Friend. Blackburn 
has one ward with only 713 electors, 
and in another ward it has 5,218 
electors, and I may say that that state 
of things continues, although I think all 
the Aldermen are Radicals. Bristol 
has in one ward 1,900 electors with six 
members, whilst it only allots three 
members to 3,700 electors in another 
ward. Huddersfield gives six members 
to 1,500 electors in one ward, and only 
allows the same number of members to 
another ward with 2,200 electors. 
Leicester—and I regret that my hon. 
Friend who represents that constituency 
is not in the House—has one ward 
with 585 electors and another with 
6,500 electors. But they are pro- 
moting a Private Biil in this 
House to alter their boundaries and 
to re-arrange their wards. The con- 


clusion I draw from that is that they 
have not found the present Act as re- 
gards the alteration of the wards satis- 
factory, and so they have proceeded by 
this Private Bill. 


If that Bill becomes 
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law it may assist them in Leicester to 
remove such a great inequality. I am 
told by an hon. Friend who sits behind 
me (Mr. Hornby) that I am wrongly 
informed with regard to the Aldermen 
in Blackburn, and I want at once to 
correct that. I express my regret for 
having given the House any wrong in- 
formation; but I ought to have said the 
town of Burnley has ten Radical 
Aldermen and two Conservative Alder- 
men. Northampton is in a similar 
state to Leicester. Norwich is even 
more remarkable, with one ward of 
400 electors and another with 6,500 
electors. Salford has six members for 
2,500 electors, and it has only three 
members in another ward with 4,200 
electors. The place which my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department so worthily repre- 
sents gives six members to 2,800 
electors, while it only grants three 
members to 5,875 electors. I say that 
that is an altogether wrong, im- 
proper and unjust representation of the 
people, and that it prevails so generall 

as to justify the introduction of a Bill 
which will enable it to be considerably 
modified. I would like, with the per- 
mission of the House, just to follow my 
hon. Friend into one or two other 
figures as regards Liverpool. He has 
told the House that in one ward there 
are 23,000 electors. Its rateable value is 
£598,000; it contains 82 miles of 
streets, and yet has only three Coun- 
cillors. On the other hand, the 
smallest ward contains only 700 elec- 
tors. Its rateable value is only £98,000, 
and it has only an area of 400 acres, 
and yet it has the same number of 
representatives as the enormously 
large district of Everton, with 1,300 acres. 
When the Municipal Bill of 1835 
was passed, what was the state of these 
two places? The electorate was then 
500, whilst it is now 23,000, whereas 
the small ward of which I have spoken 
had then 500 electors, and it has now 
only 700. These may be extreme cases. 
I will now refer to the five wards which 
have between them no less than 55,500 
electors, but which return only 15 mem- 
bers to the Town Council. The re- 
maining eleven wards have only 17,000 
electors, and yet they have the privi- 
lege of returning 33 members to 
the Corporation. The object of di- 
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viding the town into wards is to 
create a personal interest in the districts 
represented on the Council. If a body 
of 48 gentlenen were got together in- 
discriminate'y to rule a town, and to 
look after its welfare, the ratepayers 
would not have the same opportunity of 
approaching the Council, and of getting 
their special interests attended to as 
well as if they had their own district 
representatives, to whom they could go 
with their grievances. The five wards 
I refer to, which have only 15 Coun- 
cillors, cover an area of 3,900 acres, 
whilst the eleven wards which have the 
advantage of being represented by 33 
Councillors cover the comparatively 
small area of 1,350 acres. The five 
wards include no less than 200 miles of 
streets, whilst the eleven wards include 
only about 75. If there was ever a 
question which distinctly affected the 
interests of the working classes it is 
this question. It is said frequently, I 
know, that you must have regard to 
rateable value as well as to population 
in the division of wards, and that the 
Act of Parliament requires the Commis- 
sioners who may be sent to the town 
to have regard torateable value. I am 
not sure it is the right principle, but it 
is in the Act, and it is to be carried out. 
In our large provincial towns, the rich, 
prosperous people fly to the suburbs as 
soon as their day’s work is over. They 
remain for as few hours as they pos- 
sibly can in their shops or their count- 
ing-houses, and they take compara- 
tively little interest in the condition of 
the people. But it is far different with 
the working classes. They must remain 
near their work the whole day, and 
sleep there. They can never see the 
green fields or the country, and it is for 
such that you should have regard. The 
heaviest death rate is not to be found 
among the shopkeepers and traders, but 
in the homes of the poorer classes, and it 
is, therefore, most essential that the 
latter should have proper and just re- 
presentation on the Town Council. In 
the five wards I have referred to, the 
average assessment of each elector is 
only equal to £26 a year, whilst in the 
eleven aristocratic wards in which the 
bankers and the shipowners live, the 
average is £94 per annum. The hon. 
and learned Member for the Exchange 
Division and the hon. Member for 
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Leicester have come down to the 
House to-day and said, ‘“‘ Perpetuate 
this gross injustice; take away the 
just rights of the working classes, 
and continue to favour the rich 
men who do not live in the dis- 
trict.” In the eleven wards which 
I have mentioned the number of 
electors is decreasing. In the last 
20 years the population of those 
wards has decreased not less than 20 
per cent, whilst in the five wards it has 
almost doubled in the same period. 
The growth of the population in 
Liverpool can only go on in the 
large wards, which are practically 
disfranchised. We have heard a 
good deal in this House about ‘ One 
Man, One Vote,” but when we come to 
put it to the test we see what the 
meaning of it is. When the same 
power is given to one Radical voter in 
one district in Liverpool which is given 
to 32 voters in another district there is 
a desire to perpetuate it, because it is 
in the interests of that Party. This is 
the practical manner in which this ques- 
tion is being dealt with ; but I am satis- 
fied that the House wili not stultify itself 
by saying to the great working classes 
who are compelled to live within the 
district in which they work, “ We will 
continue to give you this inadequate 
and unfair and unjust representation.” 
I hope the House will deal with this 
question as it was intended it should 
be dealt with—that is, as a great 
National and Imperial question—and 
that it will give a Second Reading to 
this Bill. 

(3.1.) Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I 
was very much interested in the obser- 
vations of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who moved this Bill. I have 
always had great respect for his abili- 
ties, but I must say that he astonished 
me by his speech to-day, and the man- 
ner in which he was able to keep his 
countenance. He actually claimed 
that he and the Party to which he be- 
longed were the Party of Reformers, 
and that we on this side are the Party 
of Reactionaries. He also put himself 
forward as a champion, above all 
things in the world, of popular rights 
and respect for the will of the majority 
of the people. But the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member was even 
surpassed by the right hon. Gentleman 
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who has just sat down. In the cities | 
of America they have an institution 
which is known as the “boss.” The 
doss is a person who by various means 
is able to get control over a large num- 
ber of votes, and with the aid of these 
votes he becomes patron of the city which 
they control. The “boss,” I am sorry 
to say, has in this case just left the 
House, but he will no doubt return. 
One of the chief directions in which 
this control in America is used is for 
the utilisation of the patronage of the 
city for political purposes. Now I 
charge it against the Tory Party in 
Liverpool that they have abused their 
municipal patronage for nearly half a 
century for political purposes ; and I 
charge it against the right hon. Gentle- 
man who is really sponsor for this Bill 
—for the four Gentlemen whose names 
are on the back of it are merely puppets 
put in motion by the experienced wire- 
pullers behind—I charge it against the 
right hon. Gentleman that he has been 
the pillar and the mainstay of the 
utilisation of municipal patronage for 
political purposes in Liverpool. Well, 
the people of Liverpool have borne this 
state of things for nearly half a century. 
They have had bad government—and 
I should have. been very glad if the 
whole question of the government of 
Liverpool could have been brought 
before the attention of the country as 
an object lesson of what Tory domina- 
tion means. Under the specious pretext 
of defending the rights of the people of 





Liverpool, an attempt is being made to 
keep up the system of corrupt jobbery | 
which has been in existence for the last | 
half of a century. What has been the | 
history of this question? The people | 
of Liverpool have allowed their property | 
to be used or misused for political 
purposes ; but there is going to be a 
majority—there is now already a 
majority of Liberal members. If the 
Liberals act half as badly as the Tories 
they will make Liverpool a name of 
reproach all over the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman has pointed out 
that there are anomalies in many other 
parts of the country. He has given a 
formidable list of cases, but why are 
mot those Municipalities represented on 
the back of this Bill? This Bill will make 
a change not only in respect to Liver- 
pool, but it will make a revolutionary 
change with regard to the Municipal 
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laws in the whole of the Municipalities 
of the country, and yet it is backed by 
the Representatives of only one Munici- 
pality, and of them by only four out of 
nine. Two of the Members are also in 
direct and violent opposition to the 
Bill—a_ hostility which will continue 
to the end. Iam astonished we should 
be asked to make such a vast and uni- 
versal change throughout the country 
on the demand of only four Representa- 
tives of one Municipality. There is 
another thing to which I wish to call 
attention. This is a general proposal, 
and yet it is a particular one. It is 
general because it applies to all England. 
It is particular because it excludes 
Ireland. I ask why the Municipalities 
of Ireland are excluded ? 

Mr. MATTINSON: They could not 
be included in it. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: It would 
have been easy to have put a clause 
into the Bill which would have brought 
the Municipalities of Ireland under its 
control. Of course I know that the 
hon. Member is bound by the title, but 
he could have given it any title he 
pleased. Then why exclude Ireland 
from it? Only this very year we en- 
deavoured to get a clause introduced 
into a Bill which would have given 
70,000 people in Belfast some right to 
representation, but the whole of the 
Party opposite voted against it, and the 
citizens of Belfast were, by a system of 
chicanery and jerrymandering, deprived 
of it. Yet those are the gentlemen who 
are now setting up as the advocates of 
popular rights, as reformers, and as the 
opponents of the miserable reactionists 
on this side of the House. They are 
not thinking of reform, or of 
the rights of the people, but of 
preserving the buttresses of Tory 
corruption and Tory domination. 
I say that if we were to take our 
political tactics from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman we should give no fair play to 
our political opponents at all. There 
would be very few devices from which 
we should shrink. The right hon. 
Gentleman has had the courage to 
refer to the fraudulent device of a 
body to which he belongs, and of which 
he was Chairman at the time, and in 
his resentment he endeavours to fasten 
its application on the hon. Member for 
the Exchange Division. Now the right 
hon. Gentleman knew that the term 
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was not originated by my hon. and 
learned Friend, but that it was applied 
to the action of the organisation of 
which he (Mr. Forwood) was Chair- 
man by the Royal Commissioner, who, 
Ibelieve, is, or was, alsoa memberof the 
same political persuasion as the right 
hon. Gentleman. By a fraudulent de- 
vice a number of men were elected to 
the Council in Liverpool ; by a fraudu- 
lent device a majority was created, and 
the majority so created fraudulently 
utilised the occasion for the election of 
Tory officers. The majority by which 
those Aldermen were elected was 
rovedto be fraudulent, but did a single 
ory Alderman resign his seat? Not 
one! Some of them, I believe, retain 
their seats to this day. These are the 
Gentlemen who now come forward to 
speak in respect to the will and wishes 
of the people. We are all aware of the 
object of this Bill. The Tories have 
now a majority of Aldermen on the 
City * Council, and they ci me that 
when the next election has decided in 
favour’ of a Liberal majority, that 
majority may take advantage—as it 
has a right to do—of its position and 
alter the proportion. And the hon. 
and learned Gentleman talks about re- 
specting the will of the people. That 
will be declared next November. 
(“No!”) Well, I have never heard 
any record of Members of the Party 
opposite holding the City Council to 
be unrepresentative of the people of 
Liverpool so long as the majority was 
Tory; but the moment the majority 
ceases to be Tory the representative 
character of the Council disappears, and 
it becomes a miserable body, not 
reflecting public opinion. I make 
an offer to the right hon. Gentleman. 
If he will allow the Aldermen to be 
excluded from this question, then we 
will be willing to consider the question 
of the re-distribution of the wards. 
When the next election comes what 
will be the position? This—that the 
Tories by the Aldermen will be able to 
vote down the elected Representatives 
of the Municipality. They want to 
pass a Bill which will enable them to 
cheat the people of their rights. Why 
do they want to do it now? This Par- 
liament is moribund, the Municipal 
Council in Liverpool is in the same 
state, and they come forwatd at this 
period in order that the interval be- 
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tween this date and November may be 
utilised in jerrymandering the City of 
Liverpool in the Tory interest. The 
right hon. Gentleman made one point. 
creditable to his astuteness. He said 
it is not the Aldermen or, the City 
Council who will have the right to fix 
the boundaries of these wards, but he 
must deem us very simple if he thinks 
we accept that. We are acquainted 
with the right hon. Gentleman, and we. 
know his devices and machinery for 
carrying out political purposes. The 
boundaries, of course, would be fixed 
by the Commissioner, but who would 
appoint the Commissioner? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty. Nominally, I know the 
Commissioner would appear to obtain 
the appointment from the Queen, who 
acts on the advice of her responsible 
Minister, and her responsible Minister 
acts upon the advice of the Member of 
the Government who is most familiar 
with the local circumstances, and who, 
in this case, is also most deeply in- 
terested in the political condition of 
his Party at the place in question. It 
is to the right hon. Member the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty the Minister will 
have to go; but behind the whole pro- 
ceedings will be the hand of the Tory 
‘* boss,’”’ who, in the interests of his own 
persuasion, would be ready to do the 
kind of work he is now intend- 
ing. I know plain speaking of this 
kind is always deprecated, and some- 
body will say, ‘‘ Fancy a Commissioner 
appointed by sign manual of the 
Queen descending to partisan purposes.” 
I daresay this Division will take place 
on a straight Party vote, and I am 
sorry to think that hon. Members. 
opposite should believe it their duty 
to support the right hon. Member the 
Secretary to the Admiralty on this 
question. I admire many things in the 
Government of America, but nobody 
who has ever been there can admire 
the municipal government of some of 
its cities. There are cities in America. 
whose municipal government is @ 
shame and a disgrace. I wonder if 
hon. Members opposite when denounc- 
ing that form of municipal government 
in America have ever asked themselves 
what is the cause of it. If they do, 
they will find it is the use of municipal 
patronage for party political purposes, 
and the institution of the ‘“ boss” 
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system. The City of Liverpool has 
some of the worst vices of the worst 
American cities. It has municipal 
patronage used for political purposes, 
and it has its ‘‘ boss” in the shape of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty. I implore Conserva- 
tive Members for the sake of pure 
municipal government in this country 
not to lend their assistance to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Admiralty in his present effort. 

*Mr. WILLOX (Liverpool, Everton) : 
I am afraid the House will almost have 
become weary of statistics and the 
iniquities of the Tory Party; there- 
fore, in touching upon this question, I 
do not propose to go further than to 
correct one or two references to local 
history which have been given in the 
course of this Debate. It has been 
assumed throughout that the only 
Party which has been guilty of these 
acts is the Tory Party; but if we 
go back one step further in the munici- 
pal records of Liverpool we find this 
state of things—that when the Reform 
Act of 1835 came into operation the 
Liberal Party of the day secured 
a distinct and preponderating majority 
of the elected members of the Council. 
That power was exercised in precisely 
the same way as is now condemned 
in their political successors. They 
elected none but Liberals as Aldermen 
The organisation of the Council at that 
time was as distinctly political as at 
the very worst imputed period of the 
present régime. ut the Tory Party 
to-day has been accused of corrupt 
administration. That is a charge which 
is now made for the first time in the 
House of Commons as against the 
municipal administration of Liver- 
pool—(‘‘ No! ”’)—because it has been 
the subject of an inquiry before a Royal 
Commission, and it was also the sub- 
ject of discussion during the Debates 
on the Municipal Reform Bili; but in 
no single instance was there any im- 
putation of malversation of office made 
against the earlier Corporation of 
Liverpool, nor was there, in the course 
of the whole Debate, the slightest 
imputation of that kind against 
them. But when the Liberal Party 
attained the ascendency in the Corpo- 
ration of Liverpool in 1835, their first 
act was to do one of the grossest pieces 
of corruption and jobbery that was 
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ever attempted by a municipal body. 
The Town Clerk of that day was 
obnoxious to them solely on the ground 
of his politics. He was driven out of 
office by the Liberal majority and the 
taxpayers of Liverpool were rated in 
a large sum to compensate that gentle- 
man for the deprivation of his office, 
and in order that one of the political 
allies of the Liberal Party might be 
substituted in his place. It may 
be suggested that this is ancient 
history, and that the Liberal Party has 
reformed its ways and chepapl its 
principles in municipal affairs, as it has 
recently done in Imperial affairs. But 
it is not so, because even within the 
last few weeks the Liberal Party, which 
now professes such great anxiety for 
purity and propriety in public affairs, 
introduced as a candidate for a vacant 
office in Liverpool—that of the Coroner- 
ship—a gentleman of good parts and 
abilities no doubt, but one who had 
no other claim to public recognition 
except his political service to the 
Party which now claims to be the 
party of purity and independence. 
Then another allegation against the . 
Conservative Party of Liverpool has. 

been made by the hon. and learned. 
Member for the Exchange Division, 
and it was this, that Liverpool has been 
dotted —I think that was the 
word he used—all over with public- 
houses in every street and even on 
every side of every street. But 
who is responsible for that state of 
things? Not the Tories of Liverpool— 
certainly not the Tory Town Council, 
for they have nothing whatever to do 
with it. It was the Liberal Magistrates 
of the borough of Liverpool who granted 
licences indiscriminately in every part 
ot the town, and who placed no restric- 
tion upon the issue of those licences 
except that the man who applied should 
be of good character. The leading 
spirit in that social revolution, which 
has since been universally condemned, 
was no other than the brother of the 
present leader of the Party to which 
the Member for the Exchange Division 
belongs. And so if we go through the 


whole history of Liverpool in its muni- 
cipal administration it will be found 
that in whatever charges are imputed 
to the Conservatives of this generation 
they have simply been imitating, and I 
am afraid not improving upon, the bad 
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example of their predecessors. There 
has been frequent reference to “‘ gerry- 
mandering ""—an Americanism which I 
am sorry to find introduced into the 
serious Debates of this House. I think 
the charge is still more serious when it is 
imputed to the Commissioners that 
they, at any rate, were subject to any 
extraneous influence, and did their 
duty otherwise than with impartiality 
and independence. Certainly it is a 
new revelation to Liverpool men to 
hear that the distribution of the 
Divisions of Liverpool was other than 
thoroughly impartial, independent, and 
judicious. It has been more than once 
said that the Liberal Councillors at the 
present time are in the majority in the 
Town Council, and therefore that the 
object of the Bill is to alter that state 
of things by which the majority may 
be maintained. But the Liberal Party 
are in a majority in that Council by 
reason of, and through the very means 
of, those inequalities which we are de- 
s:ring to correct by this new legislation. 
But [ am afraid it would be very un- 
informing to deal in detail with all 
these objections and these mere tu 
quoque arguments with reference to 
those various political parties, and I 
should like if possible to _ bring 
back the House to a more serious 
and general view of this problem. 
The first point, I think, to be ascer- 
tained is, what was the object and the 
principle in the mind of Parliament at 
the time when the Municipal Reform 
Act was passed? We have, then, to 
see how this principle was applied in 
the legislation of that period, and to 
consider, in the last place, how far this 
principle is now in force in the 
municipal administration, not only of 
Liverpool, but in other parts of the 
Seaton. I think, if we go back to 
the Debates of 1835, we shall find a 
good deal of information, not only with 
reference to the principles upon which 
that legislation was based, but also as 
to the objects that were in view in 
dividing municipalities into wards, and 
that seems to me to be the primary 
object of the discussion to-day. Now, 
Lord John Russell, who had charge of 
the Bill, laid it down as a guiding 
principle that it was to bring the muni- 
cipal system into harmony with the 
Parliamentary system which had been 
just before reformed. He said— 
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‘The measure we propose, in my opinion, 
is in strict accordance with the spirit and in- 
tention of the Reform Act.” 

That is the Reform Act of 1832. If 
that was the object of the framer of the 
Municipal Reform Act, we have to con- 
sider how far that harmony is now 
maintained. Well, the Le *» Math has 
twice altered the principles, and in 
some cases the divisions, of Parlia- 
mentary constituencies in different 
parts of the country. In Liverpool, for 
instance, in the interval from 1832 tothe 
present time, we have had an increase 
of Parliamentary representation from, 
in the first place, two to three Mem- 
bers. That must have been with the 
object of doing justice to the increased 
population of the city. We have 
since had that number augmented to 
nine, and we have had the city por- 
tioned out into nine different con- 
stituencies, the guiding principle in 


|the arrangement being to secure as 


far as possible an approximately 
equal number of electors in each 
division. Now, while Liverpool has 
had this adaptation of local require- 
ments in Parliamentary affairs it has 
remained absolutely stagnant and un- 
reformed in municipal affairs. That 
stagnation is due to the fact that it is 
impossible under the present law to 
secure a sufficient majority to set a 
good law in motion. As I have said, 
we have had the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation adapted to the modified con- 
ditions of the town, and to the increased 
number of people, and to the altered 
incidence of taxation. But we have 
had no such adaptation of municipal 
affairs to the same end, and yet the 
changes that have occurred in the 
municipal administration of a growing 
and developing city like Liverpool are 
rather in municipal than in Parlia- 
mentary affairs. When we go back to 
the portioning of the municipal wards 
in 1835 we find that the principle 
then adopted was precisely that which 
Lord Jchn Russell laid down during the 
Debate on the Bill. Lord John Russell, 
in reply to Lord Stanley on that 
oceasion, said— 

“His hon. Friend asked what was the 
principle which Her Majesty's Government 
intended to adopt with reference to dividing 
boroughs into wards. In the first instance, it 
would depend upon the wealth and population 
of the place. Undoubtedly they would, to a 
considerable extent, adept the principle of 
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population in making the wards. That is, 
they wou'd not do so unless they contained a 
certain extent of population. He should be 
sorry to divide a borough into wards where 
the number of votes were so few that they 
were likely to be influenced. In that case it 
would produce a jealousy which would be 
most pern:cious.” 

Lord John Russell laid down a sound 
principle, and he applied it at that time 
in asound way in Liverpool by equalising 
the population and taxation in the 
various wards of the town. But the 
whole position of the town has changed 
since then. The pcpulation was al- 
most entirely centred in the middle 
of the town, called the parish. The 
surrounding townships were little more 
than gardens and agricultural land. 
The population has decreased in the 
centre, and enormously multiplied in 
the outskirts ; and yet there has been 
no attempt to adapt the representative 
system to the altered conditions of the 
town. That, I think, is a very flagrant 
injustice, and no accusations or charges 
between political parties can overcome 
the fact that great political injustice is 
done to the need element in the con- 
stituencies, because we have a popula- 
tion in one ward of about 3,000 
inhabitants enjoying a representation 
equal to a population of 176,000 in 
another ward. So that, while the 
Party on the opposite Benches are 
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pool into anything like equal electoral 
districts, the Conservative Party, at any 
rate, will not shrink from the issue of 
such atrial. But they cannot main- 
tain any fair representation, either of 
| their Party or of justice to the masses 
'of people whom they represent, while 
the present unfair system obtains. 
|There have been numerous detailed 
| references to Liverpool which I think 
| need not be entered upon further, because 
| the special! criticisms that were directed 
| against the town by the hon. Member 
| for Leicester were, by anticipation, met 

by his venerated father, a citizen of 
| Liverpool. He was himself a moderate 
/man who desired to calm F spare 
| partisanship, and he always did a great 
deal in that direction ; but while he 
| was moderate in his politics, he was no 

less a partisan in municipal matters 
| than the Party who are now reproached 

for that as an offence. But the claim 
| Idesire to make on behalf of the con- 
'stituancy of which I an the Parlia- 
| mentary Representative, but which con- 
| stitutes only one-third of the muncipal 
| division, is that this number of 176,000 
| people who constitute the municipal 
constituency of Everton shall not be 
' overborne, as they are now, by the vote 
'of a small and decaying municipal 
| division in the centre of the city; and 
/I am quite sure that this principle, 





claiming impartiality and justice all | actively applied in Liverpool, will be 
round, they propose to perpetuate | no less beneficial in other parts of the 
a state of things which is entirely | country. 

indefensible They themselves, in| *(3.43.) Mr. SAMUEL SMITH 
local affairs, have never attempted | (Flintshire): As an old member of the 
to justify the principle or the in-| Liverpool Town Council and a former 





equalities of the present system of repre- 
sentation. They have always evaded 
it by some pretence that an accompany- 
ing reform was also needed, or that it 
was inopportune for their political 
exigencies ; but in every case where 
the constituency consists of tens or 
twenties of thousands, the Party which 
has been reproached for dominating 
Liverpool commands the representation. 
It is only in the effete and sma’! con- 
tral een f that the Liberal Party, by 
means of their restricted constituencies, 
are able to secure their majority of 
elected members on the Council. Chal- 
lenges have been made by the cpposite 
side, and I have no hesitation in 
accepting one of them—namely, that if 
all political parties will concur in ap- 
portioning the representation of Liver- 


Repres2n.ative of Liverpool, I may be 
| allowed to offer one or two obser- 
vations upon this Bill. I think the 
| House now perfectly well understands 
that this is a Liverpool Bill. There 
is very little attempt made now on 
the other side of the House to dis- 
guise the fact that this Bill is intro- 
duced chiefly to affect Liverpool. 
(“No, no!”) The hon. Gentleman 
says ‘‘ No, no!’ Can he point out any 
case where petitions have been made 
by other municipalities in favour of @ 
Bill of this kind? The state of the 
House this afternoon shows that it is a 
Liverpool Bill. So thoroughly is it 
local that this might be supposed to be 
a debate going on in the Liverpool 
Town Council. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
am not going to deny for one moment 
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that there are anomalies in the wards 
of Liverpool. I freely admit that they 
are unequally divided. It is quite 
true we have several wards with a 
small population, and others with a 
large population. I also admit that the 
small wards return mostly Liberals, and 
the large wards mostly Tories. These 
are undoubted facts. If the object of 
this Bill had been to remove all 
anomalies in the representation of 
Liverpool, it would have met with a 
cordial reception on this side. The 
fact is, Mr. Speaker, that Liverpool is 
inapeculiar position. Ido not know any 
town in the Kingdom that resembles 
it exactly. One class of anomalies 
in Liverpool are balanced by another 
class. The Tory Party for fifty years 
have elected all the Aldermen. They 
have, by means of their majority, pitch- 
forked the defeated Tory candidates at 
the municipal elections into Alder- 
manic Chairs, and we hold that that is 
a most unjust proceeding. The Liberals 
have availed themselves of the advan- 
tage of the present division of the 
wards not to overbear the opposite 
Party ; they are not enabled to do that, 
but to have a fair representation 
on the Town Council. If you 
redress one set of anomalies and 
leave the other set untouched you make 
the position worse. If you adopt the 
principle of this Bill and leave the 
aldermanic system unchanged, 
result will be not merely a Tory 
majority, but absolute Tory supre- 
macy. Now, we on this side of the 
House are perfectly prepared to adopt 
a system which will redress all ano- 
malies alike, and make the representa- 
tion of Liverpool exactly correspond 
with the wishes of the people, but if this 
is to be carried out the Bill must 
be of larger scope. It must not 
merely deal with the re-distribution 
of the wards, but it must deal with the 

sent system of electing Aldermen. 

e hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down (Mr. Willox) alleges, I under- 
stand, that the present aldermanic 
system in the towns is the result of the 
action of the Liberal Party. So far 
from that being the fact, it was intro- 
duced in the House of Lords with the 
view of curbing the Liberal Party. 

Mr. WILLOX : I should like to cor- 
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ence at all to the introduction of Alder- 


men into Town Councils by law. 

*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I accept 
the correction. But, as I understood 
hii, the hon. Member let it be sup- 
posed that we are opposing the action 
of the Liberal Party in 1835. Well, 
we are not doing so, but we are opposing 
the action of the House of Lords, which 
marred the Bill of the Liberal Party 
by injecting into it the present iniqui- 
tous system of electing Aldermen. 

Mr. MATTINSON : The election of 
Aldermen is regulated by the Act of 
1882, and that was passed at the time 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian was in power. 

*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I much 
doubt the thorough correctness of the 
statement just made. The present 
method was devised in 1835, and has 
not been altered since. Now, we on 
this side of the House would haii with 
pleasure anything like a just and honest 
method of dealing with these anomalies. 
We are prepared to support a Bill 
which will re-distribute the wards 
according to population, and place the 
election of Municipal Aldermen in 
exactly the same position as that of 
County Aldermen. That is a fair 
proposal. I do not see how anyone 
can charge us with opposing popular 
rights. While we are asking for the 
most full and complete regard for 
popular rights and _ representation, 
our opponents are asking us to 
remove an anomaly on one side 
which helps to balance an anomaly 
on the other side. We wish to remove 
both. Now, Mr. Speaker, allusion has 
been made to the character of the Tory 
government in Liverpool during the 
last fifty years, and a good deal has 
been said on both sides as to the merits 
and demerits of their methods of govern- 
ment. Now, I, for one, am willing to 
allow that in respect of those munici- 
pal matters mentioned by the Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Mr. Forwood), such 
as sewage works, paving, and sanitary 
matters, great and good work has 
been done. And no man _ has 
taken more pains or devoted more 
labour to municipal matters than 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
Liverpool owes very much to the 
right hon. Gentleman if you ex- 
clude all that relates to party ques- 


rect my hon. Friend. I made no refer-| tions. But he has been a most expert 
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Tory wire-puller, as all the world 
knows. The ascendency of the Tory 
Party in Liverpool has been in the 
main. caused by its alliance with the 
drink interest. The most powerful sup- 
porters of the Tory Party in Liverpool 
have been the publicans, and I ven- 
ture to state that no town in England 
has been so cursed by the drink traffic 
as Liverpool; and if you were to search 
the United Kingdom through, you 
could not find a town that contains 
more squalor and misery. Many causes 
have contributed to produce this result, 
but the one cause which stands out 
above all others is the frightful intem- 
perance which curses large sections of 
the population. And, moreover, the 
fact remains that so long as the Tory 
Party had undisputed control of the 
city it was literally impossible to get 
any practical reforms in the methods of 
dealing with the drink traffic. It is a 
painful thing to have to state, but it is 
my duty to tell the House that during 
the time the Tory Party held undis- 
puted predominance the position of 
Chairman of the Watch Committee was 
held by a gentleman who was solicitor 
to two of the largest drink sellers in 
Liverpool, drink sellers who between 
them owned 130 or 150 public-houses 
in the city. 

Mr. FORWOOD: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will allow me to put one word in, I 
will say that the gentleman to whom 
he refers has denied the statement. 

*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman deny that Mr. 
John Hughes was solicitor for Sir 
Andrew Walker & Sons ? 

Mr. FORWOOD: Yes. 

*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: That is the 
first time I have ever heard it denied ; 
and I am unaware that the gentleman 
himself has ever denied it. I shall not 
retract my statements, without much 
better evidence than the denial 
of the right hon. Gentleman, for 
it is a matter of common repute in 
Liverpool that there has been the 
closest possible connection between the 
former Chairman of the Watch Com- 
mittee, whose business was to direct 
the police and to supervise the public- 
houses—between that gentleman and 
the largest brewers and publicans in 
the city. Ther: may be some petty 

uibble by which the right hon. 

mtleman is able to attack my state- 
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ment, but as to the substantial truth 
of it I have no doubt, and I have 
never heard it denied. Since the 

Liberals have gained increased power 
in the government of the city we 
have had a great change for the 
better. There have been reforms in 
the management of the police and in 
connection with the Watch Committee, 
and I venture to say that the moral 
reform which has taken place in Liver- 
pool during the last two or three years 
is almost unequalled. I do not believe 
so great a reform has taken place in 
any other town, and that reform has 
been contemporaneous with the growth 
oi the Liberal Party (Ministerial 
cheers.) I understand those cheers to 
have reference to the action of the 
Liberal Party in the matter of free 
licensing 25 or 30 years ago. I do not 
defend that action—I have dissented 
from it all my life. It was, I think, a 
deplorable blunder on the part of the 
Liberal Party of that time, and I 
believe they disgraced themselves 
by identifying themselves with this 
system of free licensing. But the 
Liberal Party of to-day repudiate that 
policy. They are identified now with a 
policy of temperance and moral reform, 
and during the last few years have been 
able to achieve very satisfactory re- 
sults. It is on this ground that I ob- 
ject to the passing of this Bill, the 
effect of which would be not merely to 
give simply a Tory majority—to which, 
perhaps, they are entitled—but which 
would give them an undisputed and 
complete supremacy for the whole of 
this generation. Therefore we make 
our protest against it, and we cannot 
withdraw our protest. But if the 
Gentlemen whose names are on the 
back of this Bill will withdraw it and 
present another Bill dealing with both 
sides of the anomaly, they will find us 
ready to give them our hearty support. 
But I trust the House will not allow 
itself to be made the tool of the To 
Party in one town, and pass the Sec 
Reading of a Bill for which, outside 
Liverpool, there is absolutely no de- 
mand. 

*(3.58.) Mr. WILLIAM H. CROSS 
(Liverpool, West Derby): I think we 
are indebted to the hon. Member who 
has just sat down (Mr. S. Smith) for the 
admirable speech he has made in favour 
of the Bill. He admitted thas nothing 








could be better than the government 
of Liverpool for fifty years past, and, 
as I understood him, he had no com- 
plaint to make of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Forwood) for his con- 
duct of the affairs of the city. He 
further said that there is no doubt there 
is at the present moment a very great 
anomaly in the distribution of the 
wards of Liverpool, and the only pallia- 
tion I understood him to offer was 
that there was another anomaly in the 
fact that Aldermen are allowed to vote 
for Aldermen, which he said to some 
extent corrected the other. The hon. 
Gent!em in further told us that the Con- 
servative Party are, no doubt, entitled 
to a small majority in the City 
Council. When we are told that the 
government of Liverpool is good, that 
the Tory Party is entitled to a small 
majority, and that there is a great 
anomaly in the present distribution of 
the wards, and when these admissions 
are made by an hon. Member who has 
himself been a member of: the City 
Council and has been a Representative of 
the city in this House, the case against 
this Bill is once and for ever demo- 
lished. I should not, however, have 
risen but for a remark of the Member 
for the Scotland Division (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor), who said there was no bona 
fides in this Bill, because if we had 
really intended to remedy an injustice 
in the distribution of the wards, we 
should have taken up the case of Bel- 
fast. Ido not think I am betraying 
any confidence when I say that, after 
the Debate on the Private Belfast Bill, 
when the Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton) had appealed to the Go- 
vernment on this very point of the 
power to petition for the redistribution 
of the wards, I went to the hon. Mem- 
ber and asked him whether a clause in 
our Bill to the effect that the rate- 
payers might petition would meet his 
views. It is not for us to propose 
legislation to meet the case of Belfast ; 
but I suggested that our Bill would be 
a move, at all events, in the direction 
desired by the hon. Member, and he 
said he quite approved of my sug- 
gestion. . 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I did 
not realise that the Bill was to ke 
confined to Great Britain, and still less 
did I realise that it was intended for 
the use of Liverpool alone. And I 


Mr. William H. Crozs 
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may say, also, that I think the form of 
the proposed alteration would have 
been found inconvenient. 

*Mr. WILLIAM H. CROSS: If the 
hon. Gentleman chooses to suggest a 
form, it is open to him to do so; but. 
we cannot undertake to graft upon our: 
Bill the many complicated clauses. re-. 
quired to alter the Irish Act of 1840.. 
We did not wish to close the door 
against Belfast, and we considexed that: 
if we inserted the clause to which the 
hon. Member agreed at the time, we: 
should, at all events, make a step in the: 
direction of his wishes. There is one: 
other point. The hon. Member for Flint-- 
shire (Mr. S. Smith) said we had in- 
troduced this Bill practically without: 
giving notice to any of the people most 
interested ; that no petitions had been. 
presented from municipalities in favour 
of it, and that it was solely a Liverpool. 
Bill, and ignored and disregarded every 
other municipality. The representa- 
tive association of the municipalities, 
the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, have been consulted with respect. 
to this Bill at every step. They had 
the original draft of the Bill; they had 
copies of every alteration. We have: 
been in correspondence with them, and 
no doubt every borough throughout: 
England knows the position of this: 
Bill. And when the hon. Member says: 
that no borough has petitioned, I say’ 
that is again another strong argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill, be-- 
cause if these boroughs had objected 
to the Bill, they are represented: 
by gentlemen who are capable of 
making their views known. And as 
there has been no petition from any 
quarter except the Radical minority of 
the Liverpool Town Cowncil—for every 
name amongst those hon. Members in 
opposition to this Bill is the name of 
some one connected more or less with 
the Radical minority in Liverpool—I 
think we may claim that the hon. Gen- 
tleman has supplied us with most: 
cogent and powerful arguments im 
favour of our Bill. Once for ali, I do: 
not think hon. Members opposite will 
have persuaded the majority of this. 
House that a state of things ought to 
exist in any town, whether it be 
Liberal or whether it be Tory, in whick 
one single ward with one-third of the 
whole electors returns only one-six- 
teenth of the whole number of repre- 
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sentatives. I hope, on the contrary, 
that hon. Gentlemen having heard the 
arguments advanced, the House will 
make one step forward in the direction 
of removing from the municipal ad- 
ministration one of the most crying 
anomalies that exists in this country. 
(4.8.) Mr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 
S.): It has been said that this Bill was 
introduced not in the interests of one 
Municipality, but of all. How has that 
interest been shown? Not a single 
borough has petitioned in its favour, 
not a single Member for any of the 
large boroughs has spoken in favour of 
the Bill, and not a single one is now in 
his place watching its progress. They 
know very well that this measure does 
not concern them, and they take no 
notice of it. It is a measure that is 
introduced for tne benefit or otherwise 
of Liverpool, and for the benefit or 
otherwise of a political party in Liver- 
pool. The hon. Member who introduced 
this measure seemed to deprecate oppo- 
sition to it in the same way that the 
nurse in ‘‘ Midshipman Easy” deprecated 
any criticism of the baby on the ground 
that it was a very little one. But I do 
not think this is a very little measure. 
It will introduce an element of dis- 
union, dissension, and turmoil into the 
Municipai Corporation, and will en- 
courage the political element which 
many think ought to be excluded. 
The Bill actually propcs:s that 
at any time fifty members of a 
ward may bring about a re-distribution. 
And why? For apolitical purpose ; no 
other reason is suggested. If one 
Political Party is dissatisfied with the 
result of an election, fifteen Members 
can be got to sign a petition to Her 
Majesty in Council for a re-distribution. 
Such a state of things is not part of 
the law or Constitution of this country, 
and the present system does not cause 
anything unfair to the minority. In 
Liverpool the Liberals and Conserva- 
tives are about equally divided; there 
may be ia the whole constituency four per 
cent. more Conservatives than Liberals, 
but several elections have negatived 
that ; as a matter of fact, nobody can 
tell on which side the majority lies. 
But there is no pretence for saying the 
member for Pitt Street Ward does not 
represent the public opinion in the 
ward. Whether the ward has 1,000 
inhabitants like Pitt Street, or 100,000 
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like Crickdale, the Councillor will be 
representative of the public opinion 
which elects him. The grievance is 
altogether imaginary. How is it that 
the Corporation of Liverpool has not 
petitioned in favour of the Bill? The 
Conservatives have a majority on the 
Corporation. ny A did they not get 
up a petition in favour of it? Why 
did they not get up a petition in favour 
of abolishing the Aldermen or of putting 
their election on the same footing as 
that of the Councillors? Why did they 
not get up a petition in favour of 
equalising the wards? They recently 
got up a petition in favour of local 
option; why did they not put re- 
distribution of the wards in that? 
It was simply because the electorate 
and their representatives on the Coun- 
cil are utterly indifferent on the ques- 
tion ; and if the present state of things 
constitutes a grievance, they will not 
take the slightest trouble to alter it. 
There is another reason behind it. 
There are four different rating districts 
in the City of Liverpool, and each is 
rated accordirg to its own expenditure, 
and the outside wards—the ones whick 
complain—pay a considerably higher 
rate than the inside ones. The differ- 
ence is as much as 30 per cent. These 
rates are levied in“er an Act of Par- 
liament, and cannot be changed by the 
Corporation, but 1e-distribution would 
alter the machinery for levying these 
rates, and render the working of the 
measure almost impossible till there 
was equalisation of rating by which 
these large outside wards would be able 
to shift part of their rates on to the 
shoulders of ths inside wards. I quite 
understand why no allusion has nD 
made to that, for there would have to 
be a supplementary Bill to equalise the 
rates and saddle the inner wards with 
30 per cent. of the rating now borne 
by the outside wards. There is no 
suggestion that the present rating is 
unjust ; it is according to the expendi- 
ture; but the re-arrangement of rating 
would be unjust to the inner wards, in 
which are the great shops, the great 
manufactures, the great warehouses, 
on which the shipping of Liverpool so 
much depends, and the business 
places of the great commercial men 
on whom depends the wealth, enterprise, 
and prosperity of Liverpoo!. They are 

the people interested in the smaller 








inner wards, and they are more in- 
terested in the rating than are the 
inhabitants of the outside wards. The 
latter consist of third, fourth, and fifth- 
rate streets, of cottage houses, rated at 
£25 a year, whereas the average rating 
in the inside wards is £94. These 
inside wards are interested in seeing 
that this measure is not passed, as it 
would do them great injustice and im- 
pose on them rates for the benefit of 
the outside wards. If, however, there 
‘were equalisation all round that would 
deal with several anomalies — the 
question of the Aldermen as well as 
that of rating. If they were settled 
much of the objection to the re-distri- 
bution of wards would disappear. I 
have been in the Council for 20 years, 
and I remember when there were only 
17 Liberal members on it, which left 
the Tories with more than a two-thirds 
majority. Why did they not then carry 
out the re-distribution? It must have 
been because they did not chooze to do 
so. For the last 50 years the Tories 
have had a distinct majority of the 
elective members to which they added 
the 16 Tory Aldermen, but they never 
attempted the change. Now that they 
feel their majority is diminishing they 
attempt it. They did attempt it in 
1890, when they promoted a Private 
Bill for the re-arrangement of 
wards and boundaries; but they were 
not able to prove their case before 
the Committee upstairs, and the Bill 
was lost. That is not the only Private 
Bill in which they might have had the 
— settled. During the last 20 years 
they have promoted almost as many 
Private Bills, at great cost; but they 
have never introduced into them pro- 
visions fora re-distribtution of wards 
as they might have done. They do it 
now to make a cry to go to the country 
with at the approaching General Elec- 
tion. They want to say that they are the 
friends of the working man ; that they 
want to extend the rights of popular 
suffrage, to show that one vote is as 
good as another. Why, if they are 
such friends of the popular vote, have 
they no provision in the Bill dealing 
with the Aldermen, and putting a stop 
to their election by Aldermen? Let 
there be some semblance of popular 
election in their case. I promise them 
that if this Bill goes any further there 
will be a provision for that purpose 
Mr. Commins 
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introduced. The hon. Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) has spoken 
of the activity, energy, and earnestness 
which the Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Forwood) has shown on the 
Council. No man has been more 
efficient or has contributed more, in 
my time, by his energy and ability to 
the improvement: of sanitary and other 
local matters than he has done. But 
that is no reason why he should now, 
indirectly and under cover, be able 
to foist upon us sham reforms which 
have only one object, and that is now 
an undisguised object—to get if possible 
a lease for 50 years more the power 
which they have abused in the grossest 
way during the 50 years that they have 
already possessed it. They have never 
during that time elected a single Liberal 
Aiderman. It is true that Birmingham 
has excluded Tory Aldermen, but two 
blacks do not make a white, and I say 
that state of things in Liverpool is dis- 
graceful. The father of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. Picton) served 
on the Liverpool Council with ability 
and energy for nearly a lifetime, and 
his name is associated with . whatever 
is worthy of notice in Liverpool, yet, 
though he was proposed again and 
again as Mayor aad Alderman, they 
could not even elect him as an Alder- 
man. I think, therefore, the Tory 
monopoly of electing Aldermen would 
be sufficient reason, without any other, 
for opposing the Bill. 

(4.15.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): I move “ That the 
Question be now put.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Debate is 
being conducted in a fair and legiti- 
mate manner, and as there is an evi- 
dent desire to continue the discussion 
I cannot accept the Motion of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. ROYDEN (Liverpool, West 
Toxteth): Hon. Members have spoken 
of the Bill as if it were a Private Bill, 
and I regret that, because Liverpool, 
instead of bringing in a Private Bill, 
and merely consulting its own interests, 
promoted this Bill, having in view a 
larger area, and desiring that the same 
justice should be done to other towns 
in @ similar position. The last speaker 
said that these other boroughs have 
shown no interest in the question. On 
the contrary, I have letters from 
various places rejoicing that Liverpool: 
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had taken a stand, and was endeavour- 
ing to put this matter straight. If we 
want turther proof we have only to 
look what hon. Members have expressed 
their opinion against the Bill, for I 
think we may accept it that all those 
who have anything to say against it 
have been careful to do so. I have 
been astonished at what the hon. 
Member for Flintshire (Mr. S. Smith) 
and the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(Mr. Commins) have said with regard 
to the Council. Ihave had the honour 
of being a member of the Council for 
some years, and I am bound to say 
that the conclusions at which those 
hon. Gentlemen have arrived are not 
such as commend themselves to my 
judgment. We have heard a great deal 
about the corrupt management of 
Liverpool. But it is a most extra- 
ordinary thing that when the City 
Council came before the Commission 
for an extension of boundaries, it was 
a subject of congratulation by the 
members of the Commission that the 
revenues of the city had been so well 
administered and the wants of the 
city so well attended to. If Liverpool 
with its great prosperity, its fine build- 
ings, the spirit of enterprise among its 
people, and its wonderful advance in 
regard to health, is a specimen of mis 
management by the Tory or any other 
Party, my only regret is that there is 
not much more such mismanagement 
in regard to other towns. The fact 
that Liverpool has been dominated 
for fifty years by the Tory Party 
is a great triumph for that Party. 
But will it be believed that there is not 
a single committee of that City Council 
on which there are not a good many of 
the Liberal members of the Town 
Council sitting? They have a share in 
all these things. I do not grudge it to 
them. They have a right to their 
share. In 1835, when th2 city was 
portioned out for municipal purposes, 
the manner in which the wards were 
laid out, having regard to the number 
of the electors, of course the central 
wards of the city were more or less 
covered with houses, and were a small 
area, whereas the outlying districts 
were, by reason of the sparseness of the 
population, a very large area. In the 
50 years that have elapsed the city has 
grown, and the vacant spaces have 
become covered with houses, which are 
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almost entirely occupied by the working 
passe. There has, consequently, 

n a great increase in the number of 
the electors in these outlying districts. 
If hon. Gentlemen opposite believe in 
the doctrine which they are constantly 
putting forward in this House and upon 
public platforms, that the interests of the 
working men must and ought to be 
considered, they should join with us 
in giving the working classes in those 
districts an opportunity of expressing 
their opinion on the government.of the 
city. My hon. Friend opposite the 
Member for Flintshire has pointed out 
that it is due to the Libera! magistrates 
that many public-houses were thrust 
upon the city, and he, as well as I, 
greatly regret it. But I would recall 
to his memory that when the Conser- 
vative magistrates were predominant 
on the Bench, their study was to 
diminish the number of public-houses in 
the city. I look forward, however, to 
a better state of things in this respect 
being brought about by a better feeli 
on the part both of the Liberal con 
Conservative magistrates on the Bench. 
We were taunted by the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Picton) that we had 
used our power arbitrarily, and had re- 
fused to elect Liberal Aldermen; and 
yet he confessed that in most of the 
English towns the Liberals had always 
elected Liberal Aldermen. 

Mr. PICTON : I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon. On the contrary, I 
gave an instance of a Radical Council 
electing a Tory Mayor. 

Mr.ROYDEN : But I donot think the 
hon. Member alluded to Aldermen. 

Mr. PICTON : Yes. 

Mr. ROYDEN : But certainly, so far 
as my experience goes, where there is a 
Liberal majority in a Council Liberal 
Aldermen are elected by them. [ 
venture to say that where any 
prominent citizen has rendered dis- 


tinguished service to the city we 
have always recognised and ac- 
knowledged it. But, as I have 


said, I pre‘er to treat the Bill on 
general principles. I feel that a great 
injustice is being done to the working 
classes, especially in Liverpool, by the 
way in which the wards are gerry- 
mandered. They were not originally ; 
it is only the present system that 
causes it. The hon. Member for Ros- 


common (Mr. Commins) says he be- 








lieves it would make very little differ- 
ence. If that is his opinion of this 
Bill, if he really believes in the truth of 
his sentiments, why does he not leave 
it to the vote of the whole people of 
Liverpool, and allow them to test it ? 
We are quite willing to accept that 
test. We have simply the good of the 
city in view. I think it was one of the 
doctrines of the Liberal Party that in 
the same town equal electoral districts 
should exist ; but it appears that that 
is only a principle, to be adopted when 
it is supposed to be in favour of the 
Liberal Party. We, on the other hand, 
are ready to act for the whole country. 
Therefore, we have included the 
boroughs of England and Wales within 
the scope of this Bill. We believe in 
doing justice to the people of Liver- 
pool, as well as to the people of the 
rest of the country. 

(4.41.) Mr. STANSFELD (Hali- 
fax): I have listened to this Debate 
with considerable and increasing sur- 

rise. The Bill which has been intro- 

uced to us to-day affects and purports 
to be a Bill, and is a Bill, which pro- 
poses to deal with the law as it con- 
cerns and affects every Municipal 
Corporation in the country. But the 
names on the back of the Bill are local 
names— Liverpool names; the whole 
Debate has been carried on and the 
speaking has been done by Liverpool 
men, or by men interested in Liverpool. 
It seems that it was originally intended 
to limit the Bill to Liverpool ; but, as it 
was found that that would not do, it 
was then extended to the whole 
country. I say, therefore—and it 
cannot be denied—that this is a Bill of 
Liverpool origin ; its origin, so far as I 
can judge, is a Liverpool Party 

uabble. But it may be said that 
whatever may be the origin of the Bill, 
and whatever may be the motive of 
those who have introduced the Bill, the 
uestion for the House is—is it a good 

ill? I will address myself to that 
yc gerr and I have no objection to 

eal with that question. I look upon 
this Bill with some suspicion, because it 
is a local Bill; but I have no objection 
to it because it is & Party Bill. I am 
not sure whether I am correct, but I 
am under the impression that a Bill of 
a somewhat similar kind with regard 
to Bristol was introduced some 20 
years ago. It was certainly opposed 


Mr. Royden 
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by many leading Conservatives of that 
day, but it passed through this House. 
When, however, it got to another 
place and came under the keen, 
scrutinising eye of Lord Cairns that 
Bill was aad of no longer. Well, I 
think that is a good precedent, at any 
rate, for the Tory Government and the 
Tory Party. They have no need to go 
to another place ; they have the power 
in this House, and I hope they will not 
pass a Bill of this kind, for they could 
not get a worse method in the shape of 
a Bill for dealing with the subject 
itself. This is a subject of considerable 
public interest ; it concerns a serious 
alteration which it is proposed should 
be made in the Municipal Corporations 
Act. And my first proposition is that 
this is nota Bill which ought to be 
brought in by private Members, and 
that the Government should not give 
any show of support to a Bill 
for which they will uot take the 
direct and original responsibility. I 
say distinctly that, according to Parlia- 
mentary precedent and the right notion 
of legislation, this is a subject, 
the dealing with, I will not say 
the tinkering with the Municipal 
Corporations Act is a subject which 
‘ought to be taken up by the Govern- 
ment of the day, and not by any num- 
ber of private parties, more or less 
supported by the Government. I object 
to this Bill, because it is only a proposi- 
tion. It proposes to allow a bare 
majerity, instead of uw two-thirds 
majority, of the County Council to peti- 
tion Her Majesty for a new division 
and re-division of a borough into wards. 
The Municipal Corporations Act not 
‘only provided that there should be 
elected Councillors, but also that there 
‘should be Aldermen who were not 
directly elected, being about one-third 
'of the number of Councillors. Under 
‘these circumstances, it was very intel- 
ligible and highly reasonable, it appears 
to me, that there should be this two- 
thirds, because that would render it 
practically impossible that a proposal 
of this kind should be carried against 
the will of the majority of the elected 
members of that Council. A number 
of suggestions have been made, but no 
response has been given. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Admiralty has expressed his own 
individual opinion that Aldermen should 
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not vote on a question of this kind ; 
but I did not understand him to say 
that he proposed to insert an Amend- 
ment to that effect in this Bill, if the 
Bill passed the Second Reading and 
came into Committee. 

Mr. FORWOOD: I intended merely 
to express my own view on the subject, 
and | said that I would give my own 
assent to the proposal that the principle 
adopted in the case of Aldermen in 
counties should also be adopted in the 
case of municipal boroughs, and that, 
if it could be agreed to insert a clause 
to carry out that object, such a proposal 
would have my sympathy. 

Mr. STANSFELD: But I would 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that he does not pretend to speak on 
behalf of any other Member of the 
House. He merely expresses his own 
opinion ; and hence he must allow me 
to say that such an expression of indi- 
vidual opinion is not a guarantee that 
the Amendment or clause, which would 
have his assent, would be certain of 
being adopted. But the view I take of 
itis this. This Bill raises the question 
again of the existence of Aldermen as 
part of the Municipal Corporations of 
this country. I would remind the 
House that the Liberal Party was not in 
the past responsible for the creation of 
Aldermen ; and I say that the position 
of the Liberal Party now with reference 
to this question is that we believe—it 
certainly is my own personal opinion— 
that no change of this kind ought to be 
made or attempted with regard to the 
Municipal Corporations Act, unless, at 
the same time, Parliament addresses 
itself to the question of the position of 
Aldermen on these Councils, and either 
renders them directly elective or 
abolishes them as Aldermen and makes 
them elected Councillors like the other 
representatives of that body, or, at all 
events, introduces a clause which shall 
prevent them from voting on questions 
upon which they ought not to inter- 
fere with the wish of the majority 
of the elected members of that 
Council. The Government, I presume, 
are about to speak. I understand 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department proposes to address 
the House. I hope he will tell us dis- 
tinctly the views of the Government; 
I hope he will tell us how far the Go- 
vernment intend to make itself re- 
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sponsible for the proposals of this 
measure. I say, so far as our view is 
concerned, it would be in accordance 
with precedent and the best usage 
of this House if the Government would 
either leave this Bill to its fate, in the 
hands of those who have brought it 
forward, or take it bodily in charge, 
and deal with it on their own responsi- 
bility. I hope the hon. Gentleman will 
enlighten us on that point. 

*(4.49.) Toe UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Stuart Wortzey, Shef- 
field, Hallam): I agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
that it would be far better if Bills of 
such far-reaching scope as the Bill now 
before the House were taken in hand 
by the responsible Government of the 
day. But we have to deal with the 
Bill as it has been brought before us. 
In speaking of the Bill in the absence 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
I must be understood to express, on the 
part of the Government as a whole, no 
collective, corporate opinion, except 
that they wish this Bill, which has not 
been undertaken by themselves, to be 
left to the free judgment of the 
House, and do not desire to put any 
pressure upon their own supporters. 
That is the only collective opinion 
which the Government wish to express 
upon the Bill; but it is necessary that 
I should explain to the best of 4 
ability the way in which this Bi 
strikes me, and the effect it appears to 
me to be likely to have. This Bill 
appears to me to have started on a 
branch line, and never to have got into 
any main current of Parliamentary 
thought until the speech delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down ; and it comes with but 
very poor recommendations to this 
House when we see that it has on its 
back the names of Members repre- 
senting one borough and one borough 
alone. I do not say that Liverpool is 
the only borough in which there is an in- 
justice. I believe in the borough which 
I represent a similar measure might 
be demanded, and if demanded success- 
fully would be hailed with much satis- 
faction by members of the Party 
opposite. Therefore, we cannot on 
the sole ground that this Bill comes 
from Liverpool reject it as being a 





urely local measure. My own view 
is that it recognises the existence of an 
imperfection in our law, which is un- 
doubtedly a substantial imperfection. 
We must go back to 1859, to see what was 
the mischief which Parliament was seek- 
ing to remove, what were the remedies 
which Parliament sought to adopt, and 
what were the mathiods by which Par- 
liament sought to carry out those 
remedies. The mischief aimed at was 
that the constitution and composition 
of a municipal Council should not be 
manipulated by a mere Party vote. It 
was against that possible abuse that 
security was sought to be taken, and 
the method by which that was to 
be carried into effect was by re- 

uiring a two-thirds vote of the Council 
that had been constituted under the 
Act of 1835. But unfortunately I do not 
believe that in adopting that peculiar 
modus operandi the House really took 
the security which it was seeking to 
take. What I believe it ought to have 
done was to have secured that petitions 
should be framed by two-thirds or some 
other substantial and preponderating 
majority, not of the Council but of the 
electorate from which the Council 
derives its power. I believe that was 
their object, and I believe that Parlia- 
ment at that time failed to foresee that 
this one-third of the Council which 
might stop the way of the redivision of 
the wards of the borough might possibly 
consist solely and entirely of the repre- 
sentatives of what we may call the 
over-represented wards—resisting the 
claim of the under-represented wards. 
That is the situation which my hon. 
Friends the Members for Liverpool 
complain of, and I must say they come 
before this House entitled to much 
sympathy in respect of the remarkable 
anomalies which they present to our 
attention. Now, I observe on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
and other Gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded him, a disposition to proceed to 
a sort of barter in this matter. It is 
suggested that against this two-thirds 
majority might be exchanged some 
more or less substantial part of 
the powers of the members of 


the Council called Aldermen. That 
offer is based upon this consideration : 
that to a certain extent, and in some 
sy and imperfect way, the institution 
of Aldermen serves as a counterpoise 


Mr. Stuart Wortley 
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to the possible inequalities in repre- 
sentation such as exist in the case of 
Liverpool. In the case of Liverpool, 
there are over-represented wards which 
are represented by members of one 
peltin} colour. It is contended to- 
ay that this monopoly is roughl 

counter balanced by the fact that all 
the Aldermen are of an opposite 
political character. It seems to me 
that the two-thirds majority and the 
existence of the Aldermen have no real 
connection with one another for this 
reason, that if it came to a question 
whether the Council should present a 
petition for re-arrangement of wards, 
it does not follow as a matter 
of necessity that all the Aldermen 
would be on one side in that 
debate. And again, we can quite 
conceive the  situation—it ma 
even happen in Liverpool—in which 
the small and over-represented wards 
may be upon the same side as the 
Aldermen, and an absolutely insignifi- 
cant minority of the citizens might 
thereby obtain not merely supremacy,but 
almost permanent supremacy over the 
majority of the ratepayers. Therefore 
I must enter here a necessary caveat 
against allowing that there is any con- 
nection between the question of the 
existence of the Aldermen and the 
question of the modus operandi of pre- 
senting petitions to the Queen in 
Council. I must reserve myself by 
saying I am not authorised to give 
any pledge with regard to any scheme 
to modify or get rid of the institution of 
Aldermen, which it may be hereafter 
sought to tie round the neck of this 
Bill. I am going to vote for the 
Second Reading, though I think there 
is much to be said upon the particular 
methods by which the proposal is to 
be carried out. This Bill makes it 
possible, by a mere party vote, to set 
going the machinery for the redistri- 
bution of the wards. Is that right, or 
is it not? We are told that there 
lies behind this power of the 
Council as a security the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of State 
of the day, and, further, the im- 
partiality of the Commissioner whom 
he would send down for the purpose of 
local inquiries. I do not feel quite 
satisfied that these are sufficient secu- 
rities. I suppose that this House will 
not be less disposed than I am to admit 
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that even Secretaries of State may 
have their frailties and leanings, and I 
can quite conceive a situation in which 
the majority of a Town Council of a 
particular political colour may take 
advantage of political relations with a 
sympathetic Secretary of State, who 
may be only too gs | to forward 
their political views. come next 
to the question of the position 
of the Commissioner appointed by the 
Secretary of State ; but before doing so 
let me remind the House what is the 
nature of the question which is most 
frequently at issue in these disputes of 
Town Councils as to the arrangements 
of the wards and the proportion that 
each should have in the representation. 
If hon. Members will turn to the sec- 
tion in the Municipal Corporations Act 
with which we are now concerned, they 
will see the Commissioner is obliged to 
have regard in re-dividing the wards 
“as well the number of persons 
represented in the ward as to the 
aggregate rating of the ward.” In 
other words, in the result there are to 
be two factors—numbers and rateable 
value. Now let hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site conceive a state of things in which 
the composition of a Town Council 
was fair and equitable under a reason- 
able construction of that Statute, that 
numbers and rateable value each in 
proportion had fair representation—but 
let us suppose that the existing party 
majority of the Town Council were what 
you may call rateable value men as dis- 
tinct from population men, and let us 
suppose that a Secretary of State were 
to take their petition, sent up upon the 
vote of a bare majority, so far as to 
proceed to the appointment of a Com- 
missioner. Well, Sir, it is not necessary 
to impute anything that would not be 
strict impartiality or anything that 
would be a reproach, but the Com- 
missioner would be more than human if 
he did not feel‘he was bound to do 
something, to make some alteration in 
the state of things, and yet that some- 
thing must be something which—in the 
circumstances I have imagined to exist 
—would be an alteration of that which 
was fair and equitable and in con- 
formity with the intentions of the 
existing Statute. I have stated what is 
the position of the Government 
with regard to this Bill, and I 
have ventured to indicate my own 
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opinion that though the objects of the 
Bill are good its proposed methods are 
faulty, and I think it is right that I 
should put a suggestion before my hon. 
and learned Friend in charge of the 
Bill. I have said that an absolute 
majority of a Council does not appear 
to be a satisfactory kind of way of de 
ciding the question whethera re-division 
of wards should be embarked upon. It 
is admitted that a two-thirds majority 
of the Council does not act in many 
cases when there ought certainly to be 
a re-division. It would not, however, 
be correct to say that this requirement. 
of a two-thirds majority has stood in 
the way to a very great extent in the 
presentation of these petitions, because 
I find that since the year 1879 there 
have been no fewer than 41 petitions 
granted. I suggest to my hon. and 
learned Friend that the true solution 
of this matter would be some provi- 
sion that the petition should not be 
adopted except upon a two-thirds or, 
at all events, some substantial majority, 
not of the Council but of the rate- 
payers themselves either by a direct 
vote—which of course would be exe 
tremely difficult, and would require 
many clauses—or by a vote of the mem- 
bers of the Town Council actually repre- 
senting two-thirds of the population. 
I offer that suggestion for the con- 
sideration of my hon. Friends; and 
while I promise my support for what it 
is worth to the Second Reading of 
this Bill, I must reserve the fullest 
liberty, both on my own part and 
on the part of right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen on this Bench with whom 
I usually act, to see that the methods 
of this Bill are most closely scrutinised 
when we get into Committee and to 
take any course which may seem pro- 
per to us to render it more equitable 
and less unsatisfactory than it at present 
appears to be. 


*(5.4.) Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): I desire to offer a few 
words of explanation of the reason 
why I withdrew the Amendment to the 
Second Reading of this Bill, which has 
stood in my name for a few days past. 
That Amendment was to the effect that 
no amendment of the law would be satis- 
factory which did not include a provi- 
son that Aldermen should not be allowed 
to vote in the election of Aldermen. 
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Ifthat Amendment had stood upon the 
Paper to-day I understand the House 
w have voted upon it before it 
would have given a vote to the Second 
Reading of this Bill—it would have 
beem necessary in order to arrive at a 
vote upon the Second Reading that that 
Amendment should have been decided 
first. Now, Sir, as I expected, 
we have heard from a representative of 
the Gevernment—though he was care- 


ful toay he had no right to pledge 
his eagues—that he will vote for 
the nd Reading. That would have 


put it Out of the power of the House to 
consider at any later period of this 
Session the question of whether Alder- 
men should vote in the election of 
Aldermen. I am of opinion that the 
probability is that the House will 
hereafter consent to this Amendment, 
and abolish the vote of Aldermen in the 
election of Aldermen in Town Coun- 
cils, as it has, by a unanimous vote, 
in the case of County Councils. For 
that reason, and that reason alone, I 
withdrew this Amendment of mine. 
The’ hon. Gentleman who has spoken 
for the Government—I beg pardon, 
the hon. Member who has just 
spoken from the Treasury Bench— 
has described the existing method of 
the law as an imperfect solution of 
the difficulties of this question of the 
re-distribution of wards in the 
boroughs. It is an imperfect settle- 
ment of the question, but for a reason 
which has not been mentioned in the 
course of the Debate. The reason is 
this, that whenever there is a large 
Party majority in a borough, that 
Party is perfectly content with the 
distribution of the wards. A large 
Party majority always wishes to 
preserve those conditions, and there- 
fore will never alter the boundaries of 
the borough for fear of diminishing their 
Party majority. It is for this reason, 
and it appears to me a perfectly clear 
one, that the provisions of the law as 
they exist would be better altered. 
I have to make, in addition to 
what has fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Stuart Wortley), for the con- 
sideration of the-hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Mattinson) repre- 
senting the backers of this Bill, 


a@ suggestion or two, which to my 
mind will test the bona fides of the 
proposal as it has come from these four 


Mr. Brunner 





Members for Liverpool. Will he 
consent that an instruction shall be 
moved, on going into Committee, that 
Aldermen shall not vote in the election 
of Aldermen, and that it shall be 
accepted by him and his colleagues? 
Will he consent to strike out of the 
Bill that very remarkable provision 
that fifty ratepayers shal! be empowered 
to present a petition to Her Majesty 
for the redistribution of the wards, and 
then will he also consent that this Bill 
—I want the House to understand that 
this is a perfectly accurate test of the 
bona fides of this Bill—shall not come 
into operation until the Ist January 
next. The position of political affairs 
in Liverpool has been aptly and fully 
described to the House. For the last 
three municipalelections, I will not say 
the Liberal Party,but the Party of Purity 
and Order, in Liverpool, has been gaining 
seats. I am very glad to acknowledge 
what has fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for one of the Toxteths that the 
Conservative members of the Town 
Council, equally with the Conservative 
Magistrates, have been at one on this 
question, but it is obvious to both 
political parties in Liverpoul that on 
the lst November next the Party of 
Purity in Liverpool will gain one more 
seat. The party then will be able to 
elect one-half the Aidermen. Then 
there will only remain the majority 
of elected representatives, the Alder- 
men being equal on both sides. 
I would further suggest that the Bill 
should not come into operation until the 
1st January next. 


Mr. MATTINSON: I should be 
quite content that the Bill should not 
come into operation till the Ist 
January next. 


*Mr. BRUNNER: I am glad to have 
drawn that concession from the hon. 
Member, but I desire to have the Bill 
amended in another particular. 


(5.12.) Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, 
&c.) : It has been said that the Biil has 
been too much dealt with as applying 
only to Liverpool; but I would point out 
that Liverpool has been merely selected 
as an instance of what exists in other 
places, although there the grievances 
are more serious than elsewhere. Now, 
the Everton Ward which has been re- 
ferred to, is practically the home of the 
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Welsh in Liverpool, and yet the Welsh 
voters have only one-twenty-fourth 
part of the weight of representation 
that the lrishman who reside in the Pitt 
Street‘Ward have. That is surely a 
great anomaly, and one which ought to 
be redressed. In the discussion which 
has taken place, it has been admitted 
that this is an endeavour to remedy an 
injustice, but it has been urged that it 
ought not be redressed unless another in- 
justice isremoved at the same time. I de- 
sire the redress of this and other anoma- 
lies, and it isnewto me as an old Liberal 
to find the Liberal Party opposing the 
removal of this grievance, on the 
ground that they cannot at the same 
time redress another grievance. Sup- 
posing they applied that doctrine to the 
carrying out of the Newcastle pro- 
gramme by attaching to it this condition : 
that they will redress none of the 
grievances referred to in it unless they 
can redress them all at once. I think 
that is a fair argument to use in the 
discussion of this question. I always 
thought that the Liberal doctrine was, 
“If you have a grievance redress it 
when you can.” Here is, then, this 
great inequality which exists not only 
in Liverpool, but in various other places 
throughout the country. It has been 
brought before the House in the shape 
of a Bill, therefore let us deal with it 
and pass it into law. If also by any 
Amendinent or Instruction it is possible 
to remedy the grievance in Belfast, I, 
for one, should be giad to see it done. 


Question put. 

(5.20.) The House divided :—Ayes 
209 ; Noes 172.—(Div. List, No. 122.) 
’ Main Question proposed. 


It being after half-past Five of the 
Clock, Mr. Speaker proceeded to inter- 
rupt the Business :— 


Whereupon Mr. Martinson rose in 
his place, and claimed to move ‘“ That 
the Main Question be now put.” 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Main Ques- 
tion be now put.” 


(5.35.) The House divided :—Ayes 
215; Noes 147.—(Div. List, No. 123.) 
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Main Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 4 


Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House.”—(Mr. 
Mattinson.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ Committee of the Whole 
House,” in order to add the words 
‘Select Committee,’”—(Mr. 7. M. 
Healy,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
‘Committee of the Whole House’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


Objection being taken to Further 
Proceeding, the Debate stood ad- 
journed. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) LAW 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 261.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
The sole object of this Bill is to apply 
to Scotland the provisions of the Day 
Industrial Schocls Act which obtain 
in England. The Government have in 
two Sessions in the other House intro- 
duced a Bill of a larger scope, in which 
this object is included; but as there 
seems to be no prospect of such a 
measure being carried this Session, I 
hope, under the circumstances, the 


Government will not oppose the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Crawford.) 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruart Worttey, Shef- 


field, Hallam): I must ask the 
hon. Member not to press the 
Motion for Second Reading to-day. 
The proposal in the Bill was included 
in a larger measure introduced by the 
Government two years since, and my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
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is preparing a Bill for introduction this 
year. I hope the hon. Member will 
defer this Bill until either the House 
has had the opportunity of seeing the 
other, or it has become certain that 
such opportunity is not to be given. 


Second Reading deferred till Wed- 
nesday. 





Adjournment. 


GAS PROVISIONAL ORDERS CON- 
FIRMATION BILL.—(No. 295.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


CORN SALES. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee be re- 
appointed to inquire and report upon the 
various weights and measures used for the 
sale of grain throughout the United King- 
dom ; the desirability of selling grain by weight 
only or by measure and weight and, in the 
event of either being considered desirable, 
the extent to which either might be enforced ; 
the desirability of the adoption of a uniform 
weight, either for the United Kingdom or any 
part of it; ifa uniform weight is desirable, 
the standard to be adoptea; and whether 
there should be one standard for all kinds of 
grain ; and, if not, what shouid be the standard 
for each kind. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Sir E. Birkbeck, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. 
Farquharson, Mr. Gray, Mr. Seale-Hayne, 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. James Lowther, Mr. Maguire, 
Mr. Pease, Mr. Rankin, Mr. Halley Stewart, 
Mr. Mark Stewart, and Mr. Jasper More. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Jasper More.) 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

Second Report, with Minutes of 
Evidence, and an Appendix, brought 
up, and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 180.] 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 

Ninth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


MOTIONS. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Milvain, Bill to amend 

“The Married Women’s Pro 40" 1882,” 

ordered to be brought in by Mr. Milvain, Mr. 


Cozens Hardy, Mr. R. T. Reid, and Mr. Gains- 
ford Bruce. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 337.] 


Mr. Stuart Wortley 
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CORPORATIONS (STAMP DUTIES) BILL. 


On Motien of Sir A. Rollit, Bill to amend 
the Law in relation to the stamping of docu- 
ments under the seals of Corporations, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir A. Rollit and Mr. 
Roe. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 338. } 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, “That this House do now 
adjourn.” 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
take the opportunity to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury a question about 
the Vote on Account, which the 
Government intend to take before 
Whitsuntide to cover the period until 
after the General Election. I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he has conferred with the Secretary to 
the Treasury, which he said the other 
day it would be necessary for him to do, 
and whether he can now state when 
the Vote on Account will be taken, and 
if any Votes on Supply will be taken 
before the General Election ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The hon. Gentleman is 
altogether mistaken as to the answer I 
gave him to a similar question he put 
to me on a previous occasion. I said 
then nothing about taking a Vote on 
Account over the General Election; in 
fact, | rather suggested the very oppo- 
site to such a proceeding. I said that 
probably a Vote on Account would 
have to be taken in accordance with 
the usual practice at this period of the 
year before the end of May; but to 
take a Vote on Account to cover a 
period of three or six months never 
entered into my thoughts. 


Dr. TANNER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman reads his words as they are 
reported in the Times, he will see that 
they bear out the interpretation I put 
upon them, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man required the assistance of the 
Secretary to the Treasury in order to 
come to a conclusion as to the period I 
have mentioned. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’eleck. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 12th May, 1892. 





LOCAL AUTHORITIES (ACQUISITION 
OF LAND) BILL 
Now 
MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order); and Bill to be read 3* on 
Monday next. 


CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRO- 
PERTY ACT (1881) AMENDMENT BILL. 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 

Order of the Day for the jae of 
Amendments to be received, read. 

Title. 

Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘ with reference to leaseholds.”)—(The 
Lord Herschell.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 1. 

Amendment moved, in page 1, line 
7, to leave out (‘ leaseholds.”)—(The 
Lord Herschell.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 


At end of Clause, to insert as sub-section 
(3) sub-section (2) of Clause 3, leaving out 
(“Section two”) and inserting (“of this Sec- 
tion.” —(The Lord Herschell.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 2. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 1, line 21, to leave out (“ the before 
mentioned,”) and after (“fourteen”) insert 
(“ of the Conveyancing and Law of Property 
Act, 1881.”)—(The Lord Herschell.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 3. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, 
at the end of Clause 3, page 2, line 10, 
I move to add— 

“But this proviso shall not preclude the 
right to require the payment of a reasonable 
sum in respect of any legal or other expense 
incurred in relation to such licence or con- 
sent.” 

I move it in conformity with an Amend- 
ment made in the Standing Committee 
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when I promised to bring up an Amend- 
ment in that sense. 

Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 10, add at end (“but this 
proviso shall not preclude the right to require 
the payment of a reasonable sum in respect of 
any legal or other expense incurred in 
to such li or «« t.”) — (The Lord 
Herschell.) 

THe Marquess or BATH: I wish to 
ask the noble and learned Lord whether, 
in the case of licences to assign for 
which the common custom is that a fee 
is paid, not a large fee, but a fee of a 
guinea generally, to an agent, would 
this Clause prevent that ? 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: It certainl 
would not prevent it. If anything 
been done it probably would be that in 
that case the fee of a guinea to the 
agent for making any inquiry necessary 
with regard to the charges would not 
be precluded by this provision. It 
would be as the Clause stands; but it 
was to meet such cases that the proviso 
was put in. 

*THe PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
BuRY): My Lords, I understand that 
this Clause will not include the case of 
a special covenant to pay money in re- 
spect to assignment. The Clause as it 
stands I understand really to say that 
if there is only a covenant against dis- 
posing of land or property leased with- 
out licence or consent such covenant 
shall not carry with it, or be intended 
to carry with it, the liability to fine; 
but if there is a special condition in- 
serted that a fine shall be paid I 
presume this Clause would not pre- 
vent it. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I am not sure 
that it would ; but I do not myself feel 
any responsibility in respect of this 
Clause, Lata the Clause, as it now 
stands, is one that was carried in oppo- 
sition to my contention before the 
Grand Committee. But if the noble 
Marquess asks me, I am not sure that 
there might not be a possibility of its 
excluding a fine in such a case. If it 
is desired to preserve a fine probably it 
would be possible to do so by saying 
“unless otherwise expressed” in the 
lease. 

*Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I think that was the intention, as I 
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understood it, of the Grand Committee, 
and I did not understand that that b 
itself was opposed by the noble ts 
learned Lord. I think it would be 
better to insert words to that effect. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) : My Lords, I have not seen 
this before, but, as the Bill now stands, 
there is no doubt whatever that it 
would prohibit the receipt of any fine 
or money compensation even where the 
original covenant had expressly pro- 
vided it ; and, therefore, if it is intended 
to preserve the right in cases where it 
is expressly covenanted, it ought to be 
provided for so as to be beyond doubt. 

*Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Would not the best way be to express 
it in words “‘ unless there be special 
provision to the contrary ” ? 

Lorp HERSCHELL: ‘Unless 
special provision to the contrary is 
made herein.” 

*Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Have you any objection to that? 

Lorp HERSCHELL: None. AIl- 
though I am responsible for the Clause, 
that was the intention no doubt of the 
Grand Committee. I think if the 
words are adopted in line 7 “ unless 
the lease contains an express provision 
to the contrary’ that will be sufficient. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL: My Lords, 
there is only one other Amendment 
that I have to propose, which deals with 
a case much more limited than that 
which was dealt with in the Amend- 
ment which was rejected by the 
Grand Committee. It is intended to 
enable the Court to relieve against the 
forfeiture in respect of an assignment 
being made without licence, where the 
Court thinks it reasonable that such 
relief should be given, and in such 
terms as the Court thinks fit. My 
Lords, a provision of this description is 
entirely on the lines of previous legis- 
lation, because now in numerous cases, 
—in fact in the majority of cases, where 
there is a breach of covenant, which is 
expressed by the lease to give the 
right to forfeiture, the Courts have 
been given power: by Parliament to 
relieve against the forfeiture on such 
terms as they think right, securing to 
the lessor that he shall not be 
injured by the act of the tenant. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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My Lords, I venture to think that that 
may well be extended to the present 
case. Noone of course would desire 
that the Court should relieve in any 
case in which the landlord’s interest 
would be prejudiced by their relieving 
against the forfeiture, and I do not 
believe that if this Clause is passed 
into law, under this provision any more 
than under previous provisions by 
which the Courts have been able to 
give relief, any wrong would be done to 
the lessor. My Lords, not only is this 
Clause confined to power to the Court 
to give relief where it thinks fit, but it 
is limited to that class of cases where 
the lessee has himself a substantial and 
valuable interest under the lease; 
because it only applies where there are 
seven years of the lease yet to run, 
and where the rent which the lessee 
has to pay does not exceed one-third 
of the annual value ; so that it only 
applies where really it is a valuable 
property to the lessee, and where there- 
fore the lessee may be expected, 
to say the least of it, not to 
make any assignment which would be 
likely to be injurious to the value of 
the lease ; because of course he has, for 
seven years to come, twice as great an 
interest in the property leased as the 
lessor has. Now I may be asked 
whether such a provision as this is 
necessary. Have there been cases of 
hardship, owing to the want of power 
in the Court to relieve against the 
forfeiture? My Lords, a case came 
before the Court of Appeal very 
recently, which undoubtedly was a 
case of great hardship, and which they 
felt to be a case of great hardship ; but 
in which they could afford no relief. A 
valuable lease of premises in the City 
of London had been granted, and there 
was a provision that the lessee was not 
to assign without licence, but that 
that licence was not to be arbitrarily 
or unreasonably withheld. There was 
an arrangement made by which a 
portion of the premises was to be 
leased to a perfectly respectable tenant 
—that was proved and admitted. The 
matier was put into the hands of a 
solicitor to carry out ; but, by an over- 
sight of his clerk, permission was not 
asked of the lessor to make the assign- 
ment. There can be no doubt that if 
permission had been asked the lessor 
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would have given it, and, I think 
probably, could have been made liable 
if he had not granted it, because there 
was no'doubt about the propriety of the 
proposed lessee, and the liability of the 
original lessee to the landlord still 
remained; so that his pecuniary 
interest could not be affected. He kept 
his liability of the original lessee under 
the covenant, and would get, in addi- 
tion, the liability of the, new lessee. 
No licence having been obtained, 
through an oversight, and the lease 
having been so assigned, the lessor 
brought and succeeded in an action to 
recover this valuable property from the 
lessee, and the Court held that it was 
powerless to afford the lessee any relief, 
although it was a mere oversight on 
the part of the clerk, and the landlord 
was in no way prejudiced by the pro- 
ceedings. That seems to me a very 
hard case, and I would submit that 
that is a case in which the Court, not 
having the power, ought to have the 
power given it to relieve against for- 
feiture. I believe that that is nota 
solitary case by any means, and there 
is no doubt that there are cases in 
which, I believe, not infrequently these 
provisions about assignment are in- 
serted rather in the interest of the 
solicitor to the lessor than of the 
lessor himself. There was another 
case brought before me in which also 
there was an oversight on the part of 
the solicitor in regard to asking for a 
licence. There were proceedings for a 
forfeiture, but the forfeiture was not 
finally insisted upon, upon payment of 
a considerable sum of money. Of that 
sum of money not half went to the 
lessor. There was a charge made for 
an alienation fee, but there were 
charges made ip lieu of preparation of 
the licence of assignment in further 
charge, none of which of course had 
ever been required, by which the 
solicitor to the lessor obtained some- 
thing like twenty-five guineas without 
anything having been done. Now it 
has been feared that, under a provision 
of this sort, the landlord might not 
have complete protection ; but I think 
the Court may safely be trusted to give 
him that. It is quite clear that a 
lessee, coming to a Court to be relieved 
of forfeiture, would be required by the 
Court to show that the landlord could 





not possibly be prejudiced, and the 
Court might, I think, be safely trusted 
to secure the landlord’s interest in that 
respect, either by way of allowing the 
responsibility of the proposed tenant, 
or upon security that the premises 
should not be applied to any purposes 
to which they ought not to be applied. 
My Lords, these are the grounds upon 
which I ask your Lordships to assent 
to this Amendment, which, as I have 
said, after all only gives power to the 
Court to relieve, and only in a case 
where the interest forfeited is very 
valuable to the lessee. I had hoped 
that the Noble Marquess might have 
been induced to regard this Amend- 
ment, which is of much more limited 
scope than the one proposed in the 
Grand Committee, favourably; but of 
course, if he is unable to do so, although 
I shall regret it, I shall not cer- 
tainly, after the Division which took 
place, propose to ask your Lordships 
to divide upon a proposal of this 
description. The main proposal was 
defeated, and I have made this smaller 
proposal to your Lordships ; but, if the 
noble Marquess does not see his way 
to withdraw his opposition to that 
proposal, I shall not force the matter 
to a Division. 

Amendment moved, 

To leave out Sub-section (2) and insert as 
new Sub-section (2)—“ Where a lessor is pro- 
ceeding by action or otherwise to enforce a 
right of re-entry or forfeiture under any 
covenant, condition, proviso, or stipulation in 
a lease against assigning, underletting, or 
parting with the possession of the land or 
property leased without consent, the lessee 
may apply to the Court for relief, and the 
Court may grant or refuse relief as the Court 
thinks fit, and in case of relief may grant it on 
such terms as it thinks fit ; provided that the 
unexpired residue of that term created by the 
lease exceeds seven years, and the rent re- 
served by the lease does not exceed one-third 
of the full annual value thereof.”—(The Lord 
Herscheli.) 

*THoe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I think this matter is one 
of more importance than the noble and 
learned Lord opposite imagines: And 
although, after the announcement with 
which he has closed his speech, I might 
fairly abstain from troubling your 
Lordships with any observation, I think 
it would be more fitting that I should 
just briefly state why this seems to me 
to be a very erous alteration to 
make. It is an alteration which was 
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deliberately excluded from Lord Cairns’ 
Act of 1882, the Conveyancing Act. 
There, while the Court was given 
power to relieve against several 
causes of forfeiture, where there 
was in the lease a _ prohibition 
against assignment, there the forfeiture 
was deliberately maintained. There- 
fore I think it can hardly be said 
that this is on all fours with recent 
legislation ; on the contrary, it is directly 
opposed to the principle which recent 
legislation has adopted. But what I 
feel really is that it is applying to 
English leases the principle of free sale. 
We know what free sale is in Ireland— 
we do not want it in this country. Of 
course there may be grievances ; there 
may be cases where the leases have 
been improperly framed or im- 
roperly administered. I do not 

or &@ moment wish to take up the 

sition that on account of the land- 
ords’ rights I would resist any inquiry 
into some malfeasance or the adoption 
of any remedy that may be proposed. 
On the contrary, if the nobleand learned 
Lord wishes to press for inquiry, so 
far as I am concerned, I shall be very 
glad to assist him in inquiring into the 
matter; but my contentionis that a very 
wide and far-reaching change, a 
change of a character we know 
well by the experience of the sister 
country, is being introduced into our 
English law with absolutely no inquiry 
whatever as to the grievances needed 
to be redressed, or the mode in which 
they can be most conveniently met. 
Now the noble and learned Lord gave 
us the grounds on which he had 
acted. I listened to them with great 
curiosity. What were they? That an 
attorney's clerk, in drawing out a 
deed, had made a blunder, and in con- 
sequence great injury had accrued to 
the parties affected. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I am sorry to 
interrupt the noble Marquess; but 
there was no blunder in drawing out 
the lease. The lease was drawn out in 
proper form. The blunder was in the 
oversight in not asking for the licence. 

*Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
But my point is that the grievance arose 
from the oversight of the attorney's 
elerk, and an oversight on the part of 
attorneys’ clerks is a cause of human 
suffering which no action in this House 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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can possibly remedy. It is not that the 
law was wrong; it is not that the law 
was unjust; it is not that the deed 
was oppressive ; it is that the attorney's 
clerk made a blunder, and that really 
is the summary of the whole case on 
which this alteration is asked for. Now 
my Lords, there is something very 
uliar about this bit of legislation. 

t has tried to do good by stealth, and 
blushes to find it fame. Last year this 
Bill was sent up to us on the very last 
day of the Session. It was adopted by 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl of Kim- 
berley), I think wholly unconsciously 
as to its importance, and he asked us 


~—I do not complain of his conduct—to 


pass it through all its stages on a 
single day. I frankly confess that 
until he mentioned it I had not seen 
the Bill. But I earnestly pressed upon 
your Lordships, and happily with suc- 
cess, not to adopt such an alteration 
in the existing contracts without ex- 
amination. This year the Bill passed 
through the House of Commons in every 
stage after half-past Twelve at night 
without the slightest discussion of its 
details. I do net know what the force 
is, but there is a very strong and silent 
force in favour of this Bill. I have no 
doubt that the noble and learned Lord 
who brings it forward has adopted it in 
all good faith, and I think I am merely 
tracing his action to that confidence in 
Judges which in him is natural and 
graceful, though perhaps he may carry it 
we think to an extraordinary and extra- 
vagant length. My Lords, what this 
Bill does is to put the Judge in the 
shoes of the landlord. If a landlord 
inserts into a lease a condition that 
assignment shall not take place with- 
out his consent, he is now the master 
to agree or to refuse. If this Bill passes 
he will no longer be the master to agree 
or to refuse ; it will always be in the 
power of the lessee to go to a Judge and 
ask the Judge to revise the landlord’s 
decision. Now the Judges, if you tell 
them what they are to do, are, in this 
country, absolutely to be trusted. We 
all of us are prouder perhaps of our 
Judges than of any other institution 
in the country; but the Judges 
have always shrunk from unlimited 
discretion; they have always asked 
that the law should tell them what to 
do, and then they will do it, and in- 
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variably do do it. But in this Clause 
there is no guide whatever to the Judge; 
he is not told on what ground he is to 
relieve, or not to relieve; on what 
ground he is to protect the interests of 
the landlord, or the interests of the 
tenant. All that the clause does is, 
crudely and roughly, simply to put 
him in the place of the landlord, and to 
say that the Judge shall decide whether 
the landlord shall be allowed to refuse 
the assignment or not. Now my Lords, 
my fear as to this discretion is that the 
Judge will treat it simply as a pecu- 
niary question; he will simply ask 
himself, Is the landlord receiving any 
pecuniary injury? And I maintain 
that in the extensive relations which 
exist, the various and multifold rela- 
tions which exist throughout this 
country between landlord and tenant, 
there are many other questions, besides 
those of mere money, that are brought 
up when the landlord is asked whether 
he likes to change one tenant for 
another. It does not follow that because 
the change can take place without any 
injury to the landlord’s purse, therefore 
it is one that he counted on, or that wil! 
be agreeable to him, or that he ought to 
be properly forced to submitto. Sup- 
pose you have let your land for eight 
years for a very low rent, or suppose, 
what often happens, that a fine has 
been paid on entry. Under this clause 
a tenant will be able to assign his lease, 
of course for such a consideration that 
will pay the fine, and absolutely to 
take no notice whether the landlord 
cares to have the new tenant or not. 
I ask your Lordships as men who know 
the slietions of landlord and tenant in 
the country, being landlords of farms, 
landlords of houses, and so on, 
whether it will not be a serious 
impediment to every kind of lease 
if this power shall be allowed? 
Is it not often the case that men 
will not desire to have a _ lessee 
who may be very satisfactory to the 
out-going tenant who never sees him 
again, but very disagreeable to the 
landlord, who will have to live by him 
for the rest of the term? I ventured 
before the Standing Committee to name 
three cases ; they are cases which may 
all arise under this Clause, and they 
seem to me to be cases in which the 
landlord has the right to look for pro- 
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tection. I will take the first, the case 
of a villa owner who has bought a 
couple of houses, as they often are, 
semi-detached ; he lives in one and lets 
the other, and has let the other on a 
fine—on a beneficiallease. Itisa matter 
of very serious importance to him who 
is his next door neighbour, separated 
only by a fence between one garden 
and the other, and he has, no doubt, 
chosen somebody with whom he thinks 
he can live out his term very pleasantly. 
Is it fair, without his being asked at 
all, without his having any remedy what- 
ever, that somebody wholly disagree- 
able to him should & putin? In the 
same way in county society there may be 
somebody introduced who may cause 
disunion where union existed before, 
and who is wholly unacceptable to the 
people among whom he is placed. Is 
it fair that the landlord shall not 
have the power to provide against such 
an event? And the third, and I think 
the most serious case is one connected 
with our laws upon public morality. 
By the Act of 1865 the landlord is 
made punishable if he has knowingly 
permitted his house to be used for an 
improper purpose. Supposing a lease 
has been given by fine, and supposing 
under this Bill it is proposed to assign 
the lease to somebody who is very 
strongly suspected of having this in- 
tention, under the existing law the 
landlord would simply refuse it, and 
there would be an end of the matter. 
But under the law, as it is proposed to 
be, he will have to go into court and 
prove the intention to use the house for 
an immoral purpose; and there is all 
the difference and distance in the wordl 
between knowing perfectly well that a 
thing is true, and being able to bring wit- 
nesses into court who can prove it accord- 
ing to the English laws of evidence. My 
Lords, on these grounds I say that 
prima facie, in the absence of all in- 
quiry, there is no cause for destroying 
the rights of the landlord; there is 
no injury shown which we ought to 
remedy at so great a cost; and that, if 
there really is any case of abuse, any 
class of misdeed against which great 
objection is felt, the proper course is to 
ask for an inquiry, to bring the cases up 
before your Lordships House, and to 
show that there is sufficient cause for 





some modification of the law. I have 
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no doubt that when sufficient cause is 
shown your Lordships’ will be ready 
and willing to modify the law; but I 
maintain that, as no cause is shown, to 
do so would be both inexpedient and 
unjust. I, therefore, move that the new 
sub-section be not agreed to. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the noble Marquess has alluded 
to the course I took last Session, and 
I wish to say a word partly in my own 
defence. The reason, as I stated at 
the time, why I undertook to bring 
that Bill before the House at what was 
no doubt the very end of the Session 
was that I understood, subject to cor- 
rection, that the noble and learned 
Lord.on the Woolsack was in favour of 
the Bill. It being a Bill essentially 
of a legal character I certainly 
could not have undertaken on 
my own responsibility to bring forward 
such a Bill at the end of the Session, 
unless I had had the belief that it 
was sanctioned by high legal authority. 
The noble and learned Lord has ex- 
plained exactly his position in the 
matter, and I have not a word to say 
in complaint of what he said. I believe 
he generally favoured the Bill; but 
certainly he was not prepared to go 
to the full extent of recommending to 
the House at that moment that the 
Bill should pass ; and, on finding that 
the noble and learned Lord had only 
given a qualified approval to the Bill, I 
of course did not persevere with it. My 
Lords, with regard to the present 
Clause I cannot help thinking that the 
noble Marquess has taken a somewhat 
exaggerated view of the whole matter. 
In the first place he said that we should 
be introducing free sale into this 
country. I entirely agree with the 
noble Marquess in deprecating the in- 
troducation of the principle of free sale ; 
but surely this is not in the smallest 
degree the principle of free sale. That 
would be to say that in all cases where 
there was a convenant against assign- 
ing in a lease that covenant shall 
be held to be null and void, and that 
the tenant shall have the right, note 
withstanding, to part with the lease to 
another tenant. But no such propo- 
sition as that is made. The proposition 
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is merely to enable the Court to relieve 
the lessee from the consequences of 
what may have been an oversight. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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The noble Marquess talks very lightly 
of the oversight of an attorney’s clerk, 
and says that you cannot prevent the 
consequences of an oversight. That is 
exactly what we say you can do; be- 
cause, if you pass a clause of this sort, 
you will prevent such an oversight as 
that. And surely everybody who is 
concerned with business must feel that 
it isa very great hardship if, when there 
is an oversight and nothing more, on 
the part of a person whom you employ 
to transact business whieh you cannot 
transact for yourself, we do not apply a 
remedy, if it be possible, to such cases. 
In the present instance what is the 
remedy proposed? Simply that remedy 
which exists in every case with regard 
to leases, except in the case of assign- 
ment, and the case of forfeiture on 
account of damage. The principle, 
therefore, upon which the Legislature 
has undoubtedly proceeded is to pre- 
vent the consequences of such an over- 
sight, and to relieve the lessee from the 
hardship that he willincur. My noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Herschell) 
has pointed out to you that this is no 
imaginary case. A case came the other 
day as he said before the Courts, and 
the learned Judges in that case—who I 
suppose may be considered to be able 
to form an opinion upon a matter of 
that kind—gave it as their opinion that 
it was a case of extreme hardship, and 
they regretted that the state of the law 
was such that they could not relieve the 
lessee from the consequences. Why 
are we to distrust the Judges so much 
in a matter of this kind? It seems to 
me that supposing the proposition was 
made to sanction that assignment of 
the lease to such a tenant as the noble 
Marquess alluded to, who would be 
likely to misuse the lease, that would 
be a very valid ground of objection be- 
fore the Court, and the Court would, 
I imagine in every case, require clear 
and ampie proof that the tenant to 
whom the lease was to be transferred 
was such a tenant as could not do 
injury to the landlord’s interest. My 
Lords, if the Court cannot be trusted 
to do that I should like to know what 
it can be trusted for? I should suppose 
that the interest of the landlord 
would be perfectly safe in the hands 
of the Court in that matter. Why 
should we refuse to cure this possible 
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hardship? My Lords, I also think that 
in the interests of lessors it is exceed- 
ingly desirable, in the present state of 
public opinion on the subject of long 
leases, that there should not be any 
hardship of this kind to tenants. ! feel 
an interest in the preservation of the 
rights of lessors; I feel a personal in- 
terest in it; but, what is more im- 
portant, I feel that it is a matter of 
public interest. I do not wish the 
rights of property to be injured—on 
the contrary I earnestly desire them 
to be preserved; but I am perfectly 
certain that nothing is so likely to 
make the preservation of the rights of 
property difficult as to push the matter 
to the extreme where hardship arises 
from the law. We want to preserve 
the substantial right of property ; but 
we want so to frame our laws that 
they shall not incidentally produce 
hardship on those who hold property 
under a superior lessor. For that 
reason I regret that the noble Mar- 
quess does not see his way to the 
introduction of this limited and very 
guarded Clause of my noble and learned 
Friend. The noble Marquess of course 
is master of the situation, and therefore 
there is nothing to be done except, as 
my noble and learned Friend proposed, 
not to press the Clause further. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I only wish to say that so far as 
I am concerned I think the noble Earl 
has a little over-stated what I said last 
Session. I did not express any 
approval of the Bill. I think the 
qualified approval that I gave was, 
when I was privately consulted upon 
the matter, that it seemed to me to 
exclude from its operation almost every 
lease whatsoever; and therefore I did 
not think it would do much harm. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Per- 
haps I may be allowed to explain that 
what I meant to say was that I under- 
stood that the noble and learned Lord 
was in favour of the Bill, and that that 
was the reason why I brought the Bill 
forward. The noble and learned Lord 
expressed his view afterwards in the 
House, which was very different from 
what I had been told. 

Amendment negatived. 

Bill reported as amended ; and’ to be 
read 3* To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Five o'clock. 
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MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD AND LIN- 
COLNSHIRE RAILWAY (EXTENSION 
TO LONDON, &c.) BILL (oy Order.) 

CONSIDERATION. 
As amended, Considered. 

*(3.8.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I rise to move the inser- 
tion of the Clause which stands in my 
name on the Paper, and I do so at the 
instance of the London County Council. 
It is, however, desirable that I should 
correct a statement which I find is 
made in the papers issued to-day by 
the promoters of this Bill, in which 
they say that the Clause I am now 
moving is identical with that which 
was submitted in Committee on the 
Bill. That is an entire mistake. I 
should not think it respectful to the 
Committee to propose here a Clause 
which that Committee had examined 
and rejected, and I should hardly think 
it prudent, having regard to the object 
I have in view. This which I now 
submit is a materially modified pro- 
posal, so much so, in fact, that it may 
be said to be a new Clause; and I, there- 
fore, ask Members of the Committee 
and the House generally to give an un- 
biased consideration to the proposal I 
put forward. I shall not labour the 
point that if the Public Health Act and 
the Housing Act are to be effectually 
administered in London we must have 
an ample supply of cheap trains for 
workmen, in order to make it 
practicable for those whose livelihood 
has to be earned in London to live in 
the suburbs ; and to provide, in part at 
least, for those persons whoare displaced 
by the clearance of insanitary areas. 
I may quote one sentence from a com- 
munication on this subject received 
from Mr. Beachcroft, the Chairman of 
the Housing Committee of the London 
County Council. Mr. Beacheroft is not a 
member of the Progressive Party, al- 
though he enjoys, as I am sure he 
deserves, the respect of all parties, and 
therefore I think that his authority 
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will be accepted even by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, who are most virulent 
assailants of the London County 
Council. Mr. Beachcroft writes— 

“While we are waiting for the Board of 
Trade, London is becoming more and more 
liable to insanitary conditions from over- 
crowding. Not oy | is the work of our Public 
Health Committee, but the action of Vestries is 
stopped by the fact that there is nowhere for 
the people, who are displaced, to go to.” 

Mr. Beachcroft adds— 

“Tam hopeless of doing anything unless 
enormously increased travelling facilities are 
offered immediately.” 

I do not think I need add anything 
to insist on the importance of providing 
a cheap service of trains, nor do I 
think I need say anything upon what 
I think will be admitted—that there is 
at the present time a most deplorable 
deficiency in the supply. Moreover, it 
is admitted that this railway will run 
through a district in which cheap trains 
for workmen will be specially required. 
I do not know whether this will be 
conceded by the promoters of the Bill, 
but certainly it is one of the findings 
of the Select Committee, because they 
say the most ample accommodation for 
workmen’s trains ought to be offered, 
but they add that the Act of 1883 is 
sufficient for this purpose and ought to 
be operative. Now, according to the 
Act of 1883, how does the matter 
stand? Prior to that year, and at that 
time, it had become a tolerably general 
practice on the part of this House to 
introduce into Railway Bills clauses 
roviding that workmen’s trains should 
‘run at special rates, the usual rate 
being 1d. per passenger per journey ; 
the distances travelled being six or 
eight miles,or even more. I need not 
trouble the House with cases, but I 
may mention that they were given in 
detail by Mr. Courtenay Boyle, of the 
Board of Trade, in reference to the 
Central London Railway Bill of last 
year. There is one case I may for a 
moment refer to—that of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company. This 
House placed the Great Eastern Com- 
pany under very stringent terms with 
regard to the fares to be charged by 
workmen’s trains; it provided that 
these trains should carry workmen 
between Liverpool Street and New 
Cross, Liverpool Street and Waltham- 
stow and Liverpool Street and 
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Edmonton at a penny per passenger 
for each journey, that is to say a penny 
for distances respectively of five, seven, 
and eight miles. I have no doubt the 
shareholders of the Great Eastern,Com- 
pany protested against that Clause as 
much as those interested in the Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Com- 
ny now protest against this Clause ; 
ut let the House notice that this very 
Company, which we placed under the 
severest conditions with regard to work- 
men’s trains, have voluntarily gone 
beyond the statutory conditions we im- 
posed, and to-day the Great Eastern is 
emphatically the workmen’s Company— 
the one Company which above all others 
seems to regard the workmen as 
desirable customers. They make pro- 
vision for them, and consult the ead of 
workmen to an extent and in a variety 
of ways which no other London com- 
pany does. I submit, therefore, that 
the policy this House adopted in im- 
posing these conditions has been amply 
justified in the case of the Great 
Eastern Company. But the promoters 
of this Bill say that although it would 
have been perfectly right before 1883 
to move the insertion of such a Clause 
as this in a Railway Bill, the case is 
now altered by the passing of the 
Cheap Trains Act of that year. Now 
for a moment let me refer to the 
Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Housing of the Working Classes 
in 1885, because they have said some- 
thing very pertinent to the argument 
on this point. They say— 
“Your Commissioners would here endorse 
the recommendations of the Select Committee 
of 1882 as to the conditions which should be 


imposed for the rupning of workmen’s trains 
as opportunities may offer.” 


Now what is the meaning of these 
words ‘‘ as opportunities may offer ’’? 
Surely it is clear the meaning is 
that where a railway company comes 
to this House for new powers 
this House ought to seize the 
opportunity to place that —— 
under terms similar to those whic 
have been imposed upon the Great 
Eastern Company. So I may. claim 
that I am, in moving this Clause, only 
following the course which was sug- 
gested by the Royal Commission of 
1885, and this will recognised as & 
good authority. Beyond this I can 
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claim in my support a precedent set b 
this House so recently as last year. t 
refer to the Central London Satwey 
Act of 1891. In that Act it is pro- 
vided that the Company shall run three 
trains dailyeach way morning and even- 
ing at fares not exceeding one penny for 
the journey, that is one penny for six 
miles. Now I notice that the promoters 
of this Bill in arguing against the Clause 
proposed in Committee upstairs said 
they would be placed in a very unfair 
position as compared with the Metro- 
yer Railway Company and the 
ndon and North-Western Company. 
But that was exactly the objection, or 
a very similar objection, raised by the 
promoters of the Central London 
Railway Bill last year. The counsel 
for the promoters put his case almost 
plaintively before the Committee. 
“ You will be putting us,” he said, “in 
a worse position than any other com- 
pany, and what have we done to deserve 
it?” Well, the objection was not 
allowed to prevail in that case, and I 
see no reason why it should be 
permitted to prevail in this. Now, 
with regard to the adequacy of 
the Clause which the promoters 
say they have introduced to meet 
the equity of the case and the unfair- 
ness of this Clause, they say that where- 
asthe Metropolitan Railway Company 
would be permitted to charge four- 
pence between Baker Street and Neas- 
den, our proposal wouid only allow the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire 
Company to charge twopence. The 
Clause in its amended form meets that 
objection because Neasden is beyond 
five miles from the London terminus 
and it would therefore be competent 
for the Company under this Chane 
to charge the same fare to Neasden 
which the Metropolitan Company are 
required by the Railway Commission 
to charge. Then it may be asked if we 
are allowing the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire Company to charge 
the same fare in this case, what object 
will be gained by passing this Clause ? 
A difference would arise so far as the 
intervening stations between Baker 
Street and Neasden are concerned. 
For instance, take the case of Willesden 
Green, where I am informed there is a 
considerable and growing working- 
class population. At present the return 





fare between Willesden Green and 
Baker Street is threepence, and under 
this Clause the Company will not be 
able to charge more than twopence. I 
submit that threepence, having regard 
to the fares charged for the longer dis- 
tances on other railways, is an unrea- 
sonable fare, and that twopence would 
be quite as much as the Railway Com- 
pany ought to charge for the distance 
which is only about four miles. Then 
secondly this Clause would require that 
trains should be run up to a reasonable 
time, eight o'clock. As a matter of 
fact at present these trains fall con- 
siderably short of eight o'clock, and the 
Royal Commission in that Report to 
which I referred a moment ago say that 
at present—that is some years ago— 
considerable inconvenience is experi- 
enced by workmen who find themselves 
compelled to travel by trains carrying 
them to London at seven o'clock when 
their work only commences at eight 
o'clock. Thirdly, the Clause requires 
that the Company shall permit a passen- 
ger taking a workman's ticket to 
return by any third class train. I do 
not conceal from the House that 
I make this suggestion for the 
convenience of the workmen, but 
at the same time it seems to me it is 
equally desirable in the interest of the 
Company. How does the matter 
stand? Having brought the workman 
into London, the Company are bound 
by their contract to carry him back 
again; and I think it would be an ad- 
vantage for the Company to carry back 
as many of these passengers as possible 
during the hours when traffic is slack, 
and when, as we know, trains are fre- 
quently run almost empty. I may 
mention that the London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway Com- 
pany have actually adopted this 
enlightened policy. In the paper 
which has been issued by the promoters 
of the Bill, as well as in the arguments 
used before the Committee which re- 
jected the original Clause, considerable 
stress is laid upon the recent decision of 
the Railway Commissioners in the 
Neasden case ; but, for my own part, I 
think there:is no particular reason to be 
proud of the proceedings connected 
with the Neasden case, because, as @ 
matter of fact, the memorial on the 
subject was presented to the Board of 
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Trade so long ago as 1889, and three 
years have been required to secure the 
remedy. 

Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Har- 
row) : The hon. Gentleman is mistaken. 
The memorial was not presented until 
August last year. The memorial he is 
referring to was a memorial to the 
directors. 

*Mr. PICKERSGILL; No one is 
better entitled to speak on the subject 
than the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and I accept hiscorrection. But, at all 
events, this case has been a matter 
agitated and recommended on many 
public occasions during a period of 
three years, and all this time was 
required before there could be obtained 
what I consider a somewhat inadequate 
remedy. The Board of Trade disputes 
the duty which is laid upon the Depart- 
ment by the Cheap Trains Act of 1883, 
and the Commission of 1885 in that 
Report to which I have referred have 
some very pertinent and stringent ob- 
servations with regard to the view 
of its duty which the Board of 
Trade has taken. They say that 
the Act mentions eight o’clock in the 
morning as the limit of the time for 
running workmen’s trains, but that 
most of the trains were run before 
seven o'clock. It was contended that 
the powers under the Act should be 
exercised with great discretion, but the 
Commissioners go on to express their 
opinion that under the Act a bargain 
was struck between the nation and the 
railway companies, there being a 
remission of part of the passenger duty 
on the one part, ane this provision of a 
certain number of workmen’s trains on 
the other part. The Board of Trade, 
however, preferred not to look on this 
as a bargain, on the ground that the 
repeal of the passenger duty could be 
justified on public grounds, and the 
Board does not take the initiative in 
action for the protection of work- 
men’s interests. But, as the Commis- 
sioners say, the opportunity was taken 
to give increased powers to the Board 
of Trade which it was intended should 
be from time to time exercised to put 
pressure on companies for the increase 
of this accommodation. The Commis- 
sioners found that the powers of the 
Board had not been extensively, if at 
all, exercised ; that it was not the 
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custom of the Board to take the initia- 
tive; and they suggest that the Board 
of Trade should enter into communica- 
tion with leading Trade Councils and 
other representative bodies of working 
men for the purpose of securing to the 
working classes the full benefit to which 
they are entitled, under the Act of 1883, 
as to hours of trains and in other 
respects. But I fear the Board of 
Trade is but a broken reed to rely upon. 
If the Board of Trade has acted on this 
suggestion, and has put itself in 
communication with the London Trade 
Councils, I am not myself aware of the 
fact. In these circumstances, I think I 
may claim the suggestion of the Com- 
missioners as being in support of my 
proposal, and, at all events, it would be 
desirable to adopt a clause of this kind 
in order that this House might set 
up a kind of standard of fares for 
workmen's trains, and perhaps the 
Board of Trade would thereby be 
stimulated to bring other companies up 
to that standard. I submit I have made 
out a strong case in favour of the Clause, 
for, as I have said, I am following the 
suggestion of the Royal Commission of 
1885, and I am able to claim in my 
support the precedent of the Central 
London Railway Act of last year set by 
this House itself. I beg, therefore, to 
move the new Clause of which I have 
given notice. 

New Clause— 

(Cheap trains for workmen.) 

“The Company shall and they are hereby 
required at all times after the opening of the 
Railway for public traffic to run cheap trains 
each way for artisans, mechanics, and other 
working people between the London terminus 
and all stations on the Railway within the 
distance of ten miles thereof. Such trains 
shall be run each way every morning in the 
week and every evening in the week (Sundays, 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, and Bank 
Holidays excepted.) Such up trains shall be 
timed to arrive at the London terminus at 
such times up to eight in the morning as the 
Company shall from time to time fix. The 
fares by such trains shall not exceed one 
penny as between the London terminus and 
any station within the distance of five miles, 
and shall not exceed two pence as between 
the London terminus and any station within a 
distance exceeding five miles up to ten miles, 
and the Company shall issue to passengers by 
such trains daily return tickets at double fares 
which tickets shall be available for return 
third class by any train. In ca-e of any com- 
plaint made to the Board of Trade of the 
number of such trains or the hours appointed 
by the Company for the running of such trains 
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the said Board shall have power to fix and re- 
te the same from time to time. The 
iability of the Company umder any claim to 
compensation for injury or in re- 
spect of each nger travelling by such 
trains shall be hmited to a sum not exceeding 
one hundred pounds,”"—(Mr. Pickersgili,) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
« That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

(3.30.) Sm R. PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells): I do not propose to follow 
the hon. Member through the 
various matters he has introduced to 
the attention of the House and 
details which, though they are of 
interest in themselves, raise principles 
which are outside the scope of the 
proposal we have now to decide upon. 
The question the House has before it 
is, Shall we put aside the Report of the 
Committee in one respect and adopt in 
its place a clause which is now, for the 
first time, brought to our notice, and 
the terms of which only appeared on 
the Paper yesterday? The hon. Mem- 
ber has laid great stress on this: that 
if the House will accept his recom- 
mendation, then we shall set up a 
standard of fairness for the rates for 
workmen’s trains. He invites us upon 
his ex parte statement to deal with a 
matter involving figures and questions 
of finance, we being utterly un- 
acquainted with the details of railway 
management and the expense of work- 
ing a railway; that we should accept 
this proposal, and embody it in an Act 
as a standard for future railway legis- 
lation. Now, I venture to say that is 
asking the House to do more than it 
can reasonably be expected to under- 
take. May I put before the House the 
following argument? We, the Com- 
mittee upstairs deliberately, having had 
witnesses before us examined and cross- 
examined, having had the whole case 
thoroughly argued out by able experts 
having ample acquaintance with details, 
came to a unanimous conclusion ; and I 
am bound to say the materials furnished 
by the hon. Member do not enable the 
House to come to a judgment setting 
that unanimous opinion aside. The 
hon. Member has very fairly stated that 
his proposal now differs materially 
from the original recommendation of 
the London County Council, on whose 
behalf I understand he speaks. 





Mr. PICKERSGILL: Yes. 


Sm R. PAGET: It is so. The 
proposal does differ from the 
original excessive demand of the 
London County Council. He has 


omitted to mention that the first re- 
quest of the Council was for the pay- 
ment of £250,000 by the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company on account of street improve- 
ments. ides this, the request of the 
London County Council as it came be- 
fore the Committee was of exactly 
twice the extent of that now put for- 
ward, or, in other words, the clause of 
the hon. Member will allow a charge of 
100 per cent. more on these workmen's 
trains than the original demand did. 
But the point in question is, Are we 
now to accept this clause? I venture 
to think it is essentially a matter to de- 
cide upon details; it cannot be dealt 
with here ; it can only be dealt with in 
the proper place; and when the Bill 


goes before the Committee of the 
House of Lords, there will be the 


opportunity to raise and decide this 
question. Wecould come to a decision 
here only on the most imperfect evi- 
dence. We cannot put the General 
Manager in the box and examine him 
as to the possibilities of railway 
management and finance; we are not 
a tribunal to deal with such matters of 
detail, which can be effectually dealt 
with by a small Committee with the 
advantages necessarily denied to us 
here. There is one reason, which I will 
put very shortly, why the proposal of 
the hon. Member even in its present 
modified form ought not to be accepted. 
The clause would lay down a certain 
fixed fare to be charged by the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Company. The line will communicate 
with London through Harrow, whence 
the distance is ten miles. There is 
another railway—the London and 
North Western Company—having con- 
nection with Harrow, with powers 
under the general law, whereas the 
hon. Member would place this new 
line under a special law, reducing the 
amount which it could earn from this 
traftic. Now, whether this is desirable 
or not, it is obvious that it would 
not be just towards this railway 
and the Metropolitan, which Company 
would, in some degree, also be affected, 
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that Company not having been heard 
in respect to the clause. The Company 
also take exception to the provision 
that workmen should return by any 
train. We had evidence from the 
managers that such an obligation would 
create such serious difficulties that 
they did not in all cases see how they 
could overcome them. Thisis just one 
of those matters of detail which can be 
threshed out before a Committee, but 
cannot in the House have the attention 
it deserves. One effect of this clause, 
also, would be to upset a decision 
the Railway Commission recently 
arrived at, a decision which dealt not 
only with a matter of principle, but 
with a particular part of the Metro- 
politan line, which practically will be 
amalgamated with this new line, or, at 
any rate, over which the Manchester, 
Sheffield,and Lincolnshire Company will 
exercise running powers. Further, the 
clause would introduce the anomaly of 
passengers travelling by the same train 
and class at different rates—the one 
travelling at the Metropolitan Com- 
pany’s rate, the other exercising the 
right this clause would give. In short, 
whichever way you look at it, the pro- 
posal is beset with difficulties, and I 
trust the House will not accept it. 
The Committee, having fully considered 
the matter, determined that it should be 
left to the operation of the general law, 
and here let me say that the general 
law is most simple in its application. 
Some of the evils of which the hon. 
Member has complained have no doubt 
arisen from the fact that the people 
aggrieved have not taken the trouble 
to use the opportunity given them 
or the means which the Statute 
has put in their power. A number 
of workmen have simply to meet 
in an informal way, draw up a 
formal memorial of the simplest char- 
acter, present it, and the matter will 
be decided, the fares reduced, or the 
train accommodation increased. The 
operation of the Act is most simple. 
If the Act has not been effective that is 
because people have not resorted to it. 
The Committee, as I have said, fully 
and carefully considered this matter, 
and arrived at their judgment in no 
haste ; they fully sympathised with the 
desire of the workmen to get the 
fullest benefit from the train service ; 
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with all the advantage of ample evi- 
dence and able argument they arrived 
at a unanimous opinion, and I hope and 
believe the House will support the 
decision the Committee came to, and 
will not accede to the proposal of the 
hon. Member. 

*(3.41.) Mr. LEVESON-GOWER 
(Stcke-upon-Trent): As a Member of 
the Committee, I express the hope that 
the House will concur in the view of 
the hon. Baronet who was Chairman. 
I confess that when Mr. Beachcroft 
first brought in the Clause proposed 
for adoption by the Committee, I per- 
sonally felt inclined to view it with 
favour ; and it was only when I saw 
that the Clause could not be introduced 
without causing great harm and injus- 
tice to the Manchester, Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company and 
also to the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way Company that, as the Chairman 
has said, I agreed with my colleagues 
on the Committee that we could not 
possibly accept the Clause. I am sure 
the hon. Member who has moved this 
Clause will acquit me of any desire to 
thwart the London County Council in 
any reasonable action. When we con- 
sider the two instances the hon. Mem- 
ber has quoted as giving precedents for 
this Clause, I think we must allow that 
those cases are not on all fours with 
this. In the first place, as the hon. 
Member has said, the Great Eastern 
Company have voluntarily gone beyond 
the provisions in their Act requiring 
them to run certain workmen’s trains 
at fixed rates, and they have 
done this to the great conveni- 
ence of the working classes as well 
as to their own advantage. Surely 
if the Company find it to their advan- 
tage to adopt such a policy we may 
trust the Manchester, Sheffield: and 
Lincolnshire Company to find out that 
it will be to their advantage to provide 
workmen’s trains in the same voluntary 
fashion. Besides this, the Census Re- 
turns show that the County of Essex is 
one of the most rapidly increasing in 
sage of any in the United King: 
om. Take the Romford Division as an 
example—the division nearest London— 
the increase has been from 53,000 to 
102,000. In spite of the slight decrease 
in the agricultural divisions, the whole 
county shows a considerable increase. 
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In the case of the Central London 
Company, to which the hon. Member 
referred, there is a grave distinction 
from this case. In the first place, the 
whole length of the Central London 
line is to be only six miles, whereas it 
is proposed under this Clause to extend 
the fares to ten miles. In the second 
place, the Central Company’s line will 
at once run through a densely-popu- 
lated district. I do not think I need 
dwell upon the objections to the Clause, 
and I hope the House will confirm the 
unanimous decision the Committee 
came to. 

*(3.42.) Mr. J. BLUNDELL MAPLE 
(Camberwell, Dulwich): I add the ex- 
pression of my hope that the House 
will reject the Clause. Forsome time 
I have taken an interest in this question 
of workmen’s trains, and the House 
will allow me to state that I have 
received a letter from the Metropolitan 
Railway Company signed by their 
General Manager, Colonel Bell, in the 

resence of their Chairman and the 

hairman of the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire Company to the 
following effect :— 

“On behalf of the Metropolitan Railway 
Company we will undertake as from the 1st 

roximo to adopt the following scale of fares 

‘or our workmen’s trains, viz:— For distances 
of five miles and under, 2d. ; for distances from 
five miles up to ten miles, 4d.; for distances 
from ten milesand up to 15 miles, 6d.; includin 
the return journey in each case. Daily — 
weekly tickets on this basis.” 

Now, this offers far better terms than 
the hon. Member proposes by his 
Clause, and it applies to the Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Company, 
because by Clause 105 in the Bill it is 
provided that the Company shall in 
respect to workmen’s trains between 
their London terminus and Neasden, 
including intermediate stations, be 
entitled to charge no fares higher than 
for the time being are chargeable and 
charged by the Metropolitan Railway 
by their workmen’s trains between 
Baker Street and Neasden, and 
intermediate stations. So not only 
will workmen succeed in getting what 
is asked by the Clause from the Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Com- 
pany, butthe rate of twopence, including 
the return fare for every five miles, will 
apply to distances up to 15 miles. I 
submit, therefore, the House need no 





longer be occupied with the discussion 
of the pro Clause. 

(3.49.) Mr. HENEAGE (Great. 
Grimsby) : I think I shall best consult 
the convenience of the House by not 
entering upon details after the ex- 
haustive analysis in the speech of the 
Chairman of the Committee, and after 
the Committee, upon the result of two 
days’ examination, came to the decision 
that such a clause should not be intro- 
duced. I think it must be clear that 
it is utterly impossible to entertain the 
clause, considering that so very recently 
the rates at which workmen are to be 
carried on the Metropolitan line over 
which the Company will have to run,. 
have been fixed by the Railway Com- 
mission. We have, then, the security 
of Clause 105 that the rates shall be 
identical, and we have the authoritative 
decision of the Railway Commission. 
Then, further, afterthe letter which the 
hon. Member for Camberwell (Mr. 
Maple) has just read, I do not think 
the House can possibly be justified in 
inserting the clause. The Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Company would not agree to the 
clause, and the arrangement just 
referred to will give better terms 
to those interested than the clause 
would give. Taking these matters into 
consideration, I do not think the House 
will be disposed to revise the decision 
of its Committee. After all, it must 
be remembered this is a question of 
finance ; and it is utterly impossible for 
us here, even if we wished to do so, to 
form any opinion as to the ability of a 
Railway Company to carry at any given 
rate unless we have the evidence of 
managers and experts to guide us. 
Such evidence the Committee had, and 
then their decision was unanimous. 
If the London County Council are not 
satisfied with the proposal conveyed in 
the letter read by the hon. Member 
opposite, then the Council can raise the 
question again, and it can be fully and 
fairly discussed before the Committee 
of the other House. I think the House 
may now decide to support the finding 
of its Committee. 

(3.52.) Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS 
(Finsbury, E.): I think, probably, my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Pickersgill) may be 
satisfied, after hearing the letter read, 
that the promoters of the Bill are pre- 
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pared to concede something in the 

direction indicated by the clause. 
Mr. BLUNDELL MAPLE: More. 
Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS: I do 

not want to overstate the case; I only 
want to say that my hon. Friend is 
justified in the action he has taken. 
It is a considerable concession, ‘and I 
do not suppose my hon. Friend will go 
to a Division. But there remains the 
question of running these trains up to 
eight o’clock. These trains run through 
a district rapidly growing, and already 
largely populated by people whose work 
commences not at six o'clock, but at 
eight o’clock in the morning. I refer to 
the Willesden Green district particu- 
larly. These men are employed in the 
large houses in the City and elsewhere ; 
they are packers, porters, warehouse- 
men, and so on, and [ think it is only 
right that they should have the means 
of using these cheap trains at the time 
they are required. 

*(3.54.) THe PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): I  under- 
stand that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Pickersgill) has made some reference to 
the action or inaction of the Board of 
Trade. I think it may be of interest 
to state that the London County Coun- 
cil have made a most exhaustive and 
searching inquiry into the number of 
workmen’s trains running to and from 
the different London termini, and mat- 
ters relating thereto, and certain recom- 
mendations for improvements in these 
matters may be found in the Report. 
If I may say so, the inquiry does the 
Council great credit. The Report has 
been seat to me, and J have taken 
immediate steps to communicate with 
the railway companies; but before I 
express any final opinion I ought to 
hear what they have tosay. I have no 
doubt that the result will be beneficial. 
*(3.55.) Mr. PICKERSGILL: 
Aithough the proposal, which I under- 
stand is put forward with authority, 
will more than meet the de- 
mand in respect to fares, the views of 
the County Council are not met on the 
other points—the times of trains and 
the return journeys Having regard, 
however, to the concession, which I 
acknowledge is of a most substantial 
character, I beg leave to withdraw 
the Clause. 


Mr. James Rowlands 
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Motion, and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Bill to be read the third time. 


STANDING COMMITTEE (LAw, &c.) 
Ordered, That the Standing Committee on 
Law, &c., have leave to print and circulate 
with the Votes the Minutes of their Proceed- 
ings and any amended Cl of Bills com- 
mitted to them.—(Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man.) 





QUESTIONS. 





MACCLESFIELD SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he is aware that the Maccles- 
field School Board, which possesses no 
day school of its own, now proposes to 
form central classes for the instruction 
of pupil teachers of voluntary schools, 
and to subsidise such classes from the 
rates ; and whether the School Board 
has power to carry these proposals into 
effect ? 


*THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): I am aware that the Mac- 
clesfield School Board have propounded 
some such scheme as that described by 
my hon. Friend, but the Department 
have no power to sanction it, and it 
will be forthe local auditor to decide 
how far any application of public 
money to such an object is legal. 


JURORS IN COUNTY ANTRIM. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether he is aware that at 
the Assizes recently held in Belfast 300 
special jurors were summoned for the 
trial of two criminal cases, many of 
whom attended them at great incon- 
venience from distant parts of the 
county on 17th, 24th, 28th, 29th, and 
30th March before being finally dis- 
charged ; that upon the entire jury 
panel being challenged it transpired 
that the larger portion of those upon 
the jury lists for County Antrim are 
never called upon to serve on any jury ; 
whether the Judge, Baron Palles, 
when holding that the jury were pro- 
perly summoned, is correctly reported 





to have commented upon the state of 

















Miss Robinson and 


things in County Antrim, which, owing 
to the state of the law, he could not 
interfere with, and to have stated that 
the Clerk of the Crown had informed 
him that were all the jurors of 
the county to serve in rotation the list 
would not be exhausted for some 17 or 
18 years; and whether the Govern- 
ment will introduce a Bill to amend 
the law under which such an anomaly 
exists in County Antrim, and tbus 
relieve a small minority of the jurors 
in the county from having to perform 
the duties of the entire number ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): My attention has been 
called to the case referred to, both by 
the question and by my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for East 
Antrim. The facts are substantially as 
stated. I shall be glad to consider 
whether it would be possible to amend 
the provisions of the Jury Act of 1871, 
so as to avoid what is in many cases 
undoubtedly a hardship. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman state the 
reason why Belfast, the second city in 
Ireland, has not jurisdiction of its own, 
while very small towns have distinct 
jurisdiction ? 

Mr. MADDEN : That, of course, is a 
separate question,which I shall be glad 
to consider ; but the difficulty referred 
to arises from the practical effect of the 
19th section of the Jury Act of 1871, 
which is at present in operation, and 
which does not necessitate the exhaus- 
tion of the entire list of jurors. The 
matter is a complicated one. 
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GREENOCK PAROCHIAL BOARD. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been called to the 
facts connected with the election of its 
Committee of Management by the 
Greenock Parochial Board on 17th 
March ; whether it is true that, while 
the Board contains about 1,200 mem- 
bers, and 68 were present at the meet- 
ing, 1,547 mandates, purporting to be 
signed by members, were handed in in 
support of two competing lists of com- 
mittee men ; whether he is aware that, 
on a scrutiny, which extended over 21 
sittings, and lasted to 25th April, 567 
of the mandates were pronounced good 
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and 980 rejected, as being signed in 
duplicate, or by persons who were not 
members of the Board ; whether he is 
aware that, after the scrutiny, the 
whole of the mandates were handed 
back to the persons who had tendered 
them as votes, on the ground that the 
Board had no right either to retain or 
destroy them; and whether the law of 
Scotland contains any provision for 
preventing voting frauds, through vote 
by mandate, being perpetrated or 
attempted with impunity ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): My attention had not 
been called to the election of the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Greenock 
Parochial Board on 17th March last ; 
and I have no information as to the 
accuracy of the statements made in the 
—— of the hon. Member. If he 

esires to obtain such information I 
shall be glad to get it for him; but I 
must point out to him that there is no 
reason to assume that any fraud was 
committed as suggested by the hon. 
Member, even although votes were 
rejected as stated in the question. 

Dr. CAMERON : Did I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
there are no means of stopping it ? 

*Sm C.J. PEARSON: I said there 
was no reason to assume that any fraud 
was committed as suggested in the 
question, although votés were rejected 
as stated. 

Dr. CAMERON : I shall repeat the 
question, and in the meantime might I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to look 
into the question whether or not there 
were mcre votes tendered than there 
were members ? 


MISS ROBINSON AND ARMY 
CHAPLAINS. 


SAMUEL SMITH (Flint- 
shire): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office whe- 
ther he is aware that for many 
years Miss Robinson has devoted her- 
self to mission work in the Army at 
Portsmouth with much acceptance ; if 
he will explain why Miss Robinson’s 
meetings in barracks at Portsmouth 
have been forbidden at the request of 
the Chaplain, and her ladies have been 
refused permission to visit the hospital 
at Netley, and whether the Army 
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Chaplains are trying to stop the distri- 
bution of religious tracts in barracks ; 
and whether he is aware that there 
exists at the present moment among 
many of the senior Chaplains great dis- 
satisfaction with the conduct of the 
Chaplain General ? 


Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Bropricg, 
Surrey, Guildford): I am aware of 
the good work which Miss Robinson 
has carried on for many years 
at Portsmouth, and inquiries are 
being made with regard to the alleged 
interference with her meetings in bar- 
racks there. Soldiers of all denomina- 
tions are treated at Netley Hospital, 
and the Chaplains of all denominations 
objected to the distribution of tracts 
by outside visitors on the ground that 
the peace and harmony now prevailing 
would be disturbed. The Secretary of 
State is not aware that there is among 
the Chaplains dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of the Chaplain General. On 
the contrary, the recent attacks upon 
him in certain newspapers have called 
forth spontaneous expressions of confi- 
dence in his administration from all 
classes of Chaplains employed under 
him. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : Is 
the hon. Gentleman aware that this 
Chaplain General, contrary to the Army 
Regulations, issued a circular to the 
Chaplains, in which it was stated that 
they must not look for any superannua- 
tion or any benefit unless they expressed 
their confidence in him ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: JI am not aware 
of any such circular; but if the hon. 
Member submits a question, I will en- 
deavour to answer it. 


THE NORTH SEA FISHERIES 
CONVENTION. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
French Government have given legisla- 
tive effect to the North Sea Fisheries 
Convention, signed at the Hague on the 
16th November, 1887, by the Repre- 
sentatives of all .the European Mari- 
time Powers; if not, what is the 
resent position of other Maritime 
owers in respect to grog boats sailing 
under the French flag in the North Sea ; 


Mr. Samuel Smith 
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and what steps, if any, have been taken 
to obtain the ratification of the Con- 
vention of the French Government ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 

enrith): The French Government 
have not yet, I regret to say, seen their 
way to ratify the Convention. It has, 
however, been submitted to the Cham- 
ber ; and it is hoped that in the interests 
of the fishermen of all the nationalities 
which take a part in the North Sea 
Fisheries, the Chamber may be able to 
assent to the unanimous conclusions of 
the Conference. Until the assent of 
the French Government is given, the 
Convention does not come into opera- 
tion. The Netherlands Government, 
as the Government of the Power which 
convened the Conference, is charged 
with the duty of obtaining the ratifica- 
tion of the Convention, and I have no 
reason to suppose that it will not 
endeavour to obtain the ratification of 
the French Government, in order to 
put an end as soon as possible to the 
evils justly complained of and univer- 
sally admitted to exist. 


DOCKYARD POLICE. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the 
members of the Dockyaréa Police, in- 
corporated with the Metropolitan 
Police, living in Government quarters 
are entitled to their quarters free 
of charge without any dodapiind being 
made from their pay in respect of 
lodgings ; and whether this applies to all 
the members of the Dockyard Police, 
or to which of them it is confined ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MarrHews, Birmingham, E.): The 
Metropolitan Police doing duty in dock- 
yards are not entitled to their quarters 
free of charge; but a weekly deduction 
according to rank is made from the pay 
of those for whom quarters are pro- 
vided. Certain members of the old 
Dockyard Police who were transferred 
to the Metropolitan Police in 1860 re- 
tained free quarters; but the last of 
these has now been reported to be unfit 
for further duty on medical grounds, 
and his papers have been submitted for 
pension. 
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REMUNERATION OF MILITARY 
WARDEBS, 


Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Depart- 
ment if he can state what steps are 
being taken to place chief and other war- 
ders of Her Majesty's Military Prison 
Service on the same pay, allowances, 
and rates of pension as those in local 
prisons; and when any such change 
will be made ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: A scheme for 
assimilating the emoluments of warders 
in military prisons to those of warders 
in civil prisons is at present under con- 
sideration, and has been submitted to 
the Treasury. 


THE INEBRIATES ACTS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether it will be 
competent for the Committee which 
he has appointed to inquire into the 
working of the Inebriates Acts to con- 
sider whether the penal enactments for 
drunkenness might not be extended, 
either as regards the amount of 
punishment for the “ drunk and dis- 
orderly,” or as regards the applica- 
tion of the law to proved cases of 
habitual drunkenness, even not neces- 
sarily in a public place; and, if not, 
whether he will extend the Reference 
to such Committee so as to include 
such considerations ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not think 
it is expedient to extend the order of 
Reference to the Committee to the 
first suggestion of my hon. Friend. 
I think the second suggestion will 
be within the province of the Com- 
mittee. The order of Reference re- 
lates exclusively to the treatment of 
habitual drunkards. 


THE CALCULATION OF THE FEE 
GRANT. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Lanca- 
shire, N.E., Darwen) : I beg to ask the 
Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether his at- 
tention has been called to the action of 
the Department in calculating the 
amount of the fee-grant on the average 
attendance of the whole year, and to 
the loss thereby incurred by certain 
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schools which have placed themselves 
under the provisions of the Elemen- 
tary Education Act, 1891, before the 
close of their school year, but whose 
average attendance is largest towards 
the end of the year; whether the 
average attendance, as defined by the 
Act and the minutes in force at its com- 
mencement, is so limited, or is “for 
any period,” and in this case, therefore, 
for the fraction of the school year during 
which these schools have been under 
the Act ; whether, on the other hand, 
the average rate of fees permitted to be 
charged under Section 2, Sub-section 
), is directed to be calculated upon a 
whole school year, but, nevertheless, at 
the end of the first quarter, the Depart- 
ment has ruled the fee-income received 
to be in excess, and thus these schools 
have incurred a further loss, in coase- 
quence of the fee-grant being further 
reduced under Section 1, Sub-section 
(2); and whether the effect of this re- 
duction will be to bring the fee-income 
of these schools below what it was 
before the passing of the Act? 


“Sm W. HART DYKE: Section 1 of 
the Act providesthat the fee-grant shall 
be paid at the rate of 10s. a year for 
each child in average attendance, 
which is held to mean the average at- 
tendance for the school year irrespec- 
tive of the date from which the school 
complied with the conditions of the 
Act, and the Department are advised 
that in framing regulations accordingly 
they acted on a correct interpretation 
of the Act. Upon the other point the 
case stands on a different footing, inas- 
much as until a school year has been 
completed it is admitted that the Sec- 
tion provides no test for ascertaining 
with precision whether the conditions 
are being complied with, and the De- 
partment has therefore agreed to remit 
any deductions under this head, if at 
the end of the next school year it 
appears that the fees charged for the 
concluding months of the previous one 
were within the limits prescribed by the 
Act. I may also remind my noble 
Friend that the question involved in 
either point is of no permanent import- 
ance, as the whole difficulty is inci- 
dental to the fact that up to this date 
only fractional periods of a year have 
come under the operation of the Act. 
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Viscount CRANBORNE: With 
regard to the calculation of the average 
attendance, I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he has 
consulted the law officers of the Crown 
as to whether his interpretation is a 
proper one ; and if not will he do so in 
order to save the trouble and expense of 
litigation on the point ? 

*“Sm W. HART DYKE: We have 
not gone so far as to consult the law 
officers, but we have taken a legal 
opinion, in which I have perfect con- 
fidence. If necessary, I do not object 
to consult them. 


IRISH HOLDINGS. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, S.): I be; 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland if the tenants 
of the Belville Estate, County Antrim, 
a ret their holdings from Lady 

arberton at 174 years’ purchase in 
1887, and that all applications were 
lodged with the Land Purchase Com- 
missioners in 1889, and ruled as satis- 
factory both as to security and title, 
and yet the matter has not been com- 
pleted ; what is the cause of this delay ; 
and when will the purchase date from ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
The Land Commissioners report that 
the agreements for sales on the 
Estate referred to were lodged at 
dates ranging from October, 1889, to 
October, 1890. The advances were 
provisionally sanctioned at dates 
ranging from June, 1890, to April, 1891. 
Rulings on title were issued on 18th 
April, 1891. The Commissioners added 
that the cause of delay is that the 
solicitors for the vendor have not 
yet complied with the rulings of title 
or proceeded under the provision of 
Section 14 of the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1887. No advance can be made 
until one or other of these courses has 
been taken. 

Mr. McCARTAN (Down, S.): See- 
ing the delay is not due to any default 
of the tenant, cannot the right hon. 
Gentleman suggest to the Land Com- 
missioners to bring some pressure to 
bear ? 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
only two cases remain undecided under 
that decision, and yet that the bulk of 
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the tenants are prevented fi§)Lz pur- 
chasing, owing to the informality of 
these particular cases? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am afraid I 


do not understand the point. Ag. 


regards the delay, I have stated 


that it was on the part of the vendor's: 
solicitors. I am not aware that we. 


have any power to accelerate proceed- 


ings. I will suggest that one of two. 


courses might be adopted—either by 
Section 14 of the Land Law Act, 1887, 
or by complying with the rulings of 
title. 

Mr. McCARTAN : Do I understand 


that if the landlord does not wish to. 


carry out the sale, there are no means 
by which the Land Commissioners can 
make him do so? 

Mr. JACKSON: That is a legal 
question. 

Mr. PINKERTON: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the tenants’ 


solicitor has been writing daily in order- 


to get the sale effected, but that 
frivolous objections have been put 
forward by the Land Purchase Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I did not say any 
delay had been caused by the tenants’ 
solicitor ; I said the vendor's sclicitor. 


SUPPRESSION OF MEETINGS IN 
CORK. 

Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. WrtiaMm 
O’Brien, Cork Co., N.E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
police were upon last Sunday week, 
for the second time, furnished with 


copies of proclamations to be used in: 


suppressing any attempt of the hon. 
Member for North Cork to address his 
constituents at Ballyclough; and by 
what right the police swear informa- 
tions as to the date and object of 
particular meetings, of which no public 
announcement is made, and use those 
informations for the purpose of exer- 
cising a general right of suppressing 
pubiic meetings in a district ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Police Autho- 
rities, having reason to believe that 
private arrangements were being made 
to hold a meeting on the 5th inst, 
with the same object as that connected 


with a meeting fixed for the previous . 


Sunday and suppressed—namely, the 


denouncing and intimidation of certain. 
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rat Francis Kane's 
reply to : 
péisveyvho had taken evicted farms 
—the responsible authorities forthwith 
took the necessary steps to prevent 
such illegal meeting being held. 

Mr. SEXTON: I desire to know 
whether the Irish Government claim 
the right on information with regard to 
a particular meeting to prevent all 
meetings in that district whatever their 
object. 

Mr. JACKSON : In regard to both 
meetings, the Authorities acted on in- 
formation as to each. I think there 
can be no question about what was 
intended to be done, because I find the 
Cork Examiner, in the report of a 
meeting which had been held, reported 
that the chairman, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, said he thought nothing could 
be of greater importance than the hold- 
ing of that meeting, which was called 
for the purpose of denouncing land 
grabbing. He was speaking the truth 
in stating that notwithstanding the 
force on the ground they had success- 
fully held their meeting. The import- 
ance of that meeting could not be gain- 
said, inasmuch as one of the most 
glaring cases of land grabbing which 
had occurred for a period of ten years 
had taken place in their midst. 

Mr. SEXTON : Do the Government 
upon a political speech assume the 
character of any political meeting sum- 
moned in the district ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir. I am 
speaking of the report of a speech which 
was delivered after the proceedings had 
taken place. The opinion they had 
as to the holding of the meeting was, I 
believe, correct ; indeed, it was proved 
to be correct by the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Is that the kind of evidence 
upon which the Government are pre- 
pared to interfere in Ireland with the 
right of public meeting ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I am not confined 
to that evidence. I had sworn evidence 
before the meeting took place. 


IRISH EVICTION RETURNS. 
Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Wii.1am 
O’Brien): I beg to ask the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he will assent to a Return 
of all evicted farms in Ireland from 
July, 1886, showing how many were at 
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that time occupied by tenants other 
than the parties ei and how many 
have been since taken by such new 
tenants ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I find that applica- 
tions for similar Returns have never 
been granted, and I do not feel able to 
assent to the Return. 

Mr. SEXTON: As the General 
Election is near I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will not 
consider the propriety of affording the 
public some means of judging whether 
coercionist government has not failed 
in its object ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have no doubt 
the hon. Member and his friends will 
keep them carefully informed on the 
matter. 


FRANCIS KANE'S FAIR RENT APPLI- 
CATION. 


Mr. PINKERTON: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland with reference to the 
fair rent application of Francis Kane 
in respect of a farm held under the 
Trustees of the Ballycastle Charities, 
whether his attention has been called 
to the decision of the County Antrim 
Sub-Commission, as published in the 
Ballymoney Free Press of the Tth 
April last; whether he is aware that 
the Sub-Commission avowedly dis- 
missed the application, not on its 
merits, but on an allegation that the 
tenant had failed to point out the entire 
holding to the visiting Commissioners, 
and that the tenant denies that he had 
failed to do so, and notwithstanding, 
and without any notice to him or his 
solicitor to appear before the Com- 
mission, the application was dismissed 
on the ground of “the unreasonable 
conduct of the tenant”; whether he 
will give a copy of the Report so acted 
upon by the Commission, and also the 
name of the person who made it; and 
whether, even now, an opportunity will 
be given Mr. Kane of answering the 
charge which was acted upon behind 
his back, and which he declares to be 

undless ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I am informed that 
the Chairman of the Sub-Commission 
in announcing his decision had before 
him, as he then stated, the personal 
representation of his colleagues who 
had inspected the holding that the 
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tenant had abstained from showing the 
entire holding. It is open to the 
tenant to appeal against the decision, 
which I understand as a matter of fact 
he has entered. 


Dr. Kenny’s 


REVENUE OFFICERS AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL RETURNS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether his 
attention has been called to a letter in 
the Daily News of the 12th April, 
signed ‘‘ A Revenue Officer,” wee 
the collection of Agricultural Returns 
without remuneration by Revenue 
officers, and stating that many compe- 
tent and zealous Revenue officers have 
been punished or dismissed for failing 
in this duty; and whether he will 
cause such inquiry to be made into 
the means of collection of such statis- 
tics, or suspend the collection of these 
Returns by Revenue officers until pro- 
vision can be made by Parliament 
enabling the police and overseers, as 
being the best qualified agents, to per- 
form the duty efficiently ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) (who 
replied): In reply to the hon. 
Member, I may refer him to my 
answer of 26th February to the hon. 
Member for North Roscommon. 
When special remuneration for the 
collection of these statistics ceased, 
a new and improved scale of salary 
was introduced, which was considered 
sufficient to cover this duty as well 
as all other duties demanded from 
Revenue officers. As regards the last 
part of the hon. Member’s question, I 
would refer him to the answer given 
by my right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Agriculture on 25th 
February. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : In view of the 
great dissatisfaction this question is 
causing both to the farmers and to the 
Revenue officers, I wish to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman is aware 
that the officers have great difficulties 

laced in the way.of collection of these 
turns, because, when they step on 
the farmers’ land, they are treated as 
trespassers? Being unable to obtain 
the Returns from the farmers, who are 
not compelled by law to fill up the 
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schedules, the officers have to fill up the 
Returns by guess-work. Therefore they 
are valueless. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I believe the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture is, 
onthe whole, satisfied with the pre- 

ration of these Returns. Of course, 
it is a question whether it would not 
be desirable to make the return com- 
pulsory. The matter is one of some 
difficulty, however. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I am not satis- 
fied with the matter, although the 
right hon. Gentleman appears to be. 
I wish to ask whether he would have 
any objection to this collection being 
transferred to the Department of the 
Minister for Agriculture. As the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) is not 
in his place, I give notice that I will 
put a similar question to him when he 
is here. 


DR. KENNY’S SALARY. 


Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the letter of Dr. Red- 
mond in the British Medical Journai 
of 2nd April last, on the action taken 
by the Local Government Board with 
reference to the increase of the salary 
of Dr. M. J. Kenny, Medical Officer, 
Lismore Union, of the Tullew District; 
on what grounds did the Local Govern- 
ment Board refuse to sanction the in- 
crease of £20 in Dr. Kenry’s salary, 
which was recommended by the Dis- 
pensary Committee, after careful in- 
vestigation, and unanimously approved 
by the Board of Guardians ; whether 
the Guardians, for good reasons stated, 
requested the Local Government Board 
in vain to reconsider its decision ; 
and whether, considering that it is the 
only district in the Union having two 
dispensaries, the great increase of work, 
and the fact that his predecessor was 
paid the increased salary voted by the 
Board of Guardians to Dr. Kenny, he 
will now cause the decision to be re- 
considered ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have seen the 
published letter referred to by the hon. 
Member. The grounds upon which the 
Local Government Board felt them- 
selves unable to sanction the proposed 
increase of salary to the Medical 
Officer mentioned were stated in my 
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reply to a question put by the hon. 
Member for Waterford, W., on 5th 
inst. The Local Government Board 
have given every consideration to the 
matter,.and it may be pointed out that 
of the four districts comprising the 
Union of Tullow, Dr. Kenny’s district, 
is the smallest, both as regards area 
and population. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
Is it not a fact that the local Guardians, 
and everybody with opportunity for 
inquiry into the matter, view the case 
favourably ? I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he will not request 
the Local Government Board to re- 
consider this question ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have already 
stated that the Local Government 
Board have carefully considered this 

uestion. 

Dr. TANNER: I will raise it on the 
Estimates—when they come. 


LARNE WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention has been 
called to Colonel Spaight’s Report on 
the state of Larne Workhouse, in 
which, among other complaints, he 
states that the cells for idiots were 
“awfully cold” during the winter, and 
were ‘‘ most dangerous " tothe patients, 
and also complained of the “ scarcity 
of nurses,’” which was keenly felt in the 
infirmary; whether his attention has 
been called to a report in the Jrish 
News of Thursday last of the proceedings 
at the last weekly meeting of the Larne 
Board of Guardians, wherein the 
Chairman is reported to have stated, 
regarding the last question asked cn 
this subject, that the Clerk of the 
Union, in reply to the inquiry of the 

Government Board, had said “a 
whole lot and had given no answer at 
all,” and moreover ‘that Dr. Rillen 
did certainly agree with the most of 
what Colonel Spaight complained of,”’ 
and whether he will now state what 
were the complaints made by Colonel 
Spaight, and what steps have been 
taken to remedy the same? 

Mr. JACKSON : The Local Govern- 
ment Inspector reported that the cells 
for the idiots in Larne Workhouse 
were wretchedlv cold; but he did not 
describe them as ‘‘most dangerous.” 
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He called attention tothe infirmary nurse 
being left without sufficient assistance. 
The Clerk of the Union supplied the 
Board with all the information he was 
required to furnish. The Inspector 
also called attention to the absence of 
a bath in the hospital and to certain 
sanitary defects in the Workhouse. It 
is the case that the Medical Officer 
agreed generally with the Inspector. 
The Guardians have taken steps to 
obviate the insufficiency of assistance 
to the nurse and to remedy the other 
defects complained of, and the only 
question that now remains open is as 
regards the provision of a close range 
for the kitchen and the improvement 
of the quarters for the idiots. The 
Local Government Board have ad- 
dressed the Guardians again on the 
latter point, and the letter was to have 
been before the Guardians yesterday. 


ULSTER FARMERS AND THE COM- 
PULSORY SALE OF LAND. 


Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the report in the 
Northern Whig of 20th April last, of a 
meeting of Presbyterian farmers, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Carr, J.P., at Killy- 
leagh, County Down, on the previous 
day ; and whether, considering that a 
resolution was unanimously adopted 
declaring it to be ‘absolutely neces- 
sary "’ to have a law passed to compel 
the landlords to sell to the tenants 
their holdings at a fair price, and 
having in view the strong feeling of dis- 
content among the farmers of Ulster, 
he will now consider the desirability of 
introducing a Bill to amend the law 
relating to the sale of land in Ireland? 
I wish to supplement my question by 
this inquiry: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the secretary of this 
meeting declared himself to be a 
Unionist, and is reported to have said 
the Government must either pass a 
Compulsory Sale Bill for the farmers of 
Ulster or grant Home Rule? Which 
alternative is the Government prepared 
to take ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I think it must be 
obvious that the Government must 
form their own conclusions as to the 
necessity of passing a Compulsory Land 
Bill ; and I am not aware of any inten- 
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tion on the part of the Government to 
ropose to Parliament a measure deal- 
Ing with compulsory sale and purchase. 


ESTREATMENT OF RECOGNIZANCES 
AT RATHFURLAND. 


Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the report in the Newry 
Telegraph of the 2nd April last, of pro- 
ceedings at Petty Sessions, Rathfur- 
land, where it appears that two men, 
named Dubby Smith and Patrick 
McEvoy, had violated the conditions of 
their recognizances previously entered 
into ; that Smith, who was bound him- 
self in £10, and two sureties in £5 
each, was merely fined in 10s., and his 
sureties in 5s. each, while McEvoy, 
who was bound in only £5, and two 
sureties of £2 10s. each, had his recog- 
nizances estreated, and the two sureties 
had to pay £2 10s. each ; and whether he 
will explain why Smith, who had been 
bound over in the larger amounts, was 
treated so leniently, while McEvoy and 
his sureties were obliged to pay the full 
amount ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I am informed that 
the circumstances of the two cases re- 
ferred to were wholly different. As 
regards Smith, he was convicted and 
fined 21s. for being drunk and dis- 
orderly during the period he was under 
bail. For this offence, in addition to 
the fine, his bail bonds were estreated 
to the amount stated in the question. 
McEvoy was committed for trial for 
assault and for using a knife, and ad- 
mitted to bail. He absconded before 
the holding of the Petty Sessions, and 
his recognizances were accordingly 
estreated. 


THE ASSAULT ON LEMUEL HUGHES 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the decision of the 
Bench of Magistrates at the Rhyl Police 
Court last month in the case where 
two men were charged with grievously 
assaulting Lemuel Hughes, an old man 
of 70 years of age, by kicking him, after 
snocking him down, until he was 
completely dazed and almost rendered 
insensible, for which they were only 

ned 10s. each; whether he is aware 


Mr. Jackson 


{COMMONS} 
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that there were twelve previous con- 
victions against one of them, including a 
conviction for assaulting the police ; 
while the other defendant had not yet 
paid the fine for a previous conviction ; 
and whether he will consider the ex- 
pediency of amending the law so that 
more severe punishments may in 
future be inflicted for assaults of this 
nature ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have received 
a report from the Magistrates’ Clerk 
concerning this case, together with a 
copy of the evidence taken at the hear- 
ing. I gather from this information 
that the complainant by no means 
suffered to the extent mentioned in the 
question, and that he himself inflicted 
a violent blow on one of the defendants. 
The Magistrates inform me that before 
passing sentence they carefully con- 
sidered the previous convictions, and 
that the convictions particularly re- 
ferred to in this question took place 
nine years ago. The fine imposed on 
each prisoner was 10s. and 7s. 3d. 
costs, or, in default, 14 days’ imprison- 
ment, with hard labour. There appears 
to me to be no sufficient ground for 
interfering with the sentences in this 
case, nor for an amendment of the law 
as to punishment for assaults. 


ASSIMILATION OF UNION RETURNS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the Clerk of the Union of Strabane 
last year published the removals in the 
Tyrone part of the Union and not in 
the East Donegal portion ; and whether 
he will be willing to furnish a Return 
showing the Unions in Ireland in which 
the English practice as to regis- 
tration of successive inhabitant occu- 
piers is carried out ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am informed that 
the practice is as stated. The Clerk of 
the Union in Donegal adopted the 
course stated, in consequence of an 
expression of opinion of the County 
Court Judge on the law relating to 
qualification by succession. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will take steps to see that a 
uniform practice is followed in all the 
Unions of Ireland ? 
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Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware 


that I have any power to interfere. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman favour the 
assimilation of the practice in Ireland 
to that in England ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I understand it is 
rather a question of law and as such 
«ould have been easily decided. 


THE UNITED STATES AND NEW- 
FOUNDLAND CONVENTION. 


Mr. FRANCIS EVANS (South- 
ampton): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

m what day he will lay upon the 
‘Table the correspondence which has 
passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of New- 
foundland, respecting the proposed 
Convention recently between 
the Governments of the United States 
and of Newfoundland ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): Perhaps I may be allowed to 
answer this question. Papers will be 
laid as soon as the interests of the 
Public Service permit. 

Mr. FRANCIS EVANS: Am I to 
understand that in a question so closely 
affecting the immediate welfare of the 

ple of Newfoundland a more 

efinite answer cannot be given by the 
Government ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: It would 
be contrary to precedent to present 
Papers while negotiations are in pro- 


gress. 


Mr. FRANCIS EVANS: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty's 
Government have declined to assent to 
the Convention between the United 
‘Btates Government and the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The answer 
‘to the hon. Member's question is in the 
affirmative. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have not been able to depart from 
the position which they have taken up 
that the negotiation of a Convention 
‘between the United States and New- 
foundland must proceed pari passu 
with the negotiation of an arrangement 
‘between Canada and the United States. 
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Mr. FRANCIS EVANS: Do I under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman to say that 
the Government have declined to assent 
to the Convention ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Yes, Sir, 
they have declined to assent on the 
ground I have stated. 


IRISH FISHERY HARBOUR LOANS. 


Mr. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the E - 
chequer whether, having regard to the 
terms on which loans may be advanced 
for the purchase of land in Ireland 
under the Act of last Session, and 
to the terms on which it is proposed 
that loans may be advanced to County 
Councils under the Small Agricultural 
Holdings Bill now before Parliament, 
he will consider the advisability of 
modifying the Treasury Minute, dated 
4th May, 1887, on Harbour Loans 
so that loans may be advanced to 
fishery harbours on more favourable 
terms than are authorised by that 
Minute ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The rate at which 
loans can be advanced for various pur- 
poses by the State depends not only 
upon the rate at which the State can 
borrow, but on the security which can 
be afforded. Where there is experience 
that bad debts are incurred, it is neces- 
sary to fix the loans with some reference 
to the ultimate result to the State. The 
case of harbours, to which the Minute 
in question applied, shows generally 
that the rates at which money has been 
advanced have not been more than 
sufficient to insure the State against 
loss, even if it should ultimately be 
proved that they have been sufficient, 
which is extremely doubtful. 

Mr. MALLOCK: Does that apply 
to loans advanced on collateral se- 
curity ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Taking all the 
loans together—and no loans have 
been advanced without some kind of 
security—it seems extremely doubtful 
whether it will not be necessary to 
write off something as bad debts. 


MANUFACTURE OF CORDITE, 
Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether any other 
patents of smokeless powder besides 
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cordite have been assigned to him 
as being the inventions of officers in 
the employ of the War Office ; whether 
any other smokeless powder is being 
manufactured at any of the Govern- 
ment factories which, in the event 
of cordite not giving satisfaction, 
could be resorted to ; on what grounds 
he decided that the cordite patent 
should no longer be secret; in what 
foreign countries Sir Frederick Abel 
and Professor Dewar have patented 
cordite; and whether any arrange- 
ment has been made by him with Sir 
Frederick Abel as to the profits of the 
foreign patents ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Cordite is the 
only smokeless powder the patent for 
which has been assigned to the 
Secretary of State, and no other form 
of smokeless powder is in course of 
manufacture in the Government 
factories. It will be necessary to give 
trade firms licence to manufacture 
cordite under the patent, and it is not 
considered necessary to keep the speci- 
fication any longer secret. It is not 
known at the War Office in what 
foreign countries the inventors have 

tented cordite, and no arrangement 

as been made with them as to the 
profits under foreign patents. 


THE EXPLOSIVES COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BAUMANN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War on what 
date the Explosives Committee was 
appointed; what were the terms of 
Reference to that Committee ; and when 
it was dissolved ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Explosives 
Committee was appointed on 10th July, 
1888, and was dissolved on 10th July, 
1891. The Reference to the Committee 
was the consideration of questions 
relating to new explosive agents or to 
new applications of, or improvements 
in, explosive agents already known, if 
such questions were referred to the 
Committee by order of the Commander- 
in-Chief. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 


VACCINATION. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether it is his 
intention to propose legislation to give 


Mr. Baumann 
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effect to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Vaccination ? 


Tae PRESIDENT or rue LOCAL. 
GOVERNMENT BOARD = (Mr. 
Rircuie, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): 
I must ask the hon. Member to defer the 
question, as the Government has not 
had the opportunity of considering the 
Report of the Royal Commission. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF GUARDIANS 
AND VESTRYMEN. 


Sur W. PLOWDEN (Wolverhamp- 
ton, W.) : I[begtoask the President of the 
Local Government Board, with refer- 
ence to an interview reported in the 
Times of Wednesday, the 4th inst., 
which a deputation of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Unions Asso- 
ciations had with him, and to sugges- 
tions made by that deputation in r 
to his assenting to the Seeond i 
of the Bills now down for considera- 
tion, dealing with the property qualifi- 
cation in the case of Guardians of the: 
Poor and Vestrymen, whether he will 
on behalf of the Government consent to 
these Bills being read a second time 
together, and referred to a Select 
Committee ? 


Mr. RITCHIE: It is the case that 
a deputation urged me to assent to the 
Second Reading of the two Bills referred 
to, on the condition that they should go 
to a Select Committee. As to the 
rating qualification for Vestrymen, I do 
not think it can be maintained, looking 
to the fact that no similar quaiification 
is required fer either Town Councils or 
County Councils. At the same time, 
I think the matter is one which ought 
more properly to be dealt with in a 
District Councils Bill. The question of 
Guardians’ qualification stands on & 
different footing. It cannot be con- 
sidered as quite satisfactory that the 
amount should vary so much as it does 
in different Unions; and if the House 
consider it desirable, the Government 
would offer no opposition to the Bills 
being read a aeeeh tne and referred 
to a Select Committee, on the under- 
standing that they must not be held to 
assent to the principle of the abolition’ 
of the qualification for Guardians of the 
Poor, but merely that the present con- 
ditions of the qualification be inquired 
into. 
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Revising Barristers 


APPLICATION FOR A TELEGRAPH 
OFFICE AT CULDAFF. 


Mr. MAGUIRE (Donegal, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether an 
application has been made to the 
Government for a telegraph office at 
Culdaff, County Donegal; whether the 
Electoral Divisions of Culdaft, Carthage, 
and Gleneely, in the Innishowen Union, 
are asked to give a guarantee to sup- 
port the same; whether he is aware 
that the said application has been 
made without the knowledge or consent 
of the ratepayers of the said divisions, 
and that a memorial is being signed 
by the ratepayers against the giving of 
the said guarantee ; and whether he 
will grant such application pending the 
ratepayers being afforded an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion upon 
the same at the next election for Poor 
Law Guardians ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Such an applica- 
tion was received from the Innishowen 
Board of Guardians, who are the Rural 
Sanitary Authority empowered to give 
guarantees for the cost of telegraph 
offices, and they resolved to guarantee 
the sum required by the Post Oftice for 
a telegraph station at Culdaff, Donegal. 
A draft agreement was sent to the 
Board accordingly. The Department 
has no official cognisance of the contri- 
butory Unions, and I have no right to 
question the competency of the Statu- 
tory Authority to conciude such an 
agreement. 


THE REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS 
OF IRISH FISHERIES. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what is the cause of the 
delay in presenting the Report of the 
Inspectors of Irish Fisheries for the 
year 1891, which, by the 112th section 
of 5 and 6 Vic., c. 106, is directed to 
be laid before each House of Parlia- 
ment within three weeks after the 
commencement of the Session; and 
whether, since such a Return would be 
of manifest importance to the Select 
Committee on Salmon Fisheries, it will 
be given without further delay ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Inspectors of 
Irish Fisheries state that the Report 
for the year 1891 is complete, and 
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directions have been given to the 
printers to furnish the copies for pre- 
sentation to Parliament forthwith. 

Dr. TANNER: What is the cause 
of the delay ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The reason is that 
they could not be got ready sooner. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not rather in- 
competence on the part of the authori- 
ties, or want of application on the part 
of the Chief Secretary ? 


RATHVILLY TELEGRAPH STATION, 


Dr. TANNER: I to ask the 
Postmaster General whether a guaran- 
tee is invariably demanded from dis- 
tricts in which it is proposed to estab- 
lish telegraph stations, and whether any 
guarantee was required for Kiltegan, 
County Wicklow; and, if not, why a 
guarantee is insisted upon for the pro- 
posed telegraph station at Rathvilly, 
County Carlow ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir J. Fereusson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
I am sorry to say that a mistake was 
made in asking for a guarantee for the 
telegraph station at Rathvilly, and it 
will be established without guarantee. 


THE SHANNON FISHERMEN. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether any reply has been 
given to the representations forwarded 
by the Shannon fishermen of Limerick 
tothe Inspectors of Irish Fisheries many 
months ago, in which the fishermen com- 
plain of certain byelaws whieh they 
seek to have altered ; and whether any 
investigation of the case will be made, 
or any publie inquiry thereinto held? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Inspectors of 
Fisheries have received a memorial 
from certain representative fishermen 
praying that a bye-law be made per- 
mitting the use of nets of greater length 
than is at present allowed in the River 
Shannon. The Inspectors propose to 
hold an inquiry into these matters as 
soon as practicable. 


REVISING BARRISTERS IN IRELAND. 

Str T. ESMONDE (Dublin Co., 8.): I 
beg toask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
have any objection to grant a Return 
giving the names of the Revising 
Barristers appointed in i891, the con- 
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stituencies in which their sittings were 
held, and the total number of days they 
were employed in the revision work ? 
Mr. JACKSON: There will be no 
objection on the part of the Govern- 
ment to grant the Return relating to 
Revising Barristers of the nature indi- 
-¢ated should the hon. Member desire to 
move for it in the usual way. 


SALE OF LIQUORS TO CHILDREN. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if his attention 
has been called to handbills issued by 
Mrs. E. Holterman, 54, Gold Street, 
Stepney, offering malt liquors for sale, 
and stating that ‘‘a present will be 

iven to every child purchasing beer on 

turday, 7th May, 1892 ;” and whether 

such an offer is legal, or can be lawfully 
prohibited ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Before he 
answers that question, may I ask the 

ight hon. Gentleman a question of 
which I have given him private notice ? 
Is he aware of the extent to which the 
practice prevails ‘amongst licensed 
victuallers both in London and in the 
provinces of enticing young children 
into their public-houses by giving them 
sweets and other bribes; and whether 
such practice is an infringement of the 
law ; and, if so, will he instruct the 
police to take steps to bring the 
offenders to justice ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: In answer to 
the first question my attention has been 
called to the matter, and although I am 
advised the offer is not illegal the Com- 
missioner of Police has given directions 
for the matter to be brought to the 
attention of the Licensing Justices. 
My answer to the second question is 
that the Commissioner of Police is not 
aware that the practice prevails to any 

extent ; but any case of the kind 
brought to his notice will be placed 
before the Licensing Authorities. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I should like 
to ask whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man will give me the opportunity of 
proving cases, and also whether he can 
see his way to grant a Select Com- 
mittee on the practice of the Act passed 
in 1886 dealing withthis matter? I 
shall be prepared to supply ample 

- evidence of the existence of the state of 
things to which I have referred. 


Sir T. Esmonde 


{COMMONS} 
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Letters on Sundays. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: If the hon. 
Member will forward any evidence he 
has to the Commissioner of Police he 
will act upon it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: It is impossible 
to obtain evidence in every case ; but I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it would not be possible, con- 
sidering the evidence we have, to 
instruct the police to open their eyes to 
this—I was going to say villany—bat I 
will say this practice, and to prevent 
anything of the kind being done? They 
have the entrée to the public-houses. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


RE-DIRECTION OF LETTERS. 


Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether the 
Treasury Warrant has yet been issued 
authorising the re-direction of letters 
without extra charge ; and whether it 
extends to Members of this House the 
right of posting from the Vote Office 
Parliamentary Papers as well as Bills? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: I hope that 
the Warrant will be issued shortly. 
No charge is made to Members of 
Parliament for despatching Parliamen- 
tary Papers from the Vote or Sale 
Office of this House. 


RECEIVING OFFICES FOR LETTERS 
ON SUNDAYS. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether, al- 
though in Dublin there are several 
receiving offices for the postage of letters 
for the English mail on Sunday, letters 
for Ireland posted in London after the 
evening collection on Saturday do not 
reach any of the provincial towns in 
time for | ann before Tuesday morn- 
ing ; and whether, considering the very 
great inconvenience caused thereby, 
and the little extra cost of having a 
receiving office in connection with the 
telegraph office at Charing Cross, he 
will consider the desirability of estab- 
lishing one there ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: Since the 
hon. Member put his question I have 
made inquiry, and as I find that a 
certain number of persons are neces- 
sarily employed on Sunday at the West 
Strand Post Office, and that letters 
could be received there for evening 
despatch as well as at the General Post 
Office without increasing the staff em- 
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ployed, I have given directions that | 
this shall be done, and it will take 


effect on Sunday next. I may mention 
that each letter to be forwarded in this 
way must bear an extra stamp of jd. 
for inland letters, and id. for con- 
tinental letters. 


THE REMOYAL OF CONSTABLES. 


Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the Con- 
‘stabulary investigation recently held at 
Dromara, County Down, whether he 
is aware that the immediate removal 
to another district of constables, against 
‘whom charges have been preferred, is 
always considered a punishment; and 
whether he now knows of the strong 
feeling in the district against the con- 
tinuance of Sergeant Downey in charge 
of the station there ; and, if so, whether 
he will call the attention of the Inspec- 
tor General to the matter ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that the removal to 
any district of constables is not regarded 
as a punishment, and I am not aware 
that there is any strong feeling in the 
locality against the sergeant referred to. 


THE COLLOONEY AND CLAREMORRIS 
LINE. 

Mr. COLLERY (Sligo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any 
final arrangement has been come to 
between the Treasury and the Water- 
ford and Limerick Railway Company 
for the completion of the Collooney and 
Claremorris Line ; if any hitch, as re- 
ported, has arisen in the matter; and 
whether, in the event of the Waterford 
and Limerick Company not proceeding 
with the work, the Government have 
in view any further arrangement by 
which the line may be completed ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I cannot say that 
there is any hitch at present, but I 
should say that the negotiations are 
not concluded. 


WALTON-ON-THAMES SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he is 
aware of the terms upon which the 
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School Board of Walton-on-Thames is 
allowed to carry on the work of educa- 
tion at Hersham School; whether he 
is aware that by the terms of the lease 
the School Board is not permitted to 
have possession of the school premises 
till 10 a.m.; and whether, in the 


interests of education, he will use such 
influence as he may possess, with a 


view of obtaining for the School Board 
a revision of the terms of the lease in 
question ? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: The Walton 
School Board holds the Hersham 
School under an ordinary agreement 
which I am not aware is productive of 
friction or liable to act prejudicially 
to edueation. Indeed, no difficulty 
arose until the present Board came 
into existence, coal I am not prepared 
to suggest a revision of the terms of 
the transfer. 

Mr. SUMMERS: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman consider it a perfect 
arrangement ? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: It is one 
that works well in a great number cf 
cases. 


THE CONVICTION OF MR. LEWIS 
LYONS. 
Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask 


the Secretary of State for the Home 


Department whether his attention has 
been called to a letter signed “ H. 
Whorlow”’ in the Daily News of the 
10th instant, relating to the trial and 
sentence by the Recorder of London to 
six months’ imprisonment of Mr. Lewis 
Lyons for a libel published in the 
on Mr. Charles 
Tarling, from which it appears that 
Mr. Lyons, who on account of poverty 
employed no solicitor, only discovered 
when it was too late that certain forms 
of law were essential in order that he 
might, as he intended, prove justifica- 
tion, and was not allowed to call any 
witnesses, on the ground that no notice 
had been givenof his intention to plead 
justification ; and whether, under all 
the circumstances, he will inquire into 
the case with a view to a mitigation of 
the sentence ? 

Ms. MATTHEWS: I shall be glad 
if the hon. Member will be good enough 
to postpone this question for a few 
days. 
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PETROLEUM STEAMERS IN THE 
SUEZ CANAL, 

Mr. RANDELL (Glamorgan, 
Gower) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther the Suez Canal Company have 
sanctioned Provisional Regulations 
which propose to permit the passage 
of tank steamers laden with bulk petro- 
leum through the Suez Canal on and 
after the 1st July next; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are aware that 
in the opinion of the eminent petroleum 
experts, Sir Frederick Abel and Mr. 
Boverton Redwood, such proposed 
traffic will be fraught with danger to 
life and property on the Canal ; and, if 
so, what steps, if any, do the Govern- 
ment propose to take to prevent such 
threatened danger ; and will he lay a 
copy of such Provisional Regulations, 
and of the whole of the correspondence 
which has taken place relating to this 
passage of petroleum in bulk through 
the Suez Canal upon the Table of the 
House? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The Suez 
Canal Company have sanctioned Pro- 
visional Regulations for the passage of 
petroleum tank ships on and after the 
lst July next. A copy of the Report 
of Sir Frederick Abel and Mr. Boverton 
Redwood has only been received to-day. 
and will be forwarded to the British 
Directors of the Suez Canal Company. 
Her Majesty's Government have no 
power to interfere with the Company 
in regard tothe regulation of the traffic 
passing through the Canal so long as 
the Company complies with the pro- 
vision of its Charter—that the flags of 
all nations shall receive equal treat- 
ment. There is no objection to lay the 
Papers asked for, but I desire to point 
out that the Regulations referred to 
appeared in the Board of Trade Journal 
for February, and the correspondence 
with the Shipping Associations, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and others, has 
already been made public. 


STAMPING OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can now, with re- 
ference to his answer of 3rd May, 1888, 
see his way to make arrangements for 
the stamping of Bills of Exchange, &c., 
in Glasgow ? 


Geological Surveys in 


{COMMONS} 








Wales and Ireland. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : In the answer to 
which the hon. Member refers, I sug- 
gested that ihe facilities recentl 
granted to Liverpool might be Poors, = | 
to Glasgow, and this extension has been 
practically carried out. These facilities 
do not, however, include the stamping 
of Bills of Exchange. Such bills can 
only be actually stamped at the four 
great centres— London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin and Manchester; but a good 
stock of forms already stam is 
always kept at Glasgow on sale. This 
is enough, I think, for all practical 
purposes, and I fear I cannot see my 
way to granting facilities to Glasgow 
which are possessed by no other town 
in the Kingdom except the four men- 
tioned. 
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H.M.S. “SULTAN.” 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) (for Mr. 
Joun Repmonp, Waterford): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty what 
was the original cost, exclusive of 
armament, of H.M.S. Sultan; the sum 
paid on account of salvage services to 
that vessel up to her arrival in Ports- 
mouth Harbour ; and the probable cost 
of again placing the vessel in condition 
as an effective part of the Navy? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, 
Ormskirk): The original cost of the 
Sultan, exclusive of armament, was 
£374,777. The sum paid on account 
of salvage services amounted to £55,260. 
The cost of repair of the darnage sus- 
tained by the accident cannot be 
separated from the expenditure that 
may be incurred in fitting modern 
engines and boilers, and the estimates 
for this work have not yet been com- 
pleted. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS IN WALES 
AND IRELAND. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydvil): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer what 
period of time has claigted since thé 
last geological survey of North Wales 
and the County of Wicklow; was the 
last or any survey ever made with the 
view of ascertaining the probabilities 
of the gold-mining industry being 
carried on profitably, or were the sut- 
veys merely formal and general surveys } 
have any reports ever been obtained 
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by the Woods and Forests Office from 
any practical geologist or we oa re- 
specting such industry ; and , who 
made such reports: and when were 
such reports obtained, and have they 
been printed, and are copies available 
for the use of miners ? 
Mr. GOSCHEN: The geological 
—_ is under the Science and Art 
partment, and questions with regard 
it Mt should be addressed to my right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Council. Numerous reports on the 
subject of the gold-mining industry in 
North Wales were made to the Com- 
missioners of Woods by the late Sir 
Warington Smyth at various times. 
The Commissioners of Woods have also 
had before them published papers and 
reports by various experts, with which 
the hon. Member is, no doubt, ac- 
quainted. I may mention publications 
by Professor Ramsay in 1854, by 
Professor Ansted in 1858, and by 
Mr. Robert Hunt in 1866, and several 
papers of the late Mr. T. A. Readwin. 
Some of the information in the posses- 
sion of the Commissioners of Woods 
with regard to gold mining in Wales 
and Ireland will be found in the Appendix 
to the Third Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Mining Royalties. 


PROFESSOR LOFFLER’S SYSTEM OF 
DESTROYING MICE, 


Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and 
Selkirk) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture if his attention 
had been directed to the following 
paragraph, which recently appeared in 
the papers, relative to the operations of 
Professor Loffier to destroy mice, or 
— in Greece—namely, 

“ Professor Loffler’s method of counteract- 
ing the plague of field mice in Thessaly by 
means of a contagious virus promises to be 
completely successful, and the farmers who 
were threatened with ruin are loud in their 


gratitude ;” 
and whether, in the inquiry promised 
by the Department into tae mice plague 
in Scotland, he would give instructions 
to include in the inquiry Professor 
Lofiler’s system, with a view to its 
adoption, if found to be efficacious ? 
THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cxapuin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): Yes, Sir, my 


attention has been directed to the para- 
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graph in question, and I am in com- 
munication with the Foreign Office with 
a view to obtain any further information 
on the subject which may be available. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A DISTRICT 
REGISTRY IN BELFAST. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
he can now state what steps have been 
taken to establish a district registry in 
Belfast for the issue of writs of summons 
there ? 

Mr. MADDEN: No steps have been 
taken for this purpose. The Lord 
Chancellor has not been made aware 
of any great desire in regard to this 
matter on the part of the public or the 
local practitioners in Belfast. 


SUPERANNUATION ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, in 
order to show the cases to which the 
ag = poe Be Acts Amendment (No. 
2) Bill would apply, he will lay upon 
the Table a Memorandum showing the 
estimated number of persons in each of 
the various branches of the Civil 
Services who will be affected by the Bill, 
and the estimated financial burden 
arising in consequence? I also beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to how many of 
the seventy persons whose names are 
given in Return, No. 107, Session 
1892, as holding the post of Resident 
Magistrates (Ireland), is the Super- 
annuation Acts Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill expected to apply ; what would be 
the consequent increase of financial 
burden on the public; and what is 
the reason for thus augmenting the 
emolument attached to the office of 
Resident Magistrate in Ireland ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The hon. Member for 
Rushceliffe has two questions upon 
the Paper, one addressed to my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the other to my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. Both questions relate toa 
Bik about which there was some con- 
troversy the other night. The hon. 
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Member asks if we will lay upon the 
Table a Memorandum showing the 
estimated number of persons in each 
of the various branches of the Civil 
Services who would be affected by the 
Bill, and the estimated financial 
burden arising in consequence. Both 
the Secretary to the Treasury and 
myself have been endeavouring to 
ascertain from the various Depart- 
ments concerned what will be the 
nuimber of persons affected by the Bill; 
but I do not think it will be possible to 
lay the Return asked for on the Table 
for this reason. One of the Depart- 
ments to which the Bill will apply is 
the Post Office, in which there are no 
fewer than 10,000 officials. It would 
be necessary, in such a case as this, to 
trace the public career of each of those 
officers before the Government could 
make out whether or not they had 
previously served in another branch of 
the Public Service; and whether the 
service in the other branch made it 
necessary to pass this Bill, in order to 
give them continuous service. I think 
the hon. Member will see that it is not 
therefore possible to give the particu- 
lars asked for. But some kind of 
estimate can be made of the number 
of persons in the superior branches of 
the Civil Service who will be affected 
by this Bill, and my information is 
that it is in the highest degree impro- 
bable the number will exceed 50, in all 
robability it will be less than that. 

have consulted the best authorities 
in the Treasury as to the amount of 
financial burden, and I am sure that 
there is no _ probability—I had 
almost said possibility—of the sum 
exceeding £2,000 in any one year. 
This is, as far as the officials—those 
most conversant with the question of 
valuation—can judge. I may say that 
I have made special inquiries with 
regard tothe number of Resident Magis- 
trates in Ireland who will be affected by 
the Bill. The Billi only applies to those 
Resident Magistrates who have previous 
continuous service in the Constabulary, 
and it does not apply to any Resident 
Magistrate who has, previously served 
in India or abroad, because in those 
cases the service is not continuous. The 
number of Resident Magistrates now in 
the service of the Irish Governmént 
who have continuous service as Resi- 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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dent Magistrates, with previous service 


in the Constab , is 22, and in many 
of these cases the change only means a. 
few years’ additional service. I have 
not made out what the financial burden 
on the public of this icular class of 
officials will be, but the burden will be 
slight, and there will be no difficulty in 
giving it if the House or the hon. 
Member desires it. In the last para- 
graph of the second question, the hon, 
Member asks, ‘‘ What is the reason for 
thus augmenting the emolument 
attached to the office of Resident Magis- 
trate in Ireland?” I should like to 
point out to the hon. Member that this 
Bill is not intended to increase the 
emoluments of anyone, but simply to 
carry out the deliberate intentions of 
Parliament as expressed in the original 
Superannuation Act of 1859, as repeated 
in every subsequent Act, and which was. 
continuously administered by the 
Treasury until the Auditor General dis- 
covered a technical flaw in the Bill— 
namely, that persons serving under 
certain Acts were excluded from the 
benefits that they expected would accrue 
from their service. And as illustrating 
the necessity for the Bill, and the 
difficulty of finding out to whom it 
would apply, I may state that only 
the other day a Sheriff Substitute in 
Scotland was appointed Solicitor to the 
Inland Revenue. Neither this gentle- 
man, the Inland Revenue, nor the 
Treasury knew that by taking a new 
appointment he forfeited all his claim 
to pension as a Sheriff in Scotland, and 
this is an illustration of all the cases 
that come under this Bill. I should 
not be in order if I argued the merits 
of the Bill, but I would point out that 
it would be impossible for any Govern- 
ment in any circumstances not to allow 
these gentlemen, when their period of 
service ended, to obtain the pension to 
which they are equitably entitled. 
This Bill is the simplest method of 
remedying an obvious injustice, and it 
is with that object the Government has 
brought it forward. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS : I should like to 
ask that the House should be furnished 
in some shape with a definite Memo- 
randum as to the number of persons 
affected and the financial burden in- 
volved. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man will allow me to remind him that 




















District 
on 5th May the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told us that this would be a 
simple matter of £5,000. In these cir- 
cumstances, may I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to give us some Memo- 
randum embodying more or less what 
he has told us this afternoon ? 


Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): Before the right hon. Gentle- 
man answers the question, I should 
like to ask him if we are to understand 
that the 50 cases which he said would 
probably be the maximum number of 
superior officers who will benefit under 
this Bill includes all the Anglo-Indian 
officers ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
hon. Member is labouring under a mis- 
take. A gentleman who serves in 
India and earns his pension in India, 
and comes home and looks out for em- 
ployment here, is not affected by this 
Bill, because his service is not con- 
tinuous. It is only the man who 
passes straight from the Indian ser- 
vice to the English service without a 
break that obtains any benefit under it. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I should like to ask, in view 
of the fact that the Royal Commission 
sat for two or three years and investi- 
gated the whole of the pension system, 
and this alleged difficulty was never 
brought under the notice of the Com- 
missioners and investigated, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
sent to refer the subject to a Select 
Committee, in order that the question 
which has arisen may be thoroughly 
investigated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
the slightest objection to the whole 

uestion being investigated by a Select 
Sratinbetes if such an inquiry does not 
mean undue delay. On the contrary, 
I shall be glad to have the question in- 
vestigated. With regard to the histori- 
cal point put to me, I think—I am not 
certain—that this point has been raised 
by the Auditor General since the Royal 
Commission sat. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): The 
right hon. Gentleman said just now 
that this Bill referred to persons who 
have continuous service. I cannot 
4 any reference to that in the 

ill. 
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Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 
I should like to ask whether in the 
50 superior officers of the Civil Service 
the right hon. Gentleman included any 
officers of the Uncovenanted Service in 
India, and whether he is aware that 
three of those gentlemen might take- 
the whole £2,000 mentioned. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have to sa 
that undoubtedly the Bill is intendet 
to apply, and does apply, only to con- 
tinuous service, and there is no objec- 
tion to adding words to make that 
perfectly clear. With regard to the 
question put by the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, it is perfectly 
obvious that if you choose to consider 
a series of cases where a man is raised 
from a small employment to a 

one, the £2,000 might conceivably be 
exhausted; but the same anomaly 
would occur in the English service. I 
believe, however, from the investigations 
I have been able to make, that the cases 
of continuous service in which English- 
men have been transferred to India 
are not less numerous than the cases in 
which Indian officials have been trans- 
ferred to England, so that the probability 
is that the English Treasury will not be 
the loser. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: May I ask 
whether amongst those who are to- 
benefit under this Bill are included the 
30,000 discharged soldiers who, ac- 
cording to the statement of the Post- 
master General, may soon hope to be- 
employed at the Post Office ? 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS. 


Mr. GULLY (Carlisle): I beg to- 

ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce before Whitsun- 
tide the Bill for the establishment of 
District Councils, referred to in Her 
Majesty’s Speech ? 
" Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It would be 
useless to introduce this Bill unless. 
there was some hope of passing it into 
law during the course of the present 
Session, and unless the Government 
make unexpected progress with public 
business no such hope appears to be 
likely of realisation. The Bill, there- 
fore, will not be laid upon the Table. 
before any specified date. 
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ALLEGED FORGERIES BY A POOR 
LAW GUARDIAN, 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that 
Edward Fitzgerald, a Guardian of the 
Cork Union, who was, in April last, 
convicted on three charges of forging 
and tendering proxy voting papers in 
his own favour in the last election of 
Guardians, was again, on the 6th 
instant, convicted on, six other charges of 
forging the names of 13 persons to voting 
papers and tendering the same also 
in his own favour in the same election 
of Guardians; whether the Govern- 
ment intend to take steps to remove 
Mr. Fitzgerald from the Board of 
Guardians, and prosecute him for these 
forgeries ; and whether a sworn inquiry 
will be held to test the legality of the 
election of a number of other Guardians 
of the Cork Unian, who are alleged to 
have been elected by forged proxy 
votes ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The facts are as 
stated in the first paragraph, with the 
exception that the convictions number 
in all eight. The Local Government 
Board have been informed by the 
solicitor acting for Mr. Fitzgerald that 
he has lodged appeals against these 
convictions. Pending the hearing of 
these appeals, the Board are unable to 
express any opinion as to whether the 
convictions in question disqualify Mr. 
Fitzgerald from acting as a Guardian. 
Mr. Fitzgerald and two others were 
returned as Guardians for the South 
Ward. The Local Government Board 
have ordered an inquiry with the view 
of ascertaining whether the majority 
in any of these three cases is due to 
votes recorded in respect of the forged 


papers. 


THE ZULU BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies when it is probable 
that the Papers relating to the Zulu 
Boundary Commission will be dis- 
tributed which it was intimated on 7th 
April were in preparation ? 

Barox H. pe WORMS: I hope to 
present the Papers shortly. 


{COMMONS} 
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THE SIZE OF POST CARDS. 


Mr. WEBB: I beg toask the Post- 
master General if he will explain why 
the United Kingdom Postal Union 
cards, which until recently were the 
same size as those issued by the prin- 
cipal European States—namely, 5¢ by 
34 inches, have now been reduced to 53 
by 3%, or one-seventh ; whether he is 
aware that the German and some other 
Continental home cards of the value in 
United Kingdom money of one half- 
penny, are 40 per cent. larger than 
ours sold at 53d. for ten; and would 
there be any objection to increasing 
the size of our Postal Union and in- 
ternal cards to the sizes of those issued 
by other countries of equal import- 
ance ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON : Until recently 
three different rates of postage were 
chargeable in this country for post- 
cards sent to places abroad—namely, 
1d., 14d., and 2d. In carrying out the 
scheme of uniform postage to all places 
abroad, it was decided to abolish the 
13d. and 2d. postcards, and make the 
1d. postcard available to all destina- 
tions; but it was found necessary to 
accompany this concession with a 
slight reduction in the weight of the 
cards, the payments for the transit of 
cards through foreign countries and 
colonies being made by weight. The 
dimensions of the inland postcards 
have not undergone any change for the 
last 20 years, but it is true that some 
foreign countries employ larger cards 
in their home service. The new cards 
for transmission abroad are larger 
than the inland cards; but the size of 
both has been fixed with regard to the 
reasonable requirements of the senders 
in the vast majority of cases. Both 
appear to give general satisfaction, and 
it is not intended to alter the sizes. 


SPURIOUS IRISH WOOLLEN GOODS. 


Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR 
(Tipperary, S.): I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whe- 
ther he is aware of any practice 
amongst certain merchants and com- 
mercial agents whereby they transfer 
woollen goods to Ireland, and having 
there stamped them with a spurious 
trade mark, export them to Great 
Britain, and there sell them as being of 
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genuine Irish manufacture ; whether 
‘such a practice would be a violation of 


Section 4, Sub-section (b), of the 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, and an 
‘implied warranty of sale ” according 
to Section 17 of the same Act; and 
whether, if any such practices as 
referred to be brought under his 
notice, he will order a prosecution 
under the provisions of the above- 
mentioned Act ? 

Mr. MADDEN: If any such cases 
as those referred to in the question 
are brought to my notice, I shall be 
glad to consider them with a view to 
directing a prosecution if necessary. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I should like to 
ask the Government whether théy will 
take the Budget on Monday, and a 
second question has reference to a 
notice which I think has now appeared 
many timeson the Paper without any 
apparent progress being made. I! 
should like to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with reference 
to a notice he has given of what 
‘appears to be the very desirable 
object of fixing the relative contribu- 
tions of the three Kingdoms to the 
Exchequer, whether he thinks that 
notice can be taken to-night ? I am not 
aware that it is one that is likely to ex- 
-cite any prolonged discussion. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): Weshall be very glad to take 

. the Budget on Monday, if that meets 
with the views of Gentlemen opposite, 
because I hope we shall then have 
finished the discussion on the Small 
Holdings Bill. With respect to the 
second question, my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goschen) asks me to say that as 
soon as convenient after eleven o’clock 
to-night he will be prepared to submit 
the matter referred to with a view of 
bringing it to a satisfactory conclusion 
before twelve o'clock. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): May the House understand 
that the Indian. Councils Bill will not 
be taken to-night ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampson, E.): If the Budget is taken 
on Monday, I suppose the Irish 
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Local Government Bill will be taken 
on Thursday the 19th ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know why we should not take it on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): Do we 
understand that the fourth stage of the 
Local Taxation Relief (Scotland) Bill 
will not be taken till after the Second 
Reading of the Irish Bill? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes ; it will 
not be taken till after the Irish Bill. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid): With reference to the third Order 
of the Day, may I ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he will arrange to take 
the discussion on it as early as ten 
o'clock? The matter is a very compli- 
cated one, and there will not be time 
properly to discuss it between eleven or 
a quarter past and twelve o'clock. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The subject 
may be a complicated one, but I think 
it would be rather hard to expect the 
House to interrupt important Business 
at such an early hour. I cannot, there- 
fore, adopt that suggestion. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): As the 
right hon. Gentleman is not certain 
that he will be able to take the Irish 
Bill on Tuesday, I should like to ask 
him what notice he will give ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman will put that question 
to-morrow. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): In view of the fact that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has seen 
fit to make the question for to-night 
not only a matter of detail, but of prin- 
ciple, I should like to ask him whether 
he will not give us more than three- 
quarters of an hour to discuss this 
question ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: While the 
Government have every desire to meet 
the wishes of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
it is impossible to abstract more time 
than I have mentioned, and I hope the 
hon. Member will be content with one 
hour. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : Could we not take it on Tues- 
day afternoon ? 


Sworn. 





NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
William Robert Bousfield, Esquire, 
for the Borough of Hackney (North 
Division). 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SMALL AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
BILL.—(No. 183.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress, 10th May.| 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 5. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : There 
are a number of Amendments put 
down in my name, in order to remove 
objections which this clause suggests. 
I dare say the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Chaplin) has gathered that I 
object to the Bill as a whole, and I put 
down this series of Amendments with a 
view of mending it to some extent. I 
do not, however, propose to move them, 
and perhaps I may be permitted to say 
that whilst I am quite of the view that 
the Bill, so far as it enables County 
Councils to buy land and let it in small 
holdings, will be an advantage, I 
think that so far as it attempts to re- 
suscitate the class of yeomen farmers it 
will be an absolute failure, and in my 
part of the country it will be inopera- 
tive. Feeling that, Ido not know that 


{COMMONS} 





it is any special duty of mine to 
endeavour to amend the clause in that | 
direction. As TI have said, in my part 

of the country it will be inoperative, 

and I shall be glad if it is, because I | 
regard this effort to revive the yeoman 
farmer class as trying to set back the 
hands of the clock. Ido not wish to 
express my views at length now, 
because I shall have an opportunity on 
a subsequent occasion, and I beg to 
withdraw the series of Amendments in 
my name. 


Amendments, by leave, withdrawn. 


(5.15.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS 
(Birmingham, Bordesley): The object 
of the Amendment I have to move 
is to alter the payment of the first 
instalment from one-fifth to fifteen per 
cent. I hope the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will make no objection to 
that alteration, because in his opening 
speech he said that the amount he had 
put down represented a principie rather 
than the exact amount upon which the 
Government had decided. I am glad 
that the Government have stuck to 
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the main principle of the Bill, which is 
to create owners instead of tenants, or 
rather as well as tenants; but I think 
now it is our duty to make it as easy as 
possible for everyone to become owners. 
The object of fixing any sum at all to 
be paid down is, of course, simply to 
secure the bona fides of the purchaser, 
and to protect the ratepayers from any 
fear of loss. It seems to me, however, 
that one-fourth is a very large sum, 
and one which would give rise to a 
great deal of difficulty in many cases. 
Besides, there is a precedent which will, 
no doubt, occur to the Government—- 
that is the case of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who in all the sales they 
have hitherto-made have put fifteen 
per cent. as the sum required to be 
paid down; and if the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson) were 
in his place he would be able to say 
that they have found the amount quite 
satisfactory, and that it has worked very 
well. I am aware that there are cthe1 
Amendments on the Paper, but I do 
not think the difference between 20 
and 25 per cent. is sufficient alteration 
to make, and 15 per cent. seems to me 
to be a fair thing between the rate- 
payer and the purchaser, and I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will accept it. 


Amendment proposed, 


~ In page 3, line 7, to leave ont the words “ not 
less than one-fourth,” and insert the words 
“ fifteen per cent.”"—(Ms. Jesse Collings.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘not less than one-fourth’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 


(5.18.) THe PRESIDENT or tHe 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
CuaPuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
hon. Member is quite right in saying 
that on the introduction of the measure 
I did say that the amount which was 
put down was a question of degree 
rather than of principle, and I am 
very anxious that the views of hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, which have been put forward 
from time to time, should receive every 
attention ; but I am afraid I cannot go 
to the length that the hon. Member 
desires. It is necessary that the wo- 
vernment should look after the interests 
of the ratepayers; and though I am 
prepared, with a view to meet the wishes 
of the hon. Gentleman, to make a 
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reduction in this amount to be paid| found no reason to go back on the 


down, I cannot go beyond one-fifth, | principle 
which I see is the suggestion of several | think we may trust the 
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which they adopted. I 


County 


hon. Gentlemen. Beyond that I can-| Council, who are a popularly-elected 


not go; that is the utmost limit. 
Amendments to the extent to which I 
am prepared to go stand in the names 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) and the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
(Mr. Channing) ; and in order to meet 
the wishes of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, ard with the object of making 
progress in Committee, I am willing to 
accept one-fifth instead of one-fourth, 
but I cannot go beyond that. 

(5.21.) Mr. BARCLAY (Forfar- 
shire): The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to be afraid that the tenant will 
have an opportunity of running away, 
but to my mind there is no fear of any 
such thing. The County Council can 
make an arrangement by which the 
first instalment shall be paid in advance, 
and then there would be no risk to the 
County Council. The most tremen- 
dous risk they can undertake is the loss 
of one year’s rent, and I think if the 
instalment were paid in advance the 
purchaser might very well be allowed 
tohave the land without any capital 


sum being paid down, and I hope the | 
right hon. Gentleman will consent to | 
It has been | 
said that the Ecclesiastical Commis- | 


accept the 15 per cent. 


sioners only ask 15 per cent., and why 
should the County Council be more 
exacting than the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners? No doubt the instalments 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are 


paid more quickly than we should | 


require, but the right hon. Gentleman 
must remember that if a man occupies 
a farm three, four, or five years and 
pays instalments during that time the 
security of the County Council is 
steadily increasing, and I do not see 
how it is possible for the County Coun- 
cil to lose, at all events, more than the 
rent for one year, and [ hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will reconsider his 
decision. 


*(5.22.) Cononen EYRE (Lincoln- | 


shire, Gainsborough) : The Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners, who have fixed 15 
per cent. as the amount to be paid 
down, have sold land of no less value 
than £350,000, and they have conducted 
their business with success, and have 


| body, in the matter. I hope the right 
/hon. Gentleman will see his way to 
adopt this Amendment. 

(5.23.) Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton): There seems to be such a general 
| agreement as to the 15 per cent., that [ 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will see 
his way to meet us. If the clause 
passes in its present form it will make 
‘the Bill quite unworkable in many 
| parts of Scotland. The right hon. 
Gentleman says it is our duty to pro- 
tect the ratepayers. Surely that is the 
duty of the County Councils. They 
represent the ratepayers. Why cannot 
they be left to bargain with a would-be 
purchaser in the same way that an ordi- 
nary vendor bargains? If they found 
that a man who wanted land was 
impecunious, probably they would 
make him pay more than one-fourth 
—perhaps the whole of the purchase 
money, or secure it by mortgage ; but, 
on the other hand, I do not see why 
they should not be allowed to accept 
less. If the right hon. Gentleman does 
not accept some further reduction, | 
am certain the result will be disastrous 
to the working of the Bill, and the 
Government will defeat the object they 
have in view. 

*(5.24.) Mr. MORTON (Peter- 
borough): I should very much prefer 
that no money should be required from 
the purchaser at all, and I think the 
right hon. Gentleman might do some- 
thing better than 20 per cent. I have 
a Motion on the Paper that 10 per 
cent. should be the amount, and I am 
certain that if you do not come as low 
as 15 per cent., you will not benefit at 
all the class which this Bill proposes to 
benefit. If the averagesmall holder has 
to provide 20 per cent. of the purchase 
money, you will leave him nothing to 
start and stock his small farm. The 
old land companies used to ask the pur- 
chaser to deposit only about five per 
cent., or half-a-year’s payment in ad- 
vance on the ten years’ scale, and they 
did not consider that they took an extra- 
ordinary or any risk. In these cases 
the County Council will retain the deeds 
and virtually the land until the whole 











of the purchase money is paid. If the 
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County Council, or the Parish Council 
as I hope it will be, use ordinary 
prudence, there will practically be no 
risk at all, and we shall prevent these 
people being driven out of the country 
or into the great towns. 

(5.26.) Sm W. HARCOURT 
(Derby): I should like to call the 
attention of the Committee to the fact 
that what is fixed here is a minimum 
and not a maximum. As an hon. 
Member observed, the County Council 
can ask a larger sum if they think fit ; 
if the circumstances demand more than 
a minimum they can ask it. Why 
should not the County Council be 
trusted to exercise their discretion the 
other way? If they are to be trusted 
there is no occasion to put in a mini- 
mum. The County Council will have 
to inquire into the solvency of a pur- 
chaser, and when you are dealing with 
these very small men and these very 
small amounts surely you may believe 
that 15 per cent. would be enough to 
ask as security. Under these circum- 
stances, I think there is no danger 
um the minimum proposed by the hon. 
Member for Bordesley (Mr. Collings). 

(5.28.) Mr. GURDON (Norfolk, 
Mid) : I think it would be a most 
foolish thing if the County Councils 
were to allow purchasers to take land 
without paying down a substantial 
sum. A man who has no money can- 
not take land, because he will require 
money to stock his farm; but if a man 
has money to lay out and is 
solvent and prepared to pay that is a 
different matter, and I should like to 
see a lower amount fixed to be paid 


down. I hope the Amendment will be 
ressed. 

(5.29.) Mr. CUST (Lincolnshire, 
Stamford) : The Government have 


already gone some way to meet the 
wishes of hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side, and I hope they will not give way on 
this point. The right hon. Member 
for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) says this 
is only a question of fixing a minimum ; 
if that is so, why not fix it at £1? But 
it is not a question of that kind purely, 
and I think the amount that has been 
fixed will meet all emergencies. The 


Member for Peterborough spoke of the 
very small risk to the County Council, 
but we have to think not only of the 
risk to the County Council and the 
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ratepayers—we must also think of the 
risk to that class which we desire to 
benefit—namely, the labouring class. 
We must not tempt the small holders 
to undertake the care of land 
which they have not the inoney nor the 
ability to cultivate with advantage. 
If we make it too easy for them, and 
do not take the trouble of finding out 
by their antecedents whether or not 
they are thrifty and possess a certain 
amount of business capacity, they will 
take the land, and it will be not a bless- 
ing but a curse to them. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will stick to the 
sum he has laid down. 

(5.31.) Mr. HENEAGE (Great 
Grimsby): I am myself perfectly will- 
ing to accept the Amendment I have 
put on the Paper, but I think it might 
with advantage be the maximum as 
well as the minimum. I do not see 
why the words “ not less than ” should 
not come out, so that the one-fifth 
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should be the statutory sum which 
should be asked for. 
(5.32.) Mr. A. E. GATHORNE- 


HARDY (Sussex, East Grinstead): I 
would press on the right hon. Gentle- 
man not to give way in this matter. 
It is true this is only a question of fix- 
ing a minimum, but the minimum is 
apt to become the maximum. It is not 
merely a question of trusting the County 
Councils ; I think we have rather to 
protect them. If we put in too low a 
sum undue pressure will be put on the 
County Councils to take it. 

*(5.33.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM 
(Gloucester, Cirencester): There are 
two reasons why I gladly support this 
proposal to reduce the minimum. The 
first is that the lower the amount of 
the deposit the greater will be the 
obligation on the County Council to 
see that their purchase is a sound and 
economic one. You have not got 
compulsory purchase in the Bill, and 
it is possible that a County Council 
might be pressed to buy at too high a 
price. The answer to that would be, 
‘*We cannot give the price asked 
because it will not be safe for the 
ratepayers, as the security of the 
deposit is so small.’’ My second rea- 
son for supporting the Amendment is, 
if the amount is smaller it will be more 
likely that the holdings will be smaller, 
and the land will be more likely to go 
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in 10 or 15 acre lots instead of in 50 
acre lots, and that smaller class is the 
one we on this side wish to see get the 
advantage under the Bill. We believe 
the stialler the deposit the more likely 
the County Council will be to give 
small holdings to the poorer and, there- 
fore, the more deserving class. 

(5.35.) CommManneER BETHELL 
(York, E.R., Holderness): May I point 
out to my right hon. Friend that 15 
per cent. would be about four years’ 
rent, and that would be pretty good 
security to the County Council? I 
think, if my right hon. Friend could 
be induced to reconsider the matter 
in that way, he might be inclined to 
diminish the amount to 15 per cent., 
which, I think, would be enough. 

(5.37.) Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, 
Hitchin): I must appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman to adhere to the Bill as 
faras possible. The Billis one in regard 
to which we must show our trust in the 
right hon. Gentleman. I think, if we 
do so, he will do what is right and 
proper, and though I do not like the 
reduction to one-fifth, I would urge 
the right hon. Gentleman to accept 
that. 

(5.38.) Mr. CHAPLIN: I am bound 
to say I have heard nothing in this 
discussion to induce me to modify my 
opinion further than I have already 
done. I must remind my hon. Friend 
that inthe Report of the Select Com- 
mittee these words occur :— 

“That it is essential that the purchasers of 
small holdings shou!d provide in cash a por- 
tion of the purchase money not less thar one- 
fourth or one-fifth.” 

I am not aware that my hon. Friend 
took any objection to that clause when 
it was inserted in the Report. Some- 
thing has been said about the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners. The money 
would be paid in a much shorter time 
under the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
—in thirty years, I believe—whereas 
under this Bill we have allowed fifty 
years. [ would also remind my hon. 
Friend that, although one-fifth may be 
too much in those cases where the pur- 
chaser cannot find that amount, there 
the powers inserted in the Bill which 
enable the County Council to let will 
come into play. The man will then 
hold as tenant instead of owner, and 
over and over again it was urged en 
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that side of the House that the great 
object and desire of hon. Gentlemen 
was that the holdings should be let 
rather than that they should be sold. 
I cannot see that any good reason has 
been given for a change, and, while 
regretting to differ from my hon. Friend, 
I must adhere to the change from one- 
fourth to one-fifth. 


(5.40.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: f 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
cannot accept my Amendment. The 
clause in the Report gave 20 or 25 per 
cent, and the object of that was to 
secure the bona fides of the applicant, 
and not to state a principle. The 
Government have rightly made the 
purchase of small holdings the ves 
principle of the Bill, and they have 
increased the amount of land a man 
may hire if he be not in a position to 
buy. The carrying out of the principle 
of the Bill will be most valuable in 
restoring the class of peasant pro- 
prietors, and our object should be to 
make that restoration as easy as 
possibie; and I contend that 15 per 
cent. would abundantly protect the rate- 
payers from loss, because every yearly 
instalment would increase the security. 
As to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
I do not see what the shorter period of 
payment has to do with the question. 
They have taken 15 per cent. in many 
cases, and it has been found sufficient. 
Lord Wantage’s Small Holdings Com- 
pany only ask ten per cent., and there 
are many other arguments which might 
be put forward in favour of this per- 
centage. I would like to point out that 
in the last hundred years this class have 
been practically deprived of their in- 
terest in the land. I am aware that 
the public has benefited by that, and 
that agriculture has been improved in 
every way by that process. But we 
cannot forget that this class as a class 
suffered from the operation which has 
been for the public good, and they have 
a sort of moral claim on the Legislature 
that it should make their restoration 
as easy as possible. We have preced- 
ents which have answered admirably, 
and I regret that the right hon. Gentle- 
man cannot accept my Amendment. 
The change from 25 to 20 per cent. is 
something, but I think he would do 
right to go further. 
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\iw(5.43.) Mr. FULLER (Wilts, West- 
bury): The only real and substantial 
security is unquestionably the land, 
and, therefcre, I think we ought to 
encourage those who are prepared to 
put their labour into the land, and 
make it more valuable, for no rent will 
be got from land not well cultivated. 
I hope, therefore, the right hon. 
Gentleman will look at the question in 
a practical manner, and will look 
for security to the manner in which 
the land is cultivated, and will not 
imagine that 15 or 20 per cent. is likely 
to meet the requirements of security. 
We know perfectly well that if land is 
badly cultivated it soon deteriorates 
uote than 15 or 20 per cent. I hope he 
will seriously consider the Amendment. | 

Mr. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): | 
I would venture to put a little pressure 
on the right hon. Gentleman on this | 
question. We want men of small | 
means to buy or hire these small plots | 
of land, and it is not worth while to | 
spoil the ship for a ha’porth of tar. I} 
think we should rather let them pay 15 | 
per cent. than call upon them for a | 
larger sum, which in many cases would | 
probably prevent them taking the 
Loldings at all. I do not think the 
question of risk to the ratepayers is of 
much importance, but I do know that 
the main obstacle to the taking of 
holdings under the provisions of the 
Lill will be that the people have not 
the money. If the experiment is to be 
fuirly tried, I think we should strain a 
point in the direction of the Amend- | 
ment rather than be steadfast against it. | 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, | 
Saffron Walden): There seems to be | 
such a division on this subject among 
those behind the right hon. Gentleman 
and such singular unanimity among | 
those who have spoken on the subject, | 
that, perhaps even at the eleventh hour, | 
the right hon. Gentleman will re- 
consider his determination. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that we on this 
side were in favour of leasing, and not 
of purchase. That is toa great extent 
true, but the reason we were so much 
in favour of leasing was that we con- 
sidered that the very.poor class are not 
sufficiently rich to purchase. If we ask 
them to purchase, it is obvious that the 
deposit should be as small as possible. 
The difference between 15 and 20 per 
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cent. is so small that I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will be persuaded to 
accede to the change. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ not less 
than’ stand part of the Clause,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 7, to leave out the words 
“one-fourth,” in order to insert the words 
“ one-fifth.”—(Mr. Chaplin.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words ‘one- 
fourth’ stand part of the Clause,” put, 
and negatived. 
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Question put, ‘That the words 
‘ one-fifth ’ be there inserted.” 
(5.45.) The Committee divided :— 


| Aves 228; Noes 173.—(Div. List, No. 


124.) 

(6.2.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I 
beg to move— 

In page 3, line 9, to leave out Sub-section 
(4) and insert the following Sub-section: * (4) 


| A portion representing not less than thirty- 


five per cent. of the purchase-money shall 
remain unpaid, and be secured by a perpetual 
rent-charge.” 

The reason I move this Amendment is 
that owing to the strange wording of 
Sub-section (4) I confess I am not able, 
as it stands, to understand what it 
means. It appears to follow the re- 
commendation of the Select Committee 
in providing for a perpetual rent-charge. 
But the Bill goes on to say “ ié shall be 
redeemable,” which to ‘my mind 
destroys all usefulness with regard to 
perpetual rent-charge ; and, therefore, 
I propose the substitution of this sub- 
section in order to carry out in plain 
language the intention of the Govern- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 9, to leave out Sub-section 
(4) and insert the following Sub-section: * (4) 
A portion re resenting not jess than thirty- 
five per ceut. of the purchase-money shall 
remain unpaid, and be secured by a perpetual 
rent-charge.” (Mr. Jesse Collings.) 

Question proposed, ‘That Sub- 
section (4) stand part of the Clause.” 


(6.4.) Mr. CHAPLIN: The hon. 
Member says he does not understand 
the effect of the clause as it stands. 
Perhaps, therefore, I may say exactly 
what the intention of the Government 
is with regard to this clause. Their 
intention is that on the completion of 
the purchase a certain portion of the 
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money—one-fourth as the Bill was]! Lothian, where the soil is richer, 
eriginally drawn, but one-fifth as it | the land might perhaps bear 40 per 
stands now—should be paid down ;| cent.; but we have no land in Caith- 
that another portion should remain as | ness that will bear it. The result will 
a rent-charge, and that the remaining be that our crofters and agriculturists 
portion of the purchase-money should | will have a burden placed upon them 
be paid by annual instalments. That | which their land will not be able to 
is the scheme or framework of the | pay. Ifthe improvements made upon 
Bill, and I think the hon. Member will | the land are to be charged, I do not 
clearly understand it. He appears to | see why a charge should not also be 
be somewhat confused by the expres- | placed upon other forms of property, 
sion in the clause of a perpetual rent- | such as the stock of the merchant. I 
charge, which is to be redeemable in | think we ought to differentiate be- 
the manner directed by the Con- | tween the poor soil in the North which 
vevancing and Law of Property Act. I | will not be able to bear that burden 
can only say that the clause has been and the richer soil in the South which 
taken from that Act, and that it would | might be able to do so. I would, there- 
have been présumptuous on my part to | fore, rather support the Government in 
attempt to improve upon it. The | keeping the amount down to 25 per 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman | cent. 
deals with two questions. It deals, in| (6.10.) Mr. STOREY: I confess I 
the first place, with the amount that is | do not understand my hon. Friend's 
to remain as a perpetual rent-charge ; | statement. The lowering of the 
and, in the second place, it deals with amount of money to be paid down 
the question as to whether that rent- | from one-fourth to one-tifth is a diminu- 
eharge is to be redeemable or not. I | tion of the security of thore who have to 
think it would simplify the matter very provide the money, the public at large. 
much if we came to a decision upon the | That being so, I venture to represent 
tirst question in the first instance. Let | to the House that what we ought to 
us first settle what the amount of the | aim at in the remainder of the Bill is 
rent-charge is to be; and then let us | to make the security as good as possible. 
decide whether the rent-charge is to be | I must say I have an indisposition to 
redeemable or not. I hope I have now | accept the wordingofthe Bill, that one- 
sufficiently explained the clause to the fourth of the purchase-money may be 
hon. Member, and that he clearly secured by a perpetual rent-charge. If 
understands it. the right hon. Gentleman would see 
(6.7.) Ur. CLARK (Caithness): It | his way to omit all the subsidiary 
seems to me that there are three | words about the redemption of the 
Amendments now before us. First, | rent-charge, I think it would be an im- 
there is the Motion proposed by the provement from my point of view. I 
Government that one-fourth, or 25 per | think-where the public are advancing 
cent., of the purchase-money should re- _ money and giving credit to private per- 
main as a rent-charge; then there is | sons for specific purposes, unless we 
the Amendment of the hon. Member | are ready to adopt the same principle 
for Bordesley that 35 per cent. of the | and to apply it to all other classes of 
money should so remain; and there is persons whe may apply for public 
also the Amendment of my hon. Friend | money, we ought to take all the securi- 
the Member for East Lothian that 40 | ties we can. If we adopt the principle 
per cent. should remain. Now, i am | that the public without any advantage 
rather against all these Amendments, | are to give a man who wants to become 
although it is very curious that the | a landlord the use of public money and 
other day I moved a Motion on the lthe use of public credit, I confess I 
subject, and got only very small sup- |cannot see why the poor pitmen of 
port. Let me poimt out what the result | Durham, at present unluckily on strike, 
will be if either of the two Amendments | should not come to the House and ask 
of my hon. Friends were adopted. In| to have money advanced to them for 
the North we have no land that will | the purchase of coal pits on the same 
bear one-fourth of the amount in pont If that proposal were made to 
the shape of permanent tax. In | the right hon. Gentleman it would be 
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difficult for him to give an answer to it 
which would be satisfactory either to 
the persons concerned or many others 
,who are in favovr of the nationalisation 
of all these public values. Ifthe public 
lend their credit to a man and enable 
him to become a landowner, I think 
the public ought to have some fair 
return for it. The public being able to | 
borrow at a small rate of interest ought | 
to be able to lend that man the money | 
at a slightly increased rate of interest, | 
and with that increased rate of interest 
in the course of a long term of years his | 
rent-charge would be bought out, not 
for the benefit of the man, but 
for the benefit of the public 
at large. There would then be a newly | 
made landowner or landlord—and I 
must take the liberty of saying that I | 
am a little surprised at the Liberal 
Members being so extremely anxious 
to multiply the number of landlords in 
this country—this newly made land- 
owner would have paid down 20 per 
cent. of the money at first; he would 
have paid during the term of years 
another 55 per cent. of the money; so 
that he would remain the absolute 
possessor of 75 per cent. of the land ; 
and the other 25 per cent. would belong | 
to the public, who had enabled him to 
acquire the other 75 per cent. by the | 
use oftheirmoney. It would remainto 
County Councils as a perpetual revenue 
coming to them year by year; and the 
extent to which men availed themselves 
of this arrangement, they would enable 
the County Councils to that extent 
to be under no necessity to levy rates. | 
Whatever Amendment he accepts, I 
would impress upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the necessity there is in the 
public interest of requiring the rent- 
charge to be perpetual. 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtney, 
Cornwall, Bodmin): I would suggest | 
to the Committee that it would be! 
much more business-like if they were 
to take the issues involved in this ques- | 
tion in order, instead of confusing them. 
There are four issues involved in this 
question, and they have been all mixed 
up together. 

(6.16.) Mr. HENEAGE: The whole | 
question of what should be the amount | 
of the rent-charge must depend en- 
tirely upon whether it is redeemable or 
not. If it is to be an isvedsomable | | 
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rent-charge I, for one, do not think we 
should make it a very large amount. 
But, certainly, while I am in favour of 
it being entirely irredeemable, if the 
clause is to be left as it is now, I do 
not care very much about the amount. 
(6.17.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): I confess I am a 
little confused by the speeches which I 
have just listened to. I should like 
very much to know from the Govern- 
ment exactly what is intended by the 
reservation of this right of the State to 
a perpetual rent-charge. I am _ not 


| dealing now with the question whether 


it should be redeemable or not, but 
merely with the question of what is 
the object of a rent-chargé at ali. The 
object of the Committee in recommend- 
ing that a sum should remain in the 
shape of a perpetual rent-charge was 
twofold. In the first place, they 
desired by this perpetual rent-charge to 


| give the County Councils the power to 


carry out the conditions of purchase, 
for instance, to provide against sub- 
letting and sub-division, and matters. 
of that kind; and in the next 
intended, as the hen. 
Member who has just spoken 
desires, that whatever was to be re- 
served as a perpetual charge should 
ultimately belong to the ratepayers. I 
really want to know whether that is 
the object of the Government? As the 
clause reads, the ratepayers would not 
gain anything. Whether the charge 
is to be a redeemable charge or not, 
even if the words were struck out 
which make it a redeemable charge, 
still the ratepayers would gain nothing, 
because all a man has to do is to pay 
the lowest rate of interest upon this 
redeemable charge. He pays a slightly 


increased rate of interest upon the rest 


of the amount in order that it may be 
redeemed in 50 years; but upon the 
rent-charge he only pays the rate of 


interest which is required for such a 


perpetual charge. Well, as I say, I 
what the objects of 
the Government are, but whether 
the objects of the Committee 
are secured by this proposal is 
another matter. One of these objects 
is the same as one of the objects of the 
Amendment, namely, a desire to obtain 
| some profit for the ratepayers. But if 
we look only to the desirability of 
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giving to the County Councils power 
over the conditions of purchase, then it 
does not matter what the amount of 
the rent-charge is ; a rent-charge of five 
per cent. would do as well as 95 per 
cent. for that purpose. If that be the 
sole object of the Government—and so, 
far as this clause is concerned, that 
appears to me to be the sole object 
—I do not think that the object 
would be attained by taking any 
amount, it matters not what, but by 
striking out these words which enable 
the rent-charge to be redeemable, 
because if rent-charges were redeemed, 
the control of the conditions would 
go with the redemption. 

(6.23.) Mr. CHAPLIN: The reason 
why this amount was fixed as con- 
tained in the clause was to facilitate 
as much as possible the purchase by 
persons of small capital who desired 
to buy small holdings consistently 
with security to the ratepayers. In 
order to afford the ratepayers that 
security the Bill provides that a certain 
amount of the purchase-money is 
required to be paid down. It did not 
enter into our calculation that the 
clause is not framed with the view of 
giving any profit to the ratepayer by a | 
redeemable rent-charge. That, I think, | 
is an answer to the right hon. Gentle- | 
man, who seems to imagine that the | 
retention of a rent-charge, that is to | 
say of a rent-charge which is to be 
redeemable, would render the County | 
Councils powerless to enforce the | 
conditions of purchase. When the | 
right hon. Gentleman rose just now I 
was about to make an appeal to my 
hon. Friend, and to ask him whether 
or not it would not meet his views | 
equally well, and whether it would 
not be more convenient for the purposes 
of discussion, if he were to consent to 
withdraw the Amendment whichstands 
in hisnameand let ustake the discussion 
upon the three points in order ; first, 
the amount that should remain as a 
rent-charge; then,. when that is de- | 
cided, let us settle the question as to 
whether it should be optional with the 
County Councils or obligatory upon 
them to insist that there should be a 
sum left as a rent-charge: and, in the 
third place, let us take the discussion 
upon the question whether the rent- 
charge is to be redeemable or not. 
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(6.27.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I 
think the right hon. Gentleman refers 
to my Amendment as it appears on the 
next page—Clause 5, page 3, line 9, 
leave out ‘“‘ not more than one-fourth ” 
and insert “ thirty-five per cent.” But 
my Amendment does not touch the ques- 
tion which my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sunderland dealt with ; that is, 
giving the ratepayers a profit by charg- 
ing more per cent. to the purchaser 
than was paid to the Exchequer. I 
thought that certainly would be raised 
by a separate sub-section. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: There is nothing 
in the Billto prevent it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I am 
aware that there is nothing in the Bill 
to prevent it, but there is nothing in 
the Bill to favour it. To facilitate 
progress, and in order to adopt the 
course suggested, I ask leave to with- 
draw my Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tat CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Gentleman (Dr. Clark) wish to leave 
out the words “‘ not more ™ ? 

(6.29.; Dr. CLARK: I wish to keep 
in the words “not more.” In its pre- 
sent form the Clause is permissive. 
The amount to be paid as a rent-charge 
is not to be more than one-fourth, but 
it may be less than one-fourth. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Does the hon, 
Member intend to make any Motion? 

Dr. CLARK: No. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Then the hon, 


| Member has no right to speak. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 9, to leave out the words 
* one-fourth,’ and insert the words “ thirty- 
five per cent.’ —( Mr. Jesse Collings.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
‘one-fourth’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(6.31.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deen, E.): Lunderstand from your ruling, 
Sir, that no one is entitled to move 
the omission of the limit, and now we 
are discussing the limit to be accepted. 
I would, therefore, suggest that 35 per 
cent. is not sufficient. I was led to 
understand that what was wanted was 
to retain as large an interest in the land 
by the County Council as possible, and 
that many Members on this side thought 
it desirable that private ownershi 
should as far as possible be restricted. 
It will be restricted better by retaining 
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a larger quit-rent, or what we call in 
Scotland feu duty. And I would 
submit that, so far as Scotland is con- 
cerned, the right hon. Gentleman is 
perfectly safe in giving County Councils 
liberty to put what we call feu duty at 
.a larger proportion than 35 per cent. I 
should like to see 75 per cent. retained, 
but [ hope 50 per cent. may be conceded 
by the Government. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will be prepared to 
meet us to some extent. I am sure we 
are all at one in thinking that whilst 
the County Councils lay upon the rates 
the obiigation and responsibility of 
-buying the land, the more they retain 
in their own hands in regard to quit- 
rent or feu duty, the more they will 
exercise control over the cultivation of 
the land, and the better it will be for 
-all concerned. 

*(6.34.) Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY 
(Elgin and Nairn): Although the with- 
dvawal of the last Amendment has in 
some degree cleared the ground, yet one 
important point put by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham surely 
ought to be replied to, or, at all events, 
comprehended by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, because, until he gives 
some declaration to the Committee 
as to the instalments he is to charge 
the tenant in respect of his rent-charge, 
hon. Members are quite unable to 
judge what amount of the capital 
should be secured by such a per- 
petual rent-charge. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in fact, has put no arith- 
metic into this Bill; he has left every- 
thing in the shape of arithmetic appa- 
rently to be settled by the County 
Councils in their discretion, and, unless 
they all turn actuaries, it is possible 
that most difficult calculations will 
come before them. Anyhow, there 
‘is no question that the Committee 
has not made these calculations. 
Although the right hon. Gentleman told 
us one thing—namely, that he did not 
want to benefit the community by this 
perpetual rent-charge, yet I do not 
see how, if he takes a concrete instance, 
he is to carry out ,his view. Suppose 
he secures £25 of a capital of £100 
by a rent-charge, unless he knows 
what the tenant is to pay as yearly 
rent-charge in respect of that £25, 
how is he to make up his account 
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with the County Council? The 
County Council has to borrow the £25 
at 3 per cent. It is never to get that 
back, because it is going to lend it for 
ever, and the tenant is to pay & year ly 
rent-charge in respect of it. ‘et the 
right hon. Gentleman does not tell us 
whether that annual rent-charge will 
be a sum greater or less than the 3 per 
cent. which the County Council has to 
pay to the public creditor. The result 
is that if not more than 3 per cent. 
is taken from the tenant annually, the 
County Council’s £25 will never be 
repaid, or, if more than 3 per cent. is 
taken, and the £25 are consequently 
repaid, then the perpetual payment, 
whatever it may be, from the tenant 
will eventually go to the community 
and benefit the community in spite of 
what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said. I conceive that point is en- 
tirely novel to the right hon Gentleman, 
although it is entirely germane to the 
consideration now before the Com- 
mittee—which is, whether a large or a 
small portion of the capital value of 
the land should be left secured by a per- 
petual rent-charge upon the holding. 
*(6.38.) Mr. THOMAS H. BOLTON 
(St. Pancras, N.): The effect of this 
proposal will be to considerably reduce 
the scope of the operations of this Bill. 
It may, in fact, lock up one-fourth of 
the ten millions of money which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Minister 
of Agriculture proposes to use for 
the purpose of promoting the estab- 
lishment of these small holdings. 
if 25 per cent. remains and is to be 
secured to the County Council by a 
perpetual rent-charge, that 25 per cent. 
will, of course, have passed away as 
the purchase money to the persons from 
whom the land was bought, and the 
result will be that 75 per cent. only 
will be available. I do not see what 
benefit this provision is to confer. 
It certainly must be immaterial to the 
purchaser, except as a mere convenience, 
whether he pays the capital: down or 
has a rent-charge secured upon his 
property. But there is another objec- 
tion. Our policy in dealing with land 
has been to get rid of these small rent- 
charges, for smail rent-charges are 
considered an annoyance and 4a 
nuisance. That was the object of the 
Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill. Now 
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it is proposed to establish in connection 
with this Bill all over the country a 


number of small rent-charges. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) 
will see his way to drop this clause 
altogether. 

(6.41.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: 
I do not think there is very much in 
the objection of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bolton) that this proposal will reduce 
the operation of the Bill, because, 
although there has been some limit put 
upon the overation of the measure, that 
is distinctly because it is an experiment. 
If the experiment succeeds, I do not 
think any great difficulty will be felt in 
proceeding with it further. I want the 
Committee to see, what I think I see 
clearly now, that so far as the intend- 
ing purchasers are concerned it matters 
very little whether the sum reserved 
for perpetual rent-charge is one-fourth, 
one-fifth, or any other fraction. I can 
best show the Committee what is the 
exact pecuniary effect of the principle 
by taking a concrete case. Assume 
that a man purchased a piece of land 
worth £200. In that case he has, under 
the existing arrangement, to pay down 
£40, which is one-fifth. He may then, 
if he and the County Council agree, 
leave one-fourth, or £50, as a perpetual 
rent-charge on the land; the £110, or 
what is called the residue, he will 
have to provide for by annual payments 
sufficient to pay the interest and the 
sinking fund. Now, on the £50 which 
forms the perpetual rent-charge he will 
only have to pay a sufficient sum to 
cover the interest. The pecuniary dif- 
ference, therefore, to the purchaser is a 
difference between interest and sinking 
fund and between interest alone 
upon a sum which, in the case I 
have taken, is £50. In other words, 
it is a difference of one-half per 


«ent. on £50, or a difference of 4s. | 


a year. That is the whole pecuniary. 
difference which is made by the intro- 
duction of this perpetual rent-charge. 
If my hon. Friend's Amendment were 
carried, and instead of one-fourth we 
had 35 per cent., or one-third, that 
would make a difference of perhaps a 
couple of shillings more—that is the 
whole extent of the difference between 
the one system and the other. I think, 
therefore, that as a pecuniary question 
But 
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there are two grounds for the proposal 
which I think deserve consideration. 
The first is that by maintaining a rent- 
charge you maintain control over the 
holdings. I do not believe there is any 
other way by which you can prevent 
the small owners—whoim you have gone 
out of your way to create, you have 
called in the aid of the locality, you 
have lent them money at a low rate, 
and you have taken considerable risk 
upon yourselves—from the moment 
you have done all this, turning them- 
selves from a peasant proprietary into 
a miserable class of landowners with 
small sub-lettings. Your whole object 
will thereby have been lost, and you 
will have created probably the very 
worst form of tenancy in the world. 
You are bound to take every possible 
precaution to prevent that, and it has 
not been suggested to the Committee 
that there is any other effective way of 


'doing it except by creating a rent- 


charge, and maintaining what would 
then be the conditions of the lease. 
That, I think, is an important reason 
for maintaining some kind of rent 
charge, although it is no reason at all 
for any one kind more than another. 
Now comes the point which has refer- 
ence to the Motion. I know it is the 
view of my hon. Friend (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) that the one dread which we 
have in regard to peasant proprietorship 
in this country is that as soon as it is 
established the money lender will come 
in, that he will lend money upon these 
small holdings, and get the owners into 
his power, so that ultimately their last 
state will be worse than the first. 
There is only one way—and I do not 
say it is thoroughly effective—to pre- 
vent it, and that is that the County 
Council or the community should be 
the first mortgagee. If it is the first 
mortgagee to a sufficient extent to 
make a second mortgage unsafe, then 
the money lender will be kept out. It 
will not be worth his while to come in 
—the risk will be too great. The only 
money lender will be the County Coun- 
cil, and the objection to its having a 
lien will not be so great as it would be 
io that of a private individual. That 
is @ very important point, and the Com- 
mittee will have to consider whether a 
rent-charge of one-fourth is sufficient 
to prevent the money lender from com- 
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ing in, or whether it would be wiser to 
raise it to 35 or 50 per cent. 


(6.48.) Mr. CUST: In answer to 
what the right hon. Gentleman has 
just stated, I think I am right in saying 
that a rent-charge would have no legal 
effect to prevent a second mortgage or 
sub-division. A much more effective 
way would be to direct the Registrar 
proposed to be set up by this Bill to 
refuse to accept any mortgages or to 
register any sub-divisions. With such 
a statutory declaration you would find 
very few persons ready to risk their 
money on such a title. But you can- 
not look upon a quit-rent as a safe- 
guard. Where a man pays his quit- 
rent no earthly right will be left to the 
County Council to interfere to prohibit 
any treatment of his land the man 
likesto pursue. I believe the Committee 
, would be labouring under a misappre- 
hension to think that for any purposes 
& quit-rent would be a safeguard. 


(6.49.) Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton): I do not quite agree with the 
hon. Member (Mr. Cust.) The rent- 
charge is secured upon the land, and, 
therefore, the County Council, as owners 
of the rent-charge, have an interest n 
seeing that the security is kept intact. 
In order to do so, they will take care 
that the conditions subject to which it 
is created, and which are defined in 
Clause 7, are complied with. That 
being so, I think the existence of a 
rent-charge does give security, although 
not a legal one. The hon. Member is 
perfectly right that no powers of distress 
will attach to the enforcement of the 
conditions ; but the moral security is 
very valuable. For that reason it seems 
to me that this provision for a rent- 
charge should be enforced. Then, my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
has spoken of the importance of this in 
connection with the provisions which 
are to prevent the land being diverted 
from the ordinary purposes for which 
it was granted; and perhaps the Com- 
mittee will have observed that in Clause 
7 it is only for ten years that the 
Minister for Agriculture contemplates 
putting the least restriction upon the 
use of the land. It is, therefore, doubly 
important that we should insist upon 
this provision as to rent-charge, with 
the view of founding Amendments 

Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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which we shall bring forward upon 
Clause 7. 

(6.50.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: 


The discussion, I think, has got into a 
sort of legal vein, and perhaps I may be 
allowed to give what seems to me a 
common-sense or layman's view of the 
advantage of this provision. Originally, 
in the Bill I had, my proposal was that 
three-fourths should always be left ue- 
paid, and a small quit-rent paid in 
perpetuity. The reason was this ; the 
tenant, we will presume, is @ man with 
not much money. He does not pay the 
amount of the purchase money, but 
instead of that he keeps the money, and 
pays a slight interest in perpetuity, and 
therefore the capital he keeps is put into 
the land for the cultivation of it. The 
second reason is this—I do not know 
whether it is a legal reason, but it is a 
reason that I think, will have influence. 
That reason is this—that the large 
balance of three-fourths, as I proposed 
—and I should like to see that pro- 
portion adopted now— being a first 
charge on the holding, there is little or 
no temptation to the money lender to 
lendanythingfurtheronit Take the case 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman 
just now—£200 worth of land, a large 
unpaid balance of 35 per cent., and a 
low interest as aquit-rent. That hold- 
ing would be already mortgaged, so to 
speak, for £70—the first churge of £700n 
it due to the Local Authorities—to that 
extent that land would be no good to 
the money lender, and to that extent 
the purchaser would be saved from the 
money lender’s devices. And here I will 
ask the House to consider what are the 
notorious facts. The peasant proprie- 
tors all over the world, whether it be in 
France, Egypt, Ireland, or anywhere else, 
have failed, so far as they have failed— 
I am not going to admit that they have 
failed, but they have been embarrassed 
—almost solely by the action of the 
money lenders. _I will refer the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Agriculture to the results of 
the Commission of 1882. He was a 
Member of that Commission, and, if he 
remembers, there was evidence that 
went to the uttermost height as to the 
effect of the money lender on the small 
owners. Take the Isle of Axholme in 
his own county; there it was shown 
that the great trouble of these 
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-does actually recover. 








people was due first of all to paying a 
high price for the land; that obliged 
them to borrow the money, and from 
year to year they were subject to em- 
barrassments from which they never 
recovered, and from which a man never 
It is far better, 
if a man does get into the money len- 
der’s control, to sell the whole business 
and put himself out of torment at once, 
and pocket what he can, than that he 
should go on year after year in the 
utmost embarrassment, knowing that 
there can only be one end to the thing. 
I will pass from the evidence taken by 
that Royal Commission in England, and 
refer the right hon. Gentleman to the 
evidence taken by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners of that same Commission 
abroad. Mr. Jenkinson’s Report shows 
that in’ France the small holders 
begged, borrowed, or did anything in 
order to buy more land, and therefore 
they became permanently embarrassed 
to the money lender. That is a difticalty 
which might not be a legal one, but I 
think it shows that if an unpaid 
balance remains and is paid off by a 
perpetual quit-rent—to that extent 
everyone will see that the holder is 
relieved from the money lender. There 
is one other reason, and it is this—that 
if these small holdings are created to 
any large extent we shall find them 
passing from hand to hand in the market. 


“Take the poorer classes of buyers. Is 


it not much easier for a man, a com- 
paratively poor man, to buy a small 
holding with only a quit-rent on it and 
a small amount of purchase money, 
than it is if he had to pay all the pur- 
chase money down? Bear in mind 
that this quit-rent could never be raised 
upon him, and these poorer classes 
of purchasers would be able, in the 
market, to buy at a much lower price 
with only a quit-rent than they could 
if they had to pay the purchase money 


‘down. In the latter case they would 


have a mortgage, and they would have 
to go tothe money lender. With regard 
to my hon. and learned Friend opposite, 
who said there was no legal safeguard for 
the County Council, I think he will 
admit that by the charge on the land al- 
ready—say 50 per cent. or 35 per cent.— 
to that extent, at any rate, the purchasers 
would be safe from the money lender. 
But if the plan which he seems 
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to favour is adopted, and you allow a 
man to pay the whole amount of the 
purchase, I am advised by lawyers that 
that man is practically free when he 
sells, or if it should be sold a second or 
third time, I am told by lawyers that 
any conditions which the County 
Council might like to put into their 
sale will be inoperative after there have 
been one or two sales. I aim told that 
by lawyers who are conversant with 
this question, and what will be the 
consequence ? We shall see a series of 
holdings in this country with the power 
of creating life interests, rent-charges, 
and soon, and we shall have a squalid 
reproduction of all the evils of owr pre- 
sent land system, because you will have, 
of necessity, the worst kind of land- 
lords. They will sub-let and they will 
create rent-charges, and it will lead to 
all the evils of the present land system. 
But there is a difference ina rent- 
charge which is private property and 
which can be sold at a higher and 
higher charge, and a charge which is 
sold by the County Council or the com- 
munity. Let me give a case with which 
the right hon. Gentleman may be ac- 
quainted. I mean the case of Minster 
Lovell. Atthe present moment, within 
a few miles of London, there are 60 to 
90 holdings of from two to four acres 
each. Originally there was a perpetual 
quit-rent of £910s. Some of the 
holders are the original proprietors of 
that quit-rent. They are proprietors of 
the holdings subject to a quit-rent, 
which cannot be raised upon them, of 
£910s. for the four acres. But the 
great majority of them are hiring their 
land from landlords who have pur- 
chased those quit-rents in the open 
market—shopkeepers in the neighbour- 
ing towns—and they are charging the 
poor cultivators as much as £17 a year. 
That is what we want to avoid. 
Nothing of that sort can happen in 
cases where the County Council 
has the control of these rents. 
I am sorry to have detained the Com- 
mittee so long, but I certainly consider 
that this is one of the most important 
matters we have had to deal with in 
connection with this Bill. 

(7.1.) Mr. A. E. GATHORNE- 
HARDY : I am sure the hon. Member 
for Bordesley need not have apologised 
to the Committee, because everyone 
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knows the great interest he takes in 
this question. For my own part, I 
wish to raise a question for the con- 
sideration of the Committee. What 
effect will this Amendment haye upon 
those who desire to purchase? I can- 
not help thinking that the person who 
wishes to buy a holding wishes also 
to have absolute ownership; and if you 
are going to embarrass him by im- 
posing further conditions, I believe 
you will do a great deal to prevent 
peasant proprietors coming into the 
market at all. I quite agree that we 
are creating, in the first instance, a 
different class of proprietors, and that 
we are laying down certain conditions; 
but I think that those conditions should 
exist only as long as some portion of 
the purchase money has still to be 
paid. Two arguments have been ad- 
vanced against this contention. One 
is the desire to enable the County 
Council to keep some control over the 
holdings. I quite agree with my hon. 
Friend who spoke on this side of the 
House that no quit-rent that could be 
imposed would by itself have any effect. 
The second argument—a very strong 
one—is that it is desirable to keep the 
land out of the hands of the money- 
lender. I quite agree as to that, but 
| would point out that until the money 
has been paid up the purchaser will 
keep out of the hands of the money- 
lender. The County Council has the 
first charge on the property, and I do 
not believe any money-lender could be 
found to advance money upon it until 
the whole has been paid up. I should 
be very sorry if the owner began to 
borrow money upon the property; 
but he would then be the absolute 
proprietor, and I cannot see why you 
should impose upon him a disability to 
borrow money that does not exist in 
the Bill. I do not believe you will 
keep him out of the hands of the money- 
lender by means of a perpetual quit- 
rent of one-fifth. Therefore, although 
I entirely sympathise with the object 
of the Amendment, I utterly repudiate 
the idea of imposing a perpetual quit- 
rent upon the property. 

*(7.6.) Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I 
think it would be convenient for the 
right hon. Gentleman to state what are 
the conditions of the perpetual rent- 
charge before it is decided what pro- 
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portion of the capital shall be repre- 
sented by that rent-charge. He will 
see that other Amendments are to be- 
proposed with regard to it. I appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
the financial quandary in which he is. 
placing the Committee in reference to 
this matter. If he does not tell us. 
. what the rent-charge is to be, it will be 
impossible for us to judge whether it 
would be fair to the tenant or to the com- 
munity that it should be more or that 
it should be less. I will try to make 
my meaning clear by giving a concrete: 
example. A portion of an estate is to 
be purchased, for which the landlord is. 
to be paid £100. Under the scheme of 
this Bill as it now stands amended, the- 
tenant-purchaser will have to pay £20 
in cash, consequently £80 will have to be- 
provided from some public source. The 
County Council go to the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners and borrow the 
remainder of the money. Now, we 
have not been told what the tenants. 
will have to pay on the rent-charge, or 
whether there will be something in it 
to pay off the principal, as well as to 
meet the yearly interest on the £80. 
(7.12.) Mr. CHAPLIN: I have: no 
desire to place the Committee in any 
quandary whatever in regard to this 
matter, and I am somewhat unable to: 
comprehend the hon. Gentleman’s 
figures. The interest payable on the 
rent-charge is to be a matter of agree- 
ment between the purchaser and the 
County Council, precisely in the same 
way as the interest on the annual in- 
stalments will be. The real effect of 
the rent-charge will be to make the 
conditions binding until the rent-charge 
has been paid off. When that has been 
done, the land is perfectly free, and the 
owner is at liberty to do what he likes 
with it; and I ask why should he not 
be so? I have. been told that in past 
days small freeholders were greatly in- 
jured by the extortions of money- 
lenders. There is nothing in the rent- 
charge remaining on the land which 
will give any safeguard against money- 
lenders, and I think it will be agreed 
that we are not called upon to make 
any distinction between the owner 
whose property is small and the owner 
whose property is large. What I am 
anxious to create is a number of free- 
holders of free land, and I think that 
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object should commend itself to the 
Committee, and to the public beyond 
these doors. I consider it is only right 
that until the money is paid off we 
should imsist upon the conditions we 
have laid down in the Bill; otherwise 
the County Council might run the risk 
of never receiving payment for their 
land. The Committee should recollect 
that if the scheme that we are pro- 
posing is a sound one, it will work well ; 
if it is not sound no restrictions or con- 
ditions that we can impose will ulti- 
mately make it successful. I am sure 
that my wiser course will be to adhere 
to this sub-section, and, without wishing 
in any way to be antagonistic to my 
hon. Friend, that is the course I pro- 
pose to adopt. 


(7.17.) Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, 
&e.): I will not occupy the time of the 
Committee by entering into the point 
of difference between the right hon. 
Gentleman and the hon. Member for 
Bordesley. The right hon. Gentleman 
wishes to create owners with unlimited 
power-—that is to say, without any 
restrictions. They may buy up the 
rent-charge as soon as they can get the 
money. What some of us on this side 
of the House say is that we should 
prevent a process being carried out 
which has already destroyed nearly all 
the small holdings. The Committee 
have reported that the effect of the law 
as it now stands is to keep out small 
landowners and to accumulate property 
in large masses. That is what we 
wish to prevent. We do not desire to 
find that, assoon as the public money 
has been spent for the purpose of 
creating a large number of cultivating 
owners throughout the country, they 
will proceed to sell at what profit they 
can the property so created for them at 
a great expense. The same objection 
would arise with regard to sub-letting. 
We desire that there should be limita- 
tions or restrictions to prevent the pro- 
perty being so dealt with, and it is for 
that reason I shall go into the Lobby 
in support of the Amendment. 


*(7.19.) Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, 


Basingstoke): I should like to ask 
what it is we are actually gcing to 
vote upon? Whether 25 or 35 per 
cent. is to be paid down is not very 
material; but whether the remaining 
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charge is to be redeemable or not is 
quite another question. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Brad- 
ford, Central): The Amendment now 
before the Committee is that the 
words ‘‘ not more than one-fourth ” be 
left out, and that ‘«35 per cent.” be in- 
serted, which the Committee will soon 
be able to decide. The question that 
arises is whether a quit-rent is possible 
or not ? 


Mr. STOREY: I would point out 
that the right hon. Gentleman is not 
quite correct. My hon. Friend proposes 
to have a quit-rent all over the 
country. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: When the 
Committee have divided upon the 
Amendment, it can then go to the 
question whether the rent-charge should 
be terminable or not. 


Question put. 


(7.20.)} The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 161; Noes 137.— (Div. List, 
No. 125.) 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: In my 
next Amendment I will simply ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to leave out the 
words ‘‘ may if the Council think fit,” 
in page 3, line 10, and insert the word 
‘‘shall.” If these words are not left 
out it cannot be supposed that the in- 
tention will be carried out. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
10, to leave out the words “‘ may ifthe 
Council think fit,” and insert the word 
** shall.” —(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


Amendment negatived. 


*“Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: The 
Amendment I have now to bring for- 
ward is— 

In page 3, line 11, after the word “ rent- 
charge,” to insert the words “of such an 
amount as shall include the yearly interest 
payable by the County Council on loans, in re- 
spect of such portion of the purckase-money, 
and a yearly payment of not less than one 
per cent. to a sinking fund, which shall be es- 
tablished by the County Council for the pur- 
pose of the redemption of such loans.” 
About an hour agolI did myself the 
honour of asking the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he would give to the Committee 
certain information which I suggested 
would be most valuable, inasmuch as it 
would enable us to know whether the 
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rent-charge was to be lower or higher 
than would enable the County Councils 
to meet their obligations for interest 
and repayment of principal. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not give 
the information. The reason for which 
I asked for information was this— 
If the rent-charge is to be paid 
to the State byinstalments fully equal, 
to pay the interest the County Council 
will itself have to pay upon the loans 
in respect of that part of the purchase 
money, then I should certainly desire 
that the proportion of the purchase 
money to be secured by the rent- 
‘charge should be high; because, in 
that case, if there was a sufficient in- 
stalment taken yearly both to meet 
interest and to furnish money for a 
sinking fund, then, when the County 
Council was able to pay off the 
loans incurred in respect to that 
part of the purchase-money represented 
by the rent-charge, after the loan had 
been fully paid, the County Council 
would still continue to receive that per- 
petual rent-charge, although the debt 
incurred in respect to it had been wiped 
off. I think that was a very reason- 
-able question for me to propound, and I 
venture toagain submit it as essential 
before this Amendment can be con- 
sidered. The character of the Amend- 
ment will be to insert a provision 
which will be an injunction to the 
County Council that the rent-charge 
which they are to exact from the 
tenant purchaser in perpetuity shall not 
-only contain the interest which they 
are themselves to pay, but shall also 
-contain a payment to a sinking fund by 
which they will be able to extinguish 
-of the principal of the debt. In 
suggesting this Amendment I would 
impress upon the right hon. Gentleman 
that without it, and taking the Bill 
as it stands, there is nothing to prevent 
any County Council jobbing away the 
land at a peppercorn rent. Just before 
the election or re-election of members 
some of these things are done by bodies 
in perhaps less favoured countries than 
-our own. I am not prepared to let 
the Bill confer on County Councils the 
indefinite power of borrowing thousands 
-or tens of thousands of pounds and 
-exacting only from the tenants in- 
stalments which would not even meet 
-the interest the Council has to pay. I 
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would call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the special clause 
in the Amendment for the pro- 
vision of a sinking fund, and I would 
point out that it will be impossible at 
the same time to do the two things 
which he states are done by this Bill. 
He says he does not want to put any- 
thing in the pocket of the County 
Council on behalf of the general com- 
munity. On the other hand, the 
Bill provides that the County Council 
shall pay off their debts within fifty 
years. Now, if they are to pay off 
their own debts in fifty years, they must 
receive from the tenant - purchaser 
instalments sufficient to allow them to 
pay not only the yearly interest due, 
but to make a sinking fund to ex- 
tinguish the principal of the debt 
in that time. If that is so, they must 
also have a sinking fund for that part 
of the purchase money to be secured 
by the perpetual rent-charge. Now, 
after the whole debt is repaid, there 
can be no question that they will 
still be in receipt of the perpetual 
rent-charge, and that, therefore, a sum 
will go into the pocket of the com- 
munity. Consequently, the right hon. 
Gentleman is not rigidly correct in 
stating that the making of this rent- 
charge perpetual was not intended to 
put anything into the pocket of the 
County Council on behalf of the com- 
munity. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 11, after the word ~rent- 
charge,’ to insert the words “of such an 
amount as shall include the yearly interest 
payable by the County Council on loans, in 
respect of such portion of the purchase-money 
and a yearly payment of not less than one per 
cent. to a sinking fund, which shall be estab- 
lished by the County Council for the purpose 
of the redemption of such loans.”—(.V/r. 
Seymour Keay.) 

Question proposed, ‘That 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN: So far as I under- 


those 


stand the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment it appears to be open to 
two objections, either of which 


would be fatal to it. The perpetual 
rent-charge is to be of such an amount 
as shall include the yearly interest 
payable on the loans, and also a yearly 
payment of not less than one per cent. 
to the sinking fund. That is to say, 
that the yearly payment may be un- 
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limited—it may be anything anybody 
pleases. The second objection is this 
—that the purchaser is to find the 
money for the sinking fund to pay off 
the whole debt, and yet, having found 
the whole of the money and the debt 
being paid off, the rent-charge is to 
remain perpetual. Fhe Amendment 
then is surely of such a character that 
the hon. Member cannot reasonably 
expect me to accept it. The hon. 
Member said that this Amendment 
would prevent County Councils from 
doing ‘‘ jobs’ of a certain description, 
and which he seemed to expect. In 
that I entirely differ with him. I 
have no anticipation whatever of any 
conduct of that description on the part 
of the County Councils. If ever there 
were suck an occurrence, the remedy 
would be in the hands of the electors, 
and the guilty persons would never be 
re-elected. I am quite unwilling to 
accept the Amendment. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: From the 
right hon. Gentleman’s first sentence, 
it was perfectly obvious that he does 
not understand the Amendment, nor 
the finances of his own Bill He 
seemed to think it was an absurdity 
for me to suggest that the rent- 
charge should amount to enough to 
pay the current annual interest of the 
County Council loans, and that it should 
also include an amount sufficient to 
gradually destroy the principal. The 
right hon. eetleshitn was surely not 
altogether absent from the House when 
the Land Purchase Bill was before us. 
The terms I have used were then 
adopted by the Government as binding 
the Land Purchase Commissioners to 
do exactly what I am wanting the 
County Councils to do by this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman abstained 
from even reading the wording of the 
Amendment. He said there was 
something in the Amendment which 
rendered it possible for the County 
Council to charge anything they 
pleased. Now, I do not think there 
is any suggestion of the kind. I 
only desire the Statute to provide 
what amounts shall be included in 
the charge, namely, sufficient to meet 
both principal and interest, and in that 
I have only followed the precedent of 
the Land Purchase Bill and of every 
other Bill dealing with the lending an 
re-payment of public money. I the 
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ight hon. Gentleman to consider 
whether the position he should occupy, 
when the first financial Amendment to 
his Bill is submitted, is to attempt 
to ridicule it, or pretend that he does 
not grasp its meaning? The Amend- 
ment is perfectly plain. If I am com- 
pelled to detain the Committee, it 
is only because the right hon. Gentle- 
man stands up and, in consequence 
of two or three lines appearing re- 
condite to him, at once says it has 
no meaning whatever, and sits down. 
I want him to recognise that it has a 
meaning to every financial Member 
of the Government but himself, and 
has also a plain meaning to those hon. 
Members throughout the House who 
know anything of the raising of loans 
or cancelling of public debt. If the 
right hon. Gentleman will peruse the 
Amendment carefully, he will find that 
thereis nothing for him to object to, or 
even to reply to, except one question—is 
he or is he not prepared to provide 
that the County Council shall exact 
from the tenant-purchasers such sums 
in the shape of annual rent-charge as 
shall not only enable the County 
Council yearly to discharge its obliga- 
tions for interest, but shall also contain 
the element of a Sinking Fund, which 
shall enable it to pay off the debt to 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
in 50 years’ time ? 

Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I beg to move, in page 3, line 11, to 
leave out from the word ‘‘rent-charge,” 
to the end of sub-section (4). In doing 
this I shall not detain the Committee, 
as the question involved has been 
threshed out. It is a question whether 
the perpetual rent-charge involved in 
this sub-section is to be redeemable 
or not. My object in moving this 
Amendment is to prevent sub-letting 
of the land, to enable the County 
Council to uphold the conditions of 
Clause 7, and to prevent the purchasers 
coming into the hands of the money- 
lender. It has been said that these 
objects cannot be maintained, but I 
contend otherwise, because under 
Clause 7 it is set forth that—not only 
for the 10 years, but so long as any 
part of the purchase-money remains 
pes eR Bap payments due in 
respect of the purchase-money shall be 
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made, that the holding shall be culti- 
vated by the owner, and shall not be 
used for any purpose other than agri- 
culture, and that the holding shall 
not be sub-divided or let without the 
consent of the County Council. In addi- 
tion, we have been promised a registra- 
tion clause; and I believe that if the 
County Council have alien upon the 
land, they will take care not to allow 
sub-letting, mortgaging, or anythi 
prejudicial to the conditions embn 

in the registration. I feel very 
strongly on this question, and I 
am opposed very much to any 
possibility of a holder, after a certain 
number of years, becoming pauperised 
by the money-lenders. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 11, to leave out from the word 
“rent-charge,”’ to the end of sub-sec- 
tion (4).—(Mr. Heneage.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


(7.51.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Chaplin) will accept this Amendment. 
I am bound to say this seems a won- 
derful sub-section. It may be clear to 
the legal mind, but I should think it is 
not clear to any other. In my opinion, 
it is a sub-section that will not at all 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Select Committee. If this Amendment 


is negatived the result will be that | Spe 


those who are better off than their 
neighbours will redeem the land-charge 
and then sub-let their holdings and 
put on a rack-rent, and all this will 
tend to diminish the benefits of what ia 
really a good Act. 

(7.53.) Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS 
(Carnarvon, Eifion): It seems to me 
that if this» Amendment is’ passed: it 
will have directly the opposite effect to 
that which is intended. I think:it 
would. be-better-to let the words stand, 
and insert the. word “not” after 
“shall.” The clause will then read— 

“ A portion representing not more than 
one-fourth of the money imay, if the 
County Council thiak fit, be secured by @ per- 

rent-charge, which shail ‘not’ be re- 
eemable in manner — by a 45 
ef the Conveyancin w of Property 
Act, 1881, with see to rent-charges to 
which that section applies.” 
My contention is that even if you omit 
the words proposed to be omitted, 
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instead of inserting the word “ not,” 
the Conveyancing and Law of Pro- 
perty Act will still apply to this 
clause. 

hare Mr. JEFFREYS: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not accept 
this Amendment. We are going to 
give land to some of ow labour 
ers, and I think they should have 
it on the same terms as we possess 
ours. There is nothing more unpopular 
than to have these charges placed on 
the land. The whole tendency of 
present-day legislation is to sweep them 
away, and I cannot understand why 
we should legislate to create free- 
holders and then burden them in 
this fashion. I quite appreciate 
what the Member for Bordesley (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) said about the money- 
lenders. It would be unfortunate if 
those men were able to get the free- 
holders into their power,-but I think 
that is not likely to be the case. I am 
sure the yeomen of England are not 
people you can easily get over. They 
are quite as capable of looking after 
their own property as we ave, and I 
do not see why we should impose this 
charge upon them and so prevent them 
from obtaining the freehold of their 
land. 

(8.0.) Mx. SHAW LEFEVRE (Brad- 
ford, Central): It appears to me that 
the effect of this Amendment would be 
to create a new form of tenure of land. 
aking for myself, I do not think 
that would be desirable. The holdings 
so affected would be subject to all the 
restrictions and disabilities contained 
in Clause 7. It would be necessary that 
they should be cultivated by their 
owners for agricultural purposes alone, 
and they would not be allowed to sub- 
divide or re-sell any of the land to 
smaller people, even after they had 
paid off all the purchase-money except 
the rent-charge. It appears to me that 
the Bill already goes a long way in the 
direction of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Heneage), because as long as the rent- 
charge remains unpaid the land will be 
subject to the restrictions of Clause 7, 
and a certain process involving some 
difficulty will have to be gone through 
before the owner can get rid of that 
charge. If the words objected to are 
allowed to stand in the Bill it will 
always be pores for the purchaser, by 
going to the Copyhold Commissioner, 
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to get rid of the rent-charge and secure 
his freehold. I believe that these small 
holders will desire to be in the same 
ition as others possessing land, and 
Pshall therefore o’ the Amendment. 
*(8.3.) Mr. INTERBOTHAM 
qGloucester, Cirencester): I utterly 
disagree with the right hon. Gentile- 
man who has just spoken, and I hope 
we shall go to a division on this Amend- 
ment. We aim at creating under this 
Bill, by the help of the national 
credit, a class of men who shall them- 
selves cultivate their holdings, and we 
object to having a repetition of creating 
such holdings every generation. If, 
however, this Amendment is rejected, 
we shall have to do the same work over 
and over again. The House has no 
right to use the national funds for the 
purpose of creating a class of indi- 
viduals who directly they have paid 
their instalments for ten years may go 
and make a profit by selling their 
land to someone else, or by becoming 
landlords. ‘The Select Committee have 
recommended that a certain  rent- 
charge should remain the property of 
the community, and that the ownership 
should be conditional upon the bond fide 
occupation and cultivation of the land 
by the purchaser. I hope, therefore, 
we shall go to a Division upon this 
question, and try to prevent any need 
for a repetition of what we are now 
doing by this Bill. 

Mr. HERBERT T. KN ATCHBU LL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman the 
Minister for Agriculture will not accept 
this Amendment. I believe if this 
quit-rent is not made redeemable it 
will be the greatest obstacle to the 
success of this Bill. As to the ques- 
tion of the money-lenders I confess 
that that argument had some weight 
with me once, but I think if these smali 
holders are to fall into the hands of 
these gentry they will not be prevented 
from doing so by any quit-rent. If you 
really believe this Bill is for the benefit 
of the country, and will create a class 
of landowners who will continue on the 
soil and restore again that class of 
yeomen who are gone, I do not think 
the House should attach conditions to 
their ownership which, to say the least, 
will not make them very grateful. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, ae I 
do not think some hon. Members 
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opposite quite understand the Report of 
the Select Committee. That Report is 
one of great ability, and it goes fully 
into this question, and for reasons of a 
most conclusive character recommends 
that there shall be a different class of 
tenure from the freeholders in regard 
to these new holdings. The reason 
why that Committee—and I am speaking 
from memory—recommended in sub- 
stance some form of tenure of the kind 
proposed is this. Experience shows 
that there is a great tendency in land 
to accumulate in some parishes into a 
few hands, and it is most desirable to 
— in some way or other that the 
and obtained for small holdings by 
means of the public funds shall be con- 
secrated to that purpose for the future ; 
otherwise this Sienes may be com- 
pelled to do over and over again the 
same work that the right hon. Gentle- 
man is desirous of doing now. The 
spirit of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee is that something should be 
done to make these small holdings per- 
petual. This is the very pith of the 
whole thing recommended by that Com- 
mittee, as I think the Attorney General 
will find if he has a copy of the Report 
with him. 

(8.8.) Tate ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I 
think my hon. Friend the Member for 
Dumfries a little exaggerates the 
strength of the recommendation of the 
Select Committee. I do not, however, 
— to deal with that any further, 

ut I should like to say a few words on 
the principle of the question now before 
the Committee. The real question is, 
are you or are you not going to restrict 
the ownership of these small holders ? 
The view my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chaplin) has taken is that if we are 
going to create this class of proprietor 
the County Council should be secured 
so far as instalments of the purchase 
money are concerned, but that when the 
purchaser has shown his solvency and 
comes with his purchase-money and 
says, ‘‘ Make me a freeholder,”’ no re- 
strictions ought to be imposed on his 
ownership. On what principle of 
equity or right can restrictions im- 
oaeell by the County Council which no 
other freeholder has imposed upon 
him? It is a mere incident in connec- 
tion with this question whether or not 
there is a quit-rent. The mere ex- 
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istence of such a charge will not, I 
think, prevent the evils which the right 
hon. Member opposite seemed anxious 
should be prevented. Certainly ex- 
perience does not lead me to the same 
conclusion as he has arrived at. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Chaplin) has several times laid down 
the principle, and I support him, and 
I believe the principle finds acceptance 
on both sides of the House, that if you 
are going to create this class of peasant 
proprietors you must secure to the 
County Councils the payment of the 
instalments, and see that the land is 
not starved and thrown back in a 
worthless condition on the hands of 
the County Council. But when a man 
has shown his solvency and has proved 
by his industry that he is without 
doubt the class of man which it is 
hoped to benefit by this Bill, then you 
can act differently. It will not do 
always to keep these small peasant 
proprietors in leading strings; they 
must not be prevented from becoming 
the absolute owners, and we think all 
that the County Council ought to do 
is to see that the money will be paid, 
and having secured that object we fail 
to see why all restrictions on the 
ownerships should not be removed. I 
am very much in sympathy with the 
Member for Bordesley in the object he 
wishes to attain; but I think he has 
shown in this matter that simplicity of 
character which marks everything he 
does. Now,I on the other hand be- 
long to a profession which is coopers 
brought very closely in contact wit 

the troubles of life, and speaking from 
experience I venture to say that if a 
man is going to borrow money no quit- 
rent will save him~from the money- 
lenders. Theonly effect of this will be 
that when the money-lender finds that 
borrowers have a charge upon their 
holdings he will be all the more exacting 
in the terms which he imposes, and will 
get much higher interest. I am glad 
the House adopted the 20 per cent. 
instead of the 25 per cent. to be paid 
down, because that will give all the less 
room for the money-lender to screw. 
The real question is, Is it or is it not 
desirable that the land should be 
fettered by restrictions? When a man 
isin a position to become the actual owner 
of the land you ought not to impose re- 
strictions beyond the payment of the i in- 
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stalments. I care not whether you call 
it rent-charge or instalment, it is merely 
a matter of meee but I do say 
that when a _—ae 
becomes the owner if the ‘alent noted 

to be allowed to deal freely with it 
Our idea is that this rent-charge, 
though it is perpetual, shall be re- 
deemable, and that is the idea to which 
effect is given in the Bill. The hon. 
Member for Bordesley thought this 
was a confusion of terms, but it is 
nothing of the kind. It simply means 
that in fixing a rent-charge we do not 
fix it on the basis a sinking fund. 
The rent-charge should be redeemable 
in a way which is found to work well, 
and we do lay it down as a principle 
that when the peasant proprietor has 
become the absolute owner he should 
be left unfettered and unshackled to 
deal with the land as he likes. 

(8.15.) Mr. HALDANE: We on 
this side of the House say that the 
reason why we should differentiate this 
class of owners from any other class is 
that we are asked to make use of public 
money in order to create their posi- 
tion. Another reason is that we do not 
wish to create a class of small pro- 
prietors only ; we wish to put a certain 
class upon the land, and to keep them 
there. If the plan of the Government 
is adopted the result will be to create a 
number of small holders, who may deal 
with the land not as agriculturists or 
small farmers, but may in the end 
become a large class of absentee land- 
lords. These are the grounds which 
this Amendment raises, and upon these 
we feel it our duty to insist. 

(8.17.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: 
Will the Attorney General tell us what 
is the object of this Bill? I understood 
it was to create owners of the cultiva- 
ting class, and I hold that if a man 
wants to get a small holding with which 
he can do anything he likes besides 
cultivate it, he should buy the holding 
for his own benefit outside of this. 
Bill. I would refer the Attorney 
General to the fact that this is not 
a new kind of tenure. It exists in. 
Holland, especially in the northern pro- 
vinces, where the farmers are the most 
prosperous. There you find precisely 
this tenure with a perpetual quit-rent 
and considerations, and: according to 
the ubservation of those who have 
seen the system, the farmers in that. 
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part of the country are, as I have said, 
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the most prosperous in Holland. In 
Denmark you find a precisely similar 
class, and here, again, there is greater 
prosperity than in any other class. 
They consider that for all cultivating 
purposes they have absolute owner- 
ship; and we think that if we go out- 
side this p and allow a man to 
speculate in land, we ought not to use 
the public money. Further than this, 
we must look after the interests of the 
small cultivators. The city trademan 
would be delighted to buy a plot of this 
kind, and put a profit on it, and be the 
rent receiver, and we want to protect 
the small cultivator from that. Sup- 
pose after some years there is an 
auction of a small holding which has 
been made a freehold in the way that 
is now proposed. How will the poorer 
class of cultivators have any chance of 
buying that? But if the holding were 
sold for a small amount of purchase 
money with an annual quit-rent, and 
with the condition of cultivation, the 
small cultivators whom we desire to 
put on the land will be able to secure 
the holdings. If you make these small 
cultivators the absolute owners, they 
will be bought out by other people, 
and the object of the Bill defeated. I 
had no idea my right,hon. Friend (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) was so enamoured of 
the present system of tenure that he 
‘should advocate it as he has done. We 
think that this Amendment will not at 
all increase the power of the money 
lender, and, indeed, if a man has 
already paid £100, say of £200, he is 
less likely to want to borrow the 
money. 

— Mr. SEALE-HAYNE(Devon, 
Ashburton) : I should like to call the 
attention of some of my friends on this 
‘side of the House to the fact that they 
have gone astray from old Liberal 
a There is I know a hope 
prevailing amongst them that the 
County Council will be able to acquire 
for themselves a rent-charge which 
hereafter will be applicable to the relief 
of the rates. I think I am right in 
assuming that that is what they have in 
view. But how do they propose to 
-attain that object? They propose to 
do it by taking from the small cultiva- 
ting owner, the small labouring man, a 
portion of the interest he is to pay to 
the State, and to accumulate that 
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money in the hands of the State at the 
expense of the small holder. Then 
what is the next step? The persons 
who will be relieved are the ratepayers, 
and the rates we know ultimately come 
out of the pockets of the landlords. 
That is a fact which is perfectly well- 
known on both sides of this iain: 
They do not come out of the pockets of 
landlords during the existence of long 
leases, and therefore we are anxious to 
get rid of long leases, but in the end 
they come out of the pockets of the 
landlords. Therefore you will be tax- 
ing the small cultivator to put money 
in the hands of the rich landlord, for 
that is the upshot of the policy. I 
speak for the small holder, for I know 
what the small holder wants, at all 
events in my part of the country. He 
wants what this Bill unfortunately will 
not give him—land at an easy rent. 
It has been objected that these small 
properties will fall back again into the 
hands of the big landlords. We are 
passing this Bill as an antidote to that, 
and we believe that this Bill will be 
an effective antidote. With respect to 
this Amendment, I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will stick to his guns. 

(8.28.) Mr. HENEAGE: The hon. 
Member was not present when the 
Amendment was moved. It does not 
in any way add to the cost of the pur- 
chase. The only question is whether 
the rent-charge should be made for ever 
or whether it should be redeemable by 
money. There is no proposal whatever 
in my Amendment that anything should 
be added to the costs of the purchaser, 
such costs to go into the pockets of 
anyone else. I admit, however, that 
there is a flaw in the Amendment in 
carrying out what I desire; and in 
order to raise the question more de- 
finitely, I think it would be better to 
withdraw this Amendment, and divide 
on the word “not.” 

(8.28.) Mr. CHAPLIN: I rise for 
the purpose of making an appeal to the 
Committee, and asking whether the 
time has not come for us to go toa 
division on this Amendment, which has 
been before us so long. The right -hon. 
Gentleman attaches very much more 
importance to the point he has raised 
than I do, and I must say I am honestly 
convinced that the course the Govern- 
ment propose is the right course to 
adopt. I cannot conceive anything 
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more deterrent to intending purchasers 
than the knowledge of the fact 
that for all time to come their 
land will be subject to a charge 
of which they cannot get rid. 
Englishmen wish to be owners of their 
land. That may be an old sentiment, 
but it is perfectly true, and so far as 
my experience and knowledge go, by 
insisting on this charge you will be 
doing much to deter purchasers. I only 
wish to say one or two words in regard 
to the theories concerning the future of 
these freeholders. The Committee 
must remember that although it is 
perfectly true that there have been in 
years past a great number of freeholders 
who have come to an unfortunate end, 
they obtained possession of their pro- 
perties in different times, and under 
very different conditions to those under 
which they would obtain them at the 
present day. They bought when land 
was dear and the prices of produce 
were high, and when prices fell these 
unfortunate people were in a condition 
of extreme difficulty; but they 
flourished so long as prices were high. 
If that is not so, how is it that in past 
years numbers of freeholders in Lin- 
colnshire existed in prosperity till 
the depression came ten or fifteen 
years ago, when my xttention was first 
called to the great trouble and distress 
they suffered? For these reasons I 
must, I am sorry to say, oppose the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend, and I 
should be glad if the Committee could 
now come to a decision upon it. 

*(9.5.) Mr. THOMAS H. BOLTON: 
I would remind hon. Gentlemen here 
that there are not only first §mort- 
gages, but second, third, and fourth 
mortgages, and, if you like, subsequent 
mortgages of estates; and, therefore, 
the proposition that because you have a 
mortgage On a property it becomes un- 
mortgageable is nonsense. And then, 
with reference to the proposition that if 
you have a rent-charge upon a property 
you make it less capable of being mort- 
gaged, that is equally fallacious. An 
enormous amount of property in this 
country consists of leasehold property. 
That property invariably is subject to a 
ground-rent ora rent-charge ; end that 
property, subject to a ground-rent or 
rent-charge, is the object of continual 
and repeated mortgages. Au enor- 


mous proportion of the property of | 
Mr. Chaplin . 
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London is leasehold, and_ all this lease- 
‘hold property is continually mortgaged, 
allsubject to ground-rent or rent-charge,. 
and various annual payments. To talk 
about the existence of a rent-charge or 
fee farm rent, or whatever you please 
to call it, in connection with these 
small holdings, as a protection against 
the power of the proprietor to mortgage 
is absurd. The truth is that these 
conditions which you propose should 
be placed upon the small holders, 
so far as they have any effeet, will be 
detrimental to them and to the pro- 
perty which you propose to vest in 
them. We have been told that these- 
people ought to submit to these con- 
ditions because they are not getting the- 
land by money of their own, but by the 
aid of public money. Well, that is. 
very true, but the public money is to 
be advanced as a natter of State policy.. 
It is not only for individual advantage, 
but it is a matter of State poliey. This. 
is not the only case in which the State 
has come forward to encourage pro- 
perty for the benefit of a certain elass. 
There have been Aets of Parliament. 
under which publie money has been 
advanced for the purposes of work- 
men’s dwellings and small holdings in 
towns. An hon. Gentleman, still a 
Member of this House, I believe, has. 
received a very eonsiderable amount 
of public money on easy terms to 
encourage him in erecting artizans’ 
dwellings. If ummecessary and un- 
reasonable conditions are insisted upon, 
they will work the greatest hardship 
upon the poorest persons — those 
whom you most desire to eneourage.. 
You should make the holdings as. 
free and attraetive as possible, and 
not put them under conditions which 
will deter people from taking them, 
or will, if they take them, place them 
under very great difficulties. It would 
be an enormous advantage to ereate 
small holdings by free purchase and 
sale. When the supply increases you. 
meet the demand; it may be that a 
number of these holdings may be owned 
by small landlords, but then there will 
be small holdings in the market ; and 
as there are more, there will be more 
properties of that kima to offer; and 
those who rent them will be able to- 
get them at less rent, and, even 
if what the hon. Member for 
Bordesley anticipates does happen, still 
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it will not be the disadvantage that 
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he ventures to imagine. The hon. 
Member seems to think there should be 
no inducement to the thriving trades- 
man in the town to lay out his money 
in acquiring small holdings. If the 
thriving industrious tradesman in the 
town lays out his money in this way, 
it will be a very thing, because he 
will increase the number of small 
holdings and increase the supply of 
them. I believe thereis a pte 3 Pd 
demand for small holdings; and if land- 
owners had the means at their disposal, 
there would be a great many properties 
cutup. But the fact is, that it is a matter 
of expense, and that the return received 
in respect of these small holdings 
is not sufficient, in a financial point of 
view, to draw capital into the cutting 
up of the land. Therefore, small 
holdings ought to be encouraged by 
legislation like this. Of course, if the 
demand for these small holdings should 
fall off, then you are landed in some 
difficulty, but that is hardly the basis 
of any argument used by the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Jesse Collings). Iam very much 
surprised to find that hon. Gentlemen 
on this side of the House, who always 
pose before the country as men in 
favour of ‘free ’’ land—land free from 
all restrictions—are now proposing 


to create a class of property 
in this country subject to ail 
sorts of objectionable restrictions 


—the very restrictions which they have 
in the past been endeavouring to get 
rid of. I hope, in dealing with this 
matter, the traditional policy of the 
Liberal Party will be followed rather 
than the new-fangled notions of some 
eccentric politicians who have latterly 
become identified with novel and ex- 
ceedingly peculiar notions in connection 
with landowning in this country. 

*(9.17.) Sir W. B. BARTTELOT (Sus- 
sex, North-West): [give my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) every credit for five intro- 
duced this question, because I believe 
he seriously thinks that it would be 
the best way not only of helping the 
labourer, but also of protecting the 
ratepayer ; but I will venture to say 
that that is a great fallacy when you 
come to deal conclusively with men of 
the type whom he hopes to place on 
that land. The first question they will 
ask is—‘ Are we to be treated in the 
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same way as other men are treated who 
are owners of land?” The answer 
will be “‘Youare not.” It will at once 
appear to them that you are not 
going to trust them as I think the 
ought to be trusted; and if you wis 
to prevent men from becoming oc- 
cupiers or small proprietors then that 
is the course that you should pursue. 
No one who knows anything about the 
conditions of land at the present time 
will say that it is a particularly in- 
viting time for a man to take land. 
I will venture to say,and | will venture 
to say it strongly, that if I had to advise 
a man with regard to a little money he 
had at this particular juncture, [ would 
say: ‘Don’t invest it in the pur- 
chase of land at this particular moment. 
You may depend upon it that if you do, 
although the land may appear to be 
cheap, and although you may be in a 
position now to think you will be 
able to do well, look at those who 
surround you and see how many 
of them at this present moment whom 
you think in positions and with 
money are able to pay their rents.” 
I will say that a man investing at 
this particular moment in land is 
more likely to lose his money than 
he would be to gain anything by it. 
I say it honestly and openly, because I 
know it to be a fact ; and I am going 
a step further. Suppose this man 
finds himself in this difficulty ; suppose 
that, having got a small property, he 
is anxious, more or less, to get rid of 
it. In what position is the property 
placed by being hampered by this 
restriction? It will not be in the 
same position for sale in the market 
with that restriction hanging around it 
as if it were absolutely free. I venture 
to hope my right hon. Friend will 
stand to what he has put in the Bill. 
(9.20.) Mr. STOREY: The right 
hon. Baronet who has just spoken is, 
I think, under a little misapprehension. 
He said if you want to help the labourer 
you must do so and so; but what I wish 
to represent to him is that the precise 
point to be considered has nothing to 
do with the labourer at all. The 
labourer is a man who is going to be 
provided for under a different clause of 
the Bill. He is the man for whom the 
County Council is going to buy 
land, and to whom it is going to 
let land. But what we are considering 
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at the present moment is a number of 
persons who must be better off than 
any of the agricultural labourers we 
know in the north or anywhere. They 
must be better off, use those 
persons with whom we are dealing 
now are men who must lay down 20 
per cent. of the purchase money of their 
farms, and who, after providing the 
money to stock them, must work them 
at their own expense. Now, the 
right hon. Baronet will admit that 
a man of this class cannot be a 
labourer, and is not a_ labourer, 
and is not meant to be a la- 
bourer. We are not discussing any 
question of advantage being given to 
labourers, because even if we were, even 
so base a Radical, according to my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Pancras, 
as myself would cordially join the right 
hon. Baronet in doing anything we 
could for the labourers. We do not 
object to that portion of the Bill, but 
what we are considering at the present 
moment is the proposal of the Bill as to 
these better-to-do persons. What we 
have got to say.about that very shortly 
is this—that in our judgment, if you 
are going to use the public money for 
the purpose of creating a new class of 
landowners, common-sense says, if 
politica! exigencies do not—Surround 
these minnows with such restrictions 
by law as will prevent them from being 
dicted by the Tritons around them. 
What is the tendency of all economic 
laws at the present moment, and what 
is our knowledge of the past? A man 
gets a farm, a little freehold ; he lives 
upon it, and works upon it. By-and- 
by he has a son—the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of Lincolnshire, but I 
am telling a history which could be 
repeated a thousand-fold in the 
further north—the son goes to col- 
lege, gets a little better education 
than his father, and gets notions. 
He may enter into a_ profession; 
he goes back to the little ancestral 
home, but it is not big enough for him, 
and he lets the farm. Then he goes to 
the town, and marries a wife, probably, 
and has children in his turn. Those 
ehildren have notions, and by-and-by 
the proceeds of the father’s occupation, 
and the rent of the little farm as let, 
do not satisfy him. He has to mort- 
gage it, and he changes it and changes 
it, and at last he comes to the time 
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when he has to sell, and who buys it? 
Not another occupying owner, whom 
we should be glad to see in possession. 
‘An Amuranth an Amuranth succeeds.” 
If after one occupying owner comes 
out of possession of the land another 
succeeded, the public would have 
nothing to complain of. But what the 
experience of the past teaches us is 
this. There sits the little owner, and 
close to him is the great landowner who 
does not care about the economic value 
of theland. What he is looking for is 
territorial position and political power, 
and he will go and buy out the little 
occupying owner whom we want to 
have in possession, avd he will add 
Naboth’s vineyard to Ahab’s posses- 
sions. That may be very advantageous 
to the limited class, but it is undesir- 
able in the interests of the community 
at large. We want to build up the 
ancient occupying owners of the land. 
And we propose a Bill—not we Radi- 
cals; it is not necessary for us to pro- 
pose reforming or revolutionary Bills 
now-a-days ; we can get it done by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. They 
propose a Bill, and say it is for 
the purpose of creating occupying 
owners — hard-working men _ who 
will take off their coats and dig 
or plough the land and be content with 
the fruits thereof. What we have to 
say to the Government is—‘ Gentle- 
men, if you are really in earnest in 
carrying out this proposal—if you really 
want a suitable proportion of the land 
of England to be managed and owned 
by occupying owners who till it them- 
selves, surround your Bill with re- 
strictions which will prevent the rich 
man from swallowing up the poor. That 
is the reason—I could not state it with 
more brevity—why I support the omis- 
sion of this portion of the Clause. The 
right hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment says, in effect, that unless 
you surround this whole scheme of 
yours with sufficient restrictions, eco- 
nomic laws will have their effect ; the 
experience of the past will be repeated, 
and the large landowners around will 
gradually swallow up the small ones 
again; and thirty years hence some 
other Minister, as convinced as the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Agriculture is now con- 
vinced, will come and re-propose this 
method, and will take public money 
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again to create occupying owners, only 
to learn that unless he surrounds the 
thing with restrictions he will never 
succeed. There was one objection made 
on the opposite side to this proposal, 
and that was that, in itself, it was not 
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of value. I freely admit that. But I 
think the hon. Member who spoke from 
the Bench above me put the case very 
clearly and neatly and sufficiently 
when he said that although the Amend- 
ment in itself is insufficient for the pur- 
pose, yet, if viewed in relation to 
Clause 7, to which, in a week or two, 
we shall probably come, the Amend- 
ment is very desirable and very sub- 
stantial. It is for that reason that I 
support the Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman will not accuse me of 
being a supporter of his Bill. I told 
him frankly from the very first I was 
not. I think in this respect it is a huge 
sham. So far as it enables labourers 
to secure land by letting it will be valu- 
able ; but I think, as to the selling of 
land to occupying owners, it is a huge 
sham. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : 
no! 

Mr. STOREY: I am sorry my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bordesley does 
not agree with me. 

Mr. STOREY : 
well— 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. STOREY: I submit that it is 
entirely to the question that I should 
reply to my hon. Friend, who disagrees 
with me as to the suggestion that the 
Bill, so far as this sub-section is con- 
cerned in the creation of peasant pro- 
prietorship, is a huge sham, because the 
right hon. Gentleman will not consent 
toomit the words which it is proposed 
from these Benches to omit, and thus 
enable the County Council to prevent 
the occupying owner from being ousted 
from the land by the great gorman- 
dising land owners in his immediate 
vicinity. If it is thought that a state- 
ment like that is out of Order, all I 
have to say is that I and my father 
before me have seen the old statesmen 
of the country—or those you call the 
yeomen—through their own weakness, 
and the strength of the great land- 


No, 


He knows very 
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this Bill is that the right hon. Gentle- 
man may, with the help of the Liberal 
Party, pass this clause, and live in the 
hope—it can be but a vain hope—that 
by its means he can put thousands of 
persons on the land as occupying 
owners ; but I venture to say that un- 
less he leaves to the County Councils 
control over the holdings, he will see the 
time arrive when the whole of these 
small landholders will be driven again 
out of the possession of the land. | 
hope it will be realised by those who 
are in charge of this Bill that 
the objection we take to it 
is deep-rooted on this point. We 
are not opposed to the proposal to 
let land to the agricultural labourers ; 
but we do object to the money belong- 
ing to the general - body of ratepayers 
being used in order to benefit a certain 
number of large landowners. I, there- 
fore, shall support the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend. 

Question put. 

(9.40.) The Committee divided :-— 
Ayes 112; Noes 79.—(Div. List, No. 


| 126.) 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I 
beg to move— 

In 3, after line 24, to insert (a) “ The 
rate of interest charged by a County Council 
on all unpaid purchase-money shall be at the 
rate of one per cent. above the rate of interest 
paid by the County Council to the Treasury at 
the date of such advance ; (b.) All unpaid 
balance of purchase-money, and all interest 
thereon shall be a first charge on the small 
holding.” 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY : I wish to 
call attention to the fact that I have an 
Amendment to move first. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It 
already rejected. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: 1 have 
prepared another Amendment, which I 
think will be in Order. It is as 
follows :— 

In page 3, line 15, after the word “ and,” to 
insert the words “ shall include the portion of 
such purchase-money as is secured by the per- 
pe rent-charge.” 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It is the same 
as was negatived on the last sub-sec- 
tion. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: With all 
respect I would explain that my object 


now 


has been 


Owners one by one driven from the| in dropping my former Amendment, 
land which has thus come into the! and of proposing this one—— 
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he thinks he dropped the former one. 
It was negatived. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: What the 
hon. Member seeks 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bordesley should confine him- 
self to his own Amendment. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: The ob- 
ject of my Amendment is to secure for 
the County Council some return for the 
money which it will borrow for the 
purchase of small holdings. The Local 
Authority will only retain that margin 
which is due to its superior credit, and 
a consequent advantage is that the rate- 
payers would be absolutely secured from 
loss, and this margin of one per cent., 
if invested as a Sinking Fund would, 
in addition, in course of time recoup 
the Exchequer and leave the autho- 
rities in receipt of a permanent income 
from the holdings. No harm would be 
done to the purchaser, who would get 
the money at the lowest rate ; and, fur- 
ther, the mhabitants would be in- 
terested in this Bill, as they would not 
only be indemnified against loss, but, 
as a locality, would also be in receipt 
of an income from these small holdings. 
The rural districts would be greatly 
benefited, and the ratepayers would 
receive nothing more than justice. I 
could say a good deal more in favour 
of the Amendment; but I am anxious 
not to detain the Committee, seeing 
that many arguments have been ad- 
dressed to this particular Amendment, 
although it was not then before the 
House. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, after line 24, to insert—* (a.) The 
rate of interest charged by a county council 
on all unpaid purchase money shall be at the 
rate of one per cent. above the rate of interest 
paid by the county council to the Treasury at 
the date of such advance; (b.) All unpaid 
balance of purchase money, and all interest 
thereon, shall be a first charge on a smali 
holding.’ —(Mr. Jesse Collings.) ’ 

Question proposed, ‘“ That 
words be there inserted.” 

Mr. CHAPLIN : The hon. Member 
is perfectly correct in saying that we 
have already had a ccnsiderable number 
of arguments advanced in support of the 
specific proposal contained in the 
Amendment. But there are three ob- 
jections to the Amendment, which the 
hon. Member will perhaps permit me 
to point out. In the first place, I 
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believe it to be unnecessary, as the 
The Chairman 
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County Councils can already charge the 
scale of interest he specifies if they are 
desirous of so doing. If the hon. 
Member will look two or three lines. 
ahead in the Bill he will see— 

“That the hase money is to be repaid 
by half-yearly, instalments with sueh interest 
as the County Council may decide ;" 
so that it is clearly within their power 
to charge the rate of interest he la 
down. {[ also think it is objectional 
that the County Council should be eom- 
pelled by a rigid law to charge a certain 
interest. My hon. Friend says the rate- 
payers would get some benefit, but from 
whom? From the very people in whose 
interest this Bill is brought forward. 
And now I come to the third objection 
contained in the second sub-section he 
moves. In that sub-section he proposes 
that the unpaid balance shall be made 
a first charge. There is here a diffi- 
culty which I have endeavoured to 
avoid in drawing up the Bill. There 
may be existing charges, as for instance, 
for drainage or for land improvement or 
something of that nature, on the 
land which is purchased by the County 
Council ; and it would be impossible, 
therefore, to over-ride those and make 
the first charge in this cost. In addi- 
tion to these objections, I think every 
hon. Member will see that the County 
Coungils are the people who must look 
after their own interest in this matter ; 
and we may depend upon it that they 
will not advance the money untilthey 
have got good security. For these 
reasons [| am opposed to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARCLAY: I hope the House 
will not agree to this Amendment, 
which proposes that the County 
Council shall make a profit of 33 per 
cent. out of these unfortunate people- 
I hold that the success of this Bill 
depends entirely upon the small pur- 
chaser getting the holding at a reason- 
able price, and I believe the interests 
of the measure will be best served by 
allowing the County Councils to make 
the best bargain they can. 

Mr. STOREY: The aim of such 
criticism as I have offered in connec- 
tion with this Bill has been to give the 
Local Authorities as much control as 
possible. I am sure that in making 
these advances they will secure them- 
selves against loss; and here I may 
venture to point out to the hon. 
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Member for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) that in Clause 12, Sub- 
section 3, he will find that the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners may lend 
money — 

“at such rate of interest not less than 


£3 2s. 6d. Ss as the Treasury may 
authorise as being in their opinion sufficient to 
enable such loans to be made without loss to 
the Exchequer.” 


Now, if that be the principle, I think 
it cannot be denied that the Local 
Authority would be perfectly justified 
in lending the money on such terms as 
would enable them to escape without 
loss. In doing so, they would clearly 
have to take account of the chances 
that some would pay, and that some 
would not pay, and fix upon such a rate 
of interest as would cover that possi- 
bility. I think it will be found, both 
as to the residue and as to the rent- 
charge, that the County Council will 
take care that the money they advance 
shall be advanced for such interest 
as will not only secure them against 
the possibility of future loss, but also 
leave a small amount in pocket ; and to 
this I hold that the ratepayers are en- 
titled, seeing that they provide the pur- 
chasers with security of position, owner- 
ship of land, and all the possibilities of 
being independent. That is a point on 
which we differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman. I think my hon. Friend 
might safely leave this matter to the 
County Councils; and, speaking for 
the North, I know those bodies will 
view the security of the ratepayers as 
their first duty. I hope the Amend- 
ment will be negatived. 

Tuk CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment would not be consis- 
tent with the wordsof the previous sub- 
section, and, therefore, is not in Order. 

(10.5.) Mr. HALDANE: I beg, 
Sir, to move the following Amend- 
ment :— 

In page 3, after line 37, add—‘(9) The 
County Council may repurchase a small hold- 
ing or determine any existing lease thereof at 
any time by ment; and they may repur- 
chase a small holding or determine any existing 
lease thereof at any time compulsorily for any 
purpose of ic improvement, or local utility, 
or for building purposes, or because the land 
is of being used more profitably than 
asa small holding ; and'the price to be paid on 
any such sapesdionn or determination of an 
core pane of a small holding shall be based 
upon value of the land as land held as a 
small holding, together with all unexhausted 
improvements made thereon, and ten per 
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centum for com r ,and a ' 
allowance for ep yg asin of bese 
, deducting therefrom any sums due to 

the County Council: Provided that nothing 
shall be by the County Council for any 
incre value of the small ing which hes. 
accrued since the time when it was sold or let 
by them, and is due to the increase or move- 
ment of the population in, or to the industrial 
or other developments of any town or other 
in the neighbourhood of the 

small holding, and not to any improvemeats or 
acts of management made or done by the 


owner or lessee of the small holding or any 
thereof.” 


previous owner or lessee 
We are by this Bill creating a new 
form of tenure which applies only to- 
the future, and it seems to me onl 

reasonable that the County Councif 
shall have the power to compulsorily 
buy the land by paying compensation. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those 
| words be there added.” ; 

(10.7.) Mr. CHAPLIN : I can quite 
understand that circumstances may 
arise under which it will be desirable 
that small holdings which have been 
provided should be acquired for 
purposes of public improvement oF 
utility. But the County Council have 
the power to do so now by precisely 
the same method as other land. can be 
taken by them for various purposes. I 
think, therefore, that the Amendment 
is quite unnecessary. I can con- 
conceive nothing more likely to make 
the Bill a dead letter and deter 
people from the purchase of small 
holdings than a provision giving the 
County Council the power to step in 
and take away, by giving a miserable 
compensation, the small holding of 
aman on which he has established a 
home for himself and his family, and 
to which he has been looking for the 
future. I can imagine nothing that 
| will more effectively prevent the Bill 
| coming into force. 
| Mr. HALDANE: I do not wish to 
| take up the time of the Committee b 
| a division on this matter, if as I thin 
there is a general feeling against me. 
(**‘No, no!) In that case I will leave 
the matter to the Committee. 

*Mxr. MORTON : I consider, Sir, that 
the part of this Amendment which 
relates to the compulsory acquisition of 
land for public improvements is of 
considerable importance. Aslong ago as 
1817 anAct was passed giving the authori- 
ties in London power to take lands for 
public improvements, so far as widen- 
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ing or lengthening of streets is concerned, 

-and that has been of great value. 
I am certain that the improvements 
which have been carried out in the 
‘City of London could not have been 
‘done but for that Act, because the 
- expense of coming to Parliament each 
time an improvement was decided upon 
would have been too costly. Ifthe hon. 
-and learned Member would limit his 
Amendment to that part which refers 
to public improvements, I think it 
would be a very useful one indeed. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 6 agreed to. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: 1 beg to 
move the following Amendment :—In 
page 4, line 5, to leave out from the 
word “shall,” to the word “be,” in 
line 7. The clause as it stands runs 
thus :—“‘ Every small holding sold 
by the County Council under this 
Act shall for a term of ten years from 
the date of the sale, and thereafter so 
long as any part of the purchase-money 
remains unpaid, be held subject to the 
following conditions.” It will be seen 
that the object of this Amendment is to 
make the conditions permanent. As 
the clause stands now all the conditions 
provided will cease after a certain time 
and the holders will be then able to 
subdivide their holdings, build on 
them, or do anything they like with 
them. 


Amendment proposed, in page. 4, 
line 5, to leave out from the word 
** shall’ to the word “be,” in line 7. 
—(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 
Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


(10.12.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 
This is really a very important Amend- 
ment, and I hope the Government 
will carefully consider it. When we 
were discussing at an earlier part of 
. the evening the necessity of applying 
certain conditions to the creation of 
these holdings, I think there was a 
universal feeling ift the House that such 
-conditions were necessary. But it was 
stated by my hon. Friend opposite 
that legally speaking it was not possible 
to secure these .conditions..by the 


establishment of a rent-charge. As I | 


Mr. Morton 
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understood him a set-chomn cenit 
not give the legal power of enforcing 
the conditions, but he said all that is 
necessary is that there shall be 
statutory conditions which could be 
otherwise enforced. Well, I need not 
say that the argument of my hon. 
Friend involves the admission that the 
conditions are desirable, and I 
certainly understood him to speak 
from the position of one who supported 
the conditions. The important condi- 
tions in this clause are that the 
holdings shall be cultivated by 
the owner, and _ shall not be 
used for any purposes other than 
agriculture. Now, what is going to 
happen under this clause as it stands ? 
A slice is to be taken out of the land- 
lord’s estate for the purpose of creating 
small holdings. Ten years after this 
sacrifice has been made the small owner 
may sell his land, and a factory may 
be erected upon it by the persons who 
would have become the successors in 
title. That is a state of things which 
Sub-section (b) is intended to prevent. 
I think it would be intolerable that the 
land given up for this national purpose 
should hereafter be used so as to bea 
nuisance to the whole neighbourhood, 
and especially to the estate out of 
which it has been created. The next 
sub-section was that the holding should 
not be sub-divided or let without the 
consent of the County Council. Is it 
really the intention of the Committee 
to create a congested district upon the 
estate? because that is a possibility we 
should keep in view. We know it has 
often been said that the great danger 
in connection with small holdings is 
that when the original small holder 
dies his estate may be cut up into 
holdings too small to satisfactorily 
provide for the subsistence of a number 
of families, and that you would get a 
pauperised population on the ground. 
That is prevented by the sub-section 
for ten years, but why should it not be 
permanently impossible? If it is 
right for ten years it is right perma- 
nently, and the whole public purpose 
Parliament has in view would be lost 
if after ten years the holding might be 
cut up into an indefinite number of 
smaller holdings perfectly incapable of 
supporting the ‘amilies residing upon 
them. The,same remarks apply to the 
other conditions, which I am quite 
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gure everyone will agree are necessary 
to secure the comfort of the people 
who are hereafter to be small holders. 
I think that the Government having 
devised these very skilful and satisfac- 
tory securities against the abuse of 
the privileges, should make them per- 





manent statutory conditions, and 
should not limit them to a period of 
ten years. 


(10.20.) Mr. BARCLAY: This 
Amendment deals with a very impor- 
tant question—namely, the tenure on 
which these holdings are to beheld. I | 
should be extremely sorry if this Bill | 
were to create a new class of small | 
landlords, with all the powers pos- | 
sessed by the present owners. The | 
present system has already broken | 
down in Ireland, and though hon. Gen- | 
tlemen opposite would, perhaps, not 
like to admit it, it is fast breaking down 
in England, and I hope Parliament will 
not sanction the creation of a new class 
of small landlords, which would be | 
still more objectionable than the large | 
landowners. There are now a number | 
of small landlords who let on yearly | 
tenancies or for a period of years, and | 
I am informed that the tenants of | 
these small landlords are in a most | 
miserable condition, and far worse off 
than the tenants of the large land- | 
owners. I hope, therefore, the House 
will very carefully consider the condi- | 
tions on which these small holdings are | 
to be held. My proposal is that if the | 
small holders do let, the tenants who | 
occupy shall be placed in the posi- | 
tion of the Irish tenants under the | 
[rish Land Act. The objections to the | 
present system are that the landlord | 
can turn out the tenant at will, he can | 
appropriate the tenant’s improvements | 
and he can raise the rent. We must | 
place the tenants in such a position 
that they will be protected from the 
landlords, and I have on the Paper 
a new Sub-section which proposes that 
if the new landlords let their holding, 
it shall be let on perpetuity of tenure, 
that the rent shall not be occasionally 
raised, and that the lease shall be 
assignable. With these conditions I 
think we should achieve the object we 
have in view, and we should give the 
cultivator what he wants—perpetuity 
of tenure and a fixed rent. 

*(10.25.) Mr. THOMAS H. BOL- 
TON : Most people will sympathise with | 


} 
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the object which the Member for West 
Birmingham has in view, but I hardl 

think he has considered the effect whic. 

these conditions will have upon the 
property. It is suggested that if the- 
property is to be sold by the peasant 
owner the original owner and the- 
County Council are to have rights of 
pre-emption. To that I object alto- 
gether. The holding is not to be used 
for any purpose except that of agricul- 
ture. That is all very well for the first 
occupier, who perhaps is an agricul- 
turist ; but his son, to whom he may 
leave the property, may not be an 
agriculturist and could not carry on the 
cultivation of the land. Is the owner 
to be debarred from leaving his. 
holding to whomsoever he pleases ?’ 
If the holder wants to let, the consent 
of the County Council must be ob- 
tained. I must say that though I 
have a good opinion of County Councils, 
I doubt very much whether the control 
of the County Council in a matter of 
this kind is calculated to add to the 
value of the land. Then we are told 
that there is not to be more than one 
dwelling house upon it. It may be a 
very desirable thing that there should 
be more than one dwelling house ; but 
if a second is erected, the Local 
Authority may interfere. That, again, 
is not calculated to improve the value: 
of this property, or to make it attractive 
as an investment. The object of the 
Bill is professedly to induce care- 
ful people, whom we want to benefit, 
to put their savings into the land— 
as the President of the Board of 
Agriculture expressed it, we want 
to make a ladder by which the 
agricultural labourer can climb into 
the position of a small farmer. I say 
that the man who cultivates must 
have the inducement that he can dis- 
pose of the land if he wishes with the. 
tenant right put into it; and if you ham- 
per him with conditions, you will dis- 
courage both investment and cultivation 
—if you impose all these conditions, you 
will tie the land up more completely than 
under a settlement. We have often 
heard from these yee Benches 
of the iniquities of settlement and 
restrictive covenants ; and here restric- 
tions are proposed from this side of the 
House which are practically more offen- 
sive than any restrictions of settlement. 
The small holder would be almost in a 
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condition of servitude tothe land. All 
this is opposed to the principles which 
have influenced men on this side of the 
House in the past, and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman, instead of extending 
the clause, will see his way to modify 
it. I can quite understand that while 
the County Council has money upon 
the land they should keep the control, 
but when the purchaser has paid off 
the County Council, it is monstrous 
that he should have to submit to these 
-arbitrary and unfair restrictions. 

(10.33.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS 
‘(Berwickshire): The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has made a 
speech which can hardly refer to the 
Motion before the House. He attacked 
all the conditions of this clause and 
made a speech against the clause as a 
whole, but except in a very smali part 
-of his oration he did not deal with the 
Amendment at all. It seems to me 
that under this Bill we are creating a 
new tenure in land altogether, and we 
are creating that tenure for a special 
purpose—the purpose of setting up a 
number of small holders on the 
land with a beneficial effect from 
an agricultural point of view. It does 
seem to me if we are to under- 
take this work—good work, I believe— 
at the expense of the ratepayers, we 
are justified in saying that the land 
which the ratepayer provides for these 
small holdings for agricultural purposes 
shall be restricted to those purposes. 
If any benefit is to be got from the 
land, we have all along contended that 
the County Council ought to get it, and 
that is why we wished them to have 
power to lease or feu the land. It has 
been decided that they shall sell these 
small holdings; but I think if the 
holders use it for other purposes, such 
as building, the increased value should 
be for the benefit of the ratepayers, 
-and not be handed over to the small 
holders who got the land for agricul- 
tural purposes. For these reasons, I 
shall certainly support the Amend- 
ment. 

(10.37.) Mr. STEPHENS (Middle- 
sex, Hornsey): I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will ac¢ept the Amendment, 
because I am sure it will provide more 
facilities to the County Council in deal- 
ing with the owners of land. If the 
Amendment is aceepted, the clause, as 

samended, will offer great security to 


Mr. Thomas H. Bolton 
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the landowners that the land which the 
County Council is.buying expressly for 
agricultural purposes will not, after a 
period of ten years, be turned to other 
purposes, such as the erection of a 
factory or dwellings. I think that is 
a fair security to offer the landlords, 
who will possibly part with their land 
to their own loss and the injury of their 
estates. We are going to assist the 
small holders with money from the State, 
and they must expect that some condi- 
tions will be attached to their holdings; 
and for that reason the proposal of the 
Government, especially if amended as 
suggested, ought to commend itself to 
the Committee. 

(10.39.) Mx. CHAPLIN : Idonotthink 
my hon. Friend behind me has been in 
the House during the whole of the 
evening, or he would know that the 
course he recommends would be abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the very 
argument which we have been using 
in the course of the debate. We have 
been contending that when the money 
has all been paid for the holdings the 
land ought to be held on terms not 
different from those on which other free- 
hold land is held, and ought to be free. 
It is quite true, as the hon. Member for 
Bordesley (Mr. J. Collings) stated, that 
& great many arguments have been 
addressed to the Committee in reference 
to this: but the Committee has already 
discussed whether or not a certain 
portion of the money should always re- 
main unpaid, and the question has been 
disposed of. I regard the conditions as 
desirable so long as any of the money is 
unpaid, but the right ted Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) must 
have misunderstood me if he gathered 
from what I said that I thought the 
conditions desirable after the money 
had all been paid. I want to call the 
attention of the Committee for one 
moment to some words in the Bill 
which I think they have overlooked. 
The Bill provides that the small hold- 
ings shall, for a term of ten years, at all 
events, be held “‘ subject to the following 
conditions."” Now, one of the reasons 
why these words were inserted was in 
order to prevent some speculator who isa 
better judge of the value of land than 
the owner, going to the owner and 
buying the. land at a perhaps 
increased price and then using it 
for other than agricultural purposes. 
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I think this term of ten years will 


vent any transaction of this kind. But 
I should not object to extending that 
term for a certain number of years, if 
that would meet the objections of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) pointed out that there 
might be cases where the property of 
the landlord was acquired under the 
Bill, and devoted afterwards to the 
erection of a factory, if the conditions 
were not permanent. But I would 
observe that that would be the land- 
lord’s own fault, for he is not compelled 
to sell land under the Bill in its present 
form. If he thinks it desirable to sell 
the land he must take the risk of the 
purpose for which it will be used. It 
appears to me that the arguments put 
forward in favour of the Amendment— 
if they are arguments at all—are argu- 
ments which tell rather against the 
Bill altogether; and one of the main 
objections in my eyes to adopting the 
Amendment is that it would remove 
another of the great inducements to 
people to take advantage of the Bill, 
and become owners of small holdings. 
I contend that, as the holdings are held 
for a number of years under economic 
conditions, if they become more valu- 
able after that term than at first, the 
holder, and nobody else, is fairly en- 
titled to the increased value. If we 
imposed all the conditions we are 
asked to impose on the small holders, 
Iam afraid we should find the Bill in 
such a shape that all inducement to 
become owners would be taken away. 
For these reasons I hope the Committee 
will not accept the Amendment. 
(10.44.) Sm H. DAVEY (Stoekton) : 
I agree with the right bon. Gentleman 
who has just addressed the House. 
The Amendment appears to create an 
entirely new tenure of land. The 
object of all land reform in recent years 
has been to free land from fetters and 
restrictions of any kind. I understand 
the Amendment imposes on land sold 
by the County Councils under the Bill 
the restriction that it should only be 
used for one particular purpose. at 
is contrary to what land reformers have 
been struggling for ever since I have 
had the honour of taking part in the 
question of land reform; their object 
has been to free land from every fetter 
and restriction imposed on it. The 
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Copyhold Acts were based on the policy 
of freeing land from every restriction 
on its cultivation, the timber on it, and 
the uses to which it could be put. If 
the Amendment is accepted you will 
create a tenure unknown to the law. 
The law does not allow perpetual re- 
strictions to be imposed on land by 
contracts between parties ; but the effect 
of the Amendment will be that land 
dealt with under the Act will be for all 
time subject to the restrictions in the 
sub-sections of Sub-section 1. I look 
forward to that with great apprehen- 
sion. I join with hon. Members in 
desiring to see land held in smaller 
parcels than at present; but I do not. 
think it consonant with sound policy 
that the land so held should be subject 
to restrictions which will prevent the 
owner making the most beneficial use 
of it. For these reasons, I think the 
Bill is right as it stands, and that ten 
years is a reasonable term. To make 
the restrictions perpetual would be an 
entire mistake, and contrary to the 
principles which land reformers have 
always held. 

(10.47.) Mr. HALDANE: For, I 
believe, the first time in my life, I find 
myself not quite in agreement with my 
hon. and learned Friend who has just 
sat down. We are proposing to create 
a new form of ownership through the 
medium of public money; to advance 
public funds to help individuals to be- 
come owners of land. Why should we 
assist them? Not merely for their 
own sake, but because we believe it is 
in the public interest ; and, that being 
so, it is within our moral as well as 
our legal compass to put certain re- 
strictions on the land we help them to 
obtain. We were anxious to put 
leasing powers in the hands of the 
County Council, because we thought 
that then the County Council would 
have a more complete grip on the land 
than by the creation of freeholds. The 
Government have refused to give those 
leasing powers ; and that, surely, makes 
our case stronger when we come for- 
ward and say, If you do create a free- 
hold tenure it ought not to be the old 
unrestricted freehold tenure, but one 
which will subserve the only purpose 
by which this Bill is justified. I agree 
that the restrictions of the Amendment 
are unknown to the law as it is at pre- 
sent; there is a sub-section against 
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sub-letting which would be treated by | sage of this Bill—i am bound to say, 
law as void without this clause.. It | speaking for myself, that I cannot re- 
would also not be competent for the | gard the offer which he makes as one 
County Council to impose these restrie- | which I feel called upon to accept. 
tions by contract with the holders, and | (10.52.) Tae FIRST LORD or tHe 
if you do not take advantage of the TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, 
fact that Parliament can mould the law | Manchester, E.} ; Perhaps I may be 
as it pleases, you are put ina difficulty. | permitted to express the hope that 
pes? are not compelled to part | the Committee may come to a con- 
with land for the purposes of the Bill. ‘clusion on this point without very 
Now, I am bound to say if I were |much further de y. The Govyern- 
a landlord I should hesitate very much | ment are under a pledge that at as 
before I parted with my land under this | early an hour as possible, they should 
Bill ; fe will tell the Committee why. | commence the discussion of the next 
For ten years, it is quite true, the land- | subject which stands on the Paper to- 
lord has certainly parted with his land | day—namely, the Motion of my right 
for the purpose of creating small occupy- | hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
ing owners ; but at the end of ten years | Exchequer with regard to the financial 
what may happen? When the land- | relations between England, Scotland, 
lord has parted with perhaps a good | and Ireland, and that they should not 
part of his estate, some nuisance may | delay the hour of Adjournment for that 
be put up, or some factory. A number | purpose; and it would be very con- 
of the small holdings may be got to- venient if the Committee would settle 
gether under one owner, who may do | this question before that subject is 
what he pleases with the property and | proceeded with. 

make himself obnoxious to the persons *(10.53.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM : 
living in the neighbourhood. It seems | I think it would be in the interests of 
to me, therefore, if you pass this clause |the labourers that this Amendment 
in the form in which the Government should be adopted. A County Council 
have proposed it, you will put strong | might go to a landowner, whose land 
deterrents in the way of landlords lay in the neighbourhood of a village 
calculated to prevent them from taking | or a town, and say to him, ‘‘ We want 
the course which we all desire them to | 50 acres of this land for small hold- 
take. That being so, it seems to me |ings.” He might say, “If you want 
that we have to choose between two | 50 acres of land you must go half a 
evils—we have to face the evil of un- | mile or a mile off and take it there, 
restricted ownership of land, or the | because you see after ten years are 
possibility of altering the old tenure and | passed I have no guarantee that this 
creating a new form of tenure. To my ' land will not get into the hands of a 
mind it would be much better to take | speculator or a gombeen man; and 
the latter course. Idonot think Iam | they may have a lot of speculative 
travelling beyond the views of my hon. | cottages put there. If this land is to 








Friends here when I say that we should | be used as building land, I, as the land- 


not be satisfied with what the right hon. 
Gentleman has suggested. What we 
want done here, and what we are aim- 
ing at, is a new form of tenure which 


lord, claim a right to reap the benefit 
of it; and you have no right to take it 
from me for the purpose of agricultural 
holdings, with the risk of the land 


will carry out the purposes of the Bill. being taken and covered with buildings. 


We are not interested in the matter 
at all if you are going to create a new 
ownership which will be unrestricted. 
If you do so, you may bear the respon- 
sibility ; but if we are to be consulted, 
we want something different. It is not 
a matter of detailS it is a matter of 
principle. Upon that footing, while 
recognising the desire of the right hon. 
Gentleman to meet us where he can— 
and I think he has shown particularly 
to-night a desire to facilitate the pas- 


Mr. Haldane 


after ten years are In result, 
the County Council would er be- 
offered other land a mile distant from 
the village or the town instead of the 
“orate land which would be of real 

nefit to the labourers or smallholders, 
because of its situation close to the 
population. 

*(10.54.) Sm UGHTRED KAY- 
SHUTTLEWORTE (Lancashire, 
Clitheroe): I with my hon. 
and learned Triend the ember 
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for Haddington in his regret that the 
principle of feuing or leasing has not 


been recognised in this Bill. But I 
cannot support the proposal to intro- 
duce an entirely new form of tenure 
by imposing these restrictions upon the 
land for ail time; for that is really 
what is proposed by the Amendment. 
It would be contrary to the principles 
advocated for years by every reformer 
of the land laws. And it would bring 
about a most inconvenient state of affairs 
by creating a number of holdings with 
which it would be impossible to deal 
when public improvements were 
necessary. In the county in which I 
live it is impossible to foresee how soon 
such land may not be needed for 
cottages or a factory for a growing 
town. The impossibility of dealing 
with these holdings for all time owing 
to the imposition of these conditions 
would be a very great public inconve- 
nience, and I must utter my protest 
against imposing such permanent con- 
ditions, although it is quite necessary 
to impose them for a short time. 
(10.55.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: 
I wish the right hon. Gentleman had 
given us some reason why he would 
not accept this Amendment. I cannot 
see why we should impose these 
restrictions for ten years more than 
for any other time. As we have heard, 
almost the chief argument on the part 
of those who oppose this Bill altogether 
is that it deals unfairly with other 
classes. Why, they ask, not give the 
same advantages to the miner and the 
tradesman, as well as to the cultivator 2? 
The answer is, because we want the 
land cultivated. It is for the public 
good to have a number of cultivators, 
to make the land produce more than it 
does, and articles of a different kind 
from those it does ; and in that respect 
the trade of the cultivator is different 
from any other trade. But the right 
hon. Gentleman seems himself to take 
away that argument, for he is really 
allowing and encouraging land specula- 
tion at the expense of a public fund. 
I maintain we have no right to do that. 
As to the argument that this is a new 
tenure, of course it is a new case—the 
acquisition of land for one purpose, and 
one purpose only; that is, cultivation. 
That being so, we have a right to have 
such conditions imposed, even if the old 
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tenure were satisfactory. If this land 
speculation is beneficial, why put in the 
ten years at all? Why not say to a 
man, “It is quite true we have 
advanced you money at wonderful 
terms which you could not have got 
from any private source; it is quite 
true we intended it for the public good, 
but you are at liberty at the earliest 
moment possible to put it to any other 
purpose you choose for your own par- 
ticular benefit, and not for the benefit 
of the community”? Why not say 
that? Ifthe object in putting in ten 
years is to secure that the land should 
be cultivated, then the argument holds 
good at the end of ten years. I am 
really at a loss to conceive why the 
right hon. Gentleman, after having 
brought in a Bill to create a peasant 
proprietary, a yeoman proprietorship, for 
the cultivation of the land, and for all 
those purposes connected with cultiva- 
tion which we have heard so much 
about, will positively invite a class of 
people—for they will spring up under 
his invitation—who will acquire land 
at the public expense, and then use it 
for their own private speculation. 
Really, I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will give us some better reason 
why he cannot accept this Amendment. 
(‘* Divide, divide !’’) 

(11.1.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
beg to move that you report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 





FINANCIAL RELATIONS (ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND). 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 


(11.5.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed,— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the financial relations between 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and to 
report — 

(1.) The amount and proportion of Revenue 
contributed to the Exchequer by the people of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively ; 
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(2.) The amount and proportion of Reve- 
nue which under recent legislation is paid to 
Loeal Authorities in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland respectively ; 

(3.) The amount and proportion of moneys 
expended out of the Exchequer (a) upon civil 
and local government services for the special 
use of ; and (b) upon collection of revenue in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively ; 

(4.) The amount and proportion of State 
Loans outstanding, and of State Liabilities in- 
eurred for local purposes in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland respectively ; 

(5.) How far the financial relations estab- 
lished by the sums so contributed, paid, 
advanced, or promised, or by any other ex- 
isting conditions, are equitable, having regard 
to the resources and population of England, 
Seotland, and Ireland respectively.”—(7he 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

(11.7.) Mr. SAMUEL EVANS 
(Glamorgan, Mid): I am sorry, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer comes on at 
such a late period of the evening, and 
I am afraid [ shall have to trespass on 
the time and attention of the House, 
some little time at any rate, in order to 
lay before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the House the reasons 
why we say he ought to adopt the 
Amendment which is down in my name. 
The appointment of this Committee 
has been delayed now for a considerable 
time, I think for two years. The 
reason for that is that Amendments 
have been placed down by us; and I 
can assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that we put these Amendments down 
not in order to delay the Committee 
and prevent an inquiry being extended 
to Scotland, Ireland, and England, but 
because we had a very deep interest in 
the extension of the inquiry to that 
other portion of the United Kingdom 
which up to now has been left 
outside the purview of the Committee. 
I should have preferred that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have given some reasons why the Com- 
mittee should not inquire into the case 
of Wales as it is inquiring into the case 
of the other portions of the United 
Kingdom, because we take our stand first 
of all upon this—that the onus of proving 
the propriety of exclusion of that part of 
the United Kingdam, generally called 
the Principality of Wales, lies upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, rather 
than that the onus of proving the right 
of the inclusion of Wales should lie 
I suppose the answer of the 


npon us. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer—if I may 
anticipate for a moment—is that up to 
the present Wales has not been treated 
asa separate financial entity of the 
United Kingdom. We do not say that 
it should be, nor is it necessary to go 
to that extent in our deliberations 
on the operations of this Committee. 
What we ask is that, inasmuch as the 
Government have thought fit, at the re- 
quest of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton), to appoint a Com- 
mittee to consider the financial relations 
of the various parts of the United King- 
dom, we should not be excluded, but 
that inquiry should be made into the 
facts as they concern us, as the inquiry 
will be made into the facts affecting the 
other portions. But inasmuch as I am 
driven, by the course which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has thought fit 
to pursue, to prove to the House that 
Wales should be included, I shall submit 
to the House two reasons why we are 
entitled to be considered upon this 
Committee. In the first place I shall 
endeavour to prove that the inclusion 
of Wales as a separate portion of the 
United Kingdom is a feasible matter, 
that there are no insuperable practical 
difficulties in the way, and that there 
will not be a very grea: increase 
in cost or expense by the inelu- 
sion of the Principality. And _ if 
I go further and show, as I think 
I shall be able to show, that Wales is 
not treated fairly or equitably in the 
matter of these financial relations with 
England, I think we shall have made 
out a case—and a very strong case—in 
favour of this inquiry being extended. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
be able to dispute the figures which we 
produce here to-day, and if I may make 
one answer, to any argument which he 
may use upon that point, it is this: 
that I do not think, in order to estab- 
lish our case for the inquiry, it is neces- 
sary for us at all to prove that we are 
unfairly or inequitably treated at the 
present time. It is one of the objects 
of this Committee to inquire into the 
question whether Scotland or Ireland 
or England is equitably or inequitably 
treated in the matter of finance. But 
I think I shall be able to produce such 
figures as we are able to collect from 
the Returns which are separately made 
now, to show that in various matters 
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we are unfairly and inequitably treated. 
Upon the first point I will endea- 
vour to show that there is no very great 
difficulty in the way of getting the 
necessary particulars to inquire into 
the financial position of Wales any 
more than there is in ascertaining the 
financial relations of Scotland or Ire- 
land. For the convenience of the House, 
I shall take the Motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer head-by head. 
The first head is this—the Committee 
are to inquire and to report as to the 
amount and proportion of Revenue con- 
tributed to the Exchequer by the people 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Now, the Revenue of this country is 
derived from several sources, the prin- 
cipal of which are Customs, Excise, 
Stamps, Land Tax, House Duty, and 
Income Tax. I will go shortly through 
some of these the most important 
heads of Revenue, in order to show that 
particulars can be easily and without 
cost obtained with reference to Wales 
as well as to other portions of the 
United Kingdom. Take the head of 
Customs. The chief sources of revenue 
under this head are derivable from 
cocoa, chicory and coffee, dried fruits, 
foreign spirits, tea, tobacco, and wine. 
Referring, as I shall have to do a good 
many times, toa Return which was pre- 
sented to this House on the 10th July, 
1891—a very valuable Treasury Minute, 
No. 329 of the Returns of 1891—I find 
various particulars with regard to 





this matter. For instance, I 
find that although it is impos- 
sible now to say exactly what 


the proportion of revenue derivable 
in respect of cocoa, chicory and coffee, 
and dried fruits is from Scotland, Ire- 
land, and from England, the Treasury 
say that for Treasury purposes it will 
be sufficiently accurate to take the re- 
ceipts of revenue in respect of those 
matters and apportion them according 
to population. If that is so, of course 
it is merely an arithmetical problem, 
which can be worked out in two or 
three minutes, to ascertain how much 
revenue is derivable from Wales in 
respect of those articles which I have 
named. The next important item of 
Customs is foreign spirits. Now, with 
reference to that the Treasury say that 
since July last permits are necessary 
for conveying spirits from one place to 
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another in the country. Therefore, 
they say, that for six months they are 
able to tell the proportion of foreign 
spirits consumed in various parts of 
the United Kingdom, and they say it is 
sufficient for the purposes of accuracy 
to base the revenue from foreign spirits 
as calculated by the Treasury officials 
for that six months. Therefore, upon 
the head of foreign spirits, the Trea- 
sury have, through the Inland Revenue 
officers, sufficient information to tell us 
what proportion of foreign spirits are 
consumed—they have that information 
by means of these permits—in Wales, 
Therefore, upon that head, as well as 
upon the other sub-heads which I have 
mentioned, they can give the necessary 
particulars. The other is the very large 
item of tea. It appears it is impossible 
to find out what is the exact propor- 
tion, as between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, of revenue derivable from tea. 
The authorities say that the average 
consumption of tea is very much the 
same over all portions of the United 
Kingdom, and that it may be taken ac- 
cording to population. They say that 4-91 
pounds of tea per head was consumed 
all over the United Kingdom in 1889, 
Therefore, from that source you can 
say, by means of an arithmetical 
problem, what portion of the Customs 
Revenue derivable from tea is derivable 
from Wales. With reference to to- 
bacco, they say there is some diffi- 
culty on account of the raw leaf being 
sent to Ireland to be manufactured 
there. But they come to the same 
conclusion with reference to the con- 
sumption of tobacco as with: reference 
to tea. They say that for all practical 
purposes the consumption is the same 
all over the United Kingdom—about 
4s. 8d. per head per annum. With regard 
to wine, which is the last item of Cus- 
toms with which I shall deal, that 
raises some difficulty. They say that 
arises from the fact that the duty 
is collected on the alcoholic strength of 
wine, and that it is very difficult to say 
for any part of the United Kingdom 
how much that duty may be. But the 

have a very rough and ready method. 
They average the rates of duty, and 
they apply the average rates to the 
quantities conveyed from one part of 
the country to the other. Therefore, 
for practical purposes, you can ascer- 
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tain the necessary particulars with re- 
gard to wines. I shall not go into 
other sources of revenue, but I 
think I have shown that on all sub- 
heads of Customs you can ascertain 
sufficiently accurately for all practical 
purposes the amount of revenue deriv- 
able from Wales just as you can from 
Scotland and from Ireland. The next 
head of revenue is Excise. The sub- 
heads in this are four: British spirits, 
Beer, Licences, and Railway Passenger 
Duty. With reference to British spirits, 
I think you can have the same informa- 
tion as with reference to foreign spirits 
from the permits which the Excise 
authorities require. And I believe you 
can have accurate information with 
regard to the consumption of beer from 
your collectors of Inland Revenue all 
over the country. The revenue deriv- 
able from licences is divisible into 
two parts. The first is a small 
portion of this revenue which goes for 
Imperial purposes. | With that I need 
not deal because the same considerations 
apply to England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales. It is not necessary with 
reference to the Imperial portion of the 
revenue derivable from licences to have 
any inquiry into the relations of the 
different parts of the Kingdom. The 
second part has reference to local 
taxation. I wish to inform the House 
on this head that there are already 
sufficient particulars in the various 
Returns to be found in the Library of 
this House. The amounts of revenue 
derivable from licences, are entered 
according to Counties, and therefore 
we can see what is the amount which 
goes to the relief of local taxation. 
I take it that there would be no diffi- 
culty in getting the Railway Companies 
to show how much of the Passenger 
Duty is payable in Wales and how 
much in England. With regard to 
Excise, the record made of domicile on 
the payment of Death Duties will render 
it possible to state the proportion paid 
by the Principality ; whilst as to general 
stamps, the Treasury has struck a per- 
centage which is sufficient to indicate 
the amount paid within the metropoli- 
tan area in respect of the expenditure 
of persons who reside in other parts of 
the country. Of Land Tax and House 
Tax, every penny paid by Wales can be 
traced. Ditferent considerations apply 


Mr. Samuel Evans 
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to different schedules of the Income 
Tax and some present difficulties, but 
they are not insurmountable. As to 
income derived from national and 
municipal securities, the Treasury has 
some data upon which to distinguish 
incomes derivable within the metro- 
politan area; and for trades and pro- 
fessions the Returns are made by 
counties. Of non-tax revenue from the 
Post Office, the Telegraph Service, and 
Crown Lands, the amount derived 
from Wales can be easily distinguished. 
The same is true of the miscellaneous 
items. The Returns of Imperial 
Revenue paid to Local Authorities are 
already made in counties. As to the 
amount of money expended upon Civil 
and Local Government Services, the 
sub-head does not in my opinion deal 
with those items of expenditure which 
are Imperial, but merely has reference 
to the expenditure in localities, and so 
inquiry as to how much is incurred 
in reference to Wales will be very much 
simplified. As the expenditure on the 
collection of Revenue is a certain per 
centage, the amount of money ex- 
pended upon the collection of Revenue 
in Wales can also be ascertained. 
With regard to the amount and pro- 
portion of State loans outstanding, and 
of State liabilities incurred for local 
purposes, these have been incurred 
chiefly in reference to Ireland. Wales 
has not been able to extract any money 
for this purpose, and therefore the in- 
quiry as to Wales will take no time. 
From the information which we have 
been able to extract with difficulty, it 
appears that Wales is very badly 
treated in respect to taxation, contribu- 
tionand expenditure of Revenue, having 
regard to the population of the country. 
No doubt there is a difference in the 
principles various Members would like 
to apply to the question of the resources 
of the people; but some little idea is 
given by the Treasury on page 26 of 
the Minute which they say may be a 
guide to the Committee in its delibera- 
tions. Having regard to the resources 
of the people, the Committee might 
inquire into, first, the Probate Duty 
payable in the Principality, and as I 
have dwelt on that I need now say no 
mere upon it. Then the Committee 
should have regard to the Income Tax 
payable ; and I hope the House will 
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allow me to show, by a few figures, 
that the resources of the people of 
Wales are not so great as are the re- 
sources of England, and that the wealth 
of Wales is small in comparison with 
the larger country. Of course this cuts 
two ways. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer I know will say that if the 
contribution of Wales to the Exchequer 
under the head of Income Tax is small, 
then, of course, Wales ought to expect 
less in something like the same propor- 
tion in the way of subventions. This 
is not the time to go fully into that 
matter, but I do not think—and I am 
prepared to combat the principle on the 
proper occasion—I do not think it is 
right to say that a country is only 
to cost the Imperial Exchequer in 
proportion to the poverty of that 
country. I am afraid I do not make 
myself understood on this point. 
Ifa country is poor you have no right to 
say you will give it less on that account 
in aid of local taxation, for the need 
must be greater. Now, on the question, 
Is Wales poor? let us take a year’s 
Return of the Income Tax. I take 
figures from Returns which will be 
found in the Library, and I give the 
results shortly under the various Sche- 
dules. Taking the year 1883 and last 
year, I find that, under Schedule A of 
the Income Tax, England, without 
Monmouth, contributed in 1883 per head 
£6 4s. 2d. per annum, while Wales, 
including Monmouth, contributed 
£4 8s. 1d., a difference of £1 16s. per 
head. Strange to say, under Schedule 
B, Income’Tax on the rental of agri- 
cultural lands, the contribution of 
Wales is very much more per head of 
population than the contribution from 
England; and here, digressing for a 
moment, let me say the figures establish 
very clearly the correctness of the con- 
tention of my hon. Friend in proposing 
the Second Reading of the Land Bill 
for Walesa few days ago that rents are 
very much higher in Wales than in 
other portions of the United Kingdom. 
Under Schedule B, on rentals and 
agricultural lands, Wales contributed 
very much more per head than England 
did, for England contributed £1 16s. 7d., 
Wales £2 5s.6d. These, I venture to 
submit, are very startling figures, and 
require the careful attention of a de- 
liberative assembly. I need not trouble 
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the House with the figures under 
Schedule C and I come to Schedule D, 
Income Tax derived from trades and 
professions, and held by us to fairly 
gauge the comparative wealth of a 
country. . Here the result is remarkable. 
Under Schedule D England contributes 
the sum of £9 11s. per head, but Wales 
only £4 7s. 8d., less than one-half 
what England contributes. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. 
George's, Hanover Square): Will the 
hon. Gentleman say where he derives 
these figures from ? 

Mr. 8. EVANS: From Return 25 of 
the year 1884-85, from Volume 45, No. 
269, of that year. I see that these 
figures have startled even the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Pardon me; I am 
not startled at all. I only wished to 
know how the hon. Member arrives at 
his proportion per head. 

Mr. 8. EVANS: It is a simple 
question of arithmetic. I have gone 
carefully into the figures, and have no 
hesitation in saying my results are 
correct. The proportion per head is, as I 
have said, England, £9 11s.; Wales, 
£4 7s. 8d., or, in other words, to put it 
plainly in respect of Income Tax, under 
Schedules A, B, and D, taken together, 
England contributed 8s. 1d., at the rate 
of 64d. in the £1, and Wales paid 
4s. 2d., or about one-half of England’s 
contribution, in the year I refer to. 
Then I will give very shortly the last 
figures I have from Return 39 of the 
year 1892. The result is practically the 
same. This Return, dealing with the 
financial year 1889-90, shows per head 
of population—Schedule A, England, 
£5 14s. 103d.; Wales, £4 6s. 94$d. 
Schedule B, England, £1 8s. 33d., 
for incomes from agricultural lands; 
Wales, £2 1s. 2d. Schedule D, Eng- 
land, £10 is. 34d.; Wales, £4 18s. 1d. 
Given shortly, the result is that, in 
respect of Income Tax, England con- 
tributed at the rate of 6d. in the £1 in 
the year 1889-90, 7s. 5d. per head, and 
Wales 3s. 113d. per head. These 
figures have an important bearing on 
the consideration of the question of the 
comparative resources and contributions 
to revenue in the two countries. Then 
we can ascertain from another source 
the comparative resources of the two 
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countries. The gross rental of England, | per head more? In the following year, 
including the Metropolis, is £6°31 per | 1891, England had for her share of the 
head of the population, and the rateable | Probate Duty £1,857,071, and Wales 
value £5°27 per head; whereas the | £73,863; in other words, England re- 
gross rental of Wales is only | ceived Is. 44d. per head, Wales 114d. 
£513 per head, and the _ rate- | The difference is not so great as in the 
able value £4°43. Here exactly the | year before, but is still considerable. In 
same contrast is shown as in the Income | other words, if we were entitled to this 
Tax Returns. That is as far as I have | Probate Duty according to population, 
gone in the estimate of the resources | which I think isthe right principle, we 
of the two countries, and now let me | should receive exactly 1s. 4d. per head, 
say a word on the amounts of Treasury | and should have been in receipt last 
subventions paid from the Exchequer | year of £101,260, while we actually 
in aid of the poor rates. The amount | received £73,863. lf we are right in 
per head of the poor rate paid in Wales | our claim as to what we ought to have 
is higher than in England. In the | had as our share of the Probate Duty, 
Principality the proportion is 10s. 114d. | there was a deficit last year of £27,397. 
per head, in England it is 10s. 33d. per | We should have this amount annually 
head. The Treasury subventions in|to meet our wants for intermediate 
aid in the year 1888-89 were to England, | education and our Universities if 
total £803,668, to Wales £36,624.|the Probate Duty were more justly 
Now these figures are very difficult to | distributed. And now I apply the 
follow, but the House may be interested | test of the Beer Duty, the additional 
to know how they work out per head | duty laid on the country in 1890, 91, 
of population. You have in England | and I take the figures from Return 373 
assistance from the Treasury at the}of 1891. The share England had of 
rate of 7}d. per head, and in Wales 5}d. | the new tax was £712,054, and Wales 
per head, a difference of twopence on | had £28,321. England received per 
every head of population. I have the | head 64d. and Wales a fraction over 
figures in reference to the licence duties | 4}d.—that is to say, 33 per cent. more 
collected, but I will not go into these, | went to England than to Wales in pro- 
because the Chancellor of the Exchequer | portion to population. One observation 
may say the amount goes back in aid| I may make on this point. We must 
of local taxation, and the figures should | admit, and we do so with a blush, that 
be discarded as having no reference to | the contribution of Wales in respect to 
this present matter ; but I will give the | the Beer Duty and Spirit Duty has in 
figures in respect to the share of | late years been quite equal in propor- 
Probate Duty under the Act of 1888. | tion to population to the contribution 
I take the financial year ending 31st | from England. If that is so, then itis 
March, 1890. The total amount of| wrong that we should have only 
England’s share of the Probate Duty | 44d. per head of this, while England 
was £1,742,226, that of Wales £69,295. | receives 64d. On a fair distribution 
This share of the Probate Duty was given | we should be entitled to 64d. per head, 
back in aid of local taxation notwith- | amounting to £38,760 for last year, 
standing certain arguments of ours to the | while we actually received £28,321 
contrary based upon the proportion of | under the head of Beer and Spirit 
grants made in times gone by. But, | Duties, having lost £10,440. Having 
without going into that matter, let me | gone through these figures, let me in a 
give the figures per head. England | few words give a résumé of the result. 
gets as her share of the Probate Duty | In the first place, if a Committee were 
ls. 34d., Wales 92d. I have not been | appointed to inquire into the financial 
able to verify my surmise in reference | relations of the different parts of the 
to this matter; but I think I am right | Kingdom, Wales should not be ex- 
in saying that Wales generally contri-| cluded. I have shown that the facts 
butes almost as largely in respect to|as regards Wales can be ascertained 
Probate Duty as England does, and, if | without much difficulty and at very 
so, is it not monstrously unfair that we | little extra expense. If it had 
should have only 92d. per head as our | been—which it was not, for the 
share, and that England should get 6d.| object of the Committee is in- 
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iry—necessary for me to show that | is for treating Lancashire separately or 
Wales has been inequitably treated | Yorkshire separately, or, as an hon. 


in past financial arrangements, I think, 
having regard to the resources of the two 
countries, that that could be established. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
up to now been adamant in excluding 
Wales from this inquiry. I am told 
that the Commiittee can do little in the 
short time remaining for the present 
Parliament; but I do ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to say that in this 
first appointment of the Committee 
Wales shall be included. The onus of 
proving the exclusion of Wales lies with 
him. 

Amendment proposed, in line 2, after 
the word “‘ England,” to insert the word 
“ Wales.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Wales ’ be there inserted.” 


'we have 


*(11.51.) Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. | 


Member has left me about as much 
time for my reply to him as he has 
occupied with his preliminaries and 
the réswmé at the end of his speech. I 
am sure he will not think me wanting 
in courtesy to him if I condense my re- 
marks int» the briefest possible space. 
Pleasantly and plausibly the hon. 
Member has spoken, and he has made 
out the best case his materials would 
admit of ; but in the same pleasant and 
plausible way he has slurred over all 
difficulties and made light of most 
serious objections to his proposal. 
The hon. Member says—and I might 
rest my case on that—that the onus of 
oe with regard to the exclusion of 

ales lies with the Government, and 
those who oppose his Amendment. 
Now, I say distinctly the onus of 
showing why Wales should be sepa- 
rately treated lies with the hon. Gen- 
tleman. He did not offer in his long 
and interesting statement one single 
argument why Wales should be treated 


i 


Member opposite suggests, for treating 
Ulster separately from the rest of \lre- 
land. (An hon. Memper : Or London.) 
Yes ; it would be quite as reasonable a 
proposal to treat the Metropolis sepa- 
rately, and when treating London 
separately there would be an equal 
claim for treating Glasgow separately 
from Scotland and Belfast from Ivre- 
land. Then we might have an inquiry, 
which should range over all counties, 
to determine which are the richer 
counties: and which the poorer, and 
which contributes more and which 
less to the Imperial Revenue; and 
when we have done that, when we 
have arrived at the result, when 
the information if we 
could get it, what then is to be done? 
Are we to have a separate fiscal system 
for each county? How would it be 
possible to raise our taxation or 
analyse our expenditure if every com- 
paratively smail division should have a 


| right to claim to be separately treated ? 


; her 


If Wales has a grievance, is it more 
severe than that of any of the poorer 
counties in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland? Is it possible to adjust 
taxation and expenditure throughout 
the United Kingdom in such a man- 
that each county or group of 


| counties shall contribute equally to and 


| Exchequer ? 


| 
| 


| 


receive equally from the Imperial 
You cannot do this ; you 
would destroy the whole unity of our 
fiscal system. I will not follow the 
hon. Member through his discussion 
of the means of meeting the difficulties 
of collecting the information which he 
desires. I do not deny that it might 
be possible to procure much interesting 
information on a good many of the 
points suggested by the hon. Gentle- 
man. I do not deny that as regards 


| some articles of consumption—I make 


differently from any other part of the | 


country. 
inquiry, says the hon. 
but Wales is not excluded. 


Gentleman ; 


Wales is excluded from the | 


Wales | 


stands in the inquiry side by side | 


with England, as she has stood by 
the side of England throughout the 


full admission, and say as regards the 
main articles of consumption taxed— 
it would be possible to arrive at 
some result; but when we come 
to the Income Tax, the difficulties 
will be much greater. The hon. 
Member has tried to minimise 


whole of her fiscal history, in all | these difficulties to a scarcely justifiable 


her fiscal arrangements. I cannot 
understand why the hon. Gentleman 
can think there is greater cause for 
treating Wales separately than there 


| 
| 
| 
| 


extent. I do not see how the hon. 
Member knows how much per head is 
paid for Income ‘Tax in Wales, for the 
way in which Schedule D is assessed 
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makes it difficult to localise it so 
distinctly as to say precisely how much 
is paid in each part of the country. 
Mr. SAMUEL EVANS: The Returns 
are given county by county. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, I am aware 


that the counties are given in which} 


Income Tax is paid, but that does not 
represent the amount arising in each 
county. For instance, a wealthy man 
dies at Bristol, but he has property 
scattered all over the Kingdom. I do 
not see how the tax can be lccalised. 
From want of time I cannot follow the 
hon. Member through his speech. (An 
hon. Mermper! Adjourn.) No, if 
we adjourn I do not know when we can 
resume. We cAnnot agree to accept 
. Wales in this inquiry as a separate 
financial entity in our fiscal system. 
On this broad ground I must resist the 
Amendment, and I hope, now that the 
hon. Member has had the opportunity 
of making his excellent speech, he will 
not further stand in the way of the 
appointment of this Committee, whose 
labours may result, I hope, in the col- 
lection of much interesting information 
and furnish valuable materials for the 
study of future Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. 

*(12.0.. Mr. THOMAS ELLIS 
(Merionethshire) : I think no case was 
ever made out more clearly and irre- 
sistibly than that made by my hon. 
Friend to-night, and I will venture 
to say no Minister ever made so poor a 
reply as the right hon. Gentleman has 
just made. At every turn my hon. 
Friend supported his case with figures. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next, 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


DUBLIN BARRACKS IMPROVEMENT 
(re-committed) BILL.—(No. 218.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Instruction 
of which the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
has given notice is not in order, inas- 
much as it involves a public charge. 


Mr. Goschen 
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Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.).: With all submission, Sir, 
permit to say that I distinctly, in the 
terms of my notice, guarded myself from 
anything involving a public charge, and 
on a true construction I think the 
Motion will be found not to do so. My 
Motion runs in this form— 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert provisions 
to enable the Dublin Corporation to establish 
the amount expended by them on the Welling- 
ton Barracks, and also enabling the Secretary 
of State to recoup the same to the ratepayers 
of Dublin.” 


It will be observed that this does not 
involve a charge—it simply enables the 
Corporation to establish the amount 
expended, and enables the Secretary of 
State to make proposals to recoup the 
same. It does not say that he shall 
do so. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am afraid the 
hon. and learned Member’s explanation 
does not make the Instruction the more 
in order. The Secretary of State can 
only recoup the ratepayers of Dublin 
from the public funds. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: May ! 
ask you, Sir, if I would be in order in 
moving the Instruction down as far as 
the word ‘ barracks,” leaving out the 
last line and a halfso that the Corporation 
may establish the amonnt they have 
expended? We have a fair claim in 
the Main Drainage Scheme as a kind of 
set off for this amount. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member may proceed so far. 

(12.5.) Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: 
I do not object to the Bill, and do not 
raise any objection to the Government 
acquiring the building for barracks ; 
but my objection is to the Govern- 
ment appropriating the building, built 
and intended for a prison, to military 
purposes, without giving any compensa- 
tion to the ratepayers of Dublin. I 
will make a suggestion. I donot want 
to violently press this Amendment. I 
move it to raise this point. Why are 
the barrack extensions necessary now? 
Because typhoid fever prevails in the 
city in the neighbourhood of the Liffey. 
You have in the case of the ane 
Barracks, expended hundreds, probably 
thousands, of pounds, and why? 
Because of the unsanitary state of the 
barracks due to the pestilential con- 
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dition of the Liffey. Very good. Now 
you have got a barracks free of all 
— to the State, without the cost of 
a shilling to the State. Very good. There 
is now before the Government a pro- 
ition for the main drainage of the 
Bity of Dublin, and nobody will benefit 
more from the carrying out of that 
scheme than the troops in Dublin. In 
our Royal Barracks your soldiers die 
ese the position of the building, near 
what is little better than an open 
sewer, and the stench of it goes up to 
the detriment of soldiers and civilians 
in the city. I do not think that it is 
an unfair thing that we, through the 
Corporation, should establish .what is 
the value of these new barracks to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that the 
value should be contributed by the 
Government towards the drainage of 
the city. Next to the soldiers, who 
would benefit most from this improve- 
ment? Dublin Castle, every man in 
which must feel the effects of the con- 
dition of the Liffey. Who next? The 
Judges and Law Officers of the Govern- 
ment, for the Four Courts are on the 
banks of the river. This is in no sense 
a Party question. I venture to think 
that we on this occasion will have the 
support of the Conservative Members 
in making this reasonable claim. I 
must say it is not a handsome thing 
for the Government, simply by discon- 
tinuing the place as a prison, saying it 
is no longer necessary to appropriate it 
for military purposes, instead of devot- 
ing the site to public purposes as is 
done in England. When you abolished 
Millbank as a prison what did you do? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and learned Member is now speak- 
ing to the Amendment as a whole. He 
is arguing in favour of compensation 
being given from the Imperial Exche- 
quer, and such a proposal, as I have in- 
formed the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, would not be in order. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: That 
very elastic fund, the Church Surplus, 
might be used, and that would involve 
ne charge on the Exchequer; but so 
long as the Liffey is improved I do 
not care from what fund the expense 
of drainage comes. But I do not in- 
tend to go any further into the matter. 
I put the suggestion before the Govern- 
ment, and I say it is not a reasonable 
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thing that the Government having 
got hold of this building for the 
purpose of a prison should divert 
it to a wholly different, purpose, 
and that it is only reasonable that the 
Corporation, on behalf of the ratepayers, 
should have the opportunity of estab- 
lishing the amount expended. I move 
the Instruction down to the word ‘ bar- 
racks.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert provisions to 
enable Dublin Corporation to establish the 
amount expended ” them on the Wellington 
Barracks.”—-(Mr. Timothy Healy.) 

*(12.10.) Tue FINANCIAL SEC- 
RETARY to tae WAR OFFICE 
(Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guildford) ; 
The hon. and learned Member, in his 
desire to do justice to the Corporation 
of Dublin, has not considered the cir- 
cumstances under which the prison was 
originally handed over. ~ 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: It was 
not handed over—it was seized. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was not, I think, in 
Parliament at the time, in 1877, when 
the Act was passed, I think I may truly 
say, with the object of relieving to a 
large extent Corporations and Grand 
Juries of a heavy charge for the main- 
tenance of prisons, and the Richmond 
Prison came under the category. That 
relief was accepted at the time and the 
transfer to the Prisons Board was felt 
to be a great advantage to the rate- 
payers. For ten years the building was 
used as a local prison and administered 
by the Prisons Board. Under Section 
31 the Prisons Board had power to 
abclish the Prison if they found it 
unnecessary to continue it, and to 
apply it to certain other purposes under 
which section the building was used as 
a barrack. Asthe hon. and learned Mem- 
ber knows, great difficulty was found 
in securing barrack accommodation in 
Dublin. The Royal Barracks, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has rightly 
observed, were in a bad, insanitary 
state, and it has been found necessary 
to reduce the accommodation there by 
one-third, and accommodation had to 
be immediately found for the soldiers 
removed. As the hon. and learned 
Gentleman knows, a very large sum 
has been spent, and is being spent, 

21 
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in building new barracks in Dublin; 
and we propose by this Bill to adapt 
Richmond Prison for further accommo- 
dation. Ido not think that any pur- 
pose will be served by calculating the 
sum expended by the Corporation for 
wholly different purposes, and under 
circumstances provided for in the Act. 
Ido not see how we can go behind the 
Act which provided for the transfer ; 
the interest of the Corporation ter- 
minated with the transfer. I hope the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will not 
think it necessary to press this Instruc- 
tion. Questions in relation to the Bill 
have been fairly considered by the Com- 
mittee upstairs, from whose delibera- 
tions the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was absent. No petitions were pre- 
sented against the Bill, and it is ab- 
solutely necessary that new _build- 
ings should be erected. It is 
not possible for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to move the latter 
part of his Instruction, and I cannot 
see how it is possible to introduce the 
Instruction he has now proposed into 
the Bill nor what purpose it will serve. 

(12.15.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, 
W.): I do not find that the hon. 
Gentleman has made out any case 
against the Instruction in its limited 
terms, though undoubtedly in its 
original form it would propose a public 
charge. But as submitted in its 
amended form it is simply that the 
amount expended by the Corporaticn 
in the erection of the building now 
known as Wellington Barracks should 
be ascertained. The convenience of 
this course will be apparent, if at any 
future time the claim of the Corporation 
to be recouped for this expenditure 
should be recognised. The Act of 1877 
is no bar to any such Instruction. No 
doubt by that Act Local Bodies were 
relieved of the burden of maintaining 
the prison as part of the general 
arrangement of items as between 
local rates and the Exchequer. 
The local rates were relieved, 
but the cost of maintenance was 
tarown upon the Imperial taxpayers, 
the persons who*contributed to the 
local rates contributed to the Imperial 
taxation, the burden was renewed in 
another form. This question of the 
amount expended by the Government 
on the barrack is different from the 


Mr. Brodrick 
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amount expended as upon a prison. IT 
can assure the hon. ntleman, as a 
member of the Corporation, that the 
Corporation never assented to the idea 
that the passing of the Act of 1877 
disposed of their equitable and un- 
deniable claim to be recouped the 
amount expended on the prison. I 
am sorry the Government refuse to 
allow this opportunity to be availed of 
to ascertain the amount expended, for 
undoubtedly it will be the duty of those 
interested to press this question from 
time to time, and endeavour to secure 
an equitable settlement. If my hon. 
Friend presses his Motion now, I am 
sure every Irishman will support him. 

(12.17.) Mr. COMMINS § (Ros- 
common, §&.): I think a little 
further debate will show that the 
Dublin Corporation have a good claim. 
As bearing upon the question, I 
may mention the transfer of Kirkdale 
Prison near Liverpool. In the same 
way this prison was taken over from 
the Justices as Richmond Prison was 
taken from the Corporation of Dublin ; 
but then the Treasury gave the Grand 
Jury of Lancashire £14,000 for Kirk- 
dale Prison. This illustrates the ques- 
tion whether the Treasury ought to 
pay the Corporation of Dublin. I think 
the Local Authority in Lancashire had 
no better claim. In any case I do not 
see why there should be an objection 
to ascertain the amount expended on 
the building. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have allowed the 
discussion to proceed, seeing that the 
Instruction in terms indicated the ob- 
ject as being to provide that the Dub- 
lin Corporation should show the amount 
expended upon the building. The last 
section of the Instruction given notice 
of I have ruled out of order, as in- 
volving a charge upon the Exchequer ; 
but I now see, and it is evident from 
the speeches that have been delivered, 
that the same objection applies to the 
earlier part of the. Instruction. With 
the interpretation put upon it, I am 
bound to say that the Instruction is 
not in order. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


(12.20.) Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: 
I beg to move that Progress be reported. 
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Ican assure the Government that so 
far as I am concerned they will have 
no chance of getting the Bill through 
as an unopposed measure unless we get 
some satisfaction for the citizens of 
Dublin for the robbery, for that is what 
it amounts to, of this building. I was 
anxious that the Bill should go through. 
I think it is reasonable that the troops 
in Dublin should have a better chance 
of life than they have in the Royal 
Barracks ; but as my hon. Friend has 
reminded us, in other instances when 
a building has been taken by the State 
compensation has been given to the 
Local Authority. Why should we in 
Dublin be robbed more than the people 
in Lancashire ? 


Motion made, and Question. pro- 
posed, ‘ That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again.” 
—(Mr. Timothy Healy.) 

(12.21.) Tae FIRST LORD or rue 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, 
Manchester, E.): I may say that what 
has been done has been strictly in 
accordance with the Act. I do not 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will deny that. I understand his desire 
is to obtain information as to the cost 
which has been incurred by the Cor- 
poration on the building as a prison. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will move for a Return giving the infor- 
mation, I am sure my hon. Friend the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
will carefully consider the Motion with 
a view to giving the information if it is 
possible to do so. 


(12.21.) Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: 
I do not like to oppose a Bill which is 
recognised as necessary for the health 
of the troops, but I should like to have 
something more definite than a mere 
suggestion. The right hon. Gentleman 
has thrown out the hope of a Return, 
but that is a small matter. Will the 
right hon. Gentleman go a step further 
and say that if he finds that Kirkdale 
is a precedent for giving compensation 
to a Local Authority, and this is a 
similar case, then the precedent shall 
be followed? The building might be 
used as @ museum, it might be turned 
into a play-house, it might be used in 
many ways if not converted into bar- 
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racks. I think we are quite entitled 
to ask that if precedent justifies it we 
should have the benefit in Dublin. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: [If any pre- 
cedent can be shown under the Act re- 
ferred to I shall be very glad to 
examine it. 

(12.22.) Mr. SEXTON: The right 
hon. Gentleman said that if a Return 
is moved for he will consider it, but I 
think we are entitled to hear in un- 
mistakable terms that the Return will 
be granted. I can assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that there will be no 
trouble about getting the information, 
for the City and County of Dublin have 
unquestionable records of the amount 
expended by the Corporation in the 
erection of the prison. This will enable 
him to say that the Return will be 
granted. 


(12.22.) Mr. BRODRICK: I have 
not the least objection to granting the 
Return. Thedifficulty is that what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman wishes to 
get at is what has been the amount ex- 
pended by the Dublin Corporation upon 
the prison, and it is not in our power to 
say if the Corporation can and will 
furnish that. We will endeavour to 
supply the Return. 


(12.23.) Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY : 
There is an alternative in case of any 
failure in obtaining the information 
from one source, and that is that the 
Government should say what has been 
the gain to the Department—what is the 
value of the building for military pur- 
poses. On the undertaking that the 
Government will endeavour to supply 
the information, I have no objection to 
withdraw my Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 


Mr. BRODRICK: There seems to 
be no objection to the Bill, perhaps the 
House will now allow the third reading 
to be taken ? 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a 
third time.”’ 








815 Primogeniture 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: As the 
Irish Members allow the Bill to go 
through, I hope that we shall be treated 
in the same spirit when next we raise 
the question. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER [MILNATHORT 
WATER] BILL.—(No. 280.) 
Reported, without Amendment [{Pro- 

visional Order confirmed] ; to be read 

the third time To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 271.) 
Reported, with Amendments | Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 272.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 273.) 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended: 

to be considered To-morrow. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS BILL. 
5(No. 255.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


BARGE OWNERS, &C., LIABILITY 
(no. 211.) 


Read a second time, and committed to the 
Select Committee on Watermen’s and Lighter- 
men’s Company Bill. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented three clear days before the meeting 
of the Committee be referred to the Com- 
mittee; that the Petitioners praying to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel,or Agents, 
be hea inst the Bill, and Counsel heard in 
support of the Bill.—-(Mr. Causton.) 


BILL, 


RECREATION GROUNDS BILL. 
(No. 201.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next, 
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MOTIONS. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the Havant, 
‘Tamworth, Warwick, and Wallsend, Willing- 
ton Quay and Howton Joint Hospital Dis- 
tricts, and to the Upper Stour Valley Main 
Sewerage District, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 339.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (NO. 8) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board reiating to the Urban Sanitary 
Districts of Burnley, Paignton, and Penzance, 
and to the Rural Sanitary Districts of the 
Blything and Hendon Unions, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 340.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 

oRDERS (No. 9) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Urban Sanitary 
Districts of Bradford (Yorks.), Halifax, Raw- 
marsh, Sheffield, and Shipley, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 341.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (POOR LAW) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board under the provisions of “The Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1867,” relating to the Hun- 
dred of Mutford and Lothingland, ordered to 
be brought tf Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 342. | 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 

VISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 8) BILL, 

On Motion of The Attorney General for 
Ireiand, Bill to confirm four Provisional 
Orders made by the Local Government Board 
for Ireland, under “The Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1878,” relating to the purchase 
of lands for waterworks for the ‘Towns 
of Athlone, Castletown, Berehaven, Cooks- 
town, and Skibbereen, ordered to be brought 
in by The Attorney General for [reland and 
Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 343.] 


PRIMOGENITURE ABOLITION BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. M‘Cartan, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the devolution of Real 
Estate, ordered to be mene in by Mr. 
M‘Cartan, Sir T. Esmonde, Mr. Knox, Dr. 
Tanner, and Mr. Pinkerton. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 344.) 
House adjourned at half aiter 
Twelve o'clock. 
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817 Sunderland's 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 13th May, 1892. 





SAT FIRST. 
The Earl of Devon, after the death 
of his nephew. 


SUNDERLAND’S CHARITY BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


*Lorpv SANDFORD: My Lords, the 
object of this Bill is to confirm the 
provisions of a scheme framed by the 
Charity Commissioners for the better 
appropriation of the funds of a Charity 
for the poor in the parish of Bingley in 
the County of York. Parliamentary 
confirmation is necessary, because the 
present administration and distribution 
of the funds of the Charity are limited 
by an Act passed in 1853, whereby 
they are taken out of the jurisdiction 
of the Charity Commissioners and 
even of the Court of Chancery, and 
no diversion of this Charity can be 
carried out without the Bill which I 
ask your Lordships to read a second 
time. The last Report of the Charity 
Commissioners, to which reference is 
made in the Preanable of this Bill, con- 
tains a short paragraph relating to the 
subject, and, as it states very concisely 
and clearly the object of the Bill, your 
Lordships will perhaps allow me to 
read it— 

“ We have, during the t year, ision- 
ally approved a Neg be ida before 
Parliament, for The Charity of Samuel Sun- 
derland, in the Parish of Bingley in the West 
Riding of the County of York. The Scheme 
is fully set out in Appendix C, to this Report ; 
and we now proceed, as directed by section 
60 of the Charitable Trusts Act 1853, to 
state the unds of our approval of the 
Scheme. e Charity of Samuel Sunderland 
is by an Act of Parliament, ‘The 
Bingley School and Charity Estate Act 1853’ 
(16 and 17 Vict. ec. xiii), under which the 
income of the poor’s share of the Charity must 
be distributed and paid to the poor of y, 

n two days named in the Act, in the porch 
of Bingley Church. The Trustees are 
desirous of appropriating out of the "s 
share of Sunderland’s Charity a sum of £3'000 
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New Consols as an endowment of another 
Charity at B y, known as the C 
Hospital, f by Indenture dated 15th 
August 1889. As the end which the Scheme 
has in view cannot, being had to the 
requirements of this Act, be attained without 
the authority of Parliament, and as it seems 
to us that the Scheme is desirable, and that 
all parties interested are anxious that it shall 
be established, we have provisionally approved 
it. No objections have been made to the 
Scheme.” 

Pursuant to the recommendation of 
that Report, the Bill was introduced 
in another place under the auspices 
of the hon. Member for the Division of 
the county in which Bingley is situated, 
and endorsed by Sir Statford Northcote, 
the Parliamentary Representative of 
the Commissioners in the House of 
Commons. I do not think it is neces- 
sary to say much in advocacy of the 
Bill, because those who are locally con- 
cerned have shown a great interest in 
the diversion of these dole funds to the 
institution and maintenance on a pro- 
per footing of a far better charity than 
that at present established—namely, a 
cottage hospital. They feel that it will 
be more for their permanent interest to 
have such an institution in their midst, 
than that they should receive half-yearly 
sums of money which they may se 
or perhaps mis-spend, as soon as they 
receive them. Your Lordships will 
appreciate the wise conduct of these 
canny Yorkshire folk. At the same 
time, in case of any charge being made 
that this is spoliation, and that no money 
assistance from the Charity will be hence- 
forth available for the deserving poor, I 
may say that some money will still be 
left ; the purchase of £3,000 of Consols 
will not exhaust the present funds of 
the Charity, and there will moreover 
be the annual rental of a farm which, 
under the scheme, is henceforth to be 
let out in allotments. As every one 
concerned in the parish, after full 
notice of the intention of the Commis- 
sioners has cordially acquiesced in the 
scheme, I need do no more now than 
ask your Lordships to read the Bill a 
second time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
2°." —(The Lord Sandford.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Monday 
next. } 
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819 Swaziland and the 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (PUR- 
CHASE) BILL. 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 

Reading, read. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: My Lords, this 
Bill isa very simple one, to which I 
think your Lordships will have no 
hesitation in giving a Second Reading. 
Its object is to enable the county 
councils of either counties or county 
Boroughs to purchase any existing 
manorial rights which may be in the 
possession of the lord or lady of the 
manor in the matter of weights and 
measures. The Bill is not com- 
pulsory—it creates no new offence of 
any kind, and imposes no new penalty ; 
it | eugene a willing purchaser and a 
willing seller, and gives the Parlia- 
mentary sanction which is required to 
the bargain which these persons may 
make between them. The immediate 
necessity for the Bill arises from 
the fact that such a bargain has 
been made between those who own 
rights in the matter of weights and 
measures in the Manor of Wake- 
field and the County Council of 
the West Riding of York. Under 
the Acts of 1878 and 1889 referring 
to weights and measures, with which 
no doubt your Lordships are ac- 

uainted, the County Councils are the 

Soni Authority for weights and 
measures; but there are some few 
instances (they are not many, and, 
with the exception of this one of Wake- 
field, I think I may say they are not 
of any real importance) in which these 
ne. ae remain in private hands. The 
sole object of the first clause, which is 
the main clause of the Bill, is to give 
Parliamentary sanction to the bargains 
for the transfer of these rights which 
may be completed ; and it is obviously 
sn the public interest that Public 
Authorities should have the appoint- 
ment of those who are to enforce 
these Acts and not a Private Autho- 
rity. The effect and purpose of 


Clause 2 is to provide for the adjust- 
ment of expenses between boroughs 
and counties, should any borough 
desire to obtain their share of the 
rights which the County Council may 
have purchased in the first instance. 
The Bill is not intended to apply to 
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Scotland or Ireland ; the Scotch Office 
and the Irish Office, having been con- 
sulted, say there is no occasion for it in 
either of these countries. The Bill has 
— through the other House of Par- 
iament without any amendment, and 
although there is one small Amendment 
which I shall ask your Lordships to in- 
sert, I do not think there is any further 
explanation which it is n for me 
to give, and I beg to move that the 
Bill be read a second time. 

Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 
2°." —(The Lord Balfour.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the whole House on Monday next. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (CAMBRIAN, &c.) 
BILL. 

Read 2* (according ‘to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the 
whole House on Tuesday next. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION. 


Moved to resolve— 


“That it is desirable that the Statute Law 
Revision Bill [#.1.] be referred to the Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament on 
Statute Law Revision (The Lord Chancellor) ; 

to; and a message ordered to be sent 
to the Commons to communicate this resolu- 
tion, and desire their concurrence. 


DUBLIN BARRACKS IMPROVEMENT 
BILL. 

Read 1*; to be printed; and to be 

read 2* on Tuesday next.—(The Earl 
Brownlow.) (No. 107.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Five o’clocl, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 13th May, 1892. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


SWAZILAND AND THE TRANSVAAL 


REPUBLIC. 
Mr. AINSLIE ranean. N., 
North Lonsdale) (for Mr. Isaacs, New- 
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County Galway 


I beg to ask the 
Under Secre of State for the Colonies 
isthere any truth in the statements made 
by the Colonial Press that notwith- 
standing the undertakings in the 
various Conventions of 1881, 1884, and 
1890, made with the South African 
Republic, each containing a declaration 
that the Swazis should remain inde- 
pendent, and in view of the necessity 
of further repressing the sale of female 
slaves still carried on in Swaziland, 
Her Majesty’s Government have made 
a promise to the President of the 
South African Republic to cede Swazi- 
land to that public before the 
expiration of the Convention of 1890; 
is he aware that about six millions 
sterling of British capital have been 
invested in Swaziland on the strength 
of the statement made in the House of 
Lords on the 4th August, 1890, that it 
was not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to hand over Swaziland to 
the South African Republic ; and is he 
also aware that Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
Prime Minister of the Cape of Good 
Hope, has proposed to obtain the 
consent of the South African Republic 
to join a Customs Union of all the 
South African Colonies and States in 
exchange for Swaziland ? 


“THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. pe Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 


teth): Her Majesty's Government 
have made no promise to the President 
of the South African Republic to cede 


Swaziland to that Republic. The 
Secretary of State is not aware of the 
amount of British capital, if any, 
which has been invested in Swaziland 
since August, 1890. As regards the 
last paragraph of the question, the 
Secretary of State has no knowledge of 
any such proposal. 


EXCISE OFFICERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the - 
sury whether the supervisors of Inland 
Revenue, who are generally between 45 
and 56 years of age at the time, have, 
in order to obtain promotion to the 
position of Inspectors, to submit them- 
selves to competitive examinations 
lasting three days, six hours each 
day, and consisting of the writing out, 
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of statements in the nature of essays ; 
whether at such an examination re- 
cently held at the Custom House in 
Dut.in, the late supervisor of Middle- 
ton, Gounty Cork, who was 52 years of 
age, after having been for a short time 
in the examination room, fell dead in one 
of the corridors attached to it, and left 
a widow and family; whether it is 
necessary to subject this class of public 
servants, at such a period of their 
lives, to competitive examinations, in 
order to ascertain their fitness for pro- 
motion to Inspectorships, or whether 
there is any other method; and whe- 
ther, in such latter event, he will con- 
sider the desirability of abolishing a 
system which involves competitive 
examinations of the kind five years 
only, in some cases, before the compul- 
sory retirement, on the ground of age, 
of those who have to submit themselves 
to them as the only means of obtaining 
promotion ? 

Tue SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): The 
examination is a pass and not a com- 
petitive one. The essays which have 
to be written are on subjects connected 
with the official duties of the candi- 
dates. The unfortunate death alluded 
to in the second paragraph was the 
result of natural causes, and in no way 
connected with the examination. The 
system has been in force for 50 years 
with satisfactory results. It is accept- 
able to the members of the Depart- 
ment generally, and I cannot suggest 
any improvement upon it. 


COUNTY GALWAY INFIRMARY. 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lor 

Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state at 
what date the County Galway Infirmary 
Bill will be introduced, in pursuance 
of public notice given in mber, 
1891, and in accordance with the 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant ; if 
he is aware that through that adver- 
tisement no steps were taken to elect 
a surgeon in the usual way, and, as a 
consequence, an election is now impos- 
sible owing to the death of a governor 
this year, which renders the number of 
qualified electors below that of an 
official quorum, and leaves the Infirmar 

derelict at the present moment; an 
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whether he is aware that, in support 
of the proposition that the Bill should 
be passed as an unopposed measure, 
resolutions were passed by the Grand 
Jury of the county, the Town Com- 
missioners, and by the citizens of Gal- 
way, at a public meeting convened by 
the Lord Bishop? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
The hon. Member will probably have 
noticed that I have put down a Motion 
to bring in the Bill to-day. The only 
thing I can say in regard to the ques- 
tion is, that no steps were taken to 
elect a surgeon in the usual way not 
because of any advertisement. The 
appointment was not made in conse- 
quence of the impossibility of making a 
quorum. 


THE McKINLEY TARIFF. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) (for Mr. P. Sran- 
HOPE, Wednesbury): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Foreign 
Office have requested and received 
from Her Majesty’s Minister at Wash- 
ington, as promised in answer to a 
question put in this House on 9th 
April of last year, a Report showing 
the effect of the McKinley Tariff Act 
upon the wages, employment, and cost 
of the necessaries of life of the working 
classes in the United States of 
America? 


*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FQREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 
Penrith): Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Washington informed us last year that 
the Commissioner’ of Labour, Mr. 
Wright, a gentleman of high reputation 
for fairness and intelligence, had been 
directed by the Senate to report, 

“On the effect of the tariff laws of the 

United States upon imports and exports, the 
growth, development, production, and prices 
of agriculturai and manufactured articles, and 
upon wages, domestic and foreign.” 
Under these circumstances it was not 
thought necessary to call upon Sir J. 
Pauncefote for dnother Report. Mr. 
Wright’s Report was only presented to 
the Senate yesterday, but as soon as it 
is received here a copy of it will be 
placed in the Library. 


Mr. Pinkerton 


{COMMONS} 
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THE TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board when the 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis may 
be expected to issue its Report ? : 

“Toe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rrrcuiz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): 
I am informed that it is hoped that all 
the experiments will be completed by 
the autumn, but then some time must 
elapse before the whole of the informa- 
tion obtained by the Commission can 
be fully examined and reported on. 


SILVER CURRENCY CONFERENCE. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the delegates appointed to 
represent Her Majesty’s Government 
at the Conference invited by the United 
States ‘‘to consider by what means, if 
any, the use of silver can be increased 
in the currency system of the nations,” 
will be permitted to treat the adoption 
by this country of a legal fixed ratio 
between gold and silver as an open 
question ? 

Tse CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. GoscHen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I think 
I may inform the hon. Member that it 
would be contrary to precedent and 
also to expediency that a premature 
declaration should be made as to 
instructions to be given to delegates 
at any Conference appointed to repre- 
sent this country. I am unable to in- 
form the hon. Member what instruc- 
tions will be given, and I may further 
add Her Majesty’s Government have 
not yet themselves considered the pre- 
cise terms of the instructions. 

Mr. PICTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman kindly say when I might 
with propriety ask the question? 
When the instructions have been given, 
will he allow the question to be asked ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN :; I think the hon. 
Member will find that in the past the 
practice has been observed not to make 
known the instructions to delegates 
while the Conference is sitsing. Sup- 
— negotiations were going on and our 

elegates were instructed to obtain some 
particular solution, the realisation of 
this solution might be compromised if 
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those taking part in the Conference 


knew precisely the instructions given 
to our delegates. Confidence must be 
reposed in Her Majesty’s Government, 
the House, of course, being at liberty to 
disallow any arrangements that may be 
come to. 


CONVICTIONS FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he will 
consent to amend the Return of the 
hon. Member for South Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Francis Parker) on convictions for 
drunkenness, by adding a column to be 
filled in by the number of convictions 
in each locality of publicans for supply- 
ing intoxicating liquor to drunken 
persons, or permitting drunkenness on 
their premises ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.SruartTWokrt ey, Sheffield, 
Hallam) (who replied) : The Return of 
the hon. Member for South Oxford- 
shire has been ordered and could not 
conveniently be extended in the way 
desired. Moreover, the information 
which the hon. Member speaks of in 
his question appears already in the 
annual volume of judicial statistics. 
In the volume for 1890, issued last 
year, he wili find this information on 
pages 25 and 32. 

Mr. SUMMERS: Do the statistics 
make distinction between districts ? 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY: They 
show by districts in counties and 
prre. ge the number of persons pro- 
ceeded against, but of convictions they 
show only the totals. I may say the 
whole question of the form of these 
judicial statistics is under considera- 
tion, and the subject raised in the 
question of the hon. Member will not 
be lost sight of. 


RENT-CHAKGE OF SMALL 
HOLDINGS. 
Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn) had notice of the following 
uestion :—To ask the President of the 
ard of Agriculture, as the perpetual 
rent-charge payable by a tenant pur- 
chaser under Clause 5 of the Small 
Agricultural Holdings Bill is to be only 
of an amount to include the yearly 
interests which the County Councils 
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have to pay on the corresponding debt 
which they have incurred, but is not to 
include any yearly contribution to a 
Sinking Fund in repayment of the prin- 
cipal of such debt, from what source 
are the County Councils to provide the 
sum needful to repay the whole of the 
principal of the debt within 50 years, 
as provided by Clause 12 of the Bill; 
and if the said perpetual rent-charge is 
to include a yearly contribution to a 
Sinking Fund for the gradual repayment 
of the principal of the debt, what will be 
done with that yearly contribution 
after the whole of the debt incurred in 
respect of the sale of a holding has 
been paid off? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question of 
the hon. Member for Elgin is not in 
Order, inasmuch as it is of an argu- 
mentative character, having reference 
to a Bill now before the House and 
actually in progress in Committee. 


Immigration. 


LABOURERS IN THE ROYAL PARKS, 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works what reply he is 
prepared to give to the memorial 
addressed to him from workmen 
employed in his Department in St. 
James's and Hyde Parks and in Ken- 
sington Gardens, praying that wages, 
hours of employment, and holidays 
may be granted to them on similar 
terms to those granted to the employees 
of the London County Council? 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puiunxet, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The memorial from workmen 
employed in St. James’s and Hyde 
Parks and Kensington Gardens referred 
to in the question is receiving my care- 
ful consideration, and I am making 
inquiries on the subject ; but the hon. 
Member is doubtless aware that only 
two years ago we added £1,000 to the 
Estimates for the purpose of improving 
the pay of labourers employed in the 
Royal Parks. When I have been able 
to reply to the memorialists I shall be 
happy to answer his question. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION, 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he is now in 
a position to fix a day upon which the 
Government will place the House in 
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possession of the results of their con- 
sideration of the question of alien 
immigration into this country ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): A Bill on this subject is in 
charge of my right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary, and I believe he will 
be in a position to introduce it soon. 


THE EIGHT HOURS BILL. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.); I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he can fix 
a day for the discussion of the Eight 
Hours Bill ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
it will hardly be possible to find time 
for the discussion of this measure, 
which, however, I the less regret, as a 
very full discussion on the same sub- 
ject, though in a less comprehensive 
form, took place in the House a short 
time since on the question of eight 
hours for mining labour. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
might it not be possible for him to find 
some time—I will not say a day—after 
the Whitsuntide Recess ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I cannot give any promise. If once we 
begin to give way in favour of any par- 
ticular Bill we shall day after day have 
other appeals from other hon. Members 
in favour of measures in which they 
may be interested, and it would be im- 
possible for the Government to attempt 
to distinguish between the relative 
value and importance of the different 
claims put forward. 


INFANTS (BETTING *.ND LOANS) ACT. 


- Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General if he 
is aware that, since the passing of the 
Infants (Betting and Loans) Act, 
numerous advertisements have appeared 
in the newspapers, inviting the persons 
to whom they are addressed to borrow 
money from the advertisers, and that 
many of these advertisements are 
directly addressed, to minors, clerks, 
and reversioners ; and whether it is an 
offence under the Act for any person to 
send, or cause to be sent, to infants 
newspapers containing such advertise- 
ments ? 


Mr. James Lowther 


{COMMONS} 








Lake Nyassa. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I am not 
aware of the circumstances mentioned 
in the first paragraph of the hon. 
Gentleman’s question. I cannot say 
whether the sending of a newspaper 
containing such advertisements as the 
hon. Gentleman refers to is an offence. 
That would depend upon the cireum- 
stances of the case. 
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THE NEW COINAGE. 

Mr. COGHILL (Neweastle-under- 
Lyme) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether it is true, as 
stated by the Staffordshire Evening 
Post, that— 

“The reforms so persistently advocated in 
some quarters of stamping the value of all 
coins upon them has not been adopted in the 
new designs which the Coinage Committee 
have recommended for adoption ” ; 
if so, what are the coins on which it 
is proposed to omit any expression of 
value ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not think it 
would be quite fair to disclose the re- 
commendation of the Coinage Com- 
mittee on one point before the Report 
generally is ready for publication. 
That Report isin an advanced state, 
and very soon it will be possible to lay 
it on the Table. So far as I am ac- 
quainted with the views of the Com- 
mittee on the question of indicating 
the value on coins, I feel sure they 
will commend themselves to practical 
persons of banking experience. There 
are three bankers on the Committee, 
who no doubt will give the fullest 
attention to the question of having the 
value indicated on coins where con- 
fusion is likely to occur. 


GUNBOATS FOR LAKE NYASSA. 

Sm A. BORTHWICK (Kensington, 
S.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether, seeing the great 
influence that the presence and move- 
ment of the two torpedo vessels on the 
Zambesi belonging to the Navy has 
exercised in maintaining order and 
assisting in the stopping of the slave 
trade, it would be possible to transfer 
those vessels to Lake Nyassa where 
their operation could be even more 
useful ? 














London 


Tae FIRST LORD or rue AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord Georce Hamitron, 
Middlesex, ing): I am obliged to 
the hon. Gentleman for his suggestion, 
but there are great difficulties in giving 
effect to his wishes in the way he 
suggests. The gunboats maintained 
for service on the Zambesi are only 
adapted for river work; they cannot 
be taken to pieces and carried over- 
land ; moreover, their services cannot 
yet be dispensed with on the Zambesi. 
The Government have, however, decided 
to build two gunboats specially for 
service on Lake Nyassa ; orders have 
been given for their construction, ‘and 
arrangements have been made for send- 
ing them out as soon as the depth of 
water in the river permits of their 
ascent, which will be early in the 
autumn. The presence of these vessels 
on the Lake will, we are confident, be 
of material assistance in arresting the 
slave trade at one of its sources. 
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SPANISH IMPORT TARIFF. 


Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the United Kingdom, 
under existing Treaties with Spain, is 
entitled to its imports into that country 
coming under the Most Favoured 
Nation Clause until 30th June of the 
present year ; whether the tariff on 
linen yarns imported into Spain from 
Austria-Hungary is equal to 27°42 
pesetas for Nos. 1 to 20, and whether 
a Circular issued by the Director 
General of Customs in Madrid on 11th 
April last ordered that such numbers of 
linen yarns must pay 45 pesetas, not 
only in future, but retrospectively on 
all imported since 1st February last and 
which had been cleared at the lower 
rate of duty, whereas the notice which 
appeared in the Gazette of 10th 
February last stated that 

“The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Spain and Austria-Hun of 3rd 
a mo oa a 300, os remain in 
orce un une, exce as regards 
spirits and alcohols,” - 
and in a telegram sent by the 
Minister of Finance at Madrid on Ist 
February to the Collectors of Customs 
at Barcelona and other Spanish ports 
it is stated that goods from Austria- 
Hun should enjoy the tariff 
annexed to its Treaty, subsequent to 
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which up to 11th April British yarns 
were itted at the same rate; 


whether it has been brought to the 
knowledge of the Government that 
British merchants, acting on the notice 
in the Gazette and the telegram of the 
Spanish Minister of Finance, entered 
into contracts and transactions which 
have involved serious inconvenience and 
loss, consequent on the sudden and 
retrospective increase of the duty on 
linen yarns imported from this count 

into Spain since Ist February; an 

whether, in the circumstances, Her 
Majesty’s Government will endeavour 
to obtain compensation from the 
Government of Spain for the injury 
British merchants have suffered, or 
will press for the admission of British 
linen yarns until 30th June at the 
Austria-Hungary tariff rate, in accord- 
ance with the Gazette notice and the 
instructions of the Minister of Finance 


in February last ? 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The answers 
to the first and third paragraphs are in 
the affirmative. As to the series of 
questions contained in the second para- 
graph, the Spanish Government state 
that the special rates for linen yarns, 
stipulated-for in the Austro-Hungarian 
Treaty of 1880, ceased to exist on the 
14th March, 1887, at the termination 
of the period agreed upon for the dura- 
tion of those special rates. The 
general tariff for linen yarns then came 
into force and remained in force until 
the 1st February, 1892 when the 
present tariff became operative. Her 
Majesty’s Government have not found 
themselves able to accept the contention 
of the Spanish Government, and the 
have consequently adopted the secon 
alternative suggested in the last para- 
graph of the hon. Member’s question. 


LONDON STREET ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. COGHILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State forthe Home Depart- 
ment whether he can state what 
was the number of accidents occurring 
in the streets of the Metropolis during 
the year 1891 ; whether there was any 
increase or decrease on the number 
recorded during the year 1890; and 
how many accidents resulted in death 
and how many in personal injuries ? 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, E.): The 
total number of street accidents during 
the year 1891 was 5,784, being an 
increase of 56 as compared with the 
total number in 1890. The number 
of fatal accidents in 1891 was 147, being 
an increase of three as compared with 
the number in 1890. 

Mr. .COGHILL: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman taken any steps to 
diminish the number of accidents 
since his attention was called to the 
matter a year ago ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It is not easy 
to take any steps to efficiently diminish 
the dangers that must necessarily 
attend such crowded streets as we 
have in London. The number of 
points at which the police do their 
best to check and regulate the traffic 
have been increased during late years. 


POLYNESIAN LABOUR IN 
QUEENSLAND. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Glouces- 
ter, Cirencester): I beg to ask the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies a ques- 
tion of which I have given private 
notice. Is it true, as reported in a 
Times telegram to-day, that the Royal 
Assent has been given to the Bill lately 

d by the Queensland Government 
or the resuscitation of the traffic with 
Kanaka, which has been called the 
“« White Slave Trade ” ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I have 
seen the telegram, which is sub- 
stantially correct. A telegram has also 
been received through the Agent Gene- 
ral of Queensland, which I will read— 


“Governor of Queensland out of reach of 
telegraphic communication. Act has been 
assented to. Merely repeals prohibition of 
issue of licences after 90. Present regulations 
remain in force untilamended. Revised regu- 
lations, still more stringent, ready. Will be 
issued immediately on Governor’s return. 
Government fully recognise necessity stringent 

tions. Fully determined to prevent in- 
fringement. Many return Islanders waiting 
to Islands. It is pro; to issue 
recruiting licences under conditions of revised 
regulation to ships taking them. 8S in- 
dustry already shows revival. atter 
of importance to afford e facility for sup- 
ply of labour as soon as possible.” 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM : Consider- 
ing the deep interest taken in the 
country on this question, will the right 


{COMMONS} 
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hon. Gentleman not telegraph for these 
revised regulations, and have them laid 
on the Table of the House ? 


*Baron H. pe WORMS: I cannot 
romise to do that. The hon. Mem- 

r will see from the Paper which 
I shali shortly present that, as I have 
already stated, immigration has for 
the last five years been carried on 
without any complaint. Before licences 
can be issued, the regulations are to be 
made still more stringent. Under these 
circumstances, and having regard to 
the assurances contained in the tele- 
gram I have read, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do not entertain any doubt 
as to the efficiency of the safeguards 
proposed by the Queensland Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. PICTON: he right hon. 
Gentleman has not stated whether or 
not the Royal Assent has been given. 
He said the Governor’s assent had been 
given. I suppose that can be over- 
ridden by the Royal Prerogative? Has 
the final assent of the Crown been 
given ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: The hon. 
Member is under a misapprehension. 
The Bill has become law ; and unless it 
is disallowed, it is in force. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the High Commissioner of the Pacific 
will look after the recruiting? Will 
the recruiting outside of British do- 
minions come within the cognisance of 
our Agent? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS. | think the 
explanation I have given to the House 
is satisfactory. I have no reason to 
doubt for a moment the sincerity of 
the assurance given us by the Queens- 
land Government. 


THE ISSUE OF WRITS AT BELFAST. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland, 
with reference to the establishment of 
a District Registry for the issue of 
writs of summons in Belfast, whether 
the conference of the Judges, as pro- 
mised before the Recess, has yet been 
held on the subject ; and whether he is 
aware that the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce, and all other mercantile 
bodies in Belfast, desire the immediate 
establishment of such a registry there? 
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Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): I am informed by the 
Lord Chancellor that he has con- 
ferred with the Judges on this subject, 
and so far as they are aware there is 
no practical inconvenience under the 
present system. He has not received 
any communication from any body in 
Belfast, either mercantile or legal. Of 
course, if the Lord Chancellor does 
receive such a communication he will 
give it his careful consideration, and it 
may be necessary afterwards to com- 
municate with the Treasury on the 
matter. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has not the Lord 
Chancellor received a communication 
from the Belfast Chamber of Commerce 
on the subject ? 

Mr. MADDEN: So far as I am 
aware, the Lord Chancellor has not 
received such a communication. If he 
did, it would of course be a communi- 
cation of great importance, and would 
receive his very careful attention. 

Mr. McCARTAN (Down, 8.) : Is the 
right hon. Gentieman aware that copies 
of the resolution passed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce were sent to hon. 
Members of this House; is it not a fact 
that in England there are eighty dis- 
trict registries ; and does the right hon. 
Gentleman know there is great incon- 
venience in Belfast owing to the 
absence of a registry, as at present it 
takes three days after the issue of a 
summons before service can be ob- 
tained ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Lord Chan- 
cellor did not express any opinion on 
the merits of the question, but he is 
giving the matter his careful considera- 
tion. I may point out that the Lord 
Chancellor is not a Member of the 
House. 
oe MAC NEILL: He was a Mem- 

r. 


THE COLONISATION OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) ; 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the Imperial Govern- 
ment have arranged to advance £150,000 
to the Government of British Columbia 
for the purposes of colonisation in that 
country ; if so, at what rate of inte- 
rest, on what security, and for what 
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period; in what sums and at what 
dates will the said principal sum be 
advanced ; what will be the constitu- 
tion of the authority to be appointed to 
carry out the details of the work; from 
what part or parts of the United King- 
dom will the families to be colonised be 
chosen, and when is it proposed to 
commence to send them out; on what 
principle will such families or persons 
be chosen, and by whom ; and is the 
work to be carried out entirely under 
Government supervision, or will the 
organisation of any private commercial 
company be utilised in any way for 
this purpose ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: We have been in- 
formed by the Government of British 
Columbia that an Act has been passed 
by the Legislature of that Province to 
authorise the acceptance of the offer 
made by Her Majesty’s Government of 
an advance of £150,000 for the purpose 
of crofter colonisation in that country. 
It is proposed that this sum should be 
lent in three instalments of £50,000 
each, the second and third instalments 
not to be advanced until the first and 
second instalments have been spent. 
The rate of interest will be three per 
cent., and the security will be the 
guarantee of the British Columbian 
Government. Repayment is to begin 
after five years and to be spread over a 
period of twenty-five years. It is pro- 
posed to commence colonisation under 
this arrangement as soon as possible. 
The Government of British Columbia 
contemplate sending a Representative 
to confer with Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment upon the details of the scheme. 
The hon. Member will understand, 
therefore, that the details of organisa- 
tion about which he asks are not settled 
yet. Legislation will, of course, be 
needed before the proposed advance 
can be made, so that the House will 
have full opportunity for considering 
the scheme a it is complete. 


Mr. SETON-KARR: I wish to ask 
whether any families will be sent out 
this year ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : That will depend 
on the representation of the British 
Columbian Representative who is 
coming over, but who has not yet 
arrived. 
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Mr. SETON-KARR: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give me some informa- 
tion as to the last clause of my ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: On that I shall 
have to confer with the Representative 
of the British Columbian Government. 
The point is not yet settled. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, §.): 
Will the First Lord say when he pro- 
poses to take the Indian Councils Act 
Amendment Bill? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If there is 
time I shall take it before seven. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Is the First 
Lord of the Treasury now able to fix 
a definite time for the Second Reading 
of the Irish Local Government Bill ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The progress 
of the Local Government Bill for 
Ireland will depend upon the advance 
we make with the Bill we are now 
engaged upon—the Small Holdings 
Bill. We cannot take it before we 
finish the Committee stage. 

Mr. PICTON: Are we to understand 
that the Budget Bill is definitely fixed 
for Monday ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps I 
ought to qualify my previous answer. 
I understand it would be inconvenient 
to many gentlemen to begin the dis- 
cussion of such a Bill as the Irish 
Local Government Bill on Tuesday or 
Friday, and therefore I cannot pledge 
myself on the point. Supposing 
business so fell out, some other 
business might have to be taken in 
order to commence the discussion of 
the Bill on Thursday or Monday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SMALL AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
BILL.—(No. 183.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress, 12th May.] 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 7. : 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, 
line 5, to leave out from the word 
‘« shall” to the word “ be,” in line 7.— 
(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


{COMMONS} 
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Question yp ‘That the words 

— to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): When Progress was moved 
last night we ‘were discussing this 
question, which really is one of very 
great importance; and now that I 
have had an opportunity of still 
further discussing it, I am more than 
ever impressed with the seriousness 
of the mistake the Committee will 
make unless something is done to meet 
the possibilities of the case we sug- 
gested last night. Let me remind the 
Committee that there are two interests 
we have to protect: the interests of the 
County Council—that is to say, of the 
ratepayers—and also the interests of 
the landowners who are concerned in 
this matter. I shall later show where 
we are all interested in protecting the 
interests of the landowners. In the first 
place, I will deal only with the case of 
the representatives of the community, 
who, under this Bill, are asked to runa 
very considerable risk and to expend 
public money fora great public service. 
That public service is the creation of 
peasant proprietors; and we pointed 
out last night that under the clause as 
it stands, after the peasant proprietors 
have been created by this Bill, it will be 
perfectly possible, after the expiry of 
ten years, for the owner ot the land to 
sell it to speculative builders or other 
people, and to turn what was intended 
to be a great social reform into a mere 
speculation, which would in no degree 
fulfil the objects and intentions of 
Parliament. Therefore, [ say in the 
interests of the ratepayers, we are 
bound to see that their sacrifices secure 
the object which we have in view. 
Now, Sir, I turn to the interests of the 
landowners, and I have said we are in- 
terested in protecting them. If we do 
not, what will be the result? If the 
landowners are to be injured or to run 
the risk of injury in selling their land 
for this purpose, of course—at all events 
so long as the Act is voluntary—no 
landowner in his senses will dream of 
selling his land for the purposes of the 
Act, and the measure will become a dead 
letter. The Minister for Agriculture, 
answering our objections last night, 
said that if the landlord feared any 
such possibility as I suggested, he had 
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the remedy in his own hand—that he 
neednot sell his land. Well, I may 
say, having thought the matter over 
carefuily, I am of opinion that any land- 
lord who does sell land, if the Bill re- 
mains in its present form, will be a very 
imprudent and a very foolish person. 
I must repeat what I said in order to 
make this perfectly clear. The owners 
of large estates ae Phan I hope will— 
in some number of cases be extremely 
willing to sell portions of their estates for 
the purpose of creating peasant pro- 

ietors. Having done so, ten years 
eer: if the small owners either can 
themselves, or with the assistance of 
any other person, pay off the remaining 
instalments, they will then become 
absolute owners of the land ; they can 
do with it what they please, and the 
conditions which we insert in the Bill 
against sub-dividing, sub-letting, or 
using the land for any other than the 
agricultural purpose which the Bill has 
in view—all these conditions fall to 
the ground, and the small owner is 
absolute owner. He can put up a 
factory, a row of small cottages; in- 
deed, he can use it for any purpose, 
however objectionable to the owner of 
the estate. Is it likely that any land- 
lord in his senses is going to put him- 
self entirely at the mercy of a 
possible absolute owner of land which 
he might be willing to part with for the 
es of small holdings? What we 

ave proposed is that the conditions, 
which I think everybody will admit to 
be reasonable—although, if we were to 
discuss them they might be capable of 
some variation—shail be made per 
manent, and that when the County 
Councils have advanced money for 
these purposes, they shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the pur- 
poses shall be fulfilled; or, if from 
any circumstances it is found im- 
possible to work the land at a profit, or 
the land becomes necessary for an ex- 
tension of the towns or villages, then, 
in that case, the profit ought not to go to 
the small owner, who has been created 
by the money of the State, but ought 
to go either to the County Council 
which has afforded him this opportunity 
with the funds of the ratepayers, or to 
the landowner who would otherwise 
have been entitled to it, and who has 
abandoned all the prospects of an im- 
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provement in value for a public pur- 
pose which has ceased to be possible. We 
propose, therefore, to omit the words 
which make the small owner absolute 
owner, without any condition, at the 
expiry of ten years, or so soon 
as the instalments have been paid up. 
The Minister of Agriculture could not 
see his way to accept our view of this 
question last night. But he was not 
able—perhaps for lack of time—to show 
that I had in any way exaggerated the 
possibilities of the Bill as it now 
stands. I have been endeavouring to 
find some possible compromise or 
arrangement of this matter which 
might meet with the approval of, and at 
the same time not be inconsistent with 
what has fallen from, the right hon. 
Gentleman. Before coming to that, 
however, let me say that what we are 
now discussing is not a Party question. 
It has been to me a great surprise that 
a proposition which is made primarily 
of course in the interest of the rate- 
payers, and secondly in the interest of 
the landowners, should hitherto have 
received so little support from the 
other side of the House. The only 
difference between my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Chaplin) and myself is as to the 
best way to accomplish the same 
thing. I understand he fears that a 
person desirous of becoming a small 
holder will be deterred from doing so 
if his ownership is clogged by any con- 
ditions, and that for that reason he 
opposes the Amendment. I do not 
understand that he is blind to the extreme 
possible inconvenience of the clause as it 
stands. Let me say in answer to his 
objection that I do not think it has 
any force, because, what is the position 
of the person who wants to be a small 
holder? At that time he has no con- 
ception of building speculation. He 
does not enter upon the land with any 
intention of making a profit by a pro- 
bable increased value, nor does he 
intend to be an annoyance to the 
rec ype landowner. If any idea of that . 
ind ever arises in his mind it will be 
probably suggested to him by some out- 
sider, by a jerry-builder, for instance, or 
some speculator in land, at a later 
period. But at the time he is desirous 
of taking advantage of this Act it will 
give him everything he can wish for— 
absolute ownership for the purpose of 
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cultivation. The only way in which 
it restricts him is that it prevents him 
from changing his intention of being a 
cultivator of the soil and becoming a 
land speculator or builder. Now I 
come to the suggestion which I respect- 
fully submit to my right hon. Friend, 
and it is this: if he does not see his way 
to maintain these conditions in the Bill 
permanently, he should, at all events, 
follow what has been suggested to him 
as the usual course where land is 
allowed to be taken by railway com- 
panies and by other public bodies, 
namely, that whenever a small holder, 
who has obtained land for a particular 
purpose, wishes to sell it for a different 
purpose he shall offer the right of pre- 
emption to the landowner of whom he 
has bought it, or to the County Council, 
who have also a claim since they 
have assisted him to buy it. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): Or to the 
adjoining owner. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Quite so. 
If something of that kind is done—and 
I think it will be possible to introduce 
a new clause on Report—all tempta- 
tion would be taken away from the 
small holder to do the thing which 
otherwise I think he will be tempted to 
do. Take the case of Birmingham, 
where the County Council might 
be willing to carry out this Act. 
At the present time you can buy 
land in most directions at a small 
distance from Birmingham at £100 an 
acre, and yet land almost contiguous is 
worth £500 or £1,000an acre. It all 
depends upon accident, or whether or 
not large works have been established 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Now, 
all this land which could be taken for 
the purpose of creating small holdings 
at £100 an acre may in the course of a 
few years become the object of ambition 
on the part of some speculating builder, 
and the price may rise to £500 or 
more an acre. In such a case as this 
I think the small owner should not be 
allowed to part with his land for other 
than agricultural purposes. If he wants 
to give up his agricultural holding, un- 
doubtedly he should offer it to the 
County Council or to the landowner 
from whom it was bought, or to 
both. My suggestion to the right 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, is whether 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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it would not be possible to introduce a 
clause of this kind in the Committee 
stage, or possibly in the Report stage. 
ome) Mr. JAMES LOWTHER 
(Kent, Thanet): Before my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Chaplin) replies to the 
speech which has just been made, I 
should like to say that I am not desirous 
of hurrying him into a reconsideration of 
the draft of this Bill, and I think the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. J. Chamberlain) that 
the subject should be carefully con- 
sidered with the view of bringing up an 
amended clause is, perhaps, the best 
method of getting out of the present 
difficulty. I must say that I entirely 
agree with what has fallen from my 
right hon. Friend opposite as to the 
great danger we run of neutralising the 
objects of this Bill by the retention of 
the words now proposed to be omitted. 
As I understand it, the intention of 
Parliament is to enable small holdings 
to be created for agricultural purposes. 
It is nopart of our duty to assist British 
labourers or mechanics to acquire 
eligible plots of land in order that they 
may make a profit by selling at an en- 
hanced price. What we desire is that the 
land shall be held permanently upon 
the conditions now laid down ; but as 
far as I can see, there is nothing in the 
Bill as it now stands to prevent a 
serious injury being inflicted upon the 
adjoining property. It seems to me 
that the fairest way of approaching 
this matter would be to follow the 
course adopted by railways when they 
cease to use land for the purposes for 
which it was obtained, but with some 
modification, because if I recollect 
aright, the adjoining owners have the 
right of pre-emption at a valuation. But 
a valuation must include other con- 
siderations, such as the possibility of 
enhanced value, and towards which the 
small holders may not in the least con- 
tribute. I therefore think that if 
small holder wishes to seil his land for 
purposes other than agriculture, the 
owner from whom he bought it, or the 
owner of the adjoining property, should 
have the right of pre-emption at 4 
price not exceeding that which he gave 
for it in the first instance, plus compen- 
sation for any obvious improvements. 
That seems to me to be a just method 
on which to proceed. I do not think 
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the County Council would have any 
claim to the enhanced value of land in 
cases of this kind. Now, I must point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of this Bill, that while he is right 
in resisting any proposal that would 
have a tendency to discourage the ac- 
quisition of land, and while I agree with 
him that the purchaser should have a 
freehold for the purposes of agriculture, 
still I think he should not go further 
in that direction, and I hope he will 
not be hurried into any decision, but 
give this matter his careful considera- 
tion with the view of bringing up an 
amended clause. 

*Mr. THOMAS H. BOLTON (St. 
Pancras, N.): I should like to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) to the effect of 
his proposal, that either the land- 
owners who have sold the land to the 
County Council or the County Council 
itself should have the right of pre- 
emption in accordance with the usual 
rule that prevails when’ railway com- 
panies take iand for their undertakings. 
Well, the effect of that would be that 
these landowners or the County Council 
would have the power to buy back ten 
years hence the land with the im- 
provements. (An hon. Memper: Sub- 
ject to compensation.) The hon. Mem- 
ber says, ‘‘ subject to compensation ” 
but only for improvements made by 
the tenant. But has he considered the 
difficulty of settling the difference 
between the improved value attributable 
to unearned increment, and that attri- 
butable to improvements made by the 
tenant? Has he considered the ex- 
pensive law-suits he will land every one 
of those unfortunate people in who 
attempts to enforce his right to com- 
pensation against the right of pre- 
emption of the County Council, or the 
landowner who many years before sold 
his land to the County Council? If the 
County Council is to appropriate the 
whole of the unearned increment, it 
will be doing exactly what was decided 
in this House a few days ago it should 
not do when the Local Authorities (Pur- 


chase of Land) Bill was rejected. I con- 


tend that if you are going to import ques- 
tions and considerations of unearned 
increment into dealings with these 
small parcels of land you will certainly 
terrify persons from having anything to 
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do with land under the Bill. And I ap- 
peal to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (the Attorney General), who has 
had probably more experience in com- 
pensation cases than any professional 
gentleman in this House, whether the 
introduction of a clause of this kind 
will not hold out a future prospect in 
connection with every one of these 
small holdings of litigation of the 
most troublesome and difficult and 
possibly most expensive kind? The 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) artfully appealed to the 
sentimental feelings of the landowners 
who sit on the opposite side of the 
House, and he welds the two things 
together—the right of the landowner 
to have his land back, and the right 
of the Council to take land upon which 
public money has been risked, and to 
use it for public purposes. And he also 
associates with it the desire of gentle- 
men on this side of the House that this 
Bill should be used only to create and 
perpetuate a peasant proprietary. If the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
is embodied in the Bill, the landowners 
may be sure that they will never be 
allowed to seize the unearned incre- 
ment. The first instance of anything 
of the kind would result in such an 
expression of public feeling that the law 
would have to be altered. The proposi- 
tion would absolutely deter any man 
of foresight and common sense from 
having anything to do with land to be 
acquired under the Bill. The proper 
course is to give the small holder the 
landas free from restrictions as possible, 
so that when he has paid for it he may 
do what he pleases, and look upon it 
as a property in which he has invested 
his savings for the benefit of himself 
and his family, and be encouraged 
to improve it. I think you ought 
to leave the question of whether 
any of this land may hereafter be 
required for cottage building or other 
purposes to be determinec by the 
future necessities of the locality. 
{ do not see such terrible consequences 
in land being used for cottages, nor 
even for the purposes of a manufactory. 
But these are special cases, and not once 
in five hun times will any of the 
land be uired for these purposes 
The land will, in the main, continue to 
be used for purposes of agricultural or 
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market garden cultivation, and the 


man whc buys in the first instance | agree 


will cultivate or sell the land to some- 
one else who will also cultivate. These 
terrible instances of the possible appro- 
priation of the land to other purposes 
are mere inventions conjured up by 
the fertile imagination of people who 
are either ignorant of the effect of what 
they purpose, or who do not desire the 
Bill to pass, or who want to so injure 
it as to render it inoperative. I think 
the Government deserve every credit for 
having brought this Billforward. The 
Bill is a Bill, and will be very 
useful; and though it will not remove 
agricultural depression, it will provide 
a ladder by which the labouring man 
may climb into the position of a small 
farmer. It is, of course, an experiment, 
but if it is successful it will be ex- 
tended and we may confidently hope to 
see considerable benefit from it accrue 
to # very large number of thrifty, in- 
dustrious, and deserving people. 


*(3.12.) THe PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham has met the ob- 
jections of the Government to the 
Amendment that has been moved in so 
reasonable and temperate a spirit that 
I cannot do otherwise than attempt to 
meet him in the same spirit. The 
objections of the right hon. Gentleman 
are twofold. He wishes to guard 
against the object of the County Council 
and of the Bill being defeated, and he 
wishes to protect the landlords against 
some of ihe future consequences which 
he apprehends from the Bill, if it 
heallieenen in its present form. For my 
own part, I think the dangers are to a 
great extent exaggerated. It may be 
the case that when small holdings are 
created builders and speculators will go 
into the market and buy them with the 
object of devoting them to other pur- 
poses than those of agriculture. But 
if that is to be so, why is it that these 
same builders and speculators, being 
men of wealth and in a position to buy 
land at the present time, do not buy 
up land for those purposes now ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): The landlords will 
not sell it. 


Mr. Thomas H. Bolton 


{COMMONS} 








*Mr. CHAPLIN: That I do not 
with. I am a landlord my- 
self, and I should be very glad to 
sell a great deal of land. As a matter 
of fact, there are large quantities of land 
in the market which would be available if 
there were any demand. That is one 
ground which makes me hesitate, and 
another reason, I think, diminishes the 
ground for any Amendment whatever. 
As a matter of fact, I think we may be 
fully certain that the payment for all 
these small holdings or the major part 
of it will not be made or completed 
until the expiration of fifty years from 
now. Most of them will paid for 
by instalments, if not ali ; and fifty years 
is quite long enough for us to look for- 
ward to now. On the other hand, I 
own that there is something attractive 
in the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he has not asked 
me to give any pledge on the subject 
or to do more than consider the 
matter ; and I am bound to say I could 
not give a pledge because, attractive 
though it may be, I have some sort of 
suspicion, especially after listening to 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. T. H. 
Bolton), that the proposal may be sur- 
rounded and encumbered with difli- 
culties that have not been apparent to 
the right hon. Gentleman, and are not 
at this moment apparent to me. I am 
afraid these difficulties may exist, and 
therefore, in anything I may say upon 
the subject this afternoon, I cannot go 
further than this: that I wi!l willingly 
undertake to consider with the utmost 
care the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and if I see my way to 

ive effect to that proposal I will intro- 

uce a clause at a later period. More 
than that I cannot say this afternoon, 
and I make no pledge more than this: 
that I think the right hon. Gentleman's 
suggestion is worthy of every considera- 
tion, and that consideration I am pre- 
pared to give to it before coming to a 
final decision. In the ordinary course, 
therefore, the clause would be carried 
as it stands, and any Amendments 
which would have been moved may be 
introduced when the clause comes up 
afterwards. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : After the 
speech of the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, who has at last seen the 
importance of these Amendments, and 
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has promised to consider the matter 
fully, I beg leave to withdraw my 
Amendment. With respect to the 
fear entertained by the right hon. 
Gentleman and the hon. Member for 
St. Pancras (Mr. T. H. Bolton), that 
money will be wasted in legal proceed- 
ings as to the settlement of the value of 
the holdings, they should bear in mind 
that the value would be as an agricultu- 
ral holding, without any value for build- 
ings or anything else, and would, there- 
fore, be a very simple matter, and need 
involve but very small expense. in the 
case of a transfer. With respect to 
compensation for improvements, the 

hole thing is quite clear, and I fail to 
see where the difficulty would come in. 

*(3.20.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM 
(Gloucester, Cirencester): I hope the 
Committee will think very seriously 
about this question of ten years. If 
this were a Bill to create small land 
speculators I could understand the 
contention of the hon. Member for St. 
Pancras (Mr. T. H. Bolton), but it pro- 
fesses to be a Bill to create smali agri- 
cultural holdings ; and if we are going 
to create them, and at the end of ten 
years turn them over to land specu- 
lators, all the trouble that we have 
taken over this Bill will have been 
thrown away. We ought,I think, to 
take care that the Bill does not lend 
itself to the schemes of speculators and 
jerrymanderers. We ought, I think, to 
take care that there should be a pre- 
emption; and that so long as the 
County Council can use the iand for 
the purposes of this Bill, they should 
have the pre-emption ; and if they fail, 
by all manner of means let the pre- 
emption in the second instance go to 
the landlord who parts with his land 
voluntarily for the sake of this ex- 
periment and for no other purpose. 
A good deal has been said about this 
Bill being a ladder. We do not want 
to raise a ladder by which a few men 
may climb up and then kick the ladder 
away, and that is what will happen 
if this alteration is not made. 

*Mr. ABEL SMITH (Herts, E.): 
This question is of the greatest import- 
ance to every landowner. I do not 
think the cases which have been put 
forward are exceptional; it is quite 
possible that « public-house or a factory 
might be erected on one of these 
holdings, as after ten years there will 
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be no control over them. Inthe words 
of a correspondent, a landowner may 
have on the of his property 
erections for Atheistical, Papistical, or 
Salvationist purposes. Therefore, I 
think the landowner or the County 
Council ought to have a right of pre- 
emption at the end of ten years. 
Without this security, the Bill will 
discourage owners from selling to the 
Council. I should like to press upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the im- 
portance of this Amendment most 
earnestly. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): As one of those who had a 
strong objection to creating a new 
system of tenure applicable for ever to 
a particular class of holdings I may be 
permitted to say a few words. It 
appears to me that the present pro- 
posal is of a very different character 
and not open to the objections that 
many of us felt to the previous proposal. 
I think it is worthy of very serious con- 
sideration; and without committing 
myself in any way to details, I am 
certain that nothing will be lost 
by giving the matter full con- 
sideration. I presume it would be 
necessary to determine at what price 
these holdings should be taken—whether 
it should be the price originally paid by 
the Local Authority or the present 
price. I suppose it would be the price 
paid to the Local Authority by the 
purchaser, but I do not imagine 
there would be much difficulty 
about that, and there might be an 
Arbitration Clause by which the im- 
proved value could be ascertained with 
as little difficulty. I would point out 
that this right of pre-emption only 
applies in the case of land bought by 
compulsory purchase, and I think the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite will not 
be surprised if we ask for the right of 
compulsory purchase. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ee I seldom trouble the House 
on this Bill, because I am anxious to 
see the end of it. I am not one of those 
who conceive it to be their business to 
better the Bills of the present Govern- 
ment. When I discovered that the 
Government were not prepared to put 
in compulsion I thought it a mere waste 
of time to discuss or even to vote on the 
subject; and so far asI remember, with 
the exception of the compulsion ques- 
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tion, I have not even voted once on any 
of these Amendments. But I have re- 
marked that since yesterday a curious 
change has come over the Members for 
Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings) and West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage).. These 
Gentlemen have been complaining of 
obstruction, but who have been obstruc- 
tionists during the last two days? They 
have obstructed Public Business to their 
hearts’ content, aided and abetted by 
the Minister for Agriculture. Icounted 
in the Times this morning no fewer than 
nine speeches delivered yesterday by 
the Member for Bordesley. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : Short 
speeches. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: No doubt 
they were short, but they were supple- 
mented by long speeches by the Member 
for West Birmingham. What is 
the meaning of all this? The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
says it is to improve the Bill. The 
Liberal Unionists need not come here 
to improve the Bill; they can talk it 
over quietly with their friends opposite 
instead of wasting the time of the 
House by long discussions. Why do not 
I do the same? I do not pretend to 
have the ear of the Government. They 
would not listen to me. I have not the 
advantages of the Member for Bordesley. 
I am not a persona grata with the Go- 
vernment. The sight hon. Gentleman 
said he did not wish to legislate for 
fifty years hence. I object to come 
down here and waste time in legislating 
for three months hence. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtyey, 
Cornwall, Bodmin): Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman is making observa- 
tions which hardly have reference to 
this Amendment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I will not 
continue ; they were somewhat general. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. BARCLAY (Forfarshire): I 


move, in e 4, line 10, to leave out 
the words “by the owner.” If these 
words are retained it will be impossible 
for the owner to let his holding. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
10, to leave out the words “by the 
owner.” —(Mr. Barclay.) 

Mr. Labouchere 


{COMMONS} 
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Question pope “ That the words 

proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


ComMANDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : If the Amendment were 
carried the holding could be cultivated 
by anyone who was not the owner. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
The next sub-section says that the 
holding shall not be let without the 
consent of the County Council. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): 
My Amendment is to insert after 
‘‘used,” in line 11, the words “as 
building land or.” The object of the 
Amendment is twofold. First, to make 
a clear prohibition of the use of this 
land for building purposes mainly ; and, 
in the second place, I want to get rid 
of the restriction in the second part of 
the clause that no dwelling-house shall 
be erected on a small plot of land. I 
believe that restriction will be found 
objectionable in practice. Of course, 
the view of the Committee is that these 
holdings should not be used for build- 
ing purposes mainly; but where the 
holding is bond fide used for agricul- 
tural purposes, we should do nothing 
to prevent the owner making his home 
thereon. I think the limit of an annual 
value of £25 for a holding on which a 
dwelling-house can be erected will be 
most unsatisfactory. That annual 
value might represent 50 acres where 
land is of small value, and surely in 
such a case the owner should not be 
prevented from erecting his home on 
the land. 


Mr. CHAPLIN : I think the object 
of the hon. Member is met by the 
clause as it stands. Sub-section 0 pro- 
vides that the holding shall not be used 
for any purpose other than agriculture, 
therefore the insertion of the words ‘ as 
building land or”’ is unnecessary. With 
regard to the second point, I propose, 
when we come to Sub-section d, which 
a ras that no dwelling-house shall 

erected on a holding not exceeding 
£25 annual value, to make a suggestion 
which will abolish that limit altogether, 
and I hope, to some extent, meet the 
views of hon. Members opposite. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. BARCLAY: I beg to move the 
Amendment standing in my name. 
Hitherto we have discussed the con- 
ditions under which the owner of the 
land shall hold it; this Amendment 
deals with the conditions under which 
a sub-tenant shall hold the land if the 
owner lets it. I propose that if the 
owner lets the land the tenant should 
have perpetuity of tenure at a fixed 
rent, and the right to assign the tenant 


t. 

a ot CHAIRMAN: I would point 
out to the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
that we have already passed words 
making the limitation only apply to 
ten years, or so long as anything 
remains unpaid. It would be incon- 
sistent with that to insert a limitation 
which provides that a sub-tenancy or 
sub-lease should be in perpetuity. 

Mr. BARCLAY: Do I understand 
that it is not competent to move the 
Amendment ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will have to modify his Amendment 
to make it consistent with the words 
already ; 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
I think the right hon. Gentleman 
appreciates the remarks I made on 
the Second Reading with regard to 
the point dealt with by my Amend- 
ment. As far as Scotland is con- 
cerned, if the limit of £25 is re- 
tained, it would make the Bill entirely 
inoperative, which I am sure is not in- 
tended. I do not take exception to 
the restriction to one dwelling-house, 
though in a holding of 100 acres at 10s. 
an acre a workman’s cottage in connec- 
tion with the house would be an advan- 
tage. I think it would be well to hear 
what concessions the right hon. Gentle- 
man will make, and then discuss them. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, 
line 14, to leave.out Sub-section (d.)— 
(Mr. Esslemont.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘No more than one dwelling house 
shall’ stand part of the Clause.” 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am obliged to 
the hon. Gentleman for giving me an 
opportunity of stating at once what I 


suggest. He is perfectly right. I do 
recognise the objections to this clause 
he pointed out on the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, and I have considered 
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the matter and come to this conclusion. 
I think the first part of the sub-sec- 
tion— 

“Not more than one dwelling-house shall 
be erected on the holding ” 
commends itself generally to the Com- 
mittee. The main objection is to the 
proviso which forbids the erection of 
any dwelling-house upon a holding not 
exceeding £25. I am bound to say 
there is no good reason that can be 
assigned for any specific limit, and 
what I would suggest is that the 
clause should run in this form. I 
should propose to divide the sub-section 
into two—- 

“Sub-section (d)— not more than one dwell- 
ing-house shall be erected on the holding. 

“ Sub-section (e)— Where the CountyCouncil 

declare that in their opinion a small holdin 
is not sufficient to enable the occupier thereo 
to maintain in comfort himself and his famil 
by the cultivation thereof, the holding shall, 
during the period aforesaid, be held subject to 
the condition that no dwelling-house shall be 
erected thereon without the consent of the 
County Council.” 
That, I think, ought to meet the views 
of many hon. Gentlemen who raised 
objections on the Second Reading, and it 
appears to get over the difficulty I was 
anxious to avoid, that buildings should 
not be erected all over the country on 
small plots of land on which it was 
impossible the owner could maintain 
himself and his family. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT: I am prepared 
to accept the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, as I think the question 
is one which should be left to the 
County Council. Congestion has been 
caused by the erection of houses on 
small holdings where there was not 
sufficient to keep the family, and no 
other work to be got, and the conse- 
quence was that the places became, to 
a certain extent, pauper settlements. 
I ask leave to withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I would 
point out that, so far as I caught the 
words, the question is not left in the 
discretion of the County Council. No 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman means- 
that it should be left to them, and it 
would be more satisfactory ; but there 
are words binding the County Council. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: The County Council 
will have full discretion. 


2L 
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*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I fully 
r ise the spirit of conciliation in 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
endeavoured to meet us, but I do not 
think his proposed Amendment is alto- 
gether satisfactory. It appears to me 
to raise a very strong presumption 
against the erection of houses. As I 


understand the Amendment .of the | ( 


right hon. Gentleman, the County 
Council will have power to prohibit 
the erection of dwellings if they think 
the occupier cannot live on the land. 
I think it would be better to say that 
no dwellings should be erected on 
holdings under £25 without the consent 
of the Local Authority, and give them 
no other direction whatever. I can 
imagine nothing more likely to make 
labourers and artisans remain in the 
rural districts than to encourage them 
to erect houses on these holdings. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will go 
a Tittle bit further and remove the 
instruction to the County Council, 
saying merely that dwellings shall not 
be erected on holdings under £25 with- 
out their consent. 


Mr. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): It 
seems to me it would be rather difficult 
for the County Council to say whether 
a house is really desirable under the 
words suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I would suggest, rather 
than throwing on the County Council 
the duty of determining whether the 
family could be properly maintained on 
the holding, that the question should be 
put in a negative form—that the house 
should be erected when the County 
Council were convinced that the non- 
existence of the house would be a 
serious obstacle to the successful 
cultivation and occupation of the 
holding. I think that would make the 
task of the County Council less difficult. 


*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: Will not 
the right hon. Gentleman leave it further 
to the discretion of the County Council, 
by omitting the words “in comfort’’? 
The idea of comfort in agricultural 
districts varies, and occasionally clergy- 
men tell my constituents that with 
eleven shillings a. week they should 
—_ a wife and family “in comfort ” 
and be contented. I do not want dif- 
fering views as to what is “‘ comfort ” 
to be discussed by the County Council, 
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and we may trust the County Council 
on the matter. 

CommanDER BETHELL: Might 
not my right hon. Friend put the pre- 
sumption the other way, and say that 
the County Council might forbid the 
erection of a house ? 

(3.50.) Mx. MUNRO FERGUSON 
Leith, &c.): I think it would be de- 
sirable that there should be no pre- 
sumption against the erection of 
dwelling-houses and buildings on small 
holdings. In reply to the deputation 
which was introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham to. the First Lord of the 
Treasury yesterday, the First Lord of 
the Treasury acknowledged the short- 
comings of the Crofters Act in the 
Highland districts, and said that these 
shortcomings would be met by the pro- 
visions of this Bill. Small holdings in 
the West Highlands consist not of 
twenty-five acres merely, but of fifty 
acres, and sometimes of two or three or 
four hundred acres; and if you put in 
a presumption of this kind against the 
erection of dwelling-houses and build- 
ings it would make this Bill absolutely 
a dead letter. If the shortcomings of 
the Crofters Act are to be met by this 
Bill, I think the least that can be done 
is to make a full concession in this 
matter of the erection of dwelling- 
houses and buildings. Over tne greater 
part of Scotland—the Highland area is 
the largest—but over the whole of this 
area the crofter families do not support 
themselves or their crofts. It would 
be absolutely impossible that they could 
do so in comfort, or in any other way. 
They supplement their income by 
fishing or by various other methods ; 
and I think that it would be very un- 
reasonable that in that large part of 
Scotland the Highlands, where the 
agrarian question is the most acute, 
you should put a spoke in the wheel of 
the County Council, and prevent them 
from carrying out one of the necessary 
.portions of their duties. I think it is 

very desirable that this Small Holdings 

Act should in the end supersede very 

largely the working of the Crofters Act, 

so that there may be but one system in 
the country. That can only be done 

by making a concession of this kind. I 
sincerely hope the right hon. Gentleman 

will make it quite plain that there will be 
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no presumption against the erection of 
-dwelling-houses and buildings on these 
small holdings. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: I think we are all 
in agreement as to the obiect to be 
carried out ; but it is as to the means 
whereby that object is to be carried out 
that we disagree. I think, however, it 
is a mistake to say that there is any- 
thing in the sub-section which appears 
to raise a presumption against the 
erection of houses on small holdings. 
Perhaps the Committee would let me 
read it again— 

“‘ Where the County Council declare that in 
their opinion a small holding is not sufficient to 
-enable the occupier thereof to maintain in com- 
fort himself and his family by the cultivation 
thereof, the holding shall during the period 
-aforesaid be held subject to the condition that 
no dwelling-house shall be erected thereon 
without the consent of the County Council.” 
The County Council are not bound to 
declare anything. That is absolutely 
in their discretion; and if they do not 
make a declaration to that effect at the 
sale, then the purchaser is perfectly free 
to erect a dwelling house on the 
holding, however small. But, even if 
they did make that declaration, then a 
building can stil! be erected if they give 
their consent. I do not think the pro- 
vision could be drawn upon much 
broader lines, or could give a more 
full and complete discretion to the 
County Councils. I am, however, 
perfectly ready on this point to accept 
any suggestion which appears to me to 
be a better one, or which would give 
fuller effect to the object we have in 


view. 

*Mr. HOBHOUSE: I would suggest 
that we should leave the matter to be 
regulated by the rules to be made by 
‘the County Councils. If we gave a 
direction to the County Councils 
that a man should be able to main- 
tain his family out of his holding 
‘before he was allowed to erect a 
-dwelling-house, they would very likely 
in many cases prevent the erection of 
houses; and the result would be that 
they would draw a wrong line and in- 
joe a really good class of small 

olders. 

*Mx. THOMAS H. BOLTON: 
Whether a man can maintain himself 
in comfort on land for which he pays 
£25 a year oron twenty-five acres or not 
Bex upon the man himself, upon his 
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capacity,and upon the | ear culti- 
vation of his holding. I happen to live 
in a district where there are a great 
number of small holders, and tenants 
of my own live in very considerable 
comfort on less than twenty-five acres. 
They pursue a special cultivation ; they 
devote themselves to special modes of 
industry on the land. As to the cultiva- 
tion, I suppose it is desirable to 
encourage a certain amount of market- 
garden cultivation in connection with 
small holdings near towns. Market- 
garden cultivation is carried on by 
a great many tenants on less than 
twenty-five acres, and twenty-five acres 
is a considerable market-garden—or 
even a holding of £25 a year valua- 
tion. In my neighbourhood, in Sussex, 
there are some hundreds of holders 
living upon small quantities of land 
by means of poultry, butter, and 
market-garden produce. They send it 
to Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne 
and neighbouring towns. They are 
living in reasonable comfort. I would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Bill wants some modification in the 
direction of greater freedom. As to 
this particular proposal is the owner 
for the time being to go to the County 
Council and represent his personal quali- 
fications, and give information as to his 
means and experience, and explain 
what he proposes to do, before he gets 
permission to build or to change his 
cultivation? This is one of the con- 
ditions I have been protesting against 
from the first. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman is here throwing a very 
awkward and difficult duty upon the 
County Councils, and is seriously em- 
barrassing the Bill. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): What my hon. Friend has 
said is perfectly true, and I can cor- 
roborate it from my own personal 
experience. I quite agree with my hon. 
Friend that it is possible for a man to 
make a living out of 17 acres of land. 
I have a tenant myself who is not only 
doing that, but is able to live in greater 
comfort than a great many of the 
farmers surrounding him, because he is 
@ man of great igleutey and practical 
experience, and turns to account 
every bit of land under his control. 
I am sorry my hon. Friend did 
not press his Amendment. If we 
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want the people to come back to the 
land, if we want them to make their 
homes on the land, I think we ought to 
enable them to build where they please, 
on any quantity of land, and anywhere 
they like ; and I think it is unfortunate 
that the Amendment has not been 
pressed. 

(4.0.) Mr. GRAY: It seems to me 
that the words which I have suggested 
are best adapted to meet the necessities 
of the case. I think we should not 
sey anything about maintaining afamil 
in comfort, use the County Council 
might have some difficulty in deciding 
what is comfort. It depends upon how 
many there are in the family ; it also 
depends upon what some members of 
the family are bringing in—these are 
all matters which it seems to me are 
entirely outside the scope of a Bill of 
this sort. It seems to me that as we 
are all agreed upon what is required, 
the best way of getting at it would be 
to insert the words in line 18, page 4— 

“Unless the County Council consider that 
the want of a dwelling-house occasions a 
serious obstacle to the successful cultivation 
of the holding.” 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : I venture 
to submit to the right hon. Gentleman 
that he should omit this part of the 
clause, and bring up an Amendment on 
a future occasion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. SHaw LEFevre, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :—Page 4, line 15, to leave out from 
the word “holding” to end of sub- 
section. 


Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) : I 
beg to move— 

In Page 4, after Sub-section (e), insert the 
following sub-section :—“ (f) That no dwelling- 
house or building on the holding shall be used 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors.” 

I do not think there will be any objec- 
tion to this Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ROWNTREE: I beg to move— 


In page 4, line 23, after “ overcrowding,” 
insert, “In the case of any dwelling-houses 
so to be erected within the area of ong baseman 
the requirements of the County Council shall 
not run counter to or be in substitution for 
the bye-laws or sanitary and building require- 
ments in force in such borough.” 
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The Bill as it stands in no way recog- 
nises the jurisdiction of the corporation of 
a borough within its own area. I venture 
to submit that it is extremely undesir- 
able that there should be any conflict 
between the Sanitary Authorities if 
any new buildings are to be erected. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
make it quite clear that the County 
Council should not come to inte 

in matters affecting the bye-laws and 
sanitary requirements of the borough. 


Amendment proposed, 

Ip page 4, line 23, after the word “ over- 
crowding,” to insert, “In the case of any 
dwelling-houses so to be erected within the 
area of any bo , the requirements of the 
County Council 1 not run counter to or 
be in substitution for the bye-laws or sani’ 
and building requirements in force in su 
borough.”—(Mr. Rowntree.) 

Question proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I am in agreement 
with the hon. Member so far as I 
understand his wish; but I do not 
think the Bill is drawn in any way to 
interfere with the jurisdiction of the 
borough authorities within their own 
area. It is quite clear that should the 
County Council lay down certain 
regulations for this purpose they can- 
not over-ride or in any way interfere 
with any sanitary regulation which the 
borough authorities may choose to 
make. I think that is perfectly clear 
as the Bill has been framed, but if it 
is not I shall make it quite clear. 

Mr. GULLY (Carlisle): I think the 
difficulty would be met by modifying my 
hon. Friend’s Amendment in this way— 

“ Any dwelling-house erected on the holding 

shall comply with the requirements of the 
County Council or Borough Council if such 
dwelling-house be within the boundary of the: 
borough as fixed by the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1882.” 
A small holder under this Bill might 
be put to the expense of complying 
with the requirements of the County 
Council after having previously gone 
to the expense of satisfying the regula- 
tions of the borough authorities. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT: I do not 
believe there is any necessity whatever 
for putting in rules with regard to these 
sanitary matters. Any tenant or pro- 
prietor would be amply protected 
against any infringement of the sanitary 
regulations by the general law. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN : I shall look into 
the Bill, and make it quite clear on 
this point. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I beg to 
move in page 4, line 24, leave out the 
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word “may” and insert the word 
*‘ shall.” Sub-section 2 says that if 
there is any breach of these restrictions 
the County Couneil may, after giving 
the owner an opportunity of remedying 
the breach, if it is capable of remedy, 
cause the holding to be sold. The object 
of this Amendment is to make that 
obligatory on the County Council. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 24, to leave out the word 
“may,” and insert the word “ shall.”—(Mr. 
Jesse Collings.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
* may’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. THOMAS H. BOLTON: I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will not 
consent to this, to take away from the 
County Council all discretion in the 
matter. I can conceive that this 
Amendment, if adopted, might work a 
very serious injustice to the parti- 
cular persons who might be the 
owners of property of this kind. 
There might be a good deal of property 
in the market and it might be depre- 
ciated, and to oblige the County Council 
to insist upon immediate sale might 
work a very great deal of injustice 
upon poor, unfortunate persons whose 
parents had perhaps put their little all 
in these small holdings. I do hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not consent 
to this. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I rather hope my 
hon. Friend will not press this Amend- 
ment. I think discretion should be 
allowed to the County Councils, and I 
can conceive cases in which, if it is 
made positively obligatory, great hard- 
‘ship will be done to the owners of small 
holdings. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: After the 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I will ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 


for an explanation of Sub-sections 4 and 
4 of Clause 7. As the clause stands it 
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refers to where the holding is sold free 
of these restrictions, and any man with 
sufficient capital might buy the holding 
and get clear of the restrictions entirely 
and do what he likes with the holdi 
then and there. If that is the case, 
should suggest that the right hon. 
Gentleman should put in some such 
words as I have proposed on the Paper. 
I move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

. In 4, bo ee sub-sections (4) and 
(5) and insert the following sub-sections : “(' 
Any small holding sold by the County Osan 
under this section shall be sold subject to the 
terms and conditions provided by this Act, 
(5) The proceeds of the sale shall be 
in 


—— of any interest or instalment then 
due to the County Couneii on account of un 
epee pag om and the balance, if any, 

paid to the person appearing to the 
to be entitled to receive the same.”—( Mr. Jesse 
Collings.) 


Question proposed, ‘“ That 
sub-sections be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN : The object of the 
hon. Member is provided for in the last 
three lines of the section as it stands 
now—“‘‘and in either case the provisions 
of this Act with respect to the purchase- 
money shall apply in like manner as if 
the sale were the first sale of a small 
holding under this Act.”” That is to say, 
it is to be sold subject to the conditions 
provided in this clause. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman in case a 
man purchases the holding—if it is for 
sale and he pays off the whole of the 
purchase-money—will he not, under 
this clause, become free of all re- 
strictions ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: No. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: In view 
of the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I ask leave to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*(4.15.) Mr. THOMAS H. BOLTON: 
In moving the Amendment which 
stands in my name, I would point out 
that if the right hon. Gentleman will 
refer to a preceding section, he will 
see that the word used is “let.” This 
Section relates back to the preceding 
portion, and the word “ lease,” which 
appears in the 13th line, should, there- 
fore, be “ letting.” ‘‘ Letting” will cover 
and include “ lease,”’ but ‘‘lease”’ will 


those 
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not include “letting.” Therefore, I 
would suggest that the word should be 
‘‘ letting,”’ and I move the alteration. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 13, to leave out the word “ lease,” 
and insert the word “ letting.”—(Mr. 
Thomas H. Bolton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 
Sussex, East Grinstead): I only rise 
to call attention to a point which I 
think is really one of drafting. I think 
the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire received rather 
scant attention, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman will turn his attention to 
Sub-section B, he will see that it pro- 
vides that the holding shall be culti- 
vated by the owner. If he then looks 
at Sub-section C, he will see that there 
is power to let with the consent of the 
County Council. Supposing the property 
to be let with the consent of the County 
Council, I cannot help thinking that, 
as the Act stands, unless the lessee 
employs the owner to cultivate the 
land, he wili not be able to cultivate it 
at all. Of course, it is simply a ques- 
tion of drafting, but I thought it right 
to call the right hon. Gentleman's 
attention to it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I will see to it. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8. 


*Mr. THOMAS H. BOLTON: The 
Amendment which I have to propose 
is, in page 5, line 26, after the word 
“loss,” to leave out all the words to 
the end of line 30. As the first clause 
stands at present it is— 

“Any such letting shall be at the best 
annua! rent that can be obtained without any 
premium oi fine, and on such terms as may 
enable the Council to resume possession of 
the land within a period not exceeding twelve 
months.” 

Anyone acquainted with agriculture, as 
the right hon. Gentleman is, will know 
that that would render it very difficult 
to let any land such as this for agricul- 
tural purposes. If a tenant is to be 
turned out in less than twelve months 
—if this is perpetually hanging over 
him—there is not much inducement 
for him to put much in the land. Then, 
again, it is objectionable that there 
should be a disqualification on the 
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part of the County Council to take an 
premium or fine, because I can well, 
understand that the land might be 


‘thrown by some preceding tenant on 
‘the hands of the County Council 


with a tenant-right in it which 
would be of value, and which ought 
to be paid for, and which, if paid 
for, would be a security to the 
County Council for the performance of 
the conditions of the tenancy. But 
this clause, providing that no premium 
or fine is to be taken, might prevent the 
County Council availing themselves of 
this opportunity of securing a return’ 
for money, perhaps, which they had 
expended. Then there is the provision 
that it is to be let at the best annual 
rent that can be obtained. How is that: 
to be arrived at—by advertisement or 
by putting the property up to auction, 
or in what way? I know a landlord 
who fancied that he could get a con- 
siderable rent for his land by putting it 
up to competition. He put up two 
properties by auction and got a con- 
siderable rent, but what was the re- 
sult? The people gave more rent than 
they could pay, and the consequence 
was that both tenants got into difficulties 
and arenow leaving. That is most unfair 


against the careful and prudent and . 


thoughtful tenant, and calculated to 
encourage that unfair competition for 
agricultural land which is altogether 
opposed to the principle of this Bill. 
The man who gives most rent is not 
always for agricultural purposes the 
best tenant, and I hope the County 
Councils, consisting of persons living in 
the country districts, will be allowed 
discretion inthis matter. I, therefore, 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
assent to this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 26, after the word “loss,” to leave 
out to the end of line 30.—(Mr. Thomas 
H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I have no 
objection whatever to omitting the 
first part of these lines; but I should 
not like to omit the words which enable 
the County Council to recover posses- 
sion in twelve months, because this is- 
a clause which enables them to get rid 
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of superfluous land, and I want to 
provide for the use of this land until 
they can sell it. I shall be prepared 
to leave out— 

“Any such letting shall be at the best 
mm vk that can be obtained without any 
premium or fine.” 

*Mr. THOMAS H. BOLTON: I 
agree to that, but I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider whether on 
Report he would not deal with the 
question whether liability to eviction at 
twelve months or less is not rather un- 
reasonable, and whether he will not give 
a tenant a clear twelve months’ notice 
from the ordinary date for payment of 
rent customary in the district. That 
would enable him to get his full tenant- 
right. Then also I would suggest 
whether he would not give a tenant 
who comes in under these circumstances 
the benefit of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act with regard to tenant-right. 

CommanpDER BETHELL: Will the 
Agricultural Holdings Act apply? If so 
will the County Council not be able to 
turn a man out at six months’ notice? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: What I propose is 
to modify the words twelve months, so 
as to give the usual notice to quit, what- 
ever that may be. 

(4.23.) Sm R. PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) : I think it would be better to 
accept the proposed Amendment in its 
entirety, because the, words proposed to 
be retained impose a restriction on the 
action of the County Council. They 
say that any lease or letting shall be 
on such terms as to enable the County 
Council to resume possession of the 
land within a period not exceeding 
twelve months. It is quite conceivable 
that the County Council might prefer 
to let the land on lease for a term of 
years, and I fail to see any advantage 
from keeping in the words that the 
right hon. Gentleman desires to retain. 


Amendment amended, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9. 


Mr. BARCLAY: I beg to move 
my Amendment. It will make the 
clause read thus— 

“A County Council may delegate, with or 
without restrictions, the powers of the 
County Council under this Act with respect to 
the adaptation of land for the holdings,” &c. 
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The clause as it stands limits the dele- 
gation of this work to those cases 
where the holdings are of such a size 
that dwelling houses cannot be erected 
upon them. I think it would be much 
more advantageous to give the County 
Council a general power of delegation. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
40, to leave out the word ‘“‘ where.”— 
(Mr. Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘“ That the word 
‘ where’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(4.27.) Mr. CHAPLIN : I am quite 
ready to accept the spirit of the Amend- 
ment, but I think the Amendment 
which stands in the name of the hon. 
and learned Member for Haddington 

Mr. Haldane) would be more suitable. 
he clause will then read— 

“Where a ae See provide small 


holdings, they may delegate, with or without 
restrictions, the powers of the County Council 
under this Act,” &c. 

Mr. BARCLAY: I will withdraw 
my Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

On Motion of Mr. Hanpaneg, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
Page 5, line 40, leave ont from 
‘“‘ holdings ” to “‘ they,” in line 42. 

*Mr. HOBHOUSE: I will not move 
my Amendment if the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) will give me 
an assurance that there is nothing in 
this clause to prevent a County Council 
from managing a small holding through 
a Committee appointed under the Local 
Government Act in the ordinary course. 

(4.29.) Mr. CHAPLIN : I believe 
that to be the case ; that is my under- 
standing of the Bill. I now propose 
the Amendment that stands in the 
name of the hon. Member for Islington 
(Sir A. Rollit). It is in accordance 
with the engagement which I made at 
an earlier period of the Bill, and it is 
in order to give to the Borough 
Authorities a place upon the Committee 
to whom the management of these 
small holdings has been delegated in 
tLose cases where the land is withix 
their own district. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, after line 5, to insert, “The 
Mayor and one member of the Town Council 
to be appointed by the Council for that pur- 
pose of any borough situate or 4 situate 
within the area in which the ho — or part 
of the holdings are situate.—( Mr. Chaplin.) 
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Question proposed, ‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. HOBHOUSE : The Committee 
as constituted consists of five Members. 
If this Amendment is agreed to it will 
consist of seven. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean “ the Mayor 
and one member”’ or ‘“‘ the Mayor or 
one member ’’ ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It should be “ the 
Mayor or one member.” It should 
be so amended. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE: I would suggest 
that three members of the Council 
should be added to the Committee. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I think there is 
reason in what the hon. Gentleman 
suggests. I will therefore withdraw 
the Amendment, and will introduce 
another at a convenient opportunity. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause i0. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: This 
clause requires that three-fourths of 
the purchase-money shall be advanced ; 
but the alteration that has been made 
in the amount to be advanced in the 
ease of the creation of small holdings 
will necessitate some alteration in the 
clause. Therefore, instead of moving, 
as stated on the Paper, to leave out 
“three-fourths” and insert “ eighty- 
five per cent,” I will move to leave out 
“three-fourths” and insert ‘ four- 
fifths.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, 
line 26, to leave out “three-fourths,” 
and insert “four-fifths."—(Mr. Jesse 
Collings.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 11. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuaptin, the fol- 
lowing Amendments were agreed to :— 
Page 7, line 11, after ‘‘rate,”’ insert 
‘for the purposes of this Act”’ ; line 
13, leave out ‘‘the purposes of this 
Act,” and insert “‘ those purposes.” 


Mr. SEALE-HA¥NE (Devon, Ash- 
burton): I beg to move— 


In page 7, line 19, at the end of the Clause, 
to ad words, “ Providing always that one- 
half of the rate, or increase of rate, leviable 
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in res of such charge may be deducted by 
occupiers from the rent payable to their im- 
mediate landlords, any agreement to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

In moving this Amendment, I do not 
propose to raise the vexed question of 
rates as between landlord and tenant, 
because it is one that has been before a 
Select Committee of this House as 
well as before the Royal Commis- 
sion. The Select Committee on Local 
Taxation reported in 1870 in these 
words— 

“It is expedient to make owners as well as 
occupiers directly liable for a certain portion 
of the rates.” 

The Members of that Select Committee 
were well known in the agricultural 
world, and included the late Leader of 
this House and the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in 1882 also re- 
ported in favour of the same principle. 
They said that, without disturbing 
existing contracts, all the rates should 
in future be borne equally by owners 
and occupiers. Upon that Commission 
there were the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the present Minister for 
Agriculture, the present President of 
the Local Government Board, and 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Hackney. Surely, then, I am entitled 
to say that a principle which was first 
started by Gentlemen of considerable 
eminence on both sides of the House 
should be accepted by it. It prevails 
in Scotland, where, I believe, it works 
well and satisfactorily. Now the Act 
proposes to raise ten millions of money 
on the security of the penny rate for the 
purpose of setting up small holders. 
But every holder that is set up will 
displace a tenant farmer. You are 
going, then, to substitute small farmers. 
This rate, which is a new one, must 
have been quite unforeseen twelve 
months ago ; and I think it is entirely un- 
fair, entirely unjust, to set up a class 
by means of it to compet: with the 
present occupier. The tenant farmers 
may well say, ‘‘Save us from our 
friends.” Who would have ventured 
eighteen months or two years ago to pre- 
dict that the Minister for Agriculture 
would have introduced such a proposal as 
that we are now considering? Every- 
one wiil admit that this a just and a 
right principle which is embodied in 
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this Amendment, and I sincereiy trust 
that the right hon. Gentleman will 
accede to it. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, lime 19, at the end of the 
‘Clause, to add the words, —* Provided always, 
that one-half of the rate, or increase of rate, 
leviable in respect of such charge may be 
deducted by occupiers from the rent payable 
to their immediate landlords, any agreement 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” —(Mr. Seale- 
Hayne.) 

Question proposed, “That those 
words be there added.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN: The hon. Member 
has raised a question which is un- 
-doubtedly one of great importance, and 
to the principle of which I have on more 
than one occasion, both in and out of this 
House, given my adhesion. I may 
remind the Committee that it was one 
of the recommendations made many 
_ ago by the Commission of which 

was a Member. But, although we 
have accepted the principle, I do not 
think this is a convenient or a fitting 
occasion upon which to raise the 
question. The hon. Member has 
talked about the burden we are going 
to lay upon the occupying tenant, and 
the risk the County Councils are going 
to run; but, unless I am altogether 
mistaken, the burden will be practically 
nothing. Unless the Act fails to fulfil 
-our views financially, there will be no 
‘deficit or yate to be raised at all. In 
any case, I think we may look forward 
with confidence to the working out of 
‘the Act in that respect. I ask the 
Committee, therefore, whether it would 
be wise to introduce such a large 
question on this occasion ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
consider that this is by far the most 
important Amendment that has been 
moved in connection with this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman has confidence 
that there is no risk in the measure. 
Well, Sir, I do not entirely share that 
confidence. I do not think anyone 
could go into the question of the prin- 
ciple involved without feeling that it 
will have a much larger extension than 
that which is given to it in the Bill. 
You cannot begin a system of this kind 
without going a great deal further than 
this tentative measure—as it has been 
‘called—can go. Everyone must see 
that as regards tenant farmers the Bill 
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is not being received with enthusiasm. 
They regard with natural jealousy the 
fact that a class of competitors wi 

be introduced by it into the agricultural 
market. What do they say? They 
say that the whole of the burden is to 
be cast upon them. I am sorry that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer went 
out just now, because the question as 
to whom the burden is to fall on is one 
which ought to be considered. I know 
that the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of this Bill has very clear and 
definite ideas upon the subject; but I 
do not know whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer goes so far as he does 
upon this point. Now, this is a new 
rate ; it has now been proposed for the 
first time. The right hon. Gentleman 
has admitted the justice of the division 
of the rate in Scotland—I am not 
quite sure whether he does so in regard 
to Ireland as well—as between the 
owner and the occupier. Unquestion- 
ably, in the first instance, this rate will 
fall upon the occupier. Now, if you 
want to make this Bill more palatable 
to the tenant farmers of England than 
it is at the present time, you must do 
something to show them that you are 
not going to throw upon their backs 
the whole burden of this change. The 
right hon. Gentleman said this was not 
a convenient time to raise so large a 
question ; but what could be a more 
fitting opportunity for raising it than 
upon a Bill which proposes to create 
it? We were all agreed some years 
ago in regard to the education rate, 
which has since been complained of 


both in town and country. If younow 
create a new rate for the p of 
manufacturing holdings, and borrow 


large sums of money on the security of 
the rate, you will take a step which 
will have serious consequences. There- 


fore, I cannot understand the right 
hon. Gentleman saying that this 
is not a convenient and fitting 


time upon which to raise the question. 
But this is a fitting occasion for im- 
posing a charge of the kind, and indeed 
there seems to be no dispute as to the 
justice or policy of the case. You are 
creating a charge by this Bill, and, 
therefore, it is just that the nop 
should be divided. This is the only 
occasion for the assertion of the 
principle, and I trust, therefore, that 
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the hon. Member will take a Division 
upon this question, than which no 
more important subject can be raised 
within the four corners of this Bill. 
*Toe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rrrcuie£, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
The question now before the House is 
one that may be divided into two 
branches—one as to the policy, and the 
other as to-the possibility of putting 
that policy into practice. As regards 
the licy, I think the House will 
not deem this a convenient oppor- 
tunity for discussing the ques- 
tion of the division of rates. The 
Government, I may remind the 
House, have more than once expressed 
their entire willingness to consider and 
adopt the principle of the relief of rates ; 
but it is clear that a mere division of 
rates without taking into consideration 
the question of the representation of 
the owners would not be fair or proper. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir W. 
Harcourt) shakes his head, but he 
knows quite well that on the County 
Council the owner is not represented 
at all. He doesnot even have a vote,and 
it is, of course, quite a question— 
one I should be prepared to argue— 
whether if he had a vote that would be 
adequate representation. I venture to 
think the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self would consider that it would be 
unjust and unfair to put a portion of 
the rate upon the owner without 
making arrangements by which he is to 
have some kind of representation. I 
ask the Committee whether this is not 
an inopportune occasion for taking 
in hand the amendment of the law in 
regard to the question of representation 
upon the County Council, and upon all 
the various other bodies, that will have 
to be considered in connection with 
this subject ? It would, I submit, be 
exceptionally inopportune at the pre- 
sent moment, because this particular 
subject is now under the consideration 
of a Committee upstairs, which is dis- 
cussing the subject and propriety of 
altering the representation of these 
bodies if the relief of rates is taken in 
hand. The Members of the Committee 
are now discussing not whether the 
owner shall hive representation— 


that is admitted by all—but what 
degree of representation the owner 
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shall have if there is to be any 
division of rates. But there is another 
difficulty in connection with the sub. 
ject. The county rate is a rate 
which embraces many things. While 
it is not necessary for me to set out in 
detail the purposes for which a county 
rate is levied, I desire to point out 
that it would be absolutely impossible 
to distinctly and definitely lay down 
what portion of the county rate ought 
to be divided to meet any demand 
made upon the rates in con- 
sequence of this Bill. There is one 
observation the right hon. Gentleman 
made which I hope will be taken note 
of. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that in his opinion it would be unjust 
to put the whole of these rates upon 
the tenant farmer. Well, Sir, that is 
quite contrary to much of the argument 
used in regard to the Government 
Motion as to the relief of local taxation. 
It has been asserted by his colleagues 
that the relief which has been given by 
the Government to local taxation has 
been relief not to the tenant, but to the 
landlord. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Hear, hear! 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The assertion of 
the right hon. Gentlemangis that it 
will be a farmer’s rate. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I said it was 
a very disputed question as to how 
much of the rate fell upon the landlord 
and how much upon the tenant. It is 
quite true that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Minister for Agriculture said 
the whole fell upon the landlord ; but 
I have always accepted what I believe 
is the doctrine of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that as regards the whole rates they 
fell more upon the farmer than the 
tenant. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I do not think my 
observations have been affected by the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
However that may be, it is clearly a 
very hard question, and one that can- 
not be adequately discussed in Com- 
mittee on this Bill, and it would be 
unwise and improper for the Com- 
mittee to accept the Amendment now 
proposed. 

Mr. GRAY: This is a most impor- 
tant question to the tenant farmers of 
England who hold their farms under 
lease. Although I feel the force of 
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what has fallen from the President of 


the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie), yet I want to know when this 
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sort of thing is going tostop? We 
were told exactly the same some years 
ago when the educational rate was 
im d. In some instances that meant 
something like 2s. in the £1, and con- 
sequently was at the time a very 
serious matter to the tenant farmers. 
This, I know, will not be a such serious 
matter, but still the principle remains. 
I have not been influenced very much 
by what has fallen from the right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) in 
his new-born zeal for the tenant farmers, 
since I remember that he did not stand 
up in vindication of the tenant farmer 
when the education rate was being im- 
posed upon them, and remember also 
that not long ago we heard from those 
. Benches that the land was not suffi- 
ciently rated. That, of course, meant 
that the tenant farmers were not 
sufficiently rated. What has weighed 


with me is, if I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government 


Board correctly, the intention of the 
Government to deal with this question 
as a whole. Of course, we know that 
is the intention of the Government, but 
we are nearing the end of this Parlia- 
ment, and consequently the statement 
must be taken with a certain degree of 
caution. If I can be assured that this 
is not a mere dangling of the subject, 
but that it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to look into it in a wide 
sense when a suitable occasion arises, 
then I shall support the Government. 
Of course, we know what Gentlemen 
opposite will do; they are pledged to 
go into this matter, and if I have the 
honour to be in the House I will, under 
certain circumstances, remind them of 
that pledge. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.}: 
The hon. Member (Mr. Gray) has said 
that he would be satisfied if the Govern- 
ment would indicate their intention to 
deal with the subject in a large way on 
some future and suitable occasion ; but 
he has not even received that paltry 
assurance. -As far as I can make out 
the Government admit the principle, 
but do not deem this a proper occasion 
for carrying it into practice. This, they 
say, is not a convenient time. Why? 


{13 May, 1892} 
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As theright hon. Gentleman the Member 
for — pointed out, this is a — 
new burden, and I hope my hon. Frien 
will go to a Division on the Amend- 
ment, as this is the only opportunity 
we shall have of expressing our view as 
to how the rates should be imposed. 
(5.5.) Sm R. PAGET (Somerset,. 
Wells): I regret that this question 
should have been raised in connection 
with the present Bill. The whole — 
is an experiment, and I think it shoul 
be conducted at the expense of the 
State, and not at the expense of any one 
class of owners of property. As a 
matter of principle, I am in favour of 
the equalisation of rates between owner 
and occupier ; but the question now to 
be considered is, Is this a convenient 
occasion to deal with the matter? 
Something has been said about a con- 
venient occasion by hon. Members 
opposite, and I should like to ask 
whether the present time is more con- 
venient to deal with this question of 
the division of rates than was 1870, 
when the educational rate was intro- 
duced? I maintain that if ever there 
was a time when the rates should have 
been divided it was when the Liberal 
Government brought in their Education 
Bill. I am afraid hon. Members on 
the other side of the House have lost 
sight of the clause as it stands. The 
first section imposes on the County 
Council the duty of fixing the purchase- 
money or rent at such a reasonable 
amount as will, in their opinion, guard 
against loss. County Councils are, 
therefore, bound to take care that their 
ratepayers are not saddled with a loss. 
It will be seen, too, that the maximum 
amount of the rate fixed by this Bill is 
a penny in the pound, and there is 
every probability that the rate levied’ 
will be very much less, perhaps only a 
farthing inthe pound. I venture to say 
that the cost of collection and account 
keeping connected with the division of so 
small a rate would be more trouble and 
expense than it is worth, and on this 
ground I shall oppose the Amendment. 
Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): I 
should like to point out that the 
farmers have a double grievance in this 
case, inasmuch as every penhy they pay 
will be appropriated for the purpose of 
endowing a class of persons who 
will compete with them in the ordinary 
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markets. The farmer will not only be 
handicapped, but he will have to pay 
the expense of the handicap. I submit 
that there is no sort of parallel between 
this case and the educational rate, 
because in the latter instance no body 
of ratepayers were paying to create a 
- Glass of men that would be their direct 
competitors in business. We cannot 
have a case that constitutes a greater 
hardship than this, and I think it is 
one Parliament ought to deal with. 


Mr. MARK J.STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) : It is a fallacy to say that this 
rate will be entirely paid by the tenant 
farmers. I contend that inasmuch as in 
Scotland the occupier and the landlord 
share the rates, no real burden will be 
imposed upon the farmers. Besides, 
I am satisfied that the tenant farmers 
in Scotland will considerthis as for the 
national benefit, and that they will not 

- object to pay any additional rate of a 
trifling character. 


Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye): The hon. Member who 
has just spoken says that in Scotland 
the rates are divided between the owner 

-and occupier. That is not so in 
England, and considering this Act 
. applies to both countries, the English 
farmers, under those circumstances, 
will be at a disadvantage as compared 
with the Scotch, and that we do not 
wish to be the case. The hon. Baronet’s 
reference to the Education Act of 1870 
is altogether misleading, because that 
Act applied to England only. But I 
should like to point out that public 
opinion has advanced during the past 
twenty-two years, although some hon. 
Members opposite have remained 
stagnant. Opportunities have occurred 
during the present Parliament to deal 
with this question. It was brought 
forward in connection with the Local 
Government Bill of 1888, but it was 
rejected notwithstanding the  ex- 
pressed desire of the Party opposite 
to deal with the question. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: The tenant farmers 
are to be congratulated on their new- 
found champion, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt). I notice his support is 
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generally forthcoming when he thinks 
he can inflict some injury on his 
opponents. I do not rise, however, for 


Mr. Wallace 


{COMMONS} 








the prees of dwelling upon the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but to 


reply to the hon. Member for Essex 
(Mr. Gray). And I may say that J 
have my right hon. Friend’s (Mr, 
Ritchie’s) authority for saying that the 
Government are prepared to consider 
and adopt this principle, and that 
the occasion upon which they do s0 
will be, no doubt, to use the —_ 
of the hon. Member himself, a sui 
occasion. I may add that it is the wish 
of the Government that the whole 
subject of the revision of rates should 
be considered and dealt with by Parlia- 
ment. We have been asked when it 
will be a convenient occasion’ to deal 
with this question. Well, my 
hon. Friend has pointed out that this 
question cannot be dealt with alone, 
as it involves the question of repre- 
sentation as well, and he has pointed 
out, too, the difficulty of separating this 
particular fractional rate from other rates 
I think that is a conclusive reply to 
these hon. Gentlemen who ask if this 
is not a fitting occasion to deal with 
this particular matter. — 

(5.17.) Mr. SEALE - HAYNE: 
I should like to reply to one or 
two objections that have been urged 
on the other side of the House 
against considering this question at the 
present time. And let me say, first of 
all, that it never is a convenient time 
for the Party opposite to carry outa 
reform of any kind. That is a common- 
place which need not occupy us for a 
moment. It is said that this rate 
would be a small and _ infinitesimal 
burden. If so, why not agree to my 
Amendment? It appears to me that 
that is not a valid argument. Then it 
has been said by an hon. Member 
opposite that the Liberal Government 
did not divide the education rate. In 
1870 this question had not been con- 
sidered, the Royal Commission and the 
Select Committee had not reported in 
its favour, and therefore at that time it 
was by no means ripe for solution. But, 
Sir, there was an occasion when 
it might have been considered, but 
when it was refused consideration by 
the present Government and by the 
Conservative Party. When the Local 
Government Bill was passing through 
this House, the hon. Member for 
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Northampton moved an Amendment 
for this special p , but the Govern- 
ment aid not find that a convenient 
occasion. They did not support that 
Amendment, and I say that under the 
circumstances they are not entitled to 
twit the Liberal Government of 1870 
with not dividing the educational rate. 
The main argument in favour of the 
division of the rate in this case is that 
you are going to tax the tenant farmer 
in order to provide him with a com- 
petitor, a step which I feel sure he 
will warmly resent. 


Question put. 


(5.20.) The House divided :—Ayes 
133 ; Noes 203.—(Div. List, No. 127.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12. 


*Mr. HOBHOUSE: I beg to 
move the Amendment which stands 
in my name. Under the Local 
Government Act the borrowing power 
of the County Council is restricted to 
one-tenth of the annual rateable value 
of the county. Under this Bill the 
County Council will be abie to raise, 
under Clause 11, the sum of £104 for 
every £1,000 of annual rateable value. 
The figures were given me by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, and the effect 
of those figures is that if the County 
Council exercises to the full its powers 
under this Bill they can borrow rather 
more than one-tenth of the annual 
rateable value. If they borrowed that 
sum for the purposes of the Bill they 
would be al to borrow for any other 
Pp whatever without a Provisional 

er or Act of Parliament. I should 
like to know if the President of the 
Local Government Board desires to put 
them in that position, or if he will 
accept my Amendment, which provides 
that the borrowing powers under this 
Act shall not affect the limit of 
borrowing powers under the Local 
Government Act. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 26, at end, add “ Provided 
that money borrowed under this Act shall not 
be reckoned as part of the total debt of a 
county for the purpose of section sixty-nine, 
sub-section two, of ‘The Local Government 
Act, 1888,’” 


Question proposed, ‘That those 
words be there added.” 


{13 May, 1899} 
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*Mn. RITCHIE: I see no strong 
objection to the proposal of m 
hon. Friend ; but, at the same time, t 
do not think it is necessary, for I can 
hardly conceive that the very large 
powers of borrowing possessed by the 
County Councils under the Local Govern- 
ment Act are likely within a reasonable 
distance of time to be exhausted.. 
It must be remembered that the 
County Councils are not like Sanitary 
and Urban Authorities, which require 
to borrow large sums for many pur- 
poses. If, however, the Committee are 
of opinion that the Amendment is 
desirable, we do not offer any strong 
opposition to it, though we do not 
think that the large amount they can 
now borrow is not likely to be suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): I hope the Government will 
not give way in this matter, because it 
is very undesirable to extend the bor- 
rowing power of the County Council. 

*Mr. HOBHOUSE: Iam afraid I 
did not make my case clear to the 
House. The Bill has sanctioned 
special borrowing powers for new and 
important purposes, and these powers 
if fully exercised will amount in every 
county to more than one-tenth of the 
total annual rateable vaiue, and that is 
the limit of the borrowing powers for 
all purposes under the Local Govern- 
ment Act. Do the Committee intend 
that the borrowing power under this Bill 
should not only restricted by the 
limit of a penny in the pound, but 
should also be restricted to the amount 
left over between the actual debt of the 
county as it exists and the one-tenth of 
the annual rateable value? If that is 
not the intention of the Committee, 
these or some such words are neces- 
sary to enable the County Council to 
raise the sum which on the face of the 
Bill they are authorised to raise for 
this special p . ITagree that the 
County Councils are not like Sani- 
tary and Urban Authorities — de- 
sirous of raising large sums for many 
purposes; but this is an_ entirely 
new purpose, and if the Committee 
think it is important that small hold- 
ings should be created in large numbers 
it is obvious that the County Council 
must have power to raise large sums, 
and I only wished to make it clear: 
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that they would have such borrowing 
wers as appear on the face of the 
Bill At present if the County Council 
exercised their full powers under the 
Bill and then wanted to build an asylum 
or do some other work they could net 
raise the money without a Provisional 
Order or Act of Parliament. The other 
day the right hon. Gentleman received 
a depatation from the County Councils 
complaining of the delay in issuing 
loans under the present system. Much 
greater delays may be expected in 
the future if they have to get Pro- 
visional Orders or Acts of Parliament 
to enable them to borrow. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I hope 
the Government will accept the Amend- 
ment, which appears to me to be a 
common-sense one. Evidently the 
total borrowing power of County Coun- 
cils under the Local Government Act 
was fixed with regard to the purposes 
contemplated at that time. Now a 
new purpose has been created and a 
new obligation placed on the County 
‘Council, and surely to the extent of 
that new purpose and obligation the 
borrowing power should be extended. 


Mr. CHAPLIN : AsI gather that in 

. certain instances the difficulties referred 

to might arise, I will accept the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: The 
Amendment I have now to move is to 
leave out the words which empower the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners to 
charge interest at the rate of not less 
than £3 2s. 6d. per cent. I propose to 
leave out that minimum sum, which 
will enable the Commissioners to 
advance money for the purposes of this 
Bill at a lower rate if the Treasury 
authorise them todoso. As the clause 
stands, though the Commissioners might 
have a disposition to lend at three per 
eent., they would be unable to do so; 
they would be compelled to charge more 
than they borrowed at, and the rate- 
payers would have to be overtaxed to 
that extent. There would be absolute 


protection in the clause as amended. 
Amendment proposed, in page 7, 
line 32, to leave out from the word 
** interest,”’ to the word “as, 
33.—(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


Mr. Hobhouse 


in line 


{COMMONS} 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN: The terms of the 
clause were settled by arrangement 
between the Treasury and myself. In 
the absence of my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
cannot accept an Amendment altering 
eo of the clause as it is in the 

ill. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman consider it be- 
tween this and Report ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Yes. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
also had an Amendment down to strike 
out these words, but I wanted to sub- 
stitute the words “ two pounds fifteen 
shillings’ for them. It appears to me 
that the money ought to be advanced 
to the County Council at that rate, 
especially when we remember that the 
rate fixed in the Irish Land Purchase 
Act was £2 15s. per cent. I think I 
am right in claiming for England, Scot- 
land, and Wales that they shall have 
money advanced to them at the same 
rate as it is advanced to the Irish 
tenant. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I should be glad 
to see that rate of interest put in the 
Bill; but if the hon. Gentleman can 
persuade the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to accept it, his eloquence 
must be more persuasive than mine. 
I will undertake to confer with my 
right hon. Friend on the question but 
it is open to the local authorities to 
borrow in any other quarter they may 
please if they can obtain money cheaper 
than they can from the Treasury. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Do I 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man will leave the matter open till 
Report? It is a very important one. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
satisfied with the promise of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but I hope he will 
press on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that, in the case of the Irish 
Land Act, for Irish purposes £2 165s. 
was put in as the minimum. Now, we 
are dealing with English Local Autho- 
rities, and I defy anybody to find 
better security than the rates of Eng- 
lish Local Authorities. If it is safe and 
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£2 15s., I cannot conceive why, with 
such securities as the Bill affords, Eng- 
lish Local Authorities should have to 
pay higher interest. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: If the 
clause passes as it stands, will it be 
competent to take out these words on 
Report ? We do not ask that any 
other words shouid be put in, but 
simply to leave the matter to the dis- 
cretion of the Loan Commissioners. 


Mr. MORTON: The hon. Gentle- 
man says we do not want to put in 
23 per cent., but I do, and I shall 
insist on it so far as I can. The secu- 
rity offered by England, Scotiand, and 
Wales is better than that offered by 
Ireland. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I think, in the case of 
Ireland, there was no power to loan at 
23 per cent., but Irish Land Stock 
at 23 was created ; that is not so good 
as the English Stock. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not give way 
on the point till he has conferred 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

(5.50.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: 
As I understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman will take the matter into 
consideration after he has conferred 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
I beg leave to withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 1, after the word “county,” 
to insert the words—‘ shall be defrayed out 
of the county rate, and the expenses incurred 
by the Council of-a county.”—( Mr. Stephens.) 

Question proposed, “That those 
words be there inserted.” 

(5.52.) Mr. CHAPLIN: It is 
already provided by Sub-section (2) of 
the clause :— 

“The Public Works Loan Commissioners 
may, in manner provided by the Pablic Works 
Loans Act, 1875, lend any et which may 
be borrowed by a County Council for the pur- 
poses of this Act.” 

Me. STEPHENS “eemeggene 
Hornsey): I beg to withdraw my 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining ciauses agreed to. 


{13 May, 189} 
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New Ciavuses. 

(5.53.) Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to 
move to insert the following clause :— 
(Registration of title to small holdings 

38 & 39 Vict. ¢.87,8.118) 

“(1.) When a County Council have sold a 
small holding to a purchaser under this Act, 
they shall apply for his istration as the 
proprietor thereof under ‘ The Land Transfer 
Act, 1875,’ and thereupon the purchaser shall, 
without further inquiry, be registered under 
that Act as proprietor of the land with an 
absolute title, subject only to such incum- 
brances as may be specified ia the application ; 
but such registration shall not affect the 
remedy against the County Council of any 
person claiming by title paramount to the 
County Council ; (2) rules under ‘ The Land 
Transfer Act, 1875,’ may (@) adapt that Act to 
the registration of small holdings, with such 
modifications as appear to be required ; and 
(®) on the application and at the expense of a 
County Council provide, by the appointment 
of local agents or otherwise, for carrying into 
effect the objects of this section.” 


New Clause brought up, and read 
the first and second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be added to the 
Bill.” 

*(5.54.) Mr. HOBHOUSE: I am 
sure all of us who are interested in 
the registration question are very much 
indebted to the right hon. Gentleman 
for having acceded to our request, and 
put a clause of this kind in the 
Bill. But I would appeal to him 
whether he thinks it really advisable 
to put the County Council to the 
expense and trouble of making special 
applications, and to the expense of 
paying for local agents. It is clear to 
most of us that some local machinery 
will have to be provided, if this part 
_ the Land Transfer Act is to work at 
all. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon, 
Member make any Motion ? 

*Mr. HOBHOUSE: Yes, I beg to 
move, in the new ciause, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ on the application and at the 
expense of a County Council.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in new 
clause, to Jeave out the words, “on 
the application and at the expense of a 
County Council.” —(Mr. Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the proposed new Clause.”’ 

(5.55.) Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton}: I am not sure that I agree 
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with my hon. Friend who has just 
spoken. I rather think the clause 
as it stands is quite right. There 
are two alternatives which might 
be adopted. You might take the 
general provisions under the Act which 
enables you to create district registries, 
or you might take the Act as it 
works in London, and make special 
rovisions for applying it to the 
ocal districts by making the local 
offices have the duty of transferring 
everything to London. And the latter 
alternative is what the Government 
have adopted. Before I sit down I 
should like to say a word about this 
clause. I am sure we all feel that it is 
a very good step in advance so far as it 
goes, because it is the first time that 
registration of title in England has 
been made compulsory. The Act of 1875 
did not work because of its voluntary 
character, and the right hon. Gentleman 
has taken a great step in advance in 
making registration of title compulsory 
under this Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is doing nothing revoiutionary, 
because last year in a case under the 
Irish Land Bill there was a supplemen- 
tary Act passed introducing compulsory 
registration into Ireland. This clause 
is an immense improvement, and a 
great advance on anything we had, and 
I think the Committee is under. an 
obligation to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and also to the hon. Member for Stam- 
ford, who was the person who first put 
this subject down on the Paper. The 
hon. Member for Stamford (Mr Cust) 
took the alternative mode of making use 
ofjthe Act as it exists in London, without 
the creation of district registries, and 
in that way without any change of 
machinery providing for transfer at a 
very small cost. I understand that 
a transfer can take place under this 
arrangement at a cost of about some- 
thing like a shilling an acre, which is a 
very great improvement on existing 
regulations. Therefore, I think we 
must ail regard this as a great step 
forward in the conveyancing law of this 
country. 

(6.1.) Mr. RATHBONE: I quite 
agree with my hon.-and learned Friend 
that we are under an obligation to the 
right hon. Gentleman for what he has 
done. Not being a lawyer, I wish to 
ask one question. Am I to understand 


Mr. Haldane 


{COMMONS} 








that under this clause no proprietor 
will be obliged to go to London and 
employ a lawyer to register and trans- 
fer his title; and are successive owners 


to be wore to register their titles ? 
E 


Mr. NEAGE: Having raised 
this question on Clause 5, I, for one, 
am very much obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman on account of having done 
so much as he has done, and I think 
we must all regard this Registration 
Clause as very satisfactory. But I do not 
see anything in the clause which will 
enable the original purchaser to trans- 
fer his land free of cost, except through 
@ new conveyance, unless rules are 
made. If at the present time there 
are no rules in existence, unless such 
rules are made there is nothing in the 
clause which will enable the original 
purchaser to transfer his land free of 
cost when the property changes hands. 

Sm R. WEBSTER: With reference 
to the first part of the question of the 
hon. Member for Carnarvon (Mr. Rath- 
bone), and in reply to the non, Member 
for Somerset (Mr. Hobhouse), whe has 
moved this Amendment, as my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Haddington (Mr. Haldane), has stated, 
there were two alternatives which might 
have been adopted inthis matter ; either 
to create district registries under the 
general provisions of the Act, or to take 
the Act as it worked in London, and 
make special provisions for applying it 
to the local districts. We have adopted 
the latter alternative. If there is not 
a large number of applications there 
will be no necessity for making an 
special rules. I conceive that the right 
course has been followed. In every 
instance the County Council is to pro- 
vide the local machinery contemplated 
by Sub-section B of the Land Transfer 
Act. In reply to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage), as to the expense 
required to incurred in the case 
of a second or third transfer, that, 
of course, will depend upon whether 
the original owner of the land has 
in any way dealt with the land 
in the way of burdening it or mort- 
gaging it, or anything of that kind. 
It is necessary, as hon. Members will 
understand in a scheme of this kind, 
that in the first place the transfer 
should be regis The first owner 
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ofthe land is to be bound to register as 
the proprietor, and then he will have 
‘for all practical purposes an absolute 
title. Then, if there is any more done 
rin the way of the transfer of that land, 
of course it will be done without the 
‘intervention of a lawyer; and ruies 
would be provided whereby the ques- 
tions of form would be settled at once. 
As to the question of expense, I think 
it would be unwise to leave out a portion 
of Sub-section B of the Act, as has 
been suggested. 


Sm H. DAVEY (Stockton): I think 
we are all very much indebted to the 
right hon. Gentleman for the course 
which he has taken in this case. With 
reference to the questions raised by the 
hon. Member for Carnarvon and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Great Grimsby, I suppose what will 
happen will be this: If any owner 
wishes to transfer his land he will have 
to go to the local agent of the Land 
Transfer Department, and the local 
agent of the Land Transfer Depart- 
ment will see that his transfer is 
registered in London in the proper 
registry. That appears to me to be 
just as good a course to take, though, 
of course, it may not be as speedy, as 
if statutory district registries were es- 
tablished for the purpose in the country. 
Tam not very fond of legislating by 
rules, and though I do not wish to 
make any Motion or Amendment at 
this moment, I would call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
point, and I think he will agree with 
me that if it should be necessary— 
though I do not say at this moment it 
is, for I do not know—that a rule 
should be framed, it should in some way 
be in accordance with the Act. 

Mr. RATHBONE: I did not quite 
understand whether the second part of 
my question had been answered. I 
understand that rules will be made, 
but will those rules provide that the 
successive Owners shall be compelled to 
register their titles? a 

Sm R. WEBSTER : Certainly. 

Sm H. DAVEY: The Act of Parlia- 
ment does it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to consider the point, for we have a 
‘system of registration in Scotland which 
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I believe is more advanced than the 
system in England. 

Sm R. PAGET : I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it would 
be possible to provide by rules for an 
Ordnance map being recognised for the 
purpose of land registration ? 

Sm R. WEBSTER: With to 
Scotch registration, I would ask to be 
allowed to speak to the Lord Advocate 
upon the point. I have some general 
knowledge of the registration law of 
Scotland, but I am not aw fait with the 
details. I rather understood from what 
I was told that no alteration would 
be required, but I will communicate 


with the Lord Advocate on the 
matter. With regard to the ques- 
tion put to me by -my hon. 
Friend behind (Sir R. Paget) as 


to the use of the Ordnance map, 
I will say that I think the 
time is coming, and approaching 
very rapidly, when an Ordnance map 
will be recognised officially, and will be 
used for the land registry and for land 
surveying. But I think it is too much 
for me to say that the rule shall make 
an Ordnance map, without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament, sufficient evidence. 
I think that would be an instance of 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Sir H. 
Davey) would have reason to complain 
of the rules going too far. Of course, 
use can be made of an Ordnance map 
already to some extent ; but to ask that 
it should be made final and conclusive 
evidence would be going too far. 

Mr. HALDANE: I think some words 
are necessary providing that it should , 
not apply to Scotland. Itisa perfectly 
general scheme at present. 

Sm R. WEBSTER: I think there is 
no objection to insert the words 
** County Council in England.” 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : There is 
a point on which my right hon. Friend 
has not answered the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and I, therefore, beg again 
to ask him the question. In para- 
graph B of Sub-section 2 of the 
clause it is provided that rules may, 

“On the application and at the expense of 
a County Council, provide by the appointment 
of local agents or otherwise for carrying into 
effect the objects of this section,” 

What we want to ask is this : Do 
the Government undertake that in 
every case they shall provide some 
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means by which the registration may 
be taken locally, because the clause 
does not say so? 


Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON: I 
entirely agree that it is better that the 
clause should remain as it stands under 
existing conditions, although in theory 
I think it might be better it should be 
amended. It is quite obvious from 
this discussion that a great deal of the 
value of this clause will depend upon 
the nature of the rules made under this 
Act. It may be possible, on account of 
our Parliamentary usage, that the rules 
made by the Lord Chancellor may not 
be laid on the Table before the passing 
of the Act, and I would ask whether it 
is not possible for the Attorney General 
or the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, by some means or other, to 
communicate to this House, before the 
Report stage, what the nature and 
what the purport of those rules 
may be. 

Sm R. WEBSTER: It would be 
very rash to give any such promise as 
that. The rules will require to be care- 
fully considered. They must be 
cs. in to the well known rules now 
existing, and I cannot help thinking to 
endeavour beforehand to give their 
general scope and purport might lay us 
open to the observation that we did 
not communicate some necessary part. 
In reply to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, it 
is distinctly an intention that the 
registrations shall be carried out locally, 
and if these words do not restrict the 
clause to that, my right hon. Friend 
will certainly see that proper words are 
inserted. ‘‘ Locally or otherwise” 
might mean that the agent need not be 
& person appointed adhoc. Some diffi- 
culty might arise in the case of the 
County Council not having sufficient 
work to be done to justify the appoint- 
ment of a local agent. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON: My 
suggestion was not that the exact words 
of the rules should be placed before the 
House, but that the general purport 
should be placed before it. 

(6.15.) Viscournr EBRINGTON 


(Devon, Tavistock) : Is there anything 
in the proposed rules to provide for the 
cost of the transfer of land? It is very 
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these small holdings by any future deed 
should not be heavy. 

Sm R. WEBSTER: In the Land 
Transfer Act there is provision for fees. 
The fees for transfer after the first: 
registration are extremely small, and I 
never heard any one complain of 
them. ; 

Mr. HOBHOUSE: After the dis- 
cussion that has taken place,I ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That the Clause be added to 
the Bill.” 

CommanDER BETHELL: It is pos- 
sible that laymen like myself may be 
under a misapprehension as to this. 
clause, and I therefore would ask the 
Attorney General whether it will be 
necessary after this registration of the 
land for all fresh mortgages to be 
entered upon the register? If it is 
possible to doe that by rules, then I 
think it should be done. 

Sm R. WEBSTER: I am afraid 
that in answering another hon. Mem- 
ber on the opposite side of the House 
I have not clearly replied to my hon. 
and gallant Friend. The clause 
states : 

“The purchaser shall, without further 
inquiry, be registered under that Act as 
proprietor of the land with an absolute title, 
subject only to such incumbrances as may be 
specified in the application.” 

Therefore subsequent dealings with the 
land by way of mortgage must be 
registered in order that the mortgage 
may be valid. Of course it is quite 
paper that a man may attempt to 

eal with his land without registration, 
but there would not be effective security 
without registration. All legal mort- 
gages and proper incumbrances should 
appear on the register. 

CommanDER BETHELL: I gather 
from my hon. and learned Friend that 
the charges made after the first trans- 
action will be very small, and that 
there will be very little necessity for 
the intervention of a lawyer. That 
leads me to ask this question about 
mort s: Will a mortgage upon the 
land be valid if it is not registered ? 
Srmr R. WEBSTER : I think it would 
not be valid unless properly registered. 





important that the cost of transferring 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 


What I desired to say about the interven- 
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tion of a lawyer wasthis. I do not 
mean to say that under all circum- 
stances no lawyer would be required. 
There might be deaths, there might be 
intestacies, there might be an un- 
certainty as to the person entitled to 
the property, there might be a variety 
of matters about which I am the last 
person in the world to suggest that 
there should be no intervention by a 
lawyer; but the intention of the Go- 
vernment is that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances of transfer the simple 
registration will be carried out locally 
and at comparatively small expense. 

Mr. CRAWFORD: I see that the 
Lord Advocate is now present, and I 
should like to repeat my question about 
the application of this clause to Scot- 
land. It is quite obvious that it is 
inapplicable as it stands to Scotland, 
forthe Land Transfer Act, 1875, does not 
apply to that country. It is highly 
desirable that this expeditious form of 
registration of title should exist in 
Scotland to facilitate the transfer of 
land, and we should all welcome a 
similar clause for Scotland. That can 
be done on Report. ButI will in the 
meantime move to add at the end of 
the new clause these words, “ This 
clause shall not apply to Scotland.” 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
The Question has been put, ‘‘ That this 
clause be added to the Bill,” and it is 
now too late to move that Amendment. 

(6.20.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
would point out that the question has 
been put, and the discussion has come 
toanend. I will, however, promise 
that if the clause should be found in- 
applicable to Scotland, it shall receive 
careful consideration hereafter. 

Mr. ROWNTREE: I am sure the 
Attorney General will admit that the 
system introduced into this Bill is 
practically non-existent in this country, 
and that those who are best entitled 
to speak upon it are opposed to legisla- 
tion by rule. 

(6.22.) Sm R. WEBSTER: I do 
not think I can make any such admis- 
sions as the hon. Gentleman desires. 
There are rules in existence at the 
present time which were framed under 
the Land Transfer Act, and all that 
the Committee have to do is to make 
such additional rules as are necessa: 
to enable the transfer to be carri 
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out locally. The new rules could 
not, however, be framed before the 
Report. I think this matter may 
properly be left to the rule-making 
authorities. 

Sm H. DAVEY: I share the dislike 
that has been expressed by the hon. 
Member for Scarborough to legislation 
by rule, and so far as it lies in my 
power I will protest against it. On 
the present occasion, however, I think 
that the clause, which is a very im- 
portant one, should be passed. I hope 
that my Friend the Attorney General 
will look into the matter, as I myse!f 
intend to do, with the object of ascer- 
taining before the Report stage of the 
Bill what is the extent of the rule- 
making power. If he cannot then 
satisfy the. House upon the subject, 
and [I am unable to do so, I will 
take the liberty of calling attention to 
it again on Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


New Clause— 


(Register to be kept by County Couneil.) 

“ Every County Council shall keep a register 
of the owners and occupiers of smal! holdi 
sold or let by them, and a map or plan show- 
ing the size, boundaries, and situation of each 
small holding so sold or let,” 

—brought up, read the first and second 
time, and added to the Bill. 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE moved— 


In 4, after Clause 6, to insert the 
following Clauses :— 
(Public Inquiry by County Council where 


glebes offered for sale.) 

“ Where notice shall be given by the Board 
of Agriculture of the intended sale of an 
glebe under the Glebe Lands Act of 1888, 
the County Council within whose district the 
glebe is situate shall direct a public inquiry 
to be held in the parish in which such glebe 
is situate as to the suitability of the same for 
sale or leasing in small i under this 
Act, as to the need of small holdings in such 

ish, and the desire of the cottagers, la- 
rers, and others to purchase or hire 
of lands for such purpose, and also in the 
event of the land pepe for such 
urpose, as to the ility of ex ing it 
for other land in sslgtboubeot suitable 
for such purpose. : 

If the County Council after public inquiry 
shal! be of eqiuten that any glebe which the 
Board of i shall, for sale 
within their district is suitable for small 
neliingh_ ar snag he enmesians for other land 
suitable for such purpose, and that there is a 
demand for the same in the parish or district 
in which the glebe is situate, they may inform 
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the Board of Agriculture that they desire to 
purchase the glebe, and the Board of Agricul- 
ture shall neereee sell the glebe to such 
County Council such price as may be 
upon between them, being not less than 
the fair value of the same, and if no agreement 
shall be come to, then for such price as may 
ee on under the d Clauses 
Where a County Council shall have acquired 
any glebe with the object of exchangi f. the 
same for any land suitable for small holdings, 
they may hold the same until they are able to 
effect the exchange, and the cost of effectin 
the exchange shall be of the costs o 
acquisition of such land for the purpose of 
this Act.’’ 
This is a question which has often 
occupied the attention of the House. 
I find that out of 131 casesin which 
glebe land has been offered for sale, 
in not fewer than 112 instances has it 
passed into the hands of the powerful 
landowners of the district. Only 
three plots have been sold to labour- 
ing people. Thus the intention of 
the Glebe Lands Act, 1888, has not 
been carried out. I have taken pains 
to ascertain why this failure has 
occurred, and it appears that not suffi- 
eient notice has been given of the in- 
tended sales to enable the people of the 
district in which they were to take 
place to come forward as purchasers. 
The only information previously given, 
so far as I am aware, is by means of 
notices posted on the church doors 
and atthe post offices. I have been told 
by many people that numerous cases 
have occurred in which no inquiry has 
been made, and no notice given to the 
people of the district in which the sales 
were to take place. It is to rectify 
this, to facilitate the creation of small 
holdings, and to see that the Act of 
1888 is carried properly intoeffect, that 
I move the insertion of the clause. 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That the Clause be read a 
second time.” 


*(6.33.) Mr. CHAPLIN: I am 
bound to admit that only a small num- 
ber of the glebes sold since the passing 
of the Gle Act has gone into the 
hands of the class of small holders. 
The right hon. Gentleman attributés 
the failure of the Act entirely to the 
fact that there was not sufficient pub- 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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licity given to these sales; but I can 
state this as a positive fact, that in ac- 
cordance with the terms of Clause 8 of 
the Act, in every single instance the 
glebes have been offered in the first in- 
stance in small parcels for the very 
purposes in question, or to the Local 
Authority for the purposes of allot- 
ments. What further publicity could 
be given I do not know. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposes, in the first of 
his new clauses, that there shall bea 
public inquiry ; and inthe second, that 
if upon that inquiry there is found to 
be a demand for small holdings, the 
Local Authority are to inform the 
Board of Agriculture that they desire 
to purchase the glebe, and that the 
Board shall—not may—thereupon sell 
the glebe to the Council at a 
price agreed upon between themselves. 
Suppose they do not agree on the price 
what is to happen then? It appears 
to me the effect of the clause will be 
either to limit the market, and there- 
fore to injure the sale of the glebe, and 
to injuriously affect the income of the 
incumbent, or else the clause will have 
no effect whatever. Then, again, I am 
afraid that the inquiry called for by 
the right hon. Gentleman would be 
very expensive, and by whom is this 
expense to be borne? Is it to be borne 
by the glebe, or bythe Local Authority, 
or by whom does the right hon. Gentle- 
man propose the expense shall be 
borne ? admit the object he has in 
view is a good one; it 1s unfortunate 
that glebes when sold should not be 
used in larger proportion for this par- 
ticular purpose, but I do not see any- 
thing in the clauses of the right hon. 
Gentleman which would remedy that 
state of things. I am rather inclined 
to believe that if we were to pass the 
clauses in the form they are presented 
they would not encourage the sale of 
the land for this purpose—they would 
have a contrary effect. The mere fact 
of this Bill passing will probably have 
the effect that people will have far 
greater opportunities for the acquisition 
of land for this purpose than ever has 
been the case before, and I would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
that it would be well to allow the Bill 
to pass without these new clauses, that 
we should see the effect of it, and then 
if we find that further reform is desired 
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in regard to glebe lands I shall be very 


glad to consider a proposal on the 
subject. 
*(6.39.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM : 


From my own knowledge I can confirm 
what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford has said that the 
failure of the Glebe Lands Act, in so 
far as it was intended to promote the 
creation of small holdings, has been 
largely due to the manner in which 
sales have been effected. The clause pro- 
posed by my right hon Friend would be 
most valuable ; it would allow a County 
Council to take glebe where the parson 
wants to sell, and has expressed to the 
Board of Agriculture his readiness to 
sell, and if that land should not be 
exactly suitable for small holdings, 
the Council may uire it and then, 
by exchange, get land which is suitable 
for the purpose. From our point 
of view, I see no objection to the 
clause. It might possibly diminish 
the price of the land, says the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin). What, 
diminish the price to bring in another 
competing purchaser in the shape of 
the County Council? How could you 
diminish the price by increasing the 
demand ? I think it will be much more 
likely to promote the sales of glebe, and 
at the same time further the object of 
this Bill, for land is often more likely 
to be acquired in this way than by 
asking a landowner to split up his estate. 
I hope my right hon. Friend will per- 
severe with his proposal, and take the 
opinion of the Committee upon it. 
*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) has dis- 
cussed the second clause as well as the 
first. I only discussed the first clause. 
The first and most important point is 
that there should be a public inquiry 
in the parish prior to the sale of the 
glebe—an inquiry in which the whole 
circumstances of the land and the con- 
dition of the people would be investi- 
gated, and in which the labourers in 
the district would be adequately in- 
formed of the intentions of Parliament 
and the offer of the sale of the land for 
the purposes of this Bill. That I hold 
to be of the highest importance. I do 
not think there need be any expense 
whatever. All that would be necessary 
would be that an agent of the County 
Council should go tothe parish and hold 
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an inquiry, inform the — of the in- 
tended sale, explain the provisions of 
the Glebe Lands Act, and of this Bill 


when porn into law; give, in 
fact, explanation of the facilities 
offered under the two Acts for the 
acquisition of glebe for the purpose of 
creating small holdings. There would 
be no expense whatever to the Local 
Authority, beyond that involved in 
sending a single agent to hold a single 
inquiry. That is all that is proposed 
by my first clause, which of course, if 
the Committee accepts, I shall follow 
up with the next clause. But this 
first clause has simply for its object a 
public inquiry an qoeerye from 
the labourers of the district of the 
intentions of Parliament in relation to 
the sale of glebe lands. At present the 
people have no information ; the whole 
thing is conducted in a‘‘hole-and-corner” 
manner; the glebe is sold without any 
public inquiry or the people for whom 
the sale was intended having any know- 
ledge of the sale or any opportunity of 
bidding for the land. 

Mr. ARTHUR H. DYKE ACLAND 
(York, W.R., Rotherham): Is the onl 
objection of the President of the Board 
of Agriculture on the ground of ex- 
pense? He must be aware that 
inquiries, such as are contemplated, 
can be conducted at very little expense. 
I do not see that he has made any 
objection to the first clause but the 
expense. Is that so? 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: I think I may 
meet the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman in this way. Whenever 
there is a sale of glebe, notice shall be 
given by the Board of Agriculture to the 
Local Authority, and the Local Autho- 
rity being aware that the sale is about 
to occur, it will be perfectly within its 
competence to conduct such an inquiry 
as the right hon. Gentleman proposes. 
If that will meet the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman I shall be prepared to 
agree to a clause of that kind. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I think 
inquiry ought to be obligatory on the 
part of the Local Authority. In the 
past glebe lands have been sold, and 
they are now being sold without the 
people of the parish having any notice 
of the sale or of the intention of 
Parliament. It must be the duty of 
the Local Authority to direct an 
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inquiry on the spot and supply all in- 
formation. I should not feel satisfied 
with a merely permissive clause. 

CoLONEL UNTER (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Barkstone Ash): A notice is 
posted on the church door, and the 
matter comes before the local Sanitary 
Board, who are bound to inquire into 
the particulars before any sale can take 
place. I speak from experience as 
Chairman of a Sanitary Board, and I 
know that every ‘possible information 
is given to labourers and everybody 
around before glebe land is sold. 
There is no difficulty in any person 
interested finding out all about it. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The answer 
to that is that there are Boards of 
Guardians who are known to be 
intensely hostile to the carrying out of 
the Allotments Act, and have not per- 
formed their duty in the past in respect 
to glebe lands. 

Sm R. PAGET: If the right hon. 
Gentleman were a little more ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs 
in rural parishes, he would be aware 
that if there is one thing which is 
spread abroad and becomes known in 
every village household it is the fact of 
glebe land being about to be sold. I 
defy anybody, if he desired, to conceal 
the information—it becomes known at 
once. It would be an altogether useless 
expense to insist upon a County 
Council inquiry in every case as to 
whether the land is suitable, and if 
there is any demand for small holdings. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 106; 
Noes 183.—(Div. List, No. 128.) 


It being after ten minutes to Seven 
of the clock, the Chairman left the 
Chair to make his report to the House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to Amend- 
ments to Short Titles Bill [Lords] 
without Amendment. 

Statute Law Revision,—That they 
have come to the following Resolution, 
viz. :— 

“That it is desirable that the Statute Law 
Revision Bill be referred to the Joint Com- 


mittee of both Houses of Parliament on 
Statute Law Revision.” 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 


{COMMONS} 








(Illiterate Vote). 


To which Resolution they desire the 
concurrence of this House. 


Ordered, That three be the Quorum 
of the Joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons on Statute Law Revision.— 
(Mr. Solicitor General.) 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 


Sir Jonn Mowsray reported from 
the Committee of Selection; that they 
had discharged Sir John Dorington 
from the Standing Committee on Law, 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure, and had appointed in sub- 
stitution Mr. Mount. 


Sir Jonn Mowpray further reported 
from the Committee; that they had 
added to the Standing Committee on 
Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure, the following fifteen Mem- 
bers in respect of the Evidence in 
Criminal Cases Bill [Lords]—viz., 
Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Barton, Mr. 
Gainsford Bruce, Mr. Finlay, Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Alfred Gathorne- 
Hardy, Lord Francis Hervey, Mr. 
John Kelly, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. 
Bowen Rowlands, Mr. Rowntree, Mr. 
Sexton, Colonel Howard Vincent, Mr. 
Waddy, and Mr. Warmington. 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


EVENING SITTING. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Notice taken, that forty Members 
were not present ; House counted, and 
forty Members being found present, 


BALLOT ACT (ILLITERATE VOTE). 
RESOLUTION, 


*(9.3.) Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): The Resolution of which I have 
given notice, and which there is now 
an opportunity to discuss, deals with a 
subject whick I have on previous occa- 
sions endeavoured to bring before the 
attention of the House. I wish to 
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have the proper remedy applied to the 


evils which arise under the present 
system of dealing with the illiterate 
vote. The reasons why, when the 
Ballot Act was passed, provision was 
made for allowing illiterate persons to 
vote, are set forth in the discussions 
upon the Bill, and Mr. Forster stated 
that all he wanted to secure was’ that 
aman should not be disfranchised be- 
cause he could not read. This I am 
ready to admit is commendable, but in 
practice the effect of the provision for 
the illiterate vote has been to defeat 
the object of the Ballot Act. Looking 
over the record of the proceedings of 
the Committee which sat on that Act, 
I find that a Motion similar to that in 
my name was made by an hon. and 
gallant Gentleman still a Member of 
this House, and who then was Captain 
Nolan. He moved— 

“That ali special provisions for the assist- 
ance of the illiterate voter should be omitted, 
and that no voters save those labouring under 
some physical disability should receive assist- 
ance in making out their ballot papers.” 

This Mction was put before the Com- 
mittee which considered the operation 
of the Ballot Act, and I find it was 
carried by a majority of nine to six, 
that majority being principally made 
up of Members of the Liberal Party. 
Remembering this, I think I may fairly 
look for support for my Motion now to 
the other side of the House. The 
majority on that occasion included 
the late Mr. W. E. Forster and 
the right hon. Gentleman now the 
Member for Bury (Sir H. James), 
the only Conservative Member being 
Mr. Sampson Lloyd. I mention this 
-48 indicating that the proposal is not 
put forward with a Conservative view ; 

e object of the Motion is to purify 

e source from which we on either 
‘side derive our right to sit here—to 
‘secure absolute freedom for electors to 
vote for whom they choose. The then 
Attorney General declared the purpose 
“of the Ballot Act was to secure electors 
from coercion and intimidation; but I 
fear very much that the Ballot Act, 
i as it is, useful as it is, though no 
«doubt it protects the elector from land- 


lord intimidation, does under cover of | 


‘this provision for illiterate voters let in 
influences which detract from the 
secrecy and security it was the inten- 
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tion of Parliament to confer. I think 
I can show that, especially in Ireland, 
the secrecy of the ballot is violated, and 
the free opinion of constituencies some- 
times—I do not say it is general— 
sometimes, and very often, misrepre- 
sented and thwarted. From the Re- 
turn laid before the House after the 
last General Election we find that of 
the total number of electors who then 
voted the proportions of illiterates 
were : In England one in sixty-four, in 
Scotland one in seventy-four only, 
whereas in Ireland there was the re- 
markable condition of things that one 
out of every five voters declared him- 
self illiterate. The actual figures were 
194,994 voters, and 36,722 of these 
claimed to be illiterate. There is a 
Return of a more recent date which 
the House was pleased to grant at my 
request, showing the results in bye- 
elections since the General Election in 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and here I 
find that out of 86,470 votes given in 
England only 870 were illiterate, in 
Scotland twenty-nine out of 5,142 ; but 
in Ireland, according to one Re- 
turn, there were out of 9,872, 
2,173 illiterate votes given, or, 
according to another Return, 2,500. 
I may explain two Returns were given 
because, in the first instance, a Return- 
ing Officer at one of the polling stations 
where the illiterate vote was greatest 
omitted tu return a full list of the 
illiterate votes. In some parts of 
Ireland the figures from the General 
Election Return show astrange position 
of affairs. Out of eighteen thousand 
voters in the four divisions of County 
Donegal, nearly half—7,900-—claimed 
to vote as illiterate. In North and 
South Monaghan twelve thousand 
persons voted—2,300 as illiterate. In 
North and South Derry 9,300 voted— 
2,253 as illiterate. In Tyrone 26,700 
voted, and 6,957 claimed to vote as 
being illiterate. It is a significant fact 
which I cannot leave unnoticed—and I 
have received a letter to-night which 
emphasises the fact—that from the con- 
stituencies where the proportion of 
illiterate voting is largest, we find hon. 
Gentlemen returned as Home Rule 
Members; and on the other hand, in the 
constituencies returning Unionist Mem- 
bers the illiterate vote is not so large. 
I do not believe, I cannot bring myself 
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to believe, that these figures represent 
the true state of education and know- 
ledge among the people of Ireland. If 
it were a true evidence of the state of 
knowledge in Ireland, it would point 
the necessity for a more stringent 
measure of compulsory education. It 
would afford a striking commentary on 
the fitness of the country for Home 
Rule if the members of the various sec- 
tions of the Party supporting the principle 
they were so unwilling to discuss this 
day week were returned by constituen- 
cies a fourth of whom were illiterate. 
But I do not believe this is the true 
condition of affairs; this is a pretended 
illiteracy, and it is due to totally 
different causes than want of elemen- 
tary education. I havea number of letters 
here from candidates for Irish constitu- 
encies, and they all show the pressure 
put upon every doubtful voter to de- 
clare himself iiliterate. Here is a letter 
from a Roman Catholic candidate for 
one of the Midland constituencies, in 
which he states that the election agent 
informed the voter that he was to de- 
clare himself illiterate, and he was 
given to understand his vote would be 
identified. A Leinster candidate says 
that in every polling booth there was a 
prominent National League agent or 
personation agent, and under the pro- 
visions for illiterate voting secrecy 
was destroyed in hundreds _ of 
cases. In some places, the candidate 
writes, the presence of the National 
League agent beside the presiding 
officer was sufficient to prevent the 
illiterate voter from giving his vote 
with the confidence of secrecy. A 
candidate in one of the Connaught 
constituencies says few of the electors 
knew who they were going to vote 
for. Some said, ‘for Parnell,” 
others said, ‘‘ for the priest.” Several 
were allowed in the booth at one time, 
and there was very little secrecy. The 
presence of political agents to whom 
the voters were well known had an 
influence, to use no stronger word, 
* over every illiterate voter recording 
his vote. I could give from the letters 
of Unionist candidates many state- 
ments of this kind, but I may also 
refer to an authority which hon. Mem- 
bers opposite may consider of more 
value. The newspaper United Ireland, 
on January 3rd, 1891, in com- 


Mr. Webster 


{COMMONS} 
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menting on the North Kilkenny 
election, said that priests acted ag 
agents for Sir John Pope Hennessy at. 
the approaches to the polling stations, 
and every illiterate voter was obliged 
to declare in their presence the candi- 
date whom he wished to vote for; 
priests led the voters to the booth, by 
priests they were received inside, and in 
the presence of the clergy did the voter 
record his vote for Sir John Pope 
Hennessy. An intolerable state of 
things. What would have been said if, 
in an election at Kilkenny before the 
Land Act of 1881, the landlords 
had so acted, if they through their 
agents had ordered tenants to plead 
illiteracy and declare the candi- 
date for whom they voted? Would 
not the country have rung with 
the denunciations from Gentlemen 
who call themselves Nationalists? On 
the authority of this same newspaper, 
United Ireland, it is said that at every 
polling booth the personation agents 
were Roman Catholic agents, that there 
is a complete list of them in Sir John 
Pope Hennessy’s handwriting, and 
that many of these agents used 
languege towards the voters which, if 
exposed to the world, would be visited 
with severe condemnation from the eccle-- 
siastical authorities. Intimidation does 
not come from one source in Irish 
elections. At a recent election in. 
Waterford, intimidation by means of 
this illiterate voters’ provision came not 
from the Catholic priesthood, but from 
an entirely different souree—from the 
mob. Thus we learn, on the authority 
of the Daily News of 24th December,. 
1891, that by noon move than half the 
expected total had been polled, and at 
that time large crowds collected round’ 
the polling booths intimidating many 
voters by the display of party feeling, 
and that this had a great effect on 
the illiterate voters. So the present: 
Member for the constituency was re- 
turned by a large majority. But 

care not whence the intimidation comes 
—-from the National League, from the 
priesthood, from the erowd, or from 
any other source; if it exists, if you 
allow the illiterate portion of the 
electorate to be influenced thereby 
owing to this special privilege, then f 
say it behoves us to carefully examine: 
the manner in which the privilege has: 
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been exercised, and its effect on the 
representation of the opinion of con- 
stituencies. I have some feeling of 
sympathy with these unfortunate voters. 
They are driven like sheep to the poll, 
and in the presence of personation 
agents, local League officials or priests, 
they have to vote absolutely, entirely, 
and completely to order. I have here 
a statement by a candidate for an Irish 
constituency that the voters were drawn 
up in a sort of regimental order, their 
names were carefully called over in 
order to mark—hon. Members from 
Ireland will know what the expression 
“mark” means—the absentees from 
the roll call. Then the unfortu- 
nate voters were required to declare 
whether they were illiterate, and they 
were instructed who to vote for. 
I fear that in many parts of Ireland 
electors have to vote in the presence 
of the returning and _personation 
officers in a manner which renders the 
intimidation of the voters both possible 
and practicable. And here I wish to 
explain that in any terms I have used 
I have endeavoured to guard against 
any attack on the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. I havea very high opinion 
of the useful work they do, not only in 
Ireland, but in every part of the world. 
Their valuable missionary enterprise in 
India I have myself seen, and my 
opinion is that there are no better, 
no more self-sacrificing workers in the 
evangelistic field in China than the 
Roman Catholic clergy. While they 
confine themselves to their honourable 
and exalted duties [ entertain the 
greatest admiration for them, but I do 
consider that they depart from their 
vocation when they lead crowds of 
people to the polling booth and dictate 
as to the candidate to be voted for. 
When that is done my admiration 
diminishes. I agree with the views of 
a great speaker on this subject, if I may 
be allowed to coincide with so eminent 
aman as Lord Macaulay, who, when 
the question of the ballot was first dis- 
cussed in this House, pointed out that 
his desire for that system was prompted 
by the wish to secure the voter against 
intimidation. He further pointed out 
that the House had done much to rid 
the constituencies of corruption, and 
then proceeded to say— 
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“Corruption has a sort of illegitimate re- 
eciog =. to benevolence, and engenders 
true feelings of a friendly and cordial » 
nature. : ... But in intimidation the whole 
process is an odious one. The whole feeli 
on the part of the elector is that of shame 
degradation, and hatred of the person to 
whom he has given his vote. The elector is, 
indeed, placed in a worse situation thanif he 
had no vote at all: for there is not one of us 
who would not rather be without a vote than 
be compelled to give it to the person he dis- 
likes above all others.” 


I venture to say that the dictum that 
intimidation causes pain is truly 
and wisely applicable to the case of the 
man who has to go to the polling booth 
and tender his vote contrary to his 
dictates and intention. It may be 
asked why I, a London Member, 
address the House on this subject ; and, 
in this connection. May I point out that 
I do so from no personal motive? Take 
the Metropolis as a whole, I think I am 
righf in asserting that there is no part 
of the United Kingdom in which there 
are fewer illiterate voters. In Maryle- 
bone there were at the last election 
only two illiterate voters; in the con- 
stituency represented by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord R. Churchill) there was 
only one such, and I am pleased to 
allude to the fact that in my own con- 
Aang (East St. Pancras) there 
were only four illiterates. Here I will 
point out that in the constituency of an 
hon. Member opposite, the Member for 
South Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill)—a 
gentleman of great literary and general 
ability, and whom I respect, though 
his views are not mine—out of 6,304 
voters, no less than 3,200 voters claimed 
that they were illiterate. And here 
it may be remarked—as the Education 
Act was passed 20 years ago—every 
man now of the age of 30 years ought 
to be able to affix his mark to a 
voting paper. In this matter we need 
not look abroad, but, in posing, it may 
perhaps be mentioned that in America, . 
where the obtaining of a vote is prac- 
tically unrestricted, they have no such 
system as ours. I think that in these 
days a man ought to possess ‘a suffi- 
cient degree of intelligence to enable 
him to vote under some system. If 
my Motion is carried, I quite allow the 
possibility of some system of marks 
against the candidates’ names, in order 
that the least educated man may 
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detect the candidate for whom he in- 
tends to vote. I have seen suggestions 
in a newspaper called the Pall Mall 
Gazette in other directions, but I will 
not touch upon these beyond remark- 
ing that they are clever, although I 
cannot say I entirely agree with them. 
My wish is not to disenfranchise the 
illiterates, but to prevent the infringe- 
ment of the Ballot Act. Instituting a 
comparison between two cities in Derry 
and the Borough of Wandsworth, a 
strange and grave anomaly presents 
itself. In the former 5,000 electors 
have two Members of Parliament, 
whereas in the latter one Member re- 
presents 16,000 inhabitants. Can you 
imagine anything more striking than 
that nine men should only have the 
same weight in the Council of the 
nation as one illiterate voter in the 
divisions I have mentioned ? Reverting 
to the question of intimidation, I very 
much doubt whether under the open 
system of the past that evil was so 
glaring as under cover of the clauses of 
the Ballot Act. The privilege of voting 
as conferred by that measure has, in 
my opinion, been notoriously and 
gravely abused. Indeed, I do not 
think that Parliament can fairly be 
said to represent the views of the people 
unless we have each district fairly 
and equitably re-distributed accord- 
ing to the population, and in such a 
way that a man may vote just as he 
chooses. The admirable intention of 
Parliament in this matter has been 
degraded, the secrecy of the Ballot has 
been violated, and it is essential that 
some remedy should be found. I could 
say much more on this subject, but I 
refrain in order that we may have a 
varied discussion of the expression of 
other views on a question which is grave 
and comprehensive, and which ought 
not to have a party character. My wish 
is to place the constituencies in the 
position the Ballot Act intended—that 
every man should be elected by the 
free wish of those whom he is sent to 
represent inthis House. I begto move— 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, in the 
interests of true freedom of election, the 
clauses in the Ballot Act which permit the 
Illiterate Vote should be repealed.” 


*CotonEL WARING (Down, N.): I 
rise to second the Motion, and I shall 


Mr. Webster 


{COMMONS} 
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do so in a very few words after the ex- 
haustive’ introduction of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down. It 
must not be supposed that my motive 
in seconding is to disenfranchise any 
man ; and in reference to what has been 
said regarding the illiterates of South 
Donegal, I will venture to doubt 
whether, out of the three or four 
thousands who voted for the hon. 
Member representing that constituency, 
there were more than three or four 
who could not have dabbed their pencils 
down in the right spot. I believe the 
average Irish voter to be a shrewd, 
intelligent fellow, and am_ perfectly 
certain that in nine cases out of ten he 
can, when called upon, place his vote 
mark in the right place, unless he 
deliberately puts it somewhere else. 
This question is not anew one. For 
the last five years I have hada Bill 
before the House aiming at a reform in 
this matter, and in the earlier stages I 
deemed it necessary to somewhat 
modify it in order that those who 
differ from me might not prefer the 
charge of disenfranchisement. I also 
introduced several devices in imitation 
of tramcar tickets, so that the voters 
might, by strips of colours, easily dis- 
tinguish between the various candidates. 
My Bill provided that no minister of 
religion, of whatever denomination, 
shall be an agent in the booth or remain 
in or about that place. In making that 
proposition I have not the slightest in- 
tention of attacking any particular 
Church, for I consider the political 
interference of ministers of religion, of 
whatever denomination, barmful not 
only to themselves, but also to the 
body politic. Though ministers of 
religion they have a perfect right to 
their own opinions and a right also to 
express those opinions, but interference 
in the polling booth is entirely —— 
their sphere. I have said this subject 
is not a new one. Shortly after the 
Act was passed an important Commis- 
sion discussed the general provisions 
of the measure. The Report of that 
me ped has already been alluded to, 
and I propose further to draw attention 
to one or two important features of the 
evidence given. One of the witnesses 
called befcre the Commission was Sir 
Joseph Heron, the Town Clerk for 
Manchester, who had acted as the 
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Returning Officer for that city. Colonel 
Nolan said— 

“A member of your Committee stated that 
the i vision might be used not only 
to d voting, but also to facilitate bribery 
and intimidation.” 


Sir Joseph Heron answered— 

“ In some places it seems to me that it would 
inevitably be the fact that they would arrange 
beforehand how they were to vote, and they 
would declare themselves to be illiterate in 
order that they might prove before the agent 
that they had as they had promised.” 
The hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway, when he tendered his evidence, 
was asked— 

“ What is your view with regard to illiterate 
voters ?” 

He answered— 


“T think I have had as much experience as 
any Member of the working of the Ballot 
machinery in Ireland for this reason, I made 
@ canvass of the constituency before the 
Dissolution, and explained the Ballot to a great 
many voters and found that the general opinion 
— them was that nearly everyone, if he 
wished, would be able to mark the paper with- 
out telling anyone which way he wished to 
vote. “I founda great fear that if pressure was 
put upon the illiterate voters it would affect 
their votes, and that there were very few 
voters so illiterate thai they would not be able 
to mark their votes in the same way as ordin- 
-ary voters.” 

The result was, I believe, that Colonel 
Nolan moved a clause in the Report to 
the effect that this special provision 
might be used as a means of dis- 
covering whether a man voted in 
accordance with a promise already 
made and that it might also be used 
to encourage bribery and intimidation. 
That is, as the hon. Member has 
pointed out, the use that has been made 
of illiterate voters, and we, therefore, 
‘desire to see this provision done away 
with. We have no wish to preciude 
them from recording their votes. Our 
opinion is—and the evidence of those 
most acquainted with the matter con- 
firms our impression—that this class of 
voters would have been able, with few 
exceptions, to accurately give their vote 
without assistance. Recent experience 
has proved that a change in the law in 
this respect is required more than ever. 
As it was utterly hopeless for a private 
Member to get a Bill forward for 
Second Reading, unless he happened to 
be exceptionally fortunate in the ballot, 
I have withdrawn my Bill in order that 
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my hon. Friend might bring forward 
this Motion, which I have much plea- 
sure in now seconding. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, in the interests 
of true freedom of election, the clauses in the 
Ballot Act which permit the Illiterate Vote 
should be repealed,’—( Mr. Webster,) 


—-instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


(9.42.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I shall keep the House for a short 
time only, and indeed I should not have 
interfered at all in this Debate had not 
some personal remarks been made as 
to my own position. I must say that 
on a Motion of this kind, the tendency 
of which is to disfranchise a section of 
the community, the absence of many 
right hon. Gentlemen from the Trea- 
sury Bench is a subject of interest to 
me. 

An hon. Memper: Where is the 
Opposition Front Bench ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL: The Opposi- 
tion Front Bench do not think it worth 
their while to attend, and I should not 
have thought it worth my while, but I 
chose to ward off slanders from my 
constituency when I _ have _ the 
opportunity. It is pleasant to see 
the courage of the hon. Members who 
have brought forward and seconded 
this Motion on the eve of a General 
Election. I should have imagined 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House would have been much more 
anxious to see how they could catch 
the votes of illiterate voters than to 
disfranchise them. This proposal, Mr. 
Speaker, is not a good one to go before 
the country with, and accordingly I 
regard with some amusement the 
absence of the Gentlemen who are 
mainly responsible for the course of 
Irish business. Now, Sir, this question 
of the non-education or illiteracy of 
Irish voters is one which lies very deep 
at the root of Irish misgovernment. 
Both hon. Gentlemen stated their case 
with great fairness, but the hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the Motion 
seems to have forgotten that Mr. 
Forster's Act was an English Act, and 
that the body of men—the Christian 
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Brothers—who have the whole ¢ jin- 





cation of the people of Irelanstions 


their hands are not supported by Mall 
farthing of public money. It isI will 
the fault of the Irish people tha ,mark- 
are ignorant. They owe their ignotwch.T 
to a system which for years has kept 
the scales of darkness on theif eyes. 
Mr. Speaker, I have the honour and 
privilege of knowing many heads of 
households in Ireland who are illiterate. 
Long before I entered into politics 
special circumstances brought me into 
connection with them, and I can 
assure the House that many of these 
men who can neither read nor write 
are men of extraordinary intelligence 
and with an extreme zeal for learning. 
The real aim of this Motion is not to 
make the Ballot absolutely secret—hon. 
Gentlemen opposite resisted the Ballot 
as long as they could—but to dis- 
franchise the men whom they suppose 
to be most under the power of the 
popular leaders of the country. I 
admit that these men are under that 
power, and why? Because they look 
with confidence to their leaders for 
protection against misery and injustice. 
But I am happy to say that the 
illiterate voter is dying out ; he belongs 
to the past generation. The men who 
can neither read nor write are the 
victims of the atrocious system of 
government of times gone by. Do 
hen. Gentlemen who reproach the 
Irish race with ignorance know that it 
is the fault of former Unionist Govern- 
ments in Ireland of which they are the 
successors? Do they know that every 
inducement in the way of learning has 
been held out to the peasants of 
Ireland to forsake their religion, but 
all in vain? One of the most wonder- 
ful chapters in Irish history is that 
which relates to the Charter Schools. 
These institutions were founded in 
Ireland by the English Government 
with the object of getting possession 
of the Irish Catholic child, and 
giving hima good Protestant education, 
and if he were a_ clever boy 
to send him to Trinity College. All 
this was done to entice the peasant 
away from his religion, but without 
success. The ignorance of the Irish 
people, having regard to the cireum- 
stances under which it exists, is to be 
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do so in & very few words after the ex- 
haustive’ introduction of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down. It 
must not be supposed that my motive 
in seco Irish b to disenfranchise any 
uucate their children. Well, heen 
Speaker, blame has been cast upon the 
Irish priesthood—not directly but in- 
directly—for bringing the illiterate 


| voters to the poll. 


An hon, Memper: Hear hear ! 

Mr. MAC NEILL : Who says ‘‘Hear 
hear ’’? 

Mr. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): I say 
“« Hear hear!” 

Mr. MAC NEILL: The hon. Gentle- 
man represents an agricultural con- 
stituency in England, and would he not 
be delighted if he could get th Primrosee 
League parsons to take the smock- 
frocked labourers to the poll to vote in 
his favour ? Well, Mr. Speaker, I have 
been through many elections and I have 
seen the action of the Catholic priest- 
hood, and I can conscientiously say that 
these clergymen do nothing that other 
good men in their position woald not do. 
They have great influence over the 
people because they deserve it. They 
guide the people and teli them how they 
should vote, and the ple to whom 
these priests, in good days and in bad 
days, have been protectors and friends,, 
generally act on their advice because it 
is for their own benefit. I am rather 
astonished at the absence of the 
Home Secretary from this Debate, If 
when a similar charge was made 
against the Irish priesthood some years 
ago, when the right hon. Gentleman 
was Member for Dungarvan and an 
obscure Member on the Opposition 
side—obscure men have only to rat and 
they became eminent on the Front 
Ministerial Bench—he said it was & 
social misfortune in Ireland that cir- 
cumstances had forced the clergy into 
a position of prominence on political 
occasions, and had obliged them to 
become leaders on the popular side,and 
he added that the landlords must bear 
their share of blame for this result. 
The right hon. Gentleman also said 
that the Irish people had in their 
clergy ‘their only advisers and 
leaders.”’ The idea that the clergy by 
acting as personating agents have, in the: 
slightest degree affected the votes of 
*hese people is absolutely preposterous. 
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‘distrust the people. 


cussion, I ho 


of your 





Returning Officer for that city. Colonel 
Nolan said— 

“A member of your Committee stated that 
the provision might be used not only 
to d ny voting, but also tgna [ xte bribery 
and"thie“Glergy have exercised tne. 
legitimate influence in acting at elec- 
tions as they have done. Now, Sir, I 
wish for one moment to refer to a per- 
sonal matter. It has been insinuated 
that my return was due to clerical 
intimidation or interference. I was 
returned by, I think, 4,606 votes, and 
my opponent was returned by 999 
votes—at least that is how many votes 
he returned to Brighton with. It will 
scarcely be believed that the man who 
was put up by Dublin Castle to oppose 
me never came to the constituency at 
all. An agent was sent down, how- 
ever, but for no other reason than to 
put us toexpense. I was not returned 
as a Catholic, because I am a strong 
Protestant, while Mr. Munster—the 
Dublin Castle candidate—is a Catholic 
and a Liberal Unionist to boot. 
The true motive of this Motion is 
not to make the Ballot more secret, but 
to disfranchise a large number of men 
whose illiteracy is not their own fault, 
but the fault of those who, as long as 
they could, kept education from the 
people. I congratulate the Tory Party 


on having brought forward such a 


Motion as this immediately before the 
General Election. It shows that in 
going back to their constituencies they 
Lord Salisbury 
was the first to start this notion in a 
speech he made at the Mansion House 
in August last, but it hasnot been taken 
up by the First Lord of the Treasury. 
Now we have got a House for this dis- 
we shall go to a Divi- 
sion, because I am anxious to see how 
the Chief Secretary, and the Attorney 
General, and the First Lord of the 
Treasury will vote, and I hope the 
Division List will be a long one. I 


‘represent a constituency that is called 


illiterate, but I represent people who, if 
I transgressed in the slightest degree the 
moral code, would quickly call me over 
the coals. In their households in 
Donegal purity of life is known, and all 
the adel virtues ; the marriage tie is 
respected, and female virtue is safer 
than in a first-class carriage in one 
railway trains. If my 
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my stituents are illiterate they have 
this ably exercised more _ ixtelli- 
sure ; than their;more cultured neigh- 

An» and I would not exchange them 

To) the constituents which have 
-_ «ned hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side. 

(10.3.) Sm WILFRID LAWSON 
(Cumberland, Cockermouth): I rose 
before to take part in this Debate, but 
an hon. Friend said to me, “ I would 
not speak till you hear the arguments 
on the other side.’ I have waited to 
hear the arguments, and I am waiting 
still. The hon. Member who has just 
sat down made a long speech, but he 
did not touch the question we are 
debating. I do not know what this 
has to do with the persecution of the 
Irish ; the question is, is it a good thing 
or not that illiterates should be 
allowed to vote at elections? I con- 
gratulate the hon. Member (Mr. R. G. 
Webster) on having succeeded in 
getting a House, and I think it would 
have been a pity if he had not ; for 
what can be more interesting to a 
Representative Assembly than a dis- 
eussion on the manner in which it is 
elected ?—and with all its faults this is 
the noblest Representative Assembly in 
the world. I venture to speak on 
this subject to-night, because I have 
been in the House a good while lo 
than many Members, and I remem oa 
the time — this Illiterate Clause was 
brought in Mr. Forster. I forget 
who etek it, but I remember that 
it came on about dinner time when the 
bulk of the Liberal Members had gone 
home to dinner. Two or three Liberal 
Members got up and said they were in 
favour of the clause, and Mr. Forster 
said afterwards— 

*» Well, I could not doanything else ; there 
was no one here to back me up, and I was 
obliged to agree to the clause.” 

It was not carried by a very full or a 
very unanimous House; and after it 
had been carried I went into the Lobby 
and found an old friend of mine, a 
very strong Tory, who was literally 
dancing with delight. He said, ‘‘ Now 
we have got this Illiterate Clause it is 
all right.” He felt sure, as my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Mac Neill) feels sure, of 
being returned. But whether this 
clause was right or wrong, I would 
ask whether it is desirable to make 
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provision for these illiterates now that 
twenty years have elapsed since we 

the Ballot Act? We have 
had education—Government educa- 
tion, compulsory education, and 
now free education—and it seems 
to me that even if it were 
necessary then it cannot be neces- 
sary now. I do not want to dis- 
franchise anybody, and I do not think 
it is right to call this a disfranchising 
Motion. I donot think we can go into 
the matter as'to whether people are very 
clever or whether they are able to dis- 
cuss politics. The other day we were told 
that women were not to have votes 
because they were too stupid to exer- 
cise them. [‘No!”] I know nobody 
said it, but [ heard the leader of the 
anti-women party (Mr. S. Smith) say 
they are as good as we are ; and having 
heard what was said, I think there 
is no other argument than that women 
are too stupid. But I would not dis- 
franchise anybody, not even Peers, 
and I do not think we can go into an 
educational test at this time of day. It 
would be a ridiculous thing to confine 
the franchise only to those who are 
sufficiently educated to use it. If an 
educational test were necessary, I am 
afraid I should have very great diffi- 
culty myself in getting through. I 
think the whole question is whether 
the presence of this clause allow- 
ing illiterates to vote is, on the 
whole, an improvement of our repre- 
sentative system, or whether we should 
be better without it. We have had 
the Ballot now for nearly a generation 
to protect the people from a twofold 
injustice—from undue influence and 
undue corruption,from undue persuasion 
and from undue intimidation ; and in my 
humble opinion, and from what I have 
heard and read, the keeping in of this 
clause about illiterate voters tends to 
weaken that system of election which 
we wished to adopt. It,is, I really do 
think, ridiculous at this time of day to 
say these people could not vote. They 
could vote if they liked. With all the 
advantages we have in this country, 
and the extreme desire people have to 
get votes, it is absutd to say that they 
would not find out how to put their 
cross in the proper place on the ballot 
paper. They are not such fools as 
that. The hon. Member for South 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 


{COMMONS} 
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Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill) said that 
these illiterate voters were men of 
extraordinary intelligence, and I think 
they would certainly have intelligence 
enough to kown where to put a cross. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Wise men 
make mistakes sometimes. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: I do 
not deny that ; but what has that to do 
with the argument ? The Member for 
South Donegal said that these illiterate 
voters were dying out. Then it is 
surely not necessary for us to keep up 
a clause for their protection; we do 
not want to protect dead men. My 
own opinion is, that the illiterate voter 
is a greater humbug than the bond fide 
traveller, and I say do not let us by 
our legislation confer special privileges 
on either dodgers or dances, but put 
everybody on the same footing, and let 
all be protected fairly. and fully by the 
Ballot Act. That is the principle of 
political equality, and, therefore, I 
shall support the Motion of the hon. 
Member. 

(10.12.) Mr. T. HARRINGTON 
(Dublin, Harbour): If the strong feel- 
ings to which the hon. Baronet has 
just given expression are his real views, 
it is a pity he did not endeavour, before 
making his speech, to bring the Motion 
more closely in accordance with those 
views. It seems to me that there isa 
strange inconsistency between the 
arguments which have been advanced 
in favour of this Motion and the words 
of the Motion itself. We are assured 
by the Mover and Seconder, and 
by the hon. Baronet, that they are all 
in favour of the franchise, and that 
they are all in favour of giving the 
franchise to the illiterate voter; but it 
is a singular fact that the combined 
ingenuity of the hon. Gentlemen has 
not been directed to find words which 
would give the means of secret voting 
to the illiterate, but to deprive him of 
voting at all. Instead of applying a 
remedy or devising a means by which 
the illiterate voter can give his vote 
free from intimidation and free from 
influence, the hon. Gentleman is en- 
deavouring to deprive the illiterates of 
their votes. If the Motion of the hon. 
Member for St. Pancras (Mr. Webster) 
had been a Motion to free the illiterates 
—whether in England, Ireland, or Seot- 





land—from any influence that: could 
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control their vote, and to give them 
the same freedom of voting which the 
most educated and literate voter 

, I would record my vote in 
its favour ; but as it stands, it is nothing 
else, and can be nothing else, but a 
disfranchising Motion. It is idle for the 
hon. Baronet (Sir W. Lawson) to say 
that ifthe House passes this Motion the 
vote will be anything else but an 
attempt to deprive the illiterate voters 
of any means of recording their votes. 
We have had some strange arguments 
from the Mover of this Resolution (Mr. 
Webster). He endeavoured to be 
facetious at the expense of our country, 
and declared that it was the illiterate 
portion of Ireland which had given its 
vote solidly in favour of Home Rule. 
It is quite true ; but does not the hon. 
Gentleman see that there is another 
side to this question? It is only 
natural that a body of men, which have 
been kept in the condition in which 
the Irish people have been kept under 
your laws and under your Government, 
should be extremely desirous of de- 
vising a system of government which 
would bring them better conditions. 
If the great body of the Irish voters 
are illiterate, the shame is not theirs ; 
the shame belongs to the system of 
government which you have practised 
in that country. The speech of the hon. 
Member isa libel on Ireland. No body 
of men have with more difficulty and 
greater expense to themselves endea- 
voured to educate the people than the 
priesthood of Ireland. You have had 
in this country the advantages of a 
system of assisted education. In Ire- 
land they have had to educate the 
people at their own expense; they 
could not have recourse to the means 
by which the national system of edu- 
cation was carried on. But I do not 
want to go back to such things, and 
it is only because I hear hon. Gentle- 
men utter such a slander as to say that 
the Irish priesthood have endeavoured 
to keep the people ignorant that I feel 
bound to sayit is not true, and that 
hon.Gentlemen on the other side should 
be the last persons to make such asser- 
tions. We have heard a great deal 
about the system of intimidation exer- 
cised in Ireland ; but why, if you wish 
to be consistent, should you, in order 
to punish the man who practises that 
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intimidation, deprive the illiterate of 
his voting power, and allow the man 
who practises intimidation to go scot 
free. Is it impossible for Parliament 
to devise some secret means of votin 

by Ballot for the illiterate voters an 

for those who, in consequence of some 
physical disability, may not be able to 
record their votes? We have been told 
howin Ireland the voters are brought up 
by the priests to the poll. I regret 
that the priests have found it necessary, 
in the exercise of their duty, to take 
so prominent a part in political matters 
as they have done. But that is not 
confined to the priesthood in Ire- 
land. I have seen the same thing 
at English elections. (Cries of “‘ No!’’ ) 
Hon. Gentlemen may give their own 
experience; I am speaking of mine. 
I was at Barrow, and saw clergy- 
men exercising the same system, 
That is not the argument. What we 
are addressing ourselves to is, Is the 
system bad? If so, stop it everywhere. 
What we want in Ireland is equality of 
votes, and if you find that system good 
for the government of your own com- 
munity we shall be glad to follow your 
example in Ireland, when you give us 
the right to do so. Now, Sir, a great 
deal was endeavoured to be made out 
of the election of the hon. Member 
for South Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill). 
The figures quoted are undoubtedly 
figures which, if we did not know the 
circumstances which brought them 
about, would be to a large body of 
Irishmen a source of humiliation. It 
is necessary, however, to remember 
that the district is an almost exclu- 
sively Irish-speaking district. If you 
had given them the means of educating 
themselves in their own language—and 
you never have—you would not be able 
to say they were illiterate because they 
cannot read a ballot paper printed in 
English. If you take the figures for the 
whole country, how much do you gain 
by it? Some hon. Gentlemen say that 
some Home Rule Representatives would 
not be in the House but for the illi- 
terate-votes cast. Let them point out 
a single ce senges s | where, if the 
illiterate voters gone to the 
other side, the same Representative 
would not have been returned. In the 
constituency where the highest illiterate 
vote was cast the Unionist candidate 
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polled 900. In one constituency at 
the General Election the Unionist 
candidate polled 74; if you were to add 
to those the whole of the illiterate votes, 
the Home Rule Representative would 
still have’ been returned. Of course, 
Sir, I admit at once that there is a 
great deal in the argument that there is 
a certain number of men who could 
roperly record their votes and yet give 
illiterate votes, and I admit that there 
are cases where that power has been 
abused. But are you, because of that, 
to deprive every illiterate voter, every 
man suffering from physical disability, 
many of whom are intelligent men, of 
the right to vote? I admit while the 
present provision exists you give to the 
weakest members of the community— 
the men most liable to temptation—an 
opportunity of being corrupt in the 
exercise of their votes which you do not 
give to others. That is an anomaly 
and a grievance ; but when I put that 
side by side with the question of de- 
priving every illiterate voter—many of 
them intelligent men—of their votes, I 
cannot think of voting for the Motion. 
It is useless for Unionist Members to 
rely on the arguments put forward with 
regard to the election in South Done- 
gal. Ifthe votes were cast at the in- 
stance of the priests, if the priests came 
forward and advised the voters and 
accompanied them to the poll, the 
votes were cast for a Protestant and a 
stranger, who was never in Donegal 
before. When you accuse the Irish 
priests of bigotry, sectarianism, and a 
desire to exterminate Protestants, you 
contradict your own arguments when 
you point out that they persuaded the 
illiterate voters in Donegal to vote for 
a Protestant and a stranger. The hon. 
Gentleman would have little difficu!ty 
in passing his Motion if he would only 
put in the words of the Motion the 
priaciples which he avowed himself a 
supporter of in his argument. If the 
Motion passes in its present form it 
will undoubtedly deprive the illiterate 
voters of the right to cast their votes. 
(No, no!”’) I must assume that hon. 
Gentlemen have not read the Motion, 
or that they do* not understand the 
English language. I would be sorry to 
aceuse any inhabitant of South Donegal 
of so much want of intelligence, if he 
could read the Motion, as to say it was 


Mr, T. Harrington 
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not a disfranchising Motion. 
hon. Gentleman desires to prevent any 
suspicion that the Motion is for the 
purpose of disfranchising ‘the illiterate 
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voters, let him amend it and put it in- 


a form which will make it clear that 
he wishes to devise some method by 
which they can give an uninfluenced vote, 
and he will then have the support of 
many Members on this side of the 
House. 
*(10.30.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
Tyrone, S.): The Motion has been 
iscussed as if it affected Ireland only. 
That is an entire mistake. The Motion 
covers the illiterate voter wherever 
that illiterate voter may exist, and 
that he exists elsewhere than in Ire- 
land is abundantly proved by the 
figures in the Parliamentary Return. 
At the Election in 1885, out of 3,734,693 
votes polled in England and Wales, 
80,430 were illiterate votes. In Scot- 
land, out of 447,588 votes polled, 7,708 
were illiterate, while in Ireland, out of 
450,906 votes polled, 98,404 were illite- 
rate. I admit that there is a pre- 
ponderance of illiterate votes in Ireland, 
but that does not justify speakers in 
attaching a sectional character to the 
Resolution. It affects illiterate voters 
throughout the United Kingdom. If 
the Resolution be passed and legisla- 
tion is founded upon it, that legislation 
must affect England, Scotland and 
Wales, as well as Ireland. There is no 
doubt that the question must have a 
peculiar effect upon Ireland, as is 
shown by contrasting different parts 
of Ireland. Take Antrim and 
Cork, for instance. In 1885 there 
were 29,698 votes cast in County 
Antrim, and out of that number 
2,550 were illiterate. In the County 
of “Cork there were 30,047 votes, 
and of that number 11,587 were 
illiterate. That is a tolerable contrast; 
but, if you take the cities of Belfast and 
Cork, the contrast is as remarkable. Out 
of 25,178 votes cast in Belfast, 1,559 
were illiterate, 999 being in the Western 
Division, represented by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). 
In the City of Cork, with a vote of 8,376, 
there were 1,297 illiterates. Inthe two 
divisions of County Down, out of 
16,010 votes, 2,182 were illiterate, of 
which number 2,021 were cast in the 
Southern Division. In the face of 
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facts like these, the Resolution must 
have a special bearing on Ireland, but 
it should not be treated as a —_ 
Irish Motion. The facts are not denied. 
Then what is the answer of the hon. 
Member for the most illiterate con- 
stituency in the three kingdoms—South 
Donegal—to this state of affairs? I 
think it was that it is not the Irish 
priest, and not the Irish peasant, who 
is to blame; it is the English Govern- 
ment. The English Government is a 
very convenient packhorse, but I pro- 
test against its being made to carry 
this load. When was the system of 
national education established in Ire- 
land? It was in 1831, and therefore 
we have had sixty years during which 
education has been tame to the door 
of every peasant, and practically free. 
I am told in an aside that the Catholics 
could not accept that education. Who 
were the men on the first Board of 
National Education ? Archbishop Mur- 
ray, the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland at the time, was 
one of the leading promoters of the 
system. Why tell me that the Catho- 
lies could not accept the system sixty 
years ago, when the head of that 
Church was a member of the Board? 
It is impossible to put forward that 
argument. If the Catholics have not 
accepted the system, as the Protestants 
have accepted it, the results are seen 
when you contrast the counties of 
Antrim and Cork and the cities of 
Cork and Belfast. I submit, Sir, that 
the Resolution has been misrepresented 
to the House. The hon. and learned 
Member for the Harbour Division (Mr. 
T. Harrington) treated the Motion as a 
disfranchising Motion, and said that if it 
had been as liberal in its terms as the 
speech of the hon. Mover, he should 
have felt inclined to vote for it. What 
are the terms of the Resolution ?— 


“To call attention to the provisions of the 
Ballot Act in to the Illiterate Vote; 
and to move ‘ in the opinion of this 
House, in the interests of true freedom of 
election, the clauses in the Ballot Act 
— the Illiterate Vote should be 


Mr. T. HARRINGTON: Will the 
hon. Gentleman allow me to say that 
what I contended was that the repeal- 
ing of those clauses would deprive the 
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illiterate voter of any means of voting 
at all? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I do not 
think the hon. Member has mended 
his position by the interruption. The 
Motion does not disfranchise illiterate 
voters; it simply withdraws the 
privilege that this House conferred on 
ignorance twenty years ago. If it were 
passed and legislation founded upon it, 
the illiterate voter instead of being dis- 
franchised would find himself exactly 
in the position of the voter who can 
read and write, which is the position 
of most of the men who pretend to 
give an illiterate vote. The illiteracy 
of the Irish voter in great part is a 
fraud, is contrary to public order; and 
the priest, as personating agent in the 
booth, is able practically to control 
the vote which ought to be given in 
secret. Voting is not secret while that 
state of things exists. We have had 
eulogies of the Roman Catholic priests 
to-night, and I am not going to say a 
word against these gentleman as 
priests, or that they do not deserve 
the eulogium passed uponthem. They 
may be all that is said of them, but in 
the eyes of this House they are simply 
citizens. The hon. Member said that 
English clergymen acted in the same 
way, and that he had seen them. 


Mr. T. HARRINGTON : i did not 
say it in that connection. I was 
replying to the Mover of the Resolution, 
who spoke of an instance where he had 
seen in some county in Ireland the 
priests accompanying the voters to the 
poll. The voters were drawn up out- 
side the booth and the priest took their 
names. He described precisely what 
I have witnessed in an English con- 
stituency. I did not speak of English 
clergymen being personating agents or 
going into the booth, nor did I defend 
the Irish clergymen who did so. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I think 
the hon. Member has publicly and 
effectually barred himself in Ireland, 
from taking that position. But what I 
want to point out to the House is that 
any attempt to draw any analogy be- 
tween Irish and English clergymen in 
this matter must fall to the ground, I 
have been at more elections in England 
than the hon. and learned Member 
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and I have never yet seen an English 
clergyman, either belonging to the 
Established Church or a Noncom- 
formist minister, acting in the way in 
which I have seen Roman Catholic 
priests actingin Ireland. I have never 
seen, and the hon. and learned 
Member for the Harbour Division has 
never seen, an English clergyman 
or a Nonconformist minister in- 
side a polling-booth at an English 
election acting as a personating agent ; 
and that is exactly the point where the 
danger comes in. If the Roman 
Catholic clergyman is not there inside 
the polling-booth acting as a per- 
sonating agent, the illiterate vote might 
be tendered with impunity; and I 
say that his presence there, acting as 
@ personating agent, invalidates the 
secrecy of the Ballot and the freedom 
of the electors, andif it was only for that 
reason alone, I should vote for the 
Resolution of the hon. Member. I sub- 
mit now—because this is not a matter 
on which I wish to speak at any length 
—that the prevalence of illiteracy in 
Ireland must be a much more serious 
thing there than in this country. But 
I do not think that this is a disfran- 
chising Resolution. It simply leaves 
the illiterate voter in the place occupied 
by every other voter, so that he can do 
with his voting paper whatever 
he pleases ; and that was the 
object the Legislature had in view 
in passing the Ballot Act. I would 
object to any man wielding the 
power which a Roman Catholic priest 
wields in Ireland, being inside the 
polling-booth, acting as a personating 
agent. To see him standing there in 
the presence of the poor, illiterate voter 
to see how his voting paper is marked, 
and then to pretend that that is secrecy 
of the Ballot, is absurd nonsense. For 
that reason I support this Resolution. 


(10.44.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I noticed that when the hon. Member 
or South Tyrone was referring in 
almost scornful tones to illiteracy in 


Ireland the most noticeable cheer—in 
fact, the only mocking cheer—which 


came from the other side of the House, 
came from the only Catholic English- 
man, except the Home Secretary, who 
sits upon that side of the House. 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, 
Mid): When you have finished I shall 
have something to say. 

Mr. SEXTON: We are so accus- 
tomed to inarticulate expressions of 
opinion from the hon. Member that I,. 
for my part, should welcome, if 
only for the novelty of the thing, any 
articulate expression of opinion from 
him, whatever may be its import. As. 
I have said, thehon. Member, with the 
exception of the Home Secretary, is. 
the solitary Representative of English 
Catholicism in this House. When the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone makes 
references to the illiteracy of the poor 
in Ireland—which has been their mis- 
fortune, not their crime, the result not 
of their own inclination, but of your 
policy—a mocking cheer comes from 
the Representative of the class of 
Catholics of this country, the aristo- 
cratic sections of whom have never 
had any sympathy with the sufferings 
and the wants of their poor 
Irish co-religionists. He isnot ashamed 
to utter that mocking cheer, although 
he knows very well that if it had not 
been for the sufferings and the struggles 
of those poor ignorant Irishmen, those 
illiterate Irish who could not mark a 
ballot paper in the days of O’Connell 
any more than they can now—but, 
of course, there was open voting then 
—if it had not been that their trials, 
their sufferings, their shrewd and in- 
telligent perception of political issues, 
notwithstanding the fact that they 
could not read and write, the hon. 
Gentleman and English Catholics 
whom he represents might be stand- 
ing to-day outside the pale of the 
British Constitution. The miserable 
ingratitude of such conduct on the part 
of a class of the citizens of a great and 
wealthy country, who owe their eman- 
cipation to their efforts, must strike 
with disgust the mind of every chival- 
rous Protestant gentleman, no matter 
what may be his opinion on the Motion 
before the House. I confess upon the 
question of principle it appears to me 
to be open to discussion whether edu- 
cation, even primary education, is an 
essential to the intelligent exercise of 
the vote. I am glad that the First 
Lord of the Treasury is present. He 
is disposed to take a philosophical view 
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.of political questions, and I would put 
the point before him with some con- 
fidence whether it is so self-evident 
that a man who may be able to read 
-and write is necessarily a more intelli- 
gent politician, or can cast a more in- 
telligent vote, than a person of natural 
shrewdness and intelligence who has 
been condemned by circumstances to 
what is called ignorance, so far as 
education in schools is concerned? I 
am perfectly certain, though I have no 
clear proof of it, that there are Irish- 
speaking peasants in Donegal who take 
a more shrewd and intelligent view of 
their interests upon political questions 
—and it is for the protection of their 
own interests that the vote has been 
given to them—TI say that there are 
Irish - speaking peasants in Donegal 
who take a more shrewd and intelligent 
view of political questions that concern 
them, than the hon. Member who 
moved this Motion takes on any 
litical question, although he took a 
rst at the University. If it were 
possible for this House to establish a 
competitive examination and draw a 
line across that Bar, and put at the Bar 
the hon. Gentleman who moved this 
Motion, and beside him an [rish-speak- 
ing peasant from Donegal, and cross- 
examine them both upon Irish political 
questions, I think the Irish peasant 
would come out uppermost. We talk 
about education. This House, I 
suppose, represents the quintessence 
-of the efficiency of education. The 
Members of chis House are supposed 
'to be the most educated class, taken 
all in all, in the country. But to what 
tical use do Members of this 
ouse put their education in deter- 
mining political issues? I think if we 
take the Divisions every day we shall 
- see how the highly educated Gentlemen 
who are Members of this House apply 
their education in determining the 
issues brought before them. They 
smoke in one room, and play chess in 
another, and read the newspapers in 
another, and when they come to 
‘exercise their vote they take their 
directions from the Whips. I think 
-an English gentleman who is vested 
with a responsible trust, when he takes 
his directions from a Whip at the door 
of this House, acts in a spirit which 
‘more requires restraint at the hands of 
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the Constitution than an Irish peasant 
in Donegal when he takes advice from 
a priest. And I submit, if the vote has 
been given to a citizen for his own pro- 
tection and for the advancement of his 
interests, that it is not an essential 
question whether or not that man can 
read or write. These poor Irish 
peasants, whether they speak Irish or 
English, have interests to protect. 
They follow the course of politics, 
though they are not able to read or 
write. What is the true inwardness 
of the Motion which has been presented 
to the House? It is simply this—that 
these men upon whose ignorance you 
depend for suggesting that they do 
not understand their own interests, 
apply their votes so much to the direct 
advocacy of their own interests that 
you find it has resulted to your incon- 
venience. There can be nodoubt what- 
ever that if the peasants in Ireland, 
literate or illiterate, had been found to 
vote in favour of the hon. Member who 
brought forward this Motion and hon. 
Members who have supported it, that 
that learned Gentleman who obtained 
such distinction at the University and 
who moved the Motion to-night would 
be found to be the loudest advocate in 
their favour. The Debate upon the 
Motion has resolved itself into an 
indictment of Ireland, and into an 
indictment of illiteracy in Ireland; 
and I am not surprised to find, from 
the patriotic services of the Irish 
priesthood, that the Debate on the 
Motion on the part of certain Gentle- 
men has resolved itself into an indict- 
ment of the Irish priests. It has been 
said that there is no analogy between 
the action of the Irish priests and the 
English parsons. No, Sir, there 
is no analogy. I should scorn 
to admit that there is any such 
analogy. The English parsons act 
selfishly, the English parsons act 
stealthily, and they often act corruptly ; 
they always act in the interests of a 
social class and of a political party. 
The Irish priests act in the interests 
of their country because they love their 
people. It has been said that the Irish 
priests have striven to keep the pea- 
sants in ignorance. Well, Irishmen 
have long memories. It is not so long 
a time since, when the Irish priest 
endeavoured to teach his people, you 
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set upon his head the same price as you 
set upon the head of a wolf. You 
have been 700 years in Ireland. During 
all that time you have applied your- 
selves, according to the intelligence and 
means of successive generations, to 
forward primary education in this 
country. When did you begin in Ire- 
land? Until the last generation you 
left itin the hands of the priest and of 
the hedge-row pedagogue. Then you 
established a system of primary edu- 
cation, the design of which was to extir- 
pate the nationality and uproot the 
faith of the people. Reference has been 
made by the Mover of the Motion 
to the designs of primary education 
as stated by Dr. Whately. Dr. 
Whately was one of the Commissioners 
of National Education. His words have 
not been quoted. I can quote them. 
He said— 

“The main objects of your primary system 
to wean the Irish people from the errors of the 
Romish system and to undermine the vast 
fabric of the Romish faith.” 

When the Irish priests came to learn, 
from the words of a Protestant Arch- 
bishop, that such had been the design 
of the system, it would not have been 
strange if they had not opposed 
themselves to it as a system which 
attacked vitally—I will not say their 
natural prejudices—but their religious 
faith and their natural sense of 
right, “but I claim without the 
fear of denial that the success of 

rimary education in Ireland is 

ue to the ardent and continual co- 
operation of the priests. Without 
them your system would have failed ; 
with them it has been a considerable 
success. One of the most astonishing 
facts in connection with this Motion is 
that during the twenty years that have 
elapsed since the Ballot Act was given, 
the proportion of illiteracy in Ireland 
has come to be vastly decreased. The 
Ballot Act was passed in 1870. If any 
hon. Member will take the trouble to 
examine the Census of 1871, and com- 
= it with the Census of 1891, he will 

d that although this primary system 
of education has scarcely yet pene- 
trated into some af the backward and 
Irish speaking districts of the country, 
although the National Board of Edu- 
cation has refused to adopt the intel- 
ligent bilingual method of teaching the 
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English language, yet he will find that 
upon the whole illiteracy in Ireland 
since the Ballot Act was 

has decreased about one-third. Now, 
what is to be said of the intelli- 
gence of a graduate of the flower 
of English Universities who comes for- 
ward twenty years after this House 
deliberately passed the Ballot Act at 
a time when illiteracy in Ireland was 
known to be much more extensive than 
it is at the present moment, and who 
ignores the fact that illiteracy has de- 
creased in such a proportion that in a 
few years there is reason to believe 
that it may be extinguished altogether ? 
Why did he not recognise the force of 
events? It is apparent to anyone—I 
shall not say to an enlightened poli- 
tician like the mover of this Motion— 
but I must say it is apparent to any 
man who in anything like a statesman- 
like spirit applies his mind to the case 
of Ireland, that this Parliament should 
rather rejoice that within a period of 
twenty years the proportion of illite- 
racy has so much decreased, and that 
the probability is that in the course of 
another decade it will have disappeared 
altogether. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I should like to 
know, if I am in order in asking the 
hon. Member, what number of illite- 
rates there were in Ireland twenty 
years ago in proportion to the number 
at present ? 

Mr. SEXTON: It does not take 
much experience to know that when 
an hon. Member, who after prolonged 
cogitation and who has had manv 
months for consideration, brings forward 
a Motion in this House the onus of pro- 
ducing relevant facts in support of it 
is thrown upon him and not upon me. 
Perhaps the First Lord of the Treasury 
may consider that excusable, as he 
is himself an adept at introducing 
relevant facts that are useful, and 
leaving out those that are inconvenient. 
Possibly he thinks the hon. Member 
has acted upon that principle. 

An hon. MempBer: Go to the 
Library. 

Mr. SEXTON: At any rate, if you 
examine the Census for 1871 and 1891 
you will find that the decrease, and 
the disappearance in some cases, of 
illiteracy is universal throughout Ire- 
land, and that the change from illite- 
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racy to literacy has been more exten- 
sive inthe course of the last twenty 
years than in any previous years. 
Therefore the hon. Gentleman has 
committed a high Parliamentary crime 
in ignoring the cardinal facts of the 
case, because the whole course of 
-education for the last twenty years 
entitles the House to rejoice at the 
experiment made in 1870, and to con- 
clude that in the course of a very few 
ears more every man will beable to cast 
is vote in Ireland under circumstances 
which will cause no suspicion of undue 
influence. The people of Ireland are 
extremely poor. In such districts as 
Donegal the land system which you 
established and which enabled the 
landlords to strip the people bare, and 
leave them naked and_ hungry, 
obliged poor parents to take their 
children away from school almost 
‘before the years of infancy were passed 
in order to assist them in obtaining the 
means of living. The ignorance, such 
as it is, that exists in Ireland now is 
partly due to the grinding, poverty 
which was the result of your political 
policy—a political policy which only 
in the present day we have been able 
to modify—and partly due to the fact 
that the system of education in Ireland 
was not a system in accord with the 
principles or sympathies of the 
people ; and I respectfully submit that 
if the question of illiteracy was to be 
taken into consideration, you ought to 
regard it rather in a spirit of sadness 
and of shame than in a spirit of 
mockery, rather as the fault of your 
own unwise—I will not say of your 
own criminal—policy than as any 
inclination of the Irish people towards 
ignorance. The way to cure such 
illiteracy as remains is not to deprive 
the poor illiterate peasant of the means 
of recording his vote ; but to so reform 
the system of primary education as to 
make it accord with the sentiments 
and feelings of the people of Ireland. 
(13) Mr. DE LISLE: The 
hon. Gentleman who has _ just 
‘spoken did me the honour to lose 
his temper, and launch a_ personal 
attack upon me for what he was 
pleased to call ‘“‘ mocking jeers.” I 
have read of persons who imagined 
that they had seen blue devils peeping 
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round corners, and that they had 
shrieked at those blue devils. I leave 
it to the judgment of the House 
whether I am the blue devil the hon. 
Member sees in this House, or whether 
my existence was not objective, 
and rather due to his own diseased 
imagination. But I did give utterance 
to an expression which may have been 
thought to have been a mocking jeer, 
but it was not intended in the sense in 
which it was understood by the hon. 
Gentleman. My hon. Friend on the 
other side of the House threw, as it 
appeared to me, in the teeth of the 
poor Catholics of Ireland that they had 
not made that progress under the sys- 
tem of national education for some 
years which we in England had made 
under happier cireumstances, and if I 
did give utterance to any sign it was 
intended to be dissent from the opinion 
that the national system of education 
which has been instituted in Ireland is 
a system which could be cordially and 
heartily supported by the Irish people. 
Irish Catholics naturally had demanded, 
still demand, and will demand Catholic 
education ; and when the British State 
in its wisdom—I hope in a very few 
years—concedes to the Irish people the 
advantages which English Catholics 
enjoy, I have no doubt the Irish people 
will improve, and show that they are 
as intelligent, as quick in learning, and 
as anxious to reap the advantages of 
education as any section of the Queen’s 
subjects. 

Mr. SEXTON : I entirely accept the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman, and 
express my regret. 

Mr. DE LISLE: The hon. Gentle- 
man finds he has made a mistake for 
once in bis life, and he will perhaps 
now feel that on many occasions when 
he has misjudged me he has done so 
because of his own ignorance. Now 
that I have been called*to my legs I 
should like to say one word why I 
heartily support this Motion. I do not 
believe for a moment that one person 
in five of the Irish electorate is an 
illiterate voter. If they do give them- 
selves out as illiterate voters I believe 
it is for a purpose. In my opinion, 
knowing the Irish people fairly well, 
or, at any rate, a considerable number 
o the Irish—because I have all my life 
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been accustomed to meet Irishmen, a} with the Constitation. 
great many Irishmen live in my own) is that the Roman Catholic priests 
neighbourhood, and I have been to! might enjoy the full rights of English 
school with many—I believe there is | citizenship, and be brought into close 
no Irishman who could not be taught | touch with the Constitution; and I 
in two hours how to distinguish| believe that if they were, in a few 
between two names printed upon a, years the Conservative and Unionist 
paper. I believe the passing of this; Party would receive their support, for 
measure, as I believe it will be passed! they would see that the only way to 
—-I commend it to the Government as prevent such ebullitions of feeling as 
a subject to deal with before the next! we have seen to-night is the main- 
election takes place which, by the tenance of the fair, just, and honour- 
way, I think ought not to take place able rule of one united Parliament for 
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My only wish 


before this time next year— will not 


disfranchise a single voter in Ireland, | 


because the so-called illiterate voters 
have sufficient wit and sufficient under- 
standing to learn to distinguish between 
two names printed on a piece of paper. 


the whole of the United Kingdom. 


(11.11) Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 
_§.E., Eccles): The terms of the 
Motion, as the hon. Member for 


| Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) has said, 
‘do not apply specifically to Ireland, 





Only one other word, and it is with! but are applicable to the whole of 
respect to the statement made by my| the voters in the United Kingdom, 
hon. Friend (Mr. T. W. Russell), | and they point to the necessity of pre- 
in which he spoke about priests being| serving the principle of freedom of 





recognised merely as simple citizens. 
Now my only wish, in the interests of 


good government, is that the Catholic | 


priests were recognised as simple 
citizens, and had the full rights of 
citizenship. Anyone who knows my 
constituency is well aware that I have 


often said I thought one of the diffi- | 
culties which arise in dealing with the’ 


Irish question is that the Catholic 
priests have not their full rights as 
citizens, and are not allowed to hold 
that position which they hold in this 
country ; and one of the best things 
Her Majesty’s Government could do 
would be to concede full rights of 
citizenship to Irish priests. I do not 
know whether right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench are aware that 
a Roman Catholic priest has not these 
full rights. He is debarred by his 
orders—the orders of the Church of 
Rome, which are recognised by Act of 
Parliament—from the honour and pri- 
vilege of sitting in this House. 


An hon. Memper: So are English 
clergymen. 


Mr. DE LISLE: But his order is 
not represented in the other House. 
Now, as has just been said, English 
clergymen are debarred from sitting 
in this House, but their order is re- 
presented in the other House, and the 
-are consequently brought into touch 
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election. I entirely agree with the 
object of the Motion in_ that 
respect, and the question that I have 
to ask myself is whether a simple 
repealing of the illiterate voters’ clause 
is a proper remedy for any defect there 
may be in ensuring that freedom of 
election. I do not know that it has 
been noticed—certainly it has not been 
‘by those who have spoken since I 
' entered the House—that this question 
| of the illiterates is really a consequence 

of the particular mode of taking the 
| vote which is prescribed in the Ballot 
| Act. Ifa mode had been preseribed 
| similar to what is usual in many other 
, places where the ballot prevails, there 
would not have been any question about 
illiteracy. A simple direction to put a 
ball into the right box for one candidate 
and another into the left box for the 
other would, under the present system 
of single-member constituencies, be al- 
most enough for the purpose. Now, 
if it be really necessary for the pur- 
pose of securing freedom of election 
that the present rules with regard to 
illiterate voters should be done away 
with, then I should be quite willing to 
join with the hon. Member, but at the 
same time I should wish to substitute 
ancther mode of giving effect to this 
desire. I am, happily, not in the 
pesition of some persons who think 
they have to defend or to attack either 
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I cannot 


with the hon. Member 
for Weat Belfa 


st that English clergy- 
men often act corruptly. I do not 
think that that is the case. Nor, on 
the other hand, can I withhold at any 
time it may be nece or advisable 
my testimony to the conduct of Roman 
Catholic clergymen in Ireland, who in 
avery difficult position have to a very 
large extent been the supporters, 
helps, and guides of their people. But 
if it be found that the presence of 
clergymen, whether of the Roman 
Catholic or any other denomination, 
is fatal to due freedom of election, then 
that freedom ought to be secured by 
direct disqualification inserted in the 
Act. In that case, you must go a great 
deal further, and disqualify, as perso- 
nating agents, the recognised agents of 
landowners and influential persons who 
know large numbers of the lower 
classes. Yet I do not think that 
any disqualification can be wisely 
or effectually adopted. If you are 
to secure freedom of election, and you 
wish, on that account, to do away with 
illiterate voters, then substitute a 
different mode of taking the poll, for I 
think that to disqualify all those who 
cannot or will not, from a fear of show- 
ing their poor scholarship, attempt to 
write or are unable to trace a word on 
paper, would be to disqualify a portion 
of the constituency, which is undoubt- 
edly suffering under a great disad- 
vantage, but which ought not to be 
disfranchised. In my view, what we 
ought to do with every question in 
regard to the franchise is to get every 
force that exists among the people of 
England within the electoral roll. 
What we want is that all those who 


have opiniom:, wno are exercising 
their influence upon, and _ have 
any weight with, their fellows, should 
have the opportunity of voting 
directly, and not of ea in- 
direct means—that they should give 
their votes in the _polling-booth, 


and not be driven to make their voices 
heard in mobs or assemblies. On that 
account I should be most unwilling to 
disfranchise even the illiterate voters. 
But+I go a little further. I decline 
altogether to admit that the absence 
of facility in reading or in writing is 
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the right criterion to take as regards 
whether a person is fit to exercise the 
vote or not. I have met—I should 
think most Members have met—very 
many persons who always say they are 
no scholars, and consequently are 
afraid to write, who find some difficulty 
in reading, and yet who are men of 
shrewd sense, and quite competent to 
exercise their voices in their vote. I do 
not believe—I do not know there was 
ever atime when I did believe—that the 
franchise could be based in any sense 
upon education. I am quite certain 
that you do not get greater in- 
telligence in politics by having 
specific forms of . distinct education 
What you do want is that the 
voters should be alive to what is going 
on around them: that they should 
take an interest in their fellows; 
that they should take over the 
difficulties that are met with; 
that if they cannot read they should 
attend and hear what is said—hear 
both sides, hear all sides. I think 
nothing can be more important for us 
than that all those who have influence 
should exercise that influence under the 
lines and in the cause of the Constitu- 
tion ; and it is our duty as legislators, 
if the present mode of exercising their 
vote infringes on the due freedom of 
election, to take other measures for 
that purpose. I shall vote against the 
Resolution. 

(11.19.) THE FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY(Mr. A. J. Baurour, Man- 
chester, E.) : Let me preface the very few 
words I have to sayupon the Amendment 
which is before us by pointing out that 
we have not now to discuss a disfran- 
chising measure. If I understand 
the contention of my hon. friend 
rightly, he does not in the least desire 
to disfranchise anybody. He does not 
intend to impose upon any particular 
class any special disqualification. Ali 
he desires to do is to remove from one 
class a special privilege to which he 
thinks they have no right. And, in the 
second place, let me point out that it is 
nota controversy, assome speeches that 
have been made would almost sug- 
gest, between the priests on the one 
side and the parsons on the other. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast, 
who, earlier in the debate, made one of 
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his eloquent and spirited speeches, 
delivered himself of an_ invective 
against the clergy of the Church of 
England, whom he contrasted in a most 
unfavourable sense with the Roman 
Catholic priests of Ireland. I utterly 
fail to gather on what that comparison 
is based. I have, as the hon. Gentle- 
man knows, never levelled any attack 
against the Irish priesthood as a class ; 
but, at the same time, I must confess 
that no facts have been brought to my 
notice which would lead me to believe 
that in any public appointment requir- 
ing the display of any great quality, 
the class which the hon. Gentleman has 
taken under his special protection has 
any preferential claim as compared 
with the class which he has made 
the object of his attacks. The 
real question the House has to 
consider is not a question of disfran- 
chising or enfranchising, but a question 
of how far we are to carry out the 
principles of the Ballot Act, and how 
far public policy requires us to remove 
a privilege which the Ballot Act con- 
ferred on certain ciasses of the com- 
munity. The hon. Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin—a gentle- 
man quite as well acquainted with the 
Roman Catholic constituencies of Ire- 
land as even the hon. Member for West 
Belfast can profess to be—stated that 
the number of persons who claim to be 
illiterates is far in excess of the number 
who actually are illiterates. If that 
statement be true, it is evident that in 
Ireland, at all events, the provisions of 
the Ballot Act are deliberately abused. 
However, I think the question of prin- 
ciple, apart from all special Acts of Par- 
liament, is one of even greater import- 
ance, and the question the House has 
to determine by this Resolution is, 
“Ought we, or ought we not, to give 
special privileges to people who, in 
spite of all the advantages in the way 
of primary education which have been 
conferred by Parliament upon the 
—_ of England, Ireland, and Scotland 

uring the last two or three generations, 
are unable to put a cross opposite the 
name of the candidate whom they 
favour? The hon. Member for West 
Belfast appealed to me as to whether 
I did not think that a person who can 
neither read nor write might not, 
nevertheless, be as shrewd a judge of 
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his own private interests and of any 
public interest as a person who has 
profited to the utmost by education? | 
admit he might be. I think that may 
happen, and I go much farther, and say 
that before the advantages of education 
were as widespread as they are now 
you would constantly find among the 
working classes of the population large 
numbers of persons who, though they 
could neither read nor write, showed 
as great a capacity for business and for 
deciding public questions as anybody, 
be their education what it might be. 
But circumstances have greatly changed 
since the Education Act was intro- 
duced. You will ne longer find that 
the largest class of the population are 
unable to read and write. That state 
of things has gone, and under the 
operation of our Education Acts has, 
I believe, gone for ever ; and now the 
class of the population who can neither 
read or write is certainly far from 
being that from which we _ should 
choose those we wish to conduct 
our private business and to direct 
our public affairs. The hon. Gentle- 
man has pointed to the  con- 
stituency of Donegal, where, I 
understand, a greater number of illite- 
rates exist than in any other consti- 
tuency in the three Kingdoms, and he 
has said that that constituency—I will 
not say is specially marked by its intel- 
ligence—but, at all events, shows great 
ability. We have no evidence of the 
special intelligence of any constituency, 
except so far as we are able to judge of 
it from the Gentlemen who sit in this 
House ; and, judged by that test, I am 
far from complaining of the constituency 
which gives us the benefit of the elo- 
quence of the hon. Gentleman who took 
part in this Debate earlier in the even- 
ing. At the same time, I must recall 
to the recollection of the House that, 
if we study statistics in this matter, 
among the population who cannot read 
nor write we find the greatest number 
of recruits to the criminal classes 
of the country. I have not the figures 
by me, but I should say that half the 
criminal classes in Ireland are unable 
to read and write. If you carry the 
investigation a little further, and study 
the proportion of children sent to in- 
dustrial schools between the ages of six 
and fourteen, you will find an enormous 
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proportion—I think I should not be 
wrong in saying three-fourths — are 
unable to read and write. That is a 
conclusive proof, I think, that this 
particular class is not a class upon 
which this House ought to desire to 
confer special privileges. 

An hon. MemBer: Apply the argu- 
ment to England ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am quite 
willing to apply it to England. om 
only dealt with Ireland because the last 
two or three speeches have been 
specially addressed to the Irish side of 
the question; but, so far as I support 
this Motion, I do not do so specially 
with a view to Irish questions, but 
with a view to every constituency in 
the three Kingdoms. Therefore I think 
we should feel that it would be im- 
possible for us to touch again the ques- 
tion of the franchise without dealing 
with this subject in accordance with 
the principles laid down by my hon. 
Friend. My hon. Friend is, of course, 
aware that even if the House assents 
to this Motion-—as I hope it will—it 
will be impossible in this Session of 
Parliament, or for many Sessions of 
Parliament, probably, to introduce a 
Bill embodying in any practical shape 
the views which he has laid before us. 
Nevertheless, I think it would be well 
that we should record our deliberate 
opinion that if and when this House 
again takes in hand the consideration 
of what constituencies shall return the 
Members responsible for the Govern- 
ment of this country this, at all events, 
will be one of the questions which they 
will not be able to leave on one side ; 
and it is because I hold that view, and 
hold it strongly, and because the 
Government of which I am a Member 
have shown their earnestness in this 
direction by introducing clauses in 
conformity with the views of my hon. 
Friend in the Local Government Bill for 
Ireland—of which we shall hear a great 
deal more next week—that I shall follow 
my hon. Friend if he proceeds to a 
Division, it being, of course, distinctly 
understood that we do not think it pos- 
sible—indeed, it would be absurd to 
suppose so—that any Reform Bill em- 
bodying my hon. Friend’s views can be 
introduced in the course of this Session, 
and that we commit ourselves only to 
the general proposition that when 
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Parliament, in its wisdom, thinks 
fit to revise the principle upon which 
our electoral system is based, this will 
not be the least among the many im- 
portant questions that will then come 
up for discussion, and have to be 
decided, and finally decided, I trust, in 
the sense of the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend. 


(11.35.) Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR 
(Tipperary, S.): The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, with that cleverness which is 
perhaps worthy of his palmiest days of 
discussion in this House, has drawn 
from an apparent conflict of opinion 
between the hon. Member for Belfast 
and the hon. Member for the Harbour 
Division of Dublin an argument in sup- 
port of his views. He endeavoured to 
show the House that there is a 
difference of opinion between those hon. 
Gentlemen, when there is absolutely 
none at all. My hon. Friend the 
Member for the Harbour Division, in 
alluding to the alleged illiteracy of the 
Donegal people, was simply repelling 
the idea that the voters there are as 
ignorant as many persons in this House 
believe them to be. The right hon, 
Gentleman has said that in Ireland the 
largest proportion of the criminal 
classes are to be found amongst the 
illiterates. It follows logically from 
that argument that the largest propor- 
tion of the criminal classes in England 
are also illerate. Then does the right 
hon. Gentleman propose to disfranchise 
the classes in England that are 
illiterate? No, he does not. The 
practical effect of the Resolution before 
the House, if it were carried out, would 
be to disfranchise a great many persons 
in Ireland who, notwithstanding their 
illiteracy, ought not to be deprived of a 
right, for a defect in regard to educa- 
tion, for which they are not themselves 
entirely responsible. The primary 
object of the Motion, indeed, is 
to deprive the large portion of the Irish 
people of the vote, and that this is so 
is attested by the fact that few or no 
arguments have been addressed to the 
House during the Debate except such 
as have been drawn from the state of 
Ireland. The hon. Member who moved 
the Resolution said the largest number 
of illiterates was to be found in the 
Irish constituencies that supported 
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Home Rule, and he drew the inference 
that these men supported Home Rule 
because they were so illiterate. 


Mr. WEBSTER: Excuse me; I 
simply stated the fact. I did not draw 
any conclusion at all. 


Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: I could 
draw no other inference from the fact 
than that it was the desire of the hon. 
Member, in introducing the Motion, to 
disfranchise or weaken the vote that 
was cast in Ireland for Home Rule. 
Why does not the hon. Gentleman go 
further and propose to disfranchise all 
constituents in Ireland who are in 
favour of Home Rule? Thatis the logical 
conclusion of his proposition. I sup- 
pose that those whom the hon. Member 
represents in St. Pancras are all learned 
men; but he will allow that Home 
Rule also exists in St. Pancras. 
If the hon. Member carried his argu- 
ment to its logical conclusion he would 
bring forward a Motion to confer Home 
Rule upon Ireland, when, of course, 
learning and Conservatism would follow 
and Members from Ireland would sit on 
this side of the House. Certain it is 
that the people of Ireland are not Home 
Rulers because they are illiterate, but 
they are illiterate, to some extent, 
because they have not Home Rule. 
A good deal has been said about the 
action of the priests in Ireland in 
regard to the votes of illiterate persons, 
and it has been complained by hon. 
Members on the other side of the 
House that priests have exercised a 
certain amount of influence in elections. 
But who is to blame for the possession 
of that influence? Hon. Gentlemen 
have themselves to blame, if blame 
attaches, for the influence the priests 
possess. They are responsible, for they 
have neglected their duties to the 
people which the priests have performed. 
They have exercised the rights of pro- 
perty without performing any of its 
duties ; they have allowed the priests 
to become the only educated class in 
Ireland who have stood up for the rights 
of the Irish people. To whom should 
the Irish people look for advice and 
counsel in political matters? It is only 
natural they should turn to those who 
in the past have stood by the people 
for the protection of rights attacked 


Mr Jokn O'Connor 
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and confiscated by predecessors of hon. 
Gentlemen who sit on the other side of 
the House. I am one of. those who. 
have protested against the exercise of 
any undue influence on the part of 


clerics in politics. I am prepared to. 


give the clergy all rights of citizenship. 
and no more. I object to their being 
allowed to be present in polling-booths 
to exercise undue influence over 
voters, but I would allow the clergy of 
any Church to have the full right of 
citizenship by vote, and such in- 
fluence as position and education 
should have. I draw a line at 
the polling-booth. That there may be 
danger of undue influence there I admit. 
But I would prefer the influence of the 
priests in politics to the disfranchise- 
ment contemplated by this Motion. 
Reproach has been cast upon the Irish 
people that they are not better educated ; 
that they have not made better use of 
the system of national education in. 
years past, and when one of my hon. 
Friends alluded to the neglect of Irish 
education in the past he was met with 
the derisive remark, ‘‘ Are the old, the 
ignorant, and illiterate class who voted 
in old times still alive?’’ No, they are 
not, but it is not all at once you can get 


rid of the evil effects which grew up: 


through centuries. The blight, the 
incubus of enforced ignorance cannot 
be removed in a generation or two. 
But the argument has been used on the 
other side of the House, and has found 
support on this, that illiteracy is going 
to remain in perpetuity in Ireland. 
My hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton) has 


shown clearly that illiteracy among, 


the Irish voters has declined enormously 
in the past twenty years, that it con-: 


tinues to decline, and we may look. 


forward with hope to its entire dis- 
appearance in a short time. In con- 
sidering this question the hon. Gentle- 
man should have thought of some other 
method of removing this blot on our 


system of voting. The best way to: 
meet the difficulty is to educate the - 


class from whom come the illiterate 


voters, and to facilitate the passing into » 


law of the Bill which is now before the 
House to give to the people of Ireland 
the full benefit of that principle of gene- 
ral education which has been produc- 


tive of such good results in this country, . 


and which, if extended to Ireland, would 
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for ever remove the necessity for dis- 
cussing here such a Motion as this. 


(12.48.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS 
(Berwickshire): The state of the 
Benches near me indicates how little 
importance is attached to this discus- 
sion—what little reality there is in the 
Motion which has been brought for- 
ward. 

Mr. WessTER rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, ‘That the 
Question be now put ;” but Mr. SPEAKER 
said there yet remained time for dis- 
cussion, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS : I wiil not 
delay the House for long. The unreality 
ofthe Motion is proved by the argum ent 
brought forward in its support, because 
hon. Members have relied on the fact 
that afterall, if the Motion were carried 
into law, it would not disfranchise any 
large number of people, for these people 
would be able to fill up their papers 
even if they were denied the privileges 
allowed under the Ballot Act. [t seems 
to me, if you propose a disfranchising 
Motion and support it by saying it 
will not have a disfranchising effect, you 
cut away the ground from your own 
feet. I was quite prepared to believe 
that very few voters would be disfran- 
chised by the Motion ; but so far as it 
has any reality at allit is a disfranchis- 
ing Motion. (“ No, no!’’) It is not? 
Why, the whole argument is that voters 
who are unable to fill up their papers 
shall have the privilege of having their 
papers filled up for them taken 
away. Now, we know that hon. 
Members on the other side believe that 
the smaller the register the better is 
their electoral chance, and so we have 
this method proposed of reducing the 
register. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House is far 
too clever to go before the country with 
a Disfranchisement Bill. He says he 
looks on the Motion with a considerable 
amount of favour; it is a good idea, but 
that it is impossible to give effect to it 
in this Parliament, or for a future 
Parliament for many years to come to 
give effect to the ideas of the hon. 
Member. The right hon. Gentleman 
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sees that if the Motion were carried 
into law he would in the course of a 
few months go before the country 
having disfranchised a considerable 
section of the people. All I can 
say from our point of view on this side 
of the House is, if hon. Members like 
to identify themselves with a Disfran- 
chisement Motion, we do not object, 
and shall be only too glad to see them 
bring forward a Bill to give effect to 
their Motion, and go to the country a 
few months hence with the reputation 
of having disfranchised 150,000 of the 
population. 


Question put, ‘“ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

(11.50.) The House divided :—Ayes 
55; Noes 116.—(Div. List, No. 129.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those 


words be there added.” 


It being after Midnight, Mr. Speaker 
proceeded to interrupt the Business— 

(12.5.) Whereupon Mr. WEBSTER 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“That the Question be now put.” 


Question put, ‘‘That the Question 
be now put.” 

(12.5.) The House divided :—Ayes 
118 ; Noes 52.—(Div. List, No. 130.) 

Question put accordingly, ‘ That 
those words be there added.” 

(12.15.) The House divided :—Ayes 
117 ; Noes 51.—(Div. List, No. 131.) 


Words added. 


Mr. WessTER claimed that the Main 
Question, as amended, be now put. 

Main Question, as amended, put 
accordingly. 

(12.25.) The House divided :—Ayes 
115 ; Noes 50.—(Div. List, No. 132.) 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this. 
House, in the interests of true freedom of 
election, the elauses in the Ballot Act which, 
permit the Illiterate Vote should be repealed, 

Suppty,—Committee upoa Monday 
next. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 272.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER [MILNATHORT 
WATER] BILL.—(No. 280.) 

Read the third time, and passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 271.) 
As amended, considered ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 273.) 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL.—(No. 307.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


CHARITY INQUIRIES BILL.—(No. 278.) 

Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE(EXTEN- 
SION TO WOMEN) (No. BILL.— 
(No. 37.) 

Order for Second Reading upon 
Wednesday 18th May read, and dis- 
charged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


EAST INDIA (FINANCIALS CATEMENT) 

Address for ‘‘ Copy of th 2 East Indian 
Financial Satement for 1892-3."—(Sir 
Richard Temple.) 


MOTIONS. 


WITNESSES’ (ROYAL COMMISSIONS AND 
PARLIAMENT) PROTECTION BILL.— 


(No. 287.) 

Ordered, That the Committee on Witnesses’ 
(Royal Commissions and Parliament) Pro- 
tection Bill do consist of eighteen Mem- 
bers. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Mr. William Abraham (Limerick), Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Cremer, Mr. 
Darling, Sir Archibald Orr Ewing, Mr. Fen- 
wick, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Joicey, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Sir John 
Mowbray, Mr. Robert Reid, Sir Charles 
Russell, Mr Abel Smith, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Warmington, Mr. Whitbread, and Mr. 
Yerburgh. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr- 
Akers-Douglas.) 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(no. 10) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long. Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the Boroughs 
of Cheltenham, Halifax, and Hertford, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Long and Mr, 
Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 345.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(wo. 11) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the Boroughs 
of Crewe, Falmouth, and Godalming, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Long and Mr, 
Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 346,] 


BRINE PUMPING (COMPENSATION FOR SUB- 

SIDENCE) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the formation of the North- 
wich and Winsford Compensation District, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Long and Mr. 
Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 347. }, 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (BATHGATE WATER) BILL. 

On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order, under “The 
Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867,” relating 
to Bathgate Water, ordered to be brought in 
by The Lord Advocate and The Solicitor 
General for Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 348.) 


SECRETARIES OF STATE (SEATS IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. E. Robertson, Bill to 
enable all the principal Secretaries of State 
and Under Secretaries to sit in the House of 
Commons, ordered to be brought in by Mr. E. 
Robertson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Picton, and 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 349.] 


GALWAY INFIRMARY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to provide 
for the re-constitution of the Galway In- 
firmary; and for other purposes connected 
therewith, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jackson and The Attorney General for Ire- 


land. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 350.] 


ALLOTMENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of the Lord Advocate, Bill to 
facilitate the provision of Allotments for the 
Labouring Ciasses in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lord Advocate, The Solicitor 
General for Scotland, and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 351.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before One o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 16th May, 1892. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND AND 
DEAF) BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to make better provision for the 
elementary education of blind and deaf chil- 
dren in England and Wales—Was presented 
by the Lord President (V. Cranbrook) ; 
read 1"; to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday next. (No. 112.) 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [4.1] 


Report of Amendments to be re- 
ceived To-morrow. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 


Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 


WATER COMPANIES (REGULATION OF 
POWERS) BILL [4.1] 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

“THe Earn oF CAMPERDOWN: 
My Lords, this Bill, to which I 
now ask your Lordships to give a 
Second Reading, is, with the exception 
of one or two particulars to which I 
will call attention in a moment, iden- 
tical with a Bill which passed through 
this House in 1885, and which, while 
it was in this House, was considered in 
its details by a Select Committee. My 
Lords, this Bill has two main objects ; 
it imposes upon all Water Companies 
who supply water for profit an obliga- 
tion to send to every consumer a 
demand note containing the particulars 
of charge, and it also requires all 
Water Companies, when a dispute arises 
between them and any consumer of 
their water, to abstain from cutting off 
until a decision of a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction has been obtained. In 
order that I may make clear to your 
Lordships the reasons for this Bill I 
may remind your Lordships of what 
the law is with regard to all Water 
Companies. At the present time on 
the first day of the quarter every con- 
sumer of water is required to tender to 
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the office of the Water Company a 
quarter’s payment of his water rate in 
advance, and he is also supposed by the 
law of England to know what the 
amount of his debt to the Water Com- 
pany is ; there is no obligation upon the 
Water Company to give any particulars 
of charge, and if on the first day of the 
quarter the consumer has not tendered 
to the Water Company the correct 
quarter's rate in advance, the Company 
are empowered and have the absolute 
right the very next day to cut off the 
supply of water. Under these circum- 
stances, my Lords, it would be very 
strange if a good many abuses had not 
arisen, and this has been the case as 
some years ago I proved before the 
Select Committee. My Lords, this Bill 
passed through this House in 1885, 
but it was afterwards lost owing to 
want of time in the other House of 
Parliament, although certain portions 
of it were passed into law by Mr. 
Forrest Fulton two years later. Iam 
now going to ask your Lordsbips again 
to pass the Bill, and I still have some 
hopes that there is time for it to become 
law. I believe it will be very useful if 
Parliament shall be able to pass it. I 
will now call your Lordships’ attention 
in a very few words to the contents of 
the Bill. Under Clause 4 the Company 
is required to send to the consumer a 
demand note containing particulars of 
charge, and those particulars are to be 
furnished at various dates, which are 
more or less frequent as the house is a 
larger or a smaller house. The next 
point is that the consumer is allowed 
twenty-one days within which to con- 
sider the charges which are made, and, 
if during that time he thinks that any 
of those charges are open to dispute, he 
is allowed to dispute them ; but at the 
same time he is obliged by the Bill to 
send in the particulars to which he 
objects, and the charge which he thinks 
ought to be made in lieu of the charge 
which is actually made. Then, in 
these cases of dispute, the Company are 
not allowed, as they are now, to settle 
the matter by cutting off the supply, 
but must bring the consumer before a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction; and 
when the dispute is decided, if it is de- 
cided in favour of the Company, the 
Company may issue a notice that they 
will cut off the supply, which notice 
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must run 14days. In the same way 
in cases where no dispute has arisen 
the companies are allowed to at once 
issue a notice of their intention to cut 
off, which notice likewise has to run 14 
days ; and, if within those 14 days the 
bill has not been paid, then it is allow- 
able for the Company to cut off the 
supply. I think those are the main 
provisions of the Bill. There are cer- 
tain other minor provisions to which 
perhaps I may call attention in Com- 
mittee, but which are devised quite as 
much in the interests of the companies 
as in those of the consumers. I ought 
perhaps to call attention to Clause 13 
which defines the extent of the Act, 
Clause 13 states that this Act shall 
apply to where water is supplied for 
domestic purposes, and also to such 
cases where it is supplied partly for 
trade business or manufacture and 
partly for domestic purposes, if the 
amount in respect of domestic purposes 
is greater than the amount of the water 
rate for the other purposes. That last 
reservation is to meet a particular case. 
There are I understand a great many 
small shops where the shopkeeper lives 
above his shop, and it would be highly 
inconvenient if the house portion of the 
shop were to be subject to the Bill, and 
if the shop below were not so; 
but your Lordships will see that if 
the charge for the trade purposes be 
larger than the supply for domestic pur- 
poses, then the Bill is not toapply. That 
is the chief point of difference between 
this Bill and the Bil! of 1885. I now 
ask your Lordships to give the Billa 
Second Reading. 


Moved, “‘ That this Bili be now read 
2°.” —(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE COLONIES (Lord KnutsForp) : 
Might I ask the noble Earl what are 
the other points of difference ? 

*THeE Earn or CAMPERDOWN: 
Under Clause 11, which is a new clause, 
when a Water Company cuts off the 
supply, the Company is to be required 
to give the Sanitary Authority notice 
that it is cut off—that is in accordance 
with the generallaw. There are other 
changes in drafting, but I am not aware 
of any other change in substance. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 


Earl of Camperdown 


{COMMONS} 
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mittee of the whole House on Friday 
next. 


SUNDERLAND’S CHARITY BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday 


next. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (PUR- 
CHASE) BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


CHARITY INQUIRIES BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 
1*, and to be printed. (No. 113.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 16th May, 1892. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE AND GROUNDS 
BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I have opposed the Bill 
brought in by the Alexandra Palace 
Company on previous occasions, on the 
ground that they proposed to relieve 
themselves from the obligation not to 
build on the park, and I should oppose 
this Bill because it contains a clause in 
the same direction, but that I under- 
stand the promoters of the Bill propose 
to modify the clause to meet objections, 
and I, therefore, do not oppose this 
stage of the Bill. I further understand 
that the Company are negotiating with 
the London County Council for the 
purchase of the park. 
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Mr. JOSEPH HOWARD (Middle- 
sex, Tottenham): Yes, that is so. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
BILL, 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*(3.10.) Sm J. LUBBOCK (London 
University): As this Bill constitutes 
a new departure, perhaps the House 
will expect me to say a few words in 
explanation on moving the Second 
Reading. The House has imposed 
on the London County Council, and 
the London County Council alone, 
the obligation of introducing an annual 
Money Bill, and we considered that 
under the circumstances we might 
fairly ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take charge of the 
measure. Up to last year the Bill 


MONEY 


was introduced by the Government, 
but, the Government having declined to 
undertake the duty any longer, I now 
have to move the Second Reading. I 
have no desire to go back on the 
question which was debated at length 


last year, and merely mention it 
now in explanation. The powers of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to borrow were derived from various 
Acts, which powers have passed 
to the London County Council, to- 
gether with the powers conferred by 
the Local Government Act, 1888. 
The series of Acts relating to the 
finances of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works began in 1869, the Act 
of that year containing the ori- 
ginal provisions authorising the issue 
of Metropolitan Consolidated Steck. 
Further Acts were passed in 1870, 
1871, and 1875, and since 1875 Acts 
have been passed annually. Since that 
date it has been arranged that the 
actual power of raising money shall be 
limited year by year to the require- 
ments of the year; and Bills conferring 
th: ;owers assumed to be needful have 
be2n introduced annually as Public 
Bills on the responsibility of the Trea- 
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sury, and have been passed into law. 
The form of these Acts has differed 
almost every year, as experience from 
time to time has shown some alteration 
in the system of accounts to be desir- 
able. In many of these Acts clauses 
have thus been introduced relating not 
only to money powers conferred on the 
Council or their predecessors during 
the particular year, but which have 
altered the general enactments in force 
under previous Acts. In the result 
there can be no doubt the series of 
Acts has reached an unsatisfactory 
condition, and the complications were 
made worse by the passing of the Local 
Government Act of 1888. That Act, 
while it purported to provide in general 
terms that the powers of borrowing and 
raising money should be exercised by 
the Council in accordance with the Acts 
relating to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, introduced several alterations 
and contained sundry provisions with 
reference to the financial powers of the 
Council, which were inconsistent with 
the Acts of the Metropolitan Board. 
This state of things led to a good deal 
of criticism from time to time in both 
Houses of Parliament, it being justly 
observed that it was practically im- 
possible for anybody to understand 
from the Bills as annually presented, 
and the current series of Acts, what 
powers the Council possessed, or how far 
those powers were being exercised in 
accordance with the law. Under these 
circumstances, it has been thought 
better to repeal the old Acts and place 
the law as it stands in a clear and in- 
telligible form before Parliament. We 
do not wish to alter the law, 
but merely to place matters before 
the House in a way Members 
can understand, and this I hope has 
been done in a satisfactory manner ; 
but of course we are ready to consider 
any suggestions that may be made in 
reference thereto. Passing now to the 
financial part of the Bill, the Bill con- 
fers borrowing powers on the London 
County Council to the the extent of 
£5,800,000. At the present moment 
the amount of Metropolitan Consoli- 
dated Stock outstanding is £28,811,000, 
against which the amount standing to 
the credit of the Consolidated Loans 
Fund is £11,802,000. There are, how- 
ever, some other debts and liabilities 
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imposed on the Council, transferred 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and in connection with arrangements 
made under Local Acts for the counties 
of Surrey and Middlesex, and the 
result is that the total liabilities of the 
London County Council amount to 
about £30,000,000, while, on the other 
hand, there are assets in the Consoli- 
dated Loan Fund to the amount of 
£13,000,000, the net liabilities being 
therefore £17,000,000. But although 
the Bill does sanction these large 
borrowing powers of the Council for 
the next eighteen months, the facts are 
not quite so serious as might, at first 
sight, appear. We are obliged to insert 
in the Bill the maximum amounts 
which may be required for each pur- 
pose. Of the total amount, the sum 
of £2,900,000 is a _ re-grant of 
amounts sanctioned in previous Acts, 
and, again, £2,200,000 is for loans to be 
made by the Council to other Metro- 
politan Authorities, £1,250,000 being 
new, and, of course, requiring the 
consent of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The new borrowing powers created for 
the Council itself amount to £1,600,000. 
The principal amounts in the Bill are as 
follows :—Blackwall Tunnel, £750,000 ; 
Main Drainage, £600,000; various 
street improvements, £450,000; hous- 
ing of the working classes, £420,000; 
expenditure in connection with lunatic 
asylums, £320,000 ; capital expenditure 
on parks under the control of the 
Council, £250,000; purchase of tram- 
ways, £200,000; for purposes of 
the Fire Brigade service, £100,000. 
These are the principal amounts, 
and I conclude the House will 
not wish me to go into details in re- 
ference to them, for they may be more 
conveniently discussed at a subsequent 
stage of the Bill. Ido not know that 
there is any opposition to the Bill, and 
having stated briefly the circumstances 
under which the Bill has been intro- 
duced, I hope the House will now give 
it a Second Reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir J. Lubbock.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 
Sir J. Lubbock 


{COMMONS} 
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QUESTIONS. 


THE WRECK ON BRIGG’S REEF. 


Si E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that the 
iron ss. Emily was wrecked on Brigg’s 
Reef, off Groomsport, County Down, in 
1889, and that, in the event of a wreck 
taking place on the same shoal, the local 
committee, the coxswains, and crew of 
the Groomsport Lifeboat consider the 
wreck of the Emily would be a source 
of great danger to the lifeboat’s crew, 
especially at night; and whether, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights do not consider 
the wreck dangerous for the lifeboat, 
he will give directions to have it forth- 
with removed ; and, if not, whether he 
will state the grounds on which the 
Commissioners arrived at their de- 
cision ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beracu, 
Bristol, W.): Under the Acts for the 
removal of wrecks in the way of lifeboat 
service the Board of Trade can only 
deal with recommendations made by a 
general Lighthouse Authority. In the 


case referred to by my hon. Friend no 


such recommendation has been made 
to me, and the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights inform me that after considera- 
tion of a Report made by their In- 
spector of Lights, who had previously 
made a careful examination of the posi- 
tion of the Emily, they were led to the 
opinion that the wreck did not consti- 
tute a danger to the lifeboat service, 
the lifeboat station being three-quarters 
of a mile from the wreck, and it being 
therefore questionable whether it could 
be seein a hindrance or an 
obstacle to the launching of the lifeboat. 
The Commissioners say further that 
Brigg’s Reef is marked by a first- 
class conical buoy, moored one-third 
of a cable from its northern extremity; 
and having regard to the great extent 
to which the reef is embayed, they con- 
sider there is only a very remote pro- 
bability of another vessel becoming 
stranded on the same rock. 

Sm E. BIRKBECK: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
have further inquiry made and ascertain 
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whether it is not a fact that the life- 
boat crew could not go out to the relief 
of a vessel in distress at night on this 
reef in consequence of the extreme 
danger to the lifeboat from this 
wreck ? 

“Sm M. HICKS BEACH: If that is 
a fact it should be brought before the 
Lighthouse Authorities. It is not my 
business to suggest expenditure in such 
matters—it is the duty of the Light- 
house Authorities. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENCES 
REFUSED) RETURN. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
when the Return, ordered on 15th 
February, of Intoxicating Liquors 
(Licences Refused) will be presented 
and distributed ? 


Tre UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvarrt Wort ey, 
Sheffield, Hallam) (who replied): 
‘There is a reasonably good prospect 
that this voluminous Return will be pre- 
sented before Parliament re-assembles 
after the Whitsuntide Recess. 


SHILLELAGH POOR LAW ELECTION. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether it has come to the 
knowledge of the Local Government 
Board that in the last election of 
Guardians for the Shillelagh Union, 
eight votes tendered for a candidate 
named Terence Byrne were rejected 
by the Returning Officer; that some 
of the votes were rejected on 
the ground that they were the votes of 
illiterate voters, although they were 
‘duly marked with the authority of the 
voter, and in his presence, and bore the 
signatures of witnesses; and whether, 
in view of the faet that Mr. Byrne’s 
opponent in the election, Mr. Casey, 
was declared elected by a majority of 
two votes, and that Mr. Byrne claims 
that, if the votes which were disallowed 
by the Returning Officer were given him, 
he would have had a majority of legal 
votes, the Local Government Board 
will cause an independent inquiry to 
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test the decision of the Returning Officer, 
and the claim of Mr. Byrne to have 
been duly elected ? 


*Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 

IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
The unsuccessful candidate for one of 
the divisions of the Union mentioned 
did forward a statement through his 
solicitor containing particulars of the 
votes claimed by him and objected to. 
The Local Government Board, after 
careful consideration of the explana- 
tions furnished by the Returning Officer, 
saw no reason to question the correct- 
ness of the return made by him for 
the division, and they therefore did not 
consider it necessary to put the division 
to the expense of a sworn inquiry in 
regard to the election. 


Pension. 


JOHN M‘GRATH’S PENSION. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) (for 
Mr. Wiit1am O’Brien, Cork, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office if his attention has 
been directed to the case of Mr. John 
M‘Grath, formerly of the 1st Battalion 
18th Royal Irish, who after — 
twenty-one years and one hundred an 
ninety-four days, including the Russian 
and Indian Mutiny Campaigns, and 
receiving two good conduct badges, the 
Crimean medal with clasp for Sebas- 
topol, and the Turkish medal, was dis- 
charged on the 25th April, 1876, on a 
pension of tenpence a day ; and 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
M‘Grath is now disabled by old age 
and want of employment from augment- 
ing this small sum, and is disqualified 
for Chelsea Hospital by reason of his 
pension, and having regard to the effect 
of such cases in discouraging recruiting, 
means will be taken to give M‘Grath 
some increase of pension in recognition 
of his long and gallant service ? 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, 
Guildford) : John M‘Grath since 1876 
has been in receipt of the highest 
pension which could be awarded to 
him under the Royal Warrant. The 
possession of this does not dis- 
qualify him from admission to Chelsea 
or Kilmainham, and he would be almost 
certain to be admitted if he applied. 1 
am afraid nothing can be done towards 
increasing the amount of the pension. 
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Mr. SEXTON : He may be admitted 
if he applies ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: So far as I am 
aware, but of course it is a question for 
the Commissioners to decide. 


POLICE AT IRISH NATIONAL 
FEDERATION MEETINGS. 

Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Wrw1am 
O’Brien): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland is it true that at the last 
meeting of the Mallow Branch of the 
Irish National Federation the entrance 
door was watched by three policemen 
who took the names of members as 
they entered ; and, if so, by whom was 
this directed, and will it be continued ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that the house where 
the meeting was held was in a public 
street in Mallow, where it is customary 
for police to be on patrolduty. The 
patrol at the time referred to consisted 
of two men. They in no way inter- 
fered with the meeting. 

Mr. SEXTON : Patrolling seems to 
indicate passing through the street. 
Why did the police consider it neces- 
sary to stand at the door? 

“Mr. JACKSON: I do not under- 
stand that the police did more than 
patrol duty. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give instructions that the 
police shall avoid giving annoyance in 
so doing ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I do not under- 
stand that in this instance any annoy- 
ance was given. 


THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY TO THE 
POST OFFICE, 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he can say what are the 
special duties of the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Post Office ; by what officer 
of the Treasury or of the Post Office 
those duties have been carried on for 
the past five years during the length- 
ened and frequent absences of the pre- 
sent holder of the office ; and whether 
the Treasury are satisfied as to the 
manner in which, during the period 
referred to, the functions pertaining to 
the office of Financial Secretary have 
been discharged ? 


Mr. Brodrick 


{COMMONS} 
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*THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir J. Fergusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
The hon. Member will allow me to 
answer his question. The Financial 
Secretary to the Post Office is, as the 
title implies, the adviser of the Post- 
master General on all financial ques- 
tions. He is specially charged with the 
secretarial control of the Receiver and 
Accountant General’s Department, and 
of the other account branches of the 
Post Office, inciuding the Savings Bank. 
He is responsible for the preparation 
of the Estimates of both Revenue and 
Expenditure, and, as the ‘‘ Accounting 
Officer” of the Department for the 
‘« Appropriation Accounts” rendered 
to the Comptroller and Auditor General. 
In the absence of the Financial 
Secretary, these duties were mainly 
undertaken by the Secretary to the 
Post Office, who had himself filled 
the office of Financia! Secretary for the 
six years previous to the appointment 
of the present occupier of the post. 
The present Financial Secretary has 
only been absent from duty, except for 
his annual leave, for six months in the 
twelve years during which he has held 
the appointment—namely, two months 
in 1888 and four months in 1891-2. 
The latter period of leave, granted at 
my discretion, was highly desirable for 
the recovery of Mr. Turnor’s health, 
and I have reason to believe that it 
has been effectual for that purpose. It 
may be added that during those twelve 
years the Financial Secretary has, 
generally speaking, undertaken the 
charge of the Department in the absence 
of the Secretary, whether on occasions 
of ordinary leave or of attendance at 
Postal Congresses abroad, some of the 
latter occasions being of a prolonged 
character. Since Mr. Turnor’saccession 
to office the voted expenditure of the 
Postal and Teiegraph Services has in- 
creased from £5,388,000 to £9,150,600, 
and the staff by 18,000. The Financial 
Secretary is the officer, not of the 
Treasury, but of the Postmaster 
General, and is responsible to him only 
for the proper discharge of his duties. 


It is believed that every Postmaster 
General who has preceded me during. 


the period of Mr. Turnor’s appointment 
has entertained a very high sense of 
the manner in which the important 
duties entrusted to him have been dis- 
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charged. I must express my regret 
that the hon. Member has by his ques- 
tion given currency to an imputation 
against a very useful public servant, 
for which there is no justification. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT: I beg to say 


that in consequence of this answer I 
shall feel it my duty to refer to the 
subject in Committee cn the Estimates. 


SUNDAY POSTAL LABOUR IN 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
will again inquire if the hall porters in 
the General Post Office, Dublin, are 
paid at the same overtime rate for 
Sunday duty as the postmen, from 
which class they were promoted; why 
in view of the fact that the Treasury 
Minute, dated August, 1891, fixed a 
time and a quarter rate for Sunday 
duty for all other officers, is a different 
rule enforced against the hall porters ; 
and will he see that they are paid at 
the regulation rate ? 


“Sir J. FERGUSSON: The hall 

porters at Dublin are not paid at the 
same rate for Sunday duty as the post- 
men; their work is not similar, and a 
certain attendance on Sunday formed 
part of their engagement on weekly 
wages. The Treasury letter of 20th 
July, 1891, to which I presume the hon. 
Member refers, authorised extra pay- 
ment for Sunday work to postmen only. 
There is no regulation for making a 
similar payment to hall porters. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: Does the 
arrangement apply only to Dublin ? 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Hall porters 
in London are on the same footing— 
two hours’ attendance on Sundays is 
part of their duty. 


SUNDAY CLOSING OF HOTELS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Central): I 
beg to.ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been called to the 
refusal of a hotel keeper in Dunferm- 
line to admit to his hotel on Sunday, 
lst May, two cyclists who arrived there 
from Glasgow ; and whether Procura- 
tors Fiscal have any jurisdiction in 
such cases; and, if so, will he instruct 
them to exercise it ? 
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*Tuoe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrew's 
Universities) : I have inquired into this 
matter, and find that twocyclists arrived 
on the day in question at the Royal Hotel, 
Dunfermline, during church hours, 
when the proprietor and his wife were 
absent, and that they were refused 
admission. In cases of breach of cer- 
tificate in burghs it is the duty of 
the Procurator Fiscal of the burgh to 
proceed against the offender. In this 
instance the prosecutor did not con- 
sider that the refusal to admit these 
persons justified him in taking any pro- 
ceedings. Any complaint against this 
decision should be laid before the Ma- 
gistrates. Itis not a matter in which 
I have any power to interfere. 


on the Shannon. 


BAILIFFS AND FISHERMEN ON THE 
SHANNON. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to ‘the 
Press reports of an encounter between 
bailiffs and fishermen on the Shannon 
near Limerick, on the night of Sunday 
8th instant, when two fishermen were 
seriously wounded by revolver shots 
alleged to have been fired by the chief 
bailiff and his assistants ; whether any 
of the bailiffs have yet been placed 
under arrest, and whether the revolvers 
will be taken from these bailiffs, as 
was done in Cork recently ; whether 
he is aware that the fishermen complain 
of the destruction of their nets, when 
fishing on their own waters, by the 
bailiffs’ steam launch ; and whether he 
will cause an inquiry to be held at 
once into the conduct of the chief 
bailiff and the state of the Limerick 
fisheries, as has repeatedly been re- 
quested by the fishermen ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : It appears that the 
Inspector of Bailiffs alleges that the 
shots were fired in self-defence and 
when his life was in danger. Legal 
proceedings, however, have been insti- 
tuted in the matter, and the case will 
no doubt be fully investigated in a 
Court of Law. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: Is it 
alleged that the fishermen carried 
revolvers? If not, how is it con- 
tended that the life of the bailiff was in 
danger ? 
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*Mr. JACKSON : Life may 
dangered from weapons ot 
revolvers. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: Does 
the right hon. Gentleman encourage 
the use of revolvers as a means of self- 
defence ? 


*Mr. JACKSON: There is no desire 
to encourage the use of revolvers. 


be en- 
er than 


COMPULSORY FIRE ESCAPES. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that, although 
the Factory and Workshops Act, 
1891, came into operation on the Ist 
January last, the majority of factory 
proprietors and owners in London and 
the country are unaware of its existence ; 
whether any steps will be taken, and 
when, to enforce the provision of means 
of escape in case of fire, as required by 
Section 7 of the Act (Clause 2); and 
whether, in view of the terrible loss of 
life through fire at Battersea, Fulham, 
Victoria, and this week at Scott’s in 


the Haymarket, he will consider the 
advisability of making compulsory the 
providing of fire escapes of a simple 
yet safe nature at all hotels, restau- 
rants, and other places where a large 
number of persons are employed ? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I can- 
not accept the statement that the 
majority of factory proprietors are 
unaware of the existence of the Factory 
and Workshops Act of last year. 
Abstracts of the Act were forwarded 
to every known occupier of a factory 
in the United Kingdom. In addition 
to this, the attention of every occupier 
was specially called to the chief altera- 
tions in the law by a circular letter 
signed by the Chief Inspector, and this 
circular was sent with each abstract. 
I may assure my hon. Friend that 
every care is and wili be taken to 
secure the observance by factory 
occupiers of the provisions of Section 7 
of the recent Act. I have already 
twice this Session answered the par- 
ticular suggestion made in the third 
paragraph of the question. 
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Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: Is there 
any reason why a short amending Act 
should not be introduced? It is an 
important matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I 
further answer. 


have no 


“ GROGGING ” SPIRIT CASKS, 

Mr. CAMERON CORBETT (Glas- 
gow, Tradeston): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the precautions which he has taken to 
prevent ‘‘grogging’’ in the case of 
home-sale casks can be extended to 
spirit casks imported from abroad ? 
“THe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER(Mr. Goscuen, St.George’s, 
Hanover Square): Casks of foreign 
spirits are treated under the ‘‘ grogging” 
regulations in a similar manner to 
those containing British spirits. In the 
case of empty spirit casks imported 
from abroad, the wood of which may 
be saturated with spirits, steps are 
being taken to prevent loss to the 
Revenue or injury to the British spirit 
trade from the “ grogging”’ of such 
casks. I am informed that the im- 
portation of empty spirit casks for the 
purpose of grogging does not prevail 
extensively at present. 


ROTHESAY SCHOOL BOARD AND THE 
GOVERNMENT GRANT. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg toask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been called to the 
fact that the education grant earned 
last year by the public schools under 
the Rothesay School Board, having 
again amounted to more than half the 
expenditure upon them, the School 
Board has again resolved, rather than 
forego the surplus, to increase their 
expenditure by dividing the balance as 
2 bonus among the teachers; whether 
he is aware that the higher class 
schools under the control of the same 
Board are carried on at a loss; and 
whether in view of the increased 
surplus anticipated by the Board for 
the current year, and the desire ex- 
pressed by the Government to promote 
secondary education in Scotland, it 
could be arranged that the surplus 


-grant earned by the public schools 


should be applied in reduction of the 
loss on the higher class schools, 
instead of being expended on bonuses 
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devised for the avowed object of 
evading the restrictions imposed upon 
the payment of the grant ? 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: I am not 
aware of anything peculiar in the 
financial position of the two schools 
under the Rothesay School Board, 
and from the balance sheets for both 
the schools for the year ending 31st 
March, 1891, it appears that in the 
case of one, the Parliamentary grant 
was very considerably less, and in 
the case of the other slightly less, than 
half the expenditure. The Scotch 
Education Department has not yet 
received the accounts of either of 
the schools under the Rothesay 
School Board for the school year 
just ended. I understand that these 
are the only schools under the 
management of the School Board, 
which has no higher class under its 
management. Section 20 of the 
Education Act of 1876, which appiies 
to Scotland, provides that the income 
of schools sharing in the Parliamentary 
grant “‘shall be applied only for the 
purpose of public elementary 
schools.” 


ASSISTANCE IN PROVINCIAL POST 
OFFICES. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the large sums allowed under 
the Votes to the postmasters of some of 
the provincial head post offices for the 
purpose of providing assistance in addi- 
tion te the ordinary established staff 
are placed at the absolute disposal of 
the postmasters of the respective offices 
to which such allowance is made; and 
what account is rendered or what check 
exercised over the expenditure of this 
money? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON : The sums 
placed at the disposal of the post- 
masters individually are not large, 
being very rarely asmuch as £100a year, 
and generally a good deal less than that 
amount. An account of the disposal of 
the money is rendered by postmasters 
to the surveyors of their districts. 


DANGEROUS BATHING IN THE 
SHANNON. 
Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick City): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office if, in view of the dan- 
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gerous condition of part of the southern 
foreshore of the River Shannon at the 
King’s Island, near Limerick, held by 
the Military Authorities and used by 
the soldiers stationed in Limerick as a 
bathing place, he will direct that land 
posts or stockades be erected to warn 
persons of the treacherous state of the 
locality ; whether, in addition to other 
fatal accidents, two soldiers of the 
Black Watch Regiment were drowned 
last summer at this spot ; and whether 
the Corporation of Limerick have repre- 
sented to the War Office the particular 
danger mentioned ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Two soldiers of 
the Black Watch were drowned last 
June at King’s Island, where the Cor- 
poration of Limerick have established 
a bathing place by paying a nominal 
rent to the War Office, and it would 
appear desirable for the Corporation to 
take precautionary steps for the pre- 
vention of accidents. There is no 
record in the War Office of other fatal 
accidents, or of the representation re- 
ferred to in the question. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE: Would the Cor- 
poration be debarred from taking steps 


to prevent accidents by reason of the 
land being the property of the War 
Department ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The Corporation 
may set up notices warning persons of 
the danger. 


LISBURN WORKHOUSE, 


Mr. McCARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to a letter of 
14th April last, addressed by the Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the Chairman of the 
Lisburn Board of Guardians, from 
which it appears that the bread sup- 
plied to the poor people in the Work- 
house was “sour and badly baked”; 
that the wards are not sufficiently 
heated; that there is no schoolmistress 
in the Workhouse; that the relieving 
officers do not visit and report monthly 
on the condition of orphan and 
deserted children boarded out; if 
the Clerk of the Union, who is 
nearly ninety years of age, and unfit 
to perform the duties of his office, 
should be retired ; and whether he will 
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state what steps have been taken to 
redress these grievances ? 


*Mr. JACKSON : The Local Govern- 

ment Inspector called attention to the 
several matters referred to in the 
question, and his remarks were 
communicated to the Guardians 
on the 14th ultimo, and _ they, 
at a subsequent meeting, explained 
for the information of the Local 
Government Board that the quality of 
the bread now supplied to the Work- 
house has improved; that the matter 
of the heating of the several wards 
properly has been attended to; that 
there are only a few girls in the 
school, and the Guardians are of 
opinion that they are properly cared 
for and attended to; and that the 
relieving officers do visit and report on 
the condition of the orphan and 
deserted children ; and further that the 
duties of the Clerk, who has a compe- 
tent assistant, are discharged to the 
entire satisfaction of the Board. 


THE LAND COMMISSION IN ARMAGH, 


Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will state how 
many fair rent applications, and also 
the number of applications under the 
Redemption of Kent (Ireland) Act, 
from County Armagh still remain un- 
disposed of ; and if he can mention the 
date and place fixed for the next 
sitting of the Sub-Commission in the 
County Armagh ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Land Com- 
missioners report that there are at pre- 
sent three hundred and sixty-eight appli- 
cations to fix fair rents undisposed of 
from the County of Armagh, twenty- 
eight of which are applications under 
the Redemption of Land (Ireland) Act, 
1891. A Sub-Commission will, it is 
expected, commence its sittings in the 
Town of Armagh to hear cases from the 
Union of Armagh in July next, and 
will take up the hearing of cases from 
other Unions in their turn. 


ARMY MESS-TIN CONTRACTORS AND 
UNION WAGES. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Fimancial Secretary to the War Office 
whether Messrs. Haynes and Co. have 


Mr. McCartan 
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a contract for the War Office for mess- 
tins (1811); whether they are paying 
the men employed on the contract the 
recognised rate of wages prevailing in 
the trade for this work; and whether 
he will inquire into the matter ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The War Office 
has a contract with Messrs. Haynes for 
mess-tins, but no complaint of any 
kind has been received from their work- 
people. When the firm tendered in 
November last they stated that the 
mess-tins would be made on the sec- 
tional system, for which there is not an 
accepted rate of wages; but they 
pledged themselves that their men took 
more money weekly by 10 to 15 per 
cent. than was earned by men making 
the same articles elsewhere, and they 
reported further that their men were 
perfectly satisfied. The Secretary of 
State does not consider that further in- 
quiry is necessary. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Will the 
hon. Gentleman say what was the date 
of that Report ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The letter is dated 
November last. 


LAND PURCHASE ACT RETURNS. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland when the Returns 
required by Section 33 of the Pur- 
chase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891, 
will be laid upon the Table and dis- 
tributed ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) (who 
replied): These Returns are nearly 
ready, and I hope they will be pre- 
sented in the course of a few days. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that they are 
six months beyond statutory date ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I do not think that 
is so. 

Mr. SEXTON: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman propose to present the 
Returns before the Vote on Account is 
taken ? 

Sm J. GORST: I am not able to 
enter into any pledge on the subject. 

Mr. SEXTON: [ shall object to 
proceeding with the Vote on Account 
in the absence of these Returns. 
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MEDICAL WITNESSES—* QUEEN VP. 
MONTAGU.” 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) : I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
if he is aware that in the case of the 
“Queen v. Montagu,’ three medical men 
were summoned as witnesses who were 
ignorant of the entire circumstances of 
the case, unless by report ; whether 
when one of them was put into the 
witness-box, the Judge would not 
allow him to be examined, and asked 
why he had been brought there; and 
if he can explain why these men were 
paid five guineas per day expenses, 
while the doctors brought from Cole- 
raine, whose evidence was admissible, 
only received two guineas per day ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity) : It is a fact that three medical 
gentlemen were summoned to give evi- 
dence as experts. It is not the fact 


that the Judge asked why medical ex- 
perts had been summoned as witnesses. 
He did remark that sufficient medical 
testimony had been given, and the 
evidence of the gentlemen referred to 
was not pressed. The three medical 


experts were gentlemen of eminence 
in their profession, and were paid special 
fees for a thorough examination of the 
whole case, and attending to give evi- 
dence at the trial. The fee appears to 
me to be a very moderate one. 


THE GLENTIES RAILWAY. 


Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware 
that all the men employed on the 
Glenties portion of the line have been 
thrown out of employment, and that 
at the present time their families are 
very much in need of food; what is 
the amount of the contract for com- 
pleting the line, and how much of that 
sum has been handed over to the con- 
tractors ; and what additional time has 
been given to the contractors ; and will 
they get a further extension if they 
ask it ? 

Str J. GORST (who replied): I am 
not aware of the circumstances 
alleged in the first paragraph. The 
amount of the contract, less rolling 
stock, is £98,335, and the amount paid 
to the contractors is £8,971. No 
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extension of time has been asked for 
or contemplated. 

Mr. O'HANLON: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman think it is wise on the 
part of the Government—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 


must not discuss a matter of opinion. 


POLLING STATION FOR GLEN- 
COLUMBKILLE. 

Mr. O'HANLON: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether, in view of 
the distance from Glencolumbkille to 
the nearest polling station (County 
Donegal), an order can be made to give 
the Giencolumbkille voters a station, 
inasmuch as it is likely to be a con- 
tested Division at the next Election ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : The hon. Member 
is perhaps not aware that I answered a 
similar question on the 5th of this 
month, and my answer was to the 
effect that I have no power to consider 
alterations of existing districts except 
on resolutions passed by Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I put a sub- 
sequent question, in which I asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to communicate 
with the Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
a supporter of his own. 

*Mr. JACKSON: And I recom- 
mended the hon. Member to com- 
municate with the Chairman. 

Mr. O'HANLON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman take the trouble to 
visit the district? I think his pre- 
decessor went to Killibegs. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I should be very 
glad of the opportunity of visiting this 
very beautiful district. 


NUMBER OF BONDED WAREHOUSES. 

Mr. O'HANLON : I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer how many 
merchants or firms in Ireland, England, 
and Scotland are allowed to bottle 
spirits in bond ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The number of 
bonded warehouses in which the 
bottling of spirits is allowed is, in Ire- 
land, forty-one ; in England, one hun- 
dred and forty-four; in Scotland, one 
hundred and four; total, two hundred 
and eighty-nine. There is no record of 
the precise nuinber of firms who avaii 
themselves of the privileges granted to 
these warehouses. 
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THE CONVICTION OF MR. LEWIS 
LYONS. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has 
been called to a letter in the Daily 
News of the 10th instant, and signed 
by Mr. H. Whorlow, regarding the case 
of Mr. Lewis Lyons, President of the 
International Tailors’ Union, who is 
at present undergoing a sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment on a conviction 
for libelling a firm of tailors, by describ- 
ing them as ‘‘sweaters,” in an article 
in Yiddish in a small trade publication 
entitled the Jewish Trade Unionist; 
and whether, considering that Lyons 
admitted the authorship of the article 
but was prevented from bringing for- 
ward his witnesses in justification be- 
cause he had failed to give the notice 
required by law of sucha plea, he will 
look into the statement of the case in 
the letter referred to with a view, if it 
is correct, of reducing the sentence ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the learned Recorder that the defen- 
dant had been dismissed from the 
service of the prosecutor because his 
practices were not consistent with 
honesty ; that he had several times 
applied unsuccessfully to be taken back 
into the prosecutor’s employ, and after- 
wards published the libel when the 
prosecutor wasa candidate at the recent 
election to the London County Council. 
The defendant having stated before 
the magistrate who committed him that 
he intended to call witnesses, the 
prosecutor’s solicitors wrote to him on 
29th March to inform him, as he was 
not legally represented, that it would 
be necessary for him to file a plea of 
justification if he wished to call 
witnesses. The Recorder, considering 
that this letter was sufficient notice to 
the defendant if he really wished to 
justify the libel, refused to postpone the 
trial. The prosecutor was called, and 
cross-examined by counsel for the 
defendant. He disproved the allega- 
tions in the libel. The learned Re- 
corder informs me that he was satisfied 


that the libel was a personal attack | 


and not an honest attempt to expose a 
sweater. I see no ground for inter- 
fering with the sentence. 


{COMMONS} 
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Dr. CAMERON : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Mr. Thompson, 
who was to have appeared as counsel 
for Mr. Lyons, denied that the prisoner 
knew anything about the procedure and 
the necessity of giving notice? I have 
seen a letter from him to that effect. 
If it is the case that owing to inability 
to understand a technical point the 
man failed to produce evidence, will the 
right hon. Gentleman look into the 
matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot realise 
the condition of mind of either Mr. 
Thompson or Mr. Lyons if they failed 
to understand a distinct notice that a 
plea of justification must be filed if 
witnesses were to be called. They had 
twelve days before the trial in which 
to file the plea. 

Dr. CAMERON : Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman is not aware that Mr. 
Thompson denies having received the 
notification mentioned. 


A “PROCLAIMED ” MEETING. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, S.), for Mr. 
Nowan (Louth, N.): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland on what grounds the meeting 
called by the Evicted Tenants’ Associa- 
tion, to be held on the Ist May last at 
Inniscarra, was proclaimed by the Irish 
Government ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The meeting re- 
ferred to was proclaimed, as the respon- 
sible authorities had reason to believe 
that it was being convened with the 
unlawful object of denouncing and 
intimidating the occupier of an evicted 
farm and of intimidating others from 
taking such farms. 

Mr. SEXTON: I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the Government have any right to 
suppress a public meeting in Ireland 
without disclosing the information on 
which they acted ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: In a_ previous 
answer I stated that the police had 
reason to suppose that this meeting 
would lead to a disturbance, and that 
it was on a sworn information sup- 
pressed, the same course being followed 
in this as in other cases. 

Mr. SEXTON : What I particularly 
want to ask is, whether the Govern- 
ment have a right to prevent a public 
meeting from being held in Ireland, 
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and refuse to disclose the information 
on which they act ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Government 
accept the responsibility of their 
action. It is notorious what the 
character of the meeting was to be. 
I find in the report of certain proceed- 
ings connected with this meeting, that 
a letter was read from a gentleman 
whom the hon. Member will know— 
Mr. Michael Davitt. He apologised 
for his absence and said— 

“T regret I am unabie to attend a meetin 
announced to be held in support of evic 
tenants and for denouncing landgrabbers. 
wish you thorough success.” 

Ihave merely read this to show that 
the object of the proposed meeting was 
to bring intimidation to bear upon 
persons in the district. 

Mr. SEXTON: I shall move for 
the production of a copy of the sworn 
information, on the principle that the 
Government are not entitled to sup- 
press a public meeting unless they are 
prepared to inform the House of the 
reasons on which they act. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: Is it in 
the power of any policeman to obtain 
the suppression of a proposed meeting ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Government 
cannot interfere with any meeting un- 
less they have reason to believe it will 
be an illegal meeting. 


ALLEGED RIGHT OF WAY AT THE 
CURRAGH. 

Mr. HAYDEN (for Mr. Carew, 
Kildare, N.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether he is 
aware that a site for the erection of a 
labourer’s cottage, on a farm adjoining 
the Curragh of Kildare, has been 
selected and approved of by the Naas 
Board of Guardians, and that the con- 
tractor employed by the Guardians for 
the building of the cottage has been 
unable to undertake the work, in con- 
sequence of the refusal of the Deputy 
Ranger of the Curragh to allow him 
access to the site; and whether, inas- 
much as the only means of access is 
across a strip of waste land about nine 
yards in width between the public road 
and the farm, over which a right of way 
has always existed, he will state under 
what authority the Deputy Ranger is 
acting in closing up a right of way ? 


{16 May, 1892} 
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Sm J. GORST: The right of way 
alleged has never existed. An attempt 
was made to assert such right of way 
by pulling down the Curragh boundary 
fence. The Deputy Ranger applied to 
the Court, and a perpetual injunction 
has been granted. 


Survey Employees. 


THE POLICE VOTE AND VESTRY 
ELECTIONS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the Metropolitan 
Police Regulations permit constables, 
while on special or ordinary duty at a 
polling station, to record their votes in 
vestry elections where the voting is 
open ; whether two constables were re- 
ported to the Commissioner for recording 
their votes while on special duty at the 
recent vestry election at Walthamstow ; 
and whether cone of the two constables 
was removed to another station in con- 
sequence ; and, if so, whether he will 
have him restored, and make such 
alterations in the Police Regulations as 
will prevent constables being punished 
for exercising the franchise ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The answer to 
the first paragraph of the question is in 
the affirmative. No police-constables 
were reported for recording their votes 
on the occasion referred to. A com- 
plaint was made by a private individual’ 
that two constables had voted whilst 
on duty, and he was informed that 
there was nothing in what was com- 
plained of to which exception would be 
taken. No constable was removed to 
another station in connection with this 
matter. This question is a mere 
repetition of a question which the hon. 
Member put to me on Monday last, and 
I must refer him to my reply on that 
occasion. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. HAYDEN (for Mr. Jonn Rep- 
monD, (Waterford): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
when it is probable that the Report of 
the Departmental Committee, appointed 
some months ago to inquire into the 
present position of the civil employees 
on the Ordnance Survey, will be laid 
upon the Table, or made known to the: 
men ? 
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THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cnaptin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I answered a 
similar question a few days ago. The 


Report in question will be laid on the 
Table, I hope, very shortly. 


INOCULATION AND PLEURO- 
PNEUMONIA, 

Mr. HAYDEN (for Dr. FrrzGeraxp, 
Longford, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Government have 
altogether given up scientific experi- 
ments regarding the efficacy of inocula- 
tion as a preventive of pleuro-pneu- 
monia ; and, if so, on what grounds ? 


*Mr. JACKSON : The subject-matter 
of this question was carefully consi- 
dered by a Departmental Committee, 
and reported to Parliament on 10th 
July, 1888. The Committee, for the 
reasons detailed at length in that Re- 
port, did not recommend inoculation 
as a means of eradicating pleuro- 
pneumonia. 


IRISH VETERINARY INSPECTORS AND 
SUPERANNUATION, 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin 
Harbour) (for Mr. Macurre, Donegal, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether Government officials 
appointed under similar  circum- 
stances to the Privy Council Veterinary 
Inspectors, Ireland, are now entitled 
to superannuation allowances; and 
whether, if so, he is prepared to recon- 
sider the unsatisfactory position of 
officials connected with so important a 
branch of the Public Service as the 
Veterinary Department, Ireland, with 
a view of redressing their grievances 
with respect to superannuation allow- 
ances, as set forth in a recent memorial 
presented to him ? 


*Mr. JACKSON: The officials re- 
ferred to were appointed on the under- 
standing, and with the full knowledge, 
that they would not be entitled to 
receive any superannuation allow- 
ances. I do not feel myself in a posi- 
tion to propose a change in their 
conditions of service. 


{COMMONS} 
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POOR LAW MEDICAL OFFICERS IN 
IRELAND, 


Mr. HAYDEN (for Dr. Firz- 

GERALD): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland how many Irish dispensary 
doctors are at present serving under 
the Poor Law Board in Ireland whose 
ages range from sixty-five to eighty- 
five years ; and if there is any age, or 
any length of service, which entitles an 
Irish dispensary doctor to a retiring 
allowance ? 
*Mr. JACKSON : The Local Go- 
vernment Board are not aware how 
many Poor Law Medical Officers in 
Ireland between the limits of age men- 
tioned in the question are now serving. 
There is no age or length of service 
which entitles these officers to retiring 
allowance. The granting of these 
allowances is at the discretion of the 
Boards of Guardians, subject to the 
consent of the Local Government 
Board. 


PETROLEUM IN THE SUEZ CANAL, 


Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 

I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if he will give 
the names of the experts whose assis- 
tance was given by Her Majesty's 
Government to the British Directors of 
the Suez Canal Company, when the 
regulations for transport of petroleum 
in bulk through the Suez Canal were 
under the consideration of the Com- 
pany; and if he can say whether the 
experts in question acquainted them- 
selves, by personal observation, with 
the exceptional conditions and circum- 
stances under which this traffic must, 
if permitted, be conducted ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE For FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 
Penrith): The Inter - Departmental 
Committee which considered the regu- 
lations referred to was composed of 
Colonel Majendie (representing the 
Home Office), Sir Digby Murray 
(representing the Board of Trade), 
Captain Wharton (representing the 
Admiralty), Sir Rivers Wilson and Sir 
J. Stokes (two of the British Directors 
of the Suez Canal Company), and my- 
self (representing the Foreign Office). 
The names of the first three gentlemen 
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are, I think, a sufficient guarantee of 
the quality of the assistance given to 
the British Directors. The hon. 
Member is labouring under a misappre- 
hension if he thinks that any power is 
vested in Her Majesty’s Government 
to permit or forbid any particular class 
of traffic through the Suez Canal. 
Her Majesty’s Government have no 
such power; nor has the Company. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he has con- 
sidered the provisional regulations of 
the Suez Canal Company for the 
earriage of petroleum in bulk, as they 
affect the safety of the thousands of 
Her Majesty’s troops annually passing 
through the Canal ? 


THe FIRST LORD or _ tTuHe 
ADMIRALTY (Lord G. Hamitrton, 
Middlesex, Ealing) (who replied) : 
The question of the carriage of petro- 
leum in bulk through the Suez Canal 
was considered by an Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee at the Foreign Office 
in December last, and additions to the 


proposed regulations were framed with 
the object of making the traffic as safe 


as possible. These proposals were sub- 
mitted by the British directors to the 
Suez Canal Company, and have been 
in part included in the revised regu- 
lations. I am, however, informed that 
at present petroleum is not carried in 
bulk through the Canal. 


STEAM TRAWLING IN IRISH WATERS. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HARRINGTON: 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
has come to his knowledge that the 
fishermen of Ringsend, and other fisher- 
men engaged in trawling off the Irish 
coast, have suffered very serious injury 
during the present season from the 
manner in which their nets are being 
driven into and torn by steam trawlers 
from the French and English ports ; and 
whether he will take some steps to 
afford protection to the poor men en- 
gaged in this industry ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Inspectors of 
the Irish Fisheries report that no com- 
plaints of the nature indicated in the 
question have been received by them. 


{16 May, 1892} 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
REGULATIONS, 


Viscount CRANBORNE = (Lan- 
cashire, N.E., Darwen): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture whether it has been brought to his 
notice that, whereas the foot-and-mouth 
disease restrictions were removed on 
Thursday, the 14th April, the Railway 
Company refused to transport cattle 
from Skipton to Blackburn on the 
following Monday, on the ground that 
they had no knowledge that the re- 
strictions had been removed ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have no know- 
ledge of the occurrence to which my 
noble Friend refers. An Order re- 
voking the prohibition against the 
movementof animals out of Lancashire 
was issued on the 13th April and came 
into force on the following day. A 
copy of it was sent to the Lancashire 
Railway Companies on the day on 
which it was issued; but that Order 
did not affect the movement of cattle 
from Skipton, in Yerkshire, to Black- 
burn, in Lancashire, and I think there 
must have been some mistake on the 
part of some of the individuals con- 
cerned in the matter. I have made 
careful inquiry, and I cannot ascertain 
that there has been any failure on the 
part of the officers of the Board of 
Agriculture to notify with promptness 
the issue of the numerous Orders 
which it has recently been necessary to 
pass. 


GRANTING OF LICENCES AT 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, 


Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Car- 
diganshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called 
to the proceedings of the Justices of the 
Licensing Sessions for the Borough 
of Kingston-on-Thames, held on the 
2nd and 30th March last, when six 
magistrates sat as a Licencing Com- 
mittee to hear applications for licences, 
and granted two full provisional 
licences, notwithstanding strong oppo- 
sition on the part of the inhabitants of 
the respective localities in which the pro- 
posed licensed houses are to be situated ; 
whether he is aware that the same 
Justices, with the addition of two 
others, immediately after such licences 
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were granted, sat as a confirming 
authority, and, without hearing evi- 
dence, confirmed the decision of the 
Committee ; and whether it is usual, or 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Licensing Acts, that in boroughs 
where there are no Quarter Sessions 
the confirmation of a Committee de- 
cision should be made by the same 
Justices with only two additional 
Justices sitting with them and deciding 
the question, without evidence or argu- 
ment, within a few minutes of the 
decision of the Committee, thus pre- 
venting the opportunity of an appeal 
to, or a rehearing by, another body of 
Justices ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I an informed 
by the Clerk to the Justices that the 
case referred to in the question was not 
one of new licences, but was a transfer 
of two old licences from quarters of the 
town where they are not required to 
sites in the outskirts where consider- 
able building operations have been going 
on for years. The opposition was 


mainly from members of the Total 
Abstinence Society and from one pub- 


lican. The petitions for and against 
the applications were in several in- 
stances signed by the same persons. 
The confirming Justices had all been 
present in Court, and had heard the 
original application. They constituted 
a majority of the whole Borough Bench, 
and were unanimous. I am not aware 
that there was any illegality in the 
proceedings. 


ENLISTMENT OF BOYS IN THE ARMY. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office if his 
attention has been drawn to the report 
in the 7imes of the 13th instant of a 
case at the Thames Police Court, where 
aman complained that his son, who 
was only fourteen and a half years of 
age, had enlisted into a Fusilier regi- 
ment at Aldershot, stating that he 
had written to the Adjutant of the 
regiment, protesting against his son 
being detained against his parents’ 
will, but had received no reply; 
whether he is aware that the magis- 
trate directed the police to inquire into 
the case, and can he state what the 


Mr. Bowen Rowlands 


{COMMONS} 
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result of that inquiry has been; and 
what steps does he intend to take in 
the matter ? 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the statement in the Times of Friday, 
that a recruit, aged fourteen, has been 
enlisted by an Infantry battalion at 
Aldershot ; and, if so, what explanation 
he can give of the case ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Application has 
been made for the discharge of Private 
Defries, of the 1st Battalion Scottish 
Rifles, who is stated by his father to 
be only fourteen and a half years of 
age, but who, after performing seven 
weeks dyill in the Militia, enlisted last 
January, giving his age as eighteen 
years two months. The medical 
officer recorded his age as physically 
equivalent to eighteen, he being five 
feet four and five-eighths of an inch 
high, with a chest measurement of 
thirty-three inches, and weight of one 
hundred and twenty-six pounds, which 
are above the minimum of the British 
or any foreign army. If his age can be 
substantiated he will be discharged, 
but up to the present time the father 
has failed to substantiate his statement 
by a birth certificate. 

Mr. PAULTON: Will steps be 
taken to ascertain what the age of this 
boy is? 

Mr. BRODRICK: I do not think it 
is necessary for the War Office to take 
any steps. It being shown that the 
recruit was physically equivalent to 
eighteen, I think the War Office can do 
no more. 


ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, §S.): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether, 
considering that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment have accepted a Resolution 
declaring that legislation is needed to 
secure to the public the right of access 
to mountains and moorlands in Secot- 
land, and that they now take exception 
to the provisions of the Access to 
Mountains (Scotland) Bill, which has 
been brought in to give effect to that 
Resolution, they will state to the House 
what their objections are to that Bill, 
and subject to what Amendments they 
can assent to its passing, in order that 
its promoters may be able to determine 
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whether, by accepting such Amend- 
ments, the passage of the Bill in the 
present Session of Parliament can be 
secured ? 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: I have to 
inform the hon. Member that the 
Government intend to introduce a Bill 
dealing with this subject, though if it 
meets with opposition they cannot 
promise time for its discussion. 

Mr. BRYCE: How soon may we 
expect it to be introduced ? 

*Sir C. J. PEARSON : I cannot give 
the right hon. Gentleman any assur- 
ance on that point. 

Mr. BRYCE: Will it be introduced 
within the next month, or this Session? 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: I really can- 
not add anything to the reply I have 
already given to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. BRYCE: I must press the right 
hon. Gentleman on this matter. Will 
the Bill be introduced this Session ? 

*Smr C. J. PEARSON: My reply had 
reference to this Session. 


POLYNESIAN LABOUR IN 
QUEENSLAND. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
telegraphic statement which appeared 


in the Times of 13th May, that 
Governor Sir Henry Norman has given 
the Royal Assent to the Bill for 
removing the prohibition on the 
importation of Kanaka labour for 
employment on the sugar planta- 
tions in Queensland, is correct ; and, 
if so, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has any further power to disallow 
this legislation ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Baron H. 
pE Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): 
As I have already stated, the Bill has 
been assented to by the Governor, and 
is therefore in operation. The power 
of disallowance still remains with 
the Queen. The Act as passed by 
the Legislature has not yet been 
received, but I may remind the 
House that the outrages referred to by 
th: hon. Member in his former ques- 
tions were all committed before 1885 ; 
and looking to the fact that the recruit- 
ing and employment of natives has 
been carried on under the existing 
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regulations from 1885 to the end of 
1890 without any abuses, and that, as 
appears from the telegram from Queens- 
land, those regulations will be made 
still more stringent, and as the Colonial 
Government is firmly determined to 
prevent infringement of those regula- 
tions, there would not seem to be suffi- 
cient ground for advising so exceptional 
a course as disallowance. I may also 
remind the House that the High Com- 
missioner’s Court of the Western Pacific 
has, under the Pacific Islanders’ Pro- 
tection Acts, and the Orders in Council 
made under those Acts, and the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Acts, jurisdiction 
to try and punish British subjects for 
offences committed against natives of 
the Western Pacific Islands in or 
within three miles of any of those 
islands or on board a British ship 
at sea. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman allow time for 
the House to see the provisions of this 
new Act before finally deciding to 
allow it ? 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Glouces- 
ter, Cirencester) : May I ask if the 
right hon. Gentleman will say on what 
day this Government received from 
Queensland information that the Act 
was passed; and whether he will re- 
consider his determination, in view of 
the strong feeling existing in the 
country, not to telegraph for these new 
and stringent regulations which he has 
assured the House are inserted in the 
Act? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: Mr. 
Speaker, in answer to these questions I 
have to say that the recruiting could 
not be stopped except by immediate 
disallowance of the Act ; and, as I have 
stated, Her Majesty’s Government are 
not prepared to take that extreme step. 
I may remind the hon. Gentleman that 
by the Colonial Regulations, No. 50, 
every law which has received the 
Governor’s assent, unless it contains a 
suspending clause, immediately, or 
from the time specified in the Act, 
becomes law. The Crown has power 
to disallow the law, and if it be exer- 
cised, the law ceases to operate from 
the date at which that disallowance is 
published. And that answers the 
second question, because if we were to 
telegraph for the regulations in force, 
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we could not prevent recruiting with- 
out disallowing the Act. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : Does the 
right hon. Gentleman know what these 
new and satisfactory regulations are ? 
If so, will he lay them on the Table of 
the House? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: I have only 
to say that all the information I am in 
possession of I have given to the House. 
The information contained in the tele- 
gram which I read on Friday—which 
was sent by the Government of Queens- 
land to the Agent General of Queens- 
land—contained an assurance that the 
Colonial Government had imposed 
most stringent restrictions, which would 
prevent any possible recurrence of those 
events which I, in common with every 
Member of this House, lament. I 
cannot see, in view of the explana- 
tion I have given, that we should be 
further advanced by adopting the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. PICTON : May I askif the pre- 
rogative of the Crown cannot be held 
in suspense until the regulations are 
received, and the House knows what 
they are? How can the Government, 
without having seen them, tell that they 
are satisfactory ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: I have 
endeavoured to make my meaning clear, 
but I do not think the hon. Gentleman 
has understood my answer. I read the 
50th paragraph of the Colonial Regula- 
tions, showing that the recruiting 
could not be stopped except by im- 
mediate disallowance of the Act. 


Sm R. LETHBRIDGE (Kensington, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies a question of 
which I have given him private notice, 
whether his attention has been directed 
to a telegram in the Times of the 14th 
instant, giving a statement of Mr. 
Playford, the Premier of South Aus- 
tralia, at Townsville, Queensland, to 
the effect that the Polynesian labourers 
imported from the South Sea Islands 
into Queensland were  practicaliy 
slaves ? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: In con- 
sequence of this paragraph in the 
Times of the 14th instant, the Agent 
General for Queensland telegraphed to 
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his Government, and he has received the 
following reply, dated Brisbane, 16th 
May :— 

“ Playford arrived yesterday here. Demieg 
emphatically that he stated anything of the 
kind mentioned. Never ashore in Queensland 
before yesterday.” 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS: What we desire 
is that the House shall have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing what the present regu- 
lations, which have proved insuffi- 
cient, are; and what the more strin- 
gent regulations are. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman telegraph and obtain 
that information ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: As far as I 
know, the more stringent regulations 
are on their way home. The House 
would not be farther advanced if they 
possessed them. We. have either to 
allow them to go on or disallow the 
Act in force. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, as this Act 
has provoked considerable friction, the 
Government are prepared to disallow 
it? 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: I am 
sorry to press the right hon. Gentleman 
further ; but, in answer to a question, 
the right hon. Gentleman said that still 
more stringent regulations would be 
issued on the Governor’s return. Can 
he state what objection there would be 
to telegraph for these more stringent 
regulations ? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: I do not 
see that there is any objection to tele- 
graph for them. But I am bound to 
say I do not think the position would 
be in the least altered thereby. 


SCOTCH PRISON OFFICIALS. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT: I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether he will lay 
upon the Table the Report in regard to 
Scotch Prisons, and whether the work 
performed by officers in English and 
Scotch convict prisons is exactly 
parallel, and that the salaries alone 
differ ? 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: It is not in- 
tended to lay this Departmental Report 
on the Table, as it is not thought that 
such a course would be of public bene- 
fit. As there is in Scotland no separate 
convict prison service, the comparison 
suggested in the question is somewhat 
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misleading. Though the work per- 
formed at Peterhead Prison is similar 
to that performed by officers in convict 
prisons in England, the hon. Member 
js correct in saying that the rates of 


pay differ. 


CATTLE DISEASE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


Mr. BEAUFOY (Lambeth, Kenning- 
ton): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he is 
satisfied that cattle disease exists in 
Spain and Portugal; and whether he 
can now withdraw the notice prohibit- 
ing the importation of cattle from those 
countries ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I do not know about 
Portugal, but I am satisfied that disease 
exists in Spain. The Order prohibiting 
the importation of live animals from 
Spain and Portugal took effect from 
ist March last, and on 29th April I 
received information from Cadiz that 
foot-and-mouth disease had broken out 
in the district of San Roque. I have 
since been informed that the same 
disease has been discovered in other 
districts, and in Cadiz itself. I cannot 
consent, under any circumstances, to 
withdraw the Order in question so long 
as there is any danger of the importa- 
tion of disease from the Continent; and 
what has occurred in the case both of 
Spain and of Holland proves, I think, 
conclusively that the danger was not 
over estimated by the Board of Agri- 
culture. 


OF THE NEW GENERAL 
POST OFFICE. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hag- 
gerston) : I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the manner in 
which the brickwork is being executed 
at the new General Post Office; and 
whether, if the subject has not been 
brought under his notice, he will direct 
inquiries to be made, and be prepared 
to receive evidence from workmen who 
have been or who are employed upon 
the building ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxet, Dublin Uni- 
versity): My attention has not been 
cowed called to the manner in which 

brickwork is being executed at the 
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new General Post Office, but since the 
hon. Member’s question appeared on 
the Paper I have directed inquiries to 
be made, and shall be glad to receive 
any information which the hon. Mem- 
ber can give me on the subject. 


ADDITIONAL LICENCES IN COUNTY 
DONEGAL. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, §.) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland how many new liceunces for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors were granted 
in the County Donegal at _ the 
annual Licensing Sessions held in 
October last; how many have since 
been granted; and if in this county 
large sums of public money have re- 
cently and are now being spent, owing to 
the strong representations made that 
the inhabitants were ip great destitution, 
and that famine was imminent ? 


Mr. MADDEN: Iam informed that 
twenty - two new _ licences were 
granted at the annual Licensing 
Sessions held in County Donegal in 
October last, and that one new licence 
has since been granted. I have also 
to say that considerable sums of public 
money have recently been spent in 
relief of destitution in the county. 


THE GRANTS TOWARDS HORSE 
BREEDING IN IRELAND. 


Mr. PINKERTON (for Mr. 
McCarran): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the 
grant of five thousand pounds to- 
wards the improvement of the breed 
of horses in Ireland, whether the 
amount was devoted towards the 
improvement of the breed of horses 
only ; and whether he will advise the 
Royal Dublin Society to cause at least 
one of the stallions selected for County 
Down to visit some of the towns in 
South Down, in order that the farmers 
of that division may derive some benefit 
from the grant ? 


*Mr. JACKSON: The annual grant 
of five thousand pounds is devoted to 
the improvement of the breed of cattle 
as well as horses, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Probate Duties 
Act. The Royal Dublin Society 
allocates three thousand two hundred 
pounds to horses, and one thousand 
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eight hundred pounds to cattle. Under the 
provisions of the scheme in operation, 
this year the owners of stallions de- 
termine the places at which they shall 
serve. 

Mr. PINKERTON: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether the dis- 
tribution has anything to do with 

litics ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I am sorry the hon. 
Gentleman should even suggest any- 
thing of the kind. I am quite sure 
that nobody who knows the way in 
which the Royal Dublin Society dis- 
charges its duties would think that. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): Is it not 
a fact that the Royal Dublin Society do 
assign horses to different parts of the 
country and not merely to those places 
from which applications are made ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : I understand that 
the Royal Dublin Society invites offers 
of horses from owners, and of course 
they accept what good offers are made. 
If applications are made from other 
districts and the horses are found to be 
satisfactory, of course the Royal Dub- 
lin Society will give to the districts 
from which the applications are made 
the same advantages as other places. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
AND TITHE RENT RECEIPTS. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
beg to ask the right hon. Member for 
Oxford University, as an Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner, whether he has now 
made inquiries and seen a letter, 
signed E. David, Williams, and David, 
who describe themselves as receivers of 
tithe for the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners of England at Llandaff, for 
the Parish of Llanthew, Brecon; and 
whether he will take steps to ensure 
that the Rule of the Commissioners, 
that separate receipts are te be given 
whenever required, is adhered to by all 
their agents ? 


Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY (Oxford 
University): In answer to a question 
from the hon. Member on 31st March, I 
stated that the receivers of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners had been 
directed by them to give every facility 
to landowners by furnishing as many 
separate receipts in respect of each 
tithe rent-charge as might be required ; 
but I promised the hon. Member, if he 
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would furnish particulars of any case 
such as was suggested in his question 
the matter should be investigated. The 
hon. Member has since furnished me 
with a copy of the letter referred to in 
his present question, in which Messrs, 
David, Williams and David, while 
applying for payment of tithe rent- 
charge due to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and describing themselves as 
receivers, declined to furnish separate 
receipts for each tenant. The Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners have investi- 
gated the matter, and regret to find 
that such a letter should have been 
written, which was entirely contrary to 
their instructions and unknown to their 
receivers. The writers of the Jetter, 
Messrs. David, Williams, and David, 
are a local firm of surveyors at Cardiff, 
who have been employed by Messrs. 
Clutton, but they are not nominated or 
appointed by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, or authorised by them to 
act on their behalf. Messrs. Clutton 
are the receivers of the Commissioners 
for that district, and the Commissioners 
hold them accountable for all acts of 
persons employed by them. The atten- 
tion of Messrs. Clutton has been 
specially called to the circumstances of 
this case, and orders have been issued 
which will ensure that the rule of the 
Commissioners, that separate receipts 
are to be given whenever required, shail 
be adhered to by all their agents. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 


Mr. BRUNNER: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he 
will this Session re-introduce the 
Deaf and Dumb Children Education 
Bill; and whether, in view of the 
fact that dumb children can be 
taught to speak, he will change the 
title of the Bill, so as not to perpetuate 
the notion that deaf children are neces- 
sarily dumb ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): The hon. Member’s know- 
ledge of the Bill does not appear to 
extend so far as its title, or he would 
be aware that for the last two Sessions 
it has been described as the Elementary 
Education (Blind and Deaf) Bill. I 
believe it is the intention of the Lord 
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President to introduce the Bill in 


another place at an early date, if there 
is a probability of time being found to 
pass it through the House of Commons. 


THE CONVICT KINSELLA. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland at what date 
the case of the convict Kinsella, at pre- 
sent confined in Maryborough Prison, 
was last re-considered ; and whether, 
in view of the fact that the man is in 
bad health, and has already suffered 
ten years’ penal servitude for assault, 
and that the man assaulted has long 
since recovered from his injuries and 
received £150 compensation, the Lord 
Lieutenant will again consider Kinsella’s 
case with a view to exercising the 
prerogative of mercy in his favour? 
*Mr. JACKSON: The case of the 
convict referred to was last considered 
in October, 1890, by the Lords Justices, 
acting for the present Viceroy. If the 
convict is of opinion that there are any 
circumstances he would wish to have 
brought before the Lord Lieutenant, it 
is, of course, open to him to submit a 
further memorial. 


BALL AMMUNITION TO SOLDIERS. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the Financial Sec- 
retary to the War Office what check is 
kept on the ball ammunition served out 
to soldiers at Aldershot and elsewhere, 
whether it is true, as stated at the late 
inquest of a soldier at Aldershot, that 
two hundred rounds were in possession 
of one soldier; and if in future greater 
supervision will be exercised in serving 
out ball cartridges ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Officers com- 
manding companies are held respon- 
sible that men to whom ball cartridge 
is issued account for it all either by 
producing empty cartridge cases or un- 
fired cartridges. Inquiries are being 
made at Aldershot as to the alleged 
possession by one soldier of two hun- 
dred ball cartridges, but at present 
nothing is known to justify such a 
statement. The attention of General 
Officers commanding will be called to 
the necessity of careful supervision in 
all cases of issue of ball cartridges; but 
it is feared that nothing will prevent 
the occasional secretion of a cartridge. 
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THE PARIAH POPULATION IN SOUTH 
INDIA, 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the attention 
of the Madras Government has been 
frequently drawn of late by the public 
Press, by memorials from the mission- 
aries, and particularly in a Report from 
Mr. Tremenheere, Collector of Chingle- 
put, to the condition of the pariah 
population in Southern India ; whether 
Mr. Tremenheere’s Report will be pub- 
lished ; and whether the Secretary of 
State will urge the Madras Government 
to take immediate steps, by legislation 
or otherwise, to remove the grievances 
and ameliorate the condition of this 
class ? 

“Toe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport) : (1) The atten- 
tion of the Government of Madras has 
been called to the subject by a Despatch 
from the Secretary of State of the 23rd 
July last, as well as in the manner 
described by the hon. Member. (2) 
The Secretary of State has not yet 
received the reply of the Government 
of Madras or the particular Report 
mentioned by the hon. Member. It is 
impossible to say at present what 
Papers will be presented. (3) Both 
the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of Madras are anxious to do all 
that is practicable to improve the con- 
dition of the pariahs. The subject is 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of Madras, and the Secretary of 
State has telegraphed to inquire when 
their reply to his Despatch may be 
expected. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL PENSIONS. 


Apmirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he can 
state what action the Government ‘in- 
tend to take on the Report of the 
Committee upon the Greenwich Hos- 
pital Pensions ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The evidence 
given before the Committee has not 
yet been published, and there has, 
therefore, been no opportunity of con- 
sidering the reasons which influenced 
the Committee in arriving at the deci- 
sions given in their Report. The Go- 
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vernment will, however, take the subject 
into consideration as soon as possible ; 
and if the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
will repeat his question after the pub- 
lication of the evidence, I hope then to 
be able to announce the action we pro- 
pose to take in the matter. 


GUNNERY TRIALS ON THE “ROYAL 
SOVEREIGN.” 


ApmiraL MAYNE: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether it 
is the case that instructions have been 
issued to the Royal Sovereign not to 
fire her 67-ton guns right ahead ? 


Lorpv G. HAMILTON: No such in- 
structions as those suggested have been 
given. The gunnery trials that took 
place in the Trafalgar at the time she 
was commissioned were conclusive as 
to the power of the deck structure to 
withstand the concussion of firing the 
67-ton guns fore and aft; and as the 
decks of the Royal Sovereign have been 
pillared and supported to even a greater 
extent, no useful object would have 
been served in carrying out similar 
trials in her case. The recent gunnery 
trials were made primarily to test the 
gui mountings and appliances for load- 
ing and working the guns, and as a 
matter of convenience the guns were 
fired nearly abeam. 


THE CASE OF COLONEL MAGUIRE. 


Mr. HAYDEN (for Mr. Harrison, 
Tipperary, Mid) : I beg to ask the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office whether 
he has ever had under his own personal 
consideration the case of Lieutenant 
Colonel Maguire, late of the 60th 
Rifles, with reference to his claim for 
‘compensation for loss of good service 
pay, pension, &c ’’? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir. The 
case has been repeatedly considered 
since 1866, and the Secretary of State 
personally decided five years ago that 
Lieutenant Colonel Maguire had no 
claim. It is not a case connected with 
the abolition of purchase. 


THE RIVER FERGUS. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to a resolu- 
tion of the Clare Castle Harbour 
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Trustees, passed on the 26th January 
last, with reference to the obstruction 
caused in the River Fergus by the 
stones and mud washed into the bed of 
the river from the broken slob lands em- 
bankment ; whether he is aware of the 
danger to navigation caused thereby ; 
and whether he will have steps taken 
to remove the present obstruction and 
to prevent a recurrence? Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers I should 
like to ask him whether since this 
Notice has been placed on the Paper 
his attention has not been again directed 
to the dangerous condition of the 
River Fergus ; and also why it is that 
the complaints have never received the 
slightest attention? Frequent repre- 
sentations have been made by the Local 
Board Chairman on the 25th January, 
and the time when this Notice was 
placed on the Paper. 

*Sm J. GORST: [ am _ informed 
that, after a very careful examination 
of the River Fergus by the engineer 
of the Board of Works, no such obstrue- 
tion as that described has been found 
to exist. 

Mr. COX: May I be permitted to 
read the communication sent to the 
right hon. Gentleman by the Secretary 
of the Clare Castle Harbour Commis- 
sioners last Friday ? 

*Srr J. GORST: I think it would 
be more satisfactory if the hon. Mem- 
ber would put down a further ques- 
tion. 


Mr. COX: I will do so. 


EVICTIONS IN MAYO. 


Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has 
observed that three hundred and twenty 
eviction notices were filedin the County 
of Mayo alone during the last three 
months; whether he has inquired into 
the cause of this increase of eviction 
notices in that county; upon how 
many and what estates does Mr. Rutt- 
ledge, Sub-Sheriff of the County of 
Mayo, act as land agent; and, in view 
of the fact that the Sub-Sheriff, who 
is the nominee of the High Sheriff, 
is directly responsible to the Crown, 
by whom he is appointed, will the Go- 
vernment intimate to the High Sheriff 
the undesirability, on grounds of public 
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policy, of his delegate, the principal 
executive officer of the law in the 
county, fulfilling at the same time the 
functions of agent for the parties who 
are plaintiffs in actions of ejectment ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : I am informed that 
the eviction notices referred to have 
been issued in respect of ejectment 
decrees obtained at the April, June, 
and September Sessions of 1891, some 
of which were accordingly about to run 
out of date. It must not be supposed 
that evictions will necessarily follow 
on these notices. On the contrary, as 
a matter of fact, I am informed that 
settlements have already been made 
in a large portion of the cases, and 
further settlements will, no doubt, fol- 
low if the tenants are left free to act as 
they think best. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN: Is it 
not a fact that the mere receipt of one 
of these eviction notices deprives the 
tenant of every legal interest in his 
holding just as much as if he were on 
the roadside; and is it not a fact also 
that the number of eviction notices 


served, from whatever reason, within 
the past three months in County Mayo 
is greater than the number of eviction 


notices served in any similar period 
for the last ten years ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : I do not know the 
statistics, but I understand that under 
the Act of 1887, when an amendment 
of the law was made, the act of serv- 
ing a notice is held to be equivalent to 
taking possession. The hon. Member 
knows, however, that usually a period 
of time elapses between the serving of 
the notice and taking possession, and I 
have no doubt that in most of these 
cases settlements have been made. 

Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN: I 
should like to call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to the fact that 
he has made no answer whatever to the 
two last paragraphs of the question. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I must apologise 
to the hon. Member for not having re- 
ferred to them. He asks me upon how 
many and what estates does Mr. 
Ruttledge, Sub-Sheriff of Mayo, act 
as land agent. I have no means of 
ascertaining that unless I communicate 
with Mr. Ruttledge and ask him; I 
have no power of enforcing an answer 
to the question, and it would only be by 
his courtesy that I could possibly ob- 
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tain the information. With reference 
to the last paragraph, I have previously 
expressed my own opinion upon the 
subject ; but I have since learned from 
inquiries I have made that wherever 
Mr. Ruttledge, acting as agent, has 
found it necessary to take proceedings, 
in all those cases they were carried out 
by bailiffs and not by himself. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN : Inas- 
much as the Sub-Sheriff is nominated 
by the High Sheriff, who is directly re- 
sponsible to the Crown, I should like to 
ask if any remonstrance will be made 
with this Sub-Sheriff on the subject of 
acting in the double capacity of agent 
for the landlord and principal executive 
officer of the Crown ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
knows very well that I have no power 
to interfere with the High Sheriff, and 
no remonstrance of mine would be of 
any value. The only result would be 
that the High Sheriff would ask me to 
appoint somebody else. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN: Is it not 
a fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
has so much power over the High 
Sheriffs in Ireland that he or hisprede- 
cessor merely by a stroke of the pen re- 
moved from being High Sheriff of 
Waterford the hon. Member for Dublin 
County? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN: I shall 
deal with this question at the first 
opportunity on the Vote on Account. 


SEED POTATOES IN IRELAND. 


Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether 
any decision has yet been arrived 
at as to the payment of the amount 
of the verdict and costs in the case 
of “Ryan v. The Guardians of the 
Cavan Union”; if so, what is the de- 
cision; if not, what is the reason for 
the delay ; and whether he is aware 
that the loss caused to the Guardians 
in that case was entirely caused by 
their obedience to the order of the In- 
spector appointed by the Land Com- 
mission, under the Seed Potatoes Act, 
that they were bound to obey such 
order by the rules made under the Act, 
and that the Guardians of the Ennis- 
killen Union, under similar circum- 
stances, refused to obey the same rule, 
and escaped the loss which has fallen 
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on the Cavan Guardians on account of 
their obedience to the law ? 

*SmJ.GORST: The Treasury cannot 
consider this question until the close 
of the collection of the seed rate. I 
am not aware of the circumstances 
alleged in the second paragraph of the 
question. 

Mr. KNOX: May I ask, as the right 
hon. Gentleman told me three months 
ago that this matter was under con- 
sideration, what has been the result of 
the consideration which has been going 
on; and what is the reason why the 
consideration must be postponed until 
the time he mentions ? 

Sir J. GORST: I think I told him 
the reason. 

Mr. KNOX: Why should it not be 
considered earlier? Ido not see any 
occasion for the delay. I shall put 
down a question for another day. 


LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE. 


Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury in how many 
cases the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland have, up to the pre- 
sent date, raised the rents of tenants 
whose lands are alleged to have been 
improved by the Lough Erne drainage ; 
what is the total amount of increase ; 
what is the acreage of the land alleged 
to have been improved, and on which 
the rents have been increased ; and how 
many of such tenants held under 
judicial tenancies ? 

*Sm J. GORST: I am informed that 
up to the present increased rents have 
only been settled for one-third of the 
district — namely, on seven hundred 
and fifty-nine holdings containing five 
thousand four hundred and two acres, 
the increased vents amounting to one 
thousand and seventy-eight pounds per 
annum ; two hundred and twenty-three 
of the holdings are held under judicial 
tenancies. 

Mr. KNOX: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, considering 
the bad effect on the peace of the dis- 
trict of those increases of rent, and 
the great difficulty in arriving at any 
final legal decision as to whether the 
Board of Works has power to raise 
judicial rents, he will use his influence 
to expedite the decision of the pending 
cases, in order that joint action may 
be taken by the tenants ? 
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“Sm J. GORSP: I must ask for 
notice of that question. 


MR. CURZON AND ARBITRATION, 


Mr. CREMER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
a question of which I have given 
him private notice—namely, whether, 
in a speech delivered by him at 
Brighton on the 9th instant, a brief 
account of which appeared in the 
Times on the 11th instant, he is 
correctly reported to have said, con- 
cerning a principle which has been 
adopted and acted upon by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that he was glad 
the Arbitration Societies had not made 
it impossible to defend with the sword 
what the sword had won ? 

*Mr. CURZON: The words which 
the hon. Gentleman recites are not 
exactly those which I used; but, at 
the same time, they represent with 
approximate fidelity what I said. It 
will be obvious to this House that it 
must be many hundreds of years before 
the principles of the Society or the 
League, of which I understand the hon. 
Gentleman is the Secretary, can be 
successfully applied to the settlement 
of frontier disputes with turbulent hill 
tribes on the confines of our Indian 
Empire, and the opinion I expressed in 
the speech to which he has referred 
was one of purely personal satisfaction 
that I should not live long enough to 
see the time when an attempt will be 
made to settle these questions by the 
hon. Gentleman or the Society which 
he represents. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): As the hon. 
Gentleman hasadmitted the substantial 
accuracy of the report, I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury if he approves of 
the language which is calculated to 
discredit the method of peaceful adjust- 
ment of differences between nations 
that has been more than once adopted 
by the Government of this country and 
carried on successfully for settlement. 
of international differences. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): So far as I heard 
what passed between my hon. Friend 
and the hon. Gentleman who put the 
question originally, I gather that my 
hon. Friend expresses his dissent from 
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the view that the principle of arbitra- 
tion can be successfully applied between 
the frontier tribes in India and the Go- 
vernment of India. It appears to me 
that in expressing the limitation to 
which the principle of arbitration can 
be applied with any probability of 
success during the next few years, 
my hon. Friend did a service rather 
than a disservice to the cause, because 
nothing does more harm to any cause, 
however good it may be, than the ill- 
timed and intemperate advocacy of its 
friends. 

Mr. KNOX: What about the speech 
of Lord Salisbury ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs now 
chargeable on Tea shall continue to be levied 
and charged on and after the first day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two, until the first day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-three, on 
the importation thereof into Great Britain or 
Ireland (that is to say) on— 


Tea the pound Four Pence.” 


“Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I believe on this 
Resclution we are entitled to discuss 
the Budget as a whole, and to discuss 
the general financial position and the 
policy of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The Budget was a very un- 
eventful and humdrum affair. We were 
given to understand, however, by the 
friends of the right hon. Gentleman 
that he might, if he had chosen, 
risen superior to circumstances, and 
have produced a sensational and 
electioneering Budget out of the un- 
promising materials at his disposal. We 
were also given to understand that he 
declined to take advantage of this 
opportunity, chiefly out of consideration 
for our feelings. That may be so; but, 
on the other hand, it isjust possible that 
the colleagues of the right hon. Gentle- 
man have had vividly in their recollec- 
tion certain financial incidents in the 
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career of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
have thought that just before a General 
Election discretion was the better part of 
valour, and that it would, on the whole, 
be a mistake to introduce a sensational 
or far-reaching Budget. With respect to 
the Revenue and Expenditure, there is 
not very much to be said ; but I think 
the right hon. Gentleman is to be con- 
gratulated both on the Revenue and 
the Expenditure of last year. Because, 
while the Revenue has been elastic, 
there has been, especially on the War 
Services, a considerable saving of ex- 
penditure. That savingamounts, I think, 
to something like half a million a year. 
But I am sorry to see that this saving 
of expenditure on our Services cannot 
be considered in the light of a death- 
bed repentance, because the Estimates 
of the Army and Navy Expenditure for 
the coming year are the highest that 
this country has ever known in time of 
peace. Under the right hon. Gentle- 
man the expenditure on the War Ser- 
vices has risen from thirty and a quarter 
millions to the estimate for this year, 
which, including the money he is about 
to borrow, is thirty-five and a quarter 
millions. That is surely a war expendi- 
ture in time of peace. As regards the 
Expenditure of the past year, there are 
only two items, apparently, on which 
there has been an increase. These are 
the Post Office item and Education. 
In regard to the Post Office expenditure, 
in so far as it has been one to improve 
the conditions of service of the em- 
ployees, to give increased wages to the 
servants of the Department, I am sure 
this House will feel no desire to criti- 
cise the increase. But so far as it is 
due to costly and unprofitable expendi- 
ture, I quite agree with the sentiment 
which has been previously expressed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
he said he intended to ‘‘ hang on to the 
surplus "’ from the Post Office. I 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
and his successor—whoever he may be 
—will maintain this idea, for we must 
remember that probably this is the form 
of taxation which is most easily paid, 
and which weighs lightest upon the 
community at large ; and when right 
hon. Gentlemen desire to give away 
that surplus, we must not forget that 
we have sunk sixteen millions in the 
Telegraph Service, from which we do not 
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receive a single sixpencea year. With 
regard to education, we must all agree 
that it is hard on a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he should have had to 
provide this money for a principle 
which in former years he greatly de- 
plored—the establishment of free 
schools. But I think the Committee 
would feel better satisfied if we were 
quite clear that this greatly-increased 
expenditure were being carried out with 
full regard to the increased efficiency 
of our national education. I am some- 
what afraid that this money is being 
shovelled out wholesale to the volun- 
tary schools; and that it is becom- 
ing, as we feared it might, a relief 
to the subscribers rather than an assist- 
ance to the efficiency of our elementary 
schools. But the real question in re- 
gard to the Budget seems to be whether 
the right hon. Gentleman has or 
has not over-estimated his Revenue 
for the coming year. That is, perhaps, 
a matter of greater interest to his suc- 
cessor than to himself ; but I wassome- 
what surprised at the large share of 
personal responsibility which he took 
relation to these 
Estimates. I think he took a much 
larger share of responsibility in regard 
to these Estimates than has usually been 
the case with Budget speeches in the past. 
This is not reassuring, for the right 
hon. Gentleman has, in his former 
Estimates, been singularly unfcrtu- 
nate ; and in his speech the other day 
he dwelt with the most childlike glee 
on the fact that during the past year 
he had had more than one item within 
a small sum of his actual estimate. 
The question really is whether the 
right hon. Gentleman has not over- 
estimated his Revenue for the coming 
year, and whether, under these cireum- 
stances, his estimate is a real and 
genuine one. For the coming year his 
estimate of tax revenue is only a 
quarter of a million less than that 
actually received last year. But the 
Committee will remember that the 
coming year will receive four days less 
of revenue than the past year, that 
trade is bad, that there are many 
disputes going on between capital and 
labour, that railway profits are falling 
off, and that there is a great deal of 
cattle disease and distress in the agri- 
cultural districts. Though, no doubt, 
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there was a great temptation to the 
right hon. Gentleman to cut his coat 
according to his cloth, I think he has 
made an over-sanguine estimate, and 
that we shall find ourselves with a 
deficit at the end of the year. But, 
be that as it may, the right hon. 
Gentleman will admit that his minute 
surplus has been due to two wind- 
falls. The first due to the checking 
of the system of ‘‘ grogging,” which 
might have happened any other year, 
which will produce the exact amount 
of the surplus ; and the second due to 
the fact that the Treasury have altered 
the system of stating our public 
accounts, without consulting, as we 
think they should have done, the Com- 
mittee specially interested in those 
matters, by which the right hon. Gentle- 
man receives a quarter more of the extra 
receipts in this year—namely, £230,000, 
which is more than the surplus he has 
at his disposal. I am not going now to 
consider whether the surplus is a 
genuine one or not, but we all know 
that while he has a surplus of £200,000 
he is going to borrow £2,000,000 during 
the coming year. On paper the 
Government have escaped a deficit 
during their last year of office ; and I 
think it would have been somewhat 
ignominious if so great a financial 
authority as the right hon. Gentleman 
had so piled up his liabilities and so 
dissipated his resources, that in his last 
year of officein this Parliament he should 
have been landed in a deficit. I do not 
wish to deal further with the financial 
results of the past year, as the figures 
are small and of no very great import- 
ance; but I think on this occasion—the 
last Session of this Parliament, and,with 
out any special reference tothe right hon. 
Gentleman, we may hope the last year 
of this Administration—we may devote 
a short time to the consideration of the 
financial policy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman during the five years he has 
held his present distinguished office. 
Perhaps he will allow me to say as re- 
gards his great operation on the Debt 
that I do not think any hon. Member 
will do anything except give him the 
fullest possible credit for that opera- 
tion. It was boldly conceived and 
cleverly exeeuted, and was simple and 
successful. It is true, too, the Con- 
version was somewhat above the real 
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credit of the country; and one 
envies those who preferred cash to 
«‘Goschens ”’; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman undoubtedly carried through 
the scheme in a masterly and suc- 
cessful manner. I think, also, as re- 
gards the bulk of his dealings 
with taxation, apart from the mode 
in which the money has been obtained, 
and the question whether there might 
not have been a larger remission of in- 
direct taxation, we shall all admit to 
have been satisfactory. It is true the right 
hon. Gentleman came to grief over the 
Sugar Bounties, over the Wheel and 
Van Tax, and also on the question of 
the Publicans’ Endowment Bill; and 
he coquetted with protection over 
sugar and bottled wines. But so 
far as the House allowed the right 
hon. Gentleman to enlarge the area of 
taxation, he did so in a wise and satis- 
factory way, by the imposition of cer- 
tain new Stamp Duties, the imposition 
of an Estate Duty, and a Duty on 
Sparkling Wines. The increase of 
taxation was very much on the same 
lines. He increased some Stamp 
Duties, the Succession Duty, and the 
As re- 


Duties on Spirituous Liquors. 
gards his reductions—though we have 
thought he might have devoted larger 
sums to the reduction of indirect taxa- 
tion instead of giving all his balance 
to the Income Tax—we are, on the 
whole, fully ready to admit that they 


have been satisfactory. The reduc- 
tions on tea — probably a further 
step towards its final abolition — 
on tobacco, and on currants, and ina 
different category, the reduction of the 
Income Tax have, no doubt, been 
carried out in a satisfactory way. We 
hear agreat deal about these reductions, 
and the right hon. Gentleman takes 
great credit to himself for the way in 
which he has carried them through ; 
but it should not be forgotten that while 
he has reduced the annual taxation to 
the extent of some £3,500,000, he has 
done so almost entirely at the expense of 
the service of the National Debt, be- 
cause he has reduced the sum devoted 
to that service annually by £3,000,000. 
The right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends claim great credit for that which 
has primarily enabled these reductions 
to be made—namely, the improved 
itrade and the elasticity of the Revenue; 
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but I, for one, do not understand 
how the action of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman or his financial policy has had 
anything to do with the revived trade, 
or the elasticity of the Revenue which 
the country has enjoyed for a period. 
He has not carried out any fiscal 
reforms like those in the old days— 
giving liberty to trade, and so im- 
proving trade and commerce. He 
has carried through no financial re- 
forms which have in any sense given 
elasticity to the Revenue. If he claims 
credit for this improved trade, however, 
will he be prepared to take the dis- 
credit, so far as there is any, of the 
fact that at the present moment trade 
is falling off, and the Revenue becoming 
inelastic? But we know very well that 
it is not the action of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer which affects these 
things; they come in cycles, and we 
are.now, I am afraid, in a period in 
which we shall suffer for some time 
from bad trade ; but that is quite irre- 
spective of the action of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, just as good trade 
has been in no way due to his action. 
In one matter the right hon. Gentleman 
has failed to fulfil the financial promises 
he made. He told us on more than 
one occasion he would deal with the 
great question of the Death Duties— 
would simplify, equalise, and reform 
them. But he has done nothing of the 
sort. What he has done in connection 
with them has been to make them, 
perhaps, more complicated than they 
were before, and more difficult for any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to deal 
with in the future. Instead of 
equalising the Death Duties between 
personalty and realty, he has thrown a 
considerably heavier burden on per- 
sonalty as compared with realty. The 
right hon. Gentleman shakes his head ; 
but it appears from the Statistical 
Abstract thet while he has increased 
by Succession Duty the burden on 
realty by £130,000 a year, and by the 
Estate Duty by £10,000 or £20,000 
a year, making a total of £150,000, he 
has at the same time increased the 
burden on personalty by £800,000. We 
do not object to that increase, but what 
we do object to is that he should have 
made the proportions between per- 
sonalty and realty more unequal than 
they were before. I should have been 
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glad to have given the right hon. 
Gentleman credit for the fact that by 
his imposition of the Estate Duty, by 
his alterations of the House Duty, he 
had introduced the principle of 
graduated taxation. But the right 
hon. Gentleman denies that soft 
impeachment. The real blot on the 
right hon. Gentleman’s financial policy 
has been his dealings with the National 
Debt, apart from the question of con- 
version. Mr. Lowe once said that the 
Sinking Fund was a thing made to be 
robbed, and the right hon. Gentleman 
has on two occasions reduced the 
effectiveness of that Fund, and evaded 
the principle that within the fixed 
charge every farthing of saving should 
go to the further reduction of Debt. 
The right hon. Gentleman has done 
this without cause; he had not the 
excuse which his predecessors had in 
1885—great war expenses; or in 1860 
—carrying through great fiscal reforms. 
He did it practically in order to reduce 
the Income Tax. He boasts that he 
has paid off a large amount of National 
Debt, but that is only a part of the 
question as regards the Debt. The 
policy and the financial courage of 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer lie 
not so much in the amount of the 
Debt. annually redeemed, as in the 
amount of the annual charge delibe- 
rately proposed in the Budget, and 
applied for the whole service of the 
Debt apart from the question of its 
component parts. Judged by that 
standard the right hon. Gentle- 
man can be shown to have greatly 
failed in appreciating the national 
importance of reducing the Debt. If 
we take the years usually quoted for 
purposes of comparison in this House, 
1880-1 to 1884-5, and the years 1887-8 
to 1891-2, we find that while during 
their five years of office his predeces- 
sors applied to the service 145 millions 
sterling, the right hon. Gentleman in his 
five years of office has only applied 127 
millions to the same purpose, showing 
a difference of 18 millions in favour of 
his predecessors. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in his present Budget 
speech, gave us an interesting and 
careful comparison of the financial 
position of our forefathers 50 years ago 
and the position at present—and it 
would be very interesting to the House 
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if the right hon. Gentleman would give 
us a Return showing on what basis 
those figures were founded. He showed 
that while the population was much 
less, the consumption per head was 
very much more nowadays. In those 
days the country was suffering from a 
fiscal system which hampered and al- 
most destroyed trade, while now we 
have practically no import duties 
which seriously affect trade. But our 
forefathers were prepared to bear an 
annual burden of 294 millions for the 
service of the National Debt ; while the 
right hon. Gentleman, who has always 
thanked heaven that he was not as 
other financiers, but more courageous, 
is unwilling to propose a larger burden 
than 25 millions a year for the National 
Debt. We ought also to recollect 
that while we are reducing the Debt, 
and, therefore, the amount applied to 
its reduction, we are increasing our 
local liabilities by leaps and bounds. 
No doubt that is a profitable expendi- 
ture; but in looking at this matter we 
should take our whole national liabili- 
ties into account, and not merely the 
National Debt, in considering the 
annual burden of the ratepayers and 
taxpayers of the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman claims that he has re- 
deemed a larger amount of Debt in spite 
of these reductions. Even in bulk it 
is not a fact that he has redeemed a 
larger amount of Debt in his five years 
than did his predecessors in their five 
years. From the great National Debt 
Return I find that the reduction of Debt 
in the earlier five years was thirty-five 
and a half millions, and in the latter five 
years thirty-two and a half millions; 
and, in addition, we should allow 
two and three-quarter millions gift to 
India in the former period, and three 
millions for Conversion purposes in the 
latter. The upshot is that the right 
hon. Gentleman has reduced the Debt 
by three millions less than his prede- 
cessors. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER(Mr. Goscuen, St.George’s, 
Hanover Square}: Which Return is 
it the hon. Gentleman is quoting from? 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The 
latest Return moved for by the right 
hon. Member for Derby (Sir W. Har- 
court), and the last year from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Budget speech. I will 
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give the totalsagain. The gross reduction 
by the right hon. Gentleman has been 
thirty-two and a half millions, and three 
millionscost of the Conversion. His pre- 
decessors’ gross reduction was thirty- 
five and a half millions, besides two and 
three-quarter millions gift to India. It 
is not enough, however, for the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that he has paid 
off as much as his predecessors, be- 
cause by the operation of our Termin- 
able Annuities and the Sinking Fund, 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer succeed- 
ing another, without even lifting a finger 
or imposing a sixpence of taxation,should 
pay off a far larger amount within the 
Sinking Fund than his predecessors 
did. I have taken the trouble to add 
up the amount applied to interest and 
maintenance during the former five 
years, as compared with the five 
years of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I find that in the first 


five years fifteen millions more so ap- 
plied than during the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s five years. That means that 
without any action of his own he ought 
to have reduced the Debt by fifteen 
millions more than his predecessors. 


Further, in regard to this matter, 
we ought to consider primarily the 
amount of reduction which the right 
hon. Gentleman and his predecessors 
deliberately provided for and antici- 
pated in their Budgets, and not the 
amount of realised surplus which is made 
up by chance, due to savings in other 
Departments, or to miscalculation of 
Revenue by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; on neither of which two 
heads can the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer claim credit for forethought. 
If you deal with the matter in that way 
you will find that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman provided in his Budget for a re- 
duction of the Debt to the extent of 
only 214 millions, while his prede- 
cessors provided for no less than thirty- 
five millions, so that the right hon. 
Gentleman provided for over thirteen 
millions less than his predecessors. 
The upshot is that while elastic 
revenue has very much helped the re- 
duction of Debt by producing large 
surpluses, that has been not in conse- 
quence, but in spite, of the action of 
the right hon. Gentleman. And when 
we shall feel the evil results of the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman is 
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not when Revenue is elastic, but when 
trade has fallen, when Revenue has 
become inelastic, and when the 
estimates of revenue are more 
accurate than they have been during 
the last few years. And one is afraid 
that, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
reduced the Sinking Fund when he had 
a large surplus and there was no occa- 
sion to do it, it will be a great precedent 
and temptation to his successors to 
further reduce the service of the Debt 
when they find trade falling and 
the Revenue becoming inelastic. The 
right hon. Gentleman has, on the 
one hand, not only reduced the 
Debt service to enable him to 
remit taxation, but he has _ been 
spreading his liabilities over consider- 
able periods in order to avoid increas- 
ing taxation on the other hand. I will 
not enter into that point at present, as 
the right hon. Gentleman below me will 
certainly deal with it. I only want 
to point out this in regard to the 
matter of spreading liabilities over 
long periods ; the right hon. Gentleman 
is what he calls equalising the Expendi- 
ture, and he claims that in anticipating 
the increased Revenue from the Suez 
Canal shares he is not dealing with 
money which will come out of taxation, 
but surely he himself will admit that it 
is identically the same thing whether 
you anticipate Revenue to come in a 
future year or whether you impose tax- 
ation for this particular purpose. On 
the broad question of what has been 
done in regard to this matter we know 
that he admitted it in his Budget 
speech the other day, that while he 
has had in his Budget at the end of 
the year certain surpluses he had 
borrowed five millions sterling which 
had gone to produce these surpluses. 
There is only one other point with 
which I wish to trouble the Committee. 
The whole question of the dealings of 
the right hon. Gentleman and the way 
in which he has mixed up Imperial 
with Local finance is a very large 
subject ; but it is one which very much, 
I think, affects the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s financial reputation. That is a 
matter on which [ de not desire to 
enter at the present time; but I think 
it would be very easy to show that he 
has in his dealings with local finances, 
instead of simplifying, complicated 
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all our national system of finance which 
existed before, and that he has very 
much embarrassed the free dealings with 
branches of Imperial Revenue ; so that 
by his system of ear-marking certain 
portions of Imperial Revenue for local 
purposes he has embarrassed the Trea- 
sury and has not given liberty to the 
Local Bodies. But finally, apart from 
these questions, there is one serious blot 
on the financial career of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and that is that he has 
succeeded, unintentionally of course, 
in making our national accounts infi- 
nitely more complicated than they 
were in the time of his predecessors. 
Those of us who have had the misfor- 
tune to endeavour to study in any way 
the mode in which our national 
accounts are presented to the country 
know how complicated they are, how 
very difficult it is to arrive at the 
figures one desires to find. All I can 
say is this,that if they were complicated 
and difficult before, the right hon. 
Gentleman has made them very much 
more complicated ; because he has in- 
creased the number of funds, he has 
created all sorts of new accounts, he 
has taken from the Revenue on the one 
hand and from the Expenditure 
on the other hand. Only the other day 
he made an entire alteration in appro- 
priations in aid of Revenue, which has 
made it, by comparison between one 
year and another, almost impossible to 
arrive at a proper conclusion. The 
result of his five years of office, as re- 
gards this matter at all events, is this : 
that it is almost impossible to find out 
what has been the actual operations of 
the right hon. Gentleman as compared 
with those of his predecessors except 
by infinite trouble, and even, I think, 
with great doubt as to accuracy. 
Finally, I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not think in what I have said 
that I have dealt unfairly with what 
he has done. I assure him that all 
of us on this side of the House have a 
great opinion of the financial ability of 
the right hon. Gentleman. We have 
been able to congratulate him, I hope, 
on those matters in which he has been 
successful; but surely it is our duty, 
if we think that he has gone wrong, to 
endeavour to point that out in the 
House. I do not think that the right 
hon. Gentleman himself will claim that 
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he has carried through any great fiscal 
reform, or, with the exception of the 
Conversion, any great financial opera- 
tion ; and we believe that in many of his 
dealings, both with Debt and taxation, 
he has dealt with them not in that 
courageous spirit which we had hoped 
from his antecedents, but he has dealt 
with them in some respects in a 
cowardly and in other respects in a 
niggardly spirit. 

*(5.35.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
As this, we may assume, is the last 
Budget discussion of this Parliament, I 
think it would not be right that the finan- 
cial situation should be passed over alto- 
gether without some observations. I 
think my hon. Friend who has just sat 
down, in the able speech which he has 
made, has referred to many matters 
which are well deserving of the con- 
sideration of the House and of the 
country. I am not going to deal at any 
length with the subject of the Budget 
itself. I will not call ita humdrum 
Budget, certainly not in any term 
of reproach. If it be a humdrum 
Budget, that is not the fault 
of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; and I would scarcely 
call it his misfortune, because happy 
is the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who has no surplus! He has nobody 
to satisfy, and nobody to tax; and, 
therefore, the situation as regards the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is a fortu- 
nate one. But there are certain features, 
as my hon. Friend who has just sat 
down very truly said, with reference to 
the whole system of the finance of 
the present Parliament which are, 
to use no stronger expression, very 
novel in their character. There are cir- 
cumstances attending the whole plan 
of finance of which, I think, very few 
examples could be found in former 
times. There may have been discovered 
precedents for some of the things; 
but I think the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has been very learned and 
very industrious in collecting together 
so many of the worst examples as he 
has done, and in condensing them all 
into a single chapter in a single Ad- 
ministration. He frequently refers to 
action which has been taken by one 
side of the House or the other in former 
times which a certain feeling of reti- 
cence prevents one from expressing 
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one’s full opinion upon. I would 
just recall the attention of the House 
to what the financial situation was 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
began his operations. He found him- 
self in possession of what I will not call 
a surplus of £750,000 in hand. For 
that I was responsible. The reason 
why I will not call it a surplus is 
because it was the result of a suspen- 
sion of the Sinking Fund in consequence 
of temporary pressure caused by the 
Soudan War. We had to suspend, 
not permanently, but for that crisis 
and emergency, the amount of the 
Sinking Fund to that extent. That 
money was replaced by the yield of 
taxation ; and, therefore, what happened 
was that the whole amount which was 
intended to be devoted to the pay- 
ment of the Debt was so devoted. 
The old Sinking Fund—that is, the 
realised surplus—replaced what was 
taken from the new Sinking Fund. As 
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I am old-fashioned in this matter, where 
you suspend payment of a debt and then 
replace that suspension I do not call ita 
surplus—I call it an equilibrium. And 
I ask leave to apply the same principle, 
which seems to me a sound principle, to 


the finances of the present Parliament. 
Now, the view that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer took in 1887 of the 
prospect before him was not a cheerful 
one. On the contrary, at that time it 
was very despondent. We all remember 
the very able speech he made, one- 
half of which was taken up in trying 
to prove that the produce of taxation 
had not only been stagnant but, in fact, 
decreasing. He gave the most un- 
favourable anticipations of the produce 
of the Excise, of the produce of 
Stamps, and especially of the produce 
of the Income Tax. And the Com- 
mittee will remember that it was upon 
that gloomy anticipation of the future 
before him that he founded, and that 
he justified, what I must alwaysconsider 
the mischievous operation of the sus- 
pension of the Sinking Fund. He said 
that Sir Stafford Northcote, he was 
sure, would have taken the same view 
as he did, because when the fixed 
charge of twenty-eight millions was 
settled the Income Tax was then two- 
pence and there was an abundant 
Revenue. I do not think the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did justice to 
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the memory of Sir Stafford Northcote 
in that respect, because Sir Stafford 
Northcote had to face a great deal 
worse position than that which the 
right hon. Gentleman encountered. 
The Income Tax, which was twopence 
when Sir Stafford Northcote established 
the Sinking Fund, was raised by himself 
to sixpence in order to maintain the 
Sinking Fund. There had been for 
three years in succession a deficit of, I 
think, upwards of two millions a year ; 
and in spite of that Sir Stafford 
Northcote maintained the Sinking 
Fund that he had provided for the 
liquidation of the Debt in the future ; 
and, therefore, if any justification is to 
be had in this matter the right hon. 
Gentleman cannot find it in the 
example or administration of Sir 
Stafford Northcote. It is perfectly true 
that when the great charges came 
upon the country in consequence of the 
Soudan War, my right hon. Friend, 
who is unfortunately absent abroad, 
the Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers), would have had to borrow 
money, or to suspend the Sinking 
Fund for a single year—-he took 
the latter course, as a temporary 
measure to meet a temporary exigency. 
That is a totally different thing from 
a& permanent suspension which is to 
operate in the future. Sir Stafford 
Northcote raised the Income Tax in 
order to maintain the Sinking Fund ; 
the right hon. Gentleman destroys the 
Sinking Fund in order to lower the 
Income Tax. That is just the 
difference between the financial policy 
of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and that of former Con- 
servative Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer. The Sinking Fund is prac- 
tically a capital fund; and if you are 
to reduce taxation out of capital 
you introduce a principle of finance 
which has never yet been approved of 
or acted upon by Finance Ministers 
of this country; and that was the 
policy adopted by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at the very com- 
mencement of the present Parlia- 
ment. He did it upon the assumption 
and upon the averment that the 
Revenue was permanently depressed, 
and that there was likely to be no 
improvement. Fortunately for him- 
self and the country he was in error. 
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Ii he will allow me to say so, he was 
splendidly mistaken, because having 
founded his attack upon the Sinking 
Fund upon the prospect of a reduced 
Revenue, he found himself, to use his 
own picturesque phrase, on an ‘“‘ ascend- 
ing curve.” Every one of those sources 
of Revenue of which he had complained 
as being in an unprosperous condition 
immediately showed themselves full of 
elasticity. The Excise increased—un- 
fortunately the House and the country 
cannot appreciate how much, because 
in this unhappy muddle of the local 
taxation and Imperial taxation in which 
we find the accoynts, that is all hid 
away, and we do not know as regards 
the Excise how much it is in excess of 
what it was in the year 1886-87, and 
how much it is even beyond the 
high water mark of 1875 In the 
same way with regard to the Death 
Duties, the country does not know 
and cannot see that the Death 
Duties have been increased by 


a million, which does not appear on 
the face of the public accounts ; and if 
I wanted a condemnation of this un- 
happy muddle of accounts, is it not 


here? I think it is a most remarkable 
and novel circumstance that in the very 
able and very full Budget speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, you can- 
not find a single statement of the 
actual produce of the Revenue of this 
country. It excludes seven millions 
of money, raised by Imperial taxes, 
which has been transferred to the 
Local Funds. I think it is a most 
unfortunate example of innovation 
in finance that we should have 
a Financial Statement by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer which 
excludes from view this vast amount, 
on account of this system of paying 
over the public Revenue to a body 
with which we are supposed to have 
nothing to do, and thus we are without 
any account of the actual amount ot 
the taxes which have been levied by this 
House upon the people. That com- 
plication, I think, is a very great inno- 
vation and a very great misfortune. It 
is a curious thing that it is only through 
the extreme courtesy which I have 
always received from the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Treasury that I 
know ~ yself what in the past year has 
been the actual contribution or pay- 
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ment made from the Exchequer to the 
Local Bodies. You cannot get it till it 
appears in the Finance Accounts which 
will come out some months hence. 
Well, from the figures I have seen, 
in spite of the reduction which 
the right hon Gentleman has made 
upon tea, tobacco, and currants, I find 
the yield of the Customs is nearly what 
it was—about the same as in 1886. 
The Excise, so far as I can judge, is 
nearly five millions more ; Stamps four 
millions more —half of which goes to 
the Local Authorities ; and the Income 
Tax, from which twopence has been 
taken off, shows only a loss equivalent 
to the reduction of a penny, while the 
net revenue of the Post Office shows 
a gain of a million. Now, I do notcom- 
plain of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—far from it—because of his gloomy 
and happily unfounded view of the 
future that lay before him in 1887— 
I only hope that his anticipation for 
the next five years may be as ill- 
founded as the view he took then. 
But I call attention to this fact, that it 
destroys the only justification of the 
policy which he inaugurated in 1587. 
His whole case on the Budget of 1887 
was that the Revenue was bad, that it 
was likely to be worse, that it had lost 
all elasticity. The reason why I desire 
to call attention to this is to show that, 
ever since 1887, so far from being in 
want of money, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been very flush of 
money ; and that, therefore, the policy 
could not be defended upon the ground 
that the Revenue was falling. Now, 
Sir, I want to look at the other side of 
the account. Was it that he found 
himself in difficulties in regard to ex- 
penditure? Was it that in 1887 he 
considered there were charges he would 
have to meet which were beyond those 
which had fallen on his predecessors ? 
'The fact was just the reverse. In the 
.same Budget speech in which he anti- 
cipated a falling Revenue the right 
hon. Gentleman congratulated himself 
and the country on the fact that the Ex- 
penditure of the future would be less 
than that of the past. He attributed 
that to the ample—he suggested the 
more than an ample—provision that 
had been made by his predecessors 
for the Naval and Military Esta- 
blishments of the country. There 
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has been so much misrepresenta- 
tion upon this subject that I must ask 
the leave of the Committee for a few 
minutes to make that perfectly clear. 
In order that we may not be in error 
in that matter, I would read the obser- 
vations of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his speech in 1887. He 
called attention to the high charge 
which had been made for the Navy. 
He said— 

“Let us hope it may be an extra charge, 
and not a permanent charge. This extra 
charge is due to that which is commonly 
as the Naval scare of November, 1884” 
He does not talk quite so much now 
of the Naval scare of 1888— 

“ And if I call it a Naval scare, I do so with- 

out intending to imply either that it was justi- 
fied or that it was not justified. I simply 
refer to it as an historical event. In that year 
the House agreed to an extra expenditure for 
the Navy of £3,100,000 on ships, and 
£1,600, on armaments. But I believe it is 
not =< ge the case that such Estimates 
expand /. the course of their being 
worked out. In this case the Estimate for 
‘ships expanded to £3,600,000; and when the 
Authorities of the time had to deal with the 
armaments, it was found that the Estimate 
had not included the necessury amount for 
new ammunition, and that involved a further 
sum of £500,000.” 
Now, it is in this very speech that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer says 
that the future and present Estimates 
will be largely diminished. I have 
shown what the right hon. Gentleman’s 
anticipation was in reference to revenue. 
I will now show what was his anticipa- 
tion in regard to expenditure. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on : 

“So that we may look forward, I trust, to 

the fact that at the end of this financial year 
we shall have arrived at a great diminution 
of the necessary charge which has been made 
upon the taxpayers owing to these exceptional 
circumstances ; and there is good reason to 
hope that the time is not far distant when 
the Naval Estimates will not require te be 
swollen by exceptional items such as those 
which have fallen so heavily upon the tax- 
payers during the past few years.” 
That was the exceptional expenditure 
of the Government that preceded the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Government. 
Then, having referred to all these 
matters, he goes on to say— 

“Tae Estimate for the Navy is £12,478,000, 
as against £13,265,000—a decrease, I am happy 
to say, of £788,000.” 

Well, then, haying noticed the whole of 
these circumstances, let us compare 
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them with the anticipation which he 
confidently held cut that in consequence 
of the lavish expenditure of his pre- 
decessors upon the Navy, there would 
be a large diminution in the Naval 
expenditure of the future. The Govern- 
ment that prepared the Estimates had 
been in office then for more than six 
months, though the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself had not been in office all 
that time. I have other authorities 
upon that subject besides the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In November of that 
year, 1886, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty said— 

“The number of ships in commission, 

armoured and unarmoured, exceed the com- 
bined forces of the three greatest European 
Powers.” 
That was the statement of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. And that was 
not merely a rash opinion hazarded by 
a neophyte in office; for I find that on 
13th December, 1888, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty said— 

“At no period of our Naval history during a 
time of peace has there been so steady and 
continuous an increase as in the last three 
years.” 

Two of these were years in which his 
predecessors were in office. He went 
on to say— 

“But I do not wish to take credit for 

having completed this large number of ships, 
the main credit of which is due to Lord 
Northbrook.” 
Do not let it be said, then, that the 
Government found themselves in any 
difficulty in consequence of arrears in 
the Establishments of the country due 
to the neglect and ldches of their 
predecessors. In July, 1887, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who had then 
been a year in office, said— 

“ IT have never said that the Navy Estimates 
could not be reduced, and the Navy Esti- 
mates of this year show a reduction of £800,000 
as compared with last year. I said in my 
memorandum that I was satisfied that for 
years to come there could be a steady reduc- 
tion of expenditure.” 

That was the view of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. His opinion 
was that in consequence of the extra 
work done by his predecessors he 
could afford to economise in the future. 
Now, I will carry it still a year 
further. In the Financial State- 
ment in explanation of the Naval 
Estimates for 1888-89 I find the 
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First Lord of the Admiralty says 
this— 

“Tn describing last year the then position 
of Naval Finance, | pointed out that, owing 
to the exceptionally large outlay of the last 
three years, it would be possible for some 
years to come to associate a reduction of 

mditure with an increase of naval 
ciency.” 
And then he says— 

“The experience ga ined since last year and 
the opportunities afforded during that time of 
making a close and accurate comparison 
between the strength of the Navy and that of 
foreign nations confirm my previous state- 
ment that our relative superiority is un- 
doubted,” 

Therefore, in consequence of what had 
been done by Lord Northbrook, which 
the right hon. Gentleman only com- 
pleted, in his own opinion great and 
progressive reduction of expenditure 
might take place, because his prede- 
cessors had established the unquestion- 
able superiority of our Navy over that 
of all European countries. In con- 


sequence of that opihion the present 
Government reduced the Navy Esti- 
mates in the first year by £800,000, 
and in the next year by, I think, 


£905,000. Now, I have alluded to 
that because this matter has been 
grossly misrepresented in the country. 
I hope that these citations will put ar 
end to those misstatements. I saw 
an extraordinary speech made by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Seeweok in which he denied that 
sufficient provision had been made, 
and maintained that we had left great 
arrears which they were obliged to 
make up in their expenditure. I have 
now endeavoured to recall the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the condition 
of things in 1887, in order to show 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was beginning an unbroken career of 
prosperous Revenue ; that he and his 
colleagues certainly did not consider, 
down to 1889, that they would have any 
call for increased expenditure, especially 
upon the Navy. They recorded, 
on the contrary, the fact that the 
provision made by their predecessors 
would justify them in making large 
reductions, which reductions, in point 
of fact, they made in two successive 
years. Therefore, I may say that the 
right hon. Gentleman has been a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in clover 
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during the whole time of his adminis- 
tration. He has had good fortune ; we 
all know he has great ability, and he 
has been able to accomplish, as my 
hon. Friend who has just sat down has. 
justly and properly admitted, many 
things which are advantageous to the 
country. He has reduced the Income 
Tax, the Tea Duty, the Tobacco Duty, 
the Currant Duty, and the House Duty; 
and he has been able to give the 
country the benefit of free education. I 
desire, before I go intoany criticism upon 
the other side, fairly and frankly to 
put forward these matters as things for 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
deserves credit, both on account of his 
good fortune and for the ability with 
which he availed himself of it. That is 
not all. He has carried through the 
great operation of the Conversion of 
the Debt. He had the good fortune 
when he came into office to find 
Consols at a very high price—they 
were at 101 before Conversion. I shall 
have a word to say, if the Committee 
will give me leave, upon that subse- 
quently, because there is a per contra in 
that matter; but I am only referring 
to it now as one of the _ things 
for which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has a _ right to take 
credit. Well, all these things gave 
him immense advantages. He had a 
great Revenue, and in consequence 
of his conversion of the Debt 
he had a diminished charge upon 
that Revenue. I draw from these 
premises this conclusion—that never 
was there a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who had less object, less 
excuse, less justification for break- 
ing down the Sinking Fund. People 
in necessity sometimes do strange 
things, but for a man in the 
condition of prosperity in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer found 
himself for five years to have struck a 
fatal blow, and a permanent blow, at 
the provision for the liquidation of the 
Debt is a transaction which the House 
will wonder at and which posterity 
will condemn, because, after all, it is 
the future that will suffer for it. My 
hon. Friend has said that it is an 
example which is very difficult to resist. 
“Tf these things are done in the green 
tree, what will be done in the dry ?” 
If a Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
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days of prosperity such as have not 
been known for the last fifteen years, 
performs tricks of that kind upon the 
finances of the country, what will you 
expect shall be done in times when a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not 
know where to look to make both ends 
meet? These are the things that we 
have to deal with in looking at what 
we may call the moral as well as the 
financial aspects of this matter. It is 
not merely that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has broken down the provision 
for the payment of the Debt incurred 
in the past; but in this period of 
exceptional prosperity he has piled up 
new Debt which he expects future Par- 
liaments to liquidate. I am bound to 
say I think that is very novel, 
and not very laudable, finance. 
I have spoken of the invasion of the 
Sinking Fund, not to meet a temporary 
necessity, as it has been suspended 
before, for a single year. I might com- 
pare this with the policy of the Govern- 
ment in other respects. In old days, 
when it was necessary to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act, it was 
usual to suspend it for a_ single 
year ; and so with reference to the 
Sinking Fund. If a necessity arose 
for suspending it, it was suspended for 
a single year; but just as you per- 
manently suspend by your Coercion 
Act the ordinary law, so _ here, 
when with or without—(An hon. 
Memper: Order!)—when the hon. 
Member has done I will proceed—so 
here you proceed, not to suspend the 
Sinking Fund for any special object, 
but to suspend it permanently, and 
deprive the future of the benefit of the 
system which was established. With 
an increased Revenue and with a 
diminished Expenditure this has been 
done. Now, what has been the effect 
of that? The whole basis of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s plan was that the 
Sinking Fund supplied a cumulative 
source for the liquidation of the Debt. 
It was not to be a fixed amount 
applied every year—it was to be an 
increasing amount as the charge dimi- 
nished. It was an arithmetical pro- 
gression which was to have had, 
and would have had, if it had 
been left alone, a great and increasing 
effect upon the reduction of the Debt. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman has 
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destroyed the cumulative character of 
that provision. He says he has been 
paying off as much as was paid before ; 
but that was not the principle of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s Sinking Fund, 
which contemplated that in every year 
each succeeding Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ought to have paid off a great 
deal more than was paid off by his pre- 
decessors. Sir Stafford Northcote es- 
tablished a fixed charge of £28,000,000. 
At that time the interest on the Debt, 
as you will find if you will look 
in Column 6, Part 2, of the Debt 
Return, which gives the net interest 
payable, was £23,000,000. That left 
a margin of £5,000,000 for the liquida- 
tion of the Debt. But to-day what 
is the interest? The net interest 
payable during the past year — I 
have got these figures by the kindness 
of the Treasury—is £18,500,000, as 
against the £23,000,000 which Sir 
Stafford Northcote had to pay. What 
is it then to say, “I am paying off 
£5,000,000 as my predecessors did"? It 
is quite plain that, if you had left that 
system unbroken and undestroyed, you 
would have paid off nearly £10,000,000. 
You have ruined the system, be- 
cause you have broken down the cumu- 
lative principle upon which it was 
founded. Now, in one sense, of course, 
this payment of the Debt is automatic. 
It is neither to the credit of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer how much he 
pays, nor is it to his discredit. It is 
fixed, and if he will only leave it alone 
it works itself. That system of the liqui- 
dation of the Debt has been destroyed 
by the deliberate and wilful act of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in destroying the cumulative prin- 
ciple, and that is done during a 
period of almost unequalled pros- 
perity. He says he has paid off as 
much in the four or five years of his 
administration, which have been taken 
for comparison, as was done by the pre- 
vious Government in four or five years 
of their administration. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and I have had some 
discussion dn that subject. I am not 
going again to deal in detail with those 
figures. I have them here, and if you 
choose to look at the Third Appendix 
of the Debt Return you will find them. 
It is an old controversy ; the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer claims to bring in 
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certain assets to the account which I 
do not consider are properly payments 
of the Debt. If you will look at the 
reduction of the Debt for the four years 
1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885, and com- 
pare it with the four years 1888, 1889, 
1890, and 1891, you will find, as a fact, 
that in the four years of the first 
period, there was nearly £2,000,000 more 
paid off than in the four years of the 
second period. But, as | say, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
prove that he had paid off £1,000,000 
or £2,000,000 more it would not prove 
anything, because he ought to have 
paid off much more in consequence 
of the increased resources that he had 
at his disposal. How has this operated 
upon the reduction, because that is the 
important thing, of the liabilities of the 
State? You will find, also, in the 
Debt Return the comparison of the 
net liabilities of the State at various 
=. In the year 1887, a year 
or which I was responsible, just 
the of the Ex- 


before Chancellor 


chequer came into office, the net lia- 
bilities of the State, you will find, were 
reduced by £6,658,000. 


This year, 
according to the figures supplied to 
me, they have been reduced by 
£5,300,000. Thatis to say, in fact, that 
in the year before he came into Office, 
the net liabilities were reduced by 
£1,300,000 more than they were in the 
year which has just concluded. That 
is the result of the system of finance 
which he has established. But that is 
not all. It was not only that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had an 
increasing Revenue; it was not only 
that he had a diminishing charge on 
him for the interest on the Debt, but 
he possessed, in the earlier part at least 
of his administration, what are called 
surpluses. I know there is a great 
deal of ignorant talk outside on this 
point, as though a surplus were a 
feather in the cap of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It is just as much 
a feather in the cap of any man to get 
a windfall which he does not expect 
and which he does not calculate upon. 
But the principle of the finance of this 
country has always been to ask from 
the people in the form of taxes only 
what you want for the needs of the 
year; and if you take more than you 
want, why that is nothing to boast of. 
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It is a pardonable miscalculation of 
the produce of the Revenue. I do not 
blame the Chanceilor of the Exchequer 
for having a surplus, because error is 
always possible, and if it is on the 
right side so much the better. But with 
reference to his Estimate of Revenue for 
the coming year upon which the surplus 
depends, my hon. Friend who has 
just spoken and my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Midlothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) have alluded to that. 
We who have had some Treasury expe- 
rience were a little surprised to find the 
manner in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke of himself as being 
the person who made the Estimates. | 
know my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Midlothian has very strong opinions 
upon that point—that the Estimates of 
Revenue ought not to be regarded as 
the personal opinion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It would be ex- 
tremely dangerous if it were so. One 
of the great securities for the 
permanent financial administration of 
this country is that these Estimates are 
made by the permanent officials of the 
Revenue and of the Treasury, who act 
upon certain fixed principles and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not 
vouch his own personal opinions and 
judgment as the main guide in the 
formation of those Estimates. I believe 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not mean to put it in that way 
[Mr. GoscHen: Hear, hear]!; but 
certainly in his Budget speech I think 
he seemed—I have no doubt from an 
anxiety which I perfectly recognise on 
his part—to take a little more responsi- 
bility upon himself in this matter 
than is usually done. I donot attempt 
to question the Estimates of Revenue 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
think that is a very rash thing to do, 
for he has much better means of infor- 
mation than anyone else can have in 
the matter ; and pointing, as he did, to 
the future, I only hope that he may be 
as happily mistaken in his prognostica- 
tions of a less prosperous future as he 
was in the year 1887. But now let us 
see, talking of these surpluses, what is 
the fund he had at his disposal. I 
have shown you how he had an in- 
creasing Revenue and how he had a 
diminished charge and a _ lowered 
Expenditure. During the six years 
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from 1887 to 1892 he had sur- 
pluses amounting to £8,000,000, and 
in the previous six years there were 
surpluses amounting only to £1,600,000. 
The consequence was that he had a 
lump sum of £6,500,000 to dispose of 
to his advantage out of these surpluses 
as compared with his predecessors. 
Then he had this other advantage 
to which I have already alluded— 
he had so much less to pay in 
interest on the Debt. I have got the 
figures here, but I will not trouble the 
Committee with the details. For the 
six years from 1881 to 1886 we had to 
pay £129,000,000 in interest upon the 
Debt ; he had to pay during his six years 
only £119,000,000. This was owing to 
a diminished interest—due in great 
part to his own Conversion, and I 
thoroughly recognise and admit that ; 
but I am going to ask how it was 
disposed of. He had the money, from 
whatever source it came. As against 
our 129 milltons he had only 119 
millions to pay. That is to say that 
on that head he had an advantage of 
ten millions. Therefore, putting his 
surpluses at seven millions, and his 


diminished charges for Debt at ten 
millions, he had seventeen millions of 
money to deal with out of these two 


sources. Now these are things which, 
in addition to the other advantages to 
which I have referred, placed him in 
an exceptionally favourable position. 
Again, I say, in spite of all this, 
he diminished the Sinking Fund 
by three millions, and this three 
millions a year would give him 
something like fifteen millions more, 
in addition to the seventeen millions 
to which I have just referred. 
I have made these remarks with 
reference to the dealings with the Debt, 
but I now come to the other head. 
What has he done with reference to 
the future in respect of new Debt; 
because we have to ask ourselves what 
has this Parliament done in its period 
of prosperity with respect to the future 
Parliament, which, according to the 
prognostications of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is likely to have darker 
days? If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is right we are now on a 
descending curve. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has told us we have 
arrived at an epoch of stagnation, 
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and we may probably see a period of 
diminution of Revenue. He went into 
very elaborate and interesting calcula- 
tions as to which of the taxes gave way 
first, and he made provision this year 
only for the first head of defalcation. 
He made it clear that he thought 
it was probable there would be a 
greater decline on other heads of 
Revenue in the future. In what 
position has he left the future Parlia- 
ment to meet these less favourable 
circumstances? First of all, as I 
pointed out, he has paid off less Debt 
in that period than he ought to have 
paid if he had maintained the Sinking 
Fund. The future Parliament will have 
to pay the interest of this fifteen 
millions, which would be something 
under half a million. Then there is 
the lump sum of new Debt which he 
has accumulated, and which will have 
to be paid by the next Parliament. 
Now what is that lump sum? I defy 
any ordinary man, or indeed any 
extraordinary man for that matter, to 
find out from the public accounts what 
itis the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has borrowed, and what it is he is 
going to borrow. We have every 
possible sort of document. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) has been at some 
pains to ascertain what had been 
borrowed. We have hadan Estimate put 
upon the Table of what was going to 
be borrowed. Then you find after that 
that a million or a million and a half 
or two millions less has been borrowed 
This is stated in this Return. Why? 
Because the work had not been done. 
The whole demand for these extra- 
ordinary financial arrangements was 
founded upon the notion of the 
necessity of doing the work imme- 
diately, and now I understand with 
regard to the contracts for ships 
they are about a year behindhand, 
and the money has not been borrowed 
because the work has not been done. 
We have had an Estimate for what is 
to be done this year, and we are told 
it differs by something like a million 
from the Estimate of the work to be 
done which was made last September. 
Every month, certainly every quarter, 
the Estimate of what you are going to 
borrow changes. Under the old system 
when you paid your way within the 
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year it was totally different. But in 
the present system when you are run- 
ning on your accounts into future 
years you cannot ‘ell what is to be 
borrowed and what is not. The only 
ground on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer defended this policy was 
that the work was to be accomplished 
within five years. It is quite plain 
now that it will not be accomplished 
in five years. Well, I thought from 
these papers of Estimates which we 
have had that we were going to get 
some information upon the point. But 
this is what [ gather from a Return 
which has just been given to my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford, 
showing the net estimated expenditure 
for the year 1892-93 on the Army 
and Navy. You will find there 
£650,000 to be advanced to the Army ; 
you will find £471,000 to be advanced 
to the Navy, £1,441,000 being the total 
advance. I was very much puzzled by 
these figures, because the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said he was going to 
borrow two millions. Then there is a 


note which, I think, will puzzle many 
people— 


“The amount of savings on Shipbuilding 
and Armament Votes of prior years, . . 
which will probably be required for dock- 
yard work in 1892-93, is £375,000, and as 
the savings have been temporarily applied 
to contract shipbuilding purposes, the borrow- 
ing under the Naval Defence Act, 1889, may 
have to be increased by that amount.” 

I read that over many times, but I 
could not make it out. It appears to 
be what they call in France virement, 
and it comes to this: Five years ago 
they borrowed £500,000 from the 
Dockyard Account, and applied it to 
the Contract Ship Account. Now they 
are going to borrow money on contract 
account in order to pay that £500,000 
back again to the Shipbuilding Fund. 
If we have the public accounts dealt 
with in that way, no wonder people 
cannot make out how much you borrow, 
or how much you intend to borrow. 
And when you take the Treasury's own 
docuinents, and state what they have 
borrowed and what they are going to 
borrow, they say, ‘‘ What ignoramuses 
you are. You assume the figures given 
you are right. Nothing of the kind. 
We have not done the work we said we 
would do; we have not borrowed the 
money we intended to borrow, and you 
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are going about deceiving people.” But 
our only deception consists in the cita- 
tion of the Government Returns. [I 
confess, though I have moved for 
account after account—and my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
has done the same—I should despair 
of forming any opinion whatever of 
what the Government have borrowed, 
or what they intend to borrow ; but, 
happily, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—though it does not appear in the 
public accounts—gave us two simple 
figures, which I will take for granted, 
though I cannot reconcile them to any 
one of the accounts presented. He said 
he has borrowed five millions, and he 
intends borrowing two millions this 
year. That is correct ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then I am 
very glad to know it. It is quite un- 
necessary to understand the accounts of 
the Navy or of the Army, or any of the 
other accounts which are laid before 
the House. You have got half a dozen 
new accounts—the Australian Account, 
the Imperial Defence Account, the 
Naval Defence Account, and _ the 
Barracks Account—each with a separate 
and complicated system of liquidation, 
and all of which have one object, 
and that is to throw the payment on 
future years. The thing is so wrapped 
up that how much is thrown upon 
future years, or how much has been 
liquidated in the past I do not know, 
and I defy anyone to discover. How- 
ever, now at last we have something 
definite on which we may rely. 
The Government have already borrowed 
five millions, and they are going to 
borrow two millions this year, and that 
is what the next Parliament will have 
to liquidate. That is what Dives leaves 
for Lazarus to pay. That is the finance 
we are asked to admire. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said we are to 
be much poorer in the future than in 
the past ; and in order to console us for 
that situation, he leaves us _ seven 
millions of money, which in his time 
of prosperity he has not chosen to pay. 
Then he says, ‘‘ Oh, you will have the 
Suez Canal shares,” and he is very proud 
of the success of the Suez Canal invest- 
ment. Well, many a man at a gam- 
bling table is extremely glad that 
his coup has come off, but very 
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often he is ultimately ruined by it. 
I take it, however, the money is pro- 
cured, it is a very fortunate thing for 
the future to be able to look forward 
to this resource to meet bad times. If 
the times are bad there ought to be 
£500,000 or £600,000 to come in; but 
then we shall be told, ‘‘ Oh, yes, but the 
last Parliament anticipated that, and 
although you have got bad times you 
cannot get any benefit from that for 
four years.” The whole of it will be 
absorbed for that period, and that is not 
all. You have left on the Consoli- 
dated Fund a charge of a million and 
a half, which will have to be paid up 
to the year 1896. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No; that will be 
deducted from the seven millions. 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: Yes; it goes 
towards repaying the seven millions. 
Who are to provide that? The people 
in 1896. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. 
will not have to pay extra taxes. 


I beg the right 
The people 
The 


taxes are already imposed to pay that. 
They will be relieved of the £5,000,000. 

*Sm W. HARCOURT: They will 
have to find the money to pay for 


was done in the last 
I do not know what the 
Gentleman means by 
having provided taxes. Now I 
would observe, in passing, that 
the £1,500,000 charged for seven 
years on the Consolidated Fund exactly 
neutralises the sum which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer claims to have 
saved to the country by his Conversion 
scheme, and therefore no benefit will 
be felt from that Conversion so 
long as that charge of £1,500,000 is 
maintained—untii 1896. But then the 
right hon. Gentleman says all this has 
been done for the purpose of providing 
ships for the Navy. How far are you 
going to carry that doctrine? I under- 
stand it when applied to the case of 
permanent works—for fortifications, 
or even for barracks—and that for 
these we may properly call upon 
future years to bear a portion of 
the burden. The distinction is familiar 
to all of us. But what would you think 
of a Railway Company which charged 
the cost of rolling stock to capital 
account? Such a Company would 
be regarded as being in a_ state 


work that 
five years. 
right hon. 
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of extreme financial demoralisation. 
I hear some hon. Gentlemen laugh. 
I do not know whether Railway Com- 
panies are in the habit of charging 
their capital account for this purpose— 
for things which perish in the using. 
Everybody knows that you have hardly 
built a ship before the experts, with 
the Lords of the Admiralty at their 
head, come to tell you that it is good 
for nothing. You do not proceed upon 
this system in the other Departments 
of the State. If you want sites or 
buildings for public purposes, or even 
docks, you charge them to Revenue. 
Then the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer talks of his surpluses. Now, 
again, I say it is a very dangerous 
thing to quarrel about words, and I do 
not care very much what you call the 
thing. I always thought a surplus 
meant a state of account in which 
your Revenue was larger than 
your Expenditure. But that is not 
apparently the new meaning of the 
word. Up to last year account was 
rendered only of the ordinary Expendi- 
ture ; but last year I asked for a Return 
of the whole Expenditure and the 
whole Revenue of the year. You had 
one account called the Public Income 
and Expenditure, and that showed a 
surplus of £1,700,000. But when I got 
my Return I found that the surplus 
consisted of £1,776,000, which 
had been borrowed. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may call that a 
surplus; but I do not. Then I have 
got a Return for this year, which shows 
a surplus of £1,000,000; and that is 
obtained by borrowing £1,800,000. In 
the old days we used to call that a 
deficit. In the year that is coming we 
have an estimated surplus of £200,000, 
with the information that we are 
going to borrow £2,000,000. This 
is the position in which we stand 
with respect to the surpluses. It isa ques- 
tion, I admit, of nomenclature. If you 
choose to call an excess of Expenditure 
over Revenue a surplus, and an excess 
of Revenue over Expenditure a deficit, 
it comes to the same thing, so long as 
you understand the terms you employ. 
If this thing is to be defended on the 
doctrine of spreading, I feel almost 
afraid to characterise that doctrine for 
fear the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should accuse me of ferocious purism 
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in finance. But it is not my ferocity 
that I would refer to. It is that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself in 
his condemnation of the present system 
in the person of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
when he said that Sir Stafford North- 
cote was guilty of cowardly and flabby 
finance, because he adopted the plan 
of spreading the charges which had 
arisen at the end of the Administration 
of Lord Beaconsfield. My ferocity is 
nothing to that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But when we come to 
compare his finance with that of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, why the latter’s 
was heroic and Spartan finance as con- 
trasted with that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has adopted under circum- 
stances which, I confess, seem to me 
to have very little to justify it. What 
is this £7,000,000 of accumulated bor- 
rowing? It is a mere post ohit—drawn 
by this Parliament to be paid in the 
next. Now, just see where the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be to-day 
if he had adhered to the principles laid 
down by Sir Stafford Northcote. He 


would have been paying £3,000,000 
more than he does now to the Sinking 


Fund. He would not have borrowed 
£1,000,000 in the year just completed, 
and he would not have increased the 
Debt by an increased deficiency of 
£1,000,000 on the Savings Banks due 
to his Conversion. Therefore, his 
finance, as compared with that of 
Sir Stafford Northcote, is on the wrong 
side to the extent of £5,000,000. 
Now, with regard to the surplus of the 
present year, there is an ambiguity 
about it which I would ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to clear up. 
He proposes to reserve an estimated 
surplus of £200,000. That is got some- 
how or other out of the Apprepriations 
in Aid; and without going into the 
question of principle I thought this 
was clear, that whatever you lost 
in one way you gained in the other ; 
and if, on the one hand, you 4di- 
minished the charge you diminished 
the Revenue to the same amount. 
Somehow or other, by a feat of leger- 
demain, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gets £200,000 out of the tran- 
saction—that is, I suppose, in conse- 
quence of postponed payments. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No; it is not 
postponed payments. 

Sir W. Harcourt 
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*Srr W. HARCOURT: Then I should 
be glad to have that explained. It is 
not quite clear. I am glad to: hear 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has done something to diminish the 
amount of the Floating Debt, the 
amount of the diminution being, I un- 
derstand, £800,000. That is not a 
large amount having regard to the 
figure at which the Fleating Debt now 
stands. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer lays: great stress upen the 
distinction between the Floating Debt 
in the hands of the public and the 
Floating Debt in the hands of the 
National Debt Commissioners. If that 
is as important as he supposes, it 
is a very remarkable circumstance 
that there is no document which [ 
have ever seen stating the amount 
of Floating Debt in the hands 
of the public as distinguished from 
the Floating Debt in the hands. 
of the National Debt Commissioners. 
In the Finance Accounts there is no 
such statement. The Chancellor of the: 
Exchequer has a Bill, as I understand, 
dealing with this very important matter, 
bythe creation of a book debt. That will 
be a new account—another complica- 
tion in the accounts. The right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to the book debt 
created some years ago by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Midlothian, 
which, he said, was of a similar 
character. But so far as | can ascer- 
tain, it was of an exactly opposite 
character. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Midlothian, having taken a 
certain amount of money from the 
Savings Banks in Consols which stood 
at ninety-two, gave a book debt at par 
with a view to diminishing the Savings 
Bank deficiency. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer comes forward and tells us that 
his operations for the Conversion have 
inereased the deficiency on the Savings 
Bank by the amount of £1,000,000. 
Therefore, whatever may be the merits 
or the demerits of his plan,.it seems to be 
exactly opposite to that of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Midlothian. I 
want now to say one word about the 
Conversion. I desire to give the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer full credit 
not only for his fortune, but for his 
ability in dealing with that matter ; but 
I am sure that the right hon. Gentle- 
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man, whose primary duty is no doubt 
to look after the interests of the tax- 
payers, will admit, as every Finance 
Minister ought to admit, that nothing 
is more injurious than that the public 
creditor should feel that he has been 
hardly used. He depends very much 
upon the faith which is placed by the 
public in that great Fund, the Debt of 
this country. I am convinced that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
assured the fundholder that his Two 
and Three-Quarter Stock would be 
worth par, fully believed it, and the 
holder was induced to believe that Two 
and Three-Quarter per Cent. Stock fora 
fixed period would be more valuable 
than Three per Cent. Stock which was 
uncertain in respect te Conversion; but 
it has yot turned out to beso. The 
fact is, that ever since—though I am 
happy to see that his Consols have 
been higher during the last few days 
than they have ever been before— 
on the whole they have been about 
five per cent. lower than at the time of 
the Conversion. Well, of course, that 
has been a very serious matter; for if 
you take five per cent. on the 
amount of £600,000,000 Consois, 
that has been a loss of £30,000,000 
of capital value, besides the loss of 
interest to the holders of the National 
Debt. It is not an advantage that 
Consols should be a less popular in- 
vestment than they used to be; it 
weakens the position of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and it weakens, 
consequently, the public credit. Here, 
again, comes in the evil of the diminu- 
tion of the Sinking Fund. If he had 
kept those £3,000,000 for the Sinking 
Fund, he would have had £3,000,000 
to invest in Consols, and might to a great 
degree have maintained their value. 
Many people are of the opinion that 
the Conversion—admirable and advan- 
tageous as it was to the taxpayer-—was 
not of the same advantage to the 
commercial community, and that 
a great deal of the wild speculation 
from which we have suffered so much 
in the last three years is due to the 
fact that people, in view of the depres- 
sion in Consols after their conversion, 
felt obliged to seek for other invest- 
ments. And many people are now pre- 
vented from investing in Consols by 
the fear that they might, on the further 
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reduction of interest, fallto an extent 
equal to, if not greater than, that which 
has already taken place. Now, to turn 
to another matter, in how many things 
are we left in total ignorance with 
reference to the finances of the 
country? Look at the condition in 
which local taxation stands. There 
are seven millions of money which have: 
been imposed and collected by the 
State, and what has become of that 
money—what has been done with it ? 
What purpose has it served? Of that 
we hear nothing. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has handed over 
£7,000,000 to the Local Authorities, 
and he knows nothing and tells us 
nothing of what has become of 
it. I think the time has come when 
we ought to have a Local Taxation 
Budget, either from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or from the President 
of the Local Government Board. Who 
will tell us what has been done with 
the £7,000,000? We donot know how 
it has been spent; how far it has 
reduced the rates, or how much has 
been lost in the sands of a wasteful 
expenditure by the people who have 
received subsidies of this description. 
If we are to have this policy at all I 
think that the old subsidy system was 
much better. It was more honest and 
straightforward. When the Govern- 
ment assigned a definite sum to a par- 
ticular purpose we knew what became 
of the money; but now you pretend 
it is not an Imperial tax when 

it is an Imperial tax, and you 
have established the evil system 
of one authority raising taxes and 
another spending them. This is as 
unsound finance as it is possible to 
have. The hon. Member for Poplar 
(Mr. Sydney Buxton) alluded to a 
matter which, in my opinion, is of still 
greater importance. You have tied the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in respect of the resources of the 
country. Supposing you want money for 
an emergency, and suppose it is neces- 
sary for that purpose to raise the Probate 
Duty: there is no particular reason 
why you should give more money to the 
Local Bodies because there some Im- 
perial emergency has arisen; and yet 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot 
raise the Probate Duty without giving 
half the proceeds to the . relief of 
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local rates. what a _ position 
to place that great Tax! With 
reference to the Excise licences, that 
source of Revenue has been taken out 
of your power altogether, however ex- 
pedient it may be in the future to do 
so. You have lost the power of deal- 
ing with them. I want to know how 
all this money has been spent. What 
has become of it? What good has 
it done? I have endeavoured to show 
the great resources you have had 
at your disposal. The legitimate source 
for the reduction of taxation in my 
judgment, and I think in the judgment 
of all people who have dealt with Eng- 
lish Finance before, is the increase 
of Revenue. But your method of 
reducing taxes has been by expend- 
ing capital; that is, by suspend- 
ing the Sinking Fund and ac- 
cumulating Debt. But having got 
these resources—having your surpluses, 
having your diminished charge, having 
your fixed charge cut down by three 
millions—what have you done with the 
money? You have taken from the 
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Revenue, first of all, nearly £5,000,000 


for local taxation. Where has that 
gone? The Minister of Agriculture has 
told us. It has gone to the owners of 
real property ; they are the people who 
have had it. (Cries of dissent.) You 
must find fault with the Minister of 
Agriculture for the statement, and not 
with me. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : You do not believe 
that. 

“Sirk W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman says I do not believe 
it. The right hon. Gentleman himself 
would not have believed it formerly. 
He must settle the point with the 
Minister of Agriculture. When with 
reminiscences of those very able 
writings with which we are all 
familiar we found the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer expending four 
millions of money in gifts to the 
rates, he said that was not a thing in 
which he himself believed, but that it 
had been forced upon him by the 
House of Commons. If you did not be- 
lieve in it, why did you do it? There is no 
doubt that a great part at least of the 
relief of the rates goes to the benefit of 
the owners of property; that cannot 
be denied. You have taken £4,500,000 
off the Income Tax, and _ that, 
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with the other item, amounts to 
nearly £9,000,000; but that relief 
of taxation has been-mainly for the 
advantage of the wealthier classes, 
Now, what remission is given to the 
labouring classes? You have reduced 
the taxation on tobacco, and tea, and 
currants, and that remission adds up, 
I believe, to something like £2,500,000, 
against the £8,500,000 given to the 
wealthier classes; but as against the 
£2,500,000 you have taken off you 
have imposed by fresh taxation 
£1,500,000 upon the consumer, upon 
articles of Excise, upon beer and 
spirits, in order that £4,500,000 may be 
given to the owners of property. In 
point of fact, therefore, you have alinost 
neutralised the relief which you have 
given to the working classes. It is true 
you have imposed about £1,000,000 
upon Estate Duty, and you have taken 
off a part of the House Duty. I donot 
know exactly what class contributes 
that, but I should think it would be the 
class which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer described in one of his speeches 
as those who wear black coats— 
that is, those who are between the 
wealthy and the poorer and operative 
classes. That is your distribution of 
taxation. You may dispute about 
items of a hundred thousand here and 
a hundred thousand there; but this I 
will say, that of the wealth and pros- 
perity which has poured in upon you 
during the last six years you have given 
by far the preponderance to the wealthier 
and not to the poorer classes. These are 
the main charges which I make against 
the policy of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But in order that I may 
deal fairly with him, I will in brief 
sentences state the proposition I 
have endeavoured to establish. I 
think that the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman is open to criticism upon 
these grounds—firstly, that in times of 
high financial prosperity and _ with 
large surpluses, he has without justi- 
fication broken down the provision for 
the payment of the National Debt; 
secondly, that with extraordinary re- 
sources at his disposal he has accumu- 
lated a debt which he has bequeathed 
to a future Parliament; thirdly, that 
his reduction of the charge upon the 
Converted Debt to the extent of 
£1,500,000 will be absorbed, at least till 
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1896, by an equal extra charge imposed 
upon the Consolidated Fund ; fourthly, 
that in his remission of taxation he has 
given the balance of advantage to the 
classes who least required it; and, 
fifthly, that for the next few years 
he has forestalled revenue and in- 
creased charges in order to relieve 
a prosperous present at the expense 
possibly of a far less prosperous 
future; and the surpluses for the last 
three years which he has declared are 
more than countervailed by the obliga- 
tions he has incurred. It is said that 
“ necessity is the mother of invention ;” 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has not had the excuse of necessity 
for his extremely inventive finance. I 
think it is very much to be regretted 
that in times of exceptional prosperity 
the future should have been thus 
mortgaged without need and without 
justification. 

‘THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. 
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George’s, Hanover Square) : lam at some 
disadvantage in following the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, because 
I feel some compunction in repeat- 


ing what I have often said before. 
Half of the right hon. Gentleman's 
speech was delivered last year, a 
portion of it during the year before, and 
a very large number of the arguments 
which he has put forward to-day have 
been submitted during every Budget 
Debate since I have had the honour to 
hold my present office. It is curious 
to note, however, that those arguments 
have very seldom been followed by a 
test of the feeling of the House. Most 
of the propositions which the right hon. 
Gentleman has laid down might have 
been voted upon in this House, but they 
have generally been reserved for plat- 
furm speeches. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was good enough, at the end of his 
speech, to sum up the propositions, with 
which I should have to deal. I am 
obliged to him, because it is often ex- 
tremely useful to know the exact points 
of a long speech ; but on this occasion I 
will admit that I was prepared for the 
attack and the general review of the 
right hon. Gentleman, because I have 
previously seen it in so many forms, 
both in print and reported in the form 
of platform utterance. The right hon. 
Gentleman—I think, ‘perhaps not un- 
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fairly—based his repetition of what I 
may call the various charges that have 
been brought against us on previous 
occasions on the ground that we were 
now probably at the end of this 
Parliament. Well, I am not ashamed 
to look back, notwithstanding the 
criticisms of the right hon. Gentleman, 
on the record of the last six years. 
Indeed, but for some of the observations 
at the close of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I should have almost 
been inclined to say that an impartial 
observer listening to his speech would 
have said that he admitted almost as 
many virtues in my finance as he had 
found vices init. He was in general 
fair in his review of what had been 
done, and of measures to which he could 
give his assent ; and I am bound to say 
that, looking to the magnitude of the 
operations which he applauded, I think 
the amount with which he found fault 
would, in the eyes of an impartial 
observer, scarcely outweigh the merits 
which he himself acknowledged. I 
should like to be allowed to follow the 
right hon. Gentleman through most of 
the points he has raised, notwith- 
standing the hour at which I have risen. 
Let me deal, in the first place, with 
one point which rather stands by itself ; 
and that is the remarks which he niade 
upon the Conversion. The hon. Member 
for Poplar (Mr. Sydney Buxton), stated 
that there were few persons—that indeed 
there was scarcely a person in this 
House—who would find fault with the 
Conversion. But I think the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir W. Harcourt) has 
been from the beginning one of those 
who have seen in it less advantage to 
the country than nearly all those who 
sit on the same Bench with him, and 
almost every other person in the House 
and in the country. One can see how 
little the right hon. Gentleman appre- 
ciates the importance of the Conver- 
sion when he says that actually for two 
years the result will be absorbed by the 
amount that has been put upon the 
Consolidated Fund to pay for the 
instalments of the Naval Defence Act. 
Sm W. HARCOURT: More than. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : No, there are only 
two years to yun after this year of the 
Naval Defence Annuity ; and the right 
hon. Gentleman puts against these two 
years the permanent reduction of the 
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National Debt. I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, is it not almost a petty 
point to take to say that the value of 
the Conversion is diminished because 
for two years the result will be 
absorbed? The right hon. Gentleman 
will remember—— 

Str W. HARCOURT: What I said 
was that the action would neutralise 
the great and permanent reduction of 
the Debt. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not venture 
to say more than thatit is rather a petty 
point. It is true toa certain extent, 
but it is scarcely worthy of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Well, then, the right hon. 
Gentleman says,as I have also seen stated 
elsewhere, that the reduction of the 
interest on the National Debt has 
probably had the effect of driving 
persons into speculative investments. 
I have seen it stated in a newspaper 
that it was possible I had done actually 
more harm than good by reducing the 
rate of interest from three to two and 
three-quarters per cent. But sup- 
pose that the Conversion attempted 
by our opponents had succeeded, wouid 
not that have had precisely the same 
effect? They were anxious in those days 
to reduce the burden of debt upon 
the taxpayer, but I do not think it en- 
tered in the most remote way into the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) that the reduction in the 
interest on the National Debt might 
send people into speculation in 
Argentine investments. That argu- 
ment has been reserved for the 
last school of political financiers. 
Really it is out of respect for the 
right hon. Gentleman that I deal 
with the point at all, because to believe 
that the difference of a quarter per 
cent. would have the effect of sending 
people to six and seven per cent. 
Stocks seem to be quite out of reason 
and repugnant to ordinary experience. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
the price of Consols had not turned out 
as I anticipated. Well, it was not only 
I who believed that Consols would 
ultimately, after a certain period, rise 
to par ; but the great majority of persons 
anticipated it—the bankers and the 
great body of public opinion thought the 
policy was a wise one, and supported 
it as such. The Committee will 
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remember that Consols have suffered 
during this time not only from the 
reduction of interest, but also from 
the Baring crisis and because of 
difficulties in the City, and also on 
account of the changes which the 

Legislature has thought fit—I doubt 
whether very wisely—to make in the 
enactments with reference to trusts, 
and which ‘have permitted many 
trustees to invest in other securities 
contrary to the avowed intention of 
testators. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will see that these things 
must have seriously affected Consols, 
which, however, now stand at nearly 
ninety-eight. The temporary causes 
which affected them having been re- 
moved, I should not be surprised if the 
prognostications of those who accepted 
the Conversion were ultimately fulfilled. 
But I venture to deny in the strongest 
way that any national disadvantages. 
have followed the Conversion. I do 
not think the public credit has in any 
way been shaken by the proceeding. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman placed 
in contrast the remissions of taxation 
which we have made to various classes 
of the community, and he said that 
we had given four millions to the 
wealthy class, and about four millions 
to the owners of land. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I said real 
property. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Well, on real 
property. I do ask this Committee 
whether it is fair in the first 
instance to treat the whole of the sum 
which is remitted in Income Tax as @ 
reduction in favour of the wealthy 
class ; whether it is fair in a right hon. 
Gentleman holding the position he 
does in that way to hold up the payers 
of Income Tax as if there was a conflict 
between their interests and those of 
the working classes? Amongst the 


payers of Income Tax are a !arge 


number of men, and women too, be- 
longing to the poorer middle class who 
are as straitened in their circumstances 
as are many of the working classes 
themselves. No doubt the reduction 
of Income Tax does assist the wealthy; 
but besides that it assists a class who 
have had a claim upon the justice of this 
House, and a class who have generally 
on every emergency been called upon 
to pay whatever other classes have 
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been exempt from contributing. I do 
consider from every point of view that 
a reduction of the Income Tax from 
8d., at which it stood in time of peace, 
to 6d. was imperatively demanded 
at the hands of this House. But 
then the right hon. Gentleman says 
that there are four millions which we 
have given to the benefit of real property. 
I thought the right hon. Gentleman 
the other day, in the discussion upon 
the Small Holdings BIlll, and par- 
ticularly upon the question of the rates 
being divided between the owner and 
the occupier, spoke of the rate being 
imposed upon the farmer. But if the 
rates are paid by realty, what is the 
advantage of dividing them between 
owner and occupier? Those who 
speak of those rates going for the relief 
of the landlord seem to hold that the 
occupiers do not pay the ratesat all; but 
avast number pay the entire rate. I in- 
vite any hon. Member to meet occupiers 
in London, Liverpool, or Glasgow and 
say to them-—‘‘Gentlemen, you are 
entirely mistaken in thinking you have 
any interest in rates. You have no 
interest in paying rates. They are 
the owners of 


paid by realty—by 
property.’’ Is there any hon. Member 
in this House who really believes that 
the four millions which have been 
given in relief of rates have really gone 
to the owners of property? No! 


Sm W. HARCOURT: Will che 
right hon. Gentleman excuse me? I 
want to ask him, did he say that the 
rates have no effect upon the Revenue ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman took the whole of the four 
millions as going to the relief of the 
owners. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I said I 
would not dispute as to the particular 
figures. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, took the four 
millions as the relief of realty. I 
can assure him there are thousands 
and thousands of occupiers in our great 
cities who do pay the rates themselves, 
and who have felt an increase in the 
rates when it has been imposed, and 
who have felt a decrease in those rates 
when it has taken place, and every- 
one who is acquainted with the subject 
will admit this to be the case. But 
now I want to put another point in 
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regard to this relief of real property. I 
say that by the relief which we have 
given to local taxation, which has been 
given to occupiers as well as to owners, 
and in the main has been enjoyed by 
the occupiers and has not been enjoyed 
by the owners — we have assisted 
municipal finance to such an extent 
that now the Local Authorities are 
able to undertake much excellent social 
legislation with which, otherwise, they 
would have been quite incompetent to 
deal. Where would the London 

County Council be if we had not assisted 
them by the increased means which 
have been placed at their command for 
the relief of the local taxation when 
they lost the £500,000 in respect of the 
Coal Duties? Do the London County 
Council, when they receive this money, 
think it has gone simply for the relief 
of the owners? No, they know it is at 
their disposal ; they know they have 
more money tospend upon open spaces, 
recreation grounds, sanitary measures, 
free libraries, and the like—ail that is 
much more possible now than it could 
possibly be before, when the rating 
difficulty stood in the way of every 
possible reform, municipal or other- 
wise. I frankly say I consider 
we are forwarding the social 
movement, and that we have largley 
assisted to develop Municipal and 
County Government by sums we have 
thought it right to place at the disposal 
of the Local Authorities. So much as 
regards that part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech which contrasted 
what we have done for one class with 
that which we have done for another. 
The right hon. Gentleman made a 
further omission. In speaking of what 
we had done for the working classes, he 
did not include the gift of free educa- 
tion which we have been able to place 
at their disposal. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman would admit—— 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I did. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : But the right hon. 
Gentleman did not at the end of his 
speech, when he made his summary, 
add the two and a-half millions for 
free education to the two and a-half 
millions which we have remitted in 
the way of indirect taxation. I think 
we may contend that the working man 
has been as much benefited by being re- 
lieved of the threepence or sixpence 
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per week which he had to pay for his 
children’s education, as he is by taking 
off a further portion of the Tea Duty. It 
has precisely the same effect in assist- 
ing him. I turn now to the staple 
argument which is used on these 
occasions—the argument as to tamper- 
ing, as it is called, with the Sinking 
Fund. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument in this respect was sometimes 
rather strange. He spoke of the 
prosperity which has been fortunateiy 
developed during the last three years, 
and then said that during such a period 
of prosperity we ought not to have 
tampered with the Sinking Fund. The 
right hon. Gentleman taxes me with 
having robbed the Sinking Fund, and his 
argument that I ought not to have 
taken that course rested toa great extent 
upon the development of the prosperity 
of the country since I have taken that 
course. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not deny the justice of that 
statement, although, perhaps, he may 
think I ought to have restored the Sink- 
ing Fund. I donot, however, know 
whether that is a point of his argument. 
Well, now, I suggest a new item to 
the programme of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who spoke of this as a 
permanent robbery of the Sinking 
Fund. Why permanent? The right 
hon. Gentleman possibly may occupy 
the position not very long hence 
which I have the honour to occupy 
at the present moment. Why, 
then, should the suspension of the 
Sinking Fund be permanent? Why 
should he not restore the three 
millions to the Sinking Fund? I can 
tell him how he can do it. Let him 
take away the three millions which 
have been given to the owners of real 
estate ; let him take back that which 
ue charges me with having given to 
the Local Authorities, and devote it to 
restoring~the Sinking Fund of Sir 
Stafford Northcote. I offer him a 
very enticing item to be added to the 
Newcastle Programme—withdraw the 
three millions from the money given to 
the wealthy and the Local Authorities 
and restore the amount to the Sinking 
Fund. The curious thing is that while 
I have been denounced from many a 
platform for having withdrawn the 
three millions, and with having given 
teo much to the Local Authorities, I 
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have never seen a single Member who 
has proposed to diminish by one 
sovereign the amount which has been 
placed at the disposal of the Local 
Authorities. Nor have I seen the 
slightest disposition to increase the 
amount of the Sinking Fund should 
the right hon. Gentleman accede to 
power. The right hon. Gentleman 
early in his speech said I had managed 
to collect all the worst precedents that 
had been set and press them into my 
service, and he must observe some 
kind of reticence in speaking of them. 
Fortunately I need observe no such 
reticence. I do not disapprove of the 
precedents which were wisely set in 
many cases, and i do not see why I 
should not state them to the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman has always 
denounced me for innovation in finance, 
but I have generally been able to find a 
precedent set by very high authority 
for anything I have done. There are 
three charges that he made against me 
—one is that I have tampered with the 
Sinking Fund, another is that when the 
Conversion was successful I did not leave 
the whole amount of the interest saved to 
the benefit of the Sinking Fund, and 
the third is that in years of pros- 
perity we have borrowed money and 
spread the repayment of it as a burden 
which will fall upon our successors. 
The right hon. Gentleman knows full 
well that there are precedents for 
every one of those courses. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the sus- 
pension of the Sinking Fund in 
1885-6 and 1886-7 was due to the 
Soudan Expedition, the Afghan busi- 
ness, and other matters. That is true 
as regards 1885-6, but was it true 
as regards 1886-7, when my _ stern 
critic was presiding temporarily at the 
Exchequer? The right hon. Gentleman 
nods his head, but I have read the 
speech he made on that occasion, and I 
think he has not lately referred to it. 
He said the expenditure had become 
normal. He did not suggest that 
the Estimates were high in 1886-7, 
and that they would come down, and 
that, therefore, he would suspend the 
Sinking Fund. He could not think of 
what tax he would impose; he was 
helpless. He had a deficit of over 
£500,000, and he did not think of 
putting an additional tax on cham- 
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pagne, or of increasing the Death 
Duties, or any of those other taxes 
for which I have been denounced. 
The right hon. Gentleman simply 
said—‘‘ I do not know whom I must 
tax, and so I must suspend the 
Sinking Fund!” This is the right 
hon. Gentleman who has been lecturing 
me for three years for tampering with 
the Sinking Fund. I will not do him 
an injustice. Here are his own 
words. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Estimates would not go down, 
and he was afraid he could not hold out 
any hopes of a reduction. He found 
a deficit of £543,000, “ not,” he said— 

“Not a very satisfactory result in a time of 
peace, with the Income Tax at 8d. in the 
pound.” 

The increase of expenditure was 

“Principally to be accounted for by the large 

expenditure upon Naval and Military Services, 
an expenditure which the Committee, I fear, 
must nowlook upon asnormal. . . The interest- 
ing question is, How is this deficit to be met ? 
In ordinary times no doubt it would be met 
by an increase of taxation, but I _ know ‘no 
class and no trade at the present time which 
is in a condition to bear additional taxation. 
As to indirect taxation, I do not look atit with 
any sanguine hope.” 
Why did not the right hon. Gentleman 
put on some of those taxes which I 
ventured to impose afterwards? He 
had the same advisers at the Treasury 
as I had, but he could not find 
£500,000, and, therefore, he suspends 
two little Sinking Funds, and he poses 
before the country now as a great 
defender of the principle of the Sinking 
Fund. Inthe same speech the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“If we cannot meet this deficit by increased 

taxation, we can only meet it by some reduc- 
tion from the sum now appropriated to the 
reduction of the Debt.” 
The right hon. Gentleman admitted 
that the Naval and Military Expendi- 
ture was normal, and that there was 
nothing special in the year except that 
he could not find taxation, and he 
made the remarkable admission that 

“Sir Stafford Northcote distinctly contem- 
plated the application of the Sinking Fund to 
such a purpose as this.” 


That is to meet the normal expenditure 
of the year, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not know how to find means 
of increasing the taxation. Well, the 
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speech of the right hon. Gentleman to- 
day has been characterised by one omis- 
sion, which I note for the first time upon 
this occasion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not this year quoted the 
Economist. That is a remarkable fact. 
When he has to make a speech he 
generally fills his pockets with extracts 
from that paper. Now, just for once | 
will quote a passage from the Hconomist. 
I think it is my turn. Here is 
what that organ, which he chiefly uses 
for denouncing the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, says— 


Committee. 


“ An expediency Budget” —“‘a very tame and’ 
impotent Budget.”—“ Sir William Harcourt 
finds himself driven back to the refuge of shift- 
less financiers, a partial suspension of the Sink- 
ing Fund. In mitigation of his shortcomings, 
however, he pleads he is not going to sin so 
much as his two immediate predecessors. They 
laid hands upon nearly five and a half millions 
of the Sinking Fund, whereas he proposes to ap- 
propriate only £800,000.” He should “ think the 
Income Tax question overagain,” and “although 
it may be beyond the present ability of Sir 
William Harcourt to arrange for the juster 
incidence of taxation, even he, if he remains 
jong in his present office, may gain sufficient 
financial grasp and experience to grapple with 
the question.” 

Now, the Committee will see that the 
Economist is impartial in its observa- 
tions. I confess that when I entered 
upon office I was not under the awful 
impression which the right hon. Gentle- 
men felt as to the sanctity of the Sink- 
ing Fund, because in two years running 
that Sinking Fund had been suspended, 
one year being a year of normal 
expenditure. Now, my first crime— 
the crime for which I have always been 
attacked—was that I reduced a portion 
of the fixed charge in 1887-88. The next 
charge is that I have allowed the whole 
amount saved by the Conversion scheme 
to go, not to the Sinking Fund, but in 
relief of taxation. But here again I 
have got the latest precedent in the 
attempted Conversion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh. (Mr. Childers). Inthat attempted 
Conversion it was arranged that the 
chief amount should go to the relief of 
the taxpayer, and not into the Sinking 
Fund. The right hon. Gentleman may 
say he does not care for precedents, but 
they are very important when the public 
are going to decide between two rival 
parties, and I should like to know how 
hon. Members opposite can denounce 
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me for taking a course which a few 
years ago had the authority of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and 
other right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Now, what is the third charge? The 
third charge is that we spread 
expenditure over a certain number of 
years. I noted the observation of the 
right hon. Gentleman with reference to 
the amount expended upon the Army 
and Navy in the first years after we 
camé into Office. If you take guns and 
ships together, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will see there was scarcely any 
diminution in the Estimates atall. In 
those earlier years we had to make up 
immensely as regards guns and ammu- 
nition, because, as perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will remember, he did 
not attach the same importance to 
having guns ready for ships, and ships 
ready for guns, as an ordinary Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer might be expected 
to do. Our predecessors had fallen 


very much behind, and in one year we 
were obliged to ask for £1,700,000 for 
naval guns and ammunition. Now, I 
frankly admit that in the year 1889-90 


—not merely from the point of view of 
the Admiralty, but from that of the 
Government as a whole—we took stock 
of our position politically and navally ; 
we looked at the whole situation, and 
we came to the conclusion that it was 
absolutely necessary in the interest of the 
country to make a special effort for in- 
creasing the Navy. This is a point 
which hon. Members and right hon. 
Gentlemen may challenge occasionally 
in speeches on the platform, but they 
have never yet ventured to ask for a 
straight vote on the question as to 
whether this further expenditure for 
the Navy was required. They denounce 
bloated naval estimates and expendi- 
ture as a whole, but they will not go 
before any popular constituency — 
or few of them will—and say that 
the additional sum spent upon the Navy 
was not money that was well and wisely 
spent, and for which, as I believe, we 
have a satisfactory return in the greater 
security of the country. Well, then, 
I admit we made a special effort in 
1889-90, and here the right hon. Gentle- 
man says we commenced borrowing, 
but he has forgotten that simultaneously 
with that slight borrowing we imposed 
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increased burdens upon the people. | 
may say in regard to this naval pro- 
gramme that the amount of borrowing 
has been grossly exaggerated from the 
first, and no one is more responsible 
for what my right hon. Friend opposite 
calls the confusion of this matter than 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). He 
wanted to clear something up, but the 
manner in which he set about it created 
half of the confusion. The right hon. 
Gentleman pressed for a Return and 
insisted upon it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I beg to say that the Trea- 
sury were consulted as to the form of 
that Report, and gave their consent toit. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes, but not as to 
what the right hon. Gentleman wanted. 
We gave the Report because he insisted 
upon it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I consulted 
the Treasury as regards the form. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, but it is not 
only the form. The right hon. Gentle- 
man created the confusion because he 
wanted to know—and he always does 
want to know— in advance certain things 
which cannot be prophesied at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman always 
wants us to say in advance how much 
in the year we are going to borrow. 
And now I will come to the point of 
the right hon. Member for Derby (Sir 
W. Harcourt). He said: ‘‘ Look how 
mistaken you have been in the amounts 
you expected to borrow. How much 
better it would have been if you had 
proceeded under the old system.” Now 
I want to examine these two systems 
—-the old system and what is called the 
newsystem. The right hon. Gentleman 
cannot blame the Government—ithough 
he has large capacities for doing so for 
anything that may happen—if contrac- 
tors, owing to difficulties, strikes or other 
obstacles,are unable to deliver their ships 
asfast as they hopedto do. I thinkthe 
right hon. Gentleman will admit that 
the Government cannot be blamed for 
that. If under these circumstances 
the Government are uncertain as 
to the amount to be paid to con- 
tractors, what is the wiser and more 
business-like plan? To put a tax for 
the maximum amount upon the people 
when it is possible only half of the 
extra amount may be wanted, or to 
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borrow a portion of the amount accord- | been murmurs sometimes to the effect 
ing as the contractors require it, and | that they are tied too tight. But the 
thus avoid the inconvenience of putting | result is that we have turned out 
on a tax for money that may not be | ships faster than ever before. The guns 
wanted at all? In 1890-91 we expected | have been ready for the ships, and we 
‘to borrow—I admit it freely—some | have been able to keep to our pro- 
‘two millions more than we actually | gramme in a manner that was never 
did borrow. What would have been | done under the old'system. I frankly say, 
done under the old system? We notwithstanding the hostile comments 


should have provided two millions | 


more by taxation, which would have | 
been extremely inconvenient to trade | 
and in other respects, and at the end | 
of the year it would have been found | 
that it could not be devoted to the | 


purposes which Parliament intended. 
Jt would have gone into the old Sinking | 
Fund, and the money would have been 
re-voted the next year contrary to the | 
intentions of Parliament. Now, the | 


right hon. Gentleman may say, How | 


far will you apply that? Well, I will 
give a candid answer. I would apply 
‘this system only when there is great 
uncertainty, as there must be when 
large contracts are put out simultane- 
ously. We had to deal with ten 
millions, and the point is this—having 
‘this ten millions under contract, would 


that have been ‘made about it, that that 
Act has enabled us to strengthen the 
Navy and insure the money being spent 
as Parliament intended, and it hassaved 
most inconvenient financial results 
owing to the uncertainty as to deliver- 
ing ships by contractors. It was for 
administrative as well as financial pur- 
| poses that we framed this Act. NowI 
come to the point as to what burden we 
have put upon our successors through 
these operations. Well, the right hon. 
| Gentleman made an admission of which 
I took notice. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not object, as 1 understand, to 
the steps we have taken as regards 
barracks. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: More defen- 
sible. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : It is quite as de- 





it have been wise and business-like to | fensible as when the Military Forces Lo- 
have raised the money unnecessarily ? | calisation Act was passed by the right 
Hon. Members opposite may speak very | hon. Member for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. 


heroically with regard to the subject | Gladstone) and his colleagues. The 
now, but I say that under the circum- _ parallel isexact. At that timethere were 
stances it would have been unwise to | | | surpluses too, but I do not see that the 
have raised so much money by extra| right hon. Gentleman deducted the 
taxation. We did raise some. Let | amount which he borrowed for the pur- 
there be no misunderstanding on that | pose of that Act fromthesurplus which 
point. We raised two millions extra by | he had at the end of the year, nor do 
taxation, and that was more than we|I see that when any money was 
wanted, and we carried a portion over | borrowed under the earlier Fortifications 
to the next year. I am sorry I | Act it was considered to affect the sur- 
have to defend the Naval Defence plus of the year. The right hon. 
Act again, but as the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
Gentleman opposite has again at- W. Harcourt) is a person who intro- 
tacked it, I think I should speak upon | duces new nomenclature with re- 
the subject. The second point I will | gard to surpluses, and also I think 
make on it is this :—All of us who have | some new principles. I wonder what 
been at the Admiralty have found that | the right hon. Member for Midlo- 
if you vote more money for construc- | | thian thought when he heard the right 
tion than you are’ able to use, the | hon. Member for Derby deprecating 
result is a great temptation on the part | surpluses, and. considering that they 
of the Admiralty to devote a portion of | were on the whole rather to the dis- 
it to repairs and other purposesforwhich | credit of the Chancellor of the 
Parliament has notoriginally sanctioned | Exchequer than to his credit, because 
the Vcte. Now, the Naval Defence they showed he had miscalculated his 
Act keeps the Admiralty under the | Revenue. My recollection is that at 
strictest possible control. They do not many an election time the surpluses of 
.always like it, I admit, and there have | the Gladstonian Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer have been placarded in very 
large letters and treated as redounding 
—as I believe they did—to his financial 
ability and caution. I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman shocked the 
Leader of the Opposition when he made 
these observations with regard to sur- 
pluses. The hon. Member for Poplar 
(Mr. Sydney Buxton)—who had a kind 
of preliminary canter before the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke—seemed to think 
that it was extremely easy to make an 


exact estimate for the year as to 
Revenue and Expenditure, and he 
appeared to think that some- 
one is to be blamed if it did 


not turn out absolutely correct. 
When he has had, further, that expe- 
rience to which I presume, from his 
speech and the position he has occupied 
in this Debate, he looks forward, 
he will find that to estimate to 
between one and two per cent., either 
upwards or downwards, is not the easy 
automatic affair which he seems to 
think. He puta question to me, which 
was also put by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir W. Harcourt) in very proper 
terms, as to whether I have introduced 
any innovation—and I think he rather 
wished me to disclaim the idea—making 
myself more than formerly responsible 
for the Estimates on this occasion than 
it was usual for a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to do. I disclaim the intention 
entirely. I do not intend to make 
myself more responsible than Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer usually are, 
and I may say that I used these terms 
when speaking of the amount which I 
put down to Income Tax; “I am ad- 
vised,”’ and speaking of the services of 
Sir Algernon West I said— 

“‘ He who has had the chief responsibility in 
preparing the Estimates.” 
I have acknowledged that general prin- 
ciple, but I am bound to say that 
the public does hold a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer more or less respon- 
sible for the correctness of the Esti- 
mates. I know it has been charged 
against me that I have habitually 
under-estimated my Revenue. But 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
follows the advice of those who are re- 
sponsible to him will only err in that 
matter within narrow limits. He exer- 
cises his judgment within narrow limits 
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intimate communication with his chief 
advisers. But I will say this—and I 
think I may remind the Committee of 
the fact—that whenever the Estimates 
have been extremely close and come 
up exactly as we anticipated, I have 
invariably endeavoured to give the 
credit to the permanent officers. But 
if it should be the other way—if there 
should be an over-estimate, or if there 
is a deficit, I should not like 
to come here and say that the fault 
rests with my responsible advisers. [ 
will make a frank admission. Seeing 
that this year was a peculiar year, inso- 
much that I thought we might be on the 
top of that curve of prosperity to which 
I have alluded, I thought it my duty 
to give more than usual care to a per- 
sonal examination of the Estimates, 
and to the calculations and communica- 
tions I have received from my advisers. 
I hold that I could not acquit myself 
of the responsibility for those Esti- 
mates at the expense of my responsible 
advisers. I will frankly say, however, 
that there has been no difference of 
opinion between us, and I have endea- 
voured to examine all that came before 
me with peculiar care on the present 
occasion. I have been led into this 
discussion from the point of view of the 
surplus to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man alluded, but the real point before 
us is the money we have borrowed. 
The real question is, whether we can 
claim a surplus when we borrow for 
permanent works? The right hon. 
Gentleman called attention to the works 
with respect to the barracks, but I do 
not think he would argue that what 
we borrowed for the barracks ought to 
be deducted from the surplus for the 
year. The chief charge concentrates 
onthe Naval Defence Act, and, as I 
stated, we have under it spent fourteen: 
millions and borrowed two millions 
up to the present time. We 
shall borrow another two millions in 
the coming year, and we shall then 


and we shall pay off what we have 


this year and two years afterwards. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: In seven 
years from 1889. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: I mean this 


year and two years afterwards. And 
now what is it that Dives be- 
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queaths to Lazarus? We bequeath 
to him two annuities, but the right 
hon. Gentleman will not have to sus- 
pend the Sinking Fund—if he should 
be in office—in order to find money to 
pay these annuities, because we have 
imposed the taxes by which those 
annuities will be paid, and no fresh 
burden will be put upon the taxpayers 
in those two years unless it is put on 
by increased naval expenditure at the 
instance of our successors. That is 
the position as regards the Naval 
Defence Act ; and I ask the Committee, 
bearing in mind what I have said, 
which is the best for your successors, 
to leave unfinished ships which they 
are obiiged to finish at a large cost, or 
to have finished ships with only a por- 
tion of the burden transferred to your 
successors? I can see an analogy in the 
case of two men, each of whom wishes to 
repair his house. One man says, ‘‘ The 
house has rather got out of repair; I 
will put it right, and borrow the money 
and spread it over three years.’’ The 
other man says, ‘I will not repair the 
house at all; I will wait the three 
years, and let my successor bear all the 
cost of the repairs." When right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite went ont of Office 
in 1886 they left six millions due on 
unfinished ships, which we had to find. 
Was not that a liability just as distinct 
as the Naval Annuities which will still 
have to be paid? I contend that an un- 
finished ship or a contract entered into 
is as much a liability as if you had 
borrowed the money with which to pay 
for that ship. In both these cases you 
have a creditor. He may be the con- 
tractor, and he may be the person from 
whom you have borrowed the money ; 
but in either case you have a creditor. 
Under the Naval Defence Act the 
burden is extremely small. It will 
be quickly passed over, and we 
have provided the means. As 
regards the Imperial Defence Act, 
the money will not have to be found by 
Lazarus out of fresh taxation, but by 
the windfall of the Suez Canal; so 
again, I may say whether it is right or 
whether it is wrong, our successors 
will not have to find the money. There 
remains the balance of three millions 
under the Barracks Act, and that is 
the only serious item which can be 
charged against us under these Defence 
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Acts. I admit there is some com- 
plication in the accounts, but that 
must be so; but is it not better that it 
should be a little more difficult to 
examine the accounts than that we should 
leave the Naval programme unfinished 
or have any of the other disadvan- 
tages which I have pointed out? I 
admit that the system is somewhat 
complicated, but I say that the advan- 
tages have not been too dearly bought. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
W. Harcourt) has developed into an 
extremely polemical statistician, but in 
the pursuit of his statistical studies I 
would ask him not entirely to forget 
the considerations that a statesman 
ought to weigh. If we make any 
changes he looks more at the difficulty 
in being able to follow the statistics 
than at the real advantages or disad- 
vantages which may accrue. I do 
not apply that to the Sinking Fund, 
which is really a matter of importance ; 
and though I have been very severely 
blamed, I do not say there are not 
some advantages in the discussion that 
has taken place, and in the manner in 
which the Party opposite have pledged 
themselves to the maintenance of 
a permanent Sinking Fund. But 
while I admit the advantage of 
that criticism, I must say that it 
scarcely comes well from one who sus- 
pended the Sinking Fund at a time of 
normal expenditure. Still, I think it is 
fair criticism, and what I ought to have 
expected. I have attempted to deal 
with most of the charges which were 
brought against me. I have dealt with 
the question of having tampered with 
the Sinking Fund, and I think I have 
made it clear that in other matters 
there has been great exaggeration. 
With regard to our naval expen- 
diture, the right hon. Gentleman has 
said that the rolling stock is always 
paid out of Revenue by the Railway 
Companies: I do not think that is 
quite sc, and if a Railway Company in- 
curs a very heavy expense in rolling 
stock in one year, the account is spread 
over three or four years. I have not 
added to capital account, but have 
only endeavoured to spread expenditure 
over a few years. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman asked me at the close of his 
speech, in regard to the appropriations 
in aid, whether our proposal was tanta- 
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mount to postponing payment, and 
whether it was possible, without trench- 
ing on future years, to increase this 
year’s Revenue by £200,000? This 
does not expose what has been done. 
The £200,000 in question belongs to 
the last quarter of the previous year, 
and was in the hands of the Paymaster 
General to be paid into the Exchequer 
on the lst April. We thus have five 
—— but we do not trench upon the 

venue of the future year. We got 
the arrears, but we do not touch the 
future. I have now endeavoured 
to cover the whole ground. I be- 
lieve I was right at the time when 
the Income Tax stood at 8d. 
to put it at 6d. I believe that 
if we had maintained the Sink- 
ing Fund at its old figure it would 
have been more in jeopardy than 
it isat present. Then as regards relief, 
I say that we have equitably distributed 
that relief to the best of our ability 
amongst all classes. We have not 
given so much to the wealthy as we 
have to the middle, the lower middle, 
and the working classes. I have over 
and over been censured by the Income 
Tax payers on the ground that we 
have done too little for the middle 
classes and that we have done every- 
thing for the working classes, but I 
believe that complaint is very unjusti- 
fiable. We have endeavoured, to the 
best of our ability during the past five 
years, to distribute those advantages 
flowing from prosperity so as to assist 
all classes of the community alike and 
give them all an interest in the increas- 
ing prosperity of the country. The 
remark has been made that I have 
boasted of my surpluses. I have never 
boasted of those surpluses. I do not 
deny that we have been favoured by 
fortune, and I trust that I, or anybody 
else, who occupies this position next 
year may, hotwithstanding some of the 
more gloomy symptoms to 
allusion has been made, may still find 
that the Revenue will enable us to meet 
our great and increasing expenditure, 
which I have often endeavoured to 
reduce. I am bound to say that in 
those attempts at reduction I have 
never met with much assistance from 
the leaders who sit on the opposite side 
of the House, and we are now taxed, 
when General Election draws near, 
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with having increased our expendi- 
ture. But I must say that no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has ever 
received less support in his endeavour 
to reduce Expenditure than I have 
from my political opponents, when the 
House has wished to take matters too 
quickly into its own hands. The right 
hon. Gentleman was frequently not in 
the House when Motions in favour of 
increasing expenditure in certain direc- 
tions came on. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Free eduea- 
tion. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : In free education 
we were pressed to extend the 
expenditure in every direction, but 
that was nct supporting the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Looking over the 
five years as a whole, I believe our 
expenditure has been wise, and of all 
the expenditure I have incurred there 
is none I regret less than the expendi- 
ture on the defensive Forces of the 
country, and the expenditure by which 
we have endeavoured to assist the 
Municipalities in carrying out the great 
and expanding work which is confided 
to them. 

*(8.11.) Mr. MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel): I do not pro- 
pose toenter into the general discussion 
of the Budget, but I regret that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
proposed to regulate certain Stamp 
Duties with the object of making them 
iess burdensome and more productive. 
I refer specially to the Stamp Duties on 
foreign bonds and bills of exchange. I 
think that a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer who has had great commercial! ex- 
perience and long training in the City 
of London should, even in what is pre- 
sumed to be the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, endeavour to reform our system 
of Stamp Duties. Besides, these matters 
have been brought under his notice in 
this House and in the Standing Com- 
mittee to which his Stamp Consolida- 
tion Bill was referred last Session. It 
is, in my opinion, very necessary that 
these Duties should be imposed with 
due regard to what obtains in other 
great commercial centres, so as to pre- 
vent the diversion of trade to other 
countries. The merchant traders 
and bankers who transact business 
with foreign countries greatly promote 
the prosperity of this country. Now, 
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what has the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer done to preserve the trade and 
promote the success of the merchants 
and bankers? The guiding principle 
ought to be that the Stamp Duties levied 
here should not advantage our foreign 
competitors at our expense. Laws 
affecting international securities, bills 
of exchange, systems of currency, 
weights and measures, should be as 
good—certainly not worse, in this 
country as those of our neighbours. 
If it is advantageous to have Inter- 
national Conventions with regard to 
postal and telegraphic arrangements, 
why not also assimilate our regulations 
as to stamps, &c., with those of other 
great Powers. Now, what are the 
Stamp Duties in competing countries 
as compared with ours? In France 
14 per mille, or 3s. per £100; Germany, 
2 per mille, or 4s. per £100; Hol- 
land and Belgium, 1 per mille, or 


Qs. per £100. Here it is 10s. per £100. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has in- 
creased our difficulties by the imposition 
of a novel duty commonly called the 
Goschen Stamp—an adhesive stamp, 
bothering everybody because it must be 


affixed year by year; an annual plague 
and nuisance. Paris and Berlin are taking 
the lead over London in financial 
operations, mainly owing to their 
reasonable and our unreasonable Stamp 
Duties. I learn from the best authority 
that it was recently proposed to issue 
here a Norwegian Loan, but the 
negotiations fell through on account of 
our Stamp Duty, and the loan has 
been taken in Germany. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer kills by 
excessive stamping the goose which 
lays the golden eggs. He does not 
shut out impecunious States from 
issuing loans here. I have heard of no 
Argentine complaints of our excessive 
Stamp Duty, but first-class States 
prefer other markets. Trade follows 
in the wake of loans. Besides it is 
very difficult to know what securities 
should bear this irritating Stamp 
Duty. If anybody receives direct 
from abroad foreign bonds as a pur- 
chase or security for an advance he 
need not stamp them. Wher the 
advance is paid off aud he is ordered 
to deliver them for safe custody to the 
foreigners’ agent against a mere receipt 
he need not stamp them ; but if the 
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foreigner asks for an advance from his 
agent or from the former lender, must 
the bonds be stamped or must they be 
sent abroad and again sent here to 
avoid stamping? Our great Colonies 
do not yet understand the complex 
system of Stamp Duties. At the 
beginning of the year New South 
Wales and Victoria each issued a loan 
for about a million sterling in the 
shape of Treasury bills or bonds. 
They were similar in tenour and 
wording, except for one word. New 
South Wales printed ‘ Treasury Bill,” 
and put on als. per cent. Bill Stamp; 
Victoria for the same security and 
length of loan printed “bond,” and 
puts on every £100 a 2s. 6d. impressed 
stamp, a ls. per cent. affixed Goschen 
stamp for 1892, and the holder must 
affix another if he sells in 1893. So 
New South Wales pays £500 for 
its loan, while Victoria has to pay 
£2,250 on a loan of the same amount. 
It cannot be right that one word should 
make all this difference. The revenue 
from the new stamp was estimated, I 
think, at £200,000 ; in 1890 it produced 
£94,600, and in 1891, £73,000, and 
I believe that the bankers and mer- 
chants lose many times that sum by the 
diversion of trade by the Stamp Duty. 
If any particular source of revenue 
shows signs of a decline investigation is 
necessary in order to show whether the 
duty imposed is wisely imposed. The 
revenue from stamps on bills of 
exchange and promissory notes has 
been declining for the last seventeen 
or eighteen years; it has declined 
almost a quarter of a million. 
The revenue from the penny receipt 
stamp has increased. It is difficult 
to analyse that source of revenue, 
but certainly increase of productiveness 
from light duty is an argument in my 
favour Itis difficult to give the precise 
reason for a diminished number of bills 
in circulation in face of increased 
population and trade. The chief causes 
must be that floating capital has in- 
creased in effectiveness through the de- 
velopment of banking facilities, and that 
competition has reduced profits and 
enforced economy in the use of stam 
by inducing the substitution of cas 
payments. There is a continuous ten- 
dency to substitute demand drafts or 
cheques for short-dated bills and ad- 
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vances for long-dated ones. Most 
countries have followed our example 
in imposing this tax on trade—the 
exceptions are the United States, 
Canada, Norway, and some parts of 
Switzerland. It may be said that com- 
merce is safer if based on cash pay- 
ments, but there are certain disadvan- 
tages in connection with demand drafts 
drawn upon this country; they are 
sometimes presented a day before the 
letter of advice reaches its destination, 
and are occasionally dishonoured. 
Another disadvantage is that these 
letters containing drafts are some- 
times stolen and then cashed before the 
owner can stop them. In Austria 
and Holland bills within eight days’ 
date are exempt from any duty. I 
propose that bill stamps should be re- 
duced to 6d. per £100. If that does not 
not meet the approval of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer I would suggest that 
the experiment should be tried with 
short-dated bills not exceeding one 
morth. This reduction would increase 
the number of short-dated bilis which 
can be more safely transmitted by post 
than drafts, a month giving ample time 
to stop them. If that proved satisfac- 
tory the duty on all bills might be 
reduced to 6d. per £100 with profit to 
the Exchequer and benefit to trade. 
The number of bills could also be 
increased about four per cent. by 
abolishing the three days’ grace, which 
equals 54 per cent. on seventy-five days, 
about the average length of bills. The 
increased use of bills would be pro- 
moted by bringing our laws into inter- 
national accord by abolishing the 
three days’ grace, and making bi!ls due 
on a holiday payable the next day. I 
also propose that the stamp on bills 
drawn and payable outside the United 
Kingdom and negotiated in this country 
should be reduced to 6d. per £100. At 
present numbers of these bills are diverted 
from this country to the Continent to 
avoid our Stamp Duty, which is higher 
than elsewhere. In Germany there is 
no such duty ; in Holland they charge 
1d. for any amount; in Belgium and 
France 6d. per £100; here it is 1s. 
I feel perfectly certain that if these 
duties were reduced they would produce 
a larger income, and would restore 
trade which is being constantly taken 
from this country. I say the 1s. per 
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cent. transfer, or Goschen, stamp should 
be abolished in the interests of trade; 
stamps on foreign bonds should be 
reduced to 5s.; bill stamps should be 
reduced to 6d.; at any rate, for those for 
one month, or less. I have the opinion 
of the Bank of England and a great 
discount company that these short- 
dated bills have almost entirely dis- 
appeared, and do not now form one 
per cent. of the total number. I do 
not know if the right hon. Gentleman 
is aware that circular notes are being 
issued payable on demand to avoid the 
ad valorem Stamp Duty. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer asked me if I 
could suggest some other Stamp Duty 
in substitution for the 1s. stamp on 
bonds. I would suggest that we should 
imitate our French neighbours and 
impose a Stamp Duty on bill posters. 
The duty jn France is, according to 
size, from 6c. to 24c.; but those issued 
for political purposes bear no stamp. 
In 1890 this duty produced about 
£115,000, and in 1891 nearly £120,000; 
they also levy a duty on painted notices, 
bringing in an addition of about 
£13,000 per annum. I should think 
that amount would be exceeded in 
this country, and I notice that land 
is often kept unlet because the letting 
of the hoarding for advertising purposes 
brings in more than the land would do. 
It would be well, also, if the Govern- 
ment had some control over these 
posters. I can assure the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that his reputation, 
which has suffered in the City, would 
be greatly restored it he got rid of those 
irritating Stamp Duties, and _ took 
measures to restore the trade which 
they have driven away. 

(8.58.) Mr. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, 
Brentford) : Most of us who had the 
satisfaction of hearing the Budget 
speech must have been very favourably 
impressed with the announcement of the 
right hon. Gentleman that he would en- 
deavour, as far as in him lay, to distri- 
bute taxation in the most equal 
manner. I do not wish to take up 
the time of the Committee unduly, 
but I think, without going very far 
afield to find a case of unjust taxa- 
tion, I can come near home, and, in 
the County of Middlesex, find a state 
of things which is astonishing, and 
which, I believe, could not have been 
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contemplated when the Local Govern- 
ment Act came into operation. The 
position is this—that the County of 
Middlesex is at the present moment 
paying an undue sum for the number 
of policemen that are allotted to it. 
It has been urged, and, I believe, 
truly urged, that there is no neces- 
sity in Middlesex for the large 
number of policemen that are there— 
and they are there for the benefit of 
Londoners, to attend to race meet- 
ings, meetings in Trafalgar Square, 
and gatherings of various kinds and 
sorts. I have been to some trouble to 
collect figures relating to this matter, 
but, perhaps, before I go into them, I 
had better say that the manner in which 
those policemen are paid for at the 
present moment is by a universal 5d. 
rate in all parishes. I find there isa 
provision in the 24th Clause o/ the 
Local Government Act relating to the 
substitution of local grants, which 
says— 

“The Council of each county shall from 
time to time as from the said day pay out of 
the county fund and charge to the Exchequer 
Contribution Account the following sums.’ 
That is my position as regards the 
Treasury. This is a question which has 
not just recently cropped up. It has 
been taken before those gentlemen who 
in this House represent the Local 
Government Board without any effect. 
We have been shuttle-cocked, so to 
speak, from the Home Secretary, who 
in his turn recommended ys to goto the 
Treasury. In going to the Treasury 
last year I think I established my 
case to the Financial Secretary's 
satisfaction, for he assured me that 
I had a good case, but that the 
Treasury had no funds. Very 
shortly after that, by questions I raised 
in the House, I think I may take 
credit for having put the Treasury in a 
position of funds by pointing out the 
leakage of Revenue in the operation of 
“grogging.”” But the fund so put into 
the hands of the Treasury seems not 
to have been applicable to this par- 
ticular purpose, and I can quite under- 
stand that such a fund could not be 
ear-marked in any way; but on the 
principle that one good turn deserves 
another, I trust the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Treasury Bench 
will deem it right and worth his while 
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to pay attention to my claim. With 
regard to the particular portion of the 
Act which refers to the payment to the 
Exchequer, it states in Sub-section K 
of the same clause that— 


“ They shall, if within their county sums are 
raised by rates for the purpose of the Metro- 
politan Police, pay to the receiver for the Metro- 

litan Police District in each year a sum bear- 
ing such proportion to the sum actually raised in 
the same year by rates from the parishes in that 
county for the said purpose as a wena I of 
State certifies to be the proportion which 
would have been contributed out of the Ex- 
chequer under the arrangement in force dur- 
ing the financial year next before the passing 
of this Act.” 


Committee. 


In Clause 27 it specifies that— 


“ When a County Councilare required under 
the provisions of this or any other Act to pay 
any sum into Her Majesty's Exchequer, or to 
the Treasury, or to the receiver for the Metro- 

litan Police District, such sum shall be 

ducted from the amount payable under the 
provisions of this Act out of the Local Taxa- 
ation Account to such County Council, and in- 
stead of being paid to the County Council 
shall be paid into Her Majesty's Exchequer, 
or to the receiver for the Metropolitan Police 
District, as the case requires.” 


This is what happens. Last year the 


Treasury charged the county of Middle- 


sex £53,519, and Middlesex does not 
quite see that it ought to pay that 
amount of money, for whether we take 
population or rateable value, or 
whether we take the acreage or in- 
habited houses—whichever test you 
take you will find that the amount of 
money paid by Middlesex is altogether 
in excess of that paid by any other 
county. I have taken the trouble to 
get some figures from twelve counties 
which are similarly related in popula- 
tion to that of Middlesex. If we take 
population as the test, we shall find 
that in Middlesex we are paying 
4s. 24d. for our policemen, against 
1s. 5d. in the average counties. If we 
take the rateable value we shall find 
that we are paying 9d. against 34d. in 
other counties, and if we take the acre- 
age of the county, we find we are pay- 
ing 1s. 64d. for our policemen against 
63d. in those other twelve counties. 


THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courryey, 
Cornwall, Bodmin): I do not under- 
stand how the hon. Gentleman is con- 
necting this discussion with the Budget 
Resolution. 
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Mr. BIGWOOD: I really want 
information from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as to whom I am to appeal 
to. I should like to hear from him 
whether it is a matter on which I can 
approach the Treasury—I have tried 
all the other Departments in vain—or 
whether I shall be under the necessity 
of bringing ina Bill for the purpose. 
I can quite understand it is not to the 
point; but I think, having given this 
amount of publicity to the case, pos- 
sibly the Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench will give me an answer. 

(9.7.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.): There is only one point in the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to which I wish to allude for 
a moment, and that is to what he said 
on the subject of free education. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that he, 
at all events, was not ashamed of any- 
thing in his career as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Courtney, if it had 
been possible to bring a blush to the 
cheek of the right hon. Gentleman it 
would have been when he referred to 
the subject of free education. At the 


end of the year 1888, when he desired 
to expropriate £250,000 a year of 
Imperial taxes to the relief of local 


rates in Scotland, I remember well 
getting up at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and making a present to the right 
hon. Gentleman of an idea. I said to 
him if he wished to make himself the 
most popular Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the most popular man in 
Scotland, instead of criminally wasting 
the money in relief of rates he would 
apply that money to free education. 
Well, Sir, on that occasion the right 
hon. Gentleman treated me, as I no 
doubt deserved, as a species of unin- 
spired lunatic ; and it would have been 
impossible even to make a start towards 
free education if on the following day I 
had not been able to invoke the services 
of the late Mr. Biggar, and with his 
aid the Irish Members occupied a large 
part of the time of this House which 
might have been mischievously em- 
ployed in forwarding the business of 
the Government, till at last—sweet are 
the uses of obstruction—the right hon. 
Gentleman was obliged to take his first 
step towards free education. As we all 
know, and as was admitted by the First 
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Lord of the Admiralty, the Govern- 
ment had no love for free education. 
It was, as he graphically put it, extorted 
from them by the Scotch Members at 
the point of the bayonet. But my 
object in referring to that at the present 
moment is not to go back upon by- 
gones, but to point out that the right hon. 
Gentleman, when he did make up his 
mind to give free education to the 
working men of Engiand, chose a mode 
of doing so which was least favourable 
to them, and most onerous to them, 
and most injurious. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had desired really to confer 
a boon upon the working men he would 
have employed his two millions not in 
relief of fees, but in reducing the Tea 
Duties, or even the Tobacco Duties. 
If he had employed that money in 
reducing the Tea Duties, he would 
have conferred a benefit which would 
have been equally, or almost equally, 
distributed over all classes of the com- 
munity, the larger share of which 
would undoubtedly have fallen to the 
most numerous class. In order to give 
distinctness to this conception, I may 
point out that the sum of money which 
the Government applied to free educa- 
tion—nearly two millions—would, if it 
had been applied in the reduction of 
the Tea Duties, have resulted in a benefit 
to every family of 6s. 8d. a year. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
This criticism is not pertinent to the 
Resolution now before the House. 


Mr. HUNTER: I was only perhaps 
going a little wide in order to lay the 
foundation. The policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman throughout his whole 
career has been to reduce the taxation 
of the rich, and especially on property, 
and not to diminish the exorbitant 
burdens on the working classes. Our 
whole system of Imperial finance is 
ingeniously arranged in such a way that 
the richer the man the less the per- 
centage of taxation he is called upon to 
pay, our whole system of taxation being 
perfectly graduated. A millionaire is 
not taxed three per cent. of his income; 
but the poor man, with an income of 
£50 a year, is taxed nearer thirty per 
cent. upon his taxable income. The 
right hon. Gentleman has said that 
that portion of the community for whom 
he had had the most genuine com- 
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passion were those who had not less 
than £150 a year; but five-sixths of 
the population have less than that 
amount. For the idle rich he has com- 
passion, but for the working man he 
has no mercy. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s maxim is, ‘‘To him that hath 
shall be given, but from him that hath 
not shall be taken away the little that 
he hath.” 

*(9.13.) Mr. LENG (Dundee): I 
was very much surprised that the 
hon. Member for Whitechapel (Mr. 
Montagu) threw out a suggestion, 
which was quite contrary to the prin- 
ciple laid down in the early part of his 
speech, to put a tax upon bill-posters. 
He forgot that that would, to a large 
extent, affect a great number in the 
printing trade, as well as a con- 
siderable number of bill-posters. But I 
did not rise so much to allude to that 
as to acknowledge the concession made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with regard to the fees on the renewal 
of patents. That concession, although 
somewhat tardily and reluctantly made, 
is an important one. Under the new 
scale the fees will be largely reduced 
during the earlier years of the patent, 
more especially from the fifth to the 
tenth year, and on a very simple and 
ingenious scale which can be easily 
understood by patentees. The charge 
for the fifth year will be £5, and for the 
sixth year £6, increasing £1 a year 
until the fourteenth year, the last 
year of the patent. The total charge 
will now be £99, as against £154 
previously, the great benefit being the 
reduction in the earlier years. I believe 
that the augmented number of patents 
which will be taken out will in the 
next two or three years more than com- 
pensate for the reduction in the fees. 
I would suggest, however, to the 
right hon. Gentleman the expediency 
of making a proportional reduction 
in the fines now imposed upon those 
who require a slight extension of time 
for the payment of their renewal fees, 
so as to make the fines correspond with 
the new scale of fees. At present the 
cost for one month’s extension is £3, 
two months £7, and three months—the 
utmost limit—£10. These fines were 
rigorous enough when the fees were 
£10, £15, or £20, but they would 
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obviously be out of proportion to the 
reduced scale of fees. The existing 
fines were about one-third of the 
renewal fees, and in the same propor- 
tion, under the new scale, the fine for 
one month's delay in payment should 
not exceed £1, two months £3, and 
three months £5. Here, again, such 
an increase in the number of payments 
is likely to occur as will fully make up 
for the reduction in the amount of fines. 
I will not trouble the Committee 
with figures showing the remarkable 
increases both in the number and 
amount of the fines since 1884, which 
support this contention. The reduc- 
tion of the fines follows so naturally on 
the reduction of the fees that I feel 
assured the Treasury will not hesitate 
to sanction the smaller as they have 
now sanctioned the greater change. 
There should be the less hesitation to 
deal in a liberal spirit with the whole 
of our patent system since it may 
soon come to be seriously affected by a 
proposal which has been made in the 
American Congress. General Bearden, 
himself an inventor, who declared he 
had suffered greatly from the defects of 
the Patent Laws in this country and in 
America, has brought in a Bill apply- 
ing the principle of reciprocity to 
patents, so that British patentees may 
only obtain patents in the United 
States at the low charge of £7 for four- 
teen years, if American citizens can 
obtain patents at the same rate in this 
country. General Bearden wishes to 
enforce on this and other European 
countries the advantages of the Ameri- 
can patent system, which, if they are 
wise, they will adopt without such 
compulsion. I wish also to say a few 
words on another subject. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has been 
lately refusing his assent to use- 
ful expenditure, such as an increase 
of grants to our scientific colleges, 
on the plea of want of money. I 
would point out a way by which, with- 
out adding a penny to the taxation of 
the country, the right hon. Gentleman 
might safely have estimated on a sur- 
plus of from a quarter to half a million. 
I refer to the drawback allowance of 
2d. per gallon on ail British spirits 
exported from this country. This 
allowance, the right hon. Gentleman 
stated, amounts to £363,000 a year, 
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or nearly £1,000 a day. I fail, from an 
examination of the Revenue Returns, 
to see how that sum is made up, and 
it evidently includes more than the 
item to which I have referred. I sub- 
mit that there is no justification what- 
ever for paying this 2d. per gallon 
out of Imperial Revenue on every 
gallon of the large quantity of whisky 
and other spirits exported from this 
country. Not only do the distillers 
enjoy this bonus of 2d. per gallon on 
all they export, but they are further 
benefited to the extent of 4d. per 
gallon by the difference of the duty on 
all spirits imported as against home- 
manufactured spirits. The former is 
10s. 10d. per gallon and the latter only 
10s. 6d. There was a time when there 
was a reason for this excess of charge 
on importation, but we live in very 
different times. Antiquated charges 
of this kind should not be upheld when 
the occasion for them has passed away. 


*(9.28.) Mr. MORTON  (Peter- 
borough): I agree with the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down in 
regard to the Patent Laws. No doubt 
Wwe may congratulate ourselves that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has given 
way to the pressure brought to bear upon 
him last year on this subject. We may 
thank him for small mercies, but I for 
one will not be satisfied until the in- 
ventors of this country are treated as 
well as.those of the United States. I 
gathered from the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to-night that he 
leaves everything to his successors, 
and that the Tory Party are going out 
of power at the General Election. 
I have noticed that when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer makes what is con- 
sidered a telling speech he generally 
reminds his audience that he has 
reduced the National Debt by about 
one hundred millions. Possibly that 
may be correct, but if he has done so, 
he has to that extent confiscated the 
money of the bondholders, and he must 
not complain if another Government 
reduces rent in the same measure, 
because, personally, I see no distinction 
between the two. Perhaps the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was quite right 
in reducing the rate of interest, 
although no great virtue attaches to 
that action. I do complain, however, 
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that the product of his proceeding in 
that respect has been wasted either on 
the Army or Navy. We propose to 
spend during the incoming year a little 
over ninety millions, and this with 
local grants and loans will be increased 
to nearly one hundred and two 
millions. In my opinion that amount 
is more than should be expended on 
the Government of this country, and 
I believe that the management of 
affairs would not be less efficient were 
the sum smaller. The hon. Member 
for Dundee (Mr. Leng) has remarked 
that the general answer to requests for 
grants in aid of scientific purposes is 
lack of money. That, I notice, is the 
general answer whenever money is 
wanted for useful objects in contrast 
to the treatment of the Army and 
Navy. The amount we are to spend 
on these Services during the current 
year is, I see, thirty-two millions. 
That appears to me a monstrous sum, 
and I am persuaded that a great pro- 
portion of it goes in the direction of 
useless incomes and pensions. That 
remark, of course, does not extend to 
the pay of soldiers, because I believe 
the time is coming when their remunera- 
tion will have to be increased. What 
I do protest against is salaries paid to 
officers and others who give no return 
in the form of work. There are one or 
two other matters I should like to 
refer to in order that information may 
be offered by the right hon. Gentleman. 
One of these topics is the House Duty 
and Property Tax. On several occasions 
since entering this House I have called 
attention to the manner of assessment; 
but so far I have failed to get a definite 
answer. The probable reply to it will 
be that the revenue from those sources 
would be reduced by an alteration of 
the assessment. That, however, is not 
a point about which I concern myself, 
having no objection to increasing the 
tax generally, if I could thereby 
remove an injustice. Last year the 
House Duty was collected on what 
is called the gross assessment, and 
the same form of assessment is ob- 
served in regard to the Property Tax. 
Were local and other rates collected on 
that basis, there would be not so much 
reason to complain. Parliament, it 
should be remembered, has declared 
that the gross assessment is an unfair 
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assessment, and has solemnly declared 
rateable value to be the fair value; but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer still 
proposes, in regard to the House Duty 
and Property Tax, to adhere to the 
gross assessment. Some years ago the 
right hon. Gentleman told the country 
that he was in favour of the alteration 
I desire. I wish to know whether he 
retains that opinion, and, if so, why he 
has not during his term of office done 
something to carry the change into 
effect. We may be told that this 
would entail a re-valuation of property 
in the United Kingdom. But in answer 
to that I would point out that there is 
already every fifth year a re-valuation 
in London, and a proper valuation in 
all the large cities and towns. I 
trust, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who has assumed this is 
his last year in office will give his 
successor the benefit of his opinion 
on this matter. I also desire to allude 
to the Income Tax, in order to urge the 
adoption of a graduated system, and 
also in order that I may ask the right 
hon. Gentleman why he has not 
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attempted to alter the incidence of this 


taxation. My view is that there ought 
to be a distinction between tax on 
realised property and upon income, 
which is naturally precarious, and, as 
the right hon. Gentieman has not 
much money to spare, I should 
have thought he would have turned 
his attention to this subject. 
It is said with great truth that the 
masses of this country are overtaxed 
and that it is the classes who are re- 
lieved. Now, I should like to see the 
right hon. Gentleman turn his attention 
to the Income Tax, and give the country 
the benefit of his views on that mat- 
ter while he is in office. No doubt, 
when he is out of office we shall hear 
fine speeches from him as to what 
ought to be done, and we shall be 
reminded that he cannot carry them 
out because he is out of office; and, 
therefore, while he is Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I should like to hear his 
views with regard to the matter I have 
mentioned. I remarked just now that 
seven or eight millions yearly are handed 
over to the Local Authorities as grants 
in aid. Speaking for myself, I may 
say emphatically that I do not believe 
in these grants. Money which comes 
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easily to Municipal Bodies is likely to 
be spent freely and without that care 
and consideration which would be the 
case if the money was raised by direct 
taxation from those ratepayers to whom 
they are responsible. But considering 
that these aids are given, I think the 
right hon. Gentleman would have 
organised a fairer system of taxation 
if he had imposed taxes on the ground 
values. I know it may ‘be said that 
that would be a tax on the rich, 
especially on some Dukes and people 
of that class; but almost everybody 
admits now that there should be a tax 
on that kind of property, and that 
it is very unfair that the occu- 
pier should pay the whole of the 
rates. There is another matter to 
which I should like to draw atten- 
tion. I refer to the duties on tea, coffee 
and cocoa, and those other articles 
which constitute the free breakfast 
table. I think the duties on these 
articles should be abolished, and that 
they should be placed on luxuries as 
much as possible. Now, Sir, we make 
a large profit out of the Post Office. I 
find that the income is ten and a 
half millions yearly, and the expendi- 
ture six and a half millions, showing a 
profit of four millions. It seems to me 
that we should not charge the people 
of this country any more than what 
the postal business costs. The State 
ought not to go into business for 
the purpose of making money. At any 
rate, I think there are some ways in 
which a portion of that four millions of 
profit could be better spent than on the 
Army and Navy. For my own part, I 
should like to see some part of this 
large profit devoted towards cheapening 
the Postal Service to the public. 
Another item to which I should like to 
refer is the Death Duties. I think it 
is generally admitted by all Govern- 
ments, and by everyone who will take 
the trouble to look into the subject, that 
the manner in which .the Death Duties 
are collected is very unfair to the people 
of this country. I want to see the per- 
centage of Death Duties exactly the 
same on real property as on personal 
property. I have never heard a reason 
why Death Duties should be paid on 
personal property and not on real 
property, except that it has nearly 
always been the object of the Govern- 
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ment of this country to relieve the 
rich at the expense of the poor and 
middle classes. The people of this 
country are now taking a much keener 
interest in these questions than 
formerly, and when we have put our 
house in order by giving Home 
Rule to Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and England, and to London, we 
shall have time to consider and 
deal with these important matters. 

*Mr. MURDOCH (Reading): The 
hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Morton), whom we are beginning to 
recognise as the Admirable Crichton 
of the other side, has proceeded to 
enlighten us to-night on the subject of 
finance, but I do not quite know 
whether we can take him seriously on 
the subject. The Debate has not been 
very lively for the last hour, but I 
fancied that a deeper gloom settled 
over the Committee when the hon. 
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Member told us that he intended to 
come back after the General Election. 
Amongst the things he told us to-night 
he spoke of the confiscation that has 


taken place in consequence of the 
reduction of the National Debt. I 
should like to know whether the hon. 
Member considers that confiscation has 
taken place when a railway or other 
company which has debentures running 
at four or five per cent. is enabled, from 
its improved financial position, to offer 
its debenture holders the option of 
either being paid off or remaining at a 
lower rate of interest. The -reduction 
of the interest on the National Debt 
was conducted on exactly similar lines. 
Every holder of Consols knew, or ought 
to have known, that the Government 
of the day had the power, by giving 
one year’s notice, either to pay off the 
holder at par, or to make terms with 
him for the continuance of the loan. 
Her Majesty’s Government exercised 
that power offering the holders 
money to remain at two and three- 
quarters per cent. interest for four- 
teen years and two and a half per 
cent. in future. What confiscation 
is there in that process? The Govern- 
ment, in the interests of the country, 
merely carried out what was for the 
advantage of the country. They did 
what the Government was bound to do, 
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and what the Government of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) at- 
tempted to do; and the reason why 
the scheme of the Member for South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) was not 
successful was because it was too 
complicated and because it did 
not follow the proper lines. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir W. Harcourt) also put forward the 
idea that hardship had been inflicted 
on the holders of Consols by this 
Conversion scheme ; and he also put 
forward the idea, which I think is a 
fallacy, that in consequence of the 
reduction of the interest upon the 
funds the holders had been driven into 
securities such as Argentines and other 
risky securities. I must say my own 
experience is that the people who had 
held Consols did not go into the class 
of security to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has referred but invested in 
the Debenture and Preference Stocks 
of the first-class railways. I think 
everyone who has any banking experi- 
ence will bear me out when I say that 
the class which went into Argentine, 
Brazilian, and Costa Rica Bonds, and 
bonds of that description was not the 
class who held Consols. It was a class 
who always look for a high rate of 
interest, and with that are prepared to 
take some risk as to the security of the 
bonds. The right hon. Gentleman 
must have forgotten that the number 
of private holders of Consols is com- 
paratively small. Consols are held 
chiefly by those who are obliged to 
hold them. They are largely held by 
bankers in trust, by savings banks and 
other institutions, who are compelled 
to invest in these securities. May I 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his final reply to say something as to 
what is being done with regard to the 
light coinage in this country? I know 
that provision has been made in this 
Budget for the calling in of a certain 
amount of the light gold which 
is in circulation: but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on two occasions, re- 
ferring to the issue of one pound notes, 
has said that one reason for the issue of 
those notes was that it would enablea 
quicker calling in of the light gold which 
isin circulation. Personally, I thought 
that was one of the best features of the 
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scheme, and I shall be very glad to 
hear that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer hopes to accelerate the calling in 
of this light gold. 

*(10.13.) Mr. RATHBONE (Carnar- 
vonshire, Arfon): A point that is of 
the very greatest importance in connec- 
tion with this discussion is the future 
prosperity of the country. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer mentioned 
amongst his sources of revenue a sum 
of £50,000 for the new Charter of the 
Bank. Surely we are entitled to ex- 
pect that connected with the issue of 
this new Charter some effort should be 
made to put the business of the country 
on a sounder footing. I do not gather 
from his speech that he has any imme- 
diate idea of taking action with that 
view, and yet all are agreed that the 
business of the country now rests on a 
very insufficient and dangerous basis. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself 
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demonstrated that in a speech which 
he made in Leeds ; and if he fails now, 
when people are still under the effect of 
the warning they received two years 
ago, to deal with this question in an 


efficient manner I am afraid he will 
lose his opportunity, and a few years will 
witness what he has shown will be a 
great financial disaster. And if he were 
not supported by the great bankers in 
his efforts, I think it would argue some- 
thing approaching almost to madness on 
their part. In the winter of 1890 you 
did not meet a man with any preten- 
sion to commercial or financial know- 
ledge who was not prepared to consent 
to very strong measures being taken to 
put the business of the country on a 
proper footing. At that time they were 
prepared to make sacrifices to secure 
that end, but that, I am afraid, has now 
worn off, and the feeling is more lan- 
guid than it was two years ago. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The point that the hon. Member is 
raising is outside the present dis- 
cussion. 

*(10.19.) Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE 
(Stockpor*): We have been waiting a 
long time for this debate, and for what 
may be called the dress attack which 
was to be made by the Party opposite 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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There has been a sort of attack all 
along the line by the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Morton), but he only 
fired blank cartridge, and there is no 
necessity whatever for anyone on this 
side to attempt to repel his attack. 
But the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), 
who speaks with past experience, and 
who seems to look forward to coming 
to this side of the House at an earlier 
date than we anticipate, made his par- 
ticular attack on one point, and one 
point alone. His complaint was of the 
failure of the present Government, and 
especially of their Finance Minister, 
during their five anda half years of 
office in not having paid off a larger 
amount of the National Debt than he 
did, but I hope to be able to show 
that the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has reduced the Natiunal 
Debt by at least four times as much 
in the same number of years as was 
done by right hon. Gentlemen who are 
now on the other side of the House. 
Debt can only be paid off in one or two 
ways—by reducing expenditure or im- 
posing taxation ; but the hon. Member 
for Derby in his voluminous attack 
forgot to say in which of these ways the 
Government ought to have done it. 
The right hon. Gentleman would not 
like to go to his constituency having 
suggested fresh taxation to pay off the 
National Debt, and he did not show 
any extravagance on the part of the 
Government. Taxation might have 
been reduced in three ways, but I sup- 
pose no hon. Member on that side will 
complain of the three millions addi- 
tional in relief of taxation. Then the 
three millions increase of expenditure 
on our Naval Forces has never been 
challenged. As to the three millions 
to free education, I do not think hon. 
Members would like to go to their con- 
stituencies saying they preferred that 
that sum should go to the reduction of 
the National Debt. ButI say that the 
reduction of Debt by this Government 
is four times as great as that of their 
predecessors. In 1880 the total net 
liabilities of the State were 7394 mil- 
lions in round figures; in 1886 that 
had been reduced to 713} millions 

that is a reduction of 26 millions. In 
1891 the total had been reduced to 
6803 millions—a reduction of 33 mil- 
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lions; so that while the Government of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
in six years reduced the Debt by 26 
millions, during the five years of this 
Government it has been reduced by 33 
millions. That is not all; the State 
does not really owe 680 millions to the 
people, but simply the amount to be 
paid annually to the annuitants. In 
1880 the annual charge was a little 
over 22 millions, and in 1886 a 
little over 21 millions, a_reduc- 
tion of £781,000 only; but in 
1891 I find it has been reduced 
by £2,318,650, which is more than three 
times as much. Capitalised at 334 
years’ purchase £781,000 is equivalent 
to £25,700,000, while the £2,318,650 is 
equivalent to over seventy - seven 
millions. Beyond this, in the arrange- 
ment for the reduction of the interest 
on the Funded Debt, there is a pro- 
vision that in eleven years there is to 
be a further reduction of } per cent., 
and the present value of that reduction 
is no less than £28,800,000. Adding 
that to the £77,200,000 we get a total 
of £106,000,000 reduction due to the 
action of the present Government. 
When we give these figures it is useless 
to say that higher taxation should have 
been imposed; or that useful expendi- 
ture should not have been incurred so 
that the theoretical annual amount set 
aside for the Debt might have been 
retained. For these reasons I shall 
support the Government in the Budget 
Resolutions. 

(10.22.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : 
Some hon. Gentlemen opposite appeared 
to assume that approval of the conver- 
sion of the National Debt by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was confined 
to that side of the House. The right 
hon. Member for Derby (Sir W. Har- 
court) distinctly expressed approval of 
the conversion, and congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman on his success 
in carrying it out. All the criticisms 
have been limited to matters of detail 
in the carrying out process, and not to 
the principle. The hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Morton) expressed 
strong disapproval of the plunder of 
the Fund holders as he said, but I 
regret that anyone should so speak 
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of a very just application of the 
great credit of this country to a 
reduction of this annual obligation. 
The immediate Resolution before the 
Committee is that dealing with the 
duty on tea, in which I take a some- 
what greater interest. That practically 
unites with the question of grants in 
aid of the rates. If I asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to repeal 
the 4d. duty on tea he would say, “ It 
is impossible ; I have not the money to 
do it.” But he has taken about four 
millions out of Imperial taxation to 
relieve the rates. If he had not done 
that he would havé had ample to ex- 
tinguish the Tea Duty, which only 
amounts to about three and a half 
millions. He says this has conferred 
great benefit on the ratepayers ;—yes, 
upon certain classes, but not upon the 
larger number. Five-sixths of the rate- 
payers would be putting money into 
their pockets if the duty were taken off 
and the grant in aid taken away. We 
are told that in 1889 the annual con- 
sumption of tea was about 5lbs. a 
head. Then the average family would 
not be over supplied with 12lbs. of 
tea in the year. What is the average 
rating of a poor man’s house? Through- 
out the whole country the average 
rating of the workingmen’s and 
artizans’ houses is £7 10s. It is im- 
possible to tell how much the grant in 
aid has reduced the rate on that. But 
even assuming it has reduced the rate 
by as much as a halfpenny or penny in 
the pound it is a greater disadvantage 
to the poor ratepayer to have to pay four- 
pence on each pound of tea than to pay 
halfpenny or penny in the pound on 
his house. Suppose in one place the 
grant in aid reduces the rate halfpenny 
in the pound, a poor man living in a 
cottage rated at £7 10s. gets relief to 


the extent of 37d. On his tea he has. 


to pay 4d. on the pound, and that on 
12lbs. makes 4s., so that he losesby the 
transaction made for him by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 3s. 8d. 
By the grant in aid he saves 20s. a 
year ; and he only pays the same duty 
on his tea. On twelve pounds of tea he 
pays 4s. in the year. By the transac- 
tion he gains, instead of losing, the 
difference between 4s: and 10s.; in 
other words, he makes a profit of 6s.. 
I do maintain that by these poor small 
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ratepayers being charged 4s. a year on 
the average to enable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to relieve the rates they 
suffer a very considerable loss. That 
is not the only evil effect of apply- 
ing Imperial taxation in aid of rates ; 
but I am indisposed to pursue that sub- 
ject any further, as I desire to confine 
myself at the present time to this 
particular instance of needless taxation, 
that is the duty on tea ; and I do most 
earnestly contend that by the imposi- 
tion of this tax—for it practically 
amounts to that—upon an article of 
necessary consumption, he causes a 
very great loss and inflicts a very 
great injustice upon the poor, who 
are, I suppose, about five-sixths of 
the population. I do not think that 
this is the best time to take 
a Division, and I do not desire to urge 
the matter further. At the present 
moment I only desire to raise some pro- 
test—and I think we are bound to con- 
tinue our protest-—against what I con- 
sider a very unjust mode of taxation. 

*(10.40.) Mr. H. H,. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The closing remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and also the 
remarks of the hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Murdoch), with reference 
to the failure of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) to carry out his Conversion 
Scheme, render it necessary that one 
should make one or two remarks with 
regard to that Scheme, and with regard to 
the difference between it and the scheme 
which the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has carried out in such a 
successful manner. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for South Edin- 
burgh proposed a scheme for the con- 
version of a portion of the National 
Debt at a time when things were 
somewhat different from what they 
were when the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made his proposal. 
When my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Edinburgh made his pro- 
posal Consols stood, I believe, at 103; 
and I think when the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made his 
proposal they were only a little over 
101. Therefore, my right hon. Friend 


the Member for South Edinburgh was 
justified in endeavouring to obtain for 
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the Public Purse the full advantage of 
the Money Market of the day. 


Mr. MURDOCH: I think what I 
said was that where the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh erred was in conse 

uence of options. If the right hon. 
Gestiveen recollects, there were certain 
options that were to be converted info 
Consols. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am not just 
now discussing the question of where 
my right hon. Friend erred. What I 
want to do exactly is to make it clear 
to the Committee what was the posi- 
tion when he proposed his Conversion 
Scheme. The Money Market was more 
favourable then than it was in 1888. 
The terms which my right hon. Friend 
the Member for South Edinburgh 
offered were much more favourable to 
the fundholder than those offered by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
There were some other peculiarities 
about that scheme. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for South Edin- 
burgh was not allowed by the Parlia- 
ment of that day in any way to deal with 
trust funds under the control of the 
Court or the Government, or even with 
private trusts, without the consent of 
the cestui que trust. I remember when 
the late Leader of the House (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) came down and strongly 
supported another late Member of the 
House, Mr. Gregory, when the pro- 
posal was carried that there should be 
no dealings whatever made with Trust 
Fund Consols except with the consent 
of the parties interested, and that 
there should be no conversion of 
funds under the control of the Court 
without a number of safeguards con- 
ceived in the interests of the fund- 
holder, which practically gave him an 
opportunity of expressing his own 
opinion ; and there was no man who: 
was more strongly in favour of that 
view than the late lamented Leader of 
the House. The Act of Parliament 
under which the present scheme was 
carried out materially differed from 
that. By the Act under which the 
scheme now in operation was carried 
out, the cestwi que trust was not 
bound to give his assent at all—a 
provision was inserted very adroitly. 
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I often wondered how it was done, and 
by whom it was done. When the Bill 
was introduced there were certain pro- 
visions inserted in order that the 
persons interested in the fund might 
have an opportunity of being heard, and 
that a trustee should not have power 
to consent to Conversion without 
the consent of those for whom he 
acted ; but some words were inserted 
in the earlier clauses to the effect 
that accepting new Stock should 
not be treated as a change in an in- 
vestment, and would not, therefore, 
require the consent of those parties 
whose consent would otherwise be 
required, and subsequent clauses deal- 
ing with consent were quietly dropped. 
Therefore, practically this Conversion 
was carried out without the consent of 
the parties really interested. There 
were 100 millions of Consols under 
the control of the Government and 
the Court, practically, where no consent 
was required ; and, therefore, there was 
an enormous difference between that 
operation and the operation proposed 
by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Edinburgh. But 
I could tell the hon. Member for Read- 
ing another distinction. He said my 
right hon. Friend the Member for South 
Edinburgh erred. He did err; but in 
what did he err? He did not offer any 
commission to the banker. That was 
the essential difference between the 
two schemes. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : And solicitors. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: And solicitors, 
and brokers, if you like. I can give 
an illustration of the erring of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for South 
Edinburgh. My right hon. Friend told 
me that when he proposed his scheme 
certain lady friends of his, who were 
holders of Consols, consulted their 
bankers as to accepting the Conversion ; 
and the bankers wrote to them telling 
them on no account to consent to 
the Conversion—that it would be 
disastrous to their interests, and that 
they must.at once dissent; and the 
ladies did dissent, and they did not 
convert. . But when the scheme of the 
right hws. Gentleman, which was 
much less favourable to these ladies, 
came in force, the same bankers wrote 
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to the same ladies urging them to 
accept the Conversion, and they 
accepted it. As my right hon. Friend 


the Member for Derby said, there are 
two sides to this question. We all 
admit, no doubt, that the Government 
of this country ought not to pay one 
shilling or one penny more interest than 
the market value of its credit requires ; 
and any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who would not take the opportunity of 
reducing the interest on the National 
Debt when that interest stood higher 
than the current interest of the day 
on similar securities would be neglect- 
ing his duty. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has frankly told us to-night 
what his own belief was at the time 
he offered his Conversion Scheme to 
the House. He believed the new Stock 
would stand at par. He did not be- 
lieve that that Stock would go down 
to 95. If he did, that was practically 
confiscation ; that was taking away by 
force of law and by force of Pazrlia- 
ment without consent from the capital 
value of the property of a most helpless 
class of people. The difficulty of deal- 
ing with property of this sort is that 
you cannot always prognosticate the 
amount of its value. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby has 
called attention to the effect this 
transaction had upon the general in- 
vestment values in the country. What, 
I take it, my right hon. Friend meant 
by what he said was that the effect of 
the operation of reducing the rate of 
interest on large masses of trust funds 
was to take them out of the funds and 
put them into what are called the “gilt 
edge” securities, the higher class of 
Debenture Stock, and other Stocks of 
that description; and that it threw 
into that sort of investment a large 
sum of money which was previously 
held in  Consols, and which, in- 
vested in that sort of investment. 
would bring three per cent. The 
people who held the “ gilt-edge” secu 
rities, finding them advancing, sold out, 
and these were the people who subse- 
quently invested in the purchase of the 
speculative securities to which reference 
has been made. My own impression is 
that there was a great dislocation in the 
investments in the Stock Exchange. 
The hon. Member says that bankers 
were the principal holders of Consols, 
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and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, ‘‘ What did the bankers think ?” 
We all know that bankers for the last 
twelve months make it a point to say 
that they have written down the value of 
their Consols to 90, which practically 
amounts to this—that they anticipate 
that there will be a reduction in the 
value of their property when a sub- 
stantial reduction of interest, from 
two and three-quarters to two and a- 
half, takes place. I am aware that it 
has been said that in consequence of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer'’s 
transaction Consols are rising in 
value, and are now touching 98. 
But this is the month of May 
and I have a very strong impres- 
sion that the National Debt Com- 
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missioners, are buying iargely in 
Consols at the present moment, 
and that the present rise in the 


price of Consols is owing very much 
to the investments made on behalf 


of the public with public money. 
[An hon. MemBer: Government 
money.| Well, Government money— 


that is the same thing. I should now 
like to say a few words upon one or 
two points to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer alluded in his speech ; 
and the first that I would mention is 
that section of his remarks which 
related to the remission of taxes. The 
right hon. Gentleman justified his 
action upon the whole question of the 
remission of taxes by reference espe- 
cially to the Income Tax. I have gone 
very carefully into the question of the 
taxes which have been remitted or im- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer during the period of five years 
upon which he has challenged our 
criticisms to-night. I will say nothing 
at the present moment about the alloca- 
tion to local purposes—I will deal with 
that separately, and will take now 
simply the reduction and imposition of 
Imperial taxes. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has reduced the Income 
Tax by £4,000,000. I am not going to 
say anything just now about what are 
called the wealthy classes, and about 
the classes that are not wealthy; but 
there is a great line of distinction 
between the people who get their living 
by weekly wages and the people who 
pay a higher rate of taxation in the 
shape of Income Tax and the other 
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taxes similar to it. Now,I find that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
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imposed upon property —he will 
know the sense in which I am 
using the word ‘ property '’—increased 


Stamp Duties, increased duties upon 
Debenture Stock and upon wine ; he 
has increased the Succession Duty and 
the Estate Duty. This new taxation 
I put at something over £2,000,000 per 
annum. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: More than that. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I make it 
£2,177,000. It is probably realising 
more now. Therefore I should say 
that the advantage which the Inceme 
Tax-paying class is receiving is 
£2,000,000. What has been the 
advantage of the class that is not 
Income Tax-paying? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has taken off three 
great duties—at least, two great 
duties and one very little one 
—the Currant Duty is hardly worth 
counting; I think it is something 
like £200,000 a year. He has taken 
off upwards of a million of the 
Tea Duty, and he claims—and my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) conceded, 
what I am not prepared to concede— 
that he has taken off a certain amount 
of the Tobacco Duty. That remission 
was no boon in any shape or form to 
the consumer. When Sir Stafford North- 
cote put on that 4d. in the pound he said 
that it would add to the price of tobacco 
one farthing an ounce—that whereas 
tobacco was selling at 3d. an ounce, it 
would sell at 3}d. an ounce, and that, 
therefore, the consumer would pay the 
duty. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer came to deal with that he 
most frankly admitted that that had 
not been the case, and that the price 
of tobacco had not been raised one 
fraction. Tobacco, in fact, was, has 
been, and is 3d. an ounce. I admit 
that the addition was a tax on the 
manufacturers, of which the large 
manufacturers bitterly complained, and 
no doubt they recouped themselves, 
possibly by an increased amount of 
moisture in the tobacco. 1 remember 
one of the largest tobacco manufac- 
turers in England stating to me, after 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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brought in his Budget—he did not 
follow the right hon. Gentleman in 
politics—‘ I am not going to complain 
of it, for the taking off of the duty will 
bring thousands into my pocket.” 
Therefore I do not include the Tobacco 
Duty in the taxes which have been 
reduced for the benefit of the working 
classes; and although my right hon. 
Friend (Sir W. Harcourt) put the 
relief which the working classes 
have received at something like 
£2,000,000, I prefer to put it 
at something like £1,250,000. And, 
so far as the Revenue is concerned, 
there has been no reduction on that 
ground. That being so, the million and 
a quarter having been taken off the 
same class, the reduction of the Tea 
Duty is not £1,500,000. I have got it 
here, though I do not know whether 
we are to believe these Government 
statistics now-a-days. It says here, 
* Tea Duty, result in a complete year.”’ 
Mr. GOSCHEN : What is the date? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The last 
Statistical Abstract. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : What is the date 
of the statistical year? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 1891. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : That is the year 
1889-90. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I have 
got the receipt here for 1891, when the 
Tea Duty was £3,412,000; the receipt, 
when the tax was not taken off, was 
£4,629,000, and therefore it is not 
£1,500,000. I suppose the Government 
accounts must be abandoned as not being 
correct. I only wish the Treasury 
would give us something that can be 
relied upon. I will take, then, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s own 
figures. Admit that it is £1,500,000, 
although the Revenue has not been 
reduced to anything like that amount, 
still you have imposed—I admit rightly 
imposed—a duty upon spirits and upon 
beer, which is practically equivalent to 
what has been taken off. So far as the 
consuming classes are concerned, they 
are neither better nor worse off by the 
fiscal legislation of the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer. What he has taken off | 


on the one side he has put on on the 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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other. I think it is a very great im- 
provement—it is better to tax beer and 
spirits than to tax tea. But out of 
the enormous sums which have been 
placed at his disposal in the last 
few years this is the practical effect, so 
far as the reduction of taxation is con- 
cerned. He gives the Income Tax- 
payer £2,000,000; he has not given 
any other class any appreciable figure 
at all. He says—‘‘Is it no relief to 
take the Income Tax off?” It is 
an enormous relief. I quite admit, 
with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that the lower class of 
the middle class, the people who are 
just struggling up, are very heavily 
taxed. I believe they are the heaviest, 
taxed people in this Kingdom, but the 
way to relieve them is to graduate the 
Income Tax, and not to relieve those 
enormous incomes and those enormous 
properties upon which the bulk of the 
taxes are raised, and we are not press- 
ing very strongly when we urge that 
that is not the proper mode of dealing 
with it. Wecome, then, to the question 
—in connection with that—of the sum 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has apportionted to local taxation. There 
is great difficulty in finding out what 
that sum is. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : Not at all. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer says ‘‘ Not at 
all.” Well, then, am I right in saying 
that the amount is £7,500,000 ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN : Approximately. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: £7,600,000: 


has been appropriated for the purposes 
of local taxation, although about 
£3,000,000 of a previous grant has been 
discontinued. Therefore, the increase 
represents £4,500,000. We have had 
some considerable discussion as to who 
bears the burden of these rates. I 
frankly confess that I am a disciple of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
that point. I have read his book, his 
Report, and I have read the very able 
document he drew up in 1871, and I 
believe no writer on political economy 
has more accurately and more fairly 
described the incidence of taxation as 
between owner and occupier than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did twenty 
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ears ago. The impression he left on 
my mind was this: that in rural dis- 
tricts, in the rating of farms as apart 
from house property—that which was 
expressed very concisely the other night 
by the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture—the rates upon farms were ulti- 
mately paid by the owner of the farm. 
As rates went up rent went down. In 
towns I would hold the contrary 
opinion. I believe that the competi- 
tion for house property, and other cir- 
cumstances which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer mentioned in his book, 
show practically what he has said to- 
night: that the onus, the burden, of the 
rate in the town is paid by the occupier; 
and, therefore, while I, of course, would 
not contend that four millions in these 
circumstances in aid of local taxation 
is absorbed by the owner, the question 
1 would ask is how much of this seven 
and a half millions—of which four 


millions only is additional—has gone 
to the town and how much to the rural 
localities ? One of the great grounds of 
complaint that we have against the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and against 
the system of finance of the present 


Government is that that enormous sub- 
vention was granted on unsound and 
unfair principles. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says—‘‘ Will you go to 
Liverpool, or to Glasgow, or to Bir- 
mingham, or Leeds, and ask them to 
give up their subvention in aid of rates ?” 
No; but what they want is to have their 
fair share of that subvention which they 
do not get now. I have got here the 
Report of the Local Taxation Com- 
mittee—a Committee chiefly of landed 
proprietors. How do they apportion 
this seven millions? About half of this 
subvention goes to the counties, one- 
fourth goes to London, and one-fourth 
goes to the other boroughs of England. 
To appreciate the full force of that 
allocation, you have got to remember 
that the entire rateable value of this 
Kingdom is one hundred and fifty 
millions, that ninety millions represents 
the rateable value of the counties, 
thirty millions the rateable value of the 
boroughs, and thirty millions the rate- 
able value of the Metropolis. Well, 
then, you have got the property which 
is rated at ninety millions, which is 
paying a much less rate than is paid 
y either the Metropolis or the 
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boroughs, receiving more than one-half 
of the contribution. In connection with 
that, there is the point raised just now 
by the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Picton)—namely, as to the respective 
share which the different classes of 
ratepayers receive when Imperial 
Funds are spent in relief of local 
taxation. Now, I am going to quote a 
speech delivered in this House by a 
very able man a good many years ago. 
He says— 

‘*What I have now to ask hon. Members to 
consider is the effect which these grants in aid 
of local rates have had on the incidence of 
Imperial taxation. I find that Professor Leone 
Levi estimates that the working classes con- 
tribute one-sixth to local rates, and the upper 
and middle classes five-sixths. This estimate 
was adopted by Mr. Gladstone when address- 
ing this House in 1873. On the same occasion 
Lord Beaconsfield took the proportions of one- 
fifth and four-fifths. I am content to take 
Lord Beaconsfield’s estimate, and, if it is a 
fair one, it follows that the working classes 
have been relieved to the extent of so much 
{and he gives the figures], and the upper and 
middle class so much. What I wish to call 
attention to is this: that just in proportion 
as you make grants from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer in aid of local rates, you relieve the 
middle and upper classes to the extent of four- 
fifths, and the working classes to the extent 
of one-fifth.” 

If you take a sovereign out of the 
Imperial Funds—which sovereign I 
shall be prepared to argue is contributed 
equally between the upper and the lower 
classes-——and apply it in aid of local 
rates, the working man will be paying 
ten shillings and receiving only three 
and fourpence. Therefore there is 
another injustice in this transfer. Those 
who pay rates and those who 
pay taxes are two entirely different 
bodies. In his Budget speech of 1887, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer fixed 
the expenditure of the country at 
£90,000,000 per annum. The expen- 
diture this year, according to the 
present Budget, is £97,500,000. To 
this sum we have to add £3,000,000 as 
the difference in the amount of the Sink- 
ing Fund; the large difference occasioned 
by the new method of dealing with the 
accounts, and the difference caused by 
the gross expenditure being now con- 
verted into a net expenditure. That 
cannot be put at less than £1,500,000, 
and therefore we have practically an 
increase in five years of not much less 
than £10,000,000 sterling. That is 
the salient feature of the finance of the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby 
(Sir W. Harcourt) pointed out to the 
House the very exceptional seasons of 
prosperity with which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been favoured. 
I would like to point out that the 
right hon. Gentleman has had at his 
disposal such funds as probably no 
other Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have again under such circum- 
stances. The increased production of 
the Income Tax has actually disposed 
of one-half of the reduction which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has made 
in it. Last year the Post Office pro- 
duced £1,000,000 more revenue than it 
did in the year when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer took office. In 1886 the 
Drink Duty produced under£26,750,000, 
but last year it produced £31,250,000. 
Stamps in 1886 produced £11,780,000, 
and last year they produced nearly 
£16,000,000. In whichever way we 
look at the financial position we 


‘find an enormous increase in the 


Revenue. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has imposed additional taxa- 
tion for additional purposes, and the 
result has been the granting of free 
education. I do not detract from the 
credit which the Government have in 
passing that measure, but in addition 
to these enormous contributions to 
local taxation, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has increased the Military and 
Naval Expenditure of the country by 
something like £4,000,000. I do not 
think that this is a financial result of 
which, during all these years, the Go- 
vernment have any reason to be proud. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that there 
was nothing he was more satisfied with 
in his expenditure than the enormous 
increase in the Naval and Military 
Expenditure. There is something to 
be said for that view if hon. Members 
are satisfied that they are getting their 
money’s worth for the expenditure. 
When the First Lord of the Treasury 
can find a night to discuss the Re- 
port of Lord Wantage’s Committee, 
the House will probably be told that 
our Army is a delusion and a snare. 
It has been said that the expenditure 
on the Navy has not been challenged 
by the Opposition. I think it is one of 
the happiest features of Parliamentary 
Government in this country that there 
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is no instance in which a Minister 
of the Crown has come to Parlia- 
ment, and on his responsibility asked 
for a grant of money for the defence 
of the country, which has been refused. 
We have, of course, aright to criticise, 
and we divided on the Naval Defence 
Act. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : On the method. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No; on the 
principle of it—on the principle of de- 
priving the House of Commons of the 
sole and uncontrolled right of expendi- 
ture, and on the association of the 
House of Lords with the finances of 
the country. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that he had a surplus. 
With great respect I say to the 
right hon. Gentleman that he 
has not a surplus. I do _ not 
refer to the borrowed money, but on 
his own figures the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not a real surplus. It 
seems to me that the debate has left 
untouched the contention of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby 
(Sir W. Harcourt) that in a time of 
unexampled prosperity the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has not paid off the 
amount of Debt which the country had 
a right to expect would have been paid 
off, and that he has made large and 
lavish grants for the purposes of local 
taxation. The right hon. Gentleman 
wants a quotation from the Economist. 
I should, therefore, like to call the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s attention 
to the following passage, which is taken 
from the Economist of 29th February 
of this year. :— 

“The essential unsoundness of Mr. 
Goschen’s scheme of local finance becomes 
more —-< with every new development 
of it. he effect of the system instead of 
being to foster economy is to encourage 
extravagance. The money which really comes 
out of the pockets of the people is made to 
appear as a lucky find, which, as it has come 
easily, may be suffered to go easily.” 

No one who has had any famili- 
arity with the working of our system 
of local administration and local expen- 
diture will dispute the soundness of the 
axiom that if we want true economy 
the body who spends the money should 
be the body who raises it. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, 
has made lavish grants which are not 
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beingeconomically or fairly distributed. 
We complain also that, in the remis- 
sions of taxation which the right hon. 
Gentleman has been enabled to make 
through the enormous increase in the 
Revenue during the last few years, he 
has not dealt with one or two taxes 
which press heavily on the working 
classes. The right hon. Gentleman 
has not availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to afford relief in that direction, 
and he has left untouched the injustice 
of the Death Duties, the mode in which 
they are assessed, levied, and paid. 
Whether it be his fate or that of any 
one else to deal with the finances of 
this country in the next Parliament, he 
may depend upon it that, whether the 
Conservative Party or the Liberal 
Party are in power, the country will 
insist that the injustice of the Death 
Duties shall be promptly, vigorously, 
and fairly dealt with. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I will endeavour 
in the first place to clear up one point 
about which there is not much to be 
said. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton has made 
some remarks with regard to the Con- 
version of Consols which I think are 
rather unfair to the great bodies of 
bankers and solicitors to whom he 
referred. I think it was unworthy of 
the right hon. Gentleman to suggest 
that the bankers and solicitors gave 
those who consulted them advice, in 
the soundness of which they did not 
themselves believe, for the sake of 


obtaining the Is. 6d. per cent. 
which was allowed them in respect 
of these Conversion transactions. 


I do, not know what view the right 
hon. Gentleman takes with regard 
to the honour of the profession to 
which he belongs; but I hold too 
high an opinion of the solicitors 
of this country to believe that they 
would wrongfully advise their clients 
for the sake of the small amount they 
were to receive. The right hon. 
Gentleman quoted a particular story 
which was related to the right hon. 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers), but does he realise this? 
Is it not fair to bear in mind that the 
bankers themselves, holding ‘millions 
and millions of Consols, accepted the 
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Conversion just as they recommended 
their clients to accept it. Therefore, 
to suggest that bankers and solicitors 
really gave improper or hired advice, 
if I may say so, to their clients, is 
taking a view of the character of two 
great bodies in this country which I 
am sure they do not deserve, and which 
few hon. Members in political discus- 
sion would like to impute. The right 
hon. Gentleman also suggests that 
bankers write down their Consols to 
90, in anticipation of the reduction of 
interest, from 27 to 24 per cent. ; and, 
therefore, he suggested that this valua- 
tion is in accordance with the estimate 
bankers make of the future of Consols. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I said, as a 
fact, they had written them down. You 
can put what construction you like 
upon that. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman put that construction upon 
it. He does not seem to be aware that 
the price of Two and a Half per 
Cents. is now 96. To suggest that, 
because they expect the present Two 
and Three-quarter per Cents. to fall 
to Two and a Half per Cents., they 
should on that account write them 
down to 90, seems to me an 
argument due to carelessness or 
want of thought on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman. It is quite 
possible that bankers may write 
down the value of Consols to a little 
under their real value, as they do that 
of other securities, so as to have a 
margin. But I can assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that bankers would 
take other means of dealing with Con- 
sols than writing them down if they 
believed they were going to descend to 
90. I think they would rather sell out 
at 96 than write them down to 90. The 
right hon. Gentleman called the fund- 
holders a helpless class, but I scarcely 
think that it is a term which it is 
necessary to apply to them. The next 
point touched by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was of a more serious character. 
He alluded to the remission of taxation 
and contrasted the remission in the 
case of different classes. What I wish 
the Committee to remember is that the 
2d., which I had taken off, had been 
placed upon the Income Tax payers in 
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1885-86 for a special reason. It was 
put on at a time when there were special 
financial exigencies. That purpose 
being satisfied, the Income Tax payers 
were entitled to have it removed again. 
I think, under the circumstances, the 
right hon. Gentleman himself would 
have taken the course I adopted, and 
would have thought that in this case 
there was a primary claim to remissicn. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
seems to think that,instead of reducing 
the Income Tax, we ought to have re- 
duced the tea and other duties. I 
wonder in what school of finance the 
right hon. Gentleman has been edu- 
cated, because I remember that in the 
time of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) he did not propose during 
the whole period of office to reduce the 
Tea Duty. He proposed to sweep 
Income Tax away altogether, while 
leaving the Tea Duty not at 4d. as 
it is now, but at 6d. It has remained 
for a Unionist Government for the first 
time during the last twenty years to 
make an effort in the reduction of the 
tax on consumable articles, and yet we 
have such speeches as those delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) 
and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), because we do not deal more 
distinctly with these particular classes. 
The right hon. Gentleman has argued 
that the amount of loss to the Revenue 
must be precisely the same as the 
amount of relief to the taxpayer, but 
he forgets to take into account that 
which all financiers consider—namely, 
the increase of Revenue which is due to 
increased consumption when duties are 
taken off. Therefore, how I calculate 
my million and a half of relief is this : 
I take the amount of tea consumed at 
sixpence and the same amount con- 
sumed at fourpence; and as that 
gives a difference of more than a 
million and a half, I say that the 
taxpayer is relieved by that amount. 
The Revenue has not lost so much owing 
to the increased consumption. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will do me the 
justice to say that this is a reasonable 
explanation, and that it is one 
which does not entail the rejection of 
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the Statistical Abstract, as he suggests 
must be the case. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman says that he will 
not give any credit for taking off 
this £600,000 from the Tobacco Duty, 
because the price remains the 
same. I explained at the time— 
I thought, at all events, it was perfectly 
well-known—that through the watering 
clauses the ounce contains more to- 
bacco and less water than it used to do, 
and therefore that the workman does 
get for the same sum a larger quantity 
of smoking materia! than he got before. 
I can show the right hon. Gentleman 
great inconsistency in his mode of cal- 
culation. When he comes to the Beer 
Duty, he treats the increase as a burden 
on the masses; and when he speaks 
of the £600,000 taken off from the 
Tobacco Duty, he says that is merely 
relief to the manufacturer. But beer 
stands in precisely the same position 
as tobacco. I do not believe the 
price of beer has changed. The 
prices are the same. What I do 
claim is that both should be treated 
on the same footing. Either let it be 
said, in taking off these duties, that 
both fall upon the wholesale dealer, or 
let them both be treated as belonging 
to the working classes. Do not let the 
right hon. Gentleman say in one case 
that it is relief of the tobacco manu- 
facturer, and in the other that the 
burden is placed upon the people. I, 
myself, think that the simplest way to 
deal with the matter is to say that, by 
reducing duties on consumable articles, 
you are taking it off the consumer. I 
therefore get a million and a half for 
tea, £600,000 for tobacco, and I think 
the right hon. Gentleman must also give 
me the Inhabited House Duty, consider- 
ing that the reduction began at a rate 
which would distinctly affect what I 
may call the poorest middle class, or 
the upper portion of the artizans. It 
has been a very considerable relief to a 
class which I believe deserve it. 
Then we come to the most disputed 
item, the relief given to local taxation, 
upon which I have joined issue with 
the right hon. Gentleman before, and 
probably shall have to join issue with 
him again. He has taken no notice, 
and no speaker in this discussion has 
taken notice, of the fact that this is not 
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merely a question of relief of expendi- 
ture—it is also a question of better 
municipal government. [I alluded to 
this in my speech in reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
but the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) has taken no notice of the 
point. What I claim is this—and I 
state it as an absolute fact not to be 
disputed—that at present a much 
larger amountof the rates is spent upon 
what I may call social legislation, 
that there is a large amount which 
does not go into anybody’s pocket as 
relief, but is current expenditure. Now 
I am sorry to see the right hon. Gentle- 
man showed no sympathy of any kind 
with this expenditure from the rates. 
He did not enter into—he did not con- 
demn, but he did not enter into—the 
great and beneficial expenditure from 
the rates to the advantage of the work- 
ing classes. He dealt with figures to 
show that the relief to the working 
classes is one-fifth and to other classes 
four-fifths; but does he not know how 
large a proportion of the expenditure 
from the rates is directly for the advan- 
tage of the masses of the community 
through Free Libraries, the provision 
of open spaces, and in other ways? I 
have spoken of this before—this ad- 
ditional source of revenue is largely 
spent for the benefit of the masses of 
the community. Am I to assume that 
the cost of this social legislation which 
is offered, and with which I have 
every sympathy, for the benefit of the 
masses in large towns and for the 
beautifying of those towns, is to come 
from realty only, and that personalty is 
not to contribute a single shilling? The 
right hon. Gentleman is very fair in his 
description of who are the gainers by 
this relief of local taxation in towns; 
he admits that it goes to the occupiers, 
and therefore the whole talk about this 
money going to the landlords is mere 
“bunkum,’”” and merely used for 
rhetorical purposes. But in _ the 
country the right hon. Gentleman says 


‘ vents will be raised. Yes, if the 
value of land is rising. If I 
remember the words used, they 


were, “the pull will be with land- 
lords when agriculture is prosperous,” 
but the landlords will not get any 
relief in higher rents if agricul- 
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ture is not prosperous; they will not 
be able to raise their rents in conse- 
quence of any increase in the relief to the 
rates ; and, meantime, the great bulk 
as at present will go to the advantage 
of occupiers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man ‘spoke of the Income Tax and 
Death Duties, and censured me for not 
dealing with them. As toa graduated 
Income Tax, I say again the right hon. 
Gentleman belongs to a new school, 
because when it was suggested on this 
side of the House that some changes 
should be made in the Income Tax, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian said across the Table it 
would take a century to re-organise the 
Income Tax. This is not the occasion 
for the redistribution of the Income 
Tax. I doubt whether a Session would 
be sufficient for the purpose. It may 
be that a time will come when a Ses- 
sion can be given to the discussion ; 
but certainly we could not undertake 
such a task in the present Session. 
Now, I think I have dealt with the 
main points raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman, except one—that is, the 
reference to our increased expenditure. 
I do not understand that there is any 
of our increased expenditure to which 
he objects, except our local subventions 
and our military and naval expenditure. 
Therefore, the whole controversy turns 
on this: Have we spent too much on 
the Army and Navy, and have we been 
right or wrong in our subventions to 
Local Authorities? I believe that we 
have been thoroughly right in our 
municipal finance; and, as regards 
our expenditure on the Army and 
Navy, I say it has never been 
seriously questioned in the House. 
The form of it has been criticised, 
the principle of the control of the 
House being exercised has been ques- 
tioned, but the fact of the expenditure 
being necessary has never been ques- 
tioned. The expenditure upon free 
education has not been questioned; the 
increase in Post Office expenditure has 
not been questioned ; and I say again, 
as I said earlier in the evening, our 
expenditure has practically not been 
challenged in detail or in principle 
during the course of five or six years. 
Our expenditure has increased, but 
I say we have justified it by argument 
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in this House and in the country. 
Now, there are several hon. Gentlemen 
whom I have to answer on minor 
points. The hon. Member for Reading 
(Mr. Murdoch) has asked me whether 
the withdrawal of light gold might be 
accelerated by the introduction of one 
pound notes. Practically there is no 
need for taking any measures to accele- 
rate the process, because the Bank of 
England is prepared to take light gold 
as fast as bankers are prepared to send 
it in. Weare anxious that the banks 
should send it in rapidly, as they did 
in the case of the pre-Victorian gold. 
Then the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. Leng) asked me a question in re- 
gard to what he called the “bonus ” to 
exporters of British spirit in the shape 
of the drawback of twopence. I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman that if he 
will consult the British distillers in 
Dundee, if he has an interview with 
them, I shall be very much surprised 
if they do not convince him that the 
twopence fixed some time ago is an 
entirely legitimate drawback. They 
claim more—they claim that they are at 
a disadvantage because the drawback 
is not greater than twopence; but I 
have looked into the matter and am 
satisfied that it would be quite im- 
possible to save the Revenue in the 
manner suggested by the hon. Gentle- 
man. I am precluded by the Rules of 
Order from dealing with two subjects 
raised, but perhaps I may be allowed 
to just allude to the complaint of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. Big- 
wood) by saying that it is a matter of 
local government—the question of the 
Middlesex police force. Then as to the 
question of what my hon. Friend the 
Member for Carnarvon (Mr. Rathbone) 
calls the new Charter for the Bank of 
England, perhaps I may be allowed to 
correct the phrase. There is to be no 
new Charter, only a fresh agreement 
with regard to the management of the 
Debt, the interest on the Debt due by 
the Government to the Bank,and some 
other minor matters. The Bill I shall 
have the honour to introduce will not 
raise any questions of issue or disturb 
the relations between the Bank and 
the State. The hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton) spoke of the 
Tea Duties and partly anticipated my 
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reply, and I shall be prepared to meet 
him on another occasion if that igs 
necessary. I must correct one error 
into which the hon. Member has fallen in 
thinking that the relief to local tax- 
ation does not exceed a half-penny 
or penny in the pound. In some 
localities the relief will amount to 
sixpence, and on an average the relief 
will be threepence in the pound all 
over the country. He much underrates 
the relief which will be given to the 
poorest ratepayer. Only one other 
matter remains with which I did not 
deal in my reply to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby. 
Last year his figures were not answered 
immediately, and they were quoted 
afterwards inthe country. I wish to 
be allowed to state shortly the reduc- 
tion of national liabilities during the past 
six years in order to correct the mis- 
statements persistently made. I will 
take the figures for the last six years 
and will compare them with the 
previous six years. In the years from 
1880-1 to 1885-6 the reduction of net 
liabilities was £28,400,000, while in 
the six years 1886-7 to 1891-2 the 
reduction of net liabilities has been 
£38,823,000, showing a difference of 
£10,423,000 to the advantage of the 
present Government. These are abso- 
lute facts, and I warn hon. Members 
with regard to all these calculations as 
to the amount of reductions of Debt, 
that it is a favourite method with our 
opponents in dealing with the figures 
to include, sometimes unintentionally— 
sometimes carelessly—I hope not 
with any motive, items which are 
simply realisations of assets, thereby 
making the country poorer on one side 
while paying off Debt on the other. It 
is by the sweeping up of the money 
paid in as capital and then paid out as 
reduction of Debt that the error is 
made, but the error disappears when you 
compare the net liabilities at the end 
of two periods. Let this be fixed as a 
fact—that by ten millions the reduction 
of net liabilities has been greater 
in the last six years than in the 
poe six years; and I should 
e glad—but I do not suppose I 
shall get my wish—if future contro- 
versies are conducted simply on the 
basis of net liabilities. I will give 
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devoted out of taxation; but, on the, 


other hand, the distinction must be 


rhade as to realisation of assets. The’ 


figures given by the hon. Member for 
Poplar (Mr. Sydney Buxton) included 
the sums paid into the Exchequer as 
interest by Local Authorities, and he 
made an error of ten millionsin leaving 
out the surpluses which have gone 
towards paying off Debt during our 
time. I think I have answered nearly 
all the questions put to me. Some 
very large ones were opened by the 
remarks of the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Morton); but the 
hon. Member will excuse, and not 
attribute it to any want of courtesy, 
if I do not now enter into them. 


(11.52.) Mr. PICTON: I am 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman 
for the information he has given me. 
I am glad to find that the relief is so 
high as he places it, and am astonished 
to find it is so. But even supposing it 
is so high as 6d. in the £1 the amount 
of actual relief is very small to 
occupants of houses rented at £7 10s. 
and as is often the case at £4. 


Mr. MORTON: I should be glad to 
have a brief expression of opinion from 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
principle of levying the Income Tax 
and House Duty. 


*(11.53.) Mr. GOSCHEN : The point 

is a very large one whether it is right 
the Income Tax and House Duty 
should be levied on the gross or on the 
net. My view, as I think the hon. 
Member knows, is that the present 
system is an anomaly, and that it 
would be more fair to levy the tax on 
the net, but with a change of the kind 
many adjustments would have to be 
made. If we made the change by itself 
we should have the charge made 
against us that we were relieving 
realty and the owners of property, 
adding another crime to the many 
charged against our financial pro- 
posais. 

(11.53.) THe FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, 
Manchester, E.): May I remind the 
Committee that it is important that we 
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should take the Resolutions now, and 
that there remains opportunity for dis- 
cussion at a later stage ? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


TEA. 

Resol ved, Thst, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Duties of Cus- 
toms now chargeable on Tea shall continue to 
be levied and charged on and after the first 
day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-two, until the first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-three, 
on the importation thereof into Great Britain 
or Ireland (that is to say) on— 


Tea the pound - Four Pence. 


InNcoME Tax. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That, towards raising the Supply granted 
tc Her Majesty, there shall be charged, col- 
lected, and paid for the year which commenced 
on the sixth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-two, in respect of all Pro- 
perty, Profits, and Gains mentioned or des- 
cribed as chargeable in ‘The Income Tax Act, 
1853,’ the following Duties of Income Tax 
(that is to say) :— 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, 
and Gains chargeable under Schedules 
(A), (C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, 
the Duty of Six Pence ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) 
of the said Act,-— 

In England, the 
Pence; 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of Two Pence Farthing ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 
fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty's reign, 
chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of per- 
sons whose income is less than One Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds, and in section eight of 
‘The Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876, 
for the relief of persons whose income is less 
than Four Hundred Pounds.” 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
do not want to detain the Committee 
now, but I give Notice to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that when the Bill 
comes before the House in Committee 
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I shall raise the question of differential 
rates as between industrial incomes 
and, spontaneous incomes—as between 
incomesfrom capital and from industry ; 
and unless I get some satisfactory in- 
dication that the subject will be con- 
sidered, I hope to take a Division. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF LAW. 
3. Resolved, That it is expedient to amend 
the law relating to the Customs and Inland 
Revenue,—(The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again upon Wed- 
nesday. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [Lords.] 
(No. 232.) CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read, and discharged. 


Bill re-committed in respect of Clause 


3 and a New Clause. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 3 omitted. 


New Clause— 


(Assessments for cost of building or rebuild- 
. ing bridges.) 

“So much of sub-section (2) (c) of section 
sixteen of ‘The Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1889,’ as provides that the cost of con- 
structing er rebuilding bridges shall be pro- 
vided for in the same manner as the cost of 
maintenance of existing bridges, is hereby 
repealed, and in lieu thereof it is enacted as 
follows: Any assessment leviable under sec- 
tion fifty-eight of ‘The Roads and Bridges 
(Scotland) Act, 1878,’ for the construction or 
rebuilding of a bridge may be imposed and 
levied as the County Council may de- 
termine, either on the county (subject 
to the provisions as to insular districts con- 
tained in the said section) or on the district 
or districts within which such bridge is situate 
or y situated, or on the county 
and partly on such district or districts, 
and such assessment shall be paid one- 
half by the proprietor and the other 
half by the tenant or occupier of the 
lands and heritages on which the same shall 
be imposed : Provided that nothing in ‘The 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889, or 
im this Act, shall prejudice the power of 
borrowing for the purposes of such construc- 
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ti building conferred by section fift 
cight of The Roads and Bridges (Seotland) 
1878,’ any assessmen 

— td i oy be Scapenel oall elt be 
pa: as in section before mentioned,” 
—(Mr. Esslemont,) 

—brought up, read the first and second 
time, and added to the Bill. 


Bill reported; as amended, con- 
sidered; read the third time, and 
passed. 


POOR LAW SCHOOLS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 276.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
The House will, perhaps, allow me to 
give a short explanation of this Bill, 
There is one Poor Law school in Ire- 
land, at Trim, under the joint manage- 
ment of two Boards of Guardians, and 
the managers in the one Union have no 
power to charge to the rates the travell- 
ing expenses incurred in the duties of 
management. All that the Bill does is 
to confer that power—-a power similar 
to that which exists in this country. 
It is much desired, and I think there 
is no objection to the Second Reading. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” —(Mr. Jackson.) 


us) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
The Bill seems to have something of 
the character of a new experiment. 
The right hon. Gentleman says the 
system contemplated in the Bill is one 
which is in operation in England. 


*Mr. JACKSON: The payment of 


expenses. 


Mr. SEXTON: I have some ac- 
quaintance with the proceedings of 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland, but 
I do not know that the expenses of the 
Guardians are ever supposed to fall on 
the public funds. The case the right 
hon. Gentleman desires to meet has 
arisen, he says, only in one Union; but 
he has not said whether the Bill is 
introduced at the instance of the 
Guardians of that Union. The Bill 
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will have a general application, and, on 
the whole, I hope the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will consent to the postpone- 
ment for a day or two, that we may 
have the opportunity to consider it in 
its application to the 160 Poor Law 
Unions, and whether the ratepayers 
approve of such expenditure. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 336.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I find that all this Bill pro- 
poses to do can be done by means of an 
Instruction to the Committee on the 
Municipal Corporations Act (1882) 
Amendment Bill, which has passed its 
Second Reading, and, therefore, I move 
the withdrawal of this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order be discharged.”— 


(Mr. Brunner.) 
Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 

PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 5) BILL. 
(No. 301.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
Report from the Joint Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up 
and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 187.] 


ARMY (COURTS MARTIAL). 

Address for— 

“Return for each regiment of Cavalry (in- 
cluding the Cavalry Dep6t), Battery of Artil- 
lery, Company of Engineers, and Battalion of 
Infantry, respectively, of the number and pro- 
portion to average strength of (1), Courts Mar- 
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tial, distinguishing those in which the offences 
are only in relation to enlistment ; (2), Minor 
Punishments ; (3), Desertions; and (4),3 Sta- 
tions (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 37, of Session 1891).”—(Sir Frederick 
Fitz Wygram.) 


MOTIONS. 


Adjournment. 


WATERMEN’S AND LIGHTERMEN’S COM- 
PANY BILL. 

Select Committee on Watermen’s and 
Lightermen’s Company Bill nominated of,— 
Mr, Causton, Mr. Rowntree, Mr. John Kelly, 
Mr. Wootton Isaacson, with Three Members: 
to be added by the Committee of Selection.— 
(Mr, Wootton Isaacson.) 


CORN SALES COMMITTEE. 
Ordered, That Mr. Seale-Hayne be dis- 
charged from the Committee on Corn Sales. 
Ordered, That Mr. Robinson, Mr. Kilbride, 
and Colonel Waring be added to the Com- 
mittee.—(Mr. Jasper More.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 12) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Urban Sanitary 
Districts of Bath, Cheltenham, Louth, Not- 
tingham and West Bridgeford, Portsmouth, 
Salford, and Wallasey, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 352.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 13) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the Urban 
Sanitary Districts of Bilston, Morley, and 
West Ham, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 353.] 


ADJOURNMENT, 

IRISH NATIONAL EDUCATION BILL. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.”’ 

(12.12.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I desire to bring to the notice of the 
First Lord a matter of particular 
urgency—a question arising in refer- 
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ence to the Irish National Education 
Bili. I understand that a depu- 
tation from the executive body 
of the Irish national teachers are 
now in London, and that they have 
sought an interview to-day with the 
Chief Secretary. It has become a ques- 
tion of vital importance to them, con- 
sidering the Bill proposes to allocate a 
sum of £200,000 this year and in suc- 
ceeding years towards the salaries of 
the teachers, to learn what steps the 
Government propose to take to secure 
that the money shall be allocated this 
year. I wish to ascertain from the 
right hon. Gentleman or from the Chief 
Secretary whether the executive body 
of the Teachers’ Association have made 
any representation on the subject; and, 
if so, what reply has been made? I 
think it must be evident to every Mem- 
ber in the House that in the general 
condition of political affairs, and the 
state of uncertainty as to the duration 
of this the last Session of Parliament, 
these officials have every reason to be 
anxious, so far as their interests are 
concerned in the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman will remember that at an 
earlier stage I submitted a suggestion 
that the Bill should be divided, and 
that the part dealing with the alloca- 
tion of the £200,000 should be distinct 
from that part of the Bill which raises 
uestions which, in view of certain 

eclarations of opinion in [Ireland, 
cannot be regarded as other than likely 
to give rise to considerable debate. 
There will be no contention as to the 
allocation of the money, and I would 
renew my suggestion that this part 
should be made a separate Bill. I 
think it will be admitted that the pro- 
gramme before the House—apart from 
these national teachers’ clauses-—what- 
ever may be the intention of the Go- 
vernment in regard to the duration of 
the Session, as to which I have no in- 
tention to inquire, is such that it is 
extremely unlikely that after the Local 
Government Bill there will be 
the opportunity of passing the 
National Education Bill unless 
its scope is reduced. Therefore, I put 


my question, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man separate the Bill, and will he 
Mr. Sexton 
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make special arrangements by which 
‘this money shall be allocated to the 
teachers in the present year? 


(12.15) Tue FIRST LORD or tae 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): I am sorry I have 
not heard from my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Jackson) what has passed in the 
interview with the deputation which I 
understand the hon. Member to say 
has waited upon my right hon. Friend. 


Mr. SEXTON : Such was the inten- 


tion. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
heard whether there has been such 
an interview, or what may have taken 
place. I may say, in answer to the 
‘thon. Member’s question, that I have 
seen no reason to alter my opinion as 
to the advantage of treating asa whole 
the subject he has alluded to, the allo- 
cation of £200,000 and the question 
of the application to Ireland of some 
modified form of compulsory educa- 
tion. I am unwilling to divide the Bill 
into two, as the hon. Member suggests. 
I will report to my right hon. Friend the 
purport of what has passed in the 
short conversation, and can only say 
now that I hope an opportunity will be 
found for reading the Bill a second 
time before we separate for the Whit- 
suntide Recess ; and if the Bill is met 
with only reasonable controversy, I see 
no reason to doubt that it will pass 
into law this Session. 


Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman alter his 
arrangement, and take the Bill before 
the- Local Government Bill ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have been 
pressed by hon. Gentlemen to take the 
Local Government Bill immediately 
after the Committee on the Small 
Agricultural Holdings Bill, and I 
adopted that course, from which I do 
not think it is expedient to depart. 


Adjournment. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 17th May, 1892. 





STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [H.1.] 


Bill referred to the Select Committee 
on Statute Law Revision. 


FORGED TRANSFERS BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill:to remove doubts as to the meaning of 
the Forged Transfers Act, 1891—Was pre- 
sented by the Lord Chancellor ; read 1* ; and 
to be printed. (No. 114.) 


CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF 
PROPERTY ACT (1881) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpj HERSCHELL: My Lords, 
in moving the Third Reading of this 
Bill, I do not propose to revive the 
subject of controversy which gave rise 
to some discussion on the last stage of 
the Bill; there is only one point which 
was referred to by the noble Marquess 
on which I wish to say a word or two. 
The noble Marquess suggested a doubt 
whether there were any cases of real 
hardship owing to the regulations upon 
alienation of assignment of a lease, and 
owing to a forfeiture for breach of the 
covenants relating to not assigning. 
Now, my Lords, I quoted on that 
occasion one or two cases that had 
been brougut to my notice, and I think 
it right to say that since that time I 
have had-several communications which 
point to the conclusion that cases 
of hardship and harsh and inconsiderate 
treatment by lessors are by no means 
rare. The noble Marquess suggested 
that there might be an inquiry upon 
the subject. It will be obvious that 
when persons have had their leases 
forfeited, and lost money in consequence, 
a good many of them are unwilling to 
make known the fact of that loss, and 
that by a want of care they have 
placed themselves in a position of that 
deser.ption; and therefore one can 
quite well understand that there may 
be many more cases of hardship, such 
as I have alluded to, than would be 
Nevertheless 
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I shall certainly keep my attention 
fixed upon the subject, and, although 
I am not aware how many cases of 
such hardship the noble Marquess 
would consider a sufficient basis for 
legislation, if I obtain such information 
to a greater extent than I possess at 
vresent, I shall propose to invite the 
attention of your Lordships to the 
subject on a future occasion. I now 
move that the Bill be read a third 
time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That this Bill be now read 
3*.”—(The Lord Herschell.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* 
accordingly, with the Amendments, 
and passed; and returned to the 
Commons. 


(Seawards). 


TARGET PRACTICE (SEAWARDS). 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp COLVILLE or CULROSS: 
My Lords, I desire to call your Lord- 
ships’ attention to the question that 
stands on the Notice Paper in my name. 
In consequence of a sad accident which 
occurred a few months ago a Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire and 
report on the system under which 
artillery practice seawards, whether 
from ships or from ports, is to be 
carried out. The Committee was com- 
posed of three Members of the House 
of Commons, one of them being Chair- 
man, two captains of the Royal Navy, 
and two colonels of the Royal Artillery. 
The greater portion of the evidence has 
been given in London, but a local in- 
quiry took place at Plymouth, which is 
the place where the accident, to which 
I referred, occurred. The next local 
inquiry is fixed for Friday next to take 
place at the west side of the Isle of 
Wight, and it is the subject of that com- 
ing inquiry to which I beg to call your 
Lordships’ attention ; for, should this 
scheme be carried out, as indicated in 
my question, it will simply result in 
converting into a mare clausum for 
certain hours on certain days in each 
week the Needles Channel, the most 
important entrance for all vessels from 
the westward to the Isle of Wight, and 
those that are going from the Isle of 
Wight into the Channel. The evidence 
of the Artillery officer, who for his 
local experience was called before the 
Committee, gives no idea as to the 
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class and amount and importance of 
the shipping that passes through the 
Needles Channel. He stated that few 
ocean steamers go through the Channel, 
and none larger than those of the 
German Lloyds. The witness was I 
think very much inerror. There are 
numerous other large steamers besides 
those of the German Lloyds ; there are 
the Hamburg-American, much larger 
vessels than the German Lloyds; 
there are the Donald Currie and 
the Union Cape Mail steamers; 
there are the West Indian steamers ; 
there are the Brazil steamers. Besides 
these, there are troopers, and not in- 
frequently men-of-war, passing through 
the Needles, and the steamers of the 
London and South Western Railway 
Company, three or four of which daily 
cross between Southampton,the Channel 
Islands, and the French ports; there 
are some Scotch and Irish traders, and 
numerous excursion boats during the 
summer season. But the witness com- 
pletely leaves out of account the large 
number of coasting sailing vessels and 
craft of all description which frequent 
the Solent; and that is the class which 
will suffer most if the proposed scheme 
be carried out. In bad weather fre- 
quently the sailing vessels run to the 
Needles for shelter, and after bad 
weather one may see twenty or thirty 
coasting sailing vessels getting under 
way to go to sea in the Needles 
Channel. Are these vessels to be 
stopped or interfered with? I strongly 
suspect that their captains will not lose 
the chance of a fair wind and tide in 
order to obey the instructions of an 
Artillery officer who wants to fire at his 
targets, but will pay no heed whatever 
to such restrictions. I readily admit 
the very great importance and the very 
great difficulty in finding stations for 
the range of these great guns that we 
have now amongst us; but I am con- 
fident the proposed scheme will not 
avail; it will be impossible to enforce 
a hard and fast time as to vessels pass- 
ing through the Needles Channel, unless 
such enforcement is assisted by a 
number of tug steamers, aided by des- 
patch or torpedo boats; and I question 
whether the Admiralty is very anxious 
to supply these. I hope my noble Friend 
who is going to answer me will be able 
to say whether such a prohibition 
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against vessels making use of a much. 
frequented and most important water- 
way can be legally maintained, and 
why the summer months have been 
selected when the number of vessels 
making use of the Solent and the 
Needles Channel is enormously in excess 
of the number at any other period of 
the year. There are also two other 
classes of the community to be con- 
sidered : the r fishermen, and those 
who are possibly passing their holidays 
at the largely increasing and popular 
seaside resorts in the neighbourhood of 
the Needles; for during the restricted 
hours fishing boats and pleasure boats. 
will not be permitted to leave the 
shore. I trust that some consideration 
may be given to these subjects which I 
have ventured to urge, and that some 
more feasible scheme may be adopted. 
The principal difficulty is with the guns 
in Hurst Port, which point towards 
the Needles Channel; for those of the 
island shore, from their elevated position, 
can easily be fired across the Channel 
into Christchurch Bay, which is very 
little used by shipping. I beg to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government whether it 
is the case that evidence has been 
given by the military authorities before 
the Target Practice (Seawards) Com- 
mittee in favour of facilities being given 
for firing the guns in the forts at the 
Needles entrance to the Isle of Wight 
during the summer months; and that 
the Needles passage, and what is called 
the North Channel, between Hurst 
Castle and the Shingles Shoal, should 
be closed for about two hours for 
several days in each week for sailing 
vessels of all descriptions, including 
pleasure and fishing boats, thereby 
interrupting the coasting trade which 
is carried on between ports in the 
English Channel and elsewhere, and 
those in the Solent ? 

*Lorp BALFOUR: My Lords, as 
this Committee has been appointed 
mainly at the instance of the Board of 
Trade, it falls to me to reply to the 
question of the noble Lord. As it 
stands on the Paper, it asks whether 
certain evidence has been given to the 
Committee, and the answer to that 
must be in the affirmative; a military 
officer did give evidence somewhat 
in the direction indicated by the 
question of the noble Lord. But. 
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of course the House and the noble 
Lord will understand that the 


Department which I represent is 
in no way responsible for the evidence 
which is tendered at the inquiry. My 
Lords, it seems to me that it would be 
extremely inconvenient and improper 
if, under the circumstances of the case 
as they now stand, I were to express 
any opinion upon the merits of the 
questions concerned. The noble Lord 
has told the House himself that the 
inquiry is still proceeding, and that 
there is to be a local inquiry close by 
the spot affected by the evidence to 
which he has referred. I venture to 
think that the speech which the noble 
Lord has made would afford a valuable 
contribution to the evidence which 
might be tendered to the Committee, 
and that, either by himself or by 
some one equally conversant with the 
locality, the noble Lord should put 
before the Committee the considera- 
tions which he has put before the 
House. I think the House will agree 
with me that while the inquiry is pro- 
ceeding it would not be right for a 
Departmental officer to express any 
opinion upon evidence which is sub- 


mitted to the Committee ; we should. 


wait surely for the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and when the Committee has 
reported it will, I venture to think, 
be time enough for the Department to 
consider and make up its mind upon 
such questions as may be contained in 
the Report. My Lords, I think I 
shall be following the usual practice 
if I express a hope that I shall not be 
asked at this stage to give any opinion 
as to the merits of the questions con- 
cerned. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL. [4.1] 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Order of the Day for the Report of 
Amendments, read. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: My Lords, 
the Amendments which I propose to 
move on the Report are either verbal 
orsuch as are necessary to carry out 
the intention of applying the Bill to 
Seotland — a proposal has been re- 
ceived with general satisfaction there— 
and also for the assimilation in some 
respects of the laws of the two coun- 
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tries, leaving, wherever it is desired, 
the Scotch law still intact. 
Amendments reported (according to 
order); further Amendments made. 
Bill to be read 3* on Monday next; 
and to be printed asamended. (No. 115.) 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (ACQUISITION 
OF LAND) BILL, 
NOW . 
MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


Read 3* (according to order) with 
the Amendments; a further Amend- 
ment made ; Bill passed and returned 
to the Commons; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 116). 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
(PURCHASE) BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read-, 
ing, read. 


Lorpv BALFOUR: My Lords, I 
have to propose one Amendment in 
Clause 1, page 1, line 8, after (‘‘ may ’’) 
to insert (‘‘ with the approval of the 
Boardof Trade”). Theonly object of the 
words is to give an opportunity of pro- 
tecting any vested interests that may be 
possessed by officers whoare employed by 
the existing authority, and who, unless 
some provision is made for their protec- 
tion, might find themselves out of em- 
ployment without any compensation on 
the transference of the duties which they 
discharge to another authority. The 
Amendment is approved of by those 
who are anxious for the passing of the 
Bill, and I hope your Lordships will 
agree to it. 


Moved, ‘‘ That this Bill be now read 
3°.” {The Lord Balfour.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* 
accordingly; an Amendment made: 
Bill passed and returned to the Com- 
mons. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
past Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 17th May, 1892. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


GLASGOW POLICE BILL (by Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 

*(2.10.) Mr. HENRY J. WILSON 
(York, W.R., Holmfirth) : Briefly, I will 
explain how it is I have given notice 
of the new clause I propose to move. 
I hope no hon. Member will suppose 
that the idea suddenly occurred to me 
to add a clause of this kind toa Private 
Bill. The Corporation of Glasgow are 
the promoters of the Bill, and they, 
among their proposals, brought up a 
clause (No. 18) similar to this, which, 
however, was objected to by the Police 
and Sanitary Regulations Committee, 
and by the Scotch Office it was thought 
extreme. In accordance with views 
expressed in opposition to it the pro- 
moters modified their clause. It was 
twice amended, and the clause I now 
recommend to the House is in the 
form in which it was finally put before 
the Committee. Well, the clause was 
rejected in Committee by four votes to 
one. The clause, I may say, expresses 
the deliberate intention of the Corpora- 
tion and their expressed desire, because, 
since the promoters became aware that 
I had given Notice of a Motion to move 
the insertion of the clause, the Glasgow 
Corporation, acting as they do for 
certain purposes as Police Commis- 
sicners, passed a resolution thanking 
me for the action I had taken and 
expressing a hope that my Motion may 
be carried. Now, I think it will 
not be disputed that Glasgow has set 
an example to many of the large 
eentres of population in respect to 
matters of this kind. They have com- 
bined repression and police action under 
the law with voluntary philanthropic 
and religious action, and they have 
roduced the most desirable results. 
en they desire to go a step further— 
the step which is indicated in the 
elause. Let me also draw the attention 
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of hon. Members to the fact that in 
this proposal there is no new principle, 
because we find that the prin- 
ciple of making persons found in im- 
proper or unlawful places amenable to 
the law, as well as the keepers of 
such places, is recognised in the Gaming 
Act. If the keeper of a gaming house 
is convicted, so also are the people 
found in the house liable to punish- 
ment. So also, more or less, does the 
principle apply to licensed public- 
houses where the keeper of the licensed 
house is convicted of the offence of 
selling drink within prohibited hours. 
We also punish persons found on 
the premises: There may be other 
cases in point as precedents for this 
clause with which I am not acquainted, 
but certainly I think these two prece- 
dents do apply. It is perfectly clear 
that persons do not keep such houses 
as these for their own amusement ; 
but whether it is a gaming house or 
whether a licensed public - house, 
or whether a person keeps what 
is called a disorderly house, in 
each case it is done for purposes of 
profit, and I think it is useless to punish 
those who take the money unless we 
also punish those who tempt persons 
to these unlawful actions. For instance, 
in this very Bill we give power to the 
police of Glasgow to prosecute persons 
for bettingin the streets, and not only the 
man who is commonly called a ‘‘ book- 
maker,”’ but those whc make bets with 
him are made amenable. I presume 
the objection will be raised that this is 
an attempt to create a new offence by a 
clause in a Private Bill, and that 
if such should be passed at all 
it should be as a_ general law. 
Now, on this point I may refer to a Bill 
which came before the Committee just 
before the Glasgow Bill, and which 
affords an illustration of what the 
Police and Sanitary Regulations Com- 
mittee constantly do. I do not say the 
case affords an absolute analogy, for 
this is rarely to be found. But in the 
case of the Bournemouth Bill a clause 
was inserted making the prohibition of 
games and stone-throwing in the streets 
applicable to the sea-shore. In the 


same way we made it an offence to 
play musical instruments by steam, 
and to use steam engines in a certain 
way permitted in other parts of the 
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country. We actually made it an 
offence for a man to burn rubbish in 
his own garden if his neighbour thought 
it polluted the atmosphere. I do not 
say these are parallel instances, but 


undoubtedly they are considerable 
deviations from the general law. 
There is, then, little force in the 


objection that this is creating a new 
offence by means of a clause in a 
Private Bill. If it is lawful to insert a 
clause to insure the purity of the 
atmosphere, then I do not see why, if 
the Corporation of Glasgow desire it, 
they should not have this power to 
assist in the preservation of the purity 
of the moral atmosphere of their town. 
I think I need say no more, and will 
only add, in conclusion, that I have no 
complaint to make against any of my 
colleagues on the Committee. They, I 
am sure, will give me credit for acting 
honestly in this matter. We have 
worked harmoniously together on the 
Committee; and though we have often 
differed in our opinions and have fre- 
quently divided, we have never quar- 
relled. In this case, however, I feel so 
strongly that the citizens of Glasgow 
ought to have this power they desire for 
the well-being of their town that I ven- 
ture to appeal to the House from the 
decision of the Committee. 


New Clause— 


(Penalty for being in house for an 
immoral purpose.) 

“Upon conviction of any person of having 
kept, managed, used, or knowingly suffered to 
be used, any building or part of a building for 
the purpose of harbouring prostitutes for the 
purpose of prostitution, any person found in 
the building or part of the building referred to 
in the complaint on which such conviction has 
followed at the time to which such complaint 
and conviction apply, shall be liable to a 

| not exceeding five pounds, if it be 
proved to the satisfaction of the magistrate 
that his presence in such building or part of a 
building at the time referred to was for an im- 
moral purpose,”—(Mr. Henry J. Wilson,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


(2.20.) Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): 
I greatly regret that my first duty in 
the House “as Chairman of the Police 
and Sanitary Clauses Committee is to 
discuss this certainly unattractive 
subject. I acquit the hon. Member 
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who has moved this clause of any 
motive not highly commendable. For 
many years he has been a Member of 
the Committee ; and I may say, as 
Chairman, there is no Member of the 
Committee to whom we are more 
indebted for constant attendance and 
conscientious discharge of his duties 
on the Committee with knowledge 
and ability. Still, my duty remains the 
same. We have to consider the in- 
structions of the House of Commons 
and the general regulations which 
govern the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee. We are bound not to allow 
any alteration of the general law except 
upon strong cause shown. We must 
have proof that the general law is in 
an unsatisfactory state, and that it is 
desirable to alter it in the Bill before 
us, or there must be some circumstances 
of a local character, which show that 
it is desirable for the welfare of the 
section of the community concerned 
that the alteration should be made in 
the locality. I am not aware that in 
the evidence before the Committee it 
was shown that either of these con- 
ditions arose. We were not told that 
the present condition of the law in this 
regard was intolerable in Glasgow, or 
that in the town there was special need 
for a clause of this kind. We had 
before us a member of the Corporation 
who gave us the only evidence tendered 
in favour of this clause, and when the 
learned counsel, Mr. Balfour Browne, 
asked— 

“ For what reason do you desire to have 
this power ?” 

The answer was— 

“Because the brothels of Glasgow would 
cease at once to exist had the police power to 
deal with the male patrons of such places, the 
male persons who frequent them.” 

This was the only evidence in favour 
of the clause, and I may fairly say that 
evidence of that sort is not sufficient to 
justify us in altering the general law. 
There was no evidence to show that 
the general law was insufficient so far 
as Glasgow was concerned, and we had 
no choice in the Committee but to act 
as we did in pursuance of the instruc- 
tions given us. My hon. Friend was 
somewhat unfortunate in his reference 
to the Bournemouth Bill, because in 
considering thai Bill we rejected clause 
after clause by virtue of our general 
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instructions, clauses some of which 
I personally thought would have been 
desirable, but which we were bound to 
object to on the principle laid down. 
Asto the general policy of such a clause, 
I leave hon. Members to discuss it. 
My duty is to vindicate the action of 
the Committee, and I hope I have said 
enough to show the House that we 
acted according to our duty, and I trust 
the House will confirm our rejection of 
the clause. 

(2.25.) Dr. FARQUHARSON 
(Aberdeenshire, W.): Our Chairman 
has entirely answered my hon. Friend, 
and has left me nothing to say except 
that I concur in every word he has said. 
At the outset I may say I have nothing 
to find fault with in the action my hon. 
Friend has taken. My hon. Friend is 
a staunch and conscientious Member of 
the Committee, and I regret to disagree 
on this occasion with one whose mature 
judgment I highly appreciate, and with 
whom I usually find myself in cordial 
concurrence. I[ will not enter the 
tempting field of ethical and moral 
discussion. We had in the Committee 
to do our work under the instructions 
and restrictions by which we were 
governed, and we acted in accordance 
with our instructions in rejecting the 
clause. We had three reasons for doing 
so. In the first place, the clause as 
originally presented to us was utterly, 
hopelessly, and absolutely unintelligible ; 
and after an explanation, extending over 
half an hour, we were unable to 
find the limit to its far-reaching effect. 
Even now, in its present form, it is 
not free from that objection. It 
is a wide extension of the Criminal 
Law ; and if it is expedient to make the 
extension, then it should be done ina 
Statute of general application ; it should 
not be smuggled into a merely local 
Act. In the Eastbourne Bill we did 
undoubtedly pass one or two clauses 
inconsistent with the general law, but 
why did we do so? Because we had 
witness after witness testifying to the 
necessity for such regulations for the 
peace, comfort, and prosperity of the 
town. But in this instance we had one 
witness only who stated the motive for 
the clause. There is nothing to find 


fault with in that motive, but he made 
no attempt, nor did any other witness 
make the attempt, to show us that 
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there was anything in the moral condi- 
tion of Glasgow which made this special 
clause necessary. It may or may not 
be ; but there was no evidence that the 
peace, comfort, prosperity, or outward 
morality of Glasgow required it. In 
fact, all the evidence went the other 
way, and to prove that no town could 
show a better state in regard to out- 
ward morality than Glasgow. No local 
necessity was shown why we should 
sanction in a local Act this wide, this 
formidable alteration in the general 
Criminal Law. We felt that if we 
passed the clause we should be going 
beyond the powers entrusted to us, 
and I unhesitatingly ask the House to 
support the Committee in the action 
taken. 

(2.30.) Mr. McLAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I support the Motion for the 
insertion of the clause. I do not agree 
that all we have to consider is whether 
the Committee was justified. That is 
not what we have to consider. It isa 
matter of indifference to this House, 
from our point of view, whether the 
Committee struck out the clause or not. 
The Committee, in my opinion, were 
probably justified in striking the clause 
out of the Biil, because, as the Chair- 
man of it has said, a Committee should 
only pass cl@uses embodying new prin- 
ciples of law when there are certain 
reasons, some of which he named, for 
doing so. Therefore the Committee 
may have been right in rejecting the 
clause and giving notice to the House 
that it has done so. But now it is for 
the House to consider whether, on the 
merits of the case, it will not re-insert 
it, as the Glasgow Corporation desires. 
The Corporation itself practically 
unanimously wishes for the re-intro- 
duction of this clause, and on the 9th 
May, acting as the Police Commis- 
sioners, it passed a resolution thanking 
Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P., for the pro- 
posed restoration of the clause relating 
to persons found in brothels for im- 
moral purposes, and it also resolved to 
send a copy of the resolution to the 
Members of Parliament for the City, 
with a request to them to support the 
action of the hon. Member. That 
shows that the Corporation of Glasgow 
desire this clause to be inserted in the 
Bill. For my own part I think it is a 
good clause, and one that should be 
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made the general law of the country ; 
but before that is done I think it is 
desirable that in the second City of the 

Empire this clause should be tried as 
an experiment. The Glasgow Corpora- 
tion has for years been interested in 
repressive legislation of this class, and 

Iam told by Glasgow citizens that the 
effect of it has been highly advan- 
tageous to the morals of the town. If 
that had not been the result, the Cor- 
poration would not desire to go further 
with it. The fact that they do 
desire this clause is the strongest 
possible evidence that can be given 
to the House that this repressive legis- 
lation has been a success so far. It 
seems to me that the passage from the 
evidence which the Chairman of the 
Police and Sanitary Regulations Com- 
mittee quoted proves the whole case for 
the Glasgow Corporation. The hon. 
Member for Wigan (Mr. F. S. Powell) 
stated that the evidence in support of 
this clause was that the brothels of 
Glasgow would cease to exist if the 
Corporation had power to punish their 
patrons. What could tell more strongly 
in favour of such a clause? I presume 
it is the desire of this House that these 
places should cease to exist. If that is 
not so, let the House repeal the law 
which makes them illegal in England. 
They are illegal in this country, and I 
presume the defenders of law and order 
on the other side of the House wish the 
law to be carried out. Well, we have 
evidence that if this clause is inserted 
the law will be carried into effect, and 
therefore, Sir, I do urge this House to 
accept this clause. At all events it is 
our intention to divide the House upon 
it. 

*(2.34.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, 
W.): I wish to say a few words in 
support of the proposal to insert this 
clause in the Glasgow Police Bill. Any 
effort to restrict the traffic referred to 
in the clause should have, I feel, the 
warmest sympathy of the House. It 
is said that this clause is not required ; 
but the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee points in the opposite direction. 
I think it would be an advantage rather 
than otherwise to try the working of 
this clause in certain towns rather than 
wait for it to be applied to the whole 
country. Exceptional legislation has 
been tried in a great many places. That 
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has particularly been the case with 
regard to my own country. If there is 
one evil against which exceptional 
legislation should be tried, I think it is 
that which this clause points at. I 
do not know a worse crime than that 
which condemns the unfortunate 
inmates of these houses to a fate worse 
than death itself. And then we ought 
to remember the deplorable results 
which the existence of these houses 
have upon property in the neighbour- 
hood. Very often persons find the 
value of their property greatly reduced, 
if not swept away altogether, on account, 
of some of these brothels being opened 
in their midst. I believe a law such 
as is embodied in this clause will pro- 
tect localities from the opening of such 
infamous dens. I, for one, would 
most heartily support the application 
of such a measure to the whole country, 
but I believe that is not possible at the 
present time. We have, however, an 
opportunity of now trying—in accord- 
ance with the wish of the inhabitants 
of Glasgow —an experiment of this 
kind, and I believe it will tend to the 
best results all over the country. 

(2.38.) Mr. JOHN WILSON (Lan- 
ark, Govan): I wish to take some part 
in this discussion as a citizen of Glasgow, 
and as representing a part of the City 
of Glasgow. It has been pointed out 
by previous speakers that the action of 
the police of that city has been success- 
ful in ridding the streets of open pros- 
titution, and the authorities are now 
desirous of endeavouring to root out 
those places which are given up to the 
purposes of immorality. I wish to take 
this opportunity of thanking my hon 
Friend (Mr. H. J. Wilson) for his 
courage in standing up for this clause. 
The Police Bill for the city has been 
thoroughly thrashed out by the Local 
Authorities, and I think this House 
will consider that they know best 
what is required for Glasgow, and I 
hope that hon. Members on both 
sides will vote in favour of the 
clause. A great deal has been said by 
the Chairman of the Committee and by 
the hon. Member for West Aberdeenshire 
(Dr. Farquharson) about interfering 
with the general law. Well, if the 
general law of the land is such that 
these houses cannot be suppressed, the 
sooner it is altered the better. But I 
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fail to see that this clause will interfere 
in the slightest degree with the general 
law, and I hope this House will agree 
to it. 
(2.40.) Mr. STANSFELD (Hali- 
fax) : I hope this House will favourably 
consider and adopt the clause which 
has been proposed by my hon. Friend 
(Mr. H. J. Wilson). We have no fault 
—I do not see how the House could 
find any fault—with the way in which 
the rejection of the clause has been 
moved by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and seconded by the hon. Mem- 
berfor West Aberdeenshire. At the same 
time, I am not able to agree with the 
reasons of those hon. Gentlemen. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Wigan 
(Mr. F. S. Powell) began by saying that 
the Committee were restricted by cer- 
tain terms, I think, in the order of 
reference. Hon. Gentlemen felt them- 
selves to a certain degree bound 
what they understood to be the view 
of the House in appointing the Com- 
mittee, and they are perfectly entitled 
to that view. But I wish to point out 
that my hon. Friend himself said that 
the Committee felt themselves bound— 
as a Committee appointed by this House 
for a certain specific purpose—not to 
introduce any change in the general 
law unless the general law was shown 
to be unsatisfactory in its nature. Now 
that is part of the case. We hold it 
to be eminently unsatisfactory. The 
clause as amended and now placed before 
the House is to this effect—that upon 
the conviction of any person of having 
kept, managed, used, or knowingly suf- 
fered to be used, any building, or part 
of any building, for the purpose of 
harbouring prostitutes, that upon these 
persons being convicted under these 
circumstances any person found in the 
building or part of the building 
referred to in the complaint at the 
time, if it is proved to the satisfaction 
of the magistrate that he was there for 
an immoral purpose, shall be subject 
to a penalty of £5. I want to know 
if that is a serious invasion of what is 
called the general law on this subject? 
Now, if it be right that the brothel 
keeper, the mere agent of those who 
employ him, should be convicted and 
imprisoned for keeping the place, is it 
not to be argued that his clients, or 
customers, or employers, who are found 
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upon that place at that moment, and 
who are adjudged to be there for a 
guilty >. should be punished also, 
instead of being allowed to go scot free ? 
Another proposition advanced in oppo- 
sition to this clause was that there 
should be local circumstances suggested 
when a law of this kind is sought to be 
applied to one locality. Local circum- 
stances that fully justify the clause 
have been brought before the House 
by my hon. Friends on this side. 
For years the Corporation of Glas- 
gow have been endeavouring, as far 
as possible, to repress immorality ia 
the brothels and streets of that city. 
They have successfully administered 
the existing law as far as it suffices, 
and they now ask you for a moderate 
addition to their powers. Is that not 
a local circumstance which ought to be 
sufficient to justify special legislation ? 
Now, I must point out how exceedingly 
moderate and sensible this proposal 
is. First of all, there is the amplest 
evidence that the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion desires it, and the House has 
listened to one hon. Member for 
Glasgow who has spoken in favour of 
it. Secondly, it has been shown that 
the principle of this proposal, at any 
rate, is incorporated in the general law. 
It is analagous to the law under which 
gamblers are seized in the gaming house,, 
and let me point out that persons found 
in a private club are treated as partici- 
pants in the offence, which may be 
taking place there. And then let the 
House mark the exceeding carefulness 
and moderation of this proposal. It 
does not provide that any person found 
at any time in these places shall be: 
liable to severe punishment, but it pro- 
vides that when a brothel keeper is con- 
victed his customers shall not go free. 
The Chairman of the Committee has 
said that the Committee felt bound not 
to entertain this proposal by the terms 
of the Order of Reference, and they ask 
the House not to entertain it. Ido not 
see that it would imply a want of con- 
fidence in the Committee if the House, 
in view of the representations of the 
Glasgow Corporation, did accept this 
proposal, considering that the Coim- 
mitttee felt themselves restricted from 
entertaining or discussingit. The Cor- 
poration of Glasgow are inclined in this 
case to make what my hon. Friends. 
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call a useful experiment in an admir- 
able direction, and I think we 
should assist them to do _ so. 


I hope this House will take this view, 
or the view may be forced upon them 
in a way which will, perhaps, suit right 
hon. Gentlemen no better than the 
present. I would ask the House not 
to refuse a moderate proposal of this 
kind from a Corporation which has a 
high character and a long experience 
which entitles it to make the demand. 

(2.51.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College) : I cannot allow this question 
to go to a Division without stat- 
ing why I shall support this clause. 
Analogous powers have been granted 
with respect to the shebeens, and 
when a police raid is made on 
them the persons who are found 
in the shebeen are liable to be 
brought before a magistrate and 
punished. That is precisely what is 
proposed here, and the penalty is not a 
severe one. You subject the people 
found in a disorderly house to a fine of 
£4, and that is a penalty which is 
attached to all sorts of petty offences. 
The inmates of an over-crowded room 
can be proceeded against, and anyone 
who has looked through police legis- 
lation will have noticed that where 
the punishment of a fine is imposed, 
£5 is a very common maximum, 
and I do not see why it shoild 
not be attached to cases of this 
kind. No one will deny that the action 
of the Glasgow Corporation in endea- 
vouring tc suppress disorderly houses 
is a laudable one. They have succeeded 
to a large extent, and I am glad to 
have the support of the hon. Member 
for Govan (Mr. John Wilson) in stating 
that a number of these disorderly 
houses have been driven outside the 
city, and the occupants have taken 
refuge in other places. This is emi- 
nently a matter on which the citizens 
of Glasgow should be consulted, and 
the constitutional exponents of their 
wants must be the Town Council. 
This Bill has not been sent up here 
without ample discussion in the Town 
Council, and a large number of the 


clauses have been the subject of 
very considerable discussion. The Bill 
has beén before the Committee 


for more than a year; and when 
it is remembered that the Town Council 
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of Glasgow have passed a unanimous 
vote thanking the hon. Member who 
has brought this matter forward, and 
asking the Scotch Members to assist 
him in the retention of this clause, and 
that this has been done without any 
protest on the part of any section of the 
people of Glasgow, I think it will be ad- 
mitted that a strong case has been 
made out. There is, unquestionably, 
a strong feeling in Glasgow that the 
Corporation should be entrusted with 
these powers, and I see no reason why 
they should not. 

(2.55.) Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I cannot help expressing 
surprise that no Member of the Go- 
vernment has spoken on this matter, 
There is the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, the Home Secye- 
tary himself, and several other officials, 
and yet they say nothing about the in- 
tentions of the Government. I want to 
know whether the Lord Advocate, as 
counsel for the Established Church of 
Scotland, is prepared to oppose this 
clause? The City of Glasgow is en- 
deavouring to deal with a great and 
crying national evil, and it asks that the 
law, as it relates to these places, shall 
be assimilated to the law in other 
matters of the same kind. We have 
been told that the Committee threw out 
this clause; but if they did so because 
they felt that the powers conferred upon 
them by this House did not permit 
them to deal with it, I would remind 
the House that our powers are not 
limited in that way; and, further than 
that, it would not be inconsistent for 
any Member of the Committee who in 
Committee voted against this clause, 
for the reasons I have stated, to now 
support the clause before the House. 
No one can deny that the House is 
perfectly competent to deal with this 
matter, and I think this is a very reason- 
able, moderate, just, and wise proposal, 
It seems to me that when a clause 
comes before us with the local claiins 
that this does, it is curious that it 
should be opposed, but that 
the Government should sit _ still 
and no doubt silently vote against 
this clause without stating their reasons 
for it is more than I can understand. I 
would move the Adjournment of the 
Debate rather than that the matter 
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should pass like this ; but, as I see the 

Under Secretary (Mr. Stuart Wortley) 
is about to rise, I will give way to 
him. 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruart Worttey, Shef- 
field, Hallam): No one in this House 
has better reason than the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down to know 
the views of the Government on this 
question, for no one has more fully 
or more recently availed himself 
of their known views as the point 
of procedure here raised. The 
opinion of the Government is that alte- 
rations in the Criminal Law of this 
far-reaching nature should not be made 
in Private Bills on evidence that is not 
before the House. and cannot be before 
the House. This clause comes before 
the House in a doubly bad position. It 
comes before the House as an altera- 
tion in the general law in the direction 
of creating a new offence, and also in 
the position of having been rejected by 
the Committee which this House has 
specially selected for the purpose of 
ascertaining on sworn testimony, and 
with the assistance of skilled counsel, 
whether there does exist in this par- 
‘ticular case any local need for legisia- 
‘tion. It comes before this House like 
a charge ata Court of Assize which 
has been thrown out by the Grand 
Jury. We had a recent experience in the 
Eastbourne case of the unwillingness of 
the House to make a special exception 
in the Criminal Law—an unwilling- 
ness strenuously counselled in the 
very quarter from which this clause 
is now pressed upon us. I submit 
that the House will do well not to 
entertain such a very far-reaching pro- 
posal, except in connection with a 
measure intended to apply it to the 
whole of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

*(3.0.) Earn COMPTON (York, 
W.R., Barnsley): I must say, after 
-having listened to the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stuart Wortley), 
that this case is not on all-fours with 
the Eastbourne case. The two are 


entirely different. The Eastbourne case 
was practically a proposal to rescind a 
special law granted to a certain locality. 
What we are now asked to do is to give 
additional powers to carry out the law 
which exists everywhere at the present 
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moment. These disorderly houses re- 
quire police supervision and the 
strong arm of the law; and the 


ordinary law has been well tried in 
Glasgow with a view of bringing some 
sort of order into these houses, or, at 
all events, to keep them within the 
limits of the law. The Corporation 
come now and ask us for additional 
powers to carry out the law. The hon. 
Gentleman said the Committee threw 
out this clause like the Grand Jury 
throw out a bill at an Assize ; but here, 
again, I contend that the cases are 
entirely different. If it were explained 
that the Committee threw out this 
clause because they thought it did not 
come within the province of the inquiry 
that had been placed before them, that 
would make an important difference. 
It seems to me it is perfectly open to 
the House to give additional powers 
to a municipal body in order to put 
down gross immorality which they find 
cannot be put down without these 
additional powers. It does not require 
any great alteration in the Criminal 
Law, and I think it is a pity that the 
Government will not assist in these 
small alterations of the law to facilitate 
the action of the Local Authorities in 
putting down the immorality which 
exists in all the large towns. As far as I 
can understand, we are only asking 
that Glasgow should have powers which 
practically exist elsewhere ; but if it 
were a question of stretching a point 
and giving extra powers to a great 
municipality, I think we might trust 
them, and the only thing I regret is 
that they have not the power to do 
what they ask without coming to this 
House. It seems to me that every- 
one who is anxious that immo- 
rality shall be restrained as much 
as possible in our large towns should 
support this clause which has been 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Holmfirth (Mr. H. J. Wilson), and 
I must once more express my regret 
that the Government should have 
stated in such very strong language 
their opinion that this clause would be 
a bad thing. 

(3.5.) Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I shall vote in the same 
Lobby as my noble Friend who has 
just sat down (Earl Compton); 
but I scarcely agree with a single word 
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he has said. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that this Police and 
Sanitary Regulations Committee was 
appointed by this House in order to 
prevent unwise extensions of the Com- 
mon Law. A number of very extraor- 
dinary proposals were made in Private 
Bills, and Mr. Hopwood, who is no 
longer a Member of this House, ob- 
tained the appointment of this Com- 
mittee in order to restrict the practice 
and to prevent such cases in the future. 
The Chairman of the Committee has 
made a speech this afternoon, and has 
rested his opposition to the clause en- 
tirely upon the motives which prompted 
the institution of the Committee. He 
said that the Committee could not, 
under the powers delegated to them, 
entertain this clause. I think he is 
entirely right. The Committee could 
not have accepted this clause and 
allowed it to remain in the Bill. But 
what the Committee could not do, we, 
the House, are perfectly at liberty to 
do. It is said that this is a question of 
law, and it is a proposal to make that 
an offence which is not now an offence. 
But we can look at the proposal on its 
merits and see whether this proposal 
is one that we are bound to resist, 
because it will be local in its application. 
The proposal is that when the keeper 
of a disorderly house is convicted of 
keeping a disorderly house, the persons 
found in the house—and I take it that 
tke clause applies to both males and 
females—for the purpose of disorderly 
conduct, and who by their presence may 
be said to promote disorderly conduct, 
may be subject to penalties. As the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) pointed out, 
there is a precedent for legislation of 
this kind in the Gaming House Act, 
and there is a precedent in the legis- 
lation which was directed against bear- 
baiting, cock-fighting, and other amuse- 
ments of that kind, under which not 
only the persons who promoted them 
were punishable, but the persons 
who assisted and encouraged by 
their presence were also liable 
to limited penalties. Now, the 
Corporation of Glasgow, after much 
‘discussion and much deliberation, come 
to the House and ask, in order that they 
may prevent the commission of that 
which is an offence under the general 
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law, that they should be allowed to 
try a legal experiment. I confess I 
think there is much to be said in favour 
of making this the general law, and as 
it is desired by Glasgow with such 
unanimity, I am prepared to assent to 
it. It has been said that this is a new 
crime, but there is a great difference 
between crimes and mere police 
offences, and I see no objection to the 
clause, and I shall vote in its favour if 
it comes to a Division. 

*(3.9.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): All of us who have been at work 
in the cause of social improvement will 
realise that some effort is needed to do 
away with a great deal of the im- 
morality that exists. It isan unsavoury 
subject, and I am sorry to say that no 
one can speak on these matters with- 
out being regarded as an enthusiast, 
but we must recognise the fact that 
something must be done to improve 
the state of affairs in this country. 
I do not say that this is what we want, 
but it is an experiment determined 
upon by a large and influential body of 
men who can have no other wish than 
the improvement of the morality of the 
great city which they are elected to 
govern, and I shall be glad to support 
the proposal. 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON: My hon. 
Friend has asked why the Lord Ad- 
vocate has not spoken. I can tell him. 
It is because the Scotch Office has no 
objection to the clause. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. 
J. Pearson) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The hon. 
Member is in error. The Scotch Office 
reported against the clause on the 
ground that it was an invasion of the 
general law. 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON: The Com- 
mittee were told in the Report from 
the Scotch Office, which I have in my 
hand, that the clause was too stringent 
and ought to be modified, and this very 
important modification was made, that 
whereas at first the burden of proof was 
thrown on the accused to show he was 
not there for an immoral purpose, in 
the form in which the clause is now pre- 
sented the burden of proof is thrown on 
the accuser. A representative from the 
Scotch Office was present to assist the 
Committee, and he stated that in its 
modified form there would be no ob- 
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jection tothe clause. I find no fault with 
the Committee and entirely agree in what 
has been said by most of the speakers 
that those who felt hampered by the 
Instruction of the House might very 
well vote against the clause in the 
Committee, and yet vote in support of it 
in the House. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) : I 
sympathise very much with the general 
object of those who support this pro- 
posal ; but I think it wants more con- 
sideration than it has yet received, as 
it is a most serious alteration of the 
law. In it two distinct offences are 
dealt with. One is keeping and 
systematically using a house as an im- 
proper house, and the other is the pro- 
posal to convict anybody who is there, 
not for the purpose of assisting in keep- 
ing the house, but for an immoral 
purpose. You do not in the second part 
of the clause connect the mind of 
the person you propose to punish with 
the substantial offence—the intention 
to keep an immoral] house—struck at in 
the first part of the clause ; it creates 
an offence quite distinct from that 
which is the subject of the earlier part 
of the clause. The first part deals with 
persons having kept, managed, used, or 
knowingly suffered to be used, any 
building for the purpose of harbouring 
prostitutes for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion. That is one thing, but when you 
deal with the people found in the 
building, it is a different kind of offence. 
The clause seems to me to be another 
illustration of the immense difficulty of 
trying to alter the general law in special 
Statutes ; and, while I am in sympathy 
with every attempt to improve the 
condition of our great towns, I do not 
see my way to support my hon. Friends 
in the case of this particular clause. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I do not like to go to a Divi- 
sion without expressing my reasons for 
opposing the clause. In Glasgow, I am 
glad to say, we have thoroughly pure 
streets—streets as free from trouble as 
any town I know; but this clause, which 
is now being discussed, does not give 
any additional power to the authorities 
either to clear the streets or put down 
brothels or disorderly houses. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken is 
under a slight misapprehension as to 
that. The police have most stringent 
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houses. This clause does not give 
additional power to deal with these 
houses, but the power to deal with 
individuals who frequent them—that 
is to say, it makes sexual immorality in 
itself a punishable offence in any 
man or woman. I think that is 
too strong a clause to bring in 
in a Private Bill, even for the second 
city of the Empire. It is a matter 
for argument as regards the general 
law of the land ; but I do not see that 
it is possible, either as a matter of 
general policy, or considering the 
amount of discussion the provision has 
had in Glasgow, to bring in a clause so 
new and going back so completely to 
ecclesiastical discipline as this would 
be. Therefore, while I fully recognise 
the spirit in which those who support 
the clause are acting, I do not feel that 
it would be safe to support it. No 
evidence whatever was given in support 
of it before the Committee, except an 
expression of opinion on the part of a 
member of the Town Council that 
thereby brothels, and, I suppose, im- 
morality altogether, would be put down. 
I do not think we have any sufficient 
foundation for making such a great 
change in the general law. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) : 
I think the last speaker has entirely 
mistaken the purpose of the clause. It 
is not intended to put down sexual 
immorality ; you never can do that. 
Why I support the clause is because it 
appears to be the only manly and 
Christian way in which this subject 
can be dealt with. You have already 
abundant means of punishing the 
wretched creatures who keep these 
dens of infamy, but there is one class 
you do not touch, and that is the men 
who take the money to these places 
and keep them in being. If the law is 
strong enough to deal with the people 
who take the wages of infamy, let 
us have the common honesty and 
decent courage to strike at those men, 
who now go free, whose patronage 
keeps these hells in existence. It is 
because I believe that the clause will 
strike at the root of the evil that Ishall 
vote for it. 

Motion agreed to. 

Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 
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QUESTIONS. 





GIVING SECURITY FOR COSTS IN 
COUNTY COURTS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
. he is aware that, while suitors resident 
in England and Ireland can sue a 
debtor in Scotland without giving 
security for costs, a person resident in 
Scotland or Ireland suing a debtor in 
an English County Court is compelled, 
under Order 5, Rule 7, to find security 
for costs to the satisfaction of the 
Registrar before a summons is issued ; 
and whether he will endeavour to get 
this anomaly rectified ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrew's 
Universities) : I was not aware of the 
existence of any such difference in 
practice as is referred to until I saw 
the question of the hon. Member, and 
I cannot, therefore, believe that any 
widespread grievance exists. I will, 
however, look into the matter. 


NEW POST OFFICE IN LISBURN. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
when it is proposed to commence the 
erection of the new post office in 
Lisburn ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) (who replied): The Board 
of Public Works in Ireland report that 
they expect to make a contract in July 
next for the erection of the new post 
office at Lisburn. 


THE AUSTRALIAN MAILS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
‘terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he can state the 
amount paid last year for the convey- 
ance of the Australian mails on twenty- 
six occasions by ordinary express train 
from Naples to Calais ; whether he can 
state the amount which would have 
been payable if those mails had been 
sent by the special express service from 
Brindisi to Calais; whether he can 
state, or estimate, the weights of letters 
and other mail matter respectively 
which arrived from Australia by the 
last Orient Steam Navigation Com- 
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pany’s vessel at Naples, and which 
were transmitted overland to Calais for 
London; and whether he will take 
into consideration the fact that the 
amount paid for letters by the special 
train from Calais to Brindisi, and vice 
versd, is ten francs eighty cents. per 
kilogramme, against four francs per 
kilogramme for letters charged by 
ordinary express train from Naples or 
Brindisi to Calais, and also to the fact 
that the Australian mails ar-iving in 
Naples, and forwarded thence by the 
ordinary express trains, arrive in Lon- 
don from two to four days under con- 
tract time ? 

Mr. FORWOOD (who replied) : The 
answer to the first paragraph is 
£5,265 ; to the second £10,089; to the 
third, letters and postcards 1,469]bs. 
7oz., other articles 14,126lbs. 240z. ; 
to the fourth, the amount paid for 
letters by the special train isnot exactly 
ten francs eighty centimesakilogramme, 
but ten francs forty centimes. The 
coutract with the Orient Company is 
not for delivery in London, but at 
Naples. The average period of arrival 
at Naples before contract time in 1891 
was two days nine hours, and of the 
Peninsular and Oriental at Brindisi 
two days two hours. The conditions 
of the service are not identical. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS ON THE GOLD 
COAST, 


Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies what was the 
date of the last Report from the 
Governor of the Gold Coast respecting 
political prisoners confined in that 
Colony; at what intervals has he in- 
structions to report on their condition, 
place of confinement, and cause of de- 
tention, and how often has he done so 
since the year 1883; how many poli- 
tical prisoners have been tried and 
convicted by the ordinary law, and how 
many detained under cat Anata of the 
Gold Coast Legislative Council since 
the year 1883, how many have died in 
confinement since that date, and how 
many have been released; are there 
any persons now detained against whom 
no charge has been preferred, and, if 
so, how many, and since when; is 
Bo Amponsam, late King of Denkera, 
against whom a charge was made and 
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dismissed, and who was detained under 
Ordinance No. 5 of 1888, still im- 
prisoned, and is Geraldo de Lima, 
against whom a charge of murder was 
not substantiated and who was detained 
under Ordinance 15 of 1884, still im- 
prisoned ; and, if so, will he be brought 
to trial or discharged; what legal 
means is there existing at the Gold 
Coast of testing the legality of the 
arrest or detention of political prisoners 
in that Colony; and will he lay upon 
the Table the most recent Report from 
the Governor on these matters ? 

*Tus UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Baron 
H. pe Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): The date of the last Report is 
28th July, 1891. The Governor has 
instructions, as I stated in my reply to 
the hon. Member on the 2nd instant, 
to report every six months. These 
instructions were given by despatch 
dated 20th May, 1891. The Governor 
will be asked to supply the information 
mentioned in the third paragraph of 
the question. The fourth paragraph 
was answered by me on the 2nd instant. 
There are five Gold Coast political 
prisoners against whom no charge has 
been preferred before the Courts, as 
their offences are not such as the 
Courts could properly take cognizance 
of ; but their release would be dangerous 
to the peace and order of the Colony 
and Protectorate. Bo Amponsam, ex- 
King of Denkera, died in Elmina Castle 
of cerebral apoplexy on 15th November, 
1890. Geraldo de Lima is still detained 
as a prisoner. He cannot now be 
brought to trial, and in the Report of 
July last the Governor stated that he 
could not recommend his _ release. 
The subsequent Report which should 
have been sent in January has not yet 
been received, probably owing to the 
Governor’s recent illness from influenza; 
but it has been called for. For infor- 
mation with regard to Geraldo de 
Lima’s past history, I may refer the 
hon. Member to the Blue Book (C. 4477) 
of July, 1885, which will show what a 
dangerous character he is. The 
answer to the sixth paragraph is 
that there are no legal means. It has 
long been recognised by successive 
Governments that, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the West African 
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to arrest and detain persons in custody 
under authority conferred by special 
legislation. The exercise of this power 
has, however, always been most care- 
fully watched by the Secretary of State, 
and has only been resorted to when 
absolutely necessary for the safety of 
the Colony. As regards the last para- 
graph, the Report merely records the 
Governor’s opinion that at the date at 
which it was written it would not be 
possible to release the prisoners ; but I 
will show the Report to the hon. 
Member if he desires it. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: I beg to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he has seen a letter recently published 
in the Gold Coast newspaper by Geraldo 
de Lima,~ appealing to the English 
people for justice, having failed to get 
any justice from several appeals to the 
Government ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I have not 
seen the article to which the hon. 
Member refers. But if the hon. Mem- 
ber will read the Blue BookI have 
mentioned he will find that Geraldo de 
Lima is one of the most dangerous 
characters in the country. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: What is 
the date of it ? 

*“Baron H. p—E WORMS: July, 1885. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: But does 
the right hon. Gentleman suppose that 
the Members of this House are to 
believe all that is stated by the 
Governor ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 


Shipping Act. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the constant breaches of the 
Merchant Shipping Act in the ports of 
Shields and Sunderland by boarding 
masters, and particularly by one board- 
ing master named Charles Nielson, of 
South Shields; whether he is aware: 
that Nielson conveyed ten foreigners 
from South Shields to Sunderland, 
placed them on board a tug, subse- 
quently transporting them to the ss. 
Burlington, in the Sunderland Roads, 
and that the deputy shipping master 
signed such men, well knowing that 
they were supplied in contravention of 
the 147th section of the Merchant 
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Shipping Act, which provides that it 
shall be unlawful for any person other 
than the owner, or master, or mate of 
the ship, or some person who is a bond 
fide servant, to supply seamen under 
such circumstances; and whether the 
President of the Board of Trade will 
enforce the above section of the Act by 
taking proceedings against the boarding 
master for supplying men as aforesaid 
and also against the deputy shipping 
master for signing on men so supplied ? 
*Tuoe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): The Seamen’s and Fire- 
men’s Union have drawn my attention 
to the case of the ss. Burlington. I 
have received a report from the Super- 
intendent of Mercantile Marine at Sun- 
derland, from which it appears that 
the master of the ship made all the 
necessary arrangements with the office 
of the Shipping Federation for obtain- 
ing the crew, and that it was at his 
request that the crew signed on board 
the vessel. In these circumstances, I 
do not at present think it is a case for 
a prosecution ; but before deciding, I 
have directed further inquiries to be 
made as to the position and action of 
Nielson in the matter. 


CADASTRAL SURVEY OF BEHAR. 

Sm R. LETHBRIDGE (Kensing- 
ton, N.): I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for India whether the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has 
decided to push on the operations for 
a Cadastral Survey of Behar, notwith- 
standing the serious distress prevailing 
there, and the adverse opinion of 
nearly the whole of the local officers; 
whether the Government of Bengal has 
received urgent protests against the 
measure from the representatives of 
the tenant cultivators of the province, 
and whether the Board of Revenue has 
stated to the Lieutenant-Governor that, 
certainly in one district, and probably 
in others, ‘‘a general enhancement of 
rent might result from the Survey” ; 
whether the Lieutenant-Governor has 
admitted that the result of the Survey 
will be ‘“‘an increase of the rents now 
paid by the most influential among 
them ” (the cultivators), and whether, 
on the occasion of an experimental 
Survey made in Behar, the tenants 
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ran away on the approach of the Survey 
party, and what is the total amount of 
the estimated cost of the Survey in the 
four districts of North Behar that will 
fallon the cultivators, and through what 
agency, in howlong a time, and by what 
instalments, will this charge be exacted 
from them ? 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, 
Lancashire,Southport): (1.) The present 
intention is to begin the Survey in parts 
of two districts of North Behar in 
October next, by which time, if the 
coming rainy season is favourable, the 
distress will have abated. The Secre- 
tary of State is not aware of the ad- 
verse opinion of nearly the whole of 
the local officers. (2.) Representations 
againt the Survey have been re- 
ceived, and publicly answered by the 
Local Government in Bengal. It is 
the case that the Board reported that 
there might be an enhancement of rent 
in the Champarun District. (3.) The 
words quoted are to be found in a 
letter from the Bengal Government. 
The officer who made the experimental 
Survey reported that the ryots, as soon 
as they understood the matter— 

“ Attended the Survey work readily, and 

took pains to see that their lands and rents 
were correctly recorded—they took an interest 
in the proceedings, and recognised the value 
of the record.” 
(4.) Neither the proportion of the cost 
that will fall upon the ryots nor the 
manner and mode of incidence have 
yet been settled. The whole cost of 
the work is not expected to exceed 
eight annas per acre. 

Sm R. LETHBRIDGE: Arising out 
of the answer of my hon. Friend, I 
should like to ask him whether the 
House is to understand that this 
Cadastral Survey has not been com- 
menced and will not be commenced 
until the failure or otherwise of the 
coming monsoon has been established, 
that is to say not until October ; and 
is it a fact that no appointment to the 
headship of this Survey has been made 
in Bengal? 

*Mr. CURZON: The latter part of 
the question of the hon. Gentleman is 
new, and I shall be glad if he will 
put it down on the Paper. With 
regard to the first part of the question, 
it is the case that the Survey will 
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not commence, as I said in the opening 
words of my reply, till October next. 
Whether its commencement will or will 
not depend upon the nature of the 
monsoon I cannot say at this moment ; 
but I believe myself that it will not 
depend upon that factor. 


Sm R. LETHBRIDGE: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India when the Return ordered 8th 
March will be printed, giving the 
‘Correspondence between the India 
‘Office and the Government of India 
-on the proposed Cadastral Survey of 
Behar ? 


*Mr. CURZON: The Return moved 
for by the hon. Member, ordered 8th 
March, has not been ordered to be 
printed ; but the printing of it is not a 
‘matter over which the Secretary of 
State has any control. Perhaps the 
hon. Member will communicate with 
‘the proper authorities. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE FRENCH 
SHORE BILL. 


Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether, as reported 
in the Times of the 16th instant, the 
Newfoundland Assembly have rejected 
the French Shore Bill, and whether 
it is correct that that Bill was altered 
after three of the delegates, Messrs. 
Emerson, Movine, and Munroe, had 
left London ; and, if so, to what extent 
the Bill has been altered, and why ? 


Baron H. pe WORMS: The Bill 
has been thrown out. The three dele- 
gates named left while the negotiations 
were in progress ; when, of course, the 
Bill had not assumed its final form. 
But the Premier, Sir William White- 
way, and Mr. Harvey, who is alsoa 
Member of the Colonial Government, 
remained, and were distinctly under- 
stood to hold full power to continue 
the discussion, otherwise the negotia- 
tions must have come to an end. The 
principle of the Bill—namely, the ap- 
pointment of Judicial Commissioners 
and the creation of a Court—had been 
agreed to before the three delegates left, 
and the subsequent alterations related 
to the details of the measure, and could 
not be exvlained within the limits of an 
answer. 
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PETROLEUM IN THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Mr. GROTRIAN (Hull, E.) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, in view of the 
petitions of British shipowners repre- 
senting about five million tons of 
shipping using the Suez Canal, in 
which the shipowners strongly protest 
against the provisional regulations, and 
the proposed authorisation of the pas- 
sage of tank steamers laden with petro- 
leum on the waters of the Canal by 
reason of its climatic and other excep- 
tional conditions; and, in view of the 
fact that the shipowners’ protests have 
been sustained to the fullest in the 
Report of the eminent petroleum au- 
thorities, Sir Frederick Abel and Mr. 
Boverton Redwood, Her Majesty’s 
Government will instruct the British 
Directors on the Board of the Suez 
Canal to urge, as Directors, upon the 
Suez Canal Company, that the whole 
question shall be re-considered, with 
the object of securing the protection of 
navigation in the Suez Canal ? 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.) had 
notice of the following question: To 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Govern- 
ment have communicated to the other 
Signatory Powers under the Suez Canal 
Charter the fact that British ship- 
owners, representing over five million 
tons, have protested against the pro- 
visional regulations and _ proposed 
authorisation of the passage on the 
waters of the Canal of tank steamers 
laden with petroleum, as a danger 
which threatens the security, the safety, 
and the freedom from interruption of 
the Suez Canal ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrxer, Cumberland, 
Penrith): Perhaps the hon. Member 
for Paddington wi!l allow me to answer 
his question at the same time. In 
answer to the hon. Member for Hull, | 
have to say that the Report of Sir 
Frederick Abel and Mr. Boverton Red- 
wood has been referred to the British 
Directors of the Suez Canal Company. 
In reply to the question of the hon. 
Member for Paddington, I beg to say 
that I think the hon. Member is under 
a misapprehension. There are no 
Signatory Powers to whom the sug- 
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ested communication could be made. 
The original concessions for the forma- 
tion of the Company and for the con- 
struction of the Canal were granted to 
M. de Lesseps by the Viceroy of Egypt 
and confirmed by the Sultan’s Firman. 
So long as the Company complies with 
the stipulation in the Concession of 5th 
January, 1856, to treat the flags of all 
nations equally, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have no locus standi to interfere 
with the decisions of the Company. 
POLYNESIAN LABOUR IN 
QUEENSLAND. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his 
attention has been drawn to the state- 
ments by Mr. Hume Nisbet, that in 
1886 a labour vessel came into the 
Maryborough River 

“Deluged with blood and filled with 
wounded men, through a rising of the cargo 
on board ” ; 
and that violence and ravishments are 
perpetrated by the lawiess crews of 
the labour vessels upon the almost 
nude native women whom they convey 
to the labour plantations ; whether he 
has seen Dr. Paton’s statement made 
in 1889, that at a hospital on the 
Queensland plantations which he visited 
he found the patients to be nothing but 
native women and girls about to be 
confined in child bearing, and that 
many white children were borne by 
them ; and that multitudes of native 
women died at the Queensland plan- 
tation hospitals from abuse on the 
plantations; had the Queensland Go- 
vernment anything but the bare word 
of the ship’s agent and crew as to 
whether returned labourers were landed 
on their own islands and amongst 
their own people ; and whether he has 
seen Dr. Paton’s statement that in one 
case many had been landed on an 
island twenty miles from their home, 
while the ship’s company declared 
they had fulfilled the conditions ; and 
whether many natives were murdered 
through being placed amongst hostile 
tribes; whether it is true that the 
Commissioner of British New Guinea 
has forbidden the recruiting of Kanakas 
from the territory under his juris- 
tion ; is he aware that on the islands 
of the New Hebrides from which these 
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men were recruited twenty-three distinet 
languages are spoken, many of which 
are unknown to anyone but the natives, 
and that in consequence the conditions 
of their engagements could not have 
been explained to the natives; and 
whether in view of these facts, the 
Government still adhere to their 
decision to allow the Act to become 
law ? 


“Baron H. pe WORMS: In answer 
to the first and second paragraphs of the 
hon. Member’s question, my attention 
has not been drawn to the statement 
made by Mr. H. Nisbet, nor have I 
seen that of Dr. Paton of 1889. The 
Secretary of State cannot accept these 
statements as correct without inquiry ; 
but the attention of the Colonial Go- 
vernment shall be drawn to them, 
and they shall be asked to report. 
With regard to the third paragraph, 
the Queensland Government Agent is 
instructed to attend the vessel, and to 
see that the regulations are carried 
out. I believe it is a fact that some 
years ago returned labourers were 
occasionally landed in error upon other 
than their own islands. This arose 
from the difficulty of identifying the 
islands, which were then imperfectly 
known. I have not seen the statement 
of Dr. Paton referred to. As regards 
the fourth paragraph, the prohibition 
of recruiting Kanakas in New Guinea 
is contained in a New Guinea Ordi- 
nance of 1888, which was approved by 
the Queensland Government. In reply 
to the fifth paragraph, I am aware that 
there is a great diversity of languages 
in the islands, and considerable diffi- 
culty has, in the past, been experienced 
as regards interpretation; but this 
difficulty is diminishing, in consequence 
of the large number of labourers who 
have now been returned to their homes 
from Queensland and other places, and 
who are able to explain to their fellows 
the nature of the agreement they are 
entering into. As regards the last 
paragraph, I would call the hon. Mem- 
ber’s attention to a letter from Bishop 
Selwyn, late Bishop of Melanesia, 
which appeared in the Guardian of 4th 
May of this year, in which he says— 

“T cannot help feeling that the indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation of the traffic which has 
been a is likely to do more harm than 
good. It was true of the traffic in its begin- 
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ning. It is not true of the traffic as now con- 


I can add nothing further to the full 
statement I made yesterday. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushceliffe): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Colonial Office is in posses- 
sion of any Report from the Govern- 
ment of Queensland respecting the 
manner in which the Kanaka traffic 
has been carried on since 1886 under 
the Regulations at present in force ; and 
whether he will lay such Report upon 
the Table ? 

*Baron H. pE WORMS: A Report 
has been issued annually since 1889 by 
the Queensland Immigration Depart- 
ment, and printed among the Sessional 
Papers every year. These Reports will 
be included in the Papers to be laid 
before Parliament. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman tell us when he may 
have them ? 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: With the 
least possible delay. I cannot fix the 
date. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: 
Vote on Account ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: 
fix the date; it is impossible. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Revised Regula- 
tions respecting the Kanaka labour 
traffic have been issued by the Govern- 
ment of Queensland ; and whether he 
will lay a copy of these upon the Table, 
and also a copy of the Regulations they 
are intended to supersede ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: The exist- 
ing Regulations will be included in the 
correspondence to be laid before Parlia- 
ment ; and the revised ones, if not received 
in time for that Paper, will be added in 
a supplementary one. A telegram has 
been sent requesting that copies may 
be sent home as soon as settled. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman state whether it is not 
a fact that when he was asked a ques- 
tion on this subject he read a telegram 
to the House stating that these Revised 
Regulations were either issued or were 
about to be issued ? 


Baron H. De Worms 


Before the 


I cannot 
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Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Glouces- 
ter, Cirencester) : Did I not understand 
the right hon. Gentleman yesterday to 
say that he had telegraphed that all these 
Revised Regulations should be sent by 
telegraph, and that they should not be 
sent by post? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: No, I did 
not promise that; I promised to tele- 
graph for them. In reply to the 
previous question, I am not aware that 
these Revised Rules have yet been 
issued, or are in process of revision at 
this moment. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): Per- 
haps it would clear up the matter if I 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
question whether I am right in under- 
standing that there are two sets of 
Papers—first of all, Papers which he 
will lay immediately, and, secondly, 
those Regulations which he will lay 
when they arrive ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: Yes. 

Mr. BRYCE: And will the right 
hon. Gentleman also say when the 
Regulations leave Queensland, and 
when he expects them ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I cannot 
say when they leave Queensland, or 
when they are likely to be here. 

Mr. BRYCE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman undertake to inquire? 

*Baron H. p—eE WORMS: I sent a 
telegram this morning on the subject. 


LIMERICK FISHERMEN AND THE 
CONSERVATORS. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to thé Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he has any informa- 
tion as to the condition of the two 
fishermen, Michael. Cronin and 
M‘Inerney, who were shot by the 
Limerick Fisheries Conservators’ 
bailiffs on the 8th instant; whether 
the revolvers have yet been taken from 
the bailiffs, or is it proposed to do so; 
whether he is aware that these tisher- 
men, who have to live by their calling, 
were duly licensed to fish, and were 
engaged on their own waters when 
the chief bailiffs steam launch ran into 
their nets and destroyed them, and 
when they resisted they were fired 
upon ; and whether he will cause the 
inquiry repeatedly asked for by the 
fishermen into the composition and 
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management of the Fisheries Board to 
be held at once ? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
This question is the subject of legal 
proceedings, and I do not think I can 
add anything to what I said yesterday ; 
but I shall make inquiry. 


LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS IN DERRY. 


Mr. MULHOLLAND  (London- 
‘derry, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether representations in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Labourers (Ireland) Acts have during 
the last six months been received by 
the Limavady Board of Guardians 
from Aghanloo, Myroe, Fruithill, and 
Lislane; whether any improvement 
schemes have been prepared by the 
Sanitary Authority; whéther a memo- 
rial, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Labourers Act, 1891, has been 
received by the Local Government 
Board from any of these districts ; and 
whether it is his intention to obtain a 
Report upon the sanitary condition of 
the cottages in this part of County 
Derry from the Inspector to the Local 
Government Board ? 


Mr. JACKSON: Representations 
have been received by the Limavady 
Board of Guardians from persons 
residing in the districts mentioned. 
The Guardians, after reading reports 
from the medical officers of health, 
decided that new cottages were not 
required in the electoral divisions of 
Aghanloo and Fruithill, there being 
several unoccupied houses in those dis- 
tricts. They also decided that the owners 
of the houses represented tobe unsani- 
tary should put them into a sanitary 
condition. As regards Lislane electoral 
division, the Guardians are of opinion 
that it has a sufficient number of 
houses. In Myroe electoral division 
they are taking steps for the erection 
of two cottages. Representations have 
bee. received by the Local Government 
Board on the subject ; but, under the 
circumstances represented, they have 


‘decided not to interfere at present with 
.the Guardians’ discretion in the cases. 


{17 May, 1892} 
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COAL GAS STILLS, 


Stmr H. ROSCOE (Manchester, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he is aware that 
several prosecutions have been and are 
being conducted by the Inland Revenue 
against Gas Companies, especially that 
in Sunderland, and against certain 
chemical manufacturers of the products 
of coal gas, for infringing an Act passed 
in 1846 (9 and 10 Vic., c. 90) making it 
compulsory for every person keeping a 
“still” to take out a licence for the 
same, and pay a duty of 10s. per 
annuin, and in default a penalty not 
exceeding £50; whether stills for the 
manufacture of gas products have been 
in use for upwards of thirty years with- 
out any attempt to tax them; whether 
such stills come under the Revenue Act 
for the prevention of the manufacture 
of spirits by unlicensed persons; and 
whether, if the Inland Revenue wish to 
tax a piece of apparatus which is not 
used for distilling spirit, he will direct 
the preparation of an Act of Parlia- 
ment for the special purpose, instead of 
permitting an old Act to be used in such 
cases ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. GoscHen, 5St. 
George's, Hanover Square): There has 
been a prosecution against the Sunder- 
land Gas Company at the instance of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
for recovery of the penalty of £50 im- 
posed by the Act 9 and 10 Vic. cap. 90, 
for keeping a still without a licence. 
The prosecution was heard on the 6th 
inst. and dismissed, and a special case 
is to be stated for the opinion of the 
Queen’s Bench Division as to whether 
the still used by the Company is a still 
for the keeping of which a licence is 
required under the Act. In the opinion 
of the Board of Revenue these stills 
are capable of being used for the pro- 
duction of spirit. But as the matter is 
still swb judice, I will not express any 
opinion upon it. 


CONVICTS IN CHATHAM PRISON. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether James M‘Kevitt, 
sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servi- 
tude at the Live 1 Assizes, 1881, is 
still confined in Chatham Prison; why 
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was he not removed to Portland Prison 
with the treason felony convicts ; when 
will he be entitled to discharge on a 
ticket-of-leave ; how has he been em- 
ployed from his conviction to the pre- 
sent; and was he examined by the 
visitors who took evidence in Chatham 
Prison in 1890 as to the treatment of 
treason felony prisoners then confined 
there ; if not, for what special reason 
was he omitted ? The hon. Gentleman 
also had notice of the following ques- 
tion : To ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he will state 
where the prisoners John Duff, Thomas 
Callan, and Michael Harkins, whose 
names are given in the Report of the 
19th April, 1890, relating to the treat- 
ment of prisoners in Chatham, are at 
present confined; and what was the 
date of their convictions and length of 
their sentences ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): The con- 
vict James M’Kevitt is still at Chatham 
Prison, but will shortly be removed to 
Portland. Arrangements have been 
proceeding for closing Chatham Prison, 
and many convicts have been transferred 
to other prisons ; M’Kevitt has hitherto 
not been one of them. There has been 
no special reason for retaining him at 
Chatham. On Ist April, 1893, he will 
be entitled to discharge, supposing that 
his conduct has been good. He has 
been employed as a labourer and as a 
cleaner. He was not examined by the 
visitors at Chatham in 1890, whose 
report states that he was in the infirmary 
at the time, and that he had informed 
the Chairman that he had no complaint 
to make, except as to his sentence. 
John Duff was convicted cn 12th No- 
vember, 1885, was sentenced to twenty 
years’ penal servitude, and is now at 
Portland Prison. Thomas Callan was 
convicted on 30th January, 1888, was 
sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servi- 
tude, and is now at Chatham Prison. 
Michael Harkins was convicted on 
30th January, 1888, was sentenced to 
fifteen years’ penal servitude, and was 
released on licence on medical grounds 
on 12th August, 1891. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say what com- 
piaint he was suffering from when he 
was released ? 


Mr. Patrick O’ Brien 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: Oh, I cannot 


say. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICERS, 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether appeals have from time to time 
reached the Board of Inland Revenue 
and Treasury on behalf of the officers of 
the Inland Revenue, asking for redress 
for certain alleged grievances, and com- 
plaining of class distinctions in the 
same grade and among officers perform- 
ing the same or similar duties, and 
alleging that such distinctions prevent 
the great body of officers reaching the 
maximum salary of their grade, and 
also complaining of the withdrawal of 
remunefation for the collection of agri- 
cultural statistics in England and 
Scotland, and of certain differences in 
salary by which certain first class. 
officers get from £10 to £40 per annum 
more than expectant superior officers 
who hold higher rank ; and whether he 
will cause these complaints to be in- 
quired into ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Appeals have been 
made from time to time by officers of 


the Inland Revenue with reference to: 


alleged grievances ; but I must remind 
the hon. Member that it is only a year 
and a half ago since the Treasury 
examined these grievances in conjunc- 
tion with the Board of Inland Revenue, 
and dealt in a broad manner with most 
of the points which might be proved to 
give real ground for complaint or to 
show justification for increased remun- 
eration. But other claims of the officers 
they were not prepared to meet ; for in- 
stance, the claim that classification 
should be abolished and that practically 
an officer should be advanced from step 
to step without selection or examina- 
tion, simply by seniority. I have 
several times answered the question 
referring to the alleged withdrawal of 
remuneration for the collection of 
agricultural statistics. In 1890, when 


the changes which I have mentioned’ 


were made in the service, one of the 
objects was so to readjust salaries as to 
compensate the officers employed in the 
collection of agricultural statistics for 
the withdrawal of the special remunera- 
tion for thai work. In 1891, it was 
found that in certain cases the arrange- 
ments made would work to the detri- 
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ment of a few officers, and further 
changes were made to insure that no 
officer should receive lees remuneration 
than he was receiving before. With 
reference to some minor complaints, I 
am at this moment engaged in carefully 
examining them. 


Business of 


SCOTLAND AND THE HOUSING OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES, 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether Section 96 (16), of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, deprives County Councils in 
Scotland of all the powers vested in 
them in the whole of Part 2 of that 
Act, or only of the powers conferred on 
County Councils by Section 45 thereof ; 
and, ina county which has not been 
divided into districts under the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1889, Sections 77 and 78, to what 
Public Authority is the Medical Officer 
of Health bound to report any case of 
a dwelling unfit for human habitation, 
under Section 30 of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890 ? 

*Sir C. J. PEARSON : It appears to 
me that Section 45 is the only section 
referred to in Section 96 (16). As regards 
the second part of the question, the 
proper authority to report to is the 
County Council, which, in an undivided 
county, is the Local Authority under 
the Public Health Acts, and as such 
the Local Authority under the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 


THE STORAGE OF PETROLEUM. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
‘aware that certain Local Authorities 
ithroughout the country have, for a con- 
siderable time, been issuing notices to 
‘dealers and vendors in petroleum 
grocers, te), warning them that, under 
the Act of 1871, petroleum cannot be 
“kept otherwise than for private use, 
‘or for sale in certain small quantities,” 
unless the dealer has obtained the 
necessary licence; and if he will ex- 
‘plain what justification there is for 
‘such procedure, seeing that the Act of 
1871 distinctly defines the petroleum to 
which it refers as that which, when 
tested in the prescribed manner, gives 
off an inflammable vapour below 73 
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degrees Fahr., and, therefore, does not 
apply to mineral lamp oils used for 
domestic purposes, which do not flash 
below the temperature specified ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir, 
I have no information as to the issue 
of such notices as the hon. Member 
mentions. If they have been issued 
they do not appear to be justified, in so 
far as they extend to petroleum to 
which the Acts do not apply. I may 
point out to the hon. Member that the 
Act of 1871, which he quotes, prescribed 
100 degrees as the limit to which its 
provisions apply, and that it was by 
the Amending Act of 1879 that the 
present test and the limit of 73 degrees 
were established. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I beg to 
give notice that, in consequence of 
the unsatisfactory reply given by the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to the questions put to him 
on the subject of the Polynesian labour 
traffic. and also of the fact that I am 
precluded from moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House owing to the notice 
placed on the Paper by an hon. Mem- 
ber on the other side, I shall raise the 
whole question of the renewal of Poly- 
nesian labour traffic on the next Vote 
on Account. 

Mr. BRYCE: I desire to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he can 
now tell us when it is his intention 
to bring the Vote on Account before 
the House ? 

Tre FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Baurour, Manches- 
ter, E.): It will certainly have to be 
done before the Whitsuntide holidays, 
and I think it may be about the 25th 
or 26th of this month; but in the 
absence of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury, I would not 
like to pledge myself to the precise 
date. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): May I ask the First Lord how 
long the Vote will be taken for? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot say ; 
but I should think for a month or six 
weeks. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I should 
think so, too. 
Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I 


should like to ask the First Lord of 
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the Treasury whether any representa- 
tion has been made to the Government 
by the Irish National teachers in re- 
spect of the National Education Bill, 
and whether he can add anything to 
what he said last night with respect 
to the intention of the Government to 
proceed with it ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It will be 
introduced a week to-day. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I should like to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
when he proposes to resume the dis- 
cussion on the Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) Bill? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: At the very 
earliest opportunity I can possibly find. 
I am very anxious to complete this 
stage of the Small Agricultural Holdings 
Bill, and I think we shall be able to 
get through it to-day. If that is so, 
then we shall proceed with the Burgh 
Police and Health (Scotland) Biull 
immediately. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SMALL AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
BILL.—(No. 183.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 13th May.| 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(3.55.) New Clause— 


Page 9, after Clause 15, insert the 
foHowing Clause :— 


(Modifications as to preparation, &c. of titles’ 
&e., connected with small holdings in 
Scotland.) 

“In Scotland the County Council shall 
cause to be prepared and duly registered all 
deeds, writs, and instruments necessary for 
completing the title of the purchaser of a small 
holding, and for securing the payment of any 
unpaid purchase-money, and shall include in 
the purchase-money the cost so incurred, or to 
be incurred, according to scales set forth in 
tables fixed by the County Council. 

Provided that— 

(1.) The County Council, if they think fit, 
may appoint a person duly qualified (in 
the opinion of the Sheriff) to carry out 
the provisions of this section, and shall 
assign to him such sal or other re- 
muneration as they may determine ; and 

(2.) The County Council shall not be 
liable for any expenses incurred by the 
purchaser of a small holding for legal 
or other advice or assistance rendered 
to him on his own employment. 

Section 10 of this Act shail not apply to 
Scotland,”—(The Lord Advocate,) 


Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 





—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I am very glad that the Government 
has responded to the appeal which we 
made on the last occasion. It would: 
be impossible, I think, to frame a 
clause precisely on the same principle 
as an English clause, and I taink the 
Lord Advocate has taken a judicious 
course in framing his clause on the lines 
he has done. He has, I think, suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the substantial 
object by providing machinery by 
which the cost of registration will be 
largely reduced. He proposes that an 
officer should be appointed by the 
County Council on a salary, and fixes 
the registration at a moderate scale fee. 
I think that will go a very long way to 
accomplish the same object as has been 
accomplished in England by other 
means. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


(3.57.) — New Clause. — Page 1, 
after Clause 1, insert the following 
clause :— 


(County Council may lease land in lieu of 

purchasing.) 

“ Where land through its proximity to a 
town or suitability for building purposes, or for 
other special reasons, has a prospective value 
which in the opinion of the County Council 
makes it unsuitable for purchase, the Council 
may take the land on lease or hire for the 
purpose of small holdings instead of pur- 
chasing it,” 

—brought up, and read the first time. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): I beg to move the 
clause, with a small verbal Amendment. 
I understand the right hon. Gentleman 


accepts this clause, and | will not,. 


therefore, detain the Committee. 

(4.0.) Tue PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
Cuaptin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I 
accept the clause. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Clause be now read.a second: 


time.” 
Question put, and agreed to: 
Clause added tothe: Bill!. 
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Mr. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) ! The 
clause which I beg to propose increases 
the scope of the Bill without adding to 
the responsibility of the County Coun- 
cil. A good many landlords in years 
past have been in the habit of consoli- 
dating farms and leaving the small 
holdings to go into decay, or adding 
these small holdings to large farms. 
It is a mistaken policy, and now they 
are anxious to break up these large farms 
into small holdings, because they find 
it much easier to let small holdings 
than it is to let large farms. The object 
of this Clause is to facilitate that pro- 
posal by enabling the County Council 
to lend money to the tenant in cases 
where the landlord agrees with the 
tenant of the farm. I propose 
that the County Council shall 
lend the money on the security of the 
land, if the landlord gives a satisfactory 
tenure to the tenant. That tenure 
shall be a perpetual tenure. That is 


essential in all cases of small hold- 
ings, because without perpetual tenure 
I do not think the tenants will be 
stimulated to that improvement of their 
farms upon which the whole success of 
this experiment depends. 


My pro- 
posal, therefore, is that when the land- 
lord creates a new holding and lets it 
to the tenant upon terms which are 
satisfactory to the County Council, and 
the main conditions of which are em- 
bodied in subsequent clauses standing 
in my name, the County Council shall 
be authorised to lend money for build- 
ing sufficient and adequate houses on 
the small holdings. I hope the pur- 
pose I have in view will recom- 
mend itself to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and that he will be prepared to 
accept the clause, and lock upon it as 
: aes extension of the scope of the 

ill. 

New Clause— 
Loans for Farm Buildings. 

(A County Council may lend money for farm 

buildings on new holdings.) 

_“ For the purpose of facilitating the sub- 
division of large holdings a County Council 
may make advances by way of loan for pro- 
viding suitable buildings on land which has 
formed part of a large holding, and is to be 
let as a separate holding, provided the annual 
value for the purposes of the Income Tax of 
such new holding is not more than seventy-five 
pounds, and that the advance in respect of 
each holding does not exceed two-thirds of the 
value of the buildings erected thereon. 


{17 May, 1892} 
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‘** The application for the loan shall be sub- 
mitted to the County Council by the iandlord 
and the tenant, or proposing tenant, jointly, 
along with the contract or proposed contract 
of tenancy, plans of the buildings to be erected, 
an'l a suitable portion of the Ordnance Surve 
Map, with the area of the holding delin 
in colour thereon,”—(Mr. Barclay,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I entirely sympa- 
thise with the objects the hon. Member 
has in view, but I cannot help thinking 
the clause is altogether superfiuous. 
If the estate is unencumbered it will 
be perfectly simple for the owner to 
obtain money to effect the purpose 
without going to the County Council at 
all. But, on the other hand, if the 
estate is encumbered, then it seems to 
me that probably the security would be 
one that the County Council would not 
be well advised to invest their money in. 
Moreover, the hon. Member proposes 
that no loan shall be authorised unless 
the tenant is to have perpetuity of 
tenure. That would be importing into 
our practice in this country a form 
of tenure which is entirely novel, 
and to which on other grounds, inde- 
pendently altogether of the question 
we are now discussing, I should not be 
prepared to agree. I really do not 
think anything would be gained by the 
addition of this clause, and I am in- 
clined to hope the hon. Member will 
not press it to a Division, for I should 
not be able, I am sorry to say, to accept 
it. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) : I do 
not see the hon. Member for Stamford 
(Mr. Cust) in the House, but the 
clause standing in his name seems to 
me to be an extremely valuable clause, 
and I take the liberty of appropri- 
ating it and moving it in his absence. 
The clause proposes that these small 
holdings, instead of being real property 
descending to the heir, shall be per- 
sonal property descending to the per- 
sonal representative. There is one 
strong reason why that should be the 
law. These people who own small 
holdings have but a limited knowledge 
of real property, and very often do not 
make wills. If they do not the pro- 
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will go to the heir, with 
the result that the widow will 
be left without any provision. 
If this clause passes the property will 
be personalty, and the widow will take 
a third. It seems to me right that the 
law should be altered in this way, and 
it seems to me, further, that it is not 
contrary to what we are familiar with 
on the subject, because when small 
holdings were created in Ireland under 
the system which obtains there, the 
small holdings were made personal 
property by the Government under the 
Act which they passed last year. It 
seems to me that what has been done 
in Ireland ought to be done in England 
too. Then, again, we have recently, in 
the Conveyancing Act of 1881, made 
trust estates devolve as personalty to 
the legal personal representatives ; and 
certainly there is nothing anomalous 
or extraordinary in making land so 
devolve. Land which is held for a 
term of years devolves in this way at 


present. There are various other 
estates which from time to time 
have been changed from _ realty 


into personalty; and certainly we are 
not infringing any great principle, or 
making any general attack on the 
principle of primogeniture which might 
be unacceptable to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, by making this small pro- 
posal. 

New Clause— 

(Small holdings to be personal property.) 


“Land comprised in a small holding shall 
be, and shall for ever afterwards remain, per- 
sonal property, and shall devolve and descend 
as a chattel real, and all enactments and rules 
of law applicable to chattels real, both as re- 
gards beneficial enjoyment, trusts, and the 
administration of estates, and all other matters 
shall apply to such le" ~ «1 like manner ; pro- 
vided, that such lana saall not be liable to 
Probate Duty or Legacy Duty, or exempt from 
Succession Duty,”—-(-Ur. Haldane,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. CUST (Lincolnshire, Stamford) : 
I am obliged to my hon. and learned 
Friend for taking up this clause during 
my temporary absence. I do not wish 


at any length to take up the time of 
the Committee in supporting thisclause, 
although it is one to which I myself, 


Mr. Haldane 


{COMMONS} 
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considerable importance. I am aware 
that it seems to some hon. Gentlemen, 
including, I fear, the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill, a novel and 
almost a startling proposal ; but, as a 
matter of fact, it follows logically and 
almost necessarily upon the clauses 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
already accepted. As he has already 
been good enough to accept a series of 
Registration Clauses, I trust to again 
hear that he may be willing to give his 
serious consideration to a clause which 
follows so naturally upon them. I am 
not aware that there is a single instance 
in the laws either of this country, of 
the Continent, or of the United States 
of America, where any system of land 
registration has not gone hand in hand 
with a clause of this nature; and as 
the right hon. Gentleman has been 
willing to adopt the enormous advan- 
tages of the system of compulsory 
registration—exceptional, I admit, to 
these statutory holdings and not apply- 
ing to the whole land of the country— 
I hope to hear that he may be willing 
to make an exception for these small 
holdings in this case, for the whole case 
is exceptional throughout, and to give his 
favourable consideration to the present 
clause, and thus complete that land re- 
form, at least with reference to small 
holdings, which he has _ already 
initiated, and confer still further advan- 
tages upon the class which he wishes 
to benefit. I admit that the clause is 
stated somewhat badly upon the Paper, 
but it is in no sense original. It has 
three direct precedents—if not actually 
legal precedents in form, at least pre- 
cedents for the principle which it 
proposes. First we have the Land 
Registration Act of Ireland, which was 
passed last year, by which it is actually 
laid down that all land purchases under 
the Irish Land Act of 1891 shall be 
treated as personal. property. Next 
we have the Land Transfer Bill, 
which has been introduced by the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor in another place 
on more than one occasion, and which 
directs that the same principle which 
this clause embodies shall be applied to 
the whole land of the country. And, 
third, we have that which, if not a 
precedent, is at least a very close 
analogy—the system by which land 
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lying in trust for sale in this country 
is for the whole of the period which 
may intervene before it is disposed of 
(and that period may be one of con- 
siderable length)—treated as personal 
property. I do not wish to detain the 
Committee by entering at any length 
into the various distinctions between 
real and personal property, and I can 
only lay before the Committee as shortly 
as possible what will be the practical 
results of the adoption of this clause. 
During the lifetime of the owner very 
little change will be felt, except pos- 
sibly in additional facilities in the sale 
and transfer of his land; but it is in 
cases of death and succession, more 
especially in cases of intestate succes- 
sion, that the full benefits will accrue. 
I desire to remove two possible causes 
of alarm to which this proposal has 
given rise. The first is that it would 
in any way alter the testamentary 
freedom of property holding, and the 
second is that it would interfere at all 
with the present financial arrangements 
or burdens which rest upon the land, 
whether Succession Duty, or rates, or 
whatever public burden it may be. 
Such charges would remain wholly 
untouched by this clause, and wholly 
unaffected. As to the other point, the 
testamentary freedom of the small 
holder, even under this clause he would 
be absolutely free to make what will 
he chooses for the disposition of his 
estate, as he is at the present moment. 
But it isin the case in which he makes 
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no will and dies intestate’ that 
this important and valuable alte- 
ration in the law will be felt. 


What happens under the present state 
of the law? The heir-at-law may be 
either the eldest son, who may practi- 
cally reduce his brothers and sisters to 
poverty, or he may be some distant 
male relative, who may reduce the 
widow to beggary. I will give an 
instance of what has occurred in this 
direction. It is the case of a labouring 
man and his wife. The wife unex- 
pectedly inherited £700 or £800. The 
money was put into the bank. A will 
was made so that the money was left 
to the wife. Some years later the man 


and his wife purchased a plot of land 
and erected a house upon it, and in 
their ignorance they had no idea that 
the Law of Succession had changed. The 
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husband died, and a nephew was 
declared heir-at-law, the widow being 
reduced to the position of a servant on 
the land which her money had pur- 
chased. Such acase as this is far from 
being an uncommon one—there are 
plenty of instances of the kind to be 
found up and downthe country. There 
are two cases of a somewhat similar 
kind at the present time in my own 
Division of Lincolnshire. I would re- 
mind the Committee that although the 
sums of money in’ question in such 
cases are smail they are relatively of 
importance to the persons concerned, 
and the amount is soon eaten up by 
litigation. What would be the result of 
the adoption of this Amendment by the 
Government? First, the entire property 
would pass at once into the hands of the 
administrator, who would be required 
to settle immediately, so far as the 
estate was concerned, all claims against 
it; secondly, instead of the son or a 
remote male relative succeeding to it, 
to the total exclusion of the widow or 
the family, the value of the estate 
would be divided amongst the family. 
It may be asked, Why make such 
an innovation? I would answer it is 
not an innovation in any sense, because 
it is based on the action of Parliament 
last year. Then, again, the holdings we 
are now dealing with are created solely 
by Statute; therefore this clause would 
upset no existing arrangement, and it 
would do wrong to no one. On the 
contrary, it would benefit those who 
mcst require to be benefited. It is 
with the object of providing a remedy 
for the distress, the serious injustice, 
and the gross grievances which exist 
that I bring forward this Amendment, 
and I trust that the right hon. Gentle- 
man will give it his full and careful 
consideration. 

(4.15.) Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBER- 
LAIN (Birmingham, W.) : I amsure we 
are ll much indebted to the hon. Mem- 
ber for having brought up this subject 
for our consideration. I sincerely trust 
that the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to give the clause his approval. 
I do not think it is much to ask from 
the Government, because, as to the 
principle of the clause, it has already 
been accepted as part of the Govern- 
ment programme. Not being a lawyer, 
I should hesitate a great deal in offer- 
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ing an opinion as to the meaning of 
legal phraseology. It may be that the 
wording of this clause is somewhat 
defective ; but as to the object of the 
Mover we can have no doubt what- 
ever. It is to prevent grievous injus- 
tice being inflicted by dividing, after 
a man’s death, the property he leaves 
in a way which he himself, if alive, 
would not have approved. That prin- 
ciple has been accepted by the Govern- 
ment in a measure which they have 
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proposed to the House. That mea- 
sure was not passed, because of 
difference of opinion with regard 


to some of its provisions; but on this 
question of dealing with primogeniture 
there cannot be any difficulty whatever 
with regard to the principle. What I 
particularly want to impress upon the 
Committee is this—that whatever may 
be the feeling of hon. Members with 
regard to the general principle of primo- 
geniture, there cannot be any possible 
objection to dealing with it as is pro- 
posed in this particular clause. In 
many cases the people whom you are 
going to put upon the land do not make 
their wills, or, if they do make them, 
they may possibly be found afterwards 
to be invalid, and their desire that the 
estate should be divided amongst those 
who are dearest to them is frustrated. 
The additional argument which has 
suggested itself to me is that in dealing 
with this land the work of the woman 
is undoubtedly of extreme importance, 
because if small holdings are successful 
it will be largely due to the wife's 
management of the poultry yard ; 
and it will be an additional hard- 
ship if those who have contributed to 
the success of the holding should, on 
the death of the owner, find themselves 
deprived of any further benefit from it. 
I do not think that the question needs 
very much argument, and I sincerely 
trust the Government will see their 
way to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 
(Sussex, East Grinstead): I rise at 
this moment to say that I am particu- 
larly anxious that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should give this Amendment his 
most careful consideration. He should 
know that there is on this side of the 
House a very strong feeling in favour 
of it. Those who buy their holdings 


will, no doubt, do so because they be- 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
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lieve that the property will afterwards be 
divided between their widows and their 
children. They would not like it to 
go to a distant relative. It is because 

I believe that great hardship will re- 
sult if this Amendment is not adopted, 
that I wouid ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to agree to it. 

Baron F. pe ROTHSCHILD 
(Bucks, Aylesbury): I wou!d not have 
spoken upon the question had I not re- 
presented an agricultural constituency. 
It is my earnest wish that this Bill 
should meet with unqualfied support. 
I have found in my constituency that 
the agricultural labourers have a horror 
of the word “ primogeniture.” It is 
one which they cannot understand, and 
I therefore hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will give the Amendment his most 
favourable consideration 

*Sm W. B. BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
North-West): I wish to say a few 
words on this very important Amend- 
ment. In making a great change, such 
as that contemplated by this Amend- 
ment, plenty of time should be given 
to consider it. No one wishes more 
than myself to see this Bill made a 
fair, full, and complete Bill; but this 
question is one which I think ought to 
be dealt with in a measure by itself so 
as to give full opportunity for its 
discussion on each stage. My 
hon. Friend who moved the Amend- 
ment pointed out very clearly what 
has been done in regard to registration 
in America and other countries that 
have adopted registration. 

A hon. Memser: Ireland. 

*Sr W. B. BARTTELOT: Well, 
Ireland does not come into the ques- 
tion, as Ireland is an exceptional case 
in the way it has been dealt with. Are 
you going to cast a slur on those you 
wish to see small holders of land 
by saying that with the education 
they have received they will not 
be able to make a will in confor- 
mity with their views and opinions, 
and thus do what they wish with 
their own? If education does not 
teach them this, the first thing they 
should learn as soon as they have got 
the property is how to make a 
will, so that they may be able 
to leave the land to whom they like. 
I should also like to ask, Is this property 
to remain under the law of personalty, 
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or to again go under the law affecting 
realty in case pre-emption is granted 
and itis bought by the original owner? I 
think that is an important question, and 
deserves consideration. And _ then, 
with regard to the rates, my contention 
is that if it is to be made personal 
p-operty it should be excused from the 
rates, as is the case with personal 
property. As to the law of primo- 
geniture, I must say that I have never 
undeistood it is in such disrepute 
among the lower classes as the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury (Baron Roth- 
schild) appears to think. I have always 
been of opinion that they are anxious, 
if they have property, toleave it to 
their eldest sons, so that it may be 
handed down to theirchildren. (‘‘ No, 
no!”) Some hon. Gentleman says 
“No, no,” but that has occurred in 
many cases I have known. But, be 
that as it may, I have never heard it 
said before, and if I had not known 
the opinions of the hon. Member who 
spoke, I should say he was one of 
those who are anxious to make an 
attack upon property. 

Baron F. DE ROTHSCHILD: If 
this Amendment is passed it will not 
prevent anyone making a will and 
leaving his property to his son. 

*Sm W. B. BARTTELOT: Quite 
so, if he makes a will; but the object 
we have in view would be secured 
better without this proposal. I hope 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin) 
will carefully consider the nature of 
this clause. It is an innovation to ask 
the Committee to make changes of 
such grave importance without giving 
the House an opportunity of discussing 
them most fully. 

*Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon): I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man will see there is a strong dis- 
position to view this clause favourably. 
It seems to me, however, that this 
proposition is mixed up with the 
question of pre-emption. The one 
depends considerably on the other, 
because if this is to be made a question 
of personal property the point that would 
arise is, what should be done if it is 
re-sold to the original owner? Will it 
then remain personal property, or 
become again real property? This is 
one of those matters which should be 
deferred for Report, as it affects others 
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already left to that stage. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will see his way 
to take that course. 

(4.35.) Mr. CHAPLIN: I frankly 
own that there is something extremely 
attractive to myself and others in 
the proposition of my hon. Friend, 
and it has been made not less 
attractive by the able and sympa- 
thetic speech in which he introduced 
it to the notice of the Committee. 
But there are some considerations of a 
practical character which I think 
deserve the attention of the House be- 
fore we come to a decision. I think 
the argument adduced from the case of 
Treland was in no way complete. The 
same principle, it is true, has been 
adopted in Irish legislation ; but there 
was a reason for it in the case of Ive- 
land that does not exist here. In Ivre- 
land there were a vast number of 
leasehold properties which by the legis- 
lation of some years ago were con- 
verted into ownerships, and the people 
who had been accustomed to treat 
these leasehold properties as personal 
property never became habituated to 
the change in the law, and continued 
to treat them as personal property, al- 
though they had become real property, 
and the law was, therefore, altered to 
meet their case. Then my hon. Friend 
pointed out a case in which he showed 
that great hardship had arisen to the 
family of a small owner of land, because 
of the ignorance of the law which existed 
at the time, and owing to which the 
whole of the property was divided 
amongst relations to whom it was 
never intended to go. Well, I sym- 
pathise very much with the hardship 
in that particular case; but I do not 
think we should be wise to initiate 
legislation because of individual cases of 
hardship. But, Sir, I want the Com- 
mittee to consider for a moment what 
are the practical objections to this pro- 
posal. It is one with which I myself 
have full and entire sympathy, and 
when the hon. Member appears to 
think that there is something of so 
novel and startling a character in this 
proposal that it would probably alarm 
me so much that I should not assent 
to it, I would remind him that there is 
nothing novel and startling in it at all. 
The precise principle has been adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government in the 
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Land Transfer Bill which was intro- 
duced into the House of Lords; and, 
therefore, it is not because of anything 
novel and startling in the proposal 
that I oppose it. I see consider- 
able practical difficulties in the way 
of carrying it out with regard 
to one particular class of landed 
proprietors, and one particular class 
alone. Now, take the case of a small 
holding that reverts possibly to its 
original owner and ceases to be held for 
that purpose. There you have the owner 
holding his land under two different 
titles—under one of which it is real 
property, and under the other personal 
property. My right hon. and gallant 

Friend (Sir W. Barttelot) has also raised 
the difficulty with regard to the rates, and 
I am bound to say it seems to me to be 
a matter of great inconvenience that by 
passing a clause in Committee in the 
House of Commons one afternoon we 
are suddenly to create two classes of 
landed property in this country. I 
think these are considerations which 
ought to engage the attention of 
the Committee before we come to 
a decision on this subject. It 
has been frequently pointed out in the 
course of the Debates on this Bill that 
one of the things we should, above all 
others, guard against with regard to 
these small holdings, is their possible 
sub-division in times to come. But 
surely, if we adopt this proposal, we 
shall be doing more to facilitate the 
sub-division of these holdings than 
anything else I can imagine. I hope, 
Sir, for the reasons I have stated— 
although I am entirely in sympathy 
with the object of the clause myself— 
that the Committee will come to the 
conclusion that it is too large a question 
to be hurriedly settled in an afternoon 
towards the close of the discussion on 
a Bill. Although there is no doubt 
that on the first convenient opportunity 
the present Government will endeavour 
to carry out the proposals they have 
made already on the subject, I strongly 
recommend the Committee on this 
occasion to abstain from supporting the 
proposal of the hon. Member. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
‘Central): It appears to me that the 
arguments which the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Chaplin) has adduced 
against this proposal might have been 


Mr, Chaplin 
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fairly urged against the proposal in 
respect to small holdings, carried by his 
own Government under the Ashbourne 
Act. The main argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman has been that it is not 
desirable to create two classes of owner- 
ship of land under different forms of 
succession in the case of death. But 
that has been done in the case of the 
small holdings under the Ashbourne 
Act; and I may remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that not only did this 
apply to future purchasers under 
the Land Purchase Act of last Session, 
but also retrospectively to all land sold 
to tenants under the Ashbourne Act. 
Therefore, the strongest argument that 
can be conceived in favour of this pro- 
posal is that its principle is already em- 
bodied in Acts which the present Go- 
vernment have placed on the Statute 
Book. The right hon. Gentleman 
further said that it would make a great 
difficulty in the case of land being 
redeemed by its former owner under 
the clause which he has promised to 
bring up on the Report ; but I think it 
would be quite possible to consider that 
question when the clause relating to 
the redemption of land by the former 
owner comes before the House. But 
let me point out that the land redeemed 
in that way would cease to be a small 
holding under this Bill, and conse- 
quently it would revert to the ordinary 
law of the land. For my own part, i 
venture most sincerely to hope still that 
the Government will take into consider- 
ation the strong feeling on the other 
side of the House in favour of this pro- 
posal and give way. My strong beliet 
is that the disappearance of many of 
the small holders in the past has been 
largely due to the great complica- 
tions attending transactions connected 
with the succession or transfer of 
land. If we had only at an 
earlier period adopted the general rule 
of applying the law of personal property 
to land—especially to small holdings— 
we should not have had to resort to 
this exceptional and artificial system of 
creating small holdings. Under these 
circumstances, I think there is a streng 
opinion on both sides of the House 
that the Government would do well to 
yield upon this point, and to promise 
that on the Report stage of the Bill 
they will bring up a clause for the pur- 
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tant suggestion of the hon. Member. 

(4.44.) Mr. CUST: The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) has said that 
the hardship which exists under the 
existing law is exceptional, and that on 
that account we ought not to make a 
change of the sort now proposed. So 
far from being exceptional, it is a hard- 
ship that is almost universal. It is a 
mute hardship, and for very natural 
reasons. People who suffer from it 
have not the opportunity or knowledge 
to bring the matter before public notice. 
The only people through whom that 
can be done are the local lawyers, and 
they, for very natural reasons, do not 
desire to see this change in the law. 
With regard to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s objection that we should have 
two classes of property, I will offer two 
remarks in answer. Surely it is un- 
necessary to talk about the danger of 
having two different classes of property 
when we are speaking of the English 
Land Laws. If we had a symmetrical 
Code, nicely cut and dried, then there 
would be some reason against making a 
disturbance; but while there exist 
such absurdities—and how can we ex- 
pect labouring men to know them ?—as a 
leasehold for life being personal property 
and a freehold for life real property, 
or that shares in a Water Company are 
personal property and shares in the 
New River Company are real property, 
it is unnecessary to discuss this ques- 
tion as if it would interfere with a 
delicate symmetry. Another point 
raised by my hon. and gallant Friend 
behind me was that it would be an in- 
novation far too great to introduce on 
a side issue. But this innovation is 
not one bit greater than the principle 
of registration which was swallowed 
whole by the Committee on Friday 
night, and which has opened up the 
way for the change now proposed. In 
every other country the two changes 
have gone hand in hand, and it does 
seem to be a case of straining at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel for the Govern- 
ment to accept the principle of registra- 
tion of land, and the@absolutely refuse to 
take what follows. The question as to 
whether the acceptance of this proposal 
would make small holdings personal 
property in cases where the land is re- 
deemed by its original owner might be 
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if the right hon. Gentleman will agree 
to that, I am sure we shall be willing 
to meet him. Otherwise, I think there- 
is a strong feeling amongst hon. Mem- 
bers on this side, as well as on the 
other side, that we should take the 
sense of the House upon this clause. 


*(4.47.) Mr. DARLING (Deptford): 
If there be such a strong feeling on this 
side of the House as a majority in 
favour of this proposition I am the 
more proud to say that I do not share 
that opinion. This appears to me to 
be a much smaller question than it 
has been represented to be. It is a 
mere matter of how land shall devolve 
where the tenant dies intestate, but it 
has been stated that in the majority of 
instances he will die without a will. In 
that case, I believe one of the chief 
merits of this Small Holdings Bill will 
be gone if this proposition is accepted, 
because if the tenants die intestate 
there would then be a distribution of 
the land, or its price, amongst the 
personal representatives. Tomymind, 
the great merit of this Bill as it 
now stands is that one person will 
succeed to the property, which would 
not happen if the property was sold 
whenever a tenant died intestate. This 
proposal is founded on what makes the 
worst kind of law; that is, on cases of in- 
dividual hardship. To alter the law of 
England simply because a few people 
make bad wills is to make a great 
change for a very small reason. [If it 
be true that the Government contem- 
plate making a change one day in the 
devolution of real property, let it be on 
a general Bill. I would point out that 
the one kind of property where the rule 
of primogeniture is most useful is that 
of small estates. Everybody, except 
the Radical agitator, knows that the 
great estates of the country do not de- 
volve because of the rules of primogeni- 
ture, but because of the law of settle- 
ment. The principle of primogeniture 
affects small estates, where there is no 
settlement, far more than large estates ; 
and it is because I consider it far 


better that these small holdings should 
be year after year in the same family 
rather than be constantly thrown upon 
the market that I shall oppose this 
clause. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: I have heard 
nothing in the course of the discussion 
which has removed my objections to 
the clause for the reasons I have 
already stated. At the same time, I 
recognise that there is a strong feel- 
ing on the part of the Committee, 
with which I sympathise; and if it 
will meet the views of hon. Members, 
I will undertake to re-consider the 
matter with a view, if possible, to deal 
with it on the Report. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I think we should quite 
understand the meaning of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Re-considering a 
question may mean re-considering it 
with a view to its rejection as well as 
with a view to its acceptance. If the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
says that he now accepts the principle 
that this property is to descend as 
personal property, and that all he 
wants is an opportunity of considering 
-details, we need not prolong this 
discussion for another moment ; but if 
he is not prepared to accept the 
principle, then this House should 
express an opinion upon it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I said that I would 
re-consider this question with the view 
of dealing with it on the Report. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) : 
[ think the Committee should know 
what that means. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I mean that we 
should postpone dealing with this 
question till the Report stage in order 
that I may examine into it. I might 
possibly on further consideration find 
it impossible to accept the proposal, and 
if so I should not consider myself 
pledged to go on with it. The House 
would then have the opportunity of 
discussing the subject on an Amend- 
ment moved by anybody else, but my 
intention is to  re-consider this 
question with a view to accepting the 
principle of the proposal. 

Mr. HALDANE: As I recognise 
the desire of the right hon. Gentleman 
to deal with this question, I will ask 
permission of the Committee to with- 
craw the Amendment. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 

(4.55.) Mr. HALDANE: I beg to 
move tiat the following clause be in- 
serted in the Bill :— ; 
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(Extension of Provisions of Settled Land 
Act, 1882.) 

“Where a tenant for life within the mean- 
ing of ‘The Settled Land Act, 1882,’ sells, 
exchanges, or leases any settled land to a 
County Council for the purposes of this Act 
such sale, exchange, or lease may be made at 
such a price, or for such consideration, or at 
such rent as, having regard to the said pur- 

es, and to all the circumstances of the case, 
is the best that can be reasonably obtained, 
notwithstanding that a higher price, considera- 
tion, or rent might be obtained if the land were 
sold, exchanged, or leased for another pur- 
pose.” 
The object of this clause, which is 
of atechnical nature, is to enable life 
tenants and limited owners of land to 
sell more cheaply and freely than they 
otherwise would be able to do. As the 
Bill is now framed, a life tenant or 
limited owner who desires to sell must 
take advantage of the Land Clauses 
Act, and thus incur the expense and 
go through the formality of appointing 
two arbitrators. I understand it is the 
view of the Government that some 
Amendment for getting over that diffi- 


cuity is necessary, and I gather 
from the hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 


Webster) that he is prepared to accept 
this clause. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wester, Isle of Wight): I shall 
be prepared to recommend my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin) to adopt 
this clause, subject to further considera- 
tion before the Report stage, as to 
whether an alternative machinery 
could not be devised with the view of 
providing proper safeguards as to 
price. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Mr. HALDANE: I have now to 
move the following clause :— 


(Power to Limited Owner to Sell at a Fee 
Farm Rent.) 

“A tenant for life Within the meaning of 
‘The Settled Land Act, 1882, may grant the 
settled land, or a part thereof, to a County 
Council for the purposes of this Act in per- 
petuity, at a fee farm or other reat secured 
by condition of re-entry, or otherwise as may 


be agreed upon.” 
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The reason that this clause is limited 
to England is on account of the scan- 
dalousiy backward state of entail in 
Scotland. In England we have 
mended the laws over and over again ; 
but in Scotland, when we have mended 
them, it has been only to put them a 

uarter of a century behind those in 
Seatend. If I blame one party more 
than another for this, it is the party to 
which I belong. In 1882, the Settled 
Land Act was passed for England at 
the suggestion of Lord Cairns, but in 
Scotland an Act was passed of the most 
meagre description, and provisions were 
deliberately inserted in it which made 
it impossible for freeholders there to 
have the same scope as those in England. 
I regret very much that I cannot apply 
this clause to Scotland. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. CRAWFORD :* The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has delivered a 
speech of a kind I have often heard. 
We are told that the position of 
the law is such that it is necessary 
that we should be shut out from some- 
thing. It is unfortunate that the Lord 
Advocate is not here to give us the in- 
formation, for I suppose the Attorney 
General will profess once more his 
entire ignorance as to whether this 
clause would apply to Scotland. 

Mr. HALDANE: There is no doubt 
about the matter. The particular part 
of the Bill to which this new clause 
refers could not possibly apply to Scot- 
land, because of the Act which has 
been mentioned. 

Mr. CRAWFORD : On the last 
occasion the Attorney General said he 
did not know whether it would apply 
to Scotland or not. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Indeed, I said 
nothing of the kind. 

Mr. CRAWFORD: It may be well 
worth the consideration of the Govern- 
ment whether in regard to entailed 
property it would not be well to 
include Scotland. With respect to this 
matter, the Member for Haddington 
(Mr. Haldane) is under a habitual mis- 
take. He forgets that the land which 

~ would be described as settled land in 
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England is in Scotland governed by the 
law of entail, and there are ample pro- 
visions for giving facilities to deal with 
this land. I would press upon the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
that he should communicate with the 
Lord Advocate on this matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


*(5.10.) Str W. FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I beg to move the following 
New Clause :-— 


(Rating of small Holdings.) 

“For the purposes of r rates and of all 
other rates the rateable value of a small hold- 
ing shall be taken to be the same as that of 
agricultural land of the like quality in the 
neighbourhood of such smail holding, and the 
rateable value of a small holding shall not be 
estimated from the rental where such rental 
exceeds that of such agricultural land as afore- 
said, by reason of (a) the price which has been 
given by the County Council for the land of 
such small holding, or (b) the legal expenses of 
transfer thereof, or (c) other expenses of the 
Council in relation thereto which have not in- 
creased the value of the land.” 


After the Allotments Act was passed 


there was a complaint about the 
heavy rating, and I should be 
sorry to see the same difficulty 


arise in this matter. In some parts 
of Suffolk the allotment holders were 
rated in some cases four times as high 
as the farmers; and in consequence 
of the widespread feeling of the general 
unfairness of this, a Bill was brought 
in making special provision that the 


allotment holders should be rated 
under the provisions of the Pub- 
lic Health Act of 1875. But 


in spite of that experience there is no 
provision in the present Bill to prevent 
injustice in the way of rating being prac- 
tised on the small holders. I am not 
wedded to the special form of clause 
that I have put on the Paper; but I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
accept some words which will secure 
the object I have in view—that of pro- 
tecting these small holders from ex- 
cessive rating. The land, in the first 
place, will have been bought at a high 
price, and that price increased by the 
necessary legal proceedings, and the 
rent will consequently be very much in 
excess of the agricultural value of the 
land. The consequence will be that 
while a farmer is rated at 25s. or £1 
an acre, the small holder will have to 
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pay on 30s. or £2. If we apply the 
provisions of the Public Health Act 
and also pass this clause we shall 
prevent considerable injustice and 
agitation, and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will accept the clause. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. CHAPLIN : If the contingency 
foreshadowed by the hon. Member 
were to arise, it would be wise to put 
in a clause like this; but I do not 
think it is likely to arise, nor do I 
understand from the hon. Member that 
the clause is necessary. He says the 
rateable value should not be higher 
than that of other holders or farmers 
in the same neighbourhood; but I do 
not see how the fact that they are 
likely to be rented higher than their 
neighbours affects his argument. The 
rateable value is not estimated on the 
rental alone, but on the rental at which 
the land might reasonably be supposed 
to let from year to year. Therefore, I 
do not see that the clause would be 


Small Agricultural 


necessary ; but if, on examination, I 
find there is any reason for apprehend- 
ing the danger which the hon. Member 
has foreshadowed, I shall be ready to 
deal with it in a manner which I hope 


will be to the hon. 
Member. 

*Sm W. FOSTER: A difficulty has 
already arisen on the Allotments Act. 
However, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has promised to examine into the 


matter, I will withdraw the clause 
Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I beg to move, in page &, 
after Clause 7, to insert the following 
clause :— 

(Power to attach grazing rights, &c. to Small 
Holdings.) 

“Ww right of ing, sheepwalk, or 

sein teens vight is attached to land acquired 


a County Council for the purposes of small 
paid Council may attach any share of 


the right to any small holding in such manner 
and subject to such regulations as they think 
expedient.” 

This clause is the result of a discus- 
sion which took place on the first 
clause of the Bill. 


Sir W Foster 


satisfactory 
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Clause brought up, read the first 
and second time, and added to the Bill. 


“Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to move the following 
clause :— 

(Limitation of Advances.) 

“No advance shall be made by a County 
Council under this Act for the purchase 
of any holding, for the purchase of 
which any advance has been already made 
under this Act, until the perpet rent- 


charge and the entire annuity for the repay- 
ment of the advance shall- have been redeemed 


or repaid.” 
This clause, which is the last on 
the Paper, is taken bodily from the 
Irish Land Purchase Act, Section 9, 
Sub-section 4. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I should be perfectly satisfied 
if the clause stopped in the middle, 
because my object is merely to 
prevent the sale and re-sale of land 
from owner to owner by means of 
advances of public money made over 
and over again on the same land. 
The clause was inserted in the Irish 
Act, because it was shown that 
there had been re-sales under the 
Ashbourne Act, in which the landlord, 
having got a tenant to buy at a 
ruinously high price, bought back the 
holding from the defaulter at half what 
he had originally received for it, and 
then effected a fresh sale by means of a 
fresh advance from the public Treasury. 
When I moved this Amendment to the 
Irish Bill, the clause only went as far 
as the word “Act” in the middle of the 
now proposed clause, and the Govern- 
ment insisted on the words at the end 
being added. They recognised a defect 
in the law, but they declined to accept 
my Amendment unless words like these 
which now appear were added. The 
words were added, and the clause 
made part of the Bill, and that is why 
these latter words stand in the 
clause which I now submit to the 
Committee. I trust, therefore, that the 
Government will have no difficulty in 
adding to the Bill either the whole of 
the Amendment or the first three lines 
of it as far as the word “Act.” 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: I have read the 
clause, but I am unable up to the pre- 
sent to see any advantage to be gained 
by adding it to the Bill. I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will not think I am 
discourteous in any way; but with 
every desire to ascertain in what way 
the Bill would be improved by the in- 
sertion of this clause, I confess I am 
unable to see it. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman explain in what 
sense he differentiates this present 
Bill from the Land Purchase Bill of 
last year, in which the Government 
accepted the Amendment as a great 
improvement on the Bill ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The circumstances 
are totally different. I have rather 
avoided framing this Bill on the lines 
of the Irish Act, the conditions of the 
two countries being so entirely different. 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Will the 
Bill be printed as amended, and circu- 
lated? [Mr. Cuapuin: Yes.] I wish 
to congratulate the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the skill and success with 
which he has piloted the Bill through 
Committee, and on the character of the 


Bill so far as it goes. 
Bill reported; as amended, to be 
considered upon Monday next and to 


be printed. [Bill 355. } 

BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 230.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress, 6th May.]| 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


POSTPONED CLAUSES AND SCHEDULES. 
Clause 115. 
On Motion of Sir C. J. Pearson, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 


Page 47, line 8, after ‘‘ The,” insert 
“Commissioners shall keep properly 
swept and cleansed.” 

On Motion of Sir ©. J. Pearson, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

Page 47, line 8, leave out all after “street ” 
to end of clause, and insert “so far as is 
reasonably practicable, and shall collect and 
remove from the said foot pavements, so far 
as is reasonably i all dust, ashes, 

bbish, filth, and snow.” 

VOL. IV. [FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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(5.30.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glas- 
gow, St. Rollox): I beg to move, Sir, 
the addition of the following words at 
the end of the Amendment just made 
by the Lord Advocate :-— 


“So much of any public or local Act as re- 
quires the occupier or owner of any premises 
in Scotland to cause the footways and water- 
courses adjoining the premises to be swept and 
cleansed is hereby repealed.” 

This is a very important matter, 
because as the Bill stands the Sanitary 
Authorities will have the duty cast upon 
them of cleaning the pavements as well 
as the streets at the public expense all 
over Scotland, with the exception of 
five cities which have special Acts, 
and will notcome under this Bill. In 
Glasgow the duty of cleaning the pave- 
ment will still fall upon the shopkeepers 
and occupiers of dwelling-houses. In 
London the duty of clearing the snow 
away has by a recent Act been thrown 
on the Public Authority. In these five 
cities, of which Glasgow is one, that 
duty will still devolve upon the shop- 
keepers and the occupiers of the ground 
floors of dwelling-houses, and they will 
have to act as scavengers ; but whenever 
you cross a boundary, say to Govan, 
you will find that the work is done by 
the Local Authority. The duty of clean- 
ing the pavements used to devolve 
on the occupiers in both England and 
Scotland, but in the recent Act the Go- 
vernment altered the law as regards 
London, and imposed the duty on the 
Public Authority at the expense of the 
general rate. The Lord Advocate in 
this Bill is doing exactly the same for 
all the burghs cf Scotland except the 
five cities I have referred to. Now, 
in the case of these cities the shop- 
keepers and occupiers will still have 
to perform the duty of scavengers when 
a snowstorm comes, and the object of 
my Amendment is to provide that in 
these cities the duty shall devolve upon 
the Local Author‘ties, as in the burghs 
which come under this Bill. The 
shopkeepers have to pay heavily to 
the rates, and Ido not see why they 
should have to clean the streets as 
well. Ina matter of this kind we are 
not acting on behalf of the Town 
Councils of Glasgow and the other 
cities, but are speaking about a clause 
for the protection of the shopkeepers 
22 
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and occupiers of dwelling-houses, and 
we say that they are entitled to have 
this provision made as a matter of 
justice. As the Government have 
adopted the principle for London, they 
should be willing to extend it to these 
five cities of Scotland. The Govern- 
ment having decided that in all the 
burghs in Scotland which come under 
the Bill the duty of keeping the pave- 
ment clean shall devolve on the Sanitary 
authority, I maintain that there is an 
injustice in those cities where the duty 
is still made to devolve on the shop- 
keepers and occupiers of dwelling-houses. 
The refuse on the premises is taken 
away at the public expense, and why 
should not the snow and refuse outside 
on the street be taken away at the 
public expense? I cannot see why the 
Government should insist in taking a 
different view’ in reference to this 
matter with respect to Glasgow from 
what they take with respect to the rest 
of Scotland. I beg to move my Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


Asan Amendment to the Lord Advocate’s 
proposed Amendment, page 47, line 8, at end, 
add, “So much of any public or local Act as 
requires the occupier or owner of any premises 
in Scotland to cause the footways and water- 
courses adjoining the premises to be swept 
and cleansed is hereby repealed.”—(Mr. 
Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, 
words be there added.” 


(5.36.) THe FIRST LORD or tHE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): I think that the 
hon. Gentleman will see why the 
Government cannot accept his Amend- 
ment, and why we could not in- 
terfere with the distinct understandin 
which we have arrived at with vail 
to the five great central towns of Scot- 
land. We should simply destroy the 
Bill if we were to attempt in this or any 
other clause to bring any one of these 
great towns within the meshes of this 
measure. I hope the hon. Member 
will not persevere with his Amend- 
ment. 

(5.37.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deen, E.): I hope my hon. Friend will 
not press his Amendment. Glasgow, 
if it pleases, can adopt this clause the 
day after this Bill becomes law ; and I 
Mr. Caldwell 


“That those 
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think it would be better to leave the 
matter to the discretion of the Glasgow 
Corporation. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 116. 


Mr. CALDWELL: This clause re- 
lates to public health and cleansing, and 
if the Lord Advocate willlook at Clause 
316, he will find that most ample 
powers are given by it to the Local 
Authorities to make bye-laws for 
doing all the things mentioned in 
this clause. It empowers them to 
make bye-laws for removing the con- 
tents of ash-pits, dungsteads, drains, 
and all these other things mentioned in 
the clause. It seems to me that it 
would be much better and much more 
convenient to delete this clause in an 
Act of Parliament which will stereotype 
the law on this subject, and leave the 
matter to be determined by each Local 
Authority upon bye-laws ; because you 
have another clause in the Bill which 

ives them the most ample powers to 

eal with these and other matters, By 
this Clause 116 you say thatthe Sani- 
tary Authority may require the owner of 
a house in Scotland which shall be occu- 
pied for less than six months to white- 
wash ‘every part and pertinent ” of it 
once a year; whereas by Clause 118 
you make the most ample provision for 
dealing with the occupier of any 
dwelling-house which is in a filthy 
state. I venture to say that all you 
can ask is that it should be kept clean. 
I think that all these Clauses, 116, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 121, and 122 might 
be omitted and that the matters to 
which they relate might much more 
reasonably be left to the operation of 
bye-laws. 

“THe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
Universities): Ihope the hon. Mem- 
ber will not persevere in his line 
of criticism on this Bill. I have 
gone over the Bill very carefully since 
the last discussion in Committee, with 
the view of seeing whether I could not 
eliminate some of the clauses and leave 
the matters to which they relate to be 
dealt with by bye-laws, and these are 
not amongst the clauses which I thought 
it expedient so to treat. I hope, 
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therefore, the hon. Member and other 
hon. Members will not follow this line 
of criticism. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 117 and 118 agreed to. 


Clause 119. 


Mr. BARCLAY : I beg to move that 
the clause be omitted. By this clause 
the owners of ‘‘all private courts, yards, 
areas,” and so forth, are obliged to keep 
them clean. In the first place, I think 
that it should be the duty of the Sani- 
tary Authorities, and not of the owner, 
to see that this is done. In the 
second place, I do not see how the 
Burgh Authorities can enforce these 
regulations where there are a number 
of separate occupiers. I do not think 
there is any use in this clause at all, 
because what it aims at is already pro- 
vided for under the Sanitary Laws. I 
hope the Lord Advocate will not con- 
sider it necessary to insert this clause, 
because I think it will be found to be 
unworkable. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“To leave out the Clause.” — (Mr. 
Barclay.) 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: In the first 
place, this clause is practically a repro- 
duction of a previous clause. In the 
second place, the Sanitary Authcrities 
have not, in my opinion, the power to 
deal with what is contemplated by the 
clause, because the Sanitary Authorities 
rather deal with a thing after it has 
become a nuisance. I hope the hon. 
Member will not press his objection to 
this clause. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 119 to 126, inclusive, agreed 
‘to. 


Clause 130. 


On Motion of Sir C. J. Pearson the 
following Amendment was agreed to :-— 
In page, 51, line 1, leave out “ takes 
up.” 

*S1: C. J. PEARSON : I beg to move, 
in page 51, line 5, to leave out all 
. after “‘ pounds,” to end of Clause. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
May i ask whether this clause is in the 
Police Act ? 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: The words 
were objected to at the previous stage 
of the Bill. That is the reason why 
the clause was postponed. It seems 
to me that this matter may safely be 
left either to the Common Law or to 
arrangement between the magistrate 
and the person who takes up or 
removes ‘“‘the pavements, flags, or 
other materials.” I think the words 
are unnecessary. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 133 and 136 to 139, inclusive, 
agreed to. 


Clause 140. 


(5.45.) Mr. CALDWELL: I beg 
to move on behalf of my hon. Friend 
and insert ‘‘owners.” This clause as 
it stands would make it obligatory on 
the Burgh Commissioners to maintain 
for the future pavements or footways 
after they were once put in order to 
their satisfaction by the owners of 
lands or premises fronting or abutting 
on any street. The effect of this 
provision would be, in towns 
like Glasgow, to involve the Com- 
missioners in considerable expense. 
The way that the Lord Advocate has 
put it is open to objection, for this 
clause as it stands takes the responsi- 
bility for the pavement, of whatever 
kind, off the owner, and he is there- 
after relieved of all expense in connec- 
tion with it. I think the Lord 
Advocate will see that that is a very 
important matter. The Commissioners 
should not be bound to take up the 
burden ef keeping the pavement in 
repair unless they also have the power 
of insisting that a pavement of a per- 
manent character should be put down. 
This is how they have it in Glasgow. 
I move the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in e 54, 
line 14, to leave out the word ‘“‘ Com- 
missioners,’ and insert the word 


“owners.” —(Mr. Caldwell.) 
2Z2 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Commissioners’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

*(5.53.) Sm C. J. PEARSON: If 


this clause raised the question spoken 
to by the hon. Member it would indeed 
be important, but the hon. Member’s 
remarks are utterly wide of the object 
of the clause. It is not the case that 
the clause provides that the Commis- 
sioners are to take over the pavement, 
and to thereafter relieve the owner of 
all expense. It puts it in the discretion 
of the Commissioners to do so in the 
first instance ; and, in the second place, 
that discretion is to be exercised in a 
way and manner which shall be deter- 
mined. Those two restrictions make 
the hon. Member’s remarks utterly in- 
applicable. This is a matter which was 
discussed in Committee at an earlier 
stage of the Bill, and various hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House voted for it. Under the law as 
it now stands the Commissioners can- 
not take over the footways of a town 
unless they take over the footways of 
the whole town. This virtually enables 
them to do that piecemeal, and street by 
street. I hope the hon. Member will 
not divide the Committee on this 
point. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: This clause 
works very well in practice, and I 
think the difficulties which my hon. 
Friend has alluded to only exist in his 
imagination. 

Mr. CALDWELL: There is no 
question of the meaning of the clause. 
The pavement required might be mere 
causeway foot-paving, and the owner 
having provided that in terms of the 
requisition of the Local Authority, 
then, in the words of the clause, ‘‘ The 
Commissioners shall thereafter, from 
time to time, repair and uphold such 
footways.” That is to say, if an Order 
is passed on the part of the Commis- 
sioners that such pavement is to be 
made, thereafter the Commissioners 
are precluded from making any further 
Order, and in all future time the pave- 
ment is to be upheld by the Commis- 
sioners. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 
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Clauses 140, 141, 143, 149, 150, 180, 
182, 183, 192, 200 to 208 inclusive, 215, 
216, 218, 222, 235, 238, 240, 249, 
agreed to. 

Clause 245. 


Amendment proposed. 

87, line 39, leave out all after “ shall,” 
to “Commissioners,” in line 17, page 88, and 
insert “subject to the provisions of any bye- 
laws made by the Commissioners, introduce 
water thereto, and shall fit up in some window 
recess, or other well-lighted and ventilated 

lace a sink sufficient to carry off the whole 
oul water ; and after a like notice every such 
owner shall also, subject as aforesaid, provide. 
for such house or part of a house occupied by 
a se family, wherever le, a 
sufficient water-closet.”—(Sir C. J. Pearson.). 
Amendment agreed to. 


On motion of Sir C. J. Pearson, the 
following Amendments were agreed to : 
—Page 88, line 20, after ‘‘ may,” insert 
‘“‘ subject as aforesaid ’”’; line 24, leave 
out ‘ always,” and insert ‘‘ further.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 247 and 248 agreed to. 


Clause 249. 


On Motion of Sir C. J. Pearson, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
Page 89, lines 27 and 28, leave out 
“after visiting the premises or.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 250. 

On Motion of Sir C. J. Pearson, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
Page 90, line 24, leave out ‘“‘ Board of 
Supervision,” and insert ‘Sheriff, 
whose judgment shall be final.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 251 to 256 inclusive, 259,, 
270 to 276 inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 284. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.): I 
have put down two Amendments, at 
the request of the Town Council of 
Dumfries, with this object. A con- 
siderable sum—I believe £2,000—has 
been spent on slaughter houses in 
Dumfries under the two miles’ protec- 
tion of the present law, but the effect 
of this Bill will be to take away that 
protection after the money has been 
spent. I betieve the Lord Advocate or 
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the Solicitor General for Scotland will 
propose other words, and I therefore do 
not wish to insist upon any Amend- 
ments. I shall, before Report, have 
an opportunity of seeing the framework 
of the amended clause, and of consider- 
ing whether it meets our case. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE: It has 
been agreed to accept the Amendment 
standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for the Montrose Burghs (Mr. 
Shiress Will), slightly modified, so that 
it may read as follows :— 

6 101, line 26, after “offence,” insert— 
“ And to prevent evasion of the use of such 
slaughterhouses, all persons who shall, after 
such slaughterhouses are provided, bring with- 
ia the boundaries of the burgh, for sale or con- 
‘sumption therein, the carcass or part of a 
carcass of any cattle or beast slaughtered 
within the distance of two miles beyond such 
‘boundaries elsewhere than in slaughterhouses 
provided or duly licensed in pursuance of any 
Act of Parliament shall, on bringing such car- 
cass or part of a carcass within the said 
boundaries, be liable in payment to the com- 
«missioners of the amount of the rates or sums 
then being levied for cattle or beasts slaugh- 
tered in such slaughterhouses provided by 
them, provided that where before the passin, 
of this Act any burgh shall have erec 
slaughterhouses, no other slaughterhouse shall 
be erected within a distance of two miles from 
the existing boundaries of such burgh, unless 
either it is erected with the consent of the 
<ommissioners of such burgh, or is situated 
within the area of another burgh.” 


Question proposed, ‘ That 
words be added to the Clause.”’ 


Mr. BARCLAY: I hope the Com- 
mittee will consider well before they 
introduce this clause into the Bill, as it 
would have the effect of extending the 
jurisdiction of the burgh. The question 

as been discussed before, and the pro- 
posal has been rejected as placing a tax 
on an article of food, and as, therefore, 
being opposed to public policy. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Granam Murray, 
Bute): The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down has misapprehended the 
effect of the clause. It will not in any 
way extend the jurisdiction of the 
burgh, and it will not have the effect of 
checking the meat supply. 

Mr. CALDWELL: This is a matter 
which requires very careful considera- 
tion, and the Committee should have 
further information as to the effect of 
the clause before deciding the question. 


Burgh Polwe and 


those 
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Mr. ESSLEMONT: I cannot help 
thinking that this question is occupy- 
ing a great deal of time unnecessarily. 
It is necessary, of course, to take every 
precaution to secure the wholesome- 
ness of meat; but, at the same time, 
the question of jurisdiction has to be 
considered. 

Mr. BARCLAY: I certainly object 
to this protection of the burgh as re- 
gards the use of slaughterhouses. 

Dr. CAMERON: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to re-considér 
this question, especially as to the sani- 
tary enactments with reference to 
slaughterhouses. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 286 and 290 agreed to. 

Clause 300. 

Mr. MARK J. STEWART (Kirk- 
cudbright) : I beg to move the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name, and 
my object in doing so is to prevent 
friction between the Local Authorities. 

Amendment proposed, in page 106, 
line 11, to leave out from the words 
“and the bye-laws,” to the word 
‘“‘ boundaries,” inclusive—(Mr. Mark 
J. Stewart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


*Sir C. J. PEARSON : It really does 
not seem to me to be a matter of much 
importance either one way or the 
other. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 301 to 305, inclusive, agreed 
to. 


Clause 316. 


On Motion of Sir C. J. Pearson, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to:—Page 111, line 37, leave out sub- 
section (4); page 112, line 3, leave out 
sub-section (5); page 112, line 14, 
leave out sub-section (7). 


Amendment proposed, 

Page 113, line 24, leave out sub-section (7), and 
insert,—“(7.) For providing that cattle, dogs, 
and poultry shall not be kept in such places or in 
such manner as to be a nuisance or annoyance 
to the inhabitants ; for prescribing the situa- 
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tions or places in which swine may be kept, 
and for ibiting, on cause shown, the 


wy cy swine. ; 
(8.) For requiring owners or occupiers of 
houses and buildings to keep clean closes, 
areas, courts, stairs, roofs of out- 
houses, and common water-closets, and 
thoroughfares owned or occupied by them ; 
and also for paving private courts, common 
es, and common areas other than 
hing greens. 

(9.) For regulating the sweeping and 
cleansing of common stairs in accordance with 
the clauses of this Act relating to cleansin 
and fencing and keeping the same clear o 
obstruction. 


10.) For i out the provisions of 
sections two Senivel end thirty-seven to two 


hundred and fifty-six, both inelusive.”—(Sir 
C. J. Pearson.) 

Question proposed, ‘“ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. CALDWELL: I merely wish 
to point out to the Lord Advocate that 
he is asking to confer power on the 
Commissioners to make these bye-laws 
for all purposes. In Section 117, how- 
ever, he has laid down how these duties 
should be performed ; but they might 
make bye-laws which would entirely 
alter the operation of this section. 

Mr. BARCLAY: I wish to point out 
that Clause 119 places upon the occupier 
the duty of cleaning out the areas. 
This bye-law seems to give power to the 
Commissioners to put that duty upon 
the owners. I do not object to that in 
the least, but I want to know how 
these two parts of the Bill are 
reconciled. 


*Sm C. J. PEARSON: No bye-law 
will be able to place the duty upon any 
other shoulders than those on whom it 
now rests. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 326 to 330, inclusive, agreed 
to. 

Clauses 340 to 382, inclusive, 
omitted. 

Clause 383. 


Mr. BARCLAY : This is a clause 
which fixes the incidence of taxation of 
the boroughs entirely upon the occu- 
pier—one of the most important ques- 
tions raised on this Bill. The rates to 
be paid for are the police, drainage, 
public health, and the maintenance of 
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the streets. I am aware that under- 








the existing Act the taxes have been: 
laid upon the occupier ; but since that 
Act was passed in 1862, this House has 
considered the incidence of such taxa- 
tion ; and if we compare the mainten- 
ance of streets in boroughs with those 
in the counties we find that as far back 
as 1878 the Government provided for 
taxation between the owners and the 
occupiers. The County Government 
Act goes still further ; practically, the 
whole of the Police Tax islaid upon the 
owners, and other taxes are divided 
between the owners and occupiers. I 
think this is a fitting opportunity to 
consider the subject, and, therefore, I 
submit the Amendment standing in my. 
name. This Bill proposes future taxa- 
tion of the boroughs, and I think the 
subject ought to be dealt with as in 
the recent Acts referring to Scotland, 
and according to the principle adopted 
by the House—a division between 
owners and occupiers. 

Amendment proposed, in page 134, 
line 23, after the word ‘assess,’ to 
insert the words “in equal propor- 
tions.” —({Mr. Barclay.) 


Question proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


*Sir C. J. PEARSON: It would, f 
think, be very unfortunate in the 
interests of the progress of this measure 
if we were to enter into the question of 
the incidence of taxation in boroughs. 
That is a question which ought not to 
be dealt with in a Bill *consolidating 
the police law. This clause simply 
continues the system which has been 
in vogue many years in Scotland ; 
and the analogies which the hon. 
Member drew do not hold, because 
even if we take the Local Government 
Act the division of certain rates 
between the owners and the occu- 
piers was simply for the purpose of 
bringing in the occupiers in view 
of the increased representation they 
were obtaining under that Act. I have 
never heard the present practice called 
in question. The clause deals only 
with the assessment for general pur- 
poses, and its justification is that it 
preserves the status quo. 

Dr. CLARK : The right hon. Gentle- 
man is scarcely accurate. The Bill 
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does make considerable change, and 
that in the direction of relieving the 
owner of his liability. My hon. Friend 
the Mover of this Amendment (Mr. 
Barclay), and the hon. Member for 
Cardiganshire (Mr. Rowlands), when 
the Bill wasbefore the Committee were 
in favour of placing on the occupiers 
this burden of maintaining the pave- 
ments, and they did so deeming it 
better, instead of a twopenny assess- 
ment, to place the pavement under the 
control of the Commissioners, and to 
compel the owners to pay half of the rate. 
If the Government are determined that 
the burden which has been borne by 
the landlords shall be transferred to 
thecommunity,then the landlords should 
bear a portion of it. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member goes back to the 
condition of things before 1862. The 
Act of that year was hurried through 
the House very much as this is being 
burried through ; pressure was brought 
to bear, and the whole question was not 
fully considered. By that Act the 
whole bu-den was transferred from 
owners to occupiers, and very un- 
fairly, I think, and that is what we are 
repealing. So far as any change was 
made by the Local Government Act, 
it was to transfer burdens to the occu- 
piers. The rate was consolidated and 
paid a moiety by each owner and occu- 
pier, though until then it had been 
borne entirely by owners. It ‘+s only 
right that owners should bear their fair 
share, and we shall then have uni- 
formity of rating throughout Scotland. 
At the present time the owner pays 
half of the poor rate and half of the 
education rate, and all we desire is 
that he should pay half of the police 
rate, the improvements, the lighting, 
and the general expenditure, which is 
defrayed from the assessment. It is 
only fair, now that you are placing an 
extra burden upon the occupier until 
now borne entirely by the owner that 
the owner should in this case bear a 
fair share of it. I have much pleasure 
in supporting my hon. Friend’s Amend- 


ment. Let us have uniformity of 
assessment. 
(6.43.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 


N.): I am not much impressed with 
the value of the Bill. It is badly 
drafted, and the substance is not much 
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better than the form. But now we 
come toa matter of real and serious 
practical importance, the division of 
rates between occupier and owner, and 
if the result of our discussion were to 
imperil or defeat the Bill it would be 
a real benefit to the people of Scot- 
land. It would be disastrous if we 
in 1892 were to give the slightest 
sanction to this law passed in 1862. 
Several things have happened since 
that date. In 1867 the suffrage was 
extended to workmen in towns, and 
in 1885 it was extended to workmen 
in the counties ; and are we to be told 
in 1892 that those who had no voice 
in the making of this law of 1862 are 
to be equally ignored to-day as if they 
had no more voice now? Does any- 
one suppose for a moment that if in 
1862 workmen had had the franchise 
they would have submitted to the pro- 
cess which has since gone on, the 
removal of these ancient burdens from 
the landlords to the shoulders of the 
occupiers? What did the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tell us last night? I 
listened to a very interesting discussion 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
the right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) on 
political economy, and the right hon. 
Gentleman on this side professed him- 
self a disciple of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was a very edifying 
talk, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer assured the House that all the 
rates in towns which were paid by the 
occupiers came out of the pockets of 
the occupiers, and were not a burden 
on owners. Now, I am not going to 
discuss that question on its merits, or 
to say whether I agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman on it or not; but I 
take the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Government on their own 
ground occupied last night, that all 
these local rates payable by the owners 
are taken out of the pockets of the 
occupiers, and I say we live in a time 
when the working classes are not dis- 
posed to agree that the whole burden 
of these rates should fall on their 
shoulders. They are disposed to de- 
mand that as in the case of the poor 
rate and education rate, so in this rate, 
to the extent of half, it should be borne 
by the proprietors. Can the Govern- 
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ment show us any reason why occupiers 
should bear the whole cost in burghs? 
This is a matter of infinitely greater 
importance than all the other questions 
raised by this so-called Consolidation 
Bill, and I venture to think that unless 
the Government will meet us un this point 
it would be wise policy on our part to 
take care not to give fresh sanction in 
a new enactment in these days to a 
principle acknowledged now to be 
unjust towards a large portion of the 
community. 


(6.50.) Mr. BARCLAY: This is a 
bi | important question of principle, 
and we ought not to dispose of it im- 
mediately. It is worthy of the con- 
sideration we can give to it between 
now and our next sitting on the Bill. 
The Lord Advocate says the Bill does not 
afford the proper opportunity for deal- 
ing with the question, but that it should 
be dealt with as part of the general 
incidence of taxation; but I say this 
is precisely the time for dealing with 
it when we are dealing with the 
incidence of local taxation for the whole 
of the burghs of Scotland with five 
exceptions. I see no prospect of any 
other opportunity. 


Seleciion (Standing 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEPOSITS AND 
BONDS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the release of certain deposits and the cancel- 
lation of certain bonds made or given to secure 
the performance .of undertakings authorised 
by Parliament.—(Sir John Gorst.) 

Resolution to be reported To- 
morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS—FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT, 1892-3. 
Resolutions [16th May] reported, 
and agreed to. 
Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Gentlemen appointed to prepare and bring in 
Mr. Hunter 
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a Bill upon the Resolution reported from the 
Committee of Ways and Means on the 12th 
day of April, and then agreed to by the House, 
that they do make provision therein pursuant 
to the said Resolutions. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 
[ Bill 356. } 


CORONERS IN BOROUGHS BILL. 
(No. 245.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to extend the 
provisions of the Bill to the appointment of 
deputies of Coroners in counties, and as to the 
time of election.—(Sir A. Rollit.) 

Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 
(No. 300.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS (No. 6) BILL. 
(No. 315.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO. 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 7) BILL. 
(No. 319.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 335.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


POOR RATE BILL. 


(METROPOLIS) 
(No. 67.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 


Sir Jonny Mowsray reported from 
the Committee of Selection: That they 
had discharged the following Member, 
Mr. Ernest Spencer, from the Standing 
Committee on Law, and Courts of 
Justice, and Legal Procedure, and had 
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— in substitution: Mr. Byron 


Ordered, That the Report do lie upon 
the Table. 


MOTIONS. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 9) BILL. 

On Motion of The Attorney General for 
Ireland, Bill to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland, under “The Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878,” relating to the Town of Tralee, 
ordered to be brought in by the Attorney 
General for [reland and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 354.] 


EVENING SITTING. 


(9.0.) Notice taken, that forty 
Members were not present; House 
counted, and forty Members being 
found present, 


MOTION. 


SEA FISHERIES.—RESOLUTION, 


(9.3.) Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MOR- 
GAN (Battersea): In rising to move 
the Motion on this subject, in which I 
ask the House to assent to an inquiry, 
it is hardly necessary for me to insist 
on the food supply of the country being 
a matter of supreme importance. Tak- 
ing the Returns of our fish supply in 
the years from 1886 to 1891, I find 
there has been a steady decline in the 
quantity from 6,412,000 cwts. in 1886 
to 5,966,000 cwts. in 1891, a decrease 
of nearly half a million cwts. in six 
years—a serious falling off in a source 
of food supply at a time when the 
population of the country is increasing, 
and the purchasing power of the people 
at a still greater ratio; and surely it is 
time that such an inquiry as I suggest 
should be instituted. Probably the 
greatest falling offin the supply has 
been on the North-West coast, where 
formerly the fishermen had a pros- 
perous occupation, finding markets for 
their fish in Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Glamorganshire. The Railway Com- 
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panies are anxious to increase the 
traffic, and though there have been 
complaints of the rates of transit being 
excessive, the Cambrian and other lines 
are now doing all in their power to 
resuscitate this important branch of 
their business. In the United States, 
in Canada, and in Continental coun- 
tries much has been done in conse- 
quence of attention being paid to 
pisciculture, and this may also be said 
of Scotland and Ireland and some 
parts of England. Indeed, it would 
seem that Scotland and Ireland have 
but to ask for inquiries of this character 
and the request is granted as a matter 
of course. Formerly large quantities of 
oysters were found off the coast near 
Port Madoc and Pwllheli, and fish 
of all kinds rewarded the fisherman’s 
industry, but I think that Aberdovey is 
now the only Welsh port which does not 
show a considerable falling off in the 
amount of fish landed. When the 
tourist season is over the Welsh sea- 
coast towns offer little occupation to 
the working population, and any means 
of reviving the fishing industry would 
result in the greatest benefit to the in- 
habitants. Professor Huxley, no mean 
authority in such matters, has stated 
that an acre of good fishing ground will 
produce in a week as much food as an 
acre of the best land will produce in a 
year. If that be true, and coming from 
such an authority I donot know why 
we should doubt it, the importance of 
reviving the Welsh industry is apparent. 
The first requirement is harbour accom- 
modation, with refuge from storms; next 
some instruction and directions on 
scientific principles are required, for I 
fear with the decay of the fisheries our 
fishermen are somewhat behind the 
times ; and the pollution of rivers needs 
inquiry, mining operations in Wales, 
especially lead mining, having done 
much harm to the fish. On these points, 
together with the means of cheap and 
quick transit for the fish from the port 
of landing, inquiry would I feel sure be 
followed with useful results, and there- 
fore I make my Motion. 

(9.8.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE 
(Carnarvon, &c.): In sevonding the 
Motion there is no occasion for me to 
dwell upon the importance of this 
industry, whether in regard to the em- 
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- of our sea coast popu- 
ation or as furnishing a food 
supply to the whole community, 
an important consideration in these 
times of hostile foreign tariffs. We are 
endeavouring to restore agricultural 
prosperity ; and scarcely less in import- 
ance is it to restore the fishermen to 
our fishing grounds than our labourers 
to the soil. Without doubt, in recent 
years our fishing industry has grievously 
declined from causes, some purely local, 
others general in character. Probably 
all countries have suffered more or less 
in this respect from general causes, but 
this country is alone in not making 
strenuous efforts to remedy the evils. 
My hon. Friend has referred especially 
to Wales, and to Wales my references 
will chiefly be as being that part of the 
subject with which I am best acquainted. 
In Cardigan Bay, for instance, there is 
a serious falling off in the fish landings. 
Taking the port of Pwllheli alone, I 
find from Returns that the amount 
landed last year was 132 tons as com- 
pared with 296 tons six years ago. The 
proprietors of a very ably conducted 
paper, the Cambrian News, a short time 
since instituted an inquiry into the 
state of the fishing industry in Wales, 
and it was found that while in nearly 
all the ports there was a very con- 
siderable falling off in the amount of 
the fish landed, in some ports the 
industry was practically dead. More 
especially has there been a decline in 
the oyster fisheries. There is then a 
condition of things to amply justify an 
inquiry into the causes and _ the 
remedies to be applied. The first point 
that demands attention is the want of 
proper harbour accommodation, and 
this has been so often urged that I am 
sure the President of the Board of 
Trade must be fully sensible of its im- 
portance. It is obvious that fishing 
boats cannot lie by their nets 
for any length of time, unless 
the fishermen have the security of 
refuge in stormy weather ; and on the 
other hand,a good catch of fish is 
valueless unless there is means of land- 
ing and quick transit to market. The 
best port in Cardigan Bay, Pwllheli, has 
but its natural accommodation, unim- 
proved by any artificial means. We 
want.a port which boats can enter at 
Mr. Lloyd-George 
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all states of the tide and in all weathers, 
so that advantage may be taken of the 
train service, which is not frequent in a 
thinly populated country. Bearing on 
this question of harbour accommodation 
there was an inquiry held by a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons some 
years ago—in 1883 ; but unfortunately 
no evidence was taken in reference to 
Cardigan Bay and many other localities 
where the fishing industry is or was 
carried on. The inquiry appears to 
have been of a very general character— 
it was not so thorough as the import- 
ance of the subject demanded, due I 
suppose to the fact that the Committee 
was appointed very late in the Session. 
The late Sir John Coode, an acknow- 
ledged authority; gave evidence before 
that Committee on the relations between 
harbour accommodation and the pros- 
perity of the fishing industry. He 
advocated the construction of harbours 
with a depth of twelve to fifteen feet 
of water at low spring tides for the 
accommodation of fishing vessels and 
the class of vessels unable to keep the 
sea in rough weather, and he showed 
how often the prospect of good fishing 
was lost because the men dared not 
venture out when the appearance of the 
weather was threatening, knowing they 
had no port under their lee upon which 
they could rely as being accessible at 
any time. The most successful 
fishing is frequently carried on 
when the weather is unsettled. 
The opinion of so high an authority 
deserves attention, and I find it sup- 
ported by the evidence of Mr. Young, 
at that time Inspector of Scotch 
Fisheries, who pointed out how, after 
improvements were made in the har- 
bours at Peterhead and Fraserburgh, 
the fishing industry in the localities 
immensely increased. There was 
another witness, Mr. Stevenson, Vice- 
President of the Royal Society, Edin- 
burgh, who expressed an opinion that 
with judicious additions to the harbour 
accommodation on the Scotch coasts 
the fishing trade might be increased to 
an illimitable extent. This opinion has 
been confirmed by other authorities, 
and there is practical experience that 
with increase of harbour accommoda- 
tion there has been development of the 
fishing industry. Now in Cardigan 
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Bay there are most valuable fish- 
ing grounds, but from end to end of 
the Bay there is not a port which ful- 
fils any of the conditions laid down by 
Sir John Goode—secure shelter from 
storms, good holding ground, and easy 
access at all states of the tide or the 
weather. It may be said that the 
decrease in the trade cannot be due to 
the want of harbour accommodation 
altogether, inasmuch as there was uo 
better accommodation years ago when 
the trade was better. But conditions 
have changed. The markets cannot be 
found in the vicinity of the ports, the 
fish have to be sent to the great inland 
centres of population; and to what- 
ever cause it may be due, it is a fact 
that fishing that formerly could be suc- 
cessfully conducted within a few 
miles of the shore, has now to be 
carried on farther out at sea. 
In Scotland, too, they complain that 
they have not sufficient harbour ac- 
commodation ; and, in fact, the Fishery 
Board in their last Report point out 
that there are many points on the 
Scotch Coast where harbours are re- 
quired, and that they have not adequate 
funds at their disposal. It may be 
mentioned, however, that in 1889 they 


were enabled to spend something like 
£10,000 in subsidising the making of 
proper harbours, and that during the 


eighty years the Act has been in 
force £250,000 of Imperial money has 
been spent upon harbours in Scotland. 
During the whole of that period, how- 
ever, not one penny has been spent on 
fishing harbours in Wales. The right 
hon. Gentleman on a previous occasion, 
in replying to me, alluded to Holyhead 
and Milford. I do not know whether 
we can properly call them fishery 
harbours, because they do not afford 
easy access to the fishing grounds. 
That the whole of the local fishing 
during the year only amount to 87 
tons is undoubtedly owing to the cir- 
cumstance that Holyhead is not 
located near the fishing ground, and I 
think the same may be said of Milford. 
In Ireland, too, grants have been made 
from time to time. An Act was passed 
to devote the sum of £250,000 out of the 
Irish Church Fund for the purpose of 
making harbours along the [rish Coast. 
Thus, while in Scotland and Ireland 
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the provision of proper accommodation 
as essential to the development of the 
fishing industry has been recognised, 
nothing has been done as regards the 
English and Welsh Coasts for the 
express purpose of developing the 
fisheries ; and, speaking of Cardigan 
Bay, I can say with the utmost con- 
fidence that nothing has been spent 
there by the Government. The second 
point complained of is the want of 
proper boats and tackle. That some- 
thing should be done in this respect is 
more essential than formerly, owing to 
the distance from the shore at which 
the fish are taken. I find that in Scot- 
land the biggest hauls are made 
thirty or forty miles away. The boats 
in use in Cardigan Bay are not fit to 
travel sucha distance from the shore. 
In that bay the average tonnage of the 
boats is from three to seven tons, and 
in the largest port the average is 
something like eleven tons, as 
against the Scotch average for last 
year of 293 tons. I think it was 
Mr. Grady who, in giving evidence 
before the Irish Fishery Commissioners, 
valued the boats engaged in the Irish 
herring fisheries at £1,000 to £1,100— 
an amount the boats in Cardigan Bay 
do not approach. It may be asked 
why the fishermen do not supply them- 
selves with proper boats and appliances, 
The answer to that query is that they 
lack capital for the purpose, and during 
the inquiry instituted by the Commis- 
sioners it was discovered that to supply 
the fishermen with boats and gear had, as 
an investment, always proved a failure. 
In Scotland, under the Crofters Act, 
the Treasury was empowered to grant 
loans for this purpose, and the same 
thing has been done in Ireland. I 
do not, however, believe in these loans, 
for two reasons. One is that they are 
demoralising, and the other is that there 
is noguarantee that the proper boats will 
be purchased. Then, again, in the 
North of Scotland the instalments have 
not been regularly paid. One-half of 
the instalments are in arrears, and the 
Fishery Board report that there is no 
chance of recovery. I suggest, how- 
ever, that an inquiry should be instituted 
as to the means of supplying fishermen 
with proper appliances, and, as a mere 
hint, that the Fishery Boards might be 
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‘empowered to buy boats and let them 
out on hire by the year. I simply sub- 
mit the matter as a proper subject for 
inquiry. Another matter which I think 
might be very properly investigated is 
the subject of fish culture. I find that 
almost every other country has done 
something in this direction. In Scot- 
land there has been experimenting. The 
United States has taken the question 
into consideration ; hatcheries have 
been placed at various parts of the 
coast, and in Massachussetts it is stated 
that the fishermen ascribe the pheno- 
menal quantity of fish to the efforts of 
the Fishery Commission in relation to 
artificial production. bast year five 
hundred millions of eggs were dis- 
tributed. Germany, too, has done 
something, with very beneficial results, 
and in Newfoundland the Commis- 
:gioners report that the highest authori- 
ties are becoming more and more unani- 
mous as to the desirability of the arti- 
ficial production of cod. Norway has 
not been neglectful, and in South Hol- 
land as many as three millions of 
French oysters have been laid down on 
the banks. Formerly Cardigan Bay 
afforded very prolific oyster fishing. 
Now the beds have been destroyed, 
aud no amount of protection will 
restore this branch to its old prosperity. 
All that can be done is to follow the 
example of Holland, Newfoundland, 
the United States, and France, by lay- 
ing down oysters at such parts of the 
coast as are adapted for the cultivation 
of oysters. That, too, is a fitting sub- 
ject for inquiry. I come now to the 
last part of the Resolution—that it is 
necessary to confer further powers on 
the Fisheries Board. At the present 
moment they have simply powers of 
restriction as to fishing in certain waters 
and as to modes of fishing; but they 
can do nothing in the way of developing 
the culture. In the interest of the 
restoration of the prosperity of our 
fisheries, I consider it essential that 
their powers should be enlarged. 
Scientific investigation, for instance, 
and other elements all tending to the 
development of our fisheries, might be 
adopted. These are points I merely 
suggest ; but there can be no question 
as to the enormous importance of re- 
establishing and developing the fisheries 
Mr. Lioyd-George 
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of this country, and as to the necessity 
of England not being behind in the 
attention paid to this subject. I have 
great pleasure in seconding the Motion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House is of opinion that an in- 
quiry should be instituted into the question 
of the desirability of making further provision 
for the protection and development of Sea 
Fisheries on the coast of England and Wales, 
with special reference to the following points: 
(a) improved harbour accommodation ; (b) 
the securing of expert and scientific guidance 
for Sea Fisheries District Boards, and the 
ae thereon of larger powers ; and (ce) 
the amendment of the Sea Fisheries Regula- 
tion Act of 1888.”—( Mr. Octavius V. Morgan.) 


*Mr. W. BOWEN ROWLANDS 
(Cardiganshire): In rising to support 
the Motion, my only difficulty is as to 
what the Government can possibly say 
against it. I represent a county which 
is especially interested. It is a long, 
narrow county, with a great extent of 
sea-board, and its fishing industry has 
been in a very much more flourishing 
condition than at present. It is said 
that the inhabitants themselves ought 
to be more alive to the well-being of 
this industry, but that alone, even 
assuming it to be true, does not 
seem to me to be an answer to our 
demand that the Government should 
grant this inquiry—that they should 
furnish us with means of knowing how 
far any neglect to avail themselves of 
natural resources or to acquire proper 
appliances is to blame, or how far the 
industry is dependent on the results of 
scientific research and upon the bestowal 
of Governmental aid. It is undisputed 
that the industry has been in a much 
more flourishing condition than it 
is now, and that alone is a fit subject 
for inquiry. It is also undisputed that 
there is no harbour accommodation, 
properly so called, from one end of 
Cardigan Bay to the other, and there- 
fore the best method of remedying 
this defect is a legitimate subject for 
inquiry. I do not suppose that any- 
one will contend that these harbours 
are not capable of being rendered 
valuable adjuncts if they are only made 
to insure easiness of access, and shelter, 
and are given the other requirements 
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necessary to the efficiency of the 
fishing industry. Moreover, the im- 
portant question of fish culture is 
one that demands and ought to receive 
the attention of the Government. 
The same state of things exists pretty 
much in Pembrokeshire, where there 
is now comparatively little fishing. 
It might be within the province 
of those who conduct the inquiry to 
see how far that traffic has been 
retarded and kept back by the railway 
arrangements in the county. And in 
dealing with the county of Pembroke I 
should mention the oyster industry, to 
which allusion has been made. In the 
River Cleddau there was formerly a very 
important bed and an abundant supply 
of oysters, which were quite as good as 
the celebrated native or Whitstable 
oyster. These beds have been very un- 
productive of late; it may be from 
causes which the Government are 
powerless to rectify; but that is no 
reason why the Government should 
decline to grant an inquiry. One very 
extraordinary fact, which I do not know 
how the President of the Board of 
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Trade will explain, is that whereas 
grants, in the shape of loans, have been 


made to other parts of the United 
Kingdom, at all events to Scotland and 
Ireland, no grant has been made to 
Wales. Wales is a very poor country, 
and, with the exception of certain dis- 
tricts, has no industry except that of 
agriculture ; and this is, to my mind, an 
additional reason why the Government 
should look into this fishing industry, 
which has been more flourishing, and 
which, properly looked after, is capable of 
finding employment for people who have 
never received any encouragement from 
the powers that be. The demand we 
make is, I contend, a reasonable one, 
and I am anxious to hear what the 
President of the — of Trade 
can inst it. e Government 
ap i mt the principle that the 
question of harbour accommodation 
and the fishing industry are matters to 
be looked inte and assisted in other 
parts of the United Kingdom, and 
Wales is as poor as any other part of 
the Kingdom, and might as properly 
receive attention and assistance. I 
maintain that in the present state of 
the food supply, and in the face of a 
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rapidly-increasing population, and thy 
danger of the lack of an ordinary supply 
in certain contingencies in a countre 
like ours, it becomes more imperative 
and desirable that this matter should 
be looked into, and I urge upon the 
Government to accede to this very 
reasonable request. It is not as if we 
brought up a proposal crowded with 
detail to which the Government might 
object, or which they would be justified 
in criticising. We only ask that a 
matter which they have confessed is 
of the greatest importance should be 
made the subject of inquiry, and that a 
stimulus may be applied to an in- 
dustry which was once flourishing, but 
is now, more or less, in a state of 
decay. 

(9.45.) Mr. ROWNTREE (Scar- 
borough): Hon. Members who have 
taken part in this Debate are more or 
less connected with the West Coast of 
England, and the House would get a 
manifestly incomplete view of the 
situation if the Fast Coast were not 
represented. It isa striking circum- 
stance that the returns of the amount 
of fish brought into the ports of 
the three Kingdoms during the 
past three years show a decrease to 
the enormous extent of something 
like 800,000 cwts.; but there is also 
this striking fact—that in spite of that 
enormous decrease in quantity the 
value of the diminished supply was 
something like one million higher than 
the value of the larger supply we had 
three years ago. This, to my mind, 
shows conclusively that the supply 
has by no means kept pace with the 
demand, and when we reflect that this 
decreased supply is in spite of the ex- 
tension of steam power, improved 
appliances, and larger vessels, it is 
clear that the subject is a most serious 
one. Of this decrease of 800,000 ewts. 
for the three Kingdoms, 600,000 ewts. 
represents the decrease on the East 
Coast alone, and that opens a very 
serious consideration. The President 
of the Board of Trade must be aware 
of the diminished quantity of fish from 
the North Sea, not only by complaints 
from the East Coast ports, but from 
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the countries on the other side. One 
thing seems to me to be very clear— 
that all round the three Kingdoms 
there is a diminished supply of fish in 
the inshore waters. This has brought 
about a very serious condition of things 
on many parts of our coast, because 
sea-fishing is the only industry that is 
possible to many men living in the 
villages and some of the smaller 
towns, and the decay of the industry 
has brought privation and distress 
upon those engaged in it. It is very 
difficult for these men who have been 
trained to a seafaring life to take to 
other occupations in middle age, and 
this fact adds to the distress and priva- 
tion. We were very largely indebted 
to the President of the Board of Trade 
for the Act which established Sea 
Fisheries Committees, and perhaps he 
may say that it is rather soon to have 
an inquiry which will touch those 
Committees. But the Act has been in 


existence four years, and some of the 
Committees have been at work two 
years, and in that time some things 
must have been cleared up and others 
brought forward supplying reasons for 


further powers being given to these 
Committees. On the North East Coast 
there is a strong feeling that the 
beneficial effects of the Act of 1888 will 
be very largely lost unless some means 
are found for enabling the practical 
fishermen appointed by the Board of 
Trade to attend the Committees. 
Whilst the important question of 
trawling was under discussion they did 
attend, but since then they have not 
felt justified in making the sacrifices 
which attending the meetings involved, 
for not only did their absence from work 
make a considerable difference in their 
income, but the travelling and other 
necessary expenses materially increased 
their expenditure. Unless we can 
secure this, the hopes of the fishermen 
of the utility of these Committees will 
be disappointed, and I hope the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade will be able 
to give us some assurances on that 
Mr. Rowntree 
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matter. Further, I may point out that 
the duties of those Committees are 
largely restricted to the regulation of 
the fisheries. They have no power 
to take in hand a decaying industry 
and put it on a better and firmer 
foundation. The question of bait has 
also been mentioned, and the right hon, 
Gentleman must be aware of the in- 
creasing difficulty which the fishermen 
experience in getting mussels. They 
have to get them from a distance, and 
sometimes have to pay as much as £2 
or £3 for a week’s bait, and then sup- 
pose, in consequence of the weather or 
any other cause, they are prevented 
from going out the whole of that expen- 
diture is lost. This subject has already 
received attention, and I put it to the 
President of the Board of Trade 
that our fishermen should not be 
placed at a disadvantage as compared 
with their Scotch brethren in the 
facilities which are given to them in 
this direction. We are not likely to see 
any considerable revival of the mussel 
beds nor of the oyster beds until 
the Fishing Committees can do some- 
thing more than merely regulate the 
fisheries. They ought surely to be able 
raise money to take up matters of this 
kind and so develap the fisheries. In 
France the experiment with the mussel 
beds has been remarkably successful, 
and it seems to me that there is nothing to 
hinder the same thing being done along 
our coasts. Another point to which | 
should like to call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman is that the 
Fisheries Commission recommended the 
appointment of a Fisheries Board in 
England to make scientific experiments 
in the same way as is done by the 
Scotch Fishery Board. 


Notice taken, that forty Members 
were not present ; House counted, and 





forty Members not being present,— 
House adjourned at Ten o'clock 


till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 18th May, 1892. 


Mr. SPEAKER was in _ his place 
shortly after Twelve o'clock. At hall- 
past Tweive, attention being called to 
the number of Members present, Mr. 
Speaker counted and a quorum was 
not found. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—FORMA- 
TION OF A QUORUM. 

(12.40.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
May I ask you, Sir, looking at the delay 
in forming a quorum, is it not within 
your competence to direct the Serjeant- 
at-Arms to require the attendance of 
Members who may be sitting on Com- 
mittees, or others who may be wasting 
time in other parts of this building ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Members sitting 
on Committees have had their atten- 
tion drawn in the usual way, by the 
ringing of the bell, to the fact that the 
House was being counted with a view 
to forma quorum. If those Members 
please to come down from the Com- 
mittee Rooms they may do so, but it 
would be a strong step on my part 
to interrupt in the way suggested 
what may be very important pro- 
ceedings in Committee. I will, how- 
ever, let those Members know that 
the House is waiting for a quorum. 
The Serjeant-at-Arms will inform 
Members of Committees that the 
House has been long waiting for a 
quorum. 


(12.45.) Attention again called to 
the number of Members present, and 
a quorum found in their places. 

THE 


ORDERS OF DAY. 


PLURAL VOTING (ABOLITION) BILL. 
(No. 42.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Braéford, 


Central): The Bill which I have the 


honour to ask the House to read a 
second time contains one very short 
and simple clause for the purpose of 
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applying a remedy to what many of us 
believe to be a gross anomaly, in- 
equality, and injustice, which has sur- 
vived the Reform Acts of 1867 and 
1884, which was not fully appreciated 
when those measures were passed, and 
which has been considerably and _in- 
advertently increased by the later of 
those Acts. It is a matter which 
offends against the great principle of 
equality of political rights under the 
Constitution, and which lends itself to 
operations for creating votes for the 
express purpose of overruling the votes 
and opinions of the resident electors 
in many constituencies. I do not think 
it can be contended that we are pre- 
cluded by precedents from dealing with 
such a question without re-opening all 
the other debateable points in the 
franchise and distribution of seats. The 
House will recollect that in 1868 it 
remedied a grave defect in the Reform 
Act of the previous year by virtually 
getting rid of the spurious principle of 
the personal payment of rates as a con- 
dition of the franchise. In the same 
manner, I propose to ask the House to 
deal with the special grievance of the 
plural vote. I believe I am justified 
in saying that the Constitution has 
from the earliest times recognised the 
principle of the absolute equality of 
electors, in the case, at all events, of 
individual constituencies. But it has 
never conceded to electors of wealth or 
status a superiority of voting power 
over their fellow-electors. A proposal 
was made to give a dual vote to certain 
classes in 1859, but it was scouted by 
the Liberal Party of that day, and has 
never again appeared in any Liberal 
Reform Bill. The same principle 
was again proposed in Lord 
Derby’s Reform Bill of 1867. It 
did not, however, meet with approval 
in any quarter of the House. It was 
condemned by the best authovities of 
all Parties—by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) in the strongest terms; by 
Mr. Lowe, the then leader of a section 
of Liberals who had defeated the 
Reform Bill of the previous year; by 
Mr. Henley, and by the present Prime 
Minister, then Lord Cranborne, who 
described it as unpalatable and impos- 
sible. It may be worth while to quote 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Midlothian, as they 
seem to be almost equally applicable to 
the plural vote. He said, 


“To the dual vote I record an implacable 
hostility. This dual vote is, in the first place, 
a gigantic engine of fraud. It is a proclama- 
tion of a war of classes. The British Consti- 
tution rests, and has rested from time 
immemorial, on the mutual goodwill, respect, 
and good feeling of the people—upon the 
equality which they enjoy before the eye of 
the law. But when you place inthe hands of 


the rich man, under the notion of fortifying | 


his position, this weapon to use against his 
poorer countrymen, on that day you sow 
oppression.” 


Mr. Lowe followed with these words— 


“T eannot express the repugnance with | 


which I view the dual vote. It seems to me 
to be more invidious than anything which 
can be devised. You are raising up a sham 
sort of oligarchy to contro! and overbalance 
the will of the people. I will not associate 


the giving of power with any shabby expe- | 


dient to counteract it.” 
Now, it appears to me 
full extent, but toa very large extent— 
to the system of plural voting. It was 
expected that the proposal would apply 
to about 200,000 persons, but it was 
withdrawn by Mr. Disraeli, and not a 
tear seemed to have been shed over it. 
In County Council elections and elec- 
tions for Municipal Corporations not 
only is the dual vote unknown, but if an 
elector has two or more qualifications 
in separate wards or districts he may 
vote only once, and, having given a vote 
in one ward or district, he would sub- 
ject himself to a very severe penalty 
should he vote again in another ward. 
A different rule prevails in Parlia- 
mentary Elections, and although an 
elector is prohibited from voting in 
respect of more than one qualification 
within a borough—even where that 
borough is divided into several electoral 
districts—yet if he has separate quali- 
fications for other boroughs or other 
county districts he may vote at a 
General Election as many times as he 
has separate qualifications. Before the 
counties were divided, in olden times, 
when travelling was expensive, and 
when tradesmen and shopkeepers in 


boroughs resided in their places of 


business, the possibility of giving plural 


votes in respect of different constitu- | 


encies produced very little effect. But 
as it became easy and cheap to travel 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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that these | 
arguments apply—possibly not to the | 
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the non-resident freehold voters as- 
sumed a much greater importance, and 
it became worth while to acquire free- 
hold qualifications in counties for the 
; express purpose of giving votes. In 
| London also, and in most towns in the 
| country, it became the fashion for men 
of businessand tradespeople to reside in 
| Villas and houses other than their 
| places of business, and where there 
| happened to be in a different constitu- 
ency such persons were able to vote in 
respect of both qualifications. Lastly, 
the system under which counties have 
been divided into one-membered dis- 
tricts, and London has been divided 
into twenty-seven different boroughs, 
has greatly increased the number of 
plural votes. In the first place, a man 
may have as many votes for different 
| county districts as he has freehold quali- 
ficationsinthem. Secondly, he may have 
| asmany occupation votes as he has bond 
fide residences in different constituencies, 
|I know many men among my own 
friends who have four or five votes for 
different constituencies. I know men 
of wealth—men with very large means 
—who have only one vote, and I know 
others of smaller means who have two, 
| three, and four and five votes. I have 
| myself five votes for five different consti- 
tuencies — not that I have sought the 
| votes by purchasing property for that 
purpose ; but they have come to me 
accidentally on account of holding 
property in different places. Two 
are occupation votes, two freehold 
votes, and one is for a University. 
But I know many who have a great 
many more votes than five. I think it 
was Sir Robert Fowler, a late Member 
of this House, who used to boast that 
he had no fewer than thirteen votes in 
different constituencies, and that he 
was able at one General Election to 
record them all. Then there is the 
well-known case of the Oxford tutor— 
a man who had eighteen different 
qualifications, and, at the Election 
of 1874, voted in respect of these dif- 
|ferent qualifications eighteen times. 
But this case pales before one I heard 
f recently. A clergyman of the Church 
of England, who has a hobby for 
acquiring qualifications in different 
constituencies, has been able to obtain 
| fifty votes in different places, and I was 
‘informed that at a certain General 
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Election he contrived to vote in no 
fewer than forty different places. I 
could multiply cases—perhaps not so 
extreme as that—in which persons 
possess and record a number of votes, 
and I shall be able to show presently 
that there are in London special facili- 
ties for persons obtaining many votes in 
different boroughs. In the meantime, 
I will venture to point out another 
anomaly which arises out of this sys- 
tem of plural voting. It is one of the 
peculiar features of the great towns 
of the North, such as Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow, that they have 
been cut up under the Redistribution 
Act of 1875 into several electoral dis- 
tricts, but they still remain part of the 
same boroughs, and any voter having 
different qualifications can only, by 
law, vote in respect of one. On the 
other hand, where counties are cut up 
into several Divisions, persons having 
different votes may vote in the different 
Divisions. The county of Lancaster, 
for instance, is divided into twenty- 
three electoral districts, and I am told 
that there is more than one case of a 
firm of brewers who, by virtue of their 


public-houses scattered all over the 
county, have a large number of qualifica- 
tions in a large number of different con- 


stituencies. Another anomaly arising 
from this system is very well illustrated 
by the town of Bradford—a Division of 
which I have the honour to represent 
in this House. Under the Redistribu- 
tion Act of 1885 Bradford is divided 
into three Divisions, and there are 
1,200 persons there who have qualifica- 
tions in respect of two of these 
Divisions—that is, they reside in one, 
and have their places of business in 
another; but in a General Election 
they can only vote in one of the three 
Divisions. If they had their residences 
just outside the borough, as well as a 
place of business in the borough, they 
would get two votes—one for Bradford, 
and one for the county. It is, how- 
ever, in London and in the adjoining 
county districts that the greatest 
anomalies occur, and that the system of 
plural voting is exhibited in its worst 
form. I have already pointed oui that 
plural voting is not permitted in the 
London County Council elections, but it 
is otherwise in the case of Parlia- 
mentary Elections. It did not appear 
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to have been considered in 1885 that 
London was a single community. It 
was treated as a congeries of distinct 
boroughs, and not as a single borough, 
like Liverpool. Before 1885 there were 
eleven distinct London boroughs, and a 
person having qualifications in two or 
more of them could vote in each 
borough at a General Election. The 
Act of 1885 increased the number of 
London boroughs to twenty-seven, 
and therefore the possibility of plural 
voting was very much increased at the 
same time. Some of these London 
boroughs are sub-divided into two or 
more electoral divisions. For instance, 
the Tower Hamlets is divided into 
seven divisions, Hackney intothree, and 
St. Pancras into four; but if an 
elector has a voting qualification in 
each of these separate electoral divisions 
he can only vote once in any one 
of the boroughs, though, as I have 
already pointed out, if he has a quali- 
fication in another borough, he 
may vote also in respect of that. 
If his qualification arises in connec- 
tion with any of the twenty-seven 
boroughs into which London isdivided, 
he can vote in as many of them as he 
has qualifications. The effect of this 
sub-division has been very much to in- 
crease the possibilities of plural voting, 
and has very largely increased the 
number of votes which can be given at 
a General Election in the different 
boroughs of London. I might illustrate 
that by the case of a lawyer who has 
an office in Gray’s Inn, and has a 
residence in Barnsbury. Before 1885, 
as both places were within the 
same borough, he could vote only once 
—for Finsbury. But under the Redis- 
tribution Act, one is in Holborn and 
the other in Islington, and such a 
person can vote twice. The same 
thing occurs in many parts of London. 
Nearly all professional men, most 
tradesmen, and a great many shop- 
keepers have residences in London, or 
in the neighbourhood of London, where 
they live apart from their places of 
business, and the number of double 
qualifications arising from this cause is 
extremely great. The fashion also has 
grown up for people in business to have 
places of business in different parts of the 
Metropolis, and there are many firms 
who have places of business in four, 
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five, six, and even fifteen and twenty 
different parts of London; and I have 
actually ascertained that there are four 
or five firms in London who have places 
of business spread about in the different 
boroughs in London in greater numbers 
than there are boroughs, and it may 
be presumed, from the way in 
which these are scattered about, 
that they have qualifications in each 
one of the twenty-seven boroughs into 
which London isdivided. These persons 
are notonly on one side of politics, for a 
Liberal agent told me the other day 
that he had been successful in putting 
four brothers, who were members of a 
firm engaged in the coal trade, on the 
register in twenty different con- 
stituencies. Those four brothers will, 
therefore, have eighty votes amongst 
them in London at the General 
Election which is about to take place. 
I have no doubt these are representa- 
tive cases, and that there are many 
double qualifications, and qualifications 
giving four, five,and even eight and ten 
votes to one person. The case of Lon- 
don is aggravated by the votes of the 
members of the Livery Companies in 
the City. There are about seven thou- 
sand liverymen who have votes for the 
City of London by ancient custom. 
Of these, five thousand have no qualifi- 
cation in the City of London other than 
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that which they derive from the com- | 


panies, and they are nearly all of them 
persons who have qualifications in other 
parts of London, and therefore exercise a 
plural vote. Then, again, the case of 
the counties round London is of an 
exceptional character. Before 1885 
Middlesex was one county, and all the 
freeholders of London voted in the 
County of Middlesex. By the Act of 
1885 the county was split up into seven 
different divisions, and the freeholders 
were attached to four—namely, Totten- 
ham, Hornsey, Ealing, and Harrow, and 
in these divisions the freeholders of Lon- 
don vote not because they have any pro- 
perty in those divisions, but by virtue 
of the freehold qualifications they have 
in other parts of London. Take the 
case of Tottenham as an illustration. 
There are 2,800 non-resident voters, and 
of these 500 only obtain their qualifica- 
tion within the division; the other 
2,300 derive their qualification from 
freeholds in Hackney, Tower Hamlets, 
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and other parts of East London. 
They are separated from the diyi- 
sion of Tottenham by many miles. 
They do not even go to Tottenham for 
the purpose of recording their votes ; 
they have voting places erected spe- 
cially for them in the East of London, 
and they vote for Tottenham, though 
they have no real connection of an 

kind with the people of Tottenham. 
The consequence is that they exercise 
a great, and indeed overwhelming, 
influence in the elections which take 
place ; and Tottenham, which is really 
a typical working man’s constituency, 
is converted into a preserve of another 
kind by the 2,300 freehold voters in 
the East of London. These people are 
entirely separated from Tottenham ; 
and the result is, that the whole thing 
falls into the hands of the election 
agents, whose policy and duty it is to 
look about in the East of London for 
Parliamentary voters whom they can 
put on the register for Tottenham. 
The opinions of the people of Totten- 
ham are overruled by these freeholders, 
who are put on the register by the 
election agents to achieve that pur- 
pose. The same thing takes piace in 
the other divisions of Middlesex— 
Harrow, Ealing, and Hornsey; and I 
have great complaints from all these 
three places as to the effect of the 
present system of plural voting arising 
from these non-resident freeholders in 
other parts of London, who have no 
connection with the divisions, and do 
not even go there for the purpose of 
voting. The freeholders of the City 
of London vote for the division of Horn- 
sey, with which division they have no 
connection, either by property or resi- 
dence, and on the election day polling 
places are erected for them in the 
City. I have also had very great com- 
plaints from the Harrow Division as 
to the multiplication of freehold votes 
by rent-charges on freehold property 
in London. In one single property in 
a part of London, which for this pur- 
pose is attached to the division of 
Harrow, there are no fewer than 
twenty rent-charges imposed for the 
purpose of creating twenty different 
qualifications for electors in the 
Harrow Division, and all _ these 
twenty persons have other qualifications 
for other constituencies. On another 
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property, also within the part of Lon- 
don in which the freeholders vote for 
Harrow, there are no fewer than fourteen 
rent-charges, by which fourteen persons 
are entitled to vote for a division. The 
same thing takes place in Wimbledon, 
that portion of the County of Surrey 
which is nearest to London. The free- 
holders of London, south of the Thames, 
about three thousand in number, are 
attached to that division, and they 
exercise an overwhelming influence on 
the elections for Wimbledon, though 
they have ne more connection with the 
division than the freeholders of East 
London have with Tottenham, and do 
not even go to the division for the pur- 
pose of recording their votes. They have 
polling places specially erected for 
them, and are merely gathered together 
by the election agents for the purpose 
of overruling and overriding the popular 
feeling. I venture to say that these 
anomalies are of a very extraordinary 
character, and ought to be removed. I 
could give illustrations of the same 
kind of thing in the North of England, 
and it may be laid down that all the 
great towns in the North of England are 


surrounded by county divisions in which 
the free holders of the towns, besides 
having votes for the towns in re- 
spect of residential qualifications. have 
votes because of the freeholds in the 
towns, and are thus able to swamp and 
overrule the opinions of the actual 


resident voters. Then there is another 
class of plural voter—the purely residen- 
tial occupation voter—to whose case I 
have already slightly alluded. There 
are numbers of people who have resi- 
dences in London and inthe country— 
sometimes more than one residence in 
the country; and in such cases the 
plural vote extends not only to them, 
but also to their servants. I have been 
told of the case of a gentleman who 
has three occupation qualifications— 
one in London, one in the country, and 
one up in the moorlands cf Lanca- 
shire—and his coachman, by virtue 
of the service franchise, has three votes 
also. How many of these plural 
voters exist throughout the country it 
is impossible to ascertain with any 
accuracy. A Return before the House 
shows that there are 180,000 non- 
resident freeholders ; but I believe it is 
admitted that the Return is very de- 
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fective, and I do not think it can be 
relied upon. Probably four-fifths of 
these non-resident voters have other 
qualifications in respect of which 
they vote elsewhere, and _ there- 
fore they are probably all of them 
plural voters. There are no means 
either of ascertaining the number of 
double qualifications arising from the 
residential and service franchises, but 
the number of double qualifications and 
plural votes of all kinds must be very 
great. It seems to me that the system 
which I have described is open to all 
the objections which were urged in 
1867 by the right hon. Gentlerman the 
Member for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), Mr. Lowe, and others, 
against the system of dual votes. It 
may be described, in their words, as a 
system of fraud on the constituencies, 
which strikes at the very root of the 
principle of equality and of the Con- 
stitution. I have shown how full of 
anomalies it is, how uncertain it is in 
its operation, and how unequal it is in 
different parts of the country, and I 
have also shown how it lends itself to 
the machinations of the election agent, 
with a view to the accumulation of 
votes in a particular district, to over- 
rule the wili and opinion of the resident 
voters. The system I have described 
is a symbol of class privilege. It is one 
for which a remedy ought to be ap- 
plied. The Bill which I ask the 
House to read a second time to-day 
proposes to apply a remedy, and it pro 
poses to apply to this system of plural 
voting exactly the same rule which 
now applies in the case of the seven 
divisions of Liverpool and the seven 
divisions of Glasgow, or in the case of 
the various divisions into which 
London is split up for the purpose of 
the County Council elections. It 
proposes to enact that a single person 
having one or more qualifications shall 
only vote in an election for one place ; 
and that when he exercises his vote 
for one place, he will exhaust his quali- 
fication for every place, and that if, 
after having voted once, he gives a vote 
for any other place, he will be subject 
to penalties under the Corrupt 
Practices Act. This will not be so 
severe a penalty as exists in the cases 
of Borough Council elections, or 
County Council elections in London. 
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I thought those penalties were rather 
high, so I have taken the penalty as 
provided in the Corrupt Practices Act. 
It seems to me that there will be no 
difficulty in maintaining these pro- 
hibitions. The prohibition already 
applies in the case of great towns like 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow, 
and there is no difficulty in enforcing 
it; and as plural votes are for the most 
part in the hands of persons of the 
wealthy classes, it is not to be expected 
that they would exercise their votes 
more than once lest they should incur 
the penalties of the Bill, The Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
proposes to meet ny Bill by an 
Amendment, which, so far as I under- 
stand it, does not traverse the principle 
of the Bill itself. [I understand that 
the hon. Member by. his Amendment 
practically admits tle anomaly and 
injustice of the present state of the 
law. He does not deny that the 
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system is unjust in its working; what 
he practically says by vis Amendment 
is that he and the House are not 
prepared to make a change in the 
direction indicated by the Bill, unless 


it is at the same time proposed to 
correct other anomalies which exist in 
the redistribution of seats. It appears 
to me that the issue which he raises is 
irrelevant to that which I have sub- 
mitted to the House, and I gather 
that his principal motive is to 
raise the question of the _ repre- 
sentation of Ireland and Wales. 
May I point cut to hon. Members 
opposite that this question was raised 
and discussed at some length on the 
Redistribution Bill of 1885, and a 
Motion was moved on the Second 
Reading by Sir John Hay to the effect 
that no redistribution would be satis- 
factory which did not reduce the repre- 
sentation of Ireland in accordance with 
its population? That Motion was sup- 
ported by only twenty-five Members, and 
was rejected bya large majority. Itis 
quite true that then, as now, Ireland 
was over-represented in proportion to 
its actual population as compared with 
the United Kingdom, and that Wales 
was and is now in the same position : 
But there were three main arguments 
which induced the House not to enter 
upon this thorny and difficult question. 
The first was, that.Jusland was no more 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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over-represented in this House than the 
purely agricultural counties of England, 
including the boroughs within this area, 
and that it would be unjust to take Mem- 
bers from Ireland and give them to the 
populous parts of England until the 
same measure had been applied to the 
English rural districts. It was felt by 
many that in so far as the existing 
system somewhat favoured thinly-popu- 
lated rural districts where the popula- 
tion is spread over a large area, 
involving great labour in canvassing, 
there was something to be said for it. 
Secondly, it was urged that it would be 
somewhat shabby treatment to Ireland 
to take Members from her at a time 
when from causes of a _ perhaps 
temporary character her representation 
had become above what she was strictly 
entitled to on the basis of population, 
when for seventy years at least since 
the Act of Union she was greatly 
under-represented during the greater 
part of the time, by of at least half 
the number her population entitled her 
to. Thirdly, it was urged that if the 
Catholics in Ireland are somewhat over- 
represented there is a very large popu- 
lation of Irish Catholics in English and 
Scotch constituencies —I should say 
about one million and a half—who are 
completely lost in the surrounding con- 
stituencies, and who have no direct re- 
presentation in this House, in the 
exception, perhaps, of one hon. Member 
who may fairly be said to represent a 
portion of them. The arguments had 
weight with the House on the occasion 
I refer to, and I believe that in the 
main these arguments would still prevail 
if the subject were discussed at 
any length—at least, in the present 
relation of Ireland to the Imperial 
Parliament. I may mention that if we 
take the eighteen most purely agricul- 
tural. counties of England, including 
Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, 
Northamptonshire,Oxford, Huntingdon, 
Rutland,, Berkshire, Somerset, Wilts, 
Devon, and others, you wil! find that 
they have a population of four millions 
six hundred thousand, exactly the 
population of Ireland; and these 
eighteen counties are represented by 
one hundred and one Members,. which 
is exactly the number of Irish Mem- 
bers. To complete the analogy, I find 
that the minority, in these coun- 
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ties is represented in this House 
in about the same proportion as 
the minority in Ireland. That shows, 
I think, that until the whole question 
of redistribution of seats is entertained, 
it would not be fair to entertain the 
question of the reduction of the repre- 
sentation of Ireland. I do not believe 
there is any general concurrence in 
favour of reducing the representation of 
the counties mentioned, and giving 
their Members to the populous parts 
of England. Personally, I should not 
be averse to a redistribution of 
seats on a purely population 
basis; but I do not believe public 
opinion is ripe for such a scheme. It 
would interfere with too many in- 
terests. It would necessitate the ex- 
tinction of boroughs, in the sense that 
their boundaries would no longer be 
the limits of the constituencies, and it 
would involve a transfer of Members 
from the rural districts to the populous 
districts. I do not see any such general 
concurrence of public opinion as would 
make such a change possible. Cer- 
tainly, in the present condition of the 
relations of Ireland to the Imperial 
Parliament, and having regard to the 
arguments I have ventured to present 
in respect of the agricultural parts of 
England and of the boroughs, I do not 
think, if the matter were thoroughly 
discussed, the Amendment of the hon. 
Member would be adopted, or that the 
House would entertain any great 
scheme of redistribution. The question 
raised by the Bill, I venture to submit 
to the House, is one which is altogether 
apart from any question of redistribu- 
tion of seats. It raises the questions 
of equality of electoral rights, and of the 
abolition of privilege as between the 
wealthy and the poor ; it aims at equal 
treatment of persons of all classes. 
Having these great objects in view, it 
has commended itself to great bodies 
of people throughout the country, 
and I believe there is no ques- 
tion raised of recent years which 
has aroused greater interest in the 
country, or which is more certain at an 
early day to require to be dealt with by 
Parliament. I beg to move thai the 
Bill be now read a second time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 
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*(1.40.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
(Tyrone, S.): The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that this question was one in 
which the country is considerably 
interested ; but if the interest of the 
country in any question is measured by 
the interest shown by the House, 
no one would believe it was a very 
interesting question who saw you, Sir, 
sitting there, till ten minutes to one, 
waiting for enough Members to make a 
House. There are two ways of meet- 
ing a Motion like that of the right hon. 
Gentleman. There is the way I pro- 
pose, and there is that suggested by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 
(Mr. Whitmore), of rejecting the Bill 
altogether. Although I do not take 
that course I am far from denying that 
there is something to be said for it. 
We do not under the Constitution give 
the vote as aright to any man, or every 
man would have it, and we know that 
every man has not got the vote. The 
vote is attached to the holding of a 
house or land in any part of the 
country, and it is defensible for any- 
one on the opposite side to say they 
will not go behind the register of houses 
and lands. I do not take those grounds ; 
my Amendment deals with the question 
as part of the democratic tendencies of 
thetime. The right hon. Gentleman was 
quite right when he said I did not attack 
the principle of his Bill. The ques- 
tion has been raised before, but not as 
one of those great political issues with 
which we have had to deal in the last 
sixty years. During that period, by a 
gradual process of electoral evolu- 
tion, we have reached our present 
position, which is the enfranchisement 
of the capable male citizen. The 
Bill proposes to break through that. 
The right hon. Gentleman professes to 
have discovered for the first time that 
owing to the property qualification in 
different parts of the country the 
rich voter has some advantage over the 
poor one, and he proposes to disfran- 
chise by his Bill a properly qualified 
elector who may have a twofold quali- 
fication. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that he has five votes; I have 
two: one in Dublin and one in Chelsea; 
and I must make up my mind under 
the Bill at which of these places I will 
give my vote. I have said this is not 
the first time this proposal has been 
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made. The right hon. Gentleman talked 
about a discussion on dual voting 
in 1867, but I think he will admit 
that that discussion ranged more on the 
question of the creation of faggot 
votes than on that of dual voting, 
as dealt with in this Bill. The 
right hon. Member for Midlothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) then declared 
his impregnabie hostility to dual voting ; 
but in 1884 he positively refused to 
adopt a Motion precisely similar to 
this Bill, and therefore I take it that in 
1867 he was declaring really his im- 
pregnable hostility to faggot voting. In 
1884 the Representation of the People 
Bill was before the House, by which 
two million new electors were to be 
added to the electorate. Mr. MacLaren, 
sitting on the Government side below 
the Gangway, moved an Amendment 
in Committee on that Bill proposing to 
prevent the holder of dual votes voting at 
both places. The right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) said that 
& proposal was made to reduce the 
Irish representation,;which was only sup- 
ported by twenty-five votes. But how 
many votes did Mr. Maclean’s proposal 
of ‘One Man One Vote” secure? It 
only secured forty-three, and the Front 
Bench with the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian declined to support him. 
It is singular that right hon. Gentlemen 
find things convenient when they are 
out of office which they do not find 
convenient when in office. That is the 
case here. What is the position I take 
up in my Amendment? I simply say 
that I should be content, and those 
who support me would be content, to 
go on with the franchise as 
it is. We consider that the elec- 
toral machine is in good order 
and capable of doing good work ; 
but if there is any overwhelming 
anxiety to have the wtachinery 
renewed, or to have any new con- 
stitutional machinery introduced, then 
we contend that, instead of tinker- 
ing with the voting machinery, we 
should see that the constitutional 
machinery we are to get and which is 
to be put in its place is machinery that 
will stand the wear and tear before it, 
and that is powerful enough to stand 
the test to which it will be submitted 
in the future. That is exactly the 
position we take up. What would be 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
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done by this Bill? I do not speak of 
the Bill from a party standpoint, 
because the right hon. Gentleman has 
admitted that it cannot entirely be 
called a party question. These dual 
votes do not belong to one party—they 
belong to both. What does this 
question amount to, when we look at it 
as regards the votes that would be 
affected by this Bill, if it were passed, 
in England and Wales? They number 
199,843. These are the men out of 
something like four millions that would 
be affected by a vote of this kind. In 
the counties there are 121,287 non- 
resident voters, and 10,770  non- 
resident occupation electors; in the 
boroughs there are 56,630 non-resident 
occupation voters, and 11,156 non- 
resident voters; making a total of 
199,843 electors. It is not a very large 
measure at best, and cannot be entitled 
a party measure, although if right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Opposition Front 
Bench did not expect to derive some 
party advantage from it, they would 
not be moving it now when they re- 
jected it in 1884. Still, I do not 
look at it as a strictly party measure, 
and I do not think it would very 
greatly matter on either side if it were 
to be passed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man over and over again in his 
speech used the words ‘equality 
in voting.” I agree, if his object 
be to secure equality in voting, that 
he ought to be supported. I am 
in favour of equal voting, and that is 
the object with which I put my 
Amendment on the Paper. ‘One 
Man One Vote,” if you like ; but “One 
Vote One Value,” in addition to that. 
If the right hon. Gentleman is anxious 
about equality of voting, I cannot see 
how he can possibly oppose my Amend- 
ment. Take the present distribution 
of the population in the country. The 
population of England and Wales, ac- 
cording to the Census of 1891, was, 
roughly speaking, twenty-seven and a 
half millions, and England has 461 
Members. The population of Wales 
was 1,500,000, and Wales has thirty- 
four Members. The population of 
Scotland was a little over 4,000,000, 
with 72 Members. The population of 
Ireland was 4,750,000, with 103 Mem- 
bers. If the Members were distributed 
according to population in the three 
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countries, we should reach this result : 
In England there would be 484 Mem- 
bers instead of 461; in Wales there 
would be thirty-one instead of thirty- 
four ; Scotland would have exactly the 
same number as it has now; and 
Ireland, instead of 103, would 
have eighty-three Members. There 
would be a reduction of twenty in 
Ireland, and three in Wales. Now, in 
order to secure equality in voting, there 
would not only require to be a redistri- 
bution as between the three Kingdoms, 
but there would have to be a very ex- 
tensive redistribution in Ireland itself. 
Let us take some of the glaring ano- 
malies; and I quite admit, as the right 
hon. Gentleman contends, that this dual 
vote is an anomaly ; but the Constitu- 
tion is full of anomalies. All I con- 
tend for is this: If we are going to 
take the Constitution to pieces in order 
to correct anomalies, let us correct 
some other anomalies which are equally 
patent and flagrant while we are at the 
work. Let us take some of the facts as 
regards Irish representation, not as 
affecting the relation between Ireland 
and England, but as affecting the rela- 


tion between one part of Ireland and 


another. Let us take three boroughs 
represented by hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway. Take the borough of 
Galway. It has 1,655 electors; 
Kilkenny has 1,639 electors; and 
Newry has 1,875 _ electors. In 
all three boroughs there are 5,169 
electors, and they send three Mem- 
bers to sit below the Gangway in 
this House ; and the borough of Belfast 
with 35,000 electors only sends four 
Members to this House. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, on what principle has a 
wretched Galway freeman, worn out 
by corruption, as the whole class is 
worn out ? (Oh, oh!) The whole 
class of freemen in Galway, I say; 
who will stand up and defend them ? 
On what principle is a Galway freeman 
to be counted as six times more 
influential than a Belfast artisan in 
this House. If that is not an anomaly 
greater than the dual vote, I do not 
know how to weigh the comparative 
merits of questions. Take the Counties 
of Kerry and Antrim. The County of 
Kerry has 20,792 electors, the County 
of Antrim has 36,712 electors. Antrim 
has 16,000 electors more than Kerry, 
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and they have four Members apiece. 
Take the County of Longford, and 
contrast it with the County of London- 
derry. Longford has two Members and 
10,014 electors, and Londonderry has 
20,845 electors, and only two Members. 
Take Donegal and contrast it with 
Down. Donegal has 28,149 electors, 
while Down has 38,982 ; and they have 
four Members each. The average 
Unionist vote in Ireland for a seat in 
this House is 9,100 in the counties ; 
and the average Nationalist vote is 
7,300 in the counties. In the boroughs 
the average Unionist vote is 8,800, 
and the average Nationalist vote is 
5,200. The right hon. Gentleman 
thought it would be unfair to interfere 
with the Irish representation. Some 
hon. Members in this House have gone 
so far as to say that it would be un- 
constitutional ; but that stand has not 
been taken to-day. It cannot be more 
unfair to bring the Irish repre- 
sentation into harmony with the 
population of the country than 
if we were to attempt to change 
the relation between England and 
Ireland on a representation so flag- 
rantly unjust as that. The anomaly 
is not confined to Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that. There 
are three boroughs in England which 
have only 13,030 electors altogether, 
and yet have three Members, namely— 
Gravesend, which has only 4,695 elec- 
tors, Hythe, which has 4,167, and 
Kidderminster, which has 4,168 electors ; 
whereas the great borough of Wands- 
worth, a suburb of London, with 16,283 
electors, has only one Member. It may 
not be fair, inthe right hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion, to touch the representation of 
Ireland under the circumstances. I 
hold it would be unfair and positively 
unjust to proceed to the discussion 
of any question involving the rela- 
tion of Ireland and England with a 
representation so flagrantly unjust to 
the Unionist Party as it is at present. 
My contention, as regards this whole 
subject, is an exceedingly simple con- 
tention. The right hon. Gentleman 
denies that it would be possible to re- 
construct the seats without great labour 
and without much time. With that I 
am inclined to agree. I think it 
would take time and labour; and 
because I think that, I complain 
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that it was not done when the seats 
were being redistributed and _ the 
votes were being dealt with. They 
might have been dealt with in 1884. 
The right hon. Gentlemen on _ that 
Bench neglected to do it; and the 
real reason why they did not touch 
the Irish representation was, not that 
they thought that Ireland had special 
claims, or that the population of Ireland 
might be increased in the future; but 
both sides of the House were afraid to 
touch it. They ought to have dealt 
with it ; but neither side dared to grasp 
the nettle. I move this Resolution, not 
because I am against ‘‘One Man One 
Vote ’’—I am prepared to welcome it— 
but, whilst you are seeking for equality 
in voting, I say you cannot reach that 
end unless you supplement the proposal 
for ‘One Man One Vote” by a pro- 
posal for equal electoral districts, and 
for every vote to be of the same 
value. So far as I am concerned, 
what I have to say to the right hon 
Gentleman is simply this: If he wishes 
that end, I am ready tosupport him, if he 
is really anxious that every vote should 


be of equal value and that we should 
not give a power to one man that 
another has not got I am ready to 


support him. I beg to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name. 
*(2.16.) Mr. MACLEAN (Oldham) : 
In rising to second this Amendment I 
do not wish to take exactly the same 
line as that taken by my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Tyrone with 
regard to the Bill which has been 
brought before the House to-day. I 
think that a good deal may be said 
against the measure upon its own 
merits, and that the principle proposed 
to be introduced by it requires very 
careful examination before it should be 
adopted by us. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) was very severe in his 
criticisms on a voter who might have 
votes in more than one place ; but it 
seems to me that what is called the 
non-resident voter may easily have 
very great material interests in more 
than the district in which he actually 
resides. A merchant, for instance, of 
the City of London may be a useful 
and valuable member of the community 
not only in the city where he does his 
business, but also in the suburb in 
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which he resides. The principle of 
the Bill is really one which does away 
with what has been always recognised 
as a qualification for the possession of 
the electoral privilege of this country, 
because it says that although a man 
may, perhaps, ‘be the iargest ratepayer 
in his own parish, yet he shall be 
deprived of a vote in that parish. 
Now, if you take away the electoral 
right based upon property on that 
account, are you also going to relieve 
him from the obligation of paying 
rates ? Otherwise, you will have 
representation dissociated entirely from 
taxation. But,as the question of equality 
of voting has been raised by the Bill, I 
think it is perfectly to the purpose that 
my hon. Friend should ask that when 
this principle is taken into account, 
other anomalies than that of plural 
voting should also be discussed. There 
is no greater anomaly anywhere than 
the present representation of Ireland. 
The right hon. Member for Bradford 
said that this subject of ‘‘One Man One 
Vote” excited great interest in the 
country. I have spoken to many audi- 
ences on the question of the excessive 
representation of Ireland, and I have 
found that everywhere it is regarded as 
a very great grievance by the people of 
this country. In fact, the excessive 
representation of Ireland now is 
considered throughout Great Britain 
as a fraud upon the constituencies 
of this country. It seems to me that 
the Amendment affirms a simple pro- 
position, which I am astonished that 
any man on the opposite side of the 
House should not gladly embrace. It 
lays down the plain statement that in 
a democratic system of government it 
is essential that all votes for the elec- 
tion of Members of Parliament shall 
be of equal value. The right hon. 
Member for Bradford criticised that 
proposal, and with a most wonderful 
amount of ingenious hair-splitting dis- 
covered all manner of objections to it. 
I have never heard even the pretence 
of an argument in favour of the main- 
tenance of the present system of the 
representation of Ireland, except one, 
which, to my astonishment, has been 
made by some Members on this side of 
the House, and also by some hon. 
Members opposite. It is that it is an 
obligation of the Act of Union that we 
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should maintain the existing number 
of Members for Ireland. That is an 
argument which cannot lie in the 
mouths of hon. Gentlemen opposite, at 
all events, because they are extremely 
anxious to repeal the Act of Union 
altogether, and on various occasions 
during the present century they have 
already materially altered that Act. 
The maintenance and preservation of 
the Established Church of Ireland was 
an essential part of the Act of Union, 
and yet what weight had the moral obli- 
gation imposed by that guarantee upon 
the present Leader of the Opposition 
when he took it into his head that it 
was desirable to disestablish the Irish 
Church? The present representation 
of Ireland depends upon other consi- 
derations altogether. It cannot be 
described as an essential part of the 
Act of Union. It was based on con- 
siderations of the proportion between 
the wealth and resources of Ireland 
with those of Great Britain at the time 
of the Union ; and I have a speech of 
Lord Castlereagh, made in the Irish 
Parliament before the Union, which 
describes very clearly the way in which 
the conclusion to give Ireland one 
hundred Members was arrived at by 
the Government of that time. Lord 
Castlereagh said— 

“ As to representation, the object should be 
to take it in the combined rate of numbers 
and of wealth. Now, the population of Great 
Britain was supposed to exceed ten millions 
and that of Ireland to be between three-and- 
a-half and four millions. Here was a pro- 
portion of more than two to one. On the 
other hand, the contributions of Great Britain 
were to the contributions of Ireland as in- 
tended to be fixed by the Act of Union about 
as seven-and-a-half to one. These two 
proportions taken together would produce 
& mean proportion of about five-and-a- 
half to one. If, therefore, with the 
British House of Commons consisting of 
five hundred and fifty-eight Members, 
Ireland should send one hundred, I am of 
Opinion she will be fairly and adequately 
represented.” 


con- 


evidently shifting 
ditions. The population of England 
since that time has increased very 


These are 


nearly threefold, the population of 
Ireland has barely increased at all, and 
if you take contributions to the Imperial 
Revenue into account, I may say the 
burden of England is proportionately 
very much heavier now than it was at 
any previous period during this century. 
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In that case there ought to be a very 
great change, according to the con- 
ditions laid down at that time, in the 
representation of Ireland in this Parlia- 
ment, and England has an equitable 
right to demand that her population 
shall be properly represented in this 
House. The right hon. Member for 
Bradford, among other ingenious argu- 
ments, said that it was not only in 
Ireland that anomalies exist, but that 
there are anomalies in the representation 
of this country. The rural districts, 
he said, were over-represented in pro- 
portion to the great towns. But does 
he fail to see that, if we take from 
Ireland the twenty-three Members 
to which she is not now legitimately 
entitled, the Members will be transferred 
to the great boroughs of England, and 
that thereby the excessive represen- 
tation of the rural districts of this 
country will be completely done away 
with and the representation fairly dis- 
tributed over the boroughs and 
the rural districts? Then the right 
hon. Gentleman also said that there 
were one and a half million Irish 
Catholics in this country who were not 
represented at all. Why, our great 
grievance is that they are so very largely 
represented at the present moment. 
The fact is that the population of Eng- 
land in our great towns has grown very 
largely through Irish immigration into 
England. A large proportion of the 
population of Ireland has gone away 
from Ireland, part to America, I admit, 
but a very large part has also settled 
in England. Those Irishmen who 
come over and settle in our midst under 
our free Constitution at once enjoy the 
privilege of voters. At the time of the 
1885 election, it was reckoned that the 
Irish vote which was so much in 
dispute between the two great parties 
in this House was very large in more 
than forty different boroughs, and that 
the difference in the strength between 
Conservatives and Radicals at that 
time was so small that the Irish vote 
in most of these boroughs would be 
quite sufficient to put the balance of 
power in the hands of Irish electors. 
That isa state of things with which 
many of us on both sides of the House 
must be perfectly familiar, and it is 
therefore absurd for the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that the Irish electors 
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of Great Britain are not adequately re- 
presented. I remember hearing the hon. 
Member for North-West Lanark (Mr. 
Cuninghame Graham), whose frankness 
we always admire, say in this House 
that he was elected not by the Scotch 
voters in his constituency who are sup- 
posed to send him here, but as Member 
for Mr. Parnell; and we all know 
that in the next Parliament there 
will be a considerable number of 
Members sent to support the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian, who will really be here as 
Members for Archbishop Walsh and 
the hon. and learned Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. T. M. Healy). That is the 
result of the immigration of a large 
number of Irishmen into this country ; 
and all we say is that when they come 
here and get votes they ought to transfer 
with them from Ireland their fair share 
of electoral power. As it is, these Irish 


residents in our midst not only control 
the elections in our large boroughs, but 
are still represented in the depopulated 
districts of Ireland from which they 
have come by Members who have reallv 


no moral right to sit in this House. 
This is a very great question. An Irish 
vote at the present moment is not only 
as good as, but a great deal better than, 
an English vote ; and what we want is 
fair play all round. I do not think 
that this proposal can possibly do any 
injustice to the Irish voter. We are 
not seeking to disfranchise -anyone. 
We simply say that if we give them 
votes in England they shall not 
also maintain their representation in 
Ireland to the same extent. I am 
quite persuaded that the Government 
could undertake no more popular 
measure than a Bill for redistributing 
the whole of the representation of the 
United Kingdom in a fair way. It is 
very important that this task should 
now be undertaken, because we have 
under consideration a vital question 
affecting the whole of the United King- 
dom, and the presence of so large an 
Irish population in our midst, combined 
with the excessive representation of 
Ireland, must prevent the opinions and 
wishes of the English people from being 
fairly and freely expressed in this 
House. In very many constituencies 
the real opinions of the English people 
are completely misrepresented by the 


Mr. Maclean 


{COMMONS} 
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Members who are sent to this House 
by an Irish vote which is stronger than 
the difference between the Conservative 
and the Radical Parties in those divi- 
sions, and when a great vital question 
of this sort is at issue there can be no 
doubt that the real feeling of the 
whole of the population should be 
expressed upon it. That cannot 
be done until this excessive repre- 
sentation of Ireland is _ redressed. 
I say that the rule of the Unionist 
Party is to have fair play all round. 
We are anxious to give to Irishmen 
everything that Englishmen and 
Scotchmen can fairly claim in the way 
of the rights of self-government ; but, at 
the same time, we protest against this 
artificial misrepresentation of Ireland 
in the House of Commons, which gives 
to a small section of the population of 
the United Kingdom the right, on 
critical occasions, to determine the 
destinies of the Empire. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it would not be just or expedient to 
carry out the principle of ‘One Man One 
Vote ’ embodied in this Bill unless the number 
of representatives allotted to England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively were 
previously settled in proportion to the 
Se ag of each of those parts of the United 

ingdom, and the principle of equality in 
voting thus secured.”—(Mr. 7. W. Russell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Question.” 


(2.32.) Mr. JAMES STUART (Shore- 
ditch, Hoxton): I have listened with 
great interest to the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down. While it was directed to a 
matter of considerable importance 
with respect to the question of repre- 
sentation, it was as wide from the 
original question before the House as 
one can well conceive. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone endeavoured to 
hold up this scheme as something that 
is more desirable than the scheme 
which has been proposed by 
the Mover of the Resolution. 
Now, I have sat here since a quarter 
to one o’clock, and I have listened to 
two speeches with reference to the 
Amendment, and I confess that I have 
been unable to find out what the ques- 
tion of the redistribution of seats has 
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to do with the question of the plural 
vote ; I also entirely fail to see what 
the question of the plural vote has to 
do with Unionism or non-Unionism as 
regards the Union of England and Ire- 
land. It has been pretty generally 
admitted that the results of plural 
yoting are not so entirely political as 
they are personal. The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone stated that he had no 
sympathy with the argument that it 
was only fair and reasonable that the 
people who have property in different 
boroughs should have votes in each 
borough ; but we wished to hear what 
arguments he had to advance against 
the principle which is embodied iu this 
Bill, and which we, on this side of the 
House, declare to be thoroughly sound. 
We cannot see the difference between 
aman having a number of votes in one 
constituency, and having a number of 
votes in adjacent constituencies. In 
London a man may not have a vote in 
the two divisions of Shoreditch, or in 
all the seven divisions of the Tower 
Hamlets. He may, however, vote in 


any number of the adjacent districts, 


(18 May, 1899} 





provided they are not in the same | 


borough. The position of affairs in 

London, therefore, makes it exceedingly 

difficult for hon. Gentlemen opposite to | 
argue that it is a fair and right thing to 
give @ man a vote in a number of dif- 
ferent constituencies when he has not 
the right given to him of plural voting 
in any one constituency. That is a 
point which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
do not care to deal with. They try to 
entangle the question by raising an en- 


tirely different matter—they drag a red | 
herring across the track by raising the | 


Ireland 
Now, the 


question as to whether is | 
over-represented or not. 
hon. Gentleman who moved the) 
Amendment and the hon. Gentleman | 
who has just sat down have spoken as | 
if the question of the redistribution of | 
seats generally were involved, as well as | 
those great anomalies which exist, and | 
in which we find that large bodies of | 
voters are represented to only the same | 
extent as small bodies of voters. But | 
I would point out to the House that | 
much greater anomalies in this respect 
exist in England than in Ireland, and | 
that if the matter is to be tackled at 
all it should first be dealt with within 
the limits of England. What does the 
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hon. Member for South Tyrone say? 
Why, that— 

“Tt would not be just or expedient to carry 
out the principle of ‘One Man One Vote’ 
embodied in this Bill, unless the number of 
representatives allotted to England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively were pre- 
viously settled in proportion to the population 
of each of those parts of the United Kingdom, 
and the principle of equality in voting thus 
secured.” 

But I would point out that the principle 
of equality is not in any way interfered 
with. The hon. Gentleman dwelt with 
considerable force upon the fact that 
the population of three small constitu- 
encies in Ireland was only about one- 
third or one-fourth of the average popu- 
lation of many boroughs in the United 
Kingdom, and he said those constitu- 
encies were represented by Members 
of the National Party. Yet the House 
should remember that there are not 
fewer than thirteen or fourteen con- 
stituencies in England and Wales alone 
—to say nothing of Scotland, in which 
there are a considerable number—of 
the same size as those referred to by 
the hon. Member, which also elect 
Members of Parliament. There are 
likewise no fewer than twenty-eight, 
if not thirty, borough constituencies 
in England and Wales’ which 
do not contain more than half 
the number of voters in the average 


| constituencies, which are also repre- 


sented in Parliament. Out of the 
thirteen boroughs I have referred to, 
i find that nearly all of them are re- 
presented by the Party opposite. So 


| that ‘“‘ What is sauce for the goose is 


also sauce for the gander” ; and if you 
say that before you can remedy this 
anomaly you must alter the represen- 


| tation of some parts of Ireland to meet 


the wishes of a certain Party in that 
country, then we answer that these 
anomalies exist to a much larger ex- 
tent in other parts of Great Britain, 
and it is equally useless now to call 
for their rectification. If we were to take 
the twenty or the twenty-three Mem- 
bers referred to from Ireland and give 
them to England, the hon. Member 
who seconded the Amendment thinks 


| that would enable us to meet the diffi- 


culty. Why, the difficulty in England 
is not only one of under-representation 
of certain districts, but of the over- 
representation of others. There are a 
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large number of constituencies—thirty 
at any rate—in regard to which com- 
plete redistribution is required. There 
are certain parts of England where 
the over-representation is very marked— 
as in Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset. 


Plural Voting 


Therefore the whole case is full of | 


anomalies, and to imagine that they 


can be removed by depriving Ireland | 


of a certain number of Members and 
giving them to England is about the 
most ridiculous assumption ever made. 
What the hon. Member should have 
urged was that there should be a Re- 
distribution Bill brought in to remove 
the whole of the anomalies, if it is re- 
quired ; but it was not his object to do 
that. His Amendment was something 
very different. He says only that Ire- 
land is over-represented, and that we 
should proceed to diminish its repre- 
sentation. It should be remembered 
that fifty years ago the population of 
Ireland was more than half that of 
England, and very nearly one-third of 
the population of the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Then it was repre- 
sented by 103 Members out of 665— 


that is to say, by less than a sixth 


of the whole. That state of things 
continued till the population of Ireland 
diminished ; it has now come down to a 
seventh. That has been the result of 


{COMMONS} 


, of the Amendment. 





your precious government of Ireland 

—that is the way in which you have | 
made Ireland a ‘ prosperous coun- 

try” as you now call it. I wish the | 
House to observe that practically up | 
to 1880, Ireland was under-repre- | 
sented, and that whilst the population | 
of that country has decreased nearly | 
one-half during the last fifteen years, | 
that of the rest of the United Kingdom | 
has very nearly doubled. The hon. | 
Gentleman who seconded the Amend- | 
ment referred to the Act of Union| 
The Act of Union guarantees to Ireland | 
one hundred Members in this House. | 
“‘ But,” says the hon. Member for South | 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), “that | 
should not be used as an argument for | 
the retention here of one hundred Re- 
presentatives, because the side of 
politics to which you belong are willing 
to change that Act.” Yes, but the side | 
to which the hon. Member belongs is | 
unwilling to change that Act, and they 

go through the country declaring that 

everything is going to ruin, because we 


Mr. James Stuart 
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are going to change it. That Act is the 
rock to which they cling; it is the 
anchor of the whole case for them. 
Well, the Act of Union is perfectly clear 
on this matter. The fourth Article of 
it says one hundred Commoners is to 
be the number to sit and vote on the 
part of Ireland in the House of 
Cominons of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. That is a provision 
of a Clause of the Act of Union, and yet 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone is 
perfectly prepared to urge the desira- 
bility of meddling with it in order to 
hinder a desirable English reform. The 
attention of the House, I am sorry to 
say, has been diverted from the main 
issue before us, which is decidedly and 
distinctly an act of justice. But that 
is the fault of those who have drawn a 
red herring across the path in the form 
Now, I will ask 
the House to look for a moment at the 
magnitude of the figures bearing on this 
question as contained in a Return 
obtained by the right hon. Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) in 1888, and I 
take it that those figures have not 
materially altered since then. The 
Return in question showed that two 
hundred thousand votes would be struck 
off the register if this Bill became law. 
But I venture to believe that those 
numbers are grossly minimised, and no 
doubt many hon. Members who have 
looked into this matter as it affects 
their own constituency will agree 
with me. In my own constituency, 
for example, the outvoters constitute 
ten per cent. of the whole, according to 
the register ; but I feel sure there are 
a great many more, because the register 
is very carelessly made up, and here I 
may incidentally say that there is great 
need for a better method of making up 
the registers. Judging from my own 
experience, I venture to think that 
instead of 200,000 votes this Bill, if 
passed, would affect double that number. 
Toa large extent these plural voters 
are concentrated in a certain number of 


‘constituencies which they are practi- 


cally able to secure for their Party. The 
existence of plural votes is especially 
noticeable in and around London. In 
the Wimbledon district the sub-voters 
are twenty-five per cent. of the whole, 
and in the Tottenham district—and in 
this case I only speak from memory— 
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they are about twenty per cent. of the 
whole. In such constituencies as these, 
scattered all over the country, the 
resident voters are completely outvoted 
by persons from ogéside, and this con- 
stitutes, I think, a very unsatisfactory 
element in the politics of this country. 
The right hon. Gentleman who intro- 
duced this Bill spoke about the plural 
voting of London, and it is only asa 
Metropolitan Member that I 
ventured todo so too. I should like 
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vidual voters by the system of plural 
voting. I contend, moreover, that there 
is no possessor of a single vote who 


‘ should feel any sense of hardship in the 


fact that another voter has more than 
one vote, providing that that further 


| vote is held in respect of a substantial 
| and bona fide interest in a constituency. 


have | 


It may be well that when this House 
has to consider the whole question of 
representation once more it should 
provide more stringent measures for the 


to add to what I have already said | prevention of the artificial creation of 


that in London, on the 


marked | rent-charges. 


registers, there are more than 35,000 | 


double voters ; and basing my estimate 


| fictitious possessor of a vote. 


on what I know of constituencies, I | 
say that that number does not repre- | 


sent more than half the truth. 
Sir, I trust the House will see its way 
to vote in favour of this reform 


Well, | 
It | 


isa matter of regret to me that we | 
have to vote on an Amendment which | 


hon. Members who have supported 


it have failed to show has anything to | 


do with the main issue. It is, however, 


a consolation to know that if this Bill | 
is not passed in the present Parliament | 


it will be in one not now very remote. 


| them. 


Plural voting is a remnant of an old | 
and bad system, which stands con- | 
demned amongst the masses of the | 


people, and which the House 


has | 


practically condemned also, and I trust | 


hon. Members will see their way to 
support the Seccnd Reading of this Bill. 
*(3.0.) Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : 
I agree with the Amendment that if 
the principle of ‘One Man One Vote ”’ 


| 


| 


is to be carried out it must be accom- | 


panied by a large and drastic measure 


of redistribution, which will take into | 
account, not only the relative popula- | 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, but | 


the varying population of different 


districts of Great Britain itself. But as | 
one who is absolutely opposed to the | 
principle of ‘‘One Man One Vote,” 1 | 


think it only right that I should have 
put on the Paper an Amendment 


directly traversing the policy of this | 


Bill; and although I shall not have the 
opportunity of taking a Division on my 
Amendment, yet in the few remarks | 
have to make now I should like to say 


But by this Bill you are 
seeking to punish the innocent with the 
I repeat 
that a man who has only one vote 
cannot and does not feel any real sense 
of wrong because his neighbour happens 
to have another bond fide qualification. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) has told the House that he 
has five votes. Well, if he possesses 
them in virtue of a substantial stake in 
particular constituencies, I confess I 
cannot bring myself into a’ state of 
hysterical indignation so as to grudge 
hin, for one moment, the possession of 
I should like to lay before the 
House a concrete illustration. Suppose 
the case of an owner of land in Kent. 
The man farms a certain amount of 
land in that county, employs a good 
deal of labour, pays considerable rates, 
is an active member of the local bodies, 
and endeavours to interest himself in 
every local good work. Suppose also that 
that man happens to be a large em- 
ployer in. London, as a man of 
business, and that, in consequence, he 
is obliged to make his home in the 
Metropolis during some portion of the 
year. He must be a large ratepayer in 
London, and perhaps he exerts himself 
whilst here in every good work just the 
same as when he is in the country. 
Will the House say that that man 
wou!d not have a proper sense of direct 
personal! injury and wrong if it is de- 
cided that he must elect to vote either 
in London or in Kent, and not in both 
places? Suppose he elects to vote in 
London only, and a question involving 
the nationalisation or municipalisa- 


| tion of land—and, therefore, his land— 


something on the real issue put before | 


us by this Bill. Now I contend, in the 
first place, that no real injustice is 
inflicted upon a community or indi- 


comes before the country at an election, 
would it not be a monstrous wrong that 
he should not be able to give a vote on 
this question in Kent? Or, if he elects 
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to vote in Kent and the question of a 


legal eight hours day comes before the | 


constituencies, would it not be a mon- 
strous wrong that he should not have a 
right to vote in London on that question ‘ 
When you come to the bottom of thi: 
matter, the idea of right hon. and hon 
Members opposite is that you can give 
effect to some sort of equality betwee 
men. Well, I do not think that is 
either natural or. possible; I do not 
believe that by legislation you can pre- 
vent one man having more politica! 
power than another. You may try, 
but your idea is Utopian, delusive, and 
merely encourages false hopes. You 
cannot create equality between indi 
vidual voters, for it must always be the 
case that character, intellect, know 
ledge and influence in a locality will 
give to one man more power than to 
another, despite the most absolutely 
perfect system of “One Man Once 
Vote.”” -Does it at present look as i! 
the power of wealth to influence voter: 
is at all diminishing? Ido not thin] 
so, and therefore I believe that an) 
idea of giving to individual men votes 
of absolutely equal value is illusory, 
and I think would also be injurious. 
It is curious to see four ex-Cabine 
Ministers and the representatives of 
Trade Unionism combining in an 
endeavour to prevent the exercis* 
of the franchise by a body oi 
men who, by the very exercise 
of their vote, prove their interest, 
for it necessarily follows that a 
freeholder living in one place who takes 
the trouble to vote in another con 
stituency must be genuinely interested. 
It is curious, too, to note that those 
gentlemen are not affected by the othei 
gross anomalies which mark represen 
tation in different parts of the country. 
When it comes to the question of the 
abuse of the illiterate vote—and it isa no- 
torious and undisputed abuse in Ireland 
—right hon. Gentlemen on the Opposi- 
tion Front Bench will not even con- 
descend to discuss the question excep‘ 
through the rather indiscreet utterance 
of an ambitious Whip. The action of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite ha 
been to show extreme gentleness to 
murder, where it was the murder 
of gamekeepers ; they have wept over 
the woes of a Miss Cass; they are 
very anxious to find excuses for social 


Mr. Whitmore 


{COMMONS} 
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intimidation, and some of them have 
not shown any desire to make the con- 
viction of criminous clerks more easy. 


| But now they come as a united Party 

to inflict novel penalties on the free- 
| holders of England who, at their own 
|}expense and trouble, dare to exercise 
the vote. For those reasons I do not 


shrink from meeting the plain issue. 
| hope this Bill will fail, and 
| hope that for ali time a 
large majority in this House will main- 
tain with me that no injustice to the 
community or to the individual is 
caused by the plural vote in connection 
with a bona fide qualification of 
residence or of property. 

*Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : We always hear the hon. 
Member for Chelsea (Mr. Whitmore) 
with pleasure, but I think we have 
never heard him with greater pleasure 
than to-day. It is refreshing, in such 
an atmosphere as that in which we 
have been groping about during the 
last two hours, to hear a downright, 
straightforward speech, going for the 
merits and demerits of the question. It 
is the sort of speech which we wish to 
answer, and it contains the sort of 
argument by which we desire to be 
met when going before the electors. I 
should be glad to learn that the 
Government had resolved to fight 
behind the standard of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chelsea, rather than behind 
that of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell). The 
speech of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone was, as ever, fiery and burning, 
and it was marked, too, by a most 
significant absence of argument. It is 
really hardly possible to answer that 
speech except in a few sentences, be- 
cause its arguments were so scanty and 
so extremely trivial. The first of these 
arguments was the fact that at this 
period of the Session there is some 
difficulty in making a House. The 
only answer I will make to that argu- 
ment is that more than once when 
the question of Household Suffrage in 
the counties was before the House, 
we, its advocates, had equal difficulty 
in making a House. Yet Household 
Suffrage in the counties is part of the 
law of the land, and we accept that 
omen. Then the hon. Member tried 
the argument of inconsistency He 
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said : ‘‘ You Liberals now endeavour to 
take away the plural vote, whereas 
you did not show the same eagerness 
jn 1884”; and therefore the hon. 
Member moves an Amendment to the 
effect that the representation of Lreland 
is to be diminished. I will answer 
that argument very shortly. In the 
year 1884 it is quite true that this 
question of plural voting was brought be- 
fore the House of Commons,and that only 
forty-three Liberals voted in favour of 
dealing with it ; but it is also equally true 
that in the course of the same Debate the 
question of reducing the representation 
of Ireland was brought forward, and 
that only twenty-five 
were in favour of it. And so we 
will put the forty-three against the 
twenty-five, and I think that even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
greatest master of the argument of 
tu quoque that ever sat on those 
Benches, will not be able to make any- 
thing out of it. The hon. Member 


complained that it would be unfair to 
pass this measure because, while dimi- 
nishing the number of plural votes in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, 


the 
Unionists would remain handicapped 
by the excessive representation of 
Derry as compared with Antrim, Long- 
ford as compared with Londonderry, 
and in several other instances. 
not, however, necessary for me to 
meet the hon. Member’s argument, 
because he went on to say that this 
was not in any sense a Party measure, 
that there were plural votes on both 
sides, and that he did not consider one 
side would be seriously more damaged 
than another. By that statement he 
cuts away from himself the power 
of laying any stress upon his argu- 
ment that the plural vote in England 
neutralises the under -representation 
of Unionism in Ireland. He went 
on to say that the grievance was 
asmallone, and that there were not more 
than two hundred thousand voters con- 
cerned. That point was insisted upon 
last year by two able speakers, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) and the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie); but 
care was taken to treat very gingerly 
such an Amendment as the one now 
proposed, hecause they must have 
known that it did not bear in any 
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serious respect upon the great question 
of plural voting. @he grievance is much 
more serious, however, than the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone represents ; 
there are infinitely more than two 
hundred thousand plural voters. In 
the towns plural voting depends upon the 
occupation vote. A man has a villa 
in the suburbs as well as a shop or 
place of business in the town. We 
have a Return about these non-resident 
occupation voters, and I will give the 
House one or two extracts. In South 
Bristol there are 1 ,374 non-resident 
voters in one district, in Central 
3irmingham 1,973, in one division 
of Liverpool 1,636, in another 1,350, 
in one division of Manchester there are 
4,400; in one division of London there 
are thirteen thousand, and in the City, 
not counting the livery voters, there 
are nineteen thousand. Over and above 
those mentioned in the Return, there are 
numbers in Scotland who have carefully 
taken out a non-resident occupation 
vote. Inasingle division of Glasgow I find 
there are 2,991, of whom 1,500 reside 
in Renfrewshire and 1,100 in the 
Partick Division of Lanarkshire. In 
addition, a great number of non-resi- 
dent votes must be added in conse- 
quence of the culpable negligence which 
has characterised the making out of 
this Return. Places have been omitted, 
and they are precisely those places in 
which the greatest number of non- 
resident occupiers live. In London 
such divisions as the Strand, West- 
minster, and St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, have been left out. I do not 
know how many thousands of non- 
occupiers there are in those divisions, 
but I am sure the number would come 
to a good many thousands. The 
Return also excludes Hull, Sheffield, 
Leeds, and Salford. Such is its worth. 
And now let me come to a much more 
serious question—that of the county 
voters. The counties are absolutely 
swamped by plural votes. The Return 
gives the number at one hundred and 
twenty-four thousand, but it is most 
deceptive. I will take a single county 
district—that of Fareham, in South 
Hants. Thenumber of freeholders stated 
in the Return is 4,700, and of these 4,200 
are said to reside in the Fareham Divi- 
sion ; but they reside for the most part in 
Ports: 1t': and Southampton—that is 
to say, in towns which are technically 
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included for the sake of enabling free- | 
holders to vote, but which are not in the 
division for residential purposes. In the 
Lewes Division of Sussex there are | 
three thousand ownership voters put | 
down as residents, but they all live in | 
Brighton, and are Brighton men. They | 
are not in any sense resident voters | 
except for the sake of this Return. I 
have not the slightest doubt that a/| 
genuine Return of the non-resident | 
voters would embrace half the property | 
voters of the country. There is a 
curious proof of this in a single passage | 
in the Times newspaper. I see that 
the Return states there are only 280 | 
non-resident voters in East Dorset, but | 
on the occasion of the recent election 
in that division, the Times said there | 
were upwards of six hundred out- 
voters, of whom eighty-five per cent. 
may be reckoned as Unionists. That 
means that instead of 280 out-voters 
there are at least six hundred. | 
A few months before, at the election in 
North Bucks, the same newspaper 
announced that the election was in the 
hands of the out voters, 600 in num- 
ber. So here you have two important 
elections, one of which went in one 
direction and one in another, which 
by the confession of those concerned in 
the election, depended not upon the 
vote of the real genuine residents, but 
on the vote of a number of people who 
came in for the sake of the election 
alone. What I should like te know is 
what on earth the Amendment has to 
do with the main question. I agree in | 
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one respect very much with the mover | 
of the Amendment. I am all in favour 
of the principle of redistribution ac- | 
cording to population, and there are | 
certain people who are seriously injured | 
by this retlistribution not being accord- | 
ing to population But how does it 
help a man who is in the position of | 
being out-voted if you put off this most | 
important reform for the sake of| 
another? Here is a man in, let us say, 
the Harrow Division of Middlesex ; he 
has not his fair share of representation 
owing to Ireland being over-represented, 
but at the same time this man has still 
further diminished his fair share of 
representation, because some 3,000 
individuals come from St. Pancras 
and Marylebone, and other parts of 
London—I forzet for the moment what 
parts are told off to the Harrow 
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Division—and out-vote this man, and 
thus prevent him from having his fair 
share of representation. We wish to 
remove this grievance, but the hon. 
Member says ‘‘ No, you shall not do it, 
because you will not reconsider the 
whole question of reform.” One 
great superiority of our plan over his 


|is that our plan is quite complete. 


Our plan at any rate will redress this 
great grievance, and his plan is partial. 
It affects the relations between different 
parts of the kingdom, between the dif- 
ferent nations; but it leaves equally 
grave abuses alone. It may be wrong 
that Wales should have twenty-seven 
seats when she ought to have thirty, or, 
taking in Monmouth, thirty when she 
ought to have thirty-four. But it is 
wrong likewise that within the confines 


/of England eleven boroughs with a 


Member each should only have an elec- 
torate of 33,000, whilst Bristol, with 
39,000, has only four Members; Brad- 
| ford, with 35,000, has only three; and 
| Newcastle, with 32,000, has only two. 
|There you have a grievance greater 
| than the over-representation of Wales, 
or even of Ireland; and yet the hon. 
Member comes forward with this 
Amendment, and proposes to cross a 
great and complete reform like this 
with a mere re-adjustment of represen- 
tation between the countries, the 
nations, the provinces—whatever he 
prefers to call them—that constitute 
this Kingdom. Now I come to the 
speech of the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Whitmore). He went straight to 
the root of the matter, and in the first 
place drew a distinction between the 
County Councils-and Parliament. We 
are extremely pleased to have a most 
excellent precedent set us by the 
Government three or four years ago, 
when, following the lines of the just 
system of the municipalities in this 
country that a man may only vote in 
one ward in a municipal contest, they 
laid it down that a man could only vote 
for one division in a County Council 
election. But, says the hon. Member, 
that is a very different matter from 
politics. I see no difference whatever. 
The Gloucestershire County Council is 
the Council of Gloucester ; the London 
County Council is the Council of 
London, and Parliament is_ the 
great Council of the nation. It is right 
that every man in Gloucestershire 
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should have one vote for Gloucester- 
shire, and one vote only; to the 
London County Council the same prin- 
cipleshould apply ; and each man should 
have one vote and one vote only for the 
great Council of the nation, the Parlia- 
ment. But the hon. Member says, 
“Oh, yes, very true; but a man may 
have property in Kent and property in 
Yorkshire, and when Kent questions 
and Yorkshire questions are being dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons, he 
should be able to have a distinct 
voice and vote on each of those ques- 
tions.” But some countiesare very large. 
Take the County of Northumberland, 
for instance. It is cut in two by a 
range of mountains, and the two parts 
of the county are entirely different in 
character. What earthly reason is 
there for giving a man a voice for Kent 
and a voice for Yorkshire in the 
great Council of the nation that 
there is not for giving a man who 
has property on the Tyne and 
property near Berwick-on-Tweed two 
votes in the County Council of North- 
umberland? The argument is exactly 
the same; the deduction should be 
exactly the same. Take the financial 
state of these counties. It is proposed 
to levy a penny rate in Gloucester and 
a penny rate in Kent, and a man who 
has property in Gloucester and resides 
in Kent is interested in both, and can 
give a vote at both County Council 
elections ; but in Parliament every tax 
that is made affects the whole com- 
munity alike, and whereas the rate of 
Gioucestershire is entirely distinct 
from the rate of Kent, the Income Tax 
is exactly the same all over the coun- 
try. But the hon. Gentleman went to 
the root of the matter when he told 
us that this was a question of 
political equality, and it is for political 
equality that we are fighting. We are 
absolutely in favour of political equality. 
We know very well the difference 
between the Quixotic cry for equality 
in matters which cannot be attained— 
for equality in the matter of wealth, 
for equality in the matter of intellect, 
and in everything that fortune and 
birth can give, and the equality which 
you can attain and which you ought to 
enforce in every department of State, 
and that is equality under the law. 
Every man should have the same vote, 
every man should have exactly the 
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same voice in electing a Member of 
Parliament. That is to say, he should 
be able to give one vote for one Member 
of Parliament, and that for a very good 
reason, because every man in every 
class presumably has the same interest 
in the deliberations of Parliament. It 
is entirely fallacious to imagine that a 
man’s interest in what passes in this 
House can in any way be measured by 
his property. The poor depend upon 
this House, the working classes depend 
upon it in many respects to a degree 
that the rich do not depend at all. 
For whose benefit are most of our 
sanitation laws, all laws which prevent 
excessive labour, all the laws which 
soften the load of suffering and depend- 
ence, for whose sake are these laws 
passed? They are more for the sake of the 
poor than for the sake of the rich. 
If you go even to the questions 


of war or recruiting, the lot of the 
private soldier is more dependent on the 
deliberations of this House than that 
of the officer, and so is the lot of the 
private sailor, than that of the merchant 
captain or the captain in the Royal 
The poor man depends for his 


Navy. 
welfare on this House just as much as 
the rich, and I maintain that he has 
equal capacity for giving his vote rightly 
in the election of a Member of this 
House. Our view is that the most im- 
portant thing is togetthe greatest num- 
ber of intelligent and independent votes ; 
and since the advance of education in 
this country the votes of the working 
classes are, for the purpose for which 
votes are given, an intelligent expression 
of the needs and aspirations of those who 
give them. They are perfectly intelli- 
gent, and since the Ballot they 
are perfectly independent. (A laugh.) 
An hon. Member opposite laughs. 
If he thinks the Ballot does 
not make them independent, then 
why does he want to do away 
with the illiterate vote? But the 
working man has not the same fran- 
chise as those who are more fortunate. 
If you go to ecclesiastical matters you 
find amongst the congregations of the 
Nonconformists that the ministers have 
each one vote, whilst the clergy of 
the Established Church have, to a 
great extent, two votes. They vote for 
the place where they reside, and they 
vote for the University to which they 
belong. On a question which to the 
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working classes is absolutely second to 
none, the liquor traffic, the question of 
the happiness of their own households, 
the elevation and sobriety of their own 
class, it must be remembered that 
while the working man seldom has 
more than one vote—and under the 
existing system of registration it is 
often difficult to get even that—there 
is no class which so revels in multiplied 
votes as that which is connected with 
the liquor traffic. But I have been re- 
minded that this is not only a question 
which affects the rich, but that it also 
affects a great number of working men, 
who are fond of house property in 
which to invest their savings. There 
are such men, I am glad to think, but 
they will not be largely affected if this Bill 
is passed. The working man who owns 
his own house for the most part lives in 
it, and if he lives in it in a borough 
he votes for it in a borough, and he does 
not vote as a county voter. The working 
man very seldom owns a plural vote, 
and I will venture to say he never 
owns a faggot vote. And these out- 
voters in very many 
sham qualifications, and with votes 
purchased outright, and without any 
shame. Look at the Livery votes in 
the City of London. 
find cases where three or four men are 
quartered on one poorhouse, the rate 
able value of which is just enough to 
cover the three or four votes—a house 
the locality of which they do not know, 
the outside of which they would not 
recognise, and a house which enables 
them once in four or five years, as | 
think it ought to be, or once in six 01 
seven years, as it is now, to vote down 
the opinions and wishes of the real 
residents. It is said that plural voting 
isa sort of test of civic virtue. 
such thing. But there is one perma 
nent test of civic virtue which I am 
glad to see is always in force, and that 
is the public opinion of the locality as 
to the character and intelligence of such 
and such aman. A man who has the 
confidence and respect of his neigh- 
bours will turn scores and hundreds of 


votes at a contested election: and 
that is as it ought to be. The 


only thing that the faggot vote and 
the plural vote is a test of is that a 
man is willing to strain to the utmost 
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to get advantages which his more 
busy and poorer neighbours cannot 
obtain. I believe there is no Act of 
Parliament through which a clever 
agent could not drive a coach and 
four unless it is plain, simple, and short 
in its provisions like this. The only 
cure for faggot voting is to abolish 
plural voting, and that this Bill does 
in a short, simple, and plain manner, 
in a manner in which it has already 
been done by the Government in 
municipal elections and in every Eng- 
lish - speaking country where plural 
voting has been put down. This is a 
question of establishing equality before 
the law with regard to the highest of 
all functions, the most valued of all 
rights; and if the Government wishes 


| to convince the people at the General 
| Election, which is now all but upon us, 
that our Bill is inexpedient and unjust, 


| 





cases vote on 
i/my hon. 


Again, you often | 


they must find seme very much better 
argument than this miserable ghost of a 
red herring which has been drawn 
across our path. 

*(3.49.) Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hack- 
ney, N.): Sir, I differ somewhat from 
j Friend who sits beside me 
(Mr. Whitmore). I am _ prepared to 
concede to the fullest extent the 
principle of political equality, and to 
maintain that principle as far as in me 
lies. The principle upon which the pro- 
position before the House is based is a 
perfectly intelligible one: it is that 
every voter should have an equal voice 


|in the government of the country. 


| 


That I conceive to be a principle from 
which it is too late to go back. It is 
no use for us to try to put back the 
hands of the clock of time, but what 
we are objecting to is that hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side fail to see that 
in some cases it may be equally 
to put the hands of the 


clock of time too far forward. 


| We object to a partial and incom- 
| plete application of the principle which 


| 
| 


| 


[ have stated. We object to that 
principle being applied in such a way 
as rather to make the representation of 
this country less accurate than it is at 
the present moment instead of making 
it more accurate. The principle is an 
obvious and plain one, and has been 
admitted by many Members on this 
side, but we are accused, when we 


the provisions of a bad law, and is ready | support the Amendment, of wanting to 
to spend his money and his leisure draw a red herring across the trail. I, 
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for one, wish to address myself to the 
main point at issue in this case, and I 
yenture to think that is, shall we at the 
present moment make a partial applica- 
tion of the principle, or is it not rather 
the right thing to make a complete 
application of the principle in due 
course ? - Perhaps I may give a homely 
illustration which will make my posi- 
tion clear. When a carpenter has 
to smooth a rough piece of wood, 
he starts with a jack-plane; he then 
puts on the trying-plane, taking off 
a certain further roughness, and then 
finishes with the smoothing-plane, 
which clears away the final irreguiari- 
ties, and finishes the work. It appears 
to me that the Bill is an attempt to 
put on the smoothing-plane before the 
jack-plane. That is to say, that so 
long as there are the vast inequalities 
in the value of each vote which exist 
in the constituencies at present, it 
seems trivial to bring forward a matter of 
this kind. I venture to think, Sir, 
that the real motive of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite is to serve up one of those 
dainty dishes which are served up 
from time to time for consumption 
outside the House. There are great 


social and industrial questions being 


discussed by vast bedies of men 
outside this House which hon. Gentle- 
men in the House do not discuss, 
and in some cases refuse to discuss. 
It is sixty years since the first Re- 
form Act was passed, and we have 
been constantly mending the Con- 
stitution since then, and I think the 
time has now come when we should 
put the machine to some practical 
work, instead of stopping from time to 
time to dangle these little bits of con- 
stitutional change before the electorate. 
The attitude of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site reminds me of that of a soldier 
sharpening his sword periodically at 
the grindstone instead of going out 
to test it on the enemy. For sixty 
years we have been sharpening the 
sword at the grindstone; I think 
we should now try to put the instru- 
ment we have to some use before 
we go further with the sharpening pro- 
cess. Hon. Gentlemen opposite appear 
to me to be straining at a gnat and 
swallowing acamel. If I may invert the 
metaphor for the moment, I would say 
if they are prepared to swallow the 
camel I do not think after that process 
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has been accomplished—doubtless with 
many wry faces—we shall be unpre- 
pared to bolt the gnat. 

(3.57.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
[ am less concerned with the Bill than 
with the Amendment, which is directed 
against Ireland. I can understand the 
hon. Member for Chelsea (Mr. Whit- 
more) moving the direct negative to 
the Bill, the principle of which is simple 
and clear. There are two logical 
positions which can be taken up with 
respect to the Bill; either that persons 
liable equally to the duties of citizen- 
ship should have equal electoral rights, 
or if property is to be regarded as the 
decisive test the right should be pro- 
portionate to it. If the vote is to attach 
to houses and lands it should equally 
attach to ships, Consols, or mines. I 
take the position that men are equal 
and should have equa! electoral rights ; 
or else, if property is the qualification, 
the right should be proportionate to the 
property, and that is a position which 
the most enterprising plutocrat would 
scarcely care to defend. I will now 
turn to the Amendment, which is 
directed against Ireland, and I say so, 
because the hon. Member who moved 
it confessed without reserve that its 
effect if carried would be that England 
would gain twenty-three Members by 
taking three Members from Wales and 
twenty from Ireland. The Amendment 
is moved by an Irish Member, but not 
by an Irishman. I doubt if any Irish- 
man would have moved it. No Irishman 
has spoken in support of it, and I shall 
be curious to hear from any Irishman 
who supports it he how reconciles the 
reduction by one-fifth of the representa- 
tion of our country with the interests of 
Ireland. The hon. Member enjoys the 
political hospitality of Ireland ; he was 
a stranger, and we took him in. But, 
Sir, not only among civilised, but even 
among savage, races the receipt of hos- 
pitality is supposed to entail some obli- 
gations. The marauding Bedouin of 
the Desert makes it a point of honour 
not to meddle with the possessions of 
those with whom he has broken bread 
or eaten salt. The hon. Member has 
enjoyed the political hospitality of Lre- 
land, and the way he proposes to show 
his gratitude is to run away with as 
much of the political property of Ire- 
land as he can. The guest who behaves 
in such a manner towards his enter- 
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tainers would do weil to consider the 
reception which he is likely to have on 
his return to Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber is a member of the Unionist Party, 
and this is one of the numerous actions 
by which we are driven to conclude that 
the policy of the Unionist Party is Sepa- 
ratist at the core. Is this in any practi- 
cal sense of the term a United King- 
dom? If it be, what is the meaning of 
the argument that as between different 
parts of the United Kingdom repre- 
sentation ought to be strictly propor- 
tionate to population? The speech of 
the hon. Member is one which I could 
understand if this were a Federal 
Assembly and Ireland a separate State. 
Then you would, no doubt, be entitled 
to consider the strict representation of 
Ireland in proportion to her population. 
But I submit, when you raise here the 
strict argument of the representation of 
Ireland, without regard to special cir- 
cumstances or interests in proportion 
to population, you raise a question 
which is Separatist in fact, and not 
Unionist. The Amendment of the 
hon. Member may very soon lose 
practical interest, but we are bound 
to consider it at the moment. The 
hon. Member who moved it is a 
Member of the Party the head 
of which at the present moment is 
engaged in fomenting a conspiracy of 
violence against the constitutional de- 
termination of the constitutional claim 
of Ireland, which we expect to get 
settled this year by the population of 
the country and ratified by Parliament 
and the Crown. And this is the mo- 
ment selected by the Prime Minister's 
henchman to propose that the repre- 
sentation of Ireland in this House, 
which is to be used in making that 
claim, should be curtailed. If leaders 
of parties are to excite the population 
against a constitutional settlement, such 
a moment is not a fitting one for re- 
ducing the constitutional force Ireland 
may bring to bear on the settlement of 
the question. The gravamen of the 
charge of the hon. Member against the 
towns of Ireland is that only one re- 
turned a Liberal Unionist Member. I 
noticed that the hon. Member cited 
only those counties where the Unionist 
Party appeared to be prejudiced, but 
there are counties where the Na- 
tionalists are equally prejudiced. At 
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any rate his reference to the internal 
anomalies which exist and must exist 
not only in Ireland, but in the United 
Kingdom, is entirely irrelevant to the 
Motion so far as it 1s directed against 
Ireland, because he did not attempt to 
make any reply to the crushing argu- 
ment of the Mover of the Bill, who 
showed that in eighteen counties in 
England, which have the same popula- 
tion as Ireland, the representation is 
the same as that of Ireland, and there- 
fore there are as striking anomalies in 
England as in Ireland. I do not think 
that in any other- Legislature in the 
world, which has to deal with different 
races, different communities, and diffe- 
rent countries,there couid be founda man 
to do what the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) has done 
to-day—to deliberately propose that 
the representation of the country by 
which he has been elected should be 
reduced. He founded his argument 
on population. You ought to be 
ashamed to mention it, and to pray to 
be relieved from any mention of it. 
The decrease of the population of Ire- 
land under your rule is the most dis- 
graceful and damning fact in your 
political history. But so long as the 
argument of population was on our 
side you said nothing about it ; why do 
you turn to it when it is in your favour, 
though that may not be for long? When 
you passed the Act of Union Ireland 
had a population of five millions and 
England ten millions, though, if the 
argument of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone is valid, we were entitled to 
219 Members in this House. How 
many did we receive? We received 
one hundred. It is strange how in- 
different you could be to arguments 
founded on population then. There was 
another settlement of the representa- 
tion thirty-two years later, when on 
the same principle we were entitled 
to 243 Members; then we received 
105. It is only within the last 
ten years that the argument of 
population has served your purpose. 
And how are you entitled to endeavour 
to come to a decisive conclusion on 
what may prove to be the transient cir- 
cumstances of the present moment ? It 
was only within the last ten years that 
you began to pass reform laws for Ire- 
land. You reformed the land system 
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in Ireland. You have established there 
a land purchase scheme, the ultimate 
effect of which will be to make every 
farmer the owner of his holding, and 
the result of that will be a manifest 
and overpowering tendency to increase 
the population. I submit to you that 
iften years ago you could derive no 
strength from this argument of popula- 
tion, ten years hence the argument of 
population may be used by the Irish 
Members in this House to prove 
beyond the possibility of a doubt that 
Ireland, instead of diminishing, is 
entitled to increase the number of her 
Members. Why has the population of 
Ireland decreased? It has decreased 
in consequence of your deliberate 
policy; and I say you cannot solve a 
question of this kind by the pure tests 
of arithmetic. You must remember the 
lessons of history; and you cannot 
shut your eyes or harden your hearts 
against moral duties. The populaticn 
of Ireland fell because she lost her 
Parliament ; the population of Ireland 
fell because you insisted upon ruling 
her from this House. Your repeal of 
the Corn Laws limited the means of 
living in Ireland, and drove the popula- 


tion away; your land system, which 
enabled the landlords to evict their 
tenants, drove the people from the 


shores of Ireland; your coercion 
has made Ireland a hateful place, 
even to people who love their 
land so much; and I say you are not 
entitled, having taken away the Parlia- 
ment under which she throve, and 
under which her population increased, 
to use your own wrong-doing, to avail 
yourselves of your usual policy, to make 
that condition of Ireland, which you 
have deliberately produced, a reason 
for robbing her of the means of pro- 
tection in this House. I say Ireland is 
a distinct country; a country: with 
separate interests. It is not merely a 
question of population. Does anyone 
say that Ireland would be fitly repre- 
sented here if she had only the same 
representation in proportion to popu- 
lation as the City of London ? (* Yes.’’) 
I should have thought that that would 
not commend itself to anyone who was 
disposed to give an impartial or in- 
telligent consideration to the subject. 
The Members for London live at your 
very door. They are in constant and daily 
attendance in this House—as a matter 
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of routine. The Members for [reland, 
in order to discharge their duties here, 
have to travel five hundred miles over 
land and sea. Their attendance here 
is different. I submit that Ireland, on 
account of her remoteness, is entitled 
to special representation ; and I also 
say because of her separate religious creed 
and separate economic condition, and 
because of the fact that you are con- 
stantly obliged to pass special legis- 
lation for her, she is entitled to par- 
ticular consideration as regards the 
number of herMembers. From your point 
of view, she constantly needs coercion ; 
from our point of view she constantly 
needs reform; so that Ireland con- 
stantly needs special legislation in this 
House. I submit that the fall in the 
population of Ireland is due to your 
evil policy, that in the future there may 
probably be an increase of population, 
and that in the moment of transition 
between the bad old system and the 
new system, which we hope to be 
better, you are not entitled to take ad- 
vantage of the number of her popula- 
tion at the present moment in order to 
reduce the representation of Ireland. 
No; the true mode of dealing with 
Ireland, a mode dictated by political 
motives and a mode which is obviously 
just, is, not to take advantage of your 
own wrong-doing in the past, but to 
avail yourselves of a means by which 
you can get relief from all trouble with 
regard to that country, and that is, to 
restore to her the legislative power 
which your strength took away from 
her weakness by brute force and by 
shameful crime. 

(4.15.) Cotonet WARING (Down, 
N.): I had not the slightest intention 
to intervene in this Debate a few 
minutes ago, but when the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast, who has just sat 
down, gave such a direct challenge to 
Irish Members to get up and support 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone, I could not refuse to 
accept the challenge. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast has used 
the most extraordinary arguments 
in regard to the Motion before the 
House. He said the Leader of our 
Party is fomenting resistance to the 
law in Ireland. I have the utmost 
respect for the opinion of the Marquess 
of Salisbury; but does the hon. Gentle- 
man believe that any remarks of Lord 
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Salisbury on the question would have 
the slightest effect either in inciting 
Ulstermen to action or in deterring them 
from taking what action they think fit ? 
If he does think so, I must assure him 
that his connection with West Belfast, 
which has lasted for five years now, but 
which, I daresay, will not be very much 
longer prolonged, has not sufficiently 
educated him as to what Ulstermen are 
capable of and determined todo. He 
has used the very curious argument as to 
this being an inopportune moment to 
raise this question while that incitement 
was going on, and to propose to reduce 
the constitutional representation of that 
part of Her Majesty’sdominion. Well, 
it appears to me that one of the very 
strongest arguments that could be used 
to justify the conduct of hon. Members 
is that, because that part of the United 
Kingdom has too great a preponderance 
in the constitutional representation of 
the country, those who object might 
take some other means for modifying it. 

Mr. SEXTON : What other means? 

CotonEL WARING: If the hon. 
Member for West Belfast will consult 
Hansard he will find that when called 
upon to speak after the very magnifi- 
cent speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition in 
proposing his Home Rule Bill 
in 1886, I then designated what 
means I considered they would be 
justified themselves in taking, and, if 
that legislation was passed, what 
means I thought would be necessary to 
protect the rights of Ulster. When that 
time arrives, I will state what those 
means should be. The hon. Member 
has said that that representation in this 
House should be maintained because it 
was always required by hon. 
Members opposite to carry out reform 
measures and was always required by 
us to carry Out coercion measures. No 
coercion measures whatever would ever 
be necessary for Ireland, except for the 
coercion of the hon. Member and his 
friends. Coercion has only been 
applied by this House to meet coercion, 
on the homeopathic principle ; and I 
am glad to say that the homeopathic 
principle has proved to be thoroughly 
effective. Why should the hon. Gentle- 
man object to population being taken 
as the guide for representation? It 
appears to me that that is a good 
Radical theory and a good Radical 
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solution of the question which has so 
long been agitating this country. [| 
confess if.the franchise question is 
raised, I can see no satisfactory solu- 
tion except by equal representation for 
every part of the United Kingdom, 
whether it be in Ulster, Leinster, 
Munster, Yorkshire, or the Metropolis. 
The reason why the hon. Member 
for West Belfast objects to the amend- 
ment is, not so much because it would 
reduce the representation of Ireland 
as that it would reduce the proportion 
represented by the party of which he is 
so distinguished a Member. (‘ No!”) 
Yes; why should he object to that? 
The average number of the constituents 
represented by Unionists in counties in 

Ireland is 9,056; the average 
number of the constituents represented 
by Nationalists in counties in Ireland 
is 7,178. In boroughs the average 
number represented by Unionists is 
8,779 ; and the average number repre- 
sented by Nationalists is 4,413; the 
average represented by Unionists on 
the whole of Ireland being 9,004, and 
the average represented by Nationalists 
being 6,755. I have no intention of 
occupying the time of the House. I[ 
should not have spoken at all if I had 
not been directly challenged as an 
[rish Member to speak on this question 
affecting Ireland, and I am very glad 
indeed that I came into the House in 
time to reply to the challenge. 

*(4.18.) Mr. PARKER SMITH 
(Lanark, Partick): I must say I think 
it is a very extraordinary view of the 
[rish franchise which has been taken 
by the hon. Member for West Belfast. 
He has spoken as if it were the absolute 
possession of the Nationalists; and from 
what he has said as regards my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Tyrone, 
one would think he had gone to Ireland 
for a visit and stolen the spoons. I can 
understand the franchise sixty years 
ago being considered the possession of a 
man who had the nomination of a 
borough in his power, but it seems to 
me that that notion is wholly and 
completely opposed to our modern 
democratic ideas of the franchise. 
The hon. Member has said that, to seek 
to equalise the proportion of Members 
for Ireland to that of this country, is 
treating Ireland unfairly. It is doing 
nothing of the kind; it is treating Ire- 
land as an integral part, as it is, of this 
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country. It may be worked out thus— 
ten thousand men in Ireland should 
have the same right of representation 
as ten thousand men in England or 
Scotland. I do not feel it my business 
to defend the Leader of my Party, or of 


any other Party, for what he has been | 


saying in regard to Ulster and its pro- 
posed action. This I can only say, that 
it has not been a matter of endeavour- 
to incite, but only of pointing out what 
is the probable state of facts to 
which a certain policy which is before 
the country is likely to lead, and 
putting that state of facts before the 
consideration of the constituencies in 
this country and elsewhere. You 
cannot create a rebellion by speaking 
from the outside. Mr. Burke said 
long ago, dealing with the American 
question—‘“ Rebellions are never en- 
couraged ; they are provoked.” It is 
not the words of any man on this side 
of the water that could by any possi- 
bility create rebellion in Ireland. It 
would be the action of the Parlia- 
ment established in Ireland—that 
would be the only possible cause 
of creating such a rebellion. Then 


the hon. Member spoke of the Irish 
counties, and said the cases that had 
been taken were individual particular 
cases which happened to stand in 
favour of the Unionists and against the 


Nationalists. But there is no need to 
take individual cases, because, accord- 
ing to the figures given by my hon. 
Friend, and those which were given by 
the other side, the average in the num- 
ber of electors all round in each of the 
Unionist constituencies is startlingly 
larger than in the Nationalist ones. 
Mr. SEXTON: The population ? 
“Mr. PARKER SMITH: The popu- 
lation and the electorate come exactly 
to the same thing. I assert, until the 
contrary is proved by some _ hon. 
Gentleman, that it comes exactly to 
the same thing whether you go on the 
footing of population or electorate. It 
is more convenient to take the elector- 
ate, these being the figures given in the 
last Return. Then the hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of the decrease of the 
population in Ireland, and he argued 
that that was the consequence of the 
Act of Union, as I understand, in the 
first place, and of the bad government 
of this country in the second. But 
from the time of the Union onwards 
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the population of Ireland increased, as 
it had never increased before. Between 
the passing of the Act of Union and 
the famine it had just more than 
doubled. At the time of the passing 


|of the Act of Union the population of 


Ireland was four millions; and at the 
time of the famine it was eight and a 
half millions. It is perfectly true that 
at the time of the Union the number 
of Members that were given to Ireland 
did not correspond with the numerical 
proportion of the inhabitants of Ireland 
to the inhabitants of this country ; but 
at that time the numericai argument 
had been in no way accepted. What 
was sought then was not symmetry 
or numerical equality, but that each 
country should have a fair share of 
representation. It was on that footing 
that we went, not only at the time of 
the Union, but in 1832, in distributing 
Members through the country. I can- 
not, therefore, see that the fact that, 
according to this modern principle, 
Ireland did not get full justice in the 
past is any reason at all that in the 
future Ireland should get a great deal 
more than justice. It may be perfectly 
true that it is only within the last few 
years that this argument has told 
against Ireland; but it tells against 
Ireland now, and if this question is 
forced upon us now—and it is not with 
the desire of the hon. Gentleman who has 
proposed the Amendment, or the other 
Members who will vote for it, that it 
should be—Ireland must take its chance. 
The hon. Member used an argument 
which was used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
in 1885, and which, of course, has 
considerable force —that Members repre- 
senting the extremities of the country 
ought to be greater in numbers than 
the Members representing the centre. 
No doubt there is something in this, 
but it seems to me to be over-ridden 
by the larger general principle of 
equality in our electoral distribution. 
And you have to remember this: that the 
power of gentlemen sympathising with 
the hon. Member for West Belfast is 
not by any means limited to the num- 
ber of Members who are returned for 
Ireland. There is an Irish vote in 
constituencies on this side of the water, 
and I think that Irishmen can feel that 
they have avery large share of influence 
in the conduct of a great many Mem- 
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bers who sit on these Benches, though 
they may not happen to be returned 
for Irish constituencies. But to turn 
to another subject. We had a very 
eloquent and a very large speech from 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Bridgeton (Sir G. Trevelyan). The 
arguments were in favour of Universal 
Suffrage—not for Manhood Suffrage 
only, but for Womanhood Suffrage 
also—equal electoral districts, and the 
residential vote—a complete change in 
our system, and then, after the moun- 
tain has laboured in this way, we have 
a mouse brought forward in the shape 
of this Bill for abolishing plural voting. 
In the course of his speech, while he 
was bringing forward these arguments, 
he was objecting to the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend as not being relevant. 
It seems to me he stated, in the clearest 
words as the fundamental basis of his 
argument, that it is right that a man 
should have one vote, and one vote 
only, for the great Council of the 
nation, and it is surely part of that that 
these votes should be of equal value. 
It is quite illusory, if you attempt to give 
every man a single vote, and in one case 
he is to have the two-thousandth share 
in returning a Member of Parliament, 
while in another case he is only to have 
the sixteen-thousandth or the eighteen- 
thousandth share. The one man gets 
eight times as much as the other doesin 
such a case. The right hon. Gentleman 
deprecated the larger discussion, and 
said that this scheme which he was 
proposing was complete. Out of his 
own mouth and out of his own speech 
you can see that it is fundamentally 
incomplete. I do not mean only be- 
cause it does not touch these larger 
questions which were the groundwork of 
his whole argument, but for this reason. 
His great attack, through half his 
speech at least, was upon the non-resi- 
dent vote. He was arguing that no 
man was entitled to have a vote 
unless he resided in the constituency, 
and this Bill does not touch that 
question at all. It leaves the non- 
resident voter in just the same 
position as at present. It leaves just 
exactly the same possibility of floodin 

a constituency—of jerrymandering an 

of concentrating votes upon a parti- 
cular constituency—that exists at pre- 
sent. In order tocarry out what the right 
hon. Gentleman desires, you must insist 


Mr. Parker Smith 
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upon a simple residential franchise, 
which is something totally different to 
this. Another great point that the 
right hon. Gentleman made was that 
you must abolish the freehold franchise 
in boroughs ; that you must put things 
on the same footing as in Scotland, 
where a freehold in a burgh does not 
give a vote in the county. These are 
two essential parts of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument, but they are 
not in any way touched by the Bill 
before the House. He criticised the 
Return giving the number of non- 
resident voves on account of culpable 
negligence. That Return does seem 
to me rather careless, but there a great 
many points that you have to consider 
on the other side. For example, in the 
case of Plymouth the number of occupa- 
tion voters who are resident is given as 
854, and the number of occupation 
voters who are not resident is given as 
9,690. That seems to me a rather 
startling statement, and probably 
means a mistake of something like 
ten thousand votes in favour of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and which, I 
think, will go far to cancel a good 
many of the smaller errors and dis- 
crepancies which he found in the 
matter. Then, to give another instarce 
of the smallness of the question, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford quoted the case of Lanca- 
shire, and gave some figures as to the 
amount of plural voting in Lancashire. 
In the County Divisions of Lanca- 
shire of which he was speaking 
the number of county votes on the 
register is a quarter of a million, and 
the whole number of non-resident 
voters is 3,344. That is to say, the 
whole question means just about one- 
and-a-third per cent. of the whole 
electorate. The right hon. Gentle- 
man and several Members have said 
this question is not political. I 
should like to know very much 
why hon. Gentlemen are so ardent 
in the matter if it is not political. 
For myself, I believe it cuts to a 
great extent both ways, but I cannot 
imagine any reason for right hon. 
Gentlemen pitching upon this particular 
small point among a whole set of 
anomalies with which our franchise is 
beset, unless they consider that it is of 
some definite political importance to 
themselves. We have not always 
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found them so ardent in correcting 
anomalies. We had the other day the 
question of the illiterate vote. When 
the question came up we did not find 
these Gentlemen coming forward and 
making the case which was so con- 
vincingly made from the other side of 
the House against that anomaly. They 
did, it is true, not come to defend that 
anomaly, but were content to leave that 
Bench empty for the occupation of an 
hon. Gentleman who usually sits on 
the opposite Bench. Another point 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford, as explaining 
why action was not earlier taken in the 
matter, was that it was not important 
in the past. The matter was infinitely 
more important in the past, in the days 
when the franchise was more restricted 
than it is at present, for an obvious 
reason. The matter was in the minds 
of everyone on account of the abuses 
that had taken place in Scotland in 
this respect in the old unreformed 
days. Before 1832 the number of 
voters in Scotland in the counties 
was most absurdly small. The 
qualifications were purely nominal. 


They were absolutely faggot votes for 


the most part. Writers and advocates 
from Edinburgh poured down on the 
counties, and formed a majority which 
carried the elections and prevented the 
expression of the true opinion of the 
people. Before 1832 the opinion of the 
people of Scotland was not heard at all, 
on account of the abuse of the plural 
vote ; but reformers have put an end to 
this state of things, not by cutting off 
the plural vote, but by preventing 
faggot votes, and by increasing the 
number of voters, so as to make plural 
voting comparatively unimportant. The 
question has been argued mainly as 
between England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales, and, of course, it may be 
said, in reply to that, that the treat- 
ment is partial. So itis, but that argu- 
ment does not seem to me to come with 
any good grace from hon. Gentlemen 
who are supporting a Bill that touches 
so small a part of the fringe of the 
whole subject. 
fully accept the principle of equalisa- 
tion, but the question must be dealt 
with as a whole. We cannot agree 
to the suggestion of hon. Gentlemen 
to only touch a particular anomaly 
which may be against their interests as 
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a Party, such as plural voting and 
University representation. These are 
anomalies in our present system, sur- 
vivals of a former state of things, when 
what was sought was not universal 
equality, but the proper representation 
of the nation. The ideal of Burke was 
to make the House of Commons the 
true and express image of the nation, 
and there are two entirely distinct 
ways in which you can do that—either 
by giving a vote to every man in the 
nation, or by taking samples and giving 
only these the vote. The latter was 
the principle of the old system of re- 
presentation, but it is gone now, and we 
do not seek in any way to maintain it. 
We accept the full principle of demo- 
cracy, of equality in the country of the 
power given to every voter; and what 
we insist upon is that this principle 
shall be carried through consistently, 
that it shall not stop short by touching 
merely one point, and thus we shall 
produce a Parliament that is the true 
representation and the express image 
of the nation. 


*(4.45.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, 
W.): I should not have intervened in 
this Debate but for the Amendment of 
the hon. Memberfor South Tyrone. The 
inain question has been thoroughly 
thrashed out, and upon it I will only 
say that the way in which we deal with 
it depends very much upon whether it 
is thought that a vote should represent 
property or manhood. We think that 
it is very much more important that 
manhood should be represented than 
property. From my point of view, the 
wealthy man requires a vote less than 
the poor man, the educated man less 
than the uneducated, forthe wealthy and 
the educated have opportunities of ex- 
pressing their views and of exercising 
their influence which the poor and un- 
educated have not. Therefore perfect 
fairness, in my opinion, would require 
that the poor should have more votes 
than the rich. Then we have the objec- 
tion that this reform should not be given 
unless some other reform is added to it. 
That is always the argument of those 
who do not desire reform, and who have 
not the manliness to say so. I know 
people in Ireland who on the same 
principle say, ‘‘ We do not like Home 
Rule, bat we are quite prepared for 
separation.” The hon. Member for 
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Tyrone dwelt very much upon the 
numbers of voters in Ireland, but I 
contend that representation should be 
based upon population rather than upon 
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the number of voters, for the latter 


varies from time to time, and if repre- 
sentation be based upon that we shall 
always be altering the Divisions of the 
country. Now, if we take the counties 
of Ireland and include the townsin their 
respective counties, I find that Ulster is 
not so badly off after all. The county 
which is worst off is Dublin, with one 
Representative to every 70,000 of the 
population. Wexford is also badly off, 
having one Member to 56,000 ; Clare 
has one to every 62,000; whereas 
Antrim, Down, and Belfast together 
have a Representative for every 55,000 
of the population. As to the proportion 
of the representation for England and 
Ireland, I wish to join my voice with 
that of the hon. Member for West 


Belfast (Mr. Sexton) in his surmise 
that in no other country in the world 
could we find, as we have found here to- 
day, Representatives who would desire 
that her strength should be diminished 
and her representation decreased ; and 


if anything would impel me _ to 
desire reform for Ireland it is the know- 
ledge that such a feeling exists in the 
heart of any of her Representatives. I 
think that the House should remember 
that Catholic Ireland during the early 
part of this century wasaltogether under- 
represented, and that if there has been 
depopulation it has been from misgovern- 
ment as well as from natural causes. 
I would like to point out that during 
the early part of the century Ireland 
was under-represented, and it is extra- 
ordinary that a change, should now be 
desired that has not been asked for 
before. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The hon. 
Gentleman and others have spoken as 
if those who supported the Amendment 
desired some change. Now, I have 
distinctly stated that I was content to 
go on with the machine as it is; but if 
there is to be a change it should be a 
perfect and a thorough change. 

*Mr. WEBB: | ieave itto the House 
to decide between us. I say that we 
are at present under a disadvantage 
with regard to the representation of 
Ireland, and that it would be very un- 


Mr. Webb 
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fair indeed to reduce it. If anything 
we should have a larger proportion of 
representation than we now have. 


*(4.52.) THe CHANCELLOR or tne 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I must 
say that I think the attack made 
upon my hon. Friend the Member for 
South Tyrone is uncalled for. I have 
several times heard, in the course of 
this Debate, that the desire of those 
who support the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman is to diminish the re- 
presentation of Ireland. I quite under- 
stood my hon. Friend in the direction 
in which he has corrected the hon. 
Member who has just sat down— 
namely, that he does not at present 
propose to reduce the representa- 
tion of the people of Ireland, 
but that he says, if a fresh dis- 
tribution of electoral power is to take 
place, that change would naturally 
form a portion of any general scheme of 
the kind. I have beenat alossto under- 
stand the difficulty which some hon. 
Members opposite feel as to the rele- 
vance of the Amendment to the ques- 
tion of the Second Reading of the Bill. 
One Member after another has practi- 
cally said that he saw no connection 
between the two; yet, nevertheless, in 
their speeches they continue to use the 
phrase ‘‘ equalelectoral voice.” I can- 
not see how we can have an equal 
electoral voice unless we have one vote 
one value, as well as ‘‘One Man One 
Vote.” We do not raise the question 
that there should be ‘‘ One Man One 
Value,” or that there should be ‘‘ One 
Man One Vote,” but we say we are 
not prepared to accept the one 
without consideration of the other. 
There is a clear connection be- 
tween the two. On what ground does 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford propose this Bill? On 
the ground of the removal of electoral 
anomalies. We say that if you are 
going to enter again upon an examina- 
tion of the machinery of legislation, 
instead of the question as to how the 
existing machine is to be used, we 
must have a thorough examination of 
the machinery and see whether, in other 
respects, anomalies require to be cor- 
rected beside the particular anomalies 
to which the right hon. Gentleman has 
called attention. The right hon. 
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Gentleman does not do what he pro-| that he thinks infinitely more of the 
fesses todo. His whole point is that | individual than of the community. 
every man should have an equal voice | What is the meaning of the Amend- 
in the election of a Member of Parlia- | ment in its broadest form? It is that, 
ment. I would point out that he will| if anomalies are to be corrected, 
leave anomalies even by the Bill he has | communities would have equal 
himself proposed. This Bill says that | power. We are departing from the old 
no person is to vote in one year in more | spirit of the Constitution when we look 
than oneconstituency, and then theright | simply to the individual and not to the 
hon. Gentleman thinks he is applying | community. ‘‘One Man One Vote” 
a complete cure. The House will see | must mean manhood suffrage; but it 
that the anomaly will remain that at | should not be put simply on these little 
bye-elections everyone will be entitled | anomalies. It would be more honest 
to vote according to his different | to tell us that thisis asteptowards man- 
qualifications. A person with several | hood suffrage, and that every man 
qualifications—one, say, for Cam- | should have an equal vote—not simply 
bridge University, one for the) that we should abolish this particular 
City of London, one for the! form of plural vote. This is really an 
county, and one for some other | instalment of manhood suffrage, but 
borough, may, if an election takes we are not called upon to decide that 
place at Cambridge one year, an election | question at the present time. The 
in the City the next year, and so on, vote | cheers with which the mention of man- 
in each case, retaining the same political | hood suffrage was received show that 
power as he has now, after: the intro- | we are wanted to shift the basis of our 
duction of this Bill. Is it not an in- | Constitution from the community, and 
crease of political power to give a person | to rest it upon the representation of 
the liberty of selecting the borough | the individual alone. Then surely we 
for which he shall vote? It is said | must come to equal electoral districts, 
that we are to check jerrymandering | and equality of electoral districts im- 
by this Bill, but I submit that jerry- | plies equal power to every individual. 
mandering will receive a stimulus | THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
under it. An examination will be; SURY (Mr. A.J. BaLrour, Manchester, 
made where plural votes will be most | E.): To every male individual. 
effective, and in many cases elaborate| “Mr. GOSCHEN: My right hon. 
electoral precautions will be taken to| Friend says “ every male individual.” 
keep the votes of plural voters not | That is a point I will not now discuss. 
where they reside, but where they| The Party opposite hold to equal 
happen to be most wanted for political | power for every individual. Manhood 
purposes. It therefore seems to me| suffrage leads clearly to this result, 
that the Bill does not settle the! which must apply to Irish Members. 
question in the direction even in which | Did I hear a cheer from an _ Irish 
the right hon. Gentleman desires to | Member as to that statement ? 

settle it, for if we pass it we should | Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, §8.): 
have precisely the same difficulties | The right hon. Gentleman must refer 
again; but it simply involves a tinkering | to me ; but I will only say that I have 
with the Constitution in order to} been listening to him with attention, 
remove a particular anomaly. The | and that I did not open my lips. 

right hon. Gentleman does not touch| *Mr. GOSCHEN: Am I to under- 
the freehold franchise. He endeavours | stand that the hon. Member approves 
to deprive the freeholders of the power | of my statement? 

of voting, but he does not strike} Mr. MAC NEILL: The right hon. 
directly at any franchise. He seeks to | Gentleman must not catechise me. 
undermine them by an indirect process:| “Mr. GOSCHEN: I have not the 
but his clients will not be content with | audacity to catechise the hon. Member, 
this—they will attempt to carry the! but I venture to say that there must 
matter further. They will say, ‘‘ We | be a redistribution of the Irish repre- 
have not yet got what you told us we | sentation if the ‘One Man One Vote ” 
were to have—namely, one man one| principle isadopted. Therefore, let usall 
vote.” The spirit of the right hon. | be perfectly frank. The democratic idea 
Gentleman’s Bil! seems to me to show | of equal eiectoral power means disfran- 
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chisement in Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast has said that 
while he thought this was a most in- 
convenient time for raising the question, 
it might have less importance in the 
future. I wondered what that meant. 
Does it mean that if Home Rule is 
passed, this subject will have less im- 
portance to Irish Members, because 
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they will not sit in subsequent Parlia- | 


ments; or, if they do sit here, that it 
will be with a largely reduced represen- 
tation? If there is any point in his re- 
marks, one of these two alternatives 
must be present in his mind. Now, 
before I sit down I should like to say 
a few words about the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford as it stands, quite irrespective of 
the Amendment. I am opposed to the 
Bill because it ignores the representa- 
tion of the community and deals 
simply with the individual. The whole 
attention of hon. Members opposite is 
always centred upon this question— 
has a particular man an equal right 
with another particular man? 


a particular man not to vote in a par- 


ticular community because he happens | 


to be interested in another com- 
munity? In this way a prominent 
political personage might be deprived 
of his right to vote in a particular com- 
munity, because his vote might be 
wanted for political purposes in another 
part of the country. I say that does 
not commend itself to my judgment. 
Hon. Members opposite must not make 
this a question as between the rich 
and the poor—an issue they generally 
attempt to raise when it is most con- 
venient to them to doso. I contend 
that an individual should not be de- 
prived of the right to vote in a par- 
ticular community. Then, again, | 
would point out to the House that this 
would mean the disfranchisement of 
the Universities. I am anxious to put 
the dots on the i’s, and to show what 
it is that we are asked to vote for. It 
amounts to this—that the representa- 
tion of the Universities could not sur- 
vive if this Bill were passed, and 
that would mean the disfranchise- 
ment of a large number of people. 
You do not think the number is large ; 
but whether it be large or small, 
it is clear that University represen- 
tation must go with such a_ Bill as 
this. Well, then, I shall vote 


Mr. Goschen 
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against the Bill on the ground that it 
indirectly disfranchises those institu- 
tions, whose representation I think 
valuable to the country. But does 
not this question open up matters 
broader than the particular one before 
us? If we have to deal with the re- 
distribution of seats we shall also 
have to deal with the broader question 
before us—the question of general re- 
presentation. Many instances have 
| been put before the House of grievances 
| in order to show how a particular man— 
/or rather, I should say, how the feel- 
ings of particular men—were injured. 
/One hon. Member explained not long 
| ago that you do not get an equal value 
/ under the present system ; but you say 
|one man is to have one-three-thou- 
| sandth part, while another is only to 
| have one-ten-thousandth part in the 
| power of election according to the con- 
| stituency he belongs to. The case of 
| Wandsworth was, I think, quoted, 
where there is only one Member for the 
| Division, while three Members repre- 
sent English boroughs whose total 
electorate is not equal to that of 
Wandsworth. In Ireland there are 
six borough Members who together 
represent a number equal only to that 
of Wandsworth. That does not at all 
strike hon. Members opposite as an 
anomaly, or, if it is an anomaly, they 
do not propose to correct it. As re- 
gards the constitutional qualification 
for the vote, I do not think that ought 
to be disturbed in the manner which is 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford. He quoted 
some passages from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Midlothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) against the dual 
vote, and he thought the same applied 
to the plural vote; but the dual vote 
was to be given on the ground of 
wealth, on the ground of superior pro- 
perty, and you were to allow one man 
|in one constituency to have a larger 
political power than another man in 
the same constituency. I venture to 
think that is a totally different matter 
to this—that a man should only be 
allowed to vote in one constituency, 
although he may have votes in other 
parts of the country. I oppose, and 
the Government oppose, the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman on its merits. I 
have shown how incomplete, how un- 
fair, is a measure which does not 
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redress other anomalies while redress- 
ing one particular anomaly which may 
interest hon. Members opposite. 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) spoke with reference to the 
diminished population of Ireland, and 
he asked why we had not proposed to 
increase the representation of Ireland 
in proportion to population at an earlier 
date of her political history. It has 


{18 May, 1899} 
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been at work in the agricultural parts 
of Ireland; and it is really distort- 
ing history to say this country is 
| responsible for the diminution. The 
hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ Let us hold 
our hand now, because the popula- 
tion in Treland, after the reforms and 
beneficial legislation of the last ten 
years, may again establish the old 
| proportions.”’ I trust the population of 





already been pointed out by the hon. | lreland will so increase, and I accept 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Maclean) | the compliment which the hon. Gentle- 
that Lord Castlereagh did not take the | man has paid to the legislation of the 
test of the population only, but took | last seven years, which proves that this 


the test of population and of wealth. 
Ido not think hon. Members would 
desire—no one would desire—that such 
a test should now be offered to Ireland. 
They are far better off with only the 
test of population than with the test 
of population and property together. 

Mr. SEXTON: That was not the 
test of the Union. If _ property 
had been the test of the Union, we 
should have had 170 Members. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: [ think the hon. 
Member did not hear the historical 
part of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Oldham. The hon. Gentleman said 
that by population Ireland would have 
had 200 Members. 

Mr. SEXTON: By population | 
think 219. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I think the hon. 
Member is mistaken upon that point. 
The test was taken at that time when 


| Parliament has been able to pass 
|measures by which, on his’ own 
/showing, we may expect the popula- 
ition of Ireland once more to 
prosper and increase. But even if the 
sanguine dream of the hon. Gentleman 
and his friends were realised, and our 
beneficent legislation were crowned, as 
they would call it, by the grant of Home 
Rule to Ireland, they cannot think that 
the growth of population in Ireland 
would exceed that constant growth of 
population in England, Scotland, and 
| Wales, which has characterised the last 
| half of thiscentury. I do not think the 
| hon. Gentleman can argue to this 
bos that on account of the proba- 
bility of growth of population in 
| Ireland we should, therefore, hold our 
hand. Before I sit down I should 
like to tell hon. Members from Ire- 
land that I do not consider this 





wealth did enter into the considera-| Amendment to be directed against 
tion, and I think hon. Members from | Ireland, or against Wales, or against 
Ireland are better off with population | any portion of the United Kingdom. 
only than under the old system of the | We do not raise the point from these 


Union. Then the hon. Gentleman held 
this country responsible for the diminu- 
tion of population. Iwill frankly admit 
that this country has, in its dealings 
with Ireland in the past, not always 
acted with justice or with magnanimity. 
I make that confession freely. But to 
hold that this country is responsible for 
the diminution of the population of 
Ireland, as suggested by the hon. 
Member, is contrary to historical fact, 
and, more than that, the onus proband: 
will be entirely upon the hon. Gentle- 
man. Are there not many parts of the 
agricultural portions of Great Britain 
where the population has fallen, since 
the Union, almust in the same pro- 
portion as in Ireland? Economic 
causes have been at work in the agricul- 
tural parts of England as they have 


| Benches, but the demand has come 
that there is to be equal electoral 
power distributed under a new system, 
and in new proportions, and that 
demand comes from hon. Members 
opposite. As it has been raised, we 
say that the consideration ought to 
apply to all parts of the United King- 
dom. If you pass ‘“‘One Man One 
Vote,”’ you must have a general Redis- 
tribution Bill for the whole of the 
United Kingdom. You cannot deal 
generally with all these questions at 
the present time. I hope I have con- 
clusively proved this—that the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman necessitates 
a redistribution of seats. Are we to 
have a redistribution of seats? Is 
it part of the Newcastle Programme 
that there is to be a redistribution of 
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seats as well as the introduction of the 
principle of ‘One Man One Vote” ? If 
so, we have not heard of it. The policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman would 
seem to be to attempt to pass this one 
measure and then to leave the necessary 
redistribution probably to a subsequent 
Parliament, and meanwhile all these 


{COMMONS} 
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which poisons every demand for 
justice to every other part of the 
United Kingdom. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite can regard no other question, 
except in the light of how it will affect 
that policy towards Ireland of which 
| the hon. Member for South Tyrone is 
the principal spokesman. I think it is 





anomalies which exist at present | quite enough that the opposition to this 
would be intensified and increased by | proposal should be led by the right 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman. | hon. Gentleman on that side and the 
By the Bill great bodies of men would | hon. Member for South Tyrone on this 
be disfranchised; it would be an/| side of the House. Through all the 
act of injustice not alone to individuals, | subtleties of the right hon. Gentleman 
but also to the community, and it | the people of this country will see very 
would establish a principle from which | clearly. Members for county con- 
I hope we are still somewhat removed | stituencies know perfectly well, and 
—namely, that it is not to the general | their constituents know, what is the 
interest of the community, but simply | effect of bringing in a number of out- 
to the individual claimants of the vote, | siders. They will not be deceived by 
that we ought to look when we con-/| such speeches as that we have just 
sider -the reconstitution of the general | heard from the Chancellor of the 
institutions of the country. | Exchequer, and will not be induced to 
(5.25.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): — from doing an act of justice to 

; : : ; | the people of England unless it is ac- 
The five minutes which the right hon. | companied by an act of gross injustice 
Gentleman has left me are sufficient | to the people of Ireland. 
for me to say all T ave to say in reply. My. De Lisum (Leicestershire, Mid) 

ave sat in the House a good many |. 
“ | rose to speak. 


years, and more often than not! 
on the same side as the right) (5.29.) Mr. SHaw LEFEVRE rose in 


hon. Gentleman, and year after year | his place, and claimed to move, ‘“ That 
I have heard him make the same | the Question be now put.” 

speech against every proposal for Question, ‘‘ That the Question be now 
electoral reform. He is always full of | , 4° put. and agreed to 

terrors, full of alarmism ; always has P - eh rs ; 

it been with him a measure which must | Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
ultimately end in manhood suffrage ; | words proposed to be left out stand 
always has it been the disfranchisement | part of the Question.” 

of the Universities or some other bogey | (5.30.) The House divided :—Ayes 
filling the mind of the right hon. Gen- | 196 ; Noes 243.-_(Div. List, No. 133.) 
tleman which for years has induced him . 

to be the sturdy opponent of household | W ords added. 

suffrage. It is remarkable that against Main Question, as amended, put. 
this proposal for the remedy of a great | (6.45.) The House divided:—Ayes 


electoral injustice, the main spokesmen | .. : 4 
should be the right hon. Gentleman, the | 237; Noes 189.—(Div. List, No. 134.) 
enemy of all electoral reform, and the | Resolved, That it would not be just or ex- 


hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. |pedient to carry out the principle of “ One 
r | Man One Vote” embodied in this Bill, unless 


T. W. Russell), the enemy of electoral | the number of representatives allotted to 
rights in Ireland. I shall not be pre-| England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland re- 


vented by fear of manhood suffrage or | spectively were previously settled in pro- 
fear of what may happen to the Uni- | portion to the population of each of those 
parts of the United Kingdom, and the prin- 


versities from giving a cordial vote in | © ge : 
favour of this Bill. There has been an | “P!° rigid ap baton trent eee 
endeavour to mix up with this other| _[t being Six of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
questions with which it has nothing 
whatever to do. 
opinion, the Trish question has to do 
with everything. ict is that question 


Mr. Goschen 


adjourned the House without Question 


T know that, in your | put. 
House adjourned at Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 19th May, 1892. 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
BILL [n.1.] 
COMMITTEE. 
Clause 1. 


THe Eart oF DUDLEY: My 
Lords, it has already been pointed out 
to your Lordships by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, on the 
occasion of the Second Reading of the 
Bill now before this House, that this 
measure by no means aims at altering 
or reforming the existing law, but is 
simply put forward to consolidate and 
to simplify. numerous provisions in 
previous Acts of Parliament. It seems 
to me that Sub-section (b) of Clause 1 
of this Bill would considerably affect 
the law as to venue of action as it at 
present stands; for instance, in cases 
affecting the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment and the Treasury considerable 
inconvenience might be caused to their 
staff of officers in London, by creating 
difficulty through having actions, which 
might be brought against those Depart- 
ments in different parts of the country, 
tried, as heretofore, in the Queen's 
Bench. It was therefore for this 
reason suggested that Sub-section (b) 
should be left out of the Bill. On 
further consideration, however, it seems 
that this Amendment is perhaps of 
too sweeping a character, and as, after 
communication with the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, I 
understand that he intends at the next 
stage of this Bill to introduce words, 
which will be so framed as to effect the 
object to which I have referred, with- 
out unnecessarily disturbing existing 
arrangements, I now beg leave to 
withdraw the Amendment which stands 
on the Notice Paper in my name. 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
think I must explain to the noble Earl 
that the nature of the Amendment 
which I have proposed is certainly not 
of the sweeping character of that which 
he has given notice of. It is quite true 
that I received from the Inland Revenue 
Department an intimation that they 
were rather desirous of standing out- 
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side the Bill altogether. To that I was 
certainly not prepared to agree ; but I 
am not at all certain that the local 
venues which I had proposed to con- 
solidate are not to some extent an 
anachronism. The existence of local 
venues generally has been very seriously 
invaded by the Judicature Acts and the 
Rules role under them. The plaintiff, 
until those Rules were made, had the 
right to put his action where he pleased. 
But under the operation of the Judi- 
cature Acts that is subject to the right 
of the Judge to alter the venue on good 
ground shown. The only thing I think 
that the Inland Revenue Department 
are desirous of obtaining would be 
obtained by making the clause stand 
subject tothe Rulesof Court. I believe 
that if on sufficient ground the Inland 
Revenue Department can make out a 
necessity for their being placed on any 
other footing, a Rule could be made to 
that effect. I should hesitate to alter 
the general law in the direction that 
the noble Earl seems to suggest; it 
would seem to be an unreasonable 
thing to alter the practice as it is, with- 
out any alteration of the law, leaving 
the plaintiff to do what he likes in that 
respect. The defendant never under 
our system had the right to select his 
own venue,—the plaintiff always had ; 
and the power is still reserved to the 
Court to enable the Judge, for sufficient 
cause shown, to alterthe venue, either 
upon the ground that prejudice existsin 
the neighbourhood where the venue 
was to be, or on one of those grounds 
that are familiar to lawyers, such as 
that the witnesses would have to come 
from a certain locality and that great 
expense would be incurred in trying the 
matter elsewhere than in the neigh- 
bourhood in which the facts occurred 
and where the witnesses live. Lately 
the matter has been debated in a some- 
what different spirit; but for some 
reason or other the framers of the 
Judicature thought it right to give the 
plaintiff a right to state no venue at all, 
but that in such cases the venue should 
be intended to be in the County of 
Middlesex. I confess I think it was 
unfortunate, and I hope that that may 
be altered. I think the venue ought 
to be expressly stated, and presumably 
ought to be where the case can be 
most speedily and cheaply tried. But 
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in regard to the matter we are now 


discussing, I think if it were placed | 


under the Rules of Court, every pro- 
tection that the Inland Revenue De- 
partment could require would be given, 
and that it would not be so inconsistent 
with the whole course of our legislation 
as it would be if the sub-section were 
left out. I understand that the noble 
Earl withdraws his Amendment. 

Tue Eart or DUDLEY: Yes. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : I have 
now to propose an Amendment which I 
brought forward in the Standing Com- 
mittee where it received the counten- 
ance of my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Herschell) which I commend to 
your Lordships : that wherc a person 
representing a Public Authority isin the 
exercise of his duty to the public sub- 
jected to an action, and is unjustly and 
improperly sued and recovers a verdict 
in consequence, he should be entitled, 
according to the old practice, to an 
indemnity against the costs which he is 
thus improperly put to. 


Moved, in Clause 1, page 1, after line 
20, insert a new provision— 
“ Wherever in such action a verdict and 
judgment shall be obtained by the defendant, 
e shall be entitled to costs to be taxed as 
between solicitor and client.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill reported with Amendments ; and 
to be read 2* To-morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND 
AND DEAF) BILL [u.1.] 
SECOND READING. 

Order cf the Day for the Second 

Reading, read. 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransrooxk) : My 
Lords it is not necessary for me to 
make any statement with respect to 
this Bill, which for two years has been 
passed by your Lordships; no change 
is made in it of any importance, and 
therefore I merely move that it be read 
a second time. 

Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 
2*."—(The Viscount Cranbrook.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to ‘a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Mon- 
day the 13th of June next. 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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SUNDERLAND'S CHARITY BILL. 


Bill read 3* according to Order, and 
passed, and returned to the Commons, 


COMPANIES (CERTIFICATE OF INCOR- 
PORATION) BILL [2.1] 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second 

Reading, read. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: My Lords, 
your Lordships are no doubt aware 
that under the Companies Act, in order 
to the constitution of a Company, it is 
necessary that there should be a 
Memorandum of Association signed by 
seven persons, and that certain other 
requisites of the Act should be com- 
plied with. When once a Company 
has been registered, and so formed, it 
becomes acorporation, and the rights. 
and liabilities of the members of that 
corporation are determined by Act of 
Parliament; and, in case the Company 
is unable to pay its debts, there are 
provisions for the winding up of the 
Company, and of the settlement of the 
rights of creditors and the members ot 
the Company. In two cases which 
have occurred in your Lordships’ 
House, learned Lords have pointed out 
the serious consequences which would 
follow if a Company, which appeared to 
have been regularly formed, and in 
respect of which a certificate of regis- 
tration had been given by the Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies, should after- 
wards be held not to have been validly 
formed: so that those who supposed 
that they were-members of the Com- 
pany were not really members of a 
Company, and those who believed that 
their rights would be regulated under 
the Companies Act found that this was 
not the case. My Lords there is a 
general provision in the Companies 
Act that the certificate of registration 
shall be conclusive evidence that the 
requisites of registration have been 
complied with. But it has been re- 
cently held that that does not cover 
the determination of the question 
whether, for example, the seven persons 
have in fact signed a memorandum ; 
and, if seven persons have not signed the 
Memorandum, even although the Regis- 
trar should have given his certificate 
that the Company has been duly regis- 
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tered, ro Company wouid exist, the 
provision of the Companies Act would 
not apply, and it would scarcely be 
possible to determine, at all events 
without much litigation, what would 
be the rights either of creditors or 
of members of the Company. That 
is a very serious matter, which has 
been called to the attention of the In- 
corporated Law Society, and also of 
several Chambers of Commerce; and 
it is at the instance of the Incorporated 
Law Society, supported by those 
Chambers of Commerce, that I bring 
this Bill to your Lordships’ atten- 
tion, the effect of which is to make the 
certificate of the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies conclusive, when the 
certificate is given, that a Com- 
pany has been formed. But, in order 
that there may be security that the 
requisites of the Act have been complied 
with, power is given to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, with the concurrence of the 
Board of Trade, to make rules as to 
what the Registrar is to be entitled to 
request in the way of information and 
otherwise, in order to satisfy him, 
before he gives his certificate, that these 


requisites have been complied with. 
When once he is satisfied, in accordance 
with those rules and gives the certifi- 
eate, I think your Lordships will feel 
that the certificate ought to be con- 
clusive, and if it is not made so, great 
inconveniences and « good deal of injus- 


tice are likely to result. That is the 
object of the Bill, and I hope your 
Lordships will see no difficulty in read- 
ing it a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
2*."—(The Lord Herschell.) 


*“Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I do not rise for the purpose of 
opposing this Bill; but I am bound to 
say that I think my noble and learned 
Friend has hardly exhibited to your 
Lordships the whole importance of the 
Bill that he proposes. The Bill certainly 
does not appear to me sufficiently to 
fortify the provisions which he invites 

our Lordships to adopt. The 

thesis is (I take one by way of 
illustration, out of several) that there 
must be seven persons signing the 
Memorandum of Association in order 
to form a company. It has been held 
in the Courts lately that where there 
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are only six persons, we will say, really 
signing the Memorandum of Associa- 
tion, no company has ever existed at 
all. Those six persons may or may not 
be liable in some form, but there was 
no company, and some of the evils that 
my noble and learned Friend alleges 
might arise. But in the Bill I only 
find power to make Rules to give 
security that sufficient evidence should 
be placed before the Registrar before he 
gives his certificate. I confess I think 
that is a very inadequate provision. It 
seems to me that there ought to be 
some provision, fortified by the Penal 
Law, for dealing with the fraud which, 
by that hypothesis, has been practised 
upon a public officer. I should make 
it a felony for persons to pretend to 
have associated in a body of seven, 
which the Act of Parliament requires 
at present, and to induce the public 
officer to give a certificate which was 
founded on that mis-statement. It is 
not a very unusual or extraordinary 
thing to fortify the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament by such a penal clause. 
As your Lordships are aware, certifi- 
cates of births, marriages, and deaths 
are given by a person whose duty it is 
to register them, and; if any individual 
makes a false statement to induce such 
a certificate to be given, that person is 
guilty of felony; and in that way 
I suppose people have been deterred 
from making such false statements, 
except under such temptations as 
induce persons to run the risk of in- 
curring the penalties of felony. Here 
there is no such provision. And I 
regard with some apprehension the fact 
that for all purposes a certificate given 
by this public officer should for all time 
make a company. There is no analogy 
between this case and the case of a 
Charter obtained from the Crown by 
false representation. In that case there 
is a familiar mode of cancelling the 
Charter by Scire Facias. I do not 
find in my noble and learned Friend’s 
Bill any power to put an end to a 
company, when once created, even if 
created by fraud. And it seems to me 
that there are many provisions that 
ought to be inserted in this Bill, if we 
are to pass such a provision as the 
noble and learned Lord suggests, 
which is of a very drastic character— 
namely, that a certificate however 
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obtained, on whatever false and | referred, that the registration should 
fraudulent representations, should for | be conclusive. It was not necessary in 
all purposes and all time make a | that case to determine the point, and it 
company. I do not say that such | has been determined the other way in 
difficulties may not be met. I do/| the Court of Appeal. But for a con- 
not propose to move your Lord-| siderable time it has been thought to 
ships not to read the Bill a second be the law on account of the dictum 
time ; but there are a great many con- | by a learned Judge in this House upon 
tingencies which it seems to me it is the subject. Therefore I do not myself 
necessary to provide for before I shall think that the darigers are so great ; 
be content with this Bill. I only say but I see no sort of objection to making 
that with regard to what may hereafter it a penal act—I should approve of it— 
be said and done in the Standing Com- | punishable by law, if any person in 
mittee. At the present time I only these proceedings did anything by way 
intimate that, in my view, there is of misstatement to mislead the Regis- 


nothing like sufficient provision against | trar. 
the evils by introducing this mere pro-| Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
vision that the Registrar shall be cordingly, and committed to a Com- 
fortified by such evidence as the Lord mittee of the whole House on Monday 
Chancellor and the Board of Trade | jext. . 
may think it right to provide. Having 
so far delivered my soul, I will only’) perpoRMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
say further that I will in the) SCHOOLS ACTS 
Standing Committee, if the Bill gets | ‘6 : 
there, and if the noble and learned | QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Lord does not himself propose todo, *Lorpn NORTON: I beg to ask 
so, propose such Amendments as will, | Her Majesty’s Government whether 
in my view, carry out the objects which | they will re-introduce the legislation 
I put before your Lordships. which they have prepared, and 
Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, twice passed through Committees 
I shall have no objection to any pro- during the last three Sessions, for con- 
visions which will prevent the dangers solidating and amending the Refor- 
that my noble and learned Friend points | matory and Industrial Schools Acts ; 
to. I would only say that I do not | and whether the Bills might not be intro- 
myself think those dangers are very | duced, as on the last occasions, in this 
serious. The Companies Act has been} House. The Bills I know are ready 
in existence a longtime now, and I do|for re-introduction, and are _ not 
not think that there is any evidence likely to meet with any opposition. 
of a tendency on the part of people to| They are extremely important Bills 
deceive the Registrar of Joint Stock | for the consolidation and amend- 
Companies into registering a company| ment of the Reformatory and In- 
‘when nocompany hasreally been formed. | dustrial Schools Acts, which, by the 
That could have been done at any time | Government’s own acknowledgment, 
almost during the period since the | are at this moment in a state of great 
Companies Act was passed. I would | confusion and abuse. The noble Vis- 
also point out that certainly, to judge | count, the Secretary of State for India, 
from the language used by a noble and | introduced these Bills the Session before 
learned Lord in delivering judgment in | last, and carried them through the 
this House in a company case, he | House; and in introducing them he 
apparently was under the impression | said that they were urgently wanted to 
that the effect of the Companies Act | meet the very great abuses connected 
was to do that which I propose to do | particularly with industrial schools, 
now ; because, after pointing out the | where hundreds of children are at this 
effect that would follow if it were held | moment collected who ought not to be 
that there were no company, dealing | there, and who are placed in a false 
with this very point of the number oi | position by being put in a quasi pauper 
signatories to the Memorandum oi, or criminal institution without any 
Association, he called attention to the | reason for it. My Lords, the reason 
provision in the Act to which I have| why they are so collected there is 
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that the schools have been used by 
philanthropic people, not for the 
purpose for which they were intended. 
In the year 1884 I was+a member 
of the Royal Commission upon the 
subject of these schools, the Chairman 
of which was Lord Aberdare ; and we 
went round the three Kingdoms 
for inspection. I recollect in a 
large town in Ireland we found in the 
industrial schools such an enormous 
number of children, who did not at all 
come under the description in the In- 
dustrial Schools Act, that we sent for 
the Chief Magistrate of the place and 
asked him how it was. His answer 
was that he really did not know that 
they were not within the description of 
the Act—he said he had never seen the 
Act—but, if they were not, they ought 
to be. That is how the Act has been 
used in Ireland. In Scotland the Act 


Reformatory and 


has been used so as to empty the 
pauper schools in all the large towns of 
Scotland into the industrial schools, 
and so to relieve the rates and throw the 
charge upon the Treasury. In England 
the abuse is as great, as we see by the 
Reports of the Inspectors, as to the indis- 


criminate use of these schools. At 
this moment there is one out of eight 
thousand of the whole population in 
England in industrial schools alone, to 
say nothing of reformatories and other 
similar schools; and in Scotland one 
in three thousand of the whole popu- 
lation is in industrial schools. There 
is no doubt that people send their 
children from mere motives of kindness 
and charity if they are in poor circum- 
stances at home, or they think they 
will be better educated and cared for in 
these schools. My Lords, the matter 
of cost is the last consideration that I 
would urge upon your Lordships for re- 
introducing Bills toamend these abuses. 
The cost at this moment is about half 
a million a year to the country; but 
that I consider is of very slight conse- 
quence, compared with the disastrous 
results of so treating these institutions. 
It is really on a large scale taking away 
the sense of parental responsibility 
from the great mass of the population 
as to the care and education of their 
children — encouraging bad parents, 
discouraging good parents, and pau- 
perising a very large portion of the 
people. The Bills that I want re-in- 
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troduced to meet these abuses would 
be effectual. One provision is to lay 
upon the parents the total cost of their 
children in these schools, empowering 
the Local Authority to remit that part 
of the cost which the parents are evi- 
dently unable to meet, and alse to 
take upon themselves altogether the 
expense of collecting, and of any de- 
falcation of payments. That, of course, 
would be a very considerable check 
upon abuse. I think your Lordships 
will say that it should never be a 
matter of saving to a parent to get his 
child into one of these institutions ; 
but that a child should, at least, cost 
the parent as much there as he would 
at home. Ihave had parents asking 
me how they could qualify their 
children to get intothese schools. The 
only answer is, by throwing them 
on the streets. The Bills pro- 
posed that there should be an 
entire separation between what are 
culled School Board duties and police 
duties in this subject; that the 
truant schools and industrial schools 
should take what are called the non- 
attendance cases, and the School Board 
should have nothing to do with crime. 
There are three Bills in one of which 
there provision is for entirely sepa- 
rating what I call the police action from 
the educational action in these schools. 
The Bills provide that in the case 
of boys corporal punishment should 
be used more for the sort of crimes that 
boys fall inte, and at all eyents the 
punishment should be separate alto- 
gether from the education given in 
these schools. At this moment the 
confusion is so great that in the last 
Report to the Department it is clearly 
stated that the distinction between re- 
formatory schools and industrial schools 
is also breaking down ; that the class 
of children in the two institutions is 
exactly the same; and that the two 
are used indiscriminately by the Magis- 
trates—who either convict in order to 
send to reformatory schools, or do not 
convict in order to send to industrial 
schools, according to the preference 
in the case for one school over another 
in that neighbourhood. The Inspectors 
not only say that these institutions are 
crowded in the most mischievous way, 
but that the length of detention in 
these schools is too long, and they re- 
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commend that in all suitable cases 
the children sent even to industrial 
schools should be boarded out, and in 
such cases should be sent to elemen- 
tary schools; and that, in cases where 
it is possible they should be sent 
home again as*soon as they are fit to 
go, if there is a decent home—and in 
some cases there is a decent home—I 
do not mean to say that in many cases 
there is; but, wherever there is a decent 
home for them to go*to, it is a very 
strong measure, and a very wrong 
measure on the part of Parliament to 
take children away from their parents 
and place them in institutions of this 
sort to be educated as reprobates at 
the public expense. If these Bills 
were carried, it would be made clear 
that really vicious children should come 
under the general Criminal Law and be 
treated in the same way as adults; 
children of the ordinary kind of 
juvenile offenders should be punished, 
and then educated in reformatory 
schools; while for mere vagrants and 
neglected children in the streets without 
any decent home, there are the industrial 
schools. I would urge Her Majesty’s 
Government to re-introduce these Bills 
at once into this House. The noble 
Viscount the Secretary of State for 
India is not here; but he is perfectly 
acquainted with these Bills, and he 
has stated their urgency to the House. 
He carried them successfully through 
this House without any opposition. 

We all acknowledge that he has 
thoroughly discharged the legislation 
connected with his own Department in 
this House, and I would implore Her 
Majesty’s Government to allow him, 
now he has time, to take charge of 
these Bills, or, by whatever other 
arrangement they think best, to get 
these Bills again before this House, I 
would say without any further delay 
whatever. They would certainly pass 
through this House without opposition, 
and I think they might be in time to 
ass through the lower House of Par- 
lament. 

*Lorp De RAMSEY: My Lords, I 
am glad to hear the noble Lord who 
asked this question speaking in such 
confident terms about the probability 
of little or no opposition to these Bills. 
It isa matter of great regret that al- 
though your Lordships have twice 
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well discussed the principles of these 
measures, they have not yet passed 
into law. It is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government at an early 
opportunit} to introduce them again ; 
but, as your Lordships have so well dis- 
cussed and considered them, it is con- 
sidered convenient that on this occasion 
they should be introduced in the other 
House of Parliament, the more especiaily 
as in the Bills about to be intro- 


duced a very substantial number of 
Lordships’ Amendments will 


your 
appear. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS—EMIGRATION. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorpv MONKSWELL: My Lords, 
in venturing to criticise the action 
taken by the Home Office with regard 
to the emigration of children from re- 
formatory and industrial schools, I 
wish at once to state the exact nature 
of the objection. I do not suppose for 
a moment that the Home Secretary is 
not actuated by the very best inten- 
tions; I donot for a moment allege 
that he has acted illegally, in the 
strictest sense of the word—no doubt 
he has acted in accordance with the 
letter of the law ; but what I allege is 
that the Home Secretary has exercised 
a statutory discretion in direct contra- 
diction to the plain intention of Acts of 
Parliament: that he has allowed the 
view and opinion of the Home Office to 
prevail over the view and opinion which 
has been sanctioned by the Legislature 
in more than one Act of Parliament. 
There has been a long-standing and 
serious divergence of opinion between 
the Home Office and the Managers with 
regard to the ultimate disposal of chil- 
dren from reformatory and industrial 
schools, as to whether the wishes of the 
parents should prevail over the wishes 
of the children. The Home Office, in 
upholding the right of the parents to 
take back their children when the time 
of their detention has expired, has 
acted ina way that is the despair of 
Managers who are condemned to see 
hundreds cf promising children relapse 
into crime by being exposed to tempta- 
tions which the children themselves, if 
they possibly could, would have 
avoided. Now, this action of the 
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Home Office, as Ihave on several occa- 
sions explained to this House, has led 
to the most deplorable results. The 
statistics show conclusively that the 
surest method of destroyingall the good 
that is done for these children at great 
expenseand with great trouble in these 
schools, is to send them back to their 
old haunts and to their old associates ; 
and it is hardly a matter of controversy 
among the Managers of these schools 
that the best result is obtained by emi- 
gration, which takesthem entirely away 
from their old haunts and associations, 
and gives them an _ excellent oppor- 
tunity of starting afresh in life under 
the best possible conditions. In spite of 
the accumulation of evidence of the 
disastrous consequences that have en- 
sued from children being sent back to 
their parents, the Managers of these 
schools have never been able to shake 
the belief of the Home Office in the 
sacred right of parents to wreck the 
prospects of children whom they have 
abandoned to the care of charity or of 
the State. Upto the present year, I 
fully admit that the Home Office had 
the right to its own opinion, just as 
much as the Managers had the right 
to theirs; but, my Lords, the ques- 
tion is now put on an entirely dif- 
ferent footing. Up to last year the 
Legislature had taken no part on either 
side in this contest—it had stood aside 
and, as it were, kept the ring for the 
combatants. But last year the situa- 
tion was entirely changed ; the Managers 
invoked the Legislature to their aid, 
and the Legislature passed two Acts of 
Parliament to say that if parents did 
not undertake the obligations of their 
position they should no longer have the 
rights of parents. The Legislature said, 
in these Acts of Parliament, that parents 
could not claim the rights of parents 
_ while they refused to exercise the 

duties of parents. Now these Acts, 
as it seems to me, ought to have 
done away in the minds of the officials 
at the Home Office with any idea that 
they were in any way compelled by the 
law of England to regard the wishes of 
the parents rather than the wishes of 
the children—that they ought to pay an 
oxtravagant and, I venture to think, 
a deplorable deference to the wishes 
of the parents in the ultimate dis- 
posal of these children. Now one of 
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these Acts of Parliament had express 
reference to reformatory and industrial 
schools. This Act is a very short one 
indeed ; it was passed last year, and is 
as follows: It is called— 


“ An Act to assist the Managers of Reforma- 
tory and Industrial Schools in yoy 
launching into useful careers the dren 
under their charge.” 

Therefore, there is no doubt with what 
object this Act was passed. The Act 
says :— 

“ If any youthful offender or child detained 
in or p out on licence from a Certified 
Reformatory or Industrial School conducts 
himself well, the Managers of the school may, 
with his own consent apprentice him to, or 
dispose of him in, any le, calling or service, 
or by emigration, notwithstanding that his 
period of detention has not expired, and such 
apprenticing or disposition shall be valid as if 
the Managers were his ts. Provided 
that where he is to be disposed of by emigra- 
tion, and in any case unless he has been 
detained for twelve months, the consent of 
the Secretary of State shall also be required 
for the exercise of any power under this 
section.” 

s 

Your Lordships will see that this Act, 
though it gives the Home Office a veto 
as to emigration, still mentions emigra- 
tion in connection with other modes of 
disposing of the children, and it puts 
the Managers in the position of the 
children’s parents, not only as regards 
other methods of disposing of them, but 
also as regards emigration; and the 
Act, as it seems to me, is clearly meant 
to alter the law as to emigration and to 
give the Managers of the schools greatly 
increased powers of emigrating these 
children. And I may call your Lord- 
ships’ attention to the fact that, as 
regards other methods of eos of 
the children, it entirely revolutionises 
the law by doing away with the veto 
that existed in the Home Office. 
Now the Managers of industrial 
schools naturally thought that when 
that Act was passed, what they con- 
ceived to be the spirit of the Act would 
be given effect to by the Home Office ; 
and they thought that as they them- 
selves, the Managers, had been put in 
the position of parents, the Home Office 
would have been as chary for the future 
in interfering with the discreticn of the 
Managers as it had been in the past in 
interfering with the discretion of 
parents. But, my Lords, the Home 
Office did not take that view, and they 
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determined as to emigration to make 
this Act a complete dead letter; and 
not only have they made it a dead 
letter with regard to emigration, but it 
would seem, from the terms of a Cireular 
which I hold in my hand, which was 
issued last August after the passing of 
this Act, that the Home Office consider 
it their duty still further to rivet upon 
the children the chains which 
they had already empowered their 
parents to place upon them. This 
Circular of the 25th of August, 1891, 
after quoting the Act says, that Mr. 
Matthews has thought fit to require 
that in all cases of disposal by emigra- 
tion the consent of the Secretary of 
State will depend, among other matters, 
upon the written consent of the parent 
being forwarded to him, unless it can 
be shown that such consent may, 
through parental neglect or miscon- 
duct, be dispensed with ; that is to say, 
the Managers must prove affirmatively 
neglect and misconduct on the part of 
parents. The Managers think that 


they should not be obliged to do this ; 
they consider that the mere fact that 
the parent has parted with the control 


of his child, by making over his child 
to these schools, is prima facie proof 
that he has not exercised the functions 
of a parent as they ought to be exer- 
cised, and that the boot ought to be on 
the other leg—that the parent ought 
to be obliged to show affirmatively that 
he is a parent who is well capable of 
looking after the welfare of his child. 
My Lords, what I want to point out is 
this: that it is a very strange thing 
that the first Circular that is issued by 
the Home Office after this Act has been 
passed, with a view to giving Managers 
further control over the disposal of the 
children, is in much stronger terms 
than the previous Circular of 1885; for 
the previous Circular of 1885 did not 
say that in order that the wishes of 
the Managers should prevail, in all 
cases misconduct on the part of tke 
parent must be proved ; it merely said : 
“It is desirable that in all cases a careful 
inquiry should be made into the character of 
the parents and the condition of the home.” 
Therefore I say it would seem as if the 
Home Office had read those Acts of 
Parliament so as further to fetter the 
discretion of the Managers and the 
children rather than to give the 
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Managers and the children greater dis- 
cretion as to their ultimate disposal. 
My Lords, I now come to the recent 
acts of the Home Office under that 
Circular. There were nine cases in 
which the parents of children who 
wanted to emigrate from the two in- 
dustrial schools, Feltham and May- 
ford, with which I am connected, 
refused their consent tosuch emigration. 
In eight cases out of the nine the veto 
of the parents was upheld; the ninth 
case was a case of illegitimacy. There- 
fore in every case of a legitimate child 
the veto of the parent was upheld, and 
I hope that those eight children who 
are legitimate may not have cause to 
regret to the last day of their lives that 
they had the misfortune to be born in 
wedlock. It is clear, as I venture to 
think, that the Home Office has dis- 
regarded the intention of the Legisla- 
ture; but I think that the matter 
becomes even plainer on referring to 
the ‘Custody of Children Act” 
passed in the same year; for that 
Act declared in Section 3 that 


“ Where a parent has allowed his child to 
be brought up by another person ” 


(that is subsequently explained as in- 
cluding a school or institution) 

—“at that person’s expense, or by the 
Guardians of a Poor Law Union, for such a 
length of time and under such circumstances 
as to satisfy the Court that the parent was 
unmindful of his parental duties; the Court 
shall not make an order for the delivery of 
the child to the parent, unless the parent has 
satisfied the Court that, having regard to the 
welfare of the child, he is a fit person to have 
the custody of the child.” 

It seems to me that that Circular goes 
against the plain spirit of the Act of 
Parliament in compelling the Managers 
to prove aifirmatively that the parent 
has misconducted himself when, under 
very similar circumstances, that Act 
says that it rests on the parent 
himself to show affirmatively that he is 
a person who ought to have the control 
of his child. Now I really think that 
it is time that this nightmare of 
parental control should be no longer 
allowed to paralyse philanthropic 
effort. My Lords, I hope the House 
will strengthen the hands of those who 
wish to induce the Home Office in fit 
cases to allow their children to emi- 
grate. As to the action of the Home 
Office, perhaps I ought to say 
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further that I have only been able 
to get detailed accounts of these 
children in one case. I have had 
short notes in the other cases, which I 
have sent on to the Home Office; I 
have not kept a copy of them, and, 
therefore, I cannot quote them to your 
Lordships ; but I may mention, with 
regard to one of the cases put down in 
these short notes, that the note made 
by our inquiry officer is that the child’s 
home was wretched, and that the father 
was not in a condition to find him any 
employment. With regard to another 
of these boys, I have the whole report 
of our inspector in my hand. The 
boy’s name is Foster, and I may 
mention to the House that the payment 
that his father ought to make for his 
schooling is very greatly in arrears ; 
and with regard to the other cases, 
where the Home Office have sustained 
the objection of the parents, I have 
good reason to believe that in some 
cases the parents have made no pay- 
meni at all, in other cases very small 
payment, and I believe I am right in 
asserting that only in one case was any 
substantial payment made by the 
parent. As to Foster our officer re- 
ports :— 


“T saw the father at his work, a carman in 
the employ of the Local Government Board at 
Sutton, Surrey; he has been there seven or 
eight years; a widower. ‘The house was 
locked up—I was told he was seldom at home : 
He has two children depending on him, living 
with his mother-in-law, a very respect- 
able person, who said there was not the 
least prospect for the lad at home only to 
get into trouble should he return.” 


Yet this isa boy who is very anxious 
to emigrate to Canada and the Home 
Office said he was not to go. I hope I 
shall have the sympathy of your Lord- 
ships’ House with me. I hope the 
Home Office, on further consideration, 
will act in accordance with the views 
of the Legislature; I hope that they 
will cause reasonable facilities to be 
given for the emigration of these chil- 
dren who’ want to go, and whom the 
Managers want to send, abroad; and I 
hope they will have regard to the 
wishes of those who take great interest 
in these children, who have most 
reason to know in what way the welfare 
of those children can be best advanced. 
My Lords, I beg to move that the 
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Papers relating to such refusal be laid 
upon the Table of this House. 

Moved, “‘That there be laid before 
this House papers relating to the action 
of the Home Secretary in refusing 
permission to certain children in in- 
dustrial schools at Feltham and May- 
ford to emigrate to Canada.”— (The 
Lord Monkswell.) 

*Lorp De RAMSEY: My Lords, I 
venture to second the hope expressed 
just now that your Lordships will en- 
deavour to induce the Home Office to 
carry out the spirit of the Legislature. 
I hope that I shall have no difficulty in 
a very few words in showing your Lord- 
ships that the Home Office have con- 
tinually done that during three suc- 
cessive Governments. The noble Lord 
who has brought this matter before you 
founds his case, so far as I understand 
it, on the right of School Managers as 
before the right of parents to emigrate 
the children, and that there is to be no 
veto; but that whether it is liked or 
not by the parents those children are 
to be emigrated. But that is the very 
point which your Lordships decided 
last year, and it was the very object of 
the power being given to the Secretary 
of State to use his discretion in cases 
of parents not agreeing to their chil- 
dren being emigrated, and that the 
Secretary of State might use his power 
to veto the verdict of the School 
Managers. How did this matter 
arise? It was when the Government 
of the Party of which the noble Lord 
is a member was in power, and when 
two Circulars were issued by the 
then Home Secretary. The first 
Circular was in consequence of the 
Secretary of State discovering that 
children were then emigrated without 
their parents’ leave. A second Circular 
was then issued to say that, although 
the Secretary of State would not allow 
children to be emigrated without their 
parents’ leave, that was not to affect the 
case of dissolute or bad parents. The 
third Circular, and the one which I 
think the noble Lord seems to com- 
plain of most, was issued last year, and 
was simply calling the attention of the 
reformatory and industrial schools to 
the Act, which, as a Bill, was brought 
in by Colonel Howard Vincent, and 
really was part of the Bill of the 
Government, calling the attention of 
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the reformatory and industrial schools 
to what the Legislature had done. I 
daresay the noble Lord was not pleased 
with that Act ; but, if Parliament in its 
wisdom has already decided that a veto 
as regards these cases is to rest with 
the Secretary of State, surely it is 
rather early, a year after, to ask your 
Lordships to alter your mind. The 
noble Lord has hardly, I think, fully 
stated to this House the numbers 
in this one particular case to which he 
refers. I presume he has taken the 
two schools together, Feltham and 
Mayford. 
Lorpv MONKSWELL: That is so. 

*Lorp De RAMSEY: That makes 
the noble Lord’s side of the question 
better. But, if your Lordships will 
take Feltham alone, we shall find 
that, out of 31 names that were for- 
warded to the Secretary of State 
for emigration, the Secretary of State 
only put his veto upon six. Now the 
procedure in this case is very simple, 
and I should think nothing could be 
fairer or better to the parent, to the 
children, and to the community at 
large. Upon the Secretary of State 


receiving the names of these children 
he sends them to the Inspector of Re- 
formatory and Industrial Schools, who 
again sends his officer to investigate 


into each case. In these six cases 
the parents objected to their children 
being emigrated; in four of those 
cases the parents were distinctly re- 
spectable and of good character ; in the 
other two cases there was nothing 
whatever against them. Now, my 
Lords, I ask you are we, some of 
us parents, to allow the children of 
poor and respectable parents, with 
nothing in the world to be said 
against them, to be emigrated 
against their parents’ wish? Surely 
there is some justice in the decision 
that Parliament arrived at last 
year to give the veto to the Secre- 
tary of State on School Managers who 
would commit such an injustice. I 
think that the more the noble Lord 
opposite looks into this matter, the 
more he will find that the Home Office 
is distinctly inclined to second him in 
his well-known good works. He has 
taken up the view in this case that the 


Secretary of State is —- to him. 
In that I beg to assure him most can- 
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didly that he is entirely in the wrong. 
If he thinks that the powers imposed 
me the Secretary of State have been 
abused, then I am afraid my explan- 
ation will not satisfy him; but he may 
rest confident that it is only in the 
cause of justice and of freedom to the 
parents and to the children that the 
Secretary of State will issue his veto 
against the emigration of children ir 
these cases. 


Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
cannot help thinking that the noble 
Lord has rather misunderstood what 
my noble Friend behind me wished to 
bring before the House. My noble 
Friend does not for a moment con- 
tend that the Home Secretary ought 
not to possess the veto, or that the 
Home Secretary ought not to ex- 
ercise that veto whenever he is 
satisfied that it ought to be exercised ; 
what he wished to point out to the 
House was that, according to the view 
which he takes of the Circular of the 
Home Office and their action, they 
appear to be of opinion that the onus 
must lie upon the Managers of re- 
formatory schools to show that there 
is a reason why the consent of the 
parents should not be conclusive upon 
the matter. What my noble Friend 
urged is that it ought rather to lie 
upon the parents to show that they 
are respectable people, and that the 
consent ought to be refused. Surely 
there is a great deal of force in what 
my noble Friend said. These children 
were originally placed in reformatories 
because they were neglected by their 
parents ; they have been taken care of 
at the expense of the State; and the 
question then arises whether they are 
to be restored to their parents or not. 
Surely the obvious course to be taken 
by the Home Secretary, who 
the veto, is not to restore them to 
their parents if another career is 
proposed to them by the reformatory 
school, and against the wish of the 
children, unless it is clearly shown 
that the parents are proper per- 
sons to receive them. But I rather 
gather, even from what the noble Lord 
has said, that the Secretary of State 
seems to regard it as part of his duty, 
unless the consent of the nts has 
been obtained, to exercise his veto. 
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*Lorp De RAMSEY: I am glad that 
the noble Earl gives me an opportunity 
to explain that ; it is quite the contrary. 
The Secretary of State uses his veto in 
cases where the parents do object, 
but yet he may insist on their 
being emigrated. He does not issue 
his veto in cases where the 
parents object and he says those 
children must not be emigrated; but, in 
eases where it is proved to him by the 
double inquiry that the parents are dis- 
solute, and are not fit to have the 
charge and care of children, the Home 
Secretary says that those children shall 
be emigrated in contradiction of their 
parents’ desire. 


THe Hart or KIMBERLEY : Then 
I am to understand that, in point of fact, 
the noble Lord agrees with my noble 
Friend behind me ; he did not say so. 
If he agrees with my noble Friend that 
the proper course for the Home Secre- 
tary is only to exercise his veto where 
the parents are unable to show that 
they are respectable parents and fit to 
take care of their children, there is no 
dispute upon the matter. I apprehend 
that my noble Friend will be perfectly 
satisfied. But unfortunately, according 
to what I heard from my noble Friend 
behind me, that impression does not 
appear to have been produced upon the 

anagers of reformatory schools, and 
I think it is very unfortunate that it 
should be so. The last Circular issued 
by the Home Office is certainly very 
much more peremptory with regard to 
the consent of the parents than the 
former one; and, if I might venture to 
make a suggestion in a matter of this kind 
to the Home Office, it would be that 
they should issue another Circular, 
making it quite clear that the view 
which the noble Lord has explained to 
the House is the view of the Home 
Secretary ; and I have no doubt that, 
when that is done, the Managers of 
teformatory schools will be thoroughly 
satisfied. 


*Lorpv MONKSWELL: I should 
like to say a word or two in reply to 
the noble Lord opposite, because he 
seemed to labour in some respects 


under a misapprehension. He says 
that I object to the Act of 1891. It 
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was at my suggestion that Colonel 
Howard Vincent brought that Bill into 
the House of Commons, and I passed 
it through this House, because I 
thought it would give the Managers a 
great deal more power to emigrate 
children than. they possessed before. 
Your Lordships may judge of my 
astonishment when I was confronted 
by a Circular which tells me that for 
the future it will lie upon the Managers 
to prove that the parents are drunken 
and dissolute, and cannot look after 
their children; whereas, what we have 
always contended for is that we should 
be placed in the same position as the 
“Custody of Children Act” places 
other institutions ; and that it should 
be for the parent himself to prove fairly 
and conclusively to the Home Office 
that he is a proper person to take 
charge of his children. My Lords, I 
should like to know how much these 
parents have paid. 

*Lorp De RAMSEY: I am quite 
prepared to show the noble Lord what 
those parents have paid. He was quite 
correct in saying that one of them has 
paid a considerable sum; but other 
parents have also paid considerable 
sums. 


*Lorpv MONKSWELL: My infor- 
mation is just the contrary. 


*Lorp De RAMSEY: I can give the 
noble Lord authentic information; I 
will show him any Papers that he likes 
to ask for. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL: I do not 
press the Motion for Papers if I can 
get any Papers I want. 

*Lorp Ds RAMSEY: There is no 
objection to Papers being produced. 

*Lorpv MONKSWELL: I may men- 
tion that I sent the Clerk to the Re- 
formatory and Industrial Schools of 
the London County Council to Delahay 
Street to ask for Papers, and he was 
told that he could not have them. My 
Lords, I move for the Papers. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o’ciock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 19th May, 1892. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


EASTBOURNEIMPROVEMENT ACT(1885) 
AMENDMENT BILL (by Order.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


As amended, considered. 


*(3.10.) Apmrran FIELD (Sussex, 
Eastbourne): Iam very sorry to have 
to intrude on the attention of the House 
again. I would gladly have ceased all 
opposition to the Report of the Com- 
mittee if it had been possible for me to 
do so, but I am sure the House will 
allow me its kind indulgence when it 
learns from me that it is not possible 
for me toassent to that Report. When I 
unfold my tale I shall be able to show 
that Eastbourne has a very strong 
grievance under the circumstances. 
The Committee was composed of duly- 
qualified men, five selected by the 
House and four by the Committee of 
Selection—all good men bar one, per- 
haps—myself ; but to the composition 
of that Committee I must draw the 
attention of the House. We went into 
that Committee—-that is to say, East- 
bourne did—as I now find, doomed to 
failure. When I was a young man, 
and used to go round the Assizes and 
serve on Grand Juries, I used to hear 
talk among barristers about ‘‘ hanging 
juries,” and following up that ex- 
pression and applying it here I say 
Eastbourne went before a ‘hang- 
ing Committee.” The House will 
expect an explanation, and I am 
prepared to give it. The Com- 
mittee, I expected, would be fairly 
balanced. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) and myself were in op- 
position; other Members were nomi- 
nated by the House from either side. 
The Committee of Selection nominated 
good men—the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Tewkesbury Division (Sir 
John Dorington), my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Harwich Division of 
Essex (Mr. Round), the noble Lord 
the Member for the Barnsley Division 





(Earl Compton), and _ the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton), 
We went into the business; we got 
into the evidence, or the address of 
counsel—I forget which; allusion was 
made to various clauses and bye-laws, 
and particulary to the repeal of the 
Torquay clause. I am permitted to 
say by my hon. Friend (Mr. Round) 
that then he suddenly realised, 
when it was too late. to with- 
draw, that he had served on the 
Committee which recommended the 
repeal of the Torquay clause, and, 
therefore, he brought, to his own regret, 
to the consideration of this subject a 
biased mind. He would not have 
served on the Committee if he had 
remembered the circumstance that he 
had previously served on the Com- 
mittee for the Torquay Bill ; but it was 
too late for him te retire. If he had 
remembered it, it would not have been 
necessary for me to have objected to 
his nomination ; he would have declined 
to serve, and the Committee of Selec- 
tion would have nominated some other 
Member. I am certain the Com- 
mittee of Selection would not 
have nominated him had they been 
aware of his having served on 
the Torquay Committee. The House 
will then understand that I feel fully 
justified in raising opposition to the 
Report of the Committee, for I say we 
have not had fair-play upstairs. It 
was impossible under the circumstances. 
If there had been an hon. Member 
from this side of the House who had 
not served on that Torquay Committee, 
Iam sure I should have had his sup- 
port, and then we should have been 
four in favour of the clause, and pos- 
sibly there would have been four 
against me, and then the Chairman 
would have had to give his casting vote, ° 
the very thing I wished to compel him 
to do. But as the case stood, I had 
only the support of my hon. Friend on 
my right (Mr. Bartley) and the hon. 
Baronet (Sir John Dorington), and so 
we were three to five. Now, I do not 
think that is satisfactory. I believe 
when the Second Reading was carried 
in this House by a large majority, very 
many Members meant by their vote 
that this matter should go before a 
Committee upstairs, there to be 
thoroughly threshed out. They did not 
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mean by their votes that the clause 
was to be repealed—many Members 
have told me so—but that the question 
should be thoroughly threshed out by a 
duly-qualified and well-appointed Com- 
mittee. Well, now, how do we stand ? 
I have given notice of three new 
clauses, which will be found on the 
Notice Paper, and I will deal 
with them presently; but before I 
do so, let me say a word about the 
hearing of the case. I wish to speak 
in terms of the highest respect of 
the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who occupied the chair (Sir H. 
James). It was a real treat to serve 
on the Committee if only to see the 
way in which he handled his brother 
Q.C.’s and kept them to the point. 
We should probably be sitting in the 
Committee Room now but for our 
Chairman. He conducted the case 
with a desire to get it over rapidly, 
and I am bound to say he accom- 
plished his purpose. I could not 
but admire the skill he showed in 
handling his brother sinners in the 
law. It was refreshing to get up- 
stairs into the healthier legal atmo- 
sphere, to get away from political 
lawyers into the dry atmosphere of 
law itself. Let me give a short quo- 
tation from the learned counsel for the 
promoters. Said he— 

“Tt is not for me to defend the breaking of 

the law, and I decline altogether to do it, even 
to defend those who break what they consider 
a bad law, and even if they do it by way of 
honest protest.” 
I say it was refreshing and agreeable 
to get into a healthy legal atmosphere 
and not hear lawyers justifying open 
disobedience as a protest to get a law 
repealed. I will not detain the House 
longer than I can help; but let me 
call attention to some of the evidence 
given before the Committee, and par- 
ticularly to that of Mr. Booth himself. 
The right hon. Chairman asked the 
witness a question, after some reference 
had been made to Bedford, and the 
question was— 

“Supposing that we repealed this clause, 
and supposing that the Town Council of East- 
bourne should make a bye-law regulating the 
playing of music at Eastbourne on Sundays, 
and that the Home Office approves of it, will 
yeu obey the bye-law ?” 


What a question to come from a 


Committee—whether a bye-law, being 





certified by authority to be a good bye- 
law, would be obeyed! Mark the 
answer— 

“We shall, if it does not in effect obtain 
what the repeal of the clause is intended to 
abolish,” 


In other words, he would, if he approved 
of the law—not if he did not like it! I 
will not read all the evidence on the 
point ; it is too long. The counsel, 
Mr. Pember, interposes and says— 

“TI give the most solemn pledge on the part 
of the Salvation Army that that shall be so;’ 
that is that they shall obey the bye- 
law. Then Mr. Bramwell Booth goes 
on— —~ 

‘* Allow me to add one item of information. 
We now carry on our operations in a thousand 
towns. There are multitudes of bye-laws 
affecting us, and multitudes of local circum- 
stances that require concessions here, altera- 
tions there, and modifications here, from time 
to time, and we have scarcely any difficulty 
in any towns. We are alwaysready to meet 
them except where we find, as we have done in 
cases like Croydon, a bad bye-law, and then we 
cannot stand it.” 


See the arrogance of the man— 


“Except in cases like Croydon, where we 
find a bad bye-law ” ! 


So Mr. Booth himself is the person to 
judge if a bye-law is good or bad! 
When a bye-law is passed by a Local 
Authority and approved by the Home 
Office, still, in his opinion, it may be 
bad, and then he willrefuse to obey it ! 
Then the Chairman pushed him further, 
asking— 

“Could you not shortly say that you will 
obey any valid bye-law ?” 
Mr. Pember answers for him !— 

“ We will obey any valid bye-law.” 


Then counsel asks— 
* Will you put it to Mr. Booth whether he 
would accept these two bye-laws ?” 


The Chairman said— 

“No. Mr. Booth has said through his 
counsel that he will accept any valid bye-law, 
That gives you the full scope under the 
Municipal Act of making any bye-law that shall 
be reasonable. 

Mr. Richards: The St. Alban’s bye-law has 
been upheld by the Courts.” 


So the questioning went on, and then 
it occurred to me that a concrete case 
would be better than much argument 
and I asked— 


“ A concrete case is better in my judgment. 
Do you accept the bye-iaw of St. Alban’s which 
now exists as a valid bye-law ?” 
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The witness replied— 
“ What is the St. Alban’s bye-law ?” 


The bye-law was handed to him, and he 
went on— 

“T am not a lawyer; but I should think 
that the bye-law is good. But I do not know; 
it is for the lawyers to say. 

The Chairman: If itis valid ?” 

Then I remarked to him— 

“You were convicted under it ?” 


And he answered— 
“Tt does not follow that it was good law.” 


But he appealed to the High Court, 
and the Court upheld the conviction. 
The fact was established that it was 
a good bye-law; he could carry the 
case no further. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): And he obeyed it. 


*ApmrraL FIELD: Yes; I am coming 
to that presently. Then the learned 
counsel (Mr. Pember) referred to the 
bye-law which was rejected by the 
Home Office, and finally my hon. Friend 
near me (Mr. Bartley) put this ques- 
tion :— 

“Su ing that the bye-law is a ved 
by the Sieue Office will, you and the Sal- 
vation Army undertake to abide by it uniil it 
is proved not to be valid?” 

The witness answered— 

“T do not think that is quite a fair question 

to ask me.” 
You see the kind of witness we had. 
But at last his own counsel would not 
stand it any longer, and, to use a 
nautical expression, ‘jumped on him,” 
and said— 

“It is perfectly fair, and I give that pledge. 

You aan iow mo, Mr. Booth, to sine tien 
pledge for you.” 
He gave a solemn pledge to obey 
subject to a test case. The learned 
counsel saw his case slipping away. 
He wanted to get quit of Mr. Booth. 
He appreciated the danger of the 
situation, and he proved equal to it. 
He said— 


“No; you must hear me give a pledge which 


I consider I am instru by your solicitors 
and my clients to give. If you repudiate that 
pledge it must be done openly, but I do not think 

ou will. I propose to pledge you here that, 
in the event of the Home Reputtony sanctioning 
a byec-law for Eastbourne, you will obey it 
until by | means you have got it proved 
to be a bye-law and overset. 


Admiral Field 





Then questions go on until at last it 
comes out— 

“T accept that.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Hear, 
hear ! 

*ApmrraAL FIELD: Yes, but the 
witness had already told us that as in 
the Croydon case he would not obey 
what he considered a bad law. Are 
we to believe this arrogant witness 
will keep his word? What guarantee 
have we that he will do so? We 
prefer to keep our clause, and we 
consider, after all the evidence given 
by witnesses, and the arrogance 
displayed by this man, who will 
— no obedience but to a law of 

is own approval, that Eastbourne 
should not be deprived of this statutory 
power. It is because I conceive that 
the Committee were of opinion that 
the clause was somewhat too strict 
that it gave no latitude even to 
the Corporation, because under it the 
Corporation had no right to approve of 
a procession, that I venture to intro- 
duce a new clause to the notice of the 
House. It will be observed that I keep 
the old clause, but add certain words, 
and it will read— 

“ No processions shall take place on a Sun- 
day in any street or public place in the 
borough, accompanied b any instru- 
men music, fireworks, —— of can- 
non, or firearms, or other disturbing noise, 
otherwise than with the consent of the Local 
—* and in such manner as they shall 


That gives a latitude to the Local 
Authority to allow processions under 
certain circumstances, having regard 
to the route they shall take and the 
times when the music shall play. That 
seems to me to give a reasonable 
amount of elasticity. Three of us 
stood for it in Committee, and we 
should have been four but for my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Harwich 
Division having committed himself to 
the repeal of the Torquay clause, as I 
have said. Then I come to some of 
the evidence, that bye-laws were drawn 
up by the Corporation, acting on hints 
in speeches delivered in this House 
during the Debate, that if the clause 
were repealed the Corporation should 
frame bye-laws and submit them to the 
approval of the Home Office. These 
bye-laws are in existence in St. Alban’s 
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and in Bootle; but the Home Office, 

having the draft of the bye-laws sub- 
"mitted, declined to sanction them, even 
though they are approved in St. Alban’s 
and in Bootle! Well, Sir, it seems to 
me in this business Eastbourne is 
“between the devil and the deep 
sea”—not allowed to keep the 
clause and not allowed to have 
the bye-laws she wants. Now let 
me say a word or two on another 
clause I have suggested. During the 
inquiry I put a question to different 
witnesses. I put it to the Chief Con- 
stable, and asked his opinion whether 
such a clause as this would be accept- 
able— 

“Tf on the conviction of any person for an 
offence under this Act it shall appear to the 
convicting justices that such disturbing noise 
was pom 2 by the playing of instrumental 
music in a procession on Sunday, it shall be 
lawful for convicting justices, if they shall 
think fit, to make an order for the seizure of 
such instruments aforesaid with a view to the 
destruction or sale of the same, in lieu of any 
other penalty or costs provided by this Act.” 
The Chief Constable approved of the 
clause ; the Mayor approved of it ; the 
Town Clerk approved of it. The 
authorities would be glad to have such 
a power, for it would meet the difficulty 
they had in enforcing obedience to the 
law. This forfeiture of the instru- 
ments with which the misdeeds are 
done would follow the parallel of the 
Weights and Measures Act, which con- 
fiscates the false weights and scales 
used by a tradesman in the sale of his 
goods. This would meet the difficulty 
there has been found ; there would be 
no necessity for imposing fines these 
people will not pay, and giving them 
the opportunity of going to prison and 
posing as martyrs. Simply, they would 
if they wished to continue to break the 
law, have to send for new instru- 
ments. I put this tothe Clerk to the 
Magistrates, and he highly approved of 
it. Then another clause was suggested 
by the Clerk to the Magistrates for the 
recovery of penalties. This clause 
stands No. 2 in my Amendments, and 
runs as follows :— 

“Tf on the conviction of any person for an 
offence under this Act it shall ap; to the 
pene | justices that such offence was 
commit: under the order, direction, or 
authority of any other person or persons” — 





we know these persons act in pursuance 
of instructions from head-quarters, and 
so the clause provides — 

“It shall be lawful for the convicting justices 
if they shall think fit to summon such other 
person or ns to appear before them, or 
any other justices of the peace for the same 
county, borough, division, or place, to show 
cause why any penalty and costs im upon: 
the person convi should not paid by 
such other person or persons under whose 
order, direction, or authority such offence 
shall appear to have been committed, And in 
case cause shall not be shown to the contrary 
to the satisfaction of the said justices they 
may make an order for — by such other 
person or persons of such penalty and costs 
together with the cost of and incident to the 
making of such order, and in default of pay- 
ment the said penalty and costs may be re- 
covered against such other person or persons 
in the same manner as penalties may be 
recovered under the Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts.” 


The power to summon such parties to 
fine them, and to recover fines by dis- 
traint would, no doubt, be an effectual 
remedy, and I have adopted the sugges- 
tion in my clause. There is one other 
matter I should like to allude to for a 
moment. When we had these matters 
under discussion in the House I made 
a statement which I know was not 
credited in full by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. H. H. Fowler). I 
said that all Nonconformist Ministers 
and all clergymen were agreed in 
objecting to these Sunday bands. I 
do not think that statement was 
accepted, but what happened in Com- 
mittee? We had before us a Noncon- 
formist minister of the old type; his 
name was Mr. Baxter, and I have no 
doubt he is a descendant of the pious 
author of The Saint’s Rest. He gave 
his evidence admirably ; and when he 
made his appearance in the witness 
chair, I saw the faces of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) and the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 
radiant with joy at having a witness 
to whom they could yield implicit 
credit. Mr. Baxter was asked this 
pertinent question— 

“In your — has the Sunday band- 
Playing provoked all the opposition and 
noise : 


He had already stated that it was the 
unanimous belief of all the ministers in 
Eastbourne that it was the sole cause 
of the disturbance. His answer was— 
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“Yes; I believe so on two grounds: first, 
because it has been considered to be an un- 
necessary thing in itself; and, secondly, be- 
cause the Salvationists have been considered 
to be over-riding even their own rules and 
regulations, because it is laid down there 
specifically that if the procession or the play- 
ing should prove to be provocative to a mob, 
there should be a cessation of it. That has 
been distinctly laid down in this Red Book, 
and has not been abided by.” 


Another question he was asked, because 
it had been affirmed that all Noncon- 
formist ministers in charge of congre- 
gations were on our side. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wol- 
verhampton had another arrow in his 
quiver ; he had a Nonconformist minis- 
ter without a chapel, and counsel 
asked— 

“Do you agree at all with the Rev. Mr. 
Turner in the suggestion that there has been 
any terrorism exercised over the inhabitants 
to make them vote in opposition to the Salva- 
tion Army ?—Decidedly not.” 


So it goes on. I will not read all the 
evidence. Mr. Baxter gave it clearly 
and well on the side of order and the 
retention of the clause. But further 
than that, this rev. gentleman, Mr. 
Baxter, wrote a letter the other day 
on the subject from which I must quote 
a sentence or two, because this is 
a& propos to a preposterous argument 
and a good reply to the right hon Gen- 
tleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler), who called 
this ‘religious persecution.” This 
Nonconformist minister wrote to a local 
paper as follows :— 

“Religious persecution we do not desire, 
though to call the Sunday band a ‘religious’ 
affair, when it has not a scrap of warrant 
from the personal example or precepts of the 
Great Founder of Christianity, or from the 
practice of His Apostles, is a farce indeed.” 


It is a Nonconformist minister say- 
ing this—Mr. Baxter, the possible 
descendant of the famous author of 
The Saints’ Rest— 


** All the New Testament has to say of the 
‘ sounding brass or tinkling cymbal’ is to put 
them metaphorically in contrast with true 
religion (1 Cor. xiii. 1). And it does seem 
hard that after the town was provided with a 
clause which has no anti-Scriptural element 
in it, that clause should be repealed at the will 
of one man. But we live in an age of lawless- 


Yes, Sir, it is an age of lawlessness. 
We are asked to repeal a clause be- 
cause a certain section of men refuse 


obedience to it. Let me quote a pas- 
Admiral Feld 


sage from the speech—a famous 
speech—delivered the other day by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
our Party in this House (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), at Manchester. He said— 

‘“‘ We have not got to wait till the last de- 

cade of this nineteenth century to learn that 
if you refuse to enforce the law, the law will 
be despised, contemned, and disobeyed.” 
Yes, I know he was referring to the 
maintenance of law and order in Ire- 
land ; but you may apply the precept to 
this smaller instance, as we (the Com- 
mittee) saw when we had that arrogant 
witness before us, who showed that he 
was disposed to obey no law but his 
own will, and who with difficulty was 
compelled by his counsel tp give a 
guarantee of obedience. What guarantee 
have we? We have our law, and we 
want to keep it. We had an illustra- 
tion the other day in this House. A 
few days ago we had a Private Bill 
before us in relation to Glasgow. I 
was not here, but I just looked in. I 
had to go to Hastings to do, better 
work. There was before the House’a 
very novel clause—a very novel clause 
indeed—in regard to disorderly houses. 
Very well. The Under Secretary re- 
presenting the Home Office got up and 
opposed the clause on general grounds, 
and he quoted Eastbourne in relation 
to matters which should be regulated by 
bye-law. But what did the House do? 
What did this House care about the 
opinion of the Home Office? It was 
disregarded; the Home Office had 
to give way, and the clause was 
adopted. Very well. But do you 
call this consistent conduct to put a 
|clause in which the Home Office 
objected to, and strike out a clause 
accepting the statement of the Home 
Secretary that it ought to be done by 
bye-laws. Oh, I like the consistency 
of politicians in this House! People 
are not all of one mind. We were pro- 
| vided on the Committee with the notes 
of the evidence on the Torquay Bill. 
| Mr. Sclater-Booth, now Lord Basing, 
was Chairman of the Committee on 
that Bill, and he certainly was opposed 
'to the view of the Home Office. The 
| talk was upon the Hastings Clause. The 
| Chairman said— 

“We all thought the Hastings Clause was 
quite sufficient.” 


The Eastbourne Clause is the same— 
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“It was settled after a deal of dis- 


cussion, The Home Office object to the clause 
altogether.” 


It seems to be the fortune of the Home 
‘Office to object— 

“Therefore we are giving you something in 
allowing you the Hastings Clause.” ~_ 
Now, the remark of the Chairman is 
worthy of note. He had been Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
and knew something about upholding 
the law. He continued— 

“T do not agree with the policy of the Hoi:e 
Office in that matter.” 

I wish he were here to support ...e in 
this controversy— 

“TI know what they want—they want general 
legislation.” 

Then why not bring in a Bill making it 
general and we will support you ?— 

“But we may have to wait ten years °° 
general legislation, and we must put the 
-¢lauses into this Bill.” 

And he put the clause in, and this 
House struck it out afterwards on the 
advice of the Home Office. But then 
this House acted in a totally different 
manner when it inserted the clause the 
other day in the Glasgow Bill. I think 
the Home Secretary and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) are bound, 
if they wish to be logical and consistent, 
to bring in a Bill now to repeal all 
these clauses where they exist in 
Hastings, Reading, Carlisle, and East- 
bourne. Do not punish Eastbourne 
alone. To be logical and consistent 
repeal the whole, and then we 
can understand your policy. Talk of 
persecution ! You are persecutin 

Eastbourne. Eastbourne is persecute 

by the Salvation Army. Eastbourne 
wants the peace kept; wants her law 
maintained ; and if we cannot get 
justice here we will go somewhere else. 
There is a final Court of Appeal still in 
existence, and to that purer legal 
atmosphere I propose to take these 
clauses, away trom the unhealthy atmo- 
sphere of this House. I willnottrouble 
the House to divide on this matter. 
No, I am not going to give you the 
chance of boasting of another victory, 
for no doubt there would be a majority 
in support of this Report of the Com- 
mittee to which I object. We will 
take our cause to the House of Lords, 
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where the discussion will be unembar- 
rassed by the fear of the lessening of 
votes, uninfluenced by the prospects of 
a General Election. They can bring 
their strong legal minds to the cons 
sideration of the question, and East- 
bourne will come out of the furnace of 
her trouble—(An hon. MEMBER: Puri- 
fied!) No, Sir, Eastbourne has no 
need of purification ; it is in one of the 
purest constituencies in the country, 
and it is a most charming town to live 
in. All she wants is peace and quiet 
on Sundays. That is what the in- 
habitants want—they, including the 
ministers and clergy of all denomina- 
tions, are in favour of my proposals, 
(*“No!”) No? Except one man who 
is a minister without a chapel, who is 
what may be called a “ returned 
empty.”” But I am provoked into these 
remarks by interruptions. I will not 
take up more of the time of the House. 
(Cries of ‘“‘Goon!”) Oh, Iam game 
to go on, if I could see any useful result, 
for another half-hour, but we have 
important business before us. But I 
wanted to show the House that I 
am justified in drawing its attention 
to this matter. I have shown 
it was impossible to get justice 
from that Committee, constitu as it 
was. I believe it was the desire of the 
House that Eastbourne should have a 
full inquiry and a fair decision. 
That fair decision we have not had 
from my point of view, for I have 
shown that one Member was com- 
mitted by his previous action in refer- 
ence to Torquay. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is not entitled to 
cast reflections on the action of Mem- 
bers on a Committee. 

*ApmirAL FIELD: I apologise, Sir, 
if I have said anything wrong. One 
word in conclusion. A good deal has 
been said against religious persecution 
and in favour of religious liberty, and I 
am a strong supporter of liberty, re- 
ligious and every other kind of liberty, 
to the utmost possible extent. But, 
Sir, liberty without law is licence, and 
I take my definition of liberty from a 
great thinker, Mr. John Stuart Mill— 

“The liberty of each bounded by the equal 
liberty of all. 

That is what we want in Eastbourne. 
Let every man have liberty to do as he 
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likes, provided that the rights of others 
are not thereby infringed—that he is 
not a nuisance to his neighbours. These 
men, the cause of these complaints, 
acknowledge no law but the order of 
their chiefs in London who direct these 
proceedings, and who are a law to 
themselves. From my point of view 
we have failed to get justice in this 
House, owing to the peculiar conditions 
‘under which we were placed. We live in 
lawless times, said Mr. Baxter, and we 
live, I must say, in a “flabby” age, 
when men, knowing the right thing to 
do, have not the courage of their con- 
victions. But I will not dwell on this. 
T thank the House for allowing me my 
protest, which I felt it my duty to 
make. We have failed to get what we 
believe to be justice ; so we carry our 
cause to the Court of Appeal where, 
with no fear of shaking seats, our 
‘claims, unmingled with election cries, 
will have a fair hearing and a wise 
decision. 

(3.40.) Sm H. JAMES (Bury, 
Lancashire): I am not disposed 


‘to treat too seriously the speech 


of the hon. and gallant Admiral, 
‘nor do I think my Colleagues 
on the Committee will take to heart 
anything he has said. But I must 
point out that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is not justified in saying 
‘that Eastbourne has not had fair play, 
or in making charges against any 
Member of the Committee. I think he 
mentioned the hon. Member for 
Harwich (Mr. Round) as being biased 
in his judgment. 

ApmiraL FIELD: I beg your 
pardon. I made no charge against 
individual Members. I referred to the 
position of the hon. Member for Har- 
wich, and I said that it was impossible 
for us to be four on each side. 

Sm H. JAMES: The hon. and 
gallant Admiral seemed to treat us as if 
“we were a portion of his crew and bound 
to obey his orders. My hon. Friend the 
‘Member for Harwich he would reduce 
to the level of cabin boy. The hon. 
Member for Harwich had the advantage 
of having heard the evidence in re- 
ference to the Torquay Clause under 
similar circumstances, and he brought 
his experience to the investigation of 
the Eastbourne case. The hon. Member 
is known for his sound judgment. I 


Admiral Field 





can only say in regard to what the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has said as to 
my conduct of the proceedings that I 
never stopped any counsel without 
having the full concurrence of the Com- 
mittee. The hon. and gallant Admiral 
sat on my right, and I had the advan- 
tage of hisadvice. He acquiesced in the 
manner in which the counsel were 
treated,and I think he used the expression 
‘“‘superb”’ in regard to the conduct of 
the proceedings. In this respect the 
Committee acted with pertect una- 
nimity. We had to deal with a ve 
exceptional state of circumstances, and 
with a Municipality not likely to be 
impartial in the treatment of those: 
who chose to assemble for the pro- 
cessions—we had it in evidence that 
the Mayor had said he regarded the 
Salvation Army as “an atrocious, in- 
famous, and degrading institution ”’— 
and that it was desirable to give to that 
Municipal Body entire discretion in such 
matters was not the view taken by the 
Committee. We delegated to them the 
duty of framing bye-laws, which shall 
afterwards receive the sanction of the 
Home Office and be held by animpartial 
judge to be reasonable before they 
become valid. That duty will, I hope, 
be carried out. The Committee, I may 
say, unanimously deprecated the view 
that Mr. Booth could break the law if 
he disapproved of it, and I hope the 
House does not share the view of the 
gallant Admiral that the Committee 
did not act impartially. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. 
gallant Member does not move? 
ApmrraL:FIELD : No, Sir. 
*(3.48.) Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., 
Harwich): The gallant Admiral has 
objected to my serving on this Com- 
mittee, because I had served previously 
on another Committee which dealt with 
a similar state of things; and I freely 
confess I may have been bound, to a 
certain extent, by the decision we came 
to upon that Committee, but I hope I 
was not unduly biased. The Home 
Secretary issued a very full Report of 
the way in which similar difficulties 
had been dealt with in various towns ; 
and I can assure the gallant Admiral 
that it was only when I read this 
Report, in which the proceedings of the 
Torquay Committee were referred to, 
that I remembered I had been a 
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Member of that Committee. All the 
Members of this Committee were then 
aware of it, and I did not think it 
incumbent upon me to make any state- 
ment in regard toit. The fact that I 
did not follow in the wake of the 
gallant Admiral was not simply because 
I had had a part in the Torquay 
decision. I came to a conclusion 
on the evidence before us, and if 
similar circumstances were to arise 
I think I should do the same again. 
(3.50.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): As one who was outvoted with 
the gallant Admiral, I must say I 
t that my hon. and gallant Friend 
has criticised the decision of the Com- 
mittee as unfair. We are not going to 
try the case again. I only wish to say 
that though I do not think the decision 
was @ wise one, I do not think it was 
arrived at unfairly. 


Bill to be read the third time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to— 
Weights and Measures (Purchase 


Bill}, with an Amendment ; Convey- 
ancing and Law of Property Act (1881 
Amendment Bill; Mortmain an 
Charitable Uses Act Amendment 
Bill ; Changed from—Local Authorities 
(Acquisition of Land) Bill. 


QUESTIONS. 


NOMINATIONS FOR 
GUARDIANS. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
‘beg to ask the Chief Secretary tothe Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that at the election of Guardians 
for the Swanlinbar division of Bawnboy 
Union in March last, Messrs. Veitch 
and Montgomery were nominated for 
the office of Poor Law Guardians for 
the division, and that Mr. Montgomery 
withdrew before the date of election ; 
and will he inquire whether any voting 
papers were issued, and, if not, what 
were the reasons for treating the 
nominations of Messrs. Veitch and 
Montgomery as invalid ? 

“THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
The nominations of the Poor Law 
candidates mentioned were rejected 


INVALID 
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by the Returning Officer as invalid 
for the reason that their names 
were jointly included in the nomi- 
nation papers contrary to Article 
10 of the Election Regulations, 
which provides that the number of 
candidates to be nominated in any 
electoral division by any one person 
entitled to nominate should not exceed 
the number of Guardians to be elected 
for such division. The fact that one 
of the persons irregularly nominated 
subsequently withdrew his name would 
not render valid the nomination of the 
remaining person. The nomination 
of Mr. Veitch by Mr. Montgomery was 
rejected as invalid, inasmuch as the 
latter was not a ratepayer in the elec- 
toral division concerned. 


and Free Quarters. 


OLD DOCKYARD POLICE AND 
FREE QUARTERS. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether Joseph 
Hoar is one of the members of the old 
Dockyard Police who were transferred 
to the Metropolitan Police in 1860, 
and, as such, entitled to free quarters ; 
whether, in 1861, Joseph Hoar was 
ordered into Government quarters, and 
for some years had free quarters, but 
in August and September, 1868, and 
again from September, 1873, till he 
was pensioned in September, 1887, a 
deduction of 2s. 6d. a week was made 
from his pay; whether, during the 
period when these deductions were 
being made, other members of the old 
Dockyard Police were living in Govern- 
ment quarters free ; and whether the 
amount of such deductions will be re- 
turned to Joseph Hoar ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. MarrHews, Birmingham, E.) : 
Joseph Hoar was one of the 
members of the old Dockyard Police 
who, in common with other mem- 
bers of the Dockyard Force, occu- 
pied free quarters up to August, 
1868. They were not entitled to free 
quarters, but asa matter of fact they 
were not charged any rent for the 
premises in which they lived. On 
22nd August, 1868, Hoar’s quarters being 
required for other purposes, he was 
removed from them, and had for five 
years to provide himself with lodgings 
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at his own cost. During that time no 
deduction was made from his pay. In 
September, 1873, Hoar was again 
me in quarters, and then from the 
ollowing October a deduction of 2s. 6d. 
= week, the usual rate according to 
is rank, was made from his pay in re- 
spect of lodging allowance. The regu- 
lations fixing this deduction in the 
case of men who occupied quarters 
had been made in August, 1868. 
While these deductions were bein 
made certain members of the ol 
Dockyard Police were for a period still 
allowed to live in Government quarters 
free—namely, police who lived on Water 
Police ships and police engaged in con- 
nection with the administration of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. This 
indulgence has now ceased. The 
amount of the lodging deduction 
cannot be returned to the ex-constable, 
and he has been repeatedly told so; 
and the whole matter has been ex- 
plained to him in writing, and at a per- 
sonal interview which he had with the 
Commissioner himself. 


THE CYPRUS TRIBUTE, 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer if he 
can inform the House what is the total 
amount derived from the taxation of 
Cyprus which has up to the present 
date been paid into the British Trea- 
sury, and what is the amount which 
has been paid out of moneys so received 
on account of the obligations of the 
French Government under the French 
guarantee for the payment of the Otto- 
man Guarantee Loan; what is the 
amount now standing to the credit of 
the Cyprus Tribute Fund ; and whether 
the Government have yet matured any 
plan for the capitalisation ofthe Cyprus 
Tribute, or for relieving the island tax- 
payers of the burden, or for applying 
the sums now standing to the credit of 
the Cyprus Tribute ? 

*Tae CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER(Mr.Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover —' It is misleading to 
say baldly that sums derived from the 
taxation of Cyprus are paid into the 
British Treasury. Cyprus as such pays 
nothing into the British Treasury ; but 
under treaty she is obliged to pay 


yearly to Turkey about £93,000, repre- 
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senting the average tribute which 
Turkey drew from the island before it 
was placed under England. This is an 
obligation from which Cyprus cannot 
release herself, andfrom which England 
cannot release her. It represents no 
new charge on the island. It was paid 
by the island to Turkey under the 
Turkish rule, and it is paid to Turkey 
still. It is true that England obtains 
an incidental benefit from the arrange- 
ment. England and France guaranteed 
the Turkish Loan of 1855. Turkey does 
not pay from her own resources the 
interest of that loan. England and 
France must, therefore, pay the interest 
themselves, or seize the revenues which 
Turkey gave as security for the loan, 
or England must detain the money 
which Cyprus pays through her to 
Turkey. e duty of the British Go- 
vernment was clear in the matter. It 
was to act on the third of these alter- 
natives. The tribute is nearly £93,000 
a year. Of this £82,000 is applied to 
meet the interest of the loan jointly 
guaranteed by England and France. 
The surplus amount standing to the 
credit of the Cyprus Tribute is now 
£77,000, which we consider due to the 
Sinking Fund of the Turkish Loan, 
which Turkey does not provide. No 
plan such as the hon. Member describes 
has been matured, and, indeed, could 
not be matured without the consent of 
Turkey. 7 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman give the 
figures showing the whole amount of 
the Cyprus Tribute paid into the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Glouces- 
ter, Cirencester): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether Turkey does 
anything in return for this £93,000 to 
benefit the people who have to pay the 
money ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: No, Sir, nothing 
at all. It is an arrangement by treaty 
made when Cyprus was taken over by 
this country, but I may say that the 
grants in aid to Cyprus made by this 
country would form a large set-off against 
the money which Cyprus has had to 
pay to Turkey. My hon. Friend will 
see. that if he multiplies the annual 
amount by the number of years it has 
been paid, he will easily be able to 
arrive at the gross amount paid, not 
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to the British Treasury as he said, but 
to Turkey as interest on the Guaranteed 
Loan. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: 
Should the grants in aid be deducted 
from the sum mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The grants in aid 
have nothing to do with the tribute. 
It is due to Turkey, not to England. 
The grants in aid have been for the 
assistance of the island finances. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: The 
right hon. Gentleman cannot state the 
total amount ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: It is simply a 
multiplication of the figures I have 
given. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: By 
how many years? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I have not it in 
mind just now. I will give it if my 


hon. Friend cannot otherwise ascer- 


tain. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : 
Are any negotiations taking place with 
the Sublime Porte as to the proposed 
conversion ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: There have been 
none for some years. 


THE HON. P. G. NUGENT AND THE 
IRISH MAGISTRACY. 


Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, S.): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General for Ireland whether the atten- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
has been directed to the case of the 
Hon. Patrick Greville Nugent, who was 
tried at the Sessions House, Clerken- 
well, on Thursday, 12th May, for as- 
saulting a young lady in a railway 
carriage, and was sentenced by Sir 
Peter Edlin to six months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, in view of the 
fact that Mr. Nugent is a J.P. and 
D.L. for the County Westmeath ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): I am informed he has 
been removed from those positions by 


the Lord Chancellor. 


BALLYMORE POSTAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General if he will ex- 
plain why letters and newspapers posted 
at Mullingar at 9 p.m. are not delivered 
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at Ballymore, eight miles distant from 
the former town, until the second day 
following; whether the letters and 

pers for Ballymore carried by the 
imited mail (Irish and English) leaving 
Broadstone at 7.40 a.m. are not de- 
livered in Ballymore until the follow- 
ing morning, owing to the fact that 
those letters and papers are detained 
at Moate, five miles distant from Bally- 
more, until the next morning ; whether 
the Secretary to the General Post 
Office, Dublin, has received a memorial 
from the people of Ballymore com- 
plaining of the great inconvenience and 
annoyance caused by the delay in for- 
warding their letters brought to Moate 
by the limited mail, and whether he 
will inquire into this grievance with 
the object of having it removed ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir J. Fereusson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
Letters and newspapers for Ballymore 
posted at Mullingar at 9 p.m. would be 
just too late for the same night’s mail. 
It posted before 8.45 p.m., they would 
be forwarded at once, and delivered next 
morning. Letters included in the 
morning mail from Broadstone are 
sent onas far as Moate, whichisthe post 
town for Ballymore ; but they are not 
despatched to their destination the 
same day, because there is only one 
mail a day—in the early morning—to 
Ballymore. The question of establish- 
ing a second mail in the day has been 
considered ; but it is found that the 


at Ballymore. 


‘revenue from the letters would not 


warrant the expenditure involved. 


TELEGRAPH FACILITIES AT BALLY- 
MORE. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
is aware that the inhabitants of Bally- 
more, County Westmeath, have me- 
morialised the Secretary of the General 
Post Office, Dublin, to open a postal 
telegraph station in that town; whe- 
ther, as the telegraph wires are laid 
into Moate, five miles from Ballymore, 
the expense of connecting the two 
towns by telegraph could be carried out 
at little cost, as the business done at 
Ballymore would be considerable ; and 
whether he would recommend that a 
telegraph station should be opened 
there ? } 
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Sm J. FERGUSSON: Inquiry has 
been made both here and in Ireland, 
but it cannot be found that any me- 
morial has been received from the in- 
habitants of Ballymore for an extension 
of the telegraph to that place. I will 
call for reports on the question of estab- 
lishing a telegraph office there, and 


will let the hon. Member know the 
result. 


THE STATUTES OF 1882. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. CROSS (Liver- 
pool, West Derby): I beg to ask the 

cretary of State forthe Home Depart- 
ment whether the official edition of the 
Statutes, passed in the year 1882, is 
now out of print; whether this is the 
case with any, and what, other volumes 
of the Statutes published within recent 
years ; when may the issue of the new 
edition be expected; when will the 
official edition of the Statutory Rules 
and Orders, made in the year 1891, be 
published ; and whether any provision 
can be made to secure the publication 
of these annual volumes early in the 
year ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No _ official 
edition of the Statutes of 1882 was 
published. The first edition of Statutes 
published officially was of the year 
1887. Since that time the only volume 
out of print is that of the year 1888. A 
reprint of this was ordered in Decem- 
ber last, and will shortly be ready for 
issue. The final corrected proof of the 
Statutory Rules and Orders, made in 
the year 1891, and the type were de- 
stroyed in the recent fire on the 
premises of Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. Inconsequence, the editor has 
been compelled to do much of the work 
a second time, and the book has to be 
entirely reset, but the work will be 
published as soon as possible. The 
Statute Law Revision Committee have 
made arrangements which it is hoped 
will result in the annua! volumes ap- 
pearing as early in the year asis con- 
sistent with their comprising all the 
Rules and Orders issued up to the last 
day of the preceding year. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS IN INDIA. 
Sm G. HUNTER (Hackney, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether the advan- 
tages conferred on the Medical Staff by 
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Royal Warrant, dated 7th August, 
1891, as regards rank and title, pay and 
allowances, have been extended to 
India; will he explain why, in that 
country, the pay and allowances of 
Surgeon-Captains for the first five or 
six years of their service are only those 
of subalterns, and why the rank of 
Brigade Surgeon, created in 1879, has 
hitherto been financially ignored so far 
as India is concerned; and what 
principle has been adopted in fixing the 
rate of pay of Medical Officers in India 
with reference to the rates adopted at 
home ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, Lan- 
cashire, Southport): The advantages of 
the Royal Warrant have been extended 
to India; it made no. change in the 
pay and allowances of the Medical Staif. 
When the relative rank of the medical 
services was altered and the grade of 
Brigade Surgeon introduced by the 
Royal Warrants of 1879-80, the 
Secretary of State for India — 
declined to sanction any increa 
charge on the revenues of India by 
reason of those Warrants, and the pre- 
sent Secretary of State has no intention 
of departing from that decision. The 
rates of pay are based partly on rank 
and partly on length of service, but 
have no direct relation to the rates in 
force at home, nor do they vary with 
any variation of those rates. 


LARNE WORKHOUSE, 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) (for Mr 
McCartan, Down, 8.): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland with reference to the Report 
of Colonel Spaight on the state of the 
Larne Workhouse, whether he is aware 
that nothing has yet been done to pro- 
vide proper assistance for the infirmary 
nurse; and whether, considering that 
there is an average number of seventy 
inmates in the infirmary there, he will 
advise the appointment of a paid assis- 
tant einen of depending on pauper 
assistants, who leave so often that they 
cannot be relied on ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The objections of 
the Local Government Inspector re- 
ferred to do not appear to have been 
against the employment of inmates of 
this Union in assisting the infirmary 
nurse; but against these assistants 
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being taken ee | from work in the 
laundry except when they could be con- 
yeniently spared. In the week ended the 
4h inst., there were fifty-seven patients 
in the infirmary. Tt is the usual 
practice in workhouses in Ireland that 
the inmates that are capable of doing 
so should afford assistance to the paid 
nurses, and there does not appear to be 
anything in the circumstances of the 
Larne Workhouse which would render 
it necessary for the Local Government 
Board to interfere with the discretion 
of the Guardians in this matter. 


THE KEW BULLETIN. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to continue the publication 
of the Kew Bulletin, and if so, why it 
has been temporarily suspended ; and 
what is the net annual cost to the 
nation of this publication ? 


Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puvunxet, Dublin 
University): It is the intention of the 
Government to continue the publica- 
tion of the Kew Bulletin, which we 
believe is much valued by many persons 
both in this country and the colonies. 
The delay in the issue of this month’s 
number was due to some temporary 
difficulties, but it will, I hope, be re- 
gularly brought out in future. There 
is at present a small annual loss of 
about £30 a year on the publication of 
the Bulletin. 


BALLINAMORE POSTAL SERVICE. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
has taken into consideration a me- 
morial, sighed by Mr. Philip M’Gauran 
on behalf of a committee of traders in 
Ballinamore, with reference to the 
postal service to that town; and 
whether he will state the result of such 
consideration ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : The memorial 
referred to has been considered, and it 
has been decided to establish a day 
mail service to Ballinamore, as desired, 

means of the Cavan, Leitrim and 
Roscommon Light Railway. 
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INSPECTION OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES IN BELTURBET., , 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that there 
has been no inspection of weights and 
scales in Belturbet for two years; and 
whether he will consent to the appoint- 
ment of an ex-officio inspector of 
weights and measures in that town ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that arrangements 
have been in progress to fill the vacancy 
for an ex-officio inspector of weights 
and measures at Belturbet. A properly 
qualified constable has been already 
selected, and the appointment will, it is 
expected, be made in a few days. 


PROPOSED PIER AT FAIRNBOY BAY, 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what steps have 
been taken to carry out the presentment 
of the Grand Jury of the County of 
Clare, to erect a pier at Fairnboy Bay, 
for the benefit of the local fishermen ; 
and when will the necessary works be 
commenced and prosecuted to com- 
pletion ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The matter referred 
to is not under the control of the 
Executive Government ; but the Secre- 
tary to the Grand Jury reports that the 
erection of the pier was given to a con- 
tractor at last Assizes, who is proceed- 
ing with the work, and hopes to have 
it finished in about two months. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
WITH LOUISBURG, 


Sr T. ESMONDE (Dublin County, 
8.) (for Mr. Wirxt1am O’Brien, Cork 
County, N.E.): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he has 
received a resolution of the Westport 
Board of Guardians, impressing upon 
him the importance of having the town 
of Louisburg, the nearest town to the 
best fishing grounds on the Mayo coast, 
connected by telegraph with the Irish 
and English markets, and urging him 
to use his influence with the Congested 
Districts Board to assist in supplying 
the necessary local guarantee to the 
Post Office; and whether, having regatd 
to the extreme over* he West- 
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port Union and its inability to bear 
any additional iocal burden, he will 
make a representation to the Congested 
Districts Board upon the subject ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The proposed tele- 
graph extension to Louisburg is a 
matter for the consideration of the 
Postmaster General, and appears to 
have been dealt with by him in reply 
to a question put by the hon. Member 
on 2nd inst. I am not aware of cir- 
cumstances having been brought before 
the Congested Districts Board which 
would justify them in guaranteeing the 
proposal which would seem to involve 
a sum estimated at £62 a year. 


PROMOTION OF RESIDENT 
MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what is the rule for promotion 
from a lower to a higher class of Resi- 
dent Magistrates; why Messrs. Holt 
Waring, J. C. Gardner, W. J. Paul, F. 
B. Henn, and N. L. Townshend were 
promoted over the heads of numerous 
other officials of greater seniority ; and 
why Mr. J. B. Irwin was promoted 
from twenty-eighth in the second class 
to the first class ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The general rule 
bearing on promotions has been already 
stated more than once in this House, 
and I would refer the hon. Member to 
a reply given to the hon. Member for 
East Clare, who put a question on this 
subject on 26th March, 1888. The 
promotions referred to in the second 
em were made by the Lord 

ieutenant after a full consideration of 
the public claims and qualifications of 
the gentlemen mentioned ; and as re- 
= the gentleman referred to in the 

t paragraph, with but few exceptions 
—and nearly all of these approaching the 
age limit when they could retire—those 
on the list above him had only two 
years’ more service as Resident 
Magistrates, while he had twenty-two 
years’ previous public service as a Con- 
stabulary officer. Successive Govern- 
ments have laid down the rule, and it 
has been recognised by almost every 
Department of the public service, that 
seniority is only to be taken into account 
where other claims are equal, and, 
failing such equality, preference is to 
be given to merit and capacity. 


Sir T. Esmonde 


{COMMONS} 
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REGISTRATION OF HOLDINGS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland whether he is 
aware that on purchasers under the 
Land Purchase Acts applying to the 
Clerk of the Crown and Peace for the 
registration of their holdings under 
the Local Registration of Title (Ire- 
land) Act, 1891, they receive in some 
cases a notification that they _ must 
employ a solicitor to make the applica- 
tion ; whether it was the intention of 
the framers of that Act that any costs 
should be incurred by owners in con- 
nection with first compulsory registra- 
tion; whether the Rules made under 
the Act fix a scale of costs by which 
the solicitor’s fee in the simplest cases 
is to be £2 2s., being more than the 
annual payment made to the Land 
Commission by many cottier pur- 
chasers; and whether he will consider 
the possibility of prescribing a simple 
form of application for those cases 
where there has been no change of 
ownership since the vesting orders 
were made by the Land Commission, 
and directing the Clerks of the Crown 
to supply such forms to intending appli- 
cants free of charge ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have not yet 
received a Report on the subject ; but 
I am making the necessary inquiries. 


CORK POOR LAW ELECTIONS. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the Local Government Board 
have yet fixed the date for holding the 
sworn inquiry into the election of the 
several members of the Cork Board of 
Guardians alleged to have been returned 
by the forgery of proxy votes ; whether 
he is aware that certain candidates who 
were defeated in the last election are 
prepared to prove wholesale forgery of 
votes against persons who were elected, 
and that delay in holding the inquiry 
may result in some of the alleged forgers 
absconding, and thus defeat the ends 
of justice ; and whether, under all the 
circumstances, he will cause the inquiry 
to be held at once ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Local Govern- 
ment Inspector has been already in- 
structed to hold inquiries in four other 
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cases of disputed Poor Law elections. 
So soon as these are closed the cases 
referred to in this question will be 
investigated. 


ERASMUS SMITH’S ENDOWMENTS. 
Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether a 
draft scheme has been submitted to the 
Lord Lieutenant by the Educational 
Commissioners which proposes that 
Erasmus Smith’s funds shall be 
managed by a neutral or mixed Govern- 
ing Body, and that the benefits of the 
endowments should be available for all 
religious denominations ; whether, while 
this draft scheme, altering the founder’s 
basis, has been endorsed by Judge 
O’Brien Monsignor Molloy, President 
of the Roman Catholic University, and 
Professor Dougherty, a majority of the 
Commissioners, it has been strongly 
objected to by Lord Justice Fitzgibbon 
and Dr. Traill, the other Commissioners ; 
and whether, considering that Erasmus 
Smith, who founded the school in 1682, 
declared his end to be the propagation 
of the Protestant faith, he will recom- 
mend to His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant to withhold his sanction 
from the scheme ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : Iam informed that 
the draft scheme for the future govern- 
ment and management of the Erasmus 
Smith Endowments, as published on 
the 14th inst., proposes that the endow- 
ments shall be managed by a neutral 
or mixed Governing Body, and that 
the benefits shall be available for all 
religious denominations. The draft 
scheme has been prepared by the three 
Commissioners named in the question. 
Lord Justice Fitzgibbon has stated that 
he cannot, as at present advised, accept 
the scheme as drafted, and Dr. Traill 
strongly objects to it. For a period of 
two months after the publication of the 
draft, objections and amendments may 
be lodged with the Commissioners. At 
the expiration of this period it will 
become the duty of the Judicial Com- 
missioners to hold a public inquiry at 
which to consider the objections and 
amendments submitted, and thereupon, 
if they think fit, they may frame a 
scheme in such form as they deem ex- 
pedient, and submit it for the approval 
of the Lord Lieutenant in Council. 


{19 May, 1892} 
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IMPRISONMENT OF CAPTAIN JONES 
AT HAMBURG. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are aware of 
the circumstances under which Captain 
W. Jones, a British subject, is now 
kept imprisoned by the authorities of 
Hamburg; whether he is aware that 
the ship of which he was master 
capsized while being towed to the 
docks at Hamburg for repairs ; that at 
the time of the accident the ship was 
in the charge of Captain Potter, the 
representative of the owners; that 
Captain Potter has since absconded, 
and Captain Jones, who was not 
responsible for the accident, has been 
put into prison in his place ; and that 
the owners have offered a thousand 
pounds as bail for Captain Jones's 
appearance, bat that the offer has been 
rejected ; and whether, under these 
circumstances, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can make any representations 
which may lead to the immediate 
release of Captain Jones on bail or 
otherwise ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowtner, Cumberland, 
Penrith): The facts referred to in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s question have 
been communicated to the Foreign 
Office. It is impossible at present to 
say whether: any ground exists for 
diplomatic representation, as the case 
seems to have been dealt with by the 
competent lega] tribunals. The Consul 
General at Hamburg has been instructed 
to inquire and report uponthe matter. 


THE PATENT OFFICE JOURNAL. 


Mr. JAMES ELLIS (Leicester- 
shire, Bosworth): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade what 
number of copies of the Ilustrated 
Journal of the Patent Office was sold 
in 1891? 

*Tue PRESIDENT orrtrHe BOARDor 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol,. 
W.): The number of copies of the 
Illustrated Journal of the Patent Office 
issued to subscribers in 1891 was 
25,428, and the number otherwise sold 
in the same year—as far as can be 
ascertained without an examination of 
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each daily voucher— was 16,250, 
making a total of nearly 42,000 copies 
sold during the year. 


‘THE SHANNON FISHERS AND THE 


CONSERVATORS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is yet 
iu a position to state how the Govern- 
ment propose to deal with the Limerick 
Fisheries Conservators’ bailiff who shot 
two fishermen named Cronin and 
M‘Inerney on the River Shannon on 
the 8th instant ; and whether an inquiry 
will be held into the management of the 
fisheries and the composition of the 
Board of Conservators? 


*Mr. JACKSON: As I have already 
stated, legal proceedings against the 
Inspector and Water Bailiffs are pend- 
ing. The inquiry in regard to the pro- 
posed use of enlarged nets on the 
Shannon will be held by the Fishery 
Inspectors as soon as_ practicable. 
They have no power to inquire into 
the constitution of the Board of Con- 
servators, which is regulated by 
Statute. 


CAPITATION GRANT TO IRISH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Excise and Customs grant of £78,000 
to the national school teachers for the 
od ended 31st March, 1892, has yet 

n divided ; whether he can state the 


amount of the capitation grant per head, 
and, if it has not yet been divided, what 
is the cause of the delay; and can he 
‘state when it will be distributed ? 


*Mr. JACKSON: The grant of 
£78,000 to the national school teachers 
of Ireland has been long since distri- 
buted, except in a few cases where the 
circumstances do not render it pos- 
sible to yet pay the teachers, and 
except with regard to the payments to 
the Poor Law Guardians which are 
proceeding. The amount of the capi- 
tation distributed amongst the teachers 
was at the rate of three shillings and 
fourpence per child in average daily 
attendance. 


Sir M. Hicks Beach 


{COMMONS} 
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DESPATCH OF LETTERS FROM 
KNOCKANANNA. 


Mr. BYRNE: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he can state 
the exact financial position of the post 
office at Knockananna, County Wick- 
low ; the amount of income accruing 
from its working; the weekly wages 
paid to the messenger; and if it is 
working at a loss, what guarantee 
would be required from the residents 
of Knockananna to save the Depart- 
ment from loss and pay the mes- 
senger seven shillings a week for 
calling every day at 5 p.m. and 
carrying the mails to meet the 6 p.m. 
post at Hacketstown ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: There is no 
post office at Knockananna, but a wall 
box is provided in which letters can be 
posted for despatch to Hacketstown in 
the morning. The messenger who de- 
livers the letters receives 5s. a week, 
or £13 a year, and the revenue falls 
short of this expense by £1 lls. a 
year. Assuming that the messenger 
would be willing to make a collection 
of letters at Knockananna at 5 p.m. 
for wages of seven shillings instead 
of five shillings a week—which is 
very doubtful—the payment to be 
made under a guarantee would be 
£5 4s. 3d. for the first year. 


EARLY OPENING OF KEW GARDENS. 


Mr. EDWARD HOLDEN (Walsall): 
I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works if he will explain 
why Kew Gardens are not open to 
the public until 12 noon, and whe- 
ther there is any sufficient reason, 
and, if so, what and why, such 
places should not be opened some 
hours earlier ; and in view of the fact 
that the official Guide to the Arboretum 
and Botanical Gardens at Kew has 
been for some years out of print, that 
plans are issued and sold containing 
reference to.this Guide, that daily in- 
quiries are made. for it, will he state 
what steps have been taken either for 
@ reprint or new edition ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: The reason why 
Kew Gardens are not open to the 
public until noon is that the earlier 
hours are regarded as a time set apart 
for students, but anyone desiring ad- 
mission for scientific, artistic, or pro- 
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fessional purposes can easily obtain an 
order from the Director. A new 
edition of the Guide is now nearly 
ready, and will be issued, we hope, in 
the course of the summer. It had be- 
come necessary to practically re-write 
it, for the purpose of making additions 
to it. 
Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : The right hon. Gentleman 
ve a precisely similar answer about 
urteen months ago. 
*Mr. PLUNKET: About the Guide? 
Mr. JOHN ELLIS: Yes. 
*Mr. PLUNKET: Well, I hope the 
hon. Member who asks the same ques- 
tion now will be more fortunate. 


NEW POSTAL ORDER REGULATIONS, 
Mr. EDWARD HOLDEN: I beg 

to ask the Postmaster General if he 

will take the opinion of the com- 

mercial community before he finally 

decides 

“ that postal orders shall not in future be paid 


even through a bank unless the name of the 
Bayee be t inserted in the body of the 
ument ” ; 


is he aware of the great number of 
names that are incorrectly written in 
these postal orders; and how does he 
propose to get over this difficulty if he 
enforces this new regulation ? 

*Srr J. FERGUSSON : Persons pur- 
chasing postal orders are required 
under the Postal Order Act to insert 
in the body of the order the name of 
the payee before parting with the order. 
And as it has been found that stolen 
postal orders have been negotiated 
through bankers, it has become neces- 
sary to call the attention of purchasers 
of postal orders to the rule. It follows 
that the Post Office cannot pay postal 
orders presented by bankers unless the 
rule has been complied with. The rule 
that postal orders presented for pay- 
ment by bankers need not be receipted 
by the payees has not been altered. 
The correct spelling of the name is not 
#0 important as the clue obtained. 
There is no such difficulty as that 
anticipated in the last paragraph ; and 
no expression of feeling on the subject 
could warrant a continued neglect of a 
statutory requirement. 

Mr. HOLDEN: Will the 


new 


regulations stop these postal orders 
being passed from hand to hand ? 





{19 May, 1899} 
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*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Yes, the new 
regulations will prevent their being 
passed from hand to hand. And I am 
bound to point out that it was objected 
to the introduction of postal orders by 
the skilled officers that an increase in 
the number of stolen letters would be 
occasioned ; but those who advocated 
the introduction urged that the insertion 
of the name of the payee, compelling 
the thief to commit an act of forgery 
in order to realise the value, would 
have a deterrent effect. The provision 
was much discussed in the House of 
Commons. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) on 22nd July, 1880, 
said— 





“There was one most important condition 
. . . with regard to the insertion of the name 
of the payee, and that insertion was most 
important in two points of view—first of all 
in providing a security against forgery, because 
as they knew very well from an enormous 
experience in the transmission of railway 
dividends, the forgery of signatures was 
generally regarded as a most serious matter 
indeed ; and, second, as preventing the instru- 
ment from becoming an instrument of 
currency.” 


The practice of sending orders in blank 
has become so common that a measure 
to enforce the Act of Parliament is 
regarded as a grievance ; but the cases 
of forgery and fraudulent negotiation 
of postal orders have amounted in a 
single year to 2,326, in many of which 
not one but many orders have been 
stolen, and in that year thirty-six 
persons in the service were convicted 
of stealing or negotiating such orders, 
as well as several not in the service. 
The growth of such cases has been 
constant and enormous. Moreover, it 
is well known that in order to get at 
letters containing postal orders a large 
number of other letters are stolen and 
destroyed. 

Mr. BARCLAY (Forfarshire): May 
I ask what will prevent postal orders 
being passed from hand to hand if the 
name is written in? 

“Sm J. FERGUSSON: Well, Sir, 
postal orders are not to be negotiable, 
and as long as they are not drawn by 
the person whose name is inserted 
there must be a great risk of theft. 
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PETROLEUM IN THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if he can say 
whether the Government experts, who 
advised the British directors when the 
regulations for transport of petroleum 
in bulk through the Suez Canal were 
under the consideration of the Com- 
pany, acquainted themselves, by per- 
sonal observation, with the exceptional 
conditions and circumstances under 
which this traffic must, if permitted, be 
conducted ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I am not 
sure that I understand what the hon. 
Member means by ‘“‘ personal observa- 
tion.” If the hon. Member means to 
inquire whether the Inter-departmental 
Committee visited the Suez Canal as a 
Committee, the answer is in the nega- 
tive, although several of the members 
of it are well acquainted with the 
locality. The members of the Com- 
mittee, whose names I gave to the hon. 
Member on Monday last, are well 
acquainted with the conditions re- 
quired for the carriage of petroleum in 
bulk, and with the circumstances under 
which it would be carried through the 
Suez Canal. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (New- 
ington, W.) (for Sir R. Tempre, Wor- 
cester, Evesham): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Government have 
communicated, or will communicate, 
to the Egyptian Government, the pro- 
test made by a body of British ship- 
owners in respect to the provisional 
regulations which propose to permit 
the transport of petroleum in bulk 
through the Suez Canal, together with 
the Reports of Sir Frederick Abel and 
Mr. Boverton Redwood, in, reference 
to the safeguarding of the Canal against 
interruption from possible explosions ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The Suez 
Canal is not under the direction of the 
Egyptian Government, but of an inde- 
pendent Company, with whose deci- 
sions, so long as they are in accordance 
charter, the Egyptian 


with — their 


Government have no power of inter- 
ference. No object would, therefore, 
be served in approaching the Egyptian 
Government on the subject. 


The pro- 
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test and the Reports referred to have 
been transmitted to the British directors 
of the Company. 


THE DIFFERENCE IN MAGISTRATES’ 
DECISIONS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (for Mr. 
CuntnGHAME GranaM, Lanark, N.W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if his attention 
has been drawn to the decision of tie 
Magistrate of the Southwark Police 
Court, given on 4th November, 1891, 
by which, under Statute 6 & 7 Vic., 
c. 86, s..33, he fined a conductor in the 
service of the London General Omni- 
bus Company for allowing ‘‘a person 
beside himself to ride on the steps and 
in the place provided for him,” con- 
trary to the Statute ; also to the decision 
of the Magistrate at the Marlborough 
Street Police Court, on 19th February, 
1892, dismissing the summons issued 
under the same section of the same 
Statute, 6 & 7 Vic., c. 86, s. 33, 
against a conductor of the London 
Omnibus Carriage Company, and cha- 
racterising the summons as a “ vexa- 
tious proceeding,” and fining the 
plaintifis £2 2s.; and also to the re- 
fusal of a summons by the Magistrate 
at Bow Street Police Court for the 
same offence, under the same section 
of the same Statute, on Saturday, 
27th February, 1892; and.is there any 
authority, other than that of an expen- 
sive reference to a Superior Court, such 
as that of the Secretary of State, or 
the Law Officers of the Crown, or the 
Chief Magistrate at Bow Street, to 
which an appeal might be made in 
these different interpretations of the 
law, so as to bring them into uniformity 
of practice and action ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Chief Magistrate that the dif- 
ferent decisions which appear to have 
been given by Magistrates in the 
several cases referred to by the hon. 
Member were not produced by any 
difference of opinion among the Magis- 
trates as to the law, but depended 
upon a considerable difference in the 
facts. The Chief Magistrate also in- 
forms me that in practice, when there 
is a difference of opinion among the 
Magistrates upon a point of law, the 
matter is brought before all the Magis- 
trates at the next quarterly meeting, 
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and in almost all cases a uniformity of 
action is arrived at as a result of the 
discussion which takes place. 


ADMIRALTY CONTRACT FOR SERGE. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (for Mr. 
CuNINGHAME GRAHAM): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty if he can 
state the date of the expiry of the con- 
tract for serge with Messrs. John Berry 
and Sons ? 

Tae SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) (who 
replied): The Admiralty at the present 
time has no contract with Messrs. John 
Berry and Sons. 


WEXFORD MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (for Mr. 
Taomas Heaty, Wexford, N.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if his 
attention has been drawn to a reply 
given toa deputation by the late Mr. 
Raikes, when he admitted that the 
Wexford commercial community had a 
substantial grievance in the inefficiency 
of their mail service, and promised to 
attach a sorting van to the mid-day 
mail train, and also to recommend the 
Treasury to grant a certain sum for the 
acceleration of said train; and if any 
steps have since been taken to fulfil the 
latter part of this promise ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: The late 
Postmaster General, I am informed, 
did express himself as desirous of 
accelerating the day mail train to and 
from Wexford, but the negotiations 
with the Railway Company were un- 
successful. By sorting the letters on 
the way, and revised arrangements for 
the delivery in Wexford, a considerable 
improvement has been effected ; but for 
an acceleration of the speed of the 
mail trains, the Railway Company ask 
& payment far in excess of what the 
receipts would justify. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN IRELAND. 

4 ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that representa- 
tions signed by ratepayers of the fol- 
lowing five electoral divisions, Borris in 
Ossory,Clonmore, Errill, Moneenalassa, 
Rathsaren,and Te mplebarry were lodged 
with the Roscrea Board of Guardians 
for the erection of twenty-three 
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labourers’ cottages ; that in March last 
the said Board by a majority, which 
was chiefly made up of ez- one 
Guardians decided on only buil 
four new cottages, giving as the a 
reason for rejecting the other nineteen 
“that the owners of the land from 
whom the sites were proposed to be 
taken objected”; and whether, con- 
sidering that thirteen of these cottages 
have been condemned by the medical 
sanitary officers as unfit for human 
habitation, the Local Government 
Board will, under the powers con- 
ferred on them by Section 4 of the 
Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1891, instruct 
their Inspector, when holding an 
inquiry into the four which have 
already been passed by the Roscrea 
Board, to also hold a local inquiry con- 
cerning the nineteen cottages which the 
said Guardians have rejected? 
*Mr. JACKSON: The facts are as 
stated in the first paragraph of the 
uestion. The Local Government 
ard have no information as to the 
names of the Guardians who voted in 
the majority. But in no case does the 
ground for rejecting a cottage as re- 
corded on the Minutes correspond with 
that quoted in the question, and the 
case of each cottage was considered 
separately. The Local Government 
Board are unable to say whether thir- 
teen of the existing cottages have been 
condemned. No complaints have been 
received by the Local Government 
Board from the persons who signed 
the representations rejected by the 
Guardians. In the absence of such 
complaint, they are not in a position to 
consider the suggestions in the last 
paragraph. 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE 
CLERKS AND WHIT MONDAY. 


Mr. PINKERTON (for Mr. 
McCarran): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he will give 
instructions that clerks in the Central 
Telegraph Office due to return from 
annual leave on Whit Monday, 6th 
June, shall be allowed to resume duty 
on Tuesday, 7th June, the Bank Holi- 
day being added to their annual leave? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON : The Central 
Telegraph Office is not closed on Whit 
Monday. All, therefore, that can be 
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done is to let as many as possible be off 
duty on that day, and to give to those 
who are not off duty a holiday on some 
other day, or else double pay. The 
question who shall take Whit Monday 
as a holiday is determined by ballot, 
and the balloting takes place before 
they leave for their holidays. It follows, 
therefore, that to let those who are due 
to return on that day absent themselves 
until the day following would give them 
an undue advantage over others. 


LICENSING OF MILITIA CANTEENS. 

Mr. FELL PEASE (York, W.R., 
Cleveland): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office under what 
rules or regulations special licences are 
granted by special permit from the War 
Office for keeping canteens while the 
Militia is training; if such canteens 
are permitted to be open on Sundays ; 
and on whose application one has been 
granted at Redcar ? 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : A canteen is licensed 
by the Local Authorities after the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State has been 
obtained. A canteen so licensed shou!d 
only be opened on Sundays during the 
usual hours; and no application has 
been made to the War Office as regards 
Redcar. These remarks do not apply 
to a canteen formed by a regiment for 
its own use, which does not require any 
special authority or licence. 


SHOOTING OF HOMING PIGEONS. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if 
his attention has been directed to the 
systematic shooting of homing pigeons, 
often very valuable birds, and if: he is 
aware that in many places the police 
do not render assistance in protecting 
such pigeons, deeming it no portion of 
their duty; and if he will give such 
instructions as will cause the police 
throughout the country to take the 
same interest in the protection of 
homing pigeons as in the preservation 
of partridges and pheasants ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir, I have 
no information to support the state- 
ments in the first paragraph of the 

uestion, or which calls for any official 
Circular to be addressed to Local 


Sir J. Fergusson 
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Authorities. It is not for me but for 
the Local Authorities to give instruc- 
tions, if any be required, to the police, 
who are under their control. 


FREDERICK HUMPHREY’S VACCINA- 
TION CASE. 


Mr. LOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if he is aware that, at the 
Rye Petty Sessions, held on the 30th 
December, 1891, Frederick Humphreys 
was fined 10s. and costs for not oat 
had his child vaccinated, which fine 
and costs he paid under protest, as he 
had not been served with a notice since 
a previous conviction for the same 
offence; and, as the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court has decided 
that a second conviction without a 
second notice is illegal, will he order 
the convicting justices to return to 
Frederick Humphreys the fine and 
costs imposed ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir, I am 
aware of the circumstances of the case 
to which the hon. Member refers. I 
presume that the hon. Member, when 
he speaks of a notice, means the: 
fresh order which the Queen’s Bench 
Division has decided must be made 
each time before proceedings are taken. 
This decision of the High Court was 
not given until February last; and 
previous decisions of the High Court 
supported the view which was generally 
taken by magistrates, and was followed 
in Humphreys’ case. I do not see any 
way to re-opening cases decided before 
the decision in ‘* Reg. v. Pink.”’ 


THE CLAREMORRIS AND COLLOONEY 
RAILWAY. 


Mr. JORDAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if an arrangement has yet 
been arrived at between the Govern- 
ment and the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway Company, in reference to the 
finishing and working of the Clare- 
morris and Collooney line ; and, if not 
yet, will he say if bam be any likeli- 

ood or possibility of perfecting the 
proposed contract with that line ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I understand the 
agreement hasbeen signed between the 
Treasury and the Company. 
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BARRACKS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. JORDAN: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
if the Government, in pursuance of 
their new policy, have yet succeeded 
in purchasing building ground in 
Londonderry on which to build the 
proposed new barracks; if so, will he 
state the cost of purchase per acre, and 
the whole amount ; and how that price 
compares with the cost at which ground 
might have been obtained in Ennis- 
killen ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The ground re- 
quired in Londonderry has not been 
purchased, so I fear I can give no in- 
formation as to the price. 

Mr. JORDAN: The Government 
never intended to purchase this land 
for the use of barracks. 

Mr. BRODRICK: This arrange- 
ment was made on military grounds, 
and the intention of the Government 
was to purchase land in the most desir- 
able position. 

Mr. JORDAN : Does the hon. Mem- 
ber know what is the upset price in 
Enniskillen ? 

I cannot answer 


Mr. BRODRICK : 
that question at all. 


AFFAIRS IN UGANDA. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs when the two Reports 
from Captain Lugard to the British 
East Africa Company, regarding 
Uganda, which have been promised 
to the House, wil! be presented; and 
whether Her Majesty's Government 
have any information, subsequent to 
the date of Captain Lugard’s Reports, 
bearing on the troubles reported to 
have existed in Uganda, which they 
can communicate to the House? And 
I should also like to ask him whether, 
as I hope he is, he is in a position to 
contradict a statement which has ap- 
peared in the papers this morning, re- 
porting a sanguinary conflict between 
Protestants and Catholics, in which the 
Protestants are reported to have used 
rifles supplied to them by the agent of 
the Company ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I have not 
seen the report to which the right hon. 
Gentleman refers. I presume it comes 
from the same source as former. reports 
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of the same character, a source which I 
described last week in reply to a ques- 
tion addressed to me by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
W. Harcourt). We have had no in- 
formation through the English sphere 
of influence from Uganda since the 
time of the outbreak of the troubles in 
Uganda, which, I believe, occurred 
about the end of January. The last 
reliable information from Uganda is of 
the 8th January, on which date Mr. 
Gibson left the place. He has now 
arrived at the coast with asmall number 
of Egyptian refugees and followers. A 
week before Mr. Gibson’s departure 
from Uganda Captain Lugard had re- 
turned there. He had fallen in with 
Selim Bey and one thousand of the 
troops formerly under Emin Pasha. 
The troubles at Uganda seem to have 
occurred at the end of January, and 
with regard to them we have at 
present no reports. The reports re- 
ferred to in the first paragraph of the 
question together with other papers 
will, it is hoped, be laid on the Table 
next week. 


Juries Act. 


THE COLOUR VISION REPORT. 
Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E., 
for. Sir H. Roscoz, Manchester, §.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the Report of the 
Colour Vision Committee of the Royal 
Society has been received ; and, if so, 
whether he will lay it upon the Table 
of the House ? 
*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Yes, Sir; I 
have received the Report, and will at 
once present it. 


THE JURIES ACT, 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
then, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, having regard 
to the circumstances of the repeal of 
the 22nd section of the Juries Act, 
1870, and to the great inconvenience 
and expense which petit jurors have to 
incur, he will introduce a Bill to provide 
for their remuneration ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): The matter is receiving the 
attention of the Government, with every 
desire to recognise this as a just griev- 
ance which requires consideration. As 
to the amount involved as a charge on 
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the Exchequer I cannot say, and it is 
impossible to deal with this matter by 
legislation in the course of the present 
Session. 


Business of 


DANGERS IN THE RIVER FERGUS. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, with re- 
ference to the fact that the Irish Board 
of Works have issued a notice caution- 
ing mariners when entering or leaving 
the River Fergus that, a breach — 
which the tide flows having been made 
in the Clare slob embankment, vessels 
coming within the influence of the 
current are liable to be drawn through 
the breach or to be stranded on the 
opposite shore, whether he is aware 
the Clare Castle Harbour Trustees 
have repeatedly since 26th Janu: 
last called the attention of the Boa: 
of Works to the dangerous condition of 
the river, owing to this breach, without 
any attention having been paid to their 
representation ; and what action is in- 
tended to be taken to secure the safe 
navigation of the river? 


Sm J. GORST: The terms of the 
notice cautioning mariners are given in 
the question. The Board of Works 
are advised that they can take no 
further steps than issue the notices 
referred to. 


Mr. COX: Will the Government 
take any action at all with respect to 
this matter, or as to the navigation of 
this river, the obstruction in which is 
entirely owing to the blundering and 
incapacity of the Irish Board of Works? 


Sm J. GORST: I think the hon. 
Member takes an unnecessarily strong 
view of this matter. It is only a 
current against which mariners are 
warned. 

Mr. COX: I do not think I take an 


exaggerated view of the case. The 
notice says that vessels are liable to be 


‘drawn into the breach or stranded on 


the opposite shore. 


Sm J. GORST: I think the hon. 
Member does exaggerate the importance 


of the affair. 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION. ~ 


Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, §.): 
On Question 21, Mr. Speaker, I had a 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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supplementary question to the Chief 
Secretary ; but as my hon. Friend has 
not put the question, I suppose accord- 
ing to your ruling on a previous occa- 
sion, the supplementary question is out 
of order. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury when, in view 
of the unusual arrear in which Supply 
now is, he proposes to enable the 
House to discharge its function of 
reviewing the conduct of the adminis- 
trative departments by regular oppor- 
tunities of considering the Estimates? 
And I hope he will allow me to remind 
him of what he said in the discussion 
on the subject on the 12th March as to 
te conienaae of discussions of this 
kind. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am con- 
scious of the advantage to which the 
hon. Gentleman refers, but I think 
it is inconvenient to interpose a 
discussion on the Estimates in the 
middle of a continuous debate upon 
legislation. When we have completed 
the stage of the more advanced Bills 
with which this House is now con- 
cerned we may proceed with Supply, 
and the hon. Gentleman will be able to 
discuss anything he desires. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the House will adjourn 
for the Whitsuntide Recess before or 
after Derby Day ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is some- 
what early to ask that question yet. 
If the hon. Member will put a question 
to me next week I shall be able to 
give him an answer. Perhaps it 
may be for the convenience of the 
House if I state that to-morrow the 
House will meet at a quarter past ten fo 
the purpose of receiving the Roy 
Assent to various Bills that have been 
passed. I also give notice that to- 
morrow I shall move that until the 
conclusion of the Clergy Discipline 
(Immorality) Bill, the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law have leave to sit every 
day during the Sitting, notwithstanding 
any adjournment of the House. 
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MOTION. 


NAVAL KNIGHTS OF WINDSOR BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given‘to bring in .a Bill to 
amend the existing constitution of the Naval 
Knights of Windsor.”—(Lord G. Hamilton.) 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : I wish the noble Lord 
would give us some explanation as to 
this Bill. It is somewhat unusual to 
bring in @ Bill of this kind at this period 
of the Session, and I hope there is 
nothing seriously wrong with the 
constitution of the Knights of Windsor. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: This is not 
a Bill of the first importance ; and if 
the hon. Gentleman will assent to this 
Motion, I will have a Memorandum 
attached to the Bill which will give 
all the information he desires. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Lord 
G. Hamilton, Mr. Forwood, and Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 359. } 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPERANNUATION ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 275.) 
COMMITTEE. 


(4.40.) Tae FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Bawrour, 
Manchester, E.): I beg to move— 

“That the Order for Committee be read, 

and disc and that the Bill be committed 
to a Select Committze,” 
This Motion is intended to give effect 
to an arrangement which was come to 
or both sides of the House to refer 
this Bill to the examination of a Select 
Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Order for the Committee on the 
Superannuation Acts Amendment (No. 2) Bill 
be read, and disc , and that the Bill be 
committed to a Select Committee.”—-(Mr. A. 


J. Balfour.) 
(4.41.) Generat FRASER (Lam- 


beth, N.): If this Bill is referred to a 
Select Committee I hope the right hon. 


[FOURTH SEBIES.] 
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Gentleman will take into consideration 
the hardship that it inflicts upon a 
certain class of people by certain words 
which are included in the Bill. They 


are—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The question is as 
to what tribunal this Bill shall be 
referred ; whetherit shall be considered 
in Committee of the whole House, or 
whether it shall go to a Select Com- 
mittee. The merits of the Bill are 
not under discussion, and the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is therefore out of 
order in discussing the merits of the 
Bill. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
do not see why this Bill should not be 
taken in Committee of the whole House. 
It has already been two nights in Com- 
mittee, and it was not discussed on the 
Second Reading at all. It was slipped 
through, as many Bills are, and 
we did not know its purport 
or effect. The moment it came 
before Committee its real object 
was discovered,. and it was openly 
charged against the Government that 
this was not a genuine Superannuation 
Bill. We think this matter should be 
brought to the knowledge of the public 
and not shut up in a Select Committee. 
Of course, the right hon. Gentleman 
has got his majority, and he can force 
a Division, but I think he ought not to 
alter the course of business in this 
way. We want this matter openly 
thrashed out, and not relegated toa 
Committee, the majority of whom would 
be paid Ministers, who would be only 
too glad to assist the right hon. Gentle- 
man in his schemes. You, Mr. Speaker, 
have already expressed a strong opinion 
on this practice which is springing up 
of taking Bills from the Committee of 
the whole House and referring them to 
Select Committees. You have said 
that the practice was unusual, and I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow this matter to be discussed in a 
Committee of the whole House. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): Perhaps as I made the 
suggestion that this Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee I may 
be allowed to explain my position. 
The hon. Member is not quite right in 
saying that the Bill was in Committee 
two nights. It was only in Committee 
one night, and hon. Members who were 
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present will recollect that a number of 
— were put to the Treasury, 
and some rather discordant answers 
were given as to the working 
of the Bill. We were quite at a 
loss to understand to what class of 
officers the Bill would extend, and I 
submitted that as this subject was 
inquired into two or three years ago by 
a Royal Commission which was presided 
over by the hon. Member for Blackpool 
(Sir M. White Ridley), but this particula: 
question was not raised, there should 
be a full inquiry into the facts. The 
First Lord of the Treasury agreed, and 
I have no doubt the Select Committee 
will be now composed, not as the hon. 
Gentleman thinks, but of independent 
Members of the House. When thx 
Select Committee has examined thx 
matter, it will have to come before a 
Committee of the whole House, and w« 
shall then have the whole facts before 
us and know exactly to whom the 
Bill refers. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I should 
like to say a few words why I consider 
that it is not desirable that this Bill 


should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that the Select Com- 
mittee would not take anything from 
the power of the House to deal with: 
this Bill afterwards; but whatever doubt 
there may be as to what is in the Bill, 
there is no doubt that it will affect 
Resident Magistrates, because afte: 
much pressure we obtained a distinct 
assurance to that effect from the 
Secretary to the Treasury. We know 
for certain that whoever else is affected 
by this Bill, it affects Resident Magis- 
trates, and that being so I would ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
there is really at this stage of the Session, 
and in the present condition of public 
business, any chance of passing through 
the House a Bill that proposes to 
confer benefits which they are not 
entitled to at present upon gentlemen 
with whom a large portion of this 
House is notin sympathy. It is merely 
fastening upon Members of this House 
a useless and laborious service which can 
have nolegislative effect, and I hope hon. 
Members will assist us in resisting 
this proposal to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler . 









(4.47.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We 
put the Bill forward in the House 
rightly or wrongly as a simple measure 
of justice to a certain number of 
officials, some of whom undoubtedly 
are Resident Magistrates. The Bill 
does not apply to Resident Magistrates 
as Resident Magistrates, but there cer- 
tainly are Resident Magistrates to 
whom it does apply. Our opinion, as 
I have said, is that this is simply a 
measure of justice, and the intention is 
that when the persons affected under 
this Bill claim a pension, the Treasury 
should be honourably bound to give it 
them. If our view is right, this Bill 
ought to be passed without delay ; if 
our view is wrong, the wrongness of it 
can be effectively showa before a Select 
Committee. I submit that a Select 
Committee is the proper place for the 
details of the measure to be thrashed 
out. 
(4.48.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
It is perhaps neediess to say that there 
are different views of justice in different 
quarters of this House, and it is well 
known that a majority of the Members 
from Ireland are not disposed to con- 
sent to any increase in the emoluments 
or pensions of the Resident Magistrates 
without very serious and minute in- 
quiry into the grounds of that proposed 
inerease. Our feeling in regard to the 
present Motion is that if the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee, on 
which the Irish Members will be but 
sparsely represented, facilities for 
effective discussion after the Bill re- 
turns will be greatly restricted, because 
the House is likely to be guided by the 
decision of the Committee. If this had 
been a non-contentious Bill, with re- 
gard to which there had been a general 
assent, I should not have objected to 
the matter being referred to a Select 
Committee; but the First Lord of the 
Treasury must admit that a Bill which 
deals in any way with Resident Magis- 
trates is necessarily contentious in the 
highest degree. No doubt, however, 
the question is affected by the 
fact that after this Committee has 
dealt with the Bill it will come 
before a Committee of the whole 
House ; and considering the view 
expressed by the right hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
and considering the fact that we 
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shall still have an opportunity of 
dealing with this Bill in Com- 
mittee of the whole House, I am 
disposed to advise my colleagues not 
to prolong this discussion, on one con- 
dition. That condition is, that as the 
only contentious question involved in 
this Bill relates to officials in Ireland, 
the Committee should be so constituted 
as to give special representation to the 
Irish Members, and that they should 
not be represented merely according to 
strict arithmetical proportion. If 
the Leader of the House is prepared to 
accept that understanding, which is, I 
think, reasonable, it would meet our 
views ; otherwise we shall have no 
security that our views will be brought 
forward effectively before the Com- 
mittee. 

(4.53.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
have no right to speak again except by 
leave of the House, but the hon. Mem- 
ber has addressed a direct question to 
me. He says that the only contentious 


point raised in this Bill is one on which 
the Irish Members feel strongly, and 
‘therefore they ought to have exceptional 
representation on the Select Committee 


which is to examine into this Bill. I 
think, in the first place, that is a proposal 
of an altogether unusual character, and 
in the second place the subject can be 
debated quite well inCommittee. But 
it must not be thought that the only 
controversial matter in the Bill centres 
round the Resident Magistrates. I 
recollect that the Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Storey) raised very strong 
objections to that part of the Bill which 
relates to Indian Civil Servants, and 
several Members objected to the Bill 
because they thought it would increase 
the pensions of Governors in India and 
elsewhere. Therefore, the hon. Member 
is not quite right when he says that the 
objections came only from one quarter. 
I think the hon. Member will feel that 
this understanding would form a serious 
precedent. I hope he will noé press it. 


Question put. 


(4.55.) The House divided :—Ayes 
233 ; Noes 74.—(Div. List, No. 135.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 174.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


(5.8.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I deeply regret that the illness of my 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Derry (Mr. J. McCarthy) prevents him 
submitting to the House the Motion for 
the rejection of this Bill, of which he 
first gave notice. The duty has fallen 
upon me, ard I hope that I shall 
be able to convince any Member 
of this House, who is disposed to take 
an impartial view of the principle 
declared by the Government themselves 
to be essential to Local Government, 
as defined in their Bills for England and 
Scotland, that this Bill should be re- 
jected. I observe with some surprise that 
the Leader of the House has contented 
himself with moving the Second Read- 
ing of this phenomenal Bill by gesture. 
I should have thought that this being 
the stage when the principle of the 
Bill is at issue the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have chosen the earliest 


moment for expounding in detail, and 


defending with energy, the principles 
and provisions of the Bill. Sir, we 
have been warned, and the country has 
been warned, I may say in lurid 
rhetoric, that if we do not accept this 
settlement of the case of Ireland and 
should prefer another Bill which we 
shortly expect to have before the House, 
we may look out for horrid war. Con- 
sidering that the alternative to the 
acceptance of this Bill, which is 
presented to our minds, is that 
the Prime Minister and his allies, 
wherever they may be found, will 
take up arms against the future 
Government of the Queen, I should 
have thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman at the earliest moment of 
making this Motion would have 
thought no energy too great to expend 
on the task of showing that this Bill, 
as a settlement of the case of Ireland, 
should be preferred to any other. 
However that may be, there is one 
charge we often make against the 
Government in this House to which 
they are not open on this occasion. 
We have frequently had to charge this 
Government with rushing Bills in the 
House of Commons; no one can charge 
them with attempting to rush this 
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Bill. The right hon. Gentleman is in 
no unseemly hurry to make progress 
with the present measure. I cannot 
call to mind an instance, and I doubt 
if the most experienced veteran in 
British politics, the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
whose Parliamentary memory runs 
back for half a century or more, can in- 
stance a case where a Government, 
having introduced the principal mea- 
sure of the Session in the middle of 
February, did not ask the House to give 
it a Second Reading till nearly the end 
of May. Moreover, Sir, Members of 
all Parties are allowed to understand 
that if the Second Reading of this Bill 
should pass no further progress will be 
asked. If that be so, we are at the 
present moment engaged in a question- 
able use of the time of the House of 
Commons. I venture to speculate that 
if the First Lord of the Treasury had 
his choice this measure would never 
have come before us. The right hon. 
Gentleman is the victim of necessity ; 
he bears in mind, and the country bears 
in mind, that when the Tory Party six 
years ago went before the electors | 
of Great Britain it was on two 
particular pledges that they obtained 
the mandate which called them 
into power. One was that they 
would not enact coercion for Ire- 
land; that promise has been broken. 
The other pledge was that they would 
give Local Government ; that promise 
has not been kept. The right hon. 
Gentleman and his Party will presently 
have to face the electors of the country ; 
and though they may hope to get rid 
of the effect of one broken promise, | 
they feel that to come before the | 
country with two violated pledges | 
would break the back of any Party. It | 
is under the stress of this imperative | 
pressure, and in order to make a 
parade and go through the form of 

appearing to keep the second of these | 
pledges, that this Motion has been 
made. I have no doubt that if the right 
hon. Gentleman were not under such 
imperative pressure the House of Com- 
mons would never have been troubled 
with this Bill. I say so fortwo reasons : 
The heads of the Tory Party have 
taught their followers by repeated 
lessons that coercion is the right thing, 
the only thing for the Hottentots of 


Mr. Sexton 
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Ireland. The more stalwart Members of 
the Tory Party, whose minds do not 
move so rapidly as those of their leaders, 
fail to see why Ireland should now have 
anything else. The pupils persist in 
remembering the lesson which the 
teachers would have forgotten. There is 
another reason which besets the Go- 
vernment with peculiar difficulty in 
regard to this or any scheme of Local 
Government in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman has made coercion the 
permanent law of Ireland. Elective 
government, whether local or general, 
pre-supposes a foundation of civil 
liberty, and you can no _ more 
found a satisfactory or permanent 
scheme of elective Local Government 
upon the statutory régime which you 
have created in Ireland, than you can 
build a fortress on a swamp. It may 
be said that there is a lull in the 
coercive government of Ireland at 
present. Why is there a lull? Be- 
cause the Government are living in 
fear of the electors, because they wish 
coercion to be forgotten when making 
an appeal to the country, because they 
know they enacted coercion in violation 
of a public pledge, and they are anxious 
that that pledge and the breach of it 
should be forgotten. Is there any 
other reason for a lull except that the 
Government are in fear of the electors, 
and desire their coercion régime to be 
forgotten ? Why was the Coercion Act 
passed? It was passed because land- 
lords wished to obtain fancy prices 
for their land, because the people 
established popular organisations to 
resist the demand, and because evicted 
farms could not be let. The state of 
Ireland at the present moment—in 
spite of official boasts—is in all funda- 
mental aspects exactly the same as 
when the Coercion Act was passed. 
The landlords, by individual action or 
combination, are pressing for exorbitant 
prices for the land ; the people main- 
tain their popular organisations to 
resist the demand, and_ evicted 
farms are not taken. The state 
of Ireland is the same, from the point 
of view of the interest of the Tory 
Party, as in 1887; and I have no doubt, 
if the Tory Party by any contrivance 
should win its way back to power, that 
after the General Election we should 
return to the régime of 1887, we should 
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resume the interrupted ‘‘ twenty years 
of resolute government,’ we should have 
proclamations all over Ireland, both 
ordinary and special; we should have 
bayonetting, baténing, and, perhaps, 
shooting in the streets, the dispersion 
of meetings by force, and the torturing 
of men to death in prison, as men were 
tortured in prison a few years ago 
under the régime of the right hon. 
Gentleman. We should have Tullamore 
and Mitchelstown in Ireland over again, 
with all that those names portend. I 
ask any hon. Member whether it is 
conceivable that such a coercive 
system—in which the fundamental 
rights of the citizen which are guarded 
as sacred in every part of Great Britain, 
the right of a free Press, of public meet- 
ing, of association and combination, are 
held at the mercy of a single official of 
the Crown—is it conceivable that such 
a system should work side by side with 
any system of local self-government in 
Ireland? I think it is not conceivable. 
In England and Scotland the County 
Councils are the masters of the police ; 
in Ireland the police need nct hesitate 
to snub the County Council. If a 


County Councillor in Ireland addressing 


his constituents ventured to use lan- 
guage which offended the ears of the 
Resident Magistrate the police need not 
hesitate to shoot. Or if a man said that 
the Standing Joint Committee had 
brought the business of the county to 
a dead-lock, or protested against his 
removal from office by two Justices, 
on a matter of opinion rather than of law 
or vrinciple, he might be indicted for 
conspiracy to intimidate the Standing 
Joint Committee, or for inciting to 
a breach of the law. ‘‘ Local Govern- 
ment and no coercion” was your cry 
in 1886, and that was at least an in- 
telligible cry ; but ‘* Local Government 
and coercion” is mere nonsense, 
because Local Government is incon- 
sistent with the idea of coercion, and 
incompatible with it in practice. But, 
Sir, for the purpose of this Debate, 1 
am willing to forget for the moment 
that there is such a question as Home 
Rule; to ignore the fact that a free 
Constitution does not exist in Ireland ; 
to imagine that coercion has not been 
applied to the Irish people, and to 
found my case on the proposition— 
which I shall be able to prove—that 


{19 May, 1892} 
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from the point of view of the Govern- 
ment themselves, and testing the Bill 
by the principles they have laid down 
as essential to Local Government, and 
which they have adopted in England 
and Scotland, this Bill must be rejected 
by the House. Our position on the 
Irish question is well understood ; we 
demand a Legislature for Ireland, and 
we say that only an Irish Legislature 
with its knowledge and sympathy can 
ever fit even the local administration of 
Irish counties to the interests and 
necessities of the Irish people. But I 
will put that aside for the limited 
purposes of this Debate. Let me 
now, by two or three instances 
taken from the Bill, indicate to 
the House the audacious partisan 
bias of the measure. The Govern- 
ment propose, while nominally, with- 
drawing all fiscal functions from the 
Grand Juries, to leave the absolute 
power of levying upon the county rate 
compensation for malicious injuries to 
every Grand Jury in Ireland. These 
Grand Juries are saturated with social 
and political prejudices, and we know, 
by accumulated experience which 
stands beyond denial, that an Irish 
Grand Jury thinks any evidence good 
enough, and no claim for damages too 
high when the applicant in the case of 
malicious injury is able to satisfy it 
that he has made himself obnoxious to 
the people. I say that to continue to 
leave that important and delicate 
function in the hands of a body of a 
non - judicial and violently partisan 
character when a general re-settlement 
of the question is being made, is against 
common sense. The second instance 
I give of the partisan spirit of the Bill 
relates to the treatment that the 
Government proposes for the Cities of 
Belfast and Dublin. A remarkable 
sentence was quoted yesterday which 
had been used by Mr. Lowe many years 
ago. Hesaid— 

“ He could not accom an al for 
the extension of woes eg be ha shabby 
expedients for taking it away.” 

This Bill professes to provide for the 
extension of popular liberty; but it is 
from beginning to end, an intricate anc 
ingenious network of shabby expedients 
for rendering it mnugatory. How 
do you deal with the City of Bel- 
fast ? The general principle of 
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the Bill is that every person quali- 
fied to be a Parliamentary elector, 
and paying the local rate, shall possess 
the franchise for the purposes of this 
Bill. You propose that such should 
be the franchise in every county and 
every horough with two exceptions. 
Let me tell you what these exceptions 
are. You except the Borough of Belfast. 
Why do you except the Borough of Bel- 
fast? In the Borough of Belfast there 
are thousands of persons who would 
be enfranchised by the general principle 
of the Bill, because, although you have 
passed a special Act for Belfast which 
renders the municipal franchise in that 
city wider than in any other city in 
Ireland, there are in Belfast 70,000 
Roman Catholics—one-fourth of the 
et are not permitted to 
ave one representative on the Municipal 
Council, but are ousted from the civic 
life of the city by a system of jerry- 
mandering the wards, and the Govern- 
ment, remembering that, have the 
audacity to come forward and enact 
that the franchise of Belfast should 
continue as at present. Why? Be- 


cause the Corporation of Belfast at this 
moment is exclusively Tory; and if you 
placed Belfast on a level with every 
other city in Ireland, the Nationalist 
minority, excluded and outlawed in the 
civic sense, might find some voice upon 


it. But you also exclude the City of 
Dublin. Now, the City of Dublin at 
this moment has a very exclusive 
franchise. In Dublin there are 40,000 
Parliamentary electors, but only 6,000 
or 7,000 burgesses. Will the House 
believe that in a Bill which affects to 
give to every Irishman the franchise 
for municipal affairs on the Parlia- 
mentary basis, the Government pro- 

ses that in Dublin out of 40,000 

arliamentary electors the municipal 
electors shall be limited to 6,000. 
What is the explanation of it? 
Can any hon. Member suggest a 
rational explanation? I can find no 
other reason than this, that the fran- 
chise in Belfast, which is not quite so 
wide as the franchise of the Bill, shall 
remain in the future as it is at present, 
in order that the Corporation of Bel- 
fast may continue to be a Tory 
preserve, and that the exclusive 
franchise in Dublin, admitting only 
one out of every five of those who 


Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 
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would be affected by the Bill, should 
remain as it is in order that the Tory 
minority in the Corporation of Dublin 
may not be disturbed. I ask the House 
to judge in these two instances whether 
the spirit of the Bill is a spirit of im- 
partiality ora spirit of common decency 
in dealing with the affairs of the lo- 
calities in Ireland. I notice another 
peculiar circumstance. Thereis to bea 
cumulative vote in the counties, and 
there is to be none in the boroughs. 
Why does this difference exist? I 
imagine simply for this cause, that in 
twenty-eight out of the thirty-two 
Irish counties, there is a Tory minority, 
for the interests of which the Govern- 
ment are concerned; and there is only 
one borough in which the cumulative 
vote could have a material effect, and 
that is the City of Belfast. It might 
have the consequence of allowing 
the 70,000 outlawed Roman Catholics 
of that city some voice in the City 
Council. I commend to the House, 
and to all impartial Members in it, the 
question whether a Bill can be regarded 
as otherwise than a shamelessly parti- 
san Bill which leaves the compensa- 
tion for malicious injuries in the hands 
of the Grand Juries, which leaves Bel- 
fast and Dublin in their present condi- 
tion whereas every other borough in 
Ireland isto have a franchise under the 
Bill, and which proposes to establish a 
cumulative vote in the counties where 
it may affect the Tory minority, and 
does not apply it to the boroughs, 
in one of the principal ones of which 
the City of Belfast, the Nationalist 
minority is concerned. Now, when I 
ask what are the principles which 
should mould this Bill I do not go so far 
as the famous speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington (Lord R. 
a. He said the local govern- 
ment to be given to Ireland should be 
equal and similar to the local govern- 
ment to be given to England and Scot- 
land. I do not dwell upon the 
numerous, I may say the innumerable, 
pledges in that sense and to that effect 
which have been given by Members of 
the Party opposite. I go back no 
further than the Royal Speech at the 
opening of the present Session. That 
speech was dictated by the Ministers of 
the Crown, and for the policy pro- 
nounced in that Speech they are respon- 
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sible to this House. I fix them with 
that responsibility, and I say that, 
limiting myself to the view of that 
responsibility alone, this Bill cannot be 
accepted. For what does the Govern- 
ment say in the Royal Speech delivered 
at the opening of the Session? They 
told the House that proposals would 
be laid before us for applying to Ireland 
the general principles affecting local 
government which have already been 
adopted in Great Britain. This Bill is 
the proposal referred to in the Royal 
Speech ; and the question is whether 
or not this Bill proposes to apply to 
Ireland the general principles already 
adopted in Great Britain. What was 
the first general principle adopted for 
Great Britain? It was that the fran- 
chise of the Bill was withdrawn from 
no person upon whom the Bill con- 
ferred it. The English and Scottish 
Acts declare that every person qualified 
to be a Parliamentary elector who pays 
a local rate shall have a vote on the 
question of local government; and 
from no person to whom the franchise 
has been given has the franchise been 
withdrawn. But in the case of Ireland, 
by one of these shabby expedients, 
you propose to withdraw it from tens 
of thousands of persons throughout the 
country who contribute to the rates. 
How do you do that ? You propose that 
Rule 26 of the Ballot Act shall not 
apply to elections under this Act. 

hat practical consequence is shrouded 
in the legal terms of that phrase? 
That the public officer in Ireland, 
the presiding officer at the county 
election, will refuse to take from 
any voter a declaration of  in- 
ability to read, and will refuse 
to mark the voting paper of any 
elector who comes before him. It 
comes to this: that in England and 
Scotland a man who pays his county 
rate and who is not able to read will 
be enabled to vote—as I think he ought 
to be so enabled, because if a man 
contributes to the county rate the 
question is not whether the man 
can read or not; the question is 
whether, having contributed to the 
county rate, he has a right in 
justice and in common sense to enjoy 
& voice in the matter of the spending 
of his money; but whilst in England 
and in Scotland every man who con- 
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tributes to the rate and is qualified 
to vote at a Parliamentary election 
enjoys the vote whether he can read or 
not, you propose for Ireland that the 
presiding officer will refuse to mark 
the paper. More than that, you have 
established for Ireland such a cum- 
brous and perplexing franchise, that 
whereas in England an elector votes 
for one candidate, and one candidate 
only, an elector in Ireland will be 
obliged not only to read, but be able to 
write and to exercise some arithmetical 
knowledge, because he will have to 
divide the vote between the rival can- 
didates and mark his paper accordingly. 
The practical effect of the proposal of 
the Government will be this: whereas 
in England and Scotland every elector 
will be absolutely free to vote and will 
be enabled to vote by the action of the 
presiding officer, you impose upon 
Ireland an educational test, a novel 
and special educational test, which ex- 
tends not only to reading, but also to 
writing and arithmetic. I protest 
against the gross injustice of accepting 
the illiterate where every possible 
facility has been given for public educa- 
tion, and excluding by a novel educa- 
tional test tens of thousands of men, 
contributors tothe rates, in a country 
where public education has been ham- 
pered in the first place by the ill- 
judged character of your primary system 
there, and in the second place by the 
poverty of the people. I contend, 
then, with confidence that the general 
principles which have been alread 

applied to England and Scotland wit 

respect to the franchise have been 
violated in this regard with respect to 
Ireland. What was the second general 
principle? The constituencies in Eng- 
land and Scotland were defined by 
Public Bodies, upon rules inserted in 
the Statutes. The constituencies in 
Scotland were defined by the Boundary 
Commissioners, whose names were in- 
serted in the Bill, and were therefore sub- 
ject to the scrutiny and approval of the 
House. The constituencies in England 
were defined in the boroughs by the 
Corporation, and in the counties by the 
Quarter Sessions. All these authorities 
were strictly bound, by rules inserted in 
the Statute under which they act, to 
have regard, when fixing a division, to 
area, to valuation, to the distribution of 
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the people, to the pursuits of the 
people, to the existence of urban and 
rural communities, and to equality of 
population. What course do you 
pursue in Ireland? Do you appoint 
Commissioners by the Bill; do you 
entrust the defining of the con- 
stituencies to any Public Body? No, 
Sir, the Lord Lieutenant, an official of 
the Tory Party, is to have absolute 

wer in the matter. What will the 

rd Lieutenant do? There is nota 
syllable of direction given to the Lord 
Lieutenant by the Bill. He is not asked 
to have regard to area, nor to valuation, 
nor to the pursuits of the people, nor to 
the existence of urban and rural com- 
munities, nor to equality of population. 
He is asked to have regard to nothing 
but his own mere will and pleasure ; 
and what will the Lord Lieutenant 
do? Of course the Lord Lieutenant 
will take his telescope, and spy every 
county and borough for the minority of 
his friends, and there fix his view— 
upon any spot where there is a Tory 
minority. He has the power to say 
what number of Councillors there 
shall be for each division; he has 
the power even to say whether a 
county shall be divided at all, and he 
may leave a county undivided if that 
shall be his pleasure. The next 
proceeding of the Lord Lieutenant 
will be to ascertain the number of 
the minority, and then to fix the 


Local Government 


divisions with sole regard to the in- 


terests of that minority and to no other 
public interest, and to fix the number 
of Councillors of that division so that 
by the highly artificial mode of cumu- 
lative vote the minority, whatever it 
may be in that county shall be 
assured of representation. I do not 
object to any fair or rational scheme 
of representation of the minority in 
Ireland or any other country. I 
should be glad to see them represented 
everywhere; I should be sorry to see 
them unrepresented anywhere; but I 
do object, and object with all my force, 
to # aye, not in the hands of a Public 
Body, but in the hands of a Tory official 


bound by no instruction, as the Public 
Bodies are in England and in Scotland, 
but free to act upon his own caprice or 
upon his sense of the interests of his 
Party—I do object to placing in 
his hands a power which will enable, 


Mr. Seaton 
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which will tempt him, which, I may 
say, will compel him to define all the 
divisions, and to parcel out the whole 
of the country, not having regard to the 
matters I have mentioned, but for the 
purpose of procuring representation for 
a simple minority. I submit that by 
not naming Commissioners or Public 
Bodies in the Bill to fix the boun- 
daries and divisions, by not giving 
any instruction as to how the 
boundaries are to be fixed, and by 
leaving the question of the divisions of 
the counties and the representation 
of each division to the unchecked dis- 
cretion of the Lord Lieutenant, with- 
out any expression upon any of these 
points which are required in the case of 
England and Scotland, the second 
general principle applied to these 
countries has been set aside. The next 
general principle applied to England 
and Scotland is that every elector shall 
vote for one candidate and no more. 
Why has that principle been departed 
from in the case of Ireland? The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
eulogised it in his speech on the intro- 
duction of the Bill as a stupid thing 
which had been done before. I submit 
that this isa stupid thing which has - 
not been done before. The cumulative 
franchise has been applied to one 
limited matter in this country. It has 
been applied with dubious and, I 
think, unsatisfactory results to the 
Department of primary education ; but 
I have never heard of any attempt 
to apply this highly cumbrous and 
perplexing vote to the local adminis- 
tration of any country whatever. I 
say it is a cumbrous and perplexing 
vote, not easily apprehended by the 
mass of the people, and I protest that 
you should not make such an experi- 
ment in Ireland when you have not 
made it in England or Scotland, and 
that you should not make it in pursuit 
of an illusory idea. I say you are pro- 
posing to apply this cumulative franchise 
in pursuit of an illusory idea, for 
in three parts of Ireland—and I speak 
I may say from personal knowledge— 
the minority of the friends of the Go- 
vernment is so slight that the most 
ingenious and artificial mode of voting 
which you may devise will have no 
material effect ; and in the other fourth 
part of Ireland the relative strength of 
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the two parvies is such that you will 
achieve no other effect by the most 
complicated system of cumulative 
voting than you could have achieved 
with simplicity and ease by any fair 
division of the counties. The next 
general principle refers to the manage- 
ment of the police. In England and 
in Scotland the principle has been 
applied that an essential part of elective 
local government is the management 
of the police. In England and in Scot- 
land by your Acts the County Councils 
are masters of the police; in Ireland 
unquestionably the police will be the 
masters of the County Councils. What 
was said in the Debate on the intro- 
duction of the Bill by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Ways 
and Means? That the scheme of this 
Bill is a scheme of transfer of power 
from one Local Authority to another ; 
and he said the police in England had 
been subject to the Local Authority, 
and the police in Ireland are not. Well, 
the police in England have been subject 
tothe Justices, the Justices are appointed 
and removable by the Crown, and | 
should say that the police in that way 


were subject to the Imperial authority. 
But, however that may be, there is a 
proposal in the English Act to transfer 
to the County Councils under certain 


conditions all the powers of any Depart- 
ment of State, and even of Her Majesty 
in Council. I say, therefore, there is 
nothing that I have seen in the general 
principle of your legislation to prevent 
the transfer of the control of the 
management of the police to the Local 
Authorities in Ireland. You may say 
the localities contribute to pay the 
police in England. They do; but if you 
exact excessive revenue from Ireland, 
and if you choose to apply a million 
and a half of that revenue every year to 
paying the police, I say that every 
penny of the money that pays the Irish 

lice is Irish, and that the particular 
orm or mode—whether you levy that 
money by way of Imperial taxation or 
by way of local rates—cannot enter 
into the question. By right the locali- 
ties in Ireland ought to have, if not a 
decisive voice, at least a share in the 
management of that money ; and I sub- 
mit that not even for a moment can a 
scheme of Local Government for Ireland 
be considered by Irish Members 
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as an acceptable basis for dealing 
with that question which ignores the 
essential and fundamental matter of the 
management of the police. The next 
general principle applied to England 
and Scotland has been this, that the 
local control shall be genuine, shall be 
real, shall be effective. I have carefully 
read the English Act and the Scottish 
Act, and I conclude that the local con- 
trol exercised by the County Councils 
in England and Scotland is of a genuine, 
real, and effective character. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The Standing Joint 
Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will come to the 
Standing Joint Committee in a minute. 
But I declare after the most careful 
study of this Bill that the County 
Council in Ireland will be nothing 
more than the serf, the drudge, the 
scullion of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee. I cannot imagine that any 
Nationalist elector in Ireland would 
care to vote for a man to act as he 
would have to act under the conditions 
contemplated in this Bill ; and I cannot 
imagine any man of spirit and sense ac- 
cepting election under the conditions 
contemplated by the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman interjected an inter- 
ruption as to the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee, the suggestion evidently being 
that the powers of the County Council 
are limited as much in England and 
Scotland by the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee as they were likely to be in 
Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My remark 
was simply in reference to some words 
used by the hon. Gentleman, which 
appeared to me to convey that the 
police in England and Scotland were 
controlled by the County Councils. I 
pointed out that they were not con- 
trolled by the County Councils but by 
the Standing Joint Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am _ perfectly 
aware of the arrangement in the 
English and Scottish Acts as regards 
the control of the police; but I am 
saying for the moment that the control 
of the County Councils in England and 
Scotland is genuine, real, and effective. 
Unquestionably in regard to the police I 
assert this, that the County Council in 
England and Scotland, apart from the 
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Justices and the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee, has a special kind of authority 
of its own. It may be said that 
the Standing Joint Committee 
in England exists entirely for the pur- 
poses of the police. True, it has 
some other functions relating to county 
officers, but they are of a minor charac- 
ter. They have no financial import- 
ance ; and the conclusion is this, that 
the English County Council, except in 
the one matter of the police, in regard 
to which its powers are somewhat 
limited, has, so far as local authority 
is concerned, uncontrolled administra- 
tion in every matter of finance—in fact, 
in the whole sphere of administration 
confided to it by the statute. What is 
the case in Scotland? The Standing 
Joint Committee consists of seven 
County Councillors, seven Commis- 
sioners of Supply, and the Sheriff of 
the county. The Sheriff in Scotland is 
a permanent judicial officer. He is not 
more closely connected with the Com- 
missioners of Supply than with the 
County Council ; his partiality as 
between the representatives of these 


_bodies is something that cannot be 


assumed. At any rate, this proposal 
of a Joint Committee for Scotland was 
forced upon the acceptance of the 
Scottish Members by the English vote ; 
and am I to be told that the imposition 
of the authority of the Standing Joint 
Committee upon the Scottish County 
Councils against the wish of the Scot- 
tish Members is any reason whatever 
that the Irish Members should accept 
such a provision for Ireland? Moreover, 
in Scotland the landlord pays the bulk 
of the rates; but the landlord may be 
said to pay none of the rates in Ireland. 
The exceptions are insignificant and 
rare. I should like to ask the Attorney 
General if he would make a calculation 
and tell us, out of every pound paid for 
county cess in any county in Ireland, 
how much is paid by the man who 
would elect seven County Councillors, 
and who would be represented by the 
seven Grand Jurors and the Sheriff, 
who would out-vote and over-ride 
the representatives of the people? In 
Scotland the owner pays the bulk of the 
rate, and has a right which he cannot 
retend to in Ireland. Yet even in Scot- 
and the Standing Joint Committee has a 
power of control which is trivial when 


Mr. Sexton 
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compared with that which is proposed 
for Ireland. In Scotland the Joint 
Committee deals with police, which is 
excluded frem the Irish scheme; it 
deals also with capital expenditure and 
with borrowing power; but beyond 
that it has no power of interference 
with or control over the action of the 
County Council. I think I have made 
plain to the House, both in regard to 
England and to Scotland, what degree 
of authority in regard to the County 
Council is given to the Standing Joint 
Committee. Now let me endeavour 
to give the House an idea of the base 
and contemptible function assigned to 
the County Council in Ireland, havi 
regard to the powers to be conferr 
on the Joint Committee. First, how 
is the Standing Joint Committee to be 
constituted in Ireland? Itis to consist 
of seven County Councillors, seven 
Grand Jurors, and the Sheriff of the 
county. The Sheriff of the county isa 
person allied by social class with the 
members of the Grand Jury. He 
nominates the Grand Jury; and you, 
who sometimes compliment us by call- 
ing us a shrewd and quick-witted race, 
expect us actually to tolerate a pro- 
posal by which, in regard to rating 
almost wholly paid by the occupier, 
and only to an infinitesimal extent 
ever paid by any landlord, we shall 
submit to have our seven representa- 
tives upon the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee at any time, upon any question, 
out-voted by the Sheriff of the county 
and seven men of his own nomination. 
The proposal is ridiculous and absurd. 
Now let me recite to the House the 
matters on which the County Council 
would be helpless to act unless the 
Sheriff and his seven wise men of the 
Grand Jury were willing to give them 
leave. The County Council could not 
make any capital expenditure ; and we 
learn from the Scotch Act—which is 
more precise than the Irish Bill—that 
this capital expenditure includes— 


“ The erection or enlargement of any build- 
ing ; the making or widening of any road ; the 
construction or improvement of any bridge; 
any work of drainage, any water supply, or 
the acquisition of any land or any right to 
land, or interest in land, or servitude in regard 
to land for any purpose of capital work.” 


Now, looking to the fact that you 
propose to found in a country which 
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has hitherto been so grossly neglected 
a Local Authority representative of the 
electors, the people who pay the 
money, I do submit it is fantastically 
absurd that in regard to the erection 
or improvement of any building, the 
making or widening of any road, the 
construction or improvement of any 
bridge, and so forth, the people of the 
county and their representatives should 
be subjected to the will of eight land- 
lords, in regard to whom I must again 
emphasise the fact that the landlords do 
not pay the money. The landlords, 
broadly speaking, in Ireland only pay 
the county cess as occupiers, and for 
the farthing in the pound of the county 
cess which they pay as occupiers they 
have the cumulative franchise the same 
as everybody else, and are at liberty to 
employ it So much for capital ex- 
penditure, but without the consent of 
the eight landlords the County Council 
cannot undertake any capital liability. 
Ido not understand what is the prac- 
tical distinction between capital expen- 
diture and capital liability, but I sup- 
pose there is an important distinction. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 


IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
Guarantee. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Chief Secretary 
suggests that capital liability would 
robably mean guarantee. No doubt 
it would if guarantee were not also 


mentioned. Without the consent of 
the eight landlords the County Council 
cannot give any guarantee. Have we 
heard of anything more frequently in 
recent years than that Ireland is in 
need of much development in regard to 
communication? The First Lord of the 
Treasury takes pride that he has initiated 
a system of improved communication 
in the West of Ireland. That system 
might need to be further developed. 
There are other parts of Ireland in 
need of lines of railway and of tram- 
way; but unless the County Council 
can secure the assent of the Sheriff and 
his seven co-landlords they would not 
be at liberty to give a guarantee for the 
construction of any line of railway or 
tramway in their county, though the 
burden would eventually fall upon 
them and the people they represent. 
Nay more, they could not give a 
guarantee for the cost of the enlarge- 
ment of any industrial school, and 
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they could not give an undertaking to 
repair a road not previously repairable 
as a public road. Now, surely,.one 
would have thought that the represen- 
tatives of the vast body of the cess- 
payers of the county, if they chose for 
any reason to repair a road not pre- 
viously repairable as a public road, 
might be allowed that not very startling 
discretion. Under the head of capital 
expenditure I have classed the powers 
of the County Council under the Sani- 
tary Acts. The County Council may 
by resolution procure the transfer from 
the Rural Sanitary Authority of their 
powers under the Sanitary Acts. What 
are the principal Sanitary Acts? The 
chief one is the Public Health Act, 
and the rule which I have read de- 
barring the County Council from 
making capital expenditure would pre- 
vent them without the consent of the 
Sheriff and his friends from building a 
drain or providing a water supply for a 
village. Another of these Acts is the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act. 
The County Council could not build in 
any county in Ireland a house for any 
artisan unless with the consent of the 
Standing Joint Committee. The 
Labourers (Ireland) Acts are other 
Sanitary Acts. Without the consent of 
the Standing Joint Committee the 
representatives of the people in any 
county could not provide a single 
labourer in that county with a cottage. 
So much for capital expenditure. I 
come now to borrowing powers. The 
Standing Joint Committee would con- 
trol the borrowing powers just as much as 
the capital expenditure. Without the con- 
sent of the Standing Joint Committee 
the County Council could not borrow any 
money even to consolidate the county 
debt ; even though it were a measure of 
economy to reduce the rates, the cun- 
sent of the Standing Joint Committee 
would be necessary. Without such 
consent the County Council cannot 
purchase any land or build any 
building, even though it were author- 
ised by law so to purchase or to 
build. It could not borrow for 
any permanent work or other thing— 
that is general enough—which the 
County Council is authorised to exact 
or do. Although it was authorised, it 
must not do it except with the consent 
of the Standing Joint Committee. It 
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cannot borrow for any purpose in re- 
lation to any business transferred to 
the County Council for which business 
under this Act a loan is authorised to be 
raised. You transfer a business to the 
County Council by this Bill; you say it 
may raise a loan, and then, by one of 
the devices described by Mr. Lowe as 
‘“‘ shabby expedients,”’ you provide that 
it must not execute that purpose or 
raise that loan until it has the consent 
of the eight Gentlemen of the Standing 
Joint Committee. I have not yet ex- 
hausted the catalogue. The County 
Council may not incur, without the 
consent of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee—which will be as great a standing 
nuisance as ever came into existence— 
any expense which is to be defrayed 
out of the county rate. The meaning 
of that is that the Sheriff and his nomi- 
nated colleagues will have to consent 
to any expenditure for the most neces- 
sary and urgent sanitary purpose if the 
rate is to be thrown on the county for 
that purpose. The County Council, 
without the consent of the Standing 
Joint Committee, may not oppose a 
Bill in Parliament, even though oppo- 


sition to that Bill should be necessary in 
its judgment for the promotion or pro- 
tection of the interests of the in- 


habitants of the county. The men 
elected by the county a a vote as 
wide as a Parliamentary vote are not 
to be the men to judge whether or not 
@ measure, proceeding in Parliament 
should be opposed in the interests and 
for the protection of the inhabitants of 
the county. So that even though the 
measure which the interests of the 
inhabitants of the county may require 
should be opposed, is promoted by 
the friends and confederates on the 
Grand Jury of the Standing Joint 
Committee, the County Council will 
be under the obligation of going to 
those eight gentlemen and asking their 
consent to oppose this Bill. There is 
something more extraordinary still, and 
it is really something to which I invite 
the attention of every Member of the 
House. The County Council, without 
the consent of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee, cannot prosecute or defend any 
legal proceedings, even if, in its opinion, 
the prosecution or defence of those legal 
proceedings should be necessary for the 
promotion or the protection of the in- 


Mr, Sexton 
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terests of the inhabitants of the county. 
You propose to transfer to the Coun 
Council the powers of the Sani 
Acts. The efficiency of the Sanitary 
Acts depends upon prosecution. You 
propose to transfer to the County Coun- 
cil the powers of a variety of local 
authorities, the efficiency of which de- 
pends upon the power of prosecution. 
The County~Council may be harassed 
by vexatious actions against itself, but 
the theory of this Bill is that no matter 
how gross may be the violation of the 
public right, or the danger to the 
public, by the action of any individual, 
it cannot prosecute him without the 
consent of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee. Why, before the consent of the 
Standing Joint Committee may be ob- 
tained to the stoppage of a nuisance the 
whole county may be swept by an epi- 
demic! And in regard to the defence 
of legal proceedings, is it to be seriously 
contended that, no matter who brings a 
vexatious and harassing action against 
the County Council, that body must 
call the Sheriff and his seven colleagues 
together and ask for their consent? At 
least, it might be supposed that the 
County Council would be the master of 
its own officers. That would trench 
upon the sacred functions of the Sheriff 
and his seven colleagues, and so you 
cannot allow the County Council to 
have control of its officers. The Govern- 
ment proposes that nothing of the kind 
shall be the case—that it shall not have 
control of its own officers. I have, as! 
have already said, read the English and 
Scotch Acts, under which the English 
and Scotch Councils, barring the right 
of an officer to compensation in case 
of abolition of his office or reduction 
of his income, have practically abso- 
lute power over the officers in their 
employment. The Irish County Coun- 
cils will be the servants of those in their 
employment; and the Standing Joint 
Committee will be the masters both of 
the County Council and of the officers 
nominally in their employ. I say it is 
a most iniquitous proposal, in a case 
where there is so much need of 
impartiality in the action of the 
officers between the landlord and the 
tenant class as in Ireland, that the 
emoluments and functions and the 
appointments of the county officers 
should not be under the control of & 
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representative body like the County 
Council, but under the control of eight 
gentlemen representing the landlords’ 
interests. By the Bill ali existing 
officers are continued in office, even the 
baronial constables appointed by the 
Grand Jury before the passing of this 
Act. They are to be saddled upon the 
county; and not only that, but without 
the consent of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee the County Council cannot 
remove, cannot suspend, and cannot 
reduce the salary of any existing officer ; 
and without the consent ofthe Standing 
Joint Committee the County Council 
cannot dictate to any officer as to the 
performance of any duty except those 
directed by a scheme approved by the 
Standing Joint Committee. Is it to be 
supposed that a County Council so 
thwarted and so hampered upon every 
hand will be able to exact obedience or 
even common respect from the persons 
nominally in its employ, or that it will 
be able to conduct its business in an 
efficient and orderly manner? In 
regard to future officers, the appoint- 
ment of the County Surveyor, his 
salary, his duties, and the question of 
his removal are all at the discretion of 
the Standing Joint Committee. With- 
out their consent the salary of the 
County Surveyor cannot be reduced, 
nor can he be removed ; and to sum it 
all up, except in regard to existing 
officers, from the date of the passing of 
the Bill, without the consent of the 
Standing Joint Committee the County 
Council cannot make any alteration in 
duty, or in pay, or in the conditions of 
employment of any other officer. You 
propose to place these unfortunate 
gentlemen of the County Councils of 
Ireland in a position of impotence in 
regard to the Standing Joint Commit- 
tee, and in a position of helplessness 
and contempt with regard to their 
nominal servants. I have enumerated 
the powers of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee; but let meadd this: that “ if any 
question arises "—I quote the words of 
the Bill— 


“Or is about to arise as to whether the con- 
sent of the Standing Joint Committee is or is 
not required in any case,” 

—one would have thought the enumera- 
tion exhaustive enough, but there is 
this additional provision— 
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“That question may, on the application of 
any Standing Joint Committee, be submitted 
for decision to the High Court, and the Court, 
after hearing such parties and taken such 
evidence (if any) as it thinks expedient, shall 
decide the question.” 

And observe this: that as the Standing 
Joint Committee has no funds of its 
own, and as the County Council is 
bound to pay the expenses of the 
Standing Joimt Committee, whether 
the Court decides for or against 
the County Council, the county 
would have to bear the _ cost. 
I have carefully examined every word 
and syllable of the Bill. I have en- 
deavoured to discover what in the 
world the County Council can do—I 
mean of its own authority. I have not 
thought it needful to refer to the pro- 
visions relating to the Treasury, or the 
Local Government Board, or the Board 
of Works, or the Lord Lieutenant, or 
the various other officials of high and 
low degree with whom the County 
Council is encompassed in the pursuit 
of its dangerous functions. I have 
thought it sufficient to refer to the 
Standing Joint Committee; and the 
conclusion to which I come, after 
careful study of the Bill, is this. It 
would not be just to say that a County 
Council in Ireland would have no 
power for which it is solely responsible. 
A County Council in Ireland would 
have the power to break stones. It 
would have the power to break stones 
in limited quantities, provided that 
this involved no capital expenditure 
nor any capital liability. That is not 
the whole of it, because having broken 
these stones the Council can spread 
them upon the roads. Not all roads, 
but some. It would be very dangerous 
for the County Council to spread them 
upon all the roads, because if it ven- 
tured to spread them upon any road 
not previously repaired as a public road, 
the Standing Joint Committee or the 
Court might be instantly down upon it. 
There is only one other power which it 
can safely exercise. I do not think it 
can safely use the powers of justices in 
regard to sudden damage to roads, 
because the Standing Joint Committee 
might decide that the cost of the repair 
of sudden damage to roads was capital 
expenditure, and the County Council is 
forbidden to incur that without the 
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consent of that Committee. Nor will 
it be safe for the Council to exercise 
the powers under the Rivers Poliution 
Act, because it might have to construct 
a drain, which would involve that 
capital expenditure which is one of the 
subjects reserved for the Standing 
Joint Committee. But in addition to 
the power of breaking stones the Council 
undoubtedly has the power of dealing 
with destructive insects, under the 
Destructive Insects Act, 1877, pro- 
vided that these destructive insects 
are not so formidable or do not 
exist in such numbers as_ to 
require capital expenditure for their 
suppression. But 1 am disposed to say 
that while I am fully conscious that 
these two powers are unquestionably 
given to the sole care of the County 
Council by this Bill, we in Ireland con- 
sider that even in the sphere of local 
administration we have a right to 
aspirations more extensive than the 
breaking of stones and the destruction 
of insects; and my disposition is to 
present these insects with my respect- 
ful compliments to the right hon. 
First Lord of the 


Gentleman the 
Treasury, and let him dispose of them 


according to his own ideas. What 
reason can be assigned for this elaborate 
and unparalleled network of interference 
with the work of the representatives 
of the people? Why should not the 
ordinary law be sufficient in Ireland, 
as in England or in Scotland? Why 
skould Irishmen be supposed to be 
naturally more corrupt, dishonest, or 
criminal than the men of any other 
race? Do hon. Members possess the 
least idea of the powers and functions 
of the ordinary law in regard to public 
bodies in Ireland? May I, just fora 
moment, ask the House to take specifi- 
cally into its mind the legal powers 
which are not considered sufficient? 
In the first place, the County Council 
must levy an equal poundage rate upon 
all property liable to county cess, so 
that it is not able to discriminate to 
the prejudice of any ratepayer. In the 
second place, any cesspayer or any 
person entitled to the receipt of rent, 
out of which county cess may be 
deducted, may appeal to the Sessions 
against the making of any rate, and 
may cause that rate to be quashed. In 
the third place, any person affected 


Mr. Sexton 
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may traverse before the High Court any 
order for payment made by the County 
Council, and may cause it to be 
cancelled. In the fourth place, any 
person affected may present a memorial 
to a superior authority either against 
the order for the execution of any works, 
or against the policy of executing any 
works ; and that authority may direct the 
County Council either to proceed or not 
to proceed with the works. Then comes 
the public auditor at the end of every 
year with the power to disallow any 
illegal or improper expenditure, and by 
surcharge to make the members of the 
Council personally responsible for the 
expenditure, and compel them to re- 
fund the money. Next, there are 
the powers of the ordinary law, which 
are certainly sufficient for corruption, 
for malversation, or for disobedience to 
the law. Ther, finally, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in Ireland, as in 
England, has by mandamus absolute 
power to deal with any abuse of power 
—either the excess or the misuse of 
function on the part of a Local Body— 
and by imprisonment or by fine to 
compel obedience to its orders. Then 
upon this accumulation of legality, 
which no one can pretend to be insufii- 
cient for the purpose, the powers of 
the Standing Joint Committee have 
been superimposed ; and it is upon the 
existing powers and the proposed 
powers of that Committee that the 
further proposal has been made—a 
proposal unparalleled in the history of 
the civilised world—that the rights and 
the existence of about two hundred 
Public Bodies in Ireland, thirty-two 
County Councils, and about 160 
Baronial Councils—should be placed at 
the absolute mercy of two Judges upon 
matters not merely of corruption, but 
of ‘‘ oppression,” a word not yet de- 
fined by any law, a word which raises 
a matter of prejudice and of opinion 
and not a matter of crime. You place 
in the hands of these two Judges the 
power to disqualify any Council, to 
turn the whole Council out-of-doors, 
to terminate its official life, to ruin any 
man or men on that Body by the im- 
position of legal costs, and to disfran- 
chise, by their mere dictum, the 
the whole body of electors in a 
county. I scorn to argue with such 
a proposal. I say that it is an insult 
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to the Irish people; and that even if 
our scheme were as perfect as it is 
absurd in every other particular, this 
one provision alone would entitle and 
compel us to throw your Bill back to 
you. This Bill, so far as it is not openly 
repressive, is a great, pr elaborate, 
delusion. It professes fo give an in- 
crease of liberty; what it does provide 
is a further development of coercion. 
it professes to extend elective local 
government ; what it does provide is 
an ingenious and intricate network of 
elaborate provisions to render that 
power inoperative. Under the pretence 
of extending local government, it would 
give to the judiciary, who occupy in 
Ireland a position not wholly free from 
suspicion of partiality, an arbitrary 
power over the rights of the electors, 
over the franchise of the electors, and 
over the powers of their represen- 
tatives; and it would give to them 
that power not merely in matters 
of crime or of offences, but in 
matters of prejudice and of opinion 
not cognisable by a Court of Law 
in this or in any other country. 
Sir, this Bill, instead of improving the 
situation in Ireland, will provide for the 
perpetuation of the ascendency of class 
over class, and party over party, in the 
most offensive and prejudicial form, by 
setting up in every county in Ireland 
a nominated majority of irresponsible 
persons to overrule and set at nought 
the will of the electorate. The Irish 
people reject the Bill with contempt ; 
they have received it without surprise, 
because they expected nothing better 
from its authors—from the men who, 
for the last five years, in the interest of 
the greed and tyranny of a class, have 
scourged and insulted them throughout. 
I ask the House to reject the Bill, not 
only upon the grounds I have laid 
before them, but also because it is an 
affront both to Parliament and the 
country. I say it is an affront to the 
country, because it violates in all 
essential principles the pledge given 
six years ago by the Tory Party to the 
electors ; and to Parliament, because it 
violates in every essential principle the 
undertaking given to Parliament itself 
at the opening of this Session in the 
Speech from the Throne. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 


the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
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Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

*(6.33.) Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ror IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University) : I have followed with in- 
terest and attention the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down ; 
but I had considerable difficulty in re- 
cognising from his descriptions and 
criticisms the Bill with which I fancied 
I was familiar, and which is the 
measure now before the House. Will 
it be believed that the observations and 
denunciations of the hon. Member were 
addressed to a Bill which in all essen- 
tial particulars, as I shall demonstrate, 
is as liberal as the legislation passed 
into law for England and Scotland ? 
Take one of the essential parts of the 
Bill—that of the franchise. I listened 
with attention to the only general 
criticism of the hon. Member with 
regard to this part of the Bill. It was 
that in this Bill the Government have 
adopted what he called a principle of 
disfranchisement. This is the principle 
which the House agreed to the other 
night by a majority of more than two 
to one as one which ought to be 
extended to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. It is not a measure of 
disfranchisement, but only the removal 
of an exceptional privilege from the 
least deserving class of electors. That 
was the only general criticism of the 
hon. Member, but there were some 
minor criticisms in regard to Belfast 
and Dublin—criticisms which might 
fairly be made in Committee on the 
Bill. Are you prepared to reject a 
Bill for the Local Government of 
Ireland because Dublin and Belfast 
differ from other Irish Municipalities 
as regards the municipal franchise? 
Surely that is not a question for dis- 
cussion on the Second Reading of this 
Bill. I observed that the hon. Member 
made these criticisms in order to prove 
the ‘‘audacious party bias” of the 
Bili ; but let me say that a Bill 
with a party bias would produce a 
different political result in Dublin and 
Belfast. 

Mr. SEXTON : No, it will have the 
same result. In Belfast it will shut 
out the Nationalists, and in Dublin it 
will protect the Tories. 
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*Mr. MADDEN: The hon. Member 
relies upon the cases of Dublin and 
Belfast to show that the Bill has an 
‘‘ audacious party bias.”’ I contend that 
there is no case for such a suggestion. 
So much for the question of the fran- 
chise. The question of cumulative 
voting is closely connected with the 
franchise. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast said he was in favour of the 
representation of minorities, but he 
criticised the particular manner in 
which the Bill deals with that question. 
I will undertake to say on behalf of the 
Government that if the hon. Member 
can suggest a better way of obtaining a 
fair representation of minorities than 
by means of the cumulative vote, the 
Government will be only too glad to 
embody it in the Bill; and I say that 
with the full assent of my right hon. 
Friend beside me. There are obvious 
objections to almost all schemes which 
have been proposed dealing with this 
problem. All I will further say with 
regard to it is that I and the hon. 
Member are at one in wishing to 
secure the representation of minorities, 
and that this and other arguments 
directed against the Second Reading of 
the Bill might both have been adduced in 
Committee. I will now refer to another 
point—that with reference to the police. 
Anyone listening to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Belfast would have 
imagined that in England and Wales 
the control of the police had been 
transferred to the County Councils. 

Mr. SEXTON: I said that in 
England and Scotland the County 
Councils have control which they have 
not in Ireland. 

*Mr. MADDEN: To suggest that the 
control of the police in Ireland should 
be given to the County Councils is to 
suggest not the assimilation of the 
Irish to the English and the Scotch 
system, but the introduction of a 
totally new principle. The hon. Mem- 
ber used some strong language in regard 
to what he called the control over 
the County Councils. He said the Coun- 
cils would become the “ serfs, drudges, 
and the scullions” of the Standing 
Joint Committee. But what about the 
Standing Joint Committee in Scotland ‘ 
I do not know whether the most 
patriotic of Irishmen would get up and 
assert that his countrymen are more 
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economical or less likely to spend their 
sixpences or larger sums of money ex- 
travagantly than their Scotch friends, 
I, for my part, am not prepared to take 
up that position. What has Parliament 
thought fit to do in regard to the 
County Councils in Scotland? It has 
said—‘‘ In matters of capital expendi- 
ture you shall be under the control of 
the Standing Joint Committee.” The 
hon. Member, referring to the constitu- 
tion of this Committee, said that while 
there would be in Ireland, as in 
England, seven representatives of the 
County Council and seven representa- 
tives of landowners, the ez officio 
member would not hold the same 
position asthe Sheriff ofa Scotch county. 
That is true, but I would point out that 
my right hon. Friend, in introduci 
this Bill, said—and I am authori 
to repeat it—that it is the desire 
of the Government to appoint an 
ex officio member who will fulfil and 
occupy in the Irish Council the position 
of the Sheriff in Scotland, or to provide 
some other means whereby a member 
should be added to the County Council 
who would be recognised by all parties 
as an impartial official. 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman means the Joint Com- 
mittee and not the County Council. 

*Mr. MADDEN: I thank the hon. 
Gentleman for the correction, and I 
would say that if hon. Members 
opposite can suggest some method by 
which a person who can be trusted by 
both sides can be added to the Joint 
Committee the Government will be 
only too glad to accept it. The hon. 
Member further argued that there 
is a reason for having a Joint 
Committee with a'control over the ex- 
penditure in Scotland, because the 
landlord there, at all events, pays a 
portion of the rates. It was also said 
that in Ireland the landlord paid none of 
them—astatement which was cheered 
by hon. Members opposite. It is true 
that, speaking generally, county cess is 
paid by the occupier. But I have 
heard, over and over again, the argu- 
ment urged by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that rates fall 
ultimately on the owner, and that in 
consequence that relief is, in respect of 
local rates, given to the owner of the 


land, not to the occupier. At all events 
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in Ireland this is a reality, for the 
incidence of rates is taken into account 
by Sub-Commissioners in fixing judicial 
rents, which, as the House knows, are 
subject to revision every fifteen years. 
The hon. Member asked me a question 
which I am very happy to answer. 
What is it, he inquired, that the 
County Councils are to do? Well, 
Sir, the language of the Bill and its 
practical operation are about as wide as 
any that have been introduced into an 
Act of Parliament. I would here re- 
mind the House in a very few words 
of a point of difference between the 
English and the Irish county system, 
which may not be present in the 
minds of all English Members, 
although it may be in the minds 
of Irish Members. We have had 
in operation in Ireland for a long 
time a baronial system under which 
the necessary expenditure for works, 
which ultimately come under the 
cognisance of the Grand Jury, are 
in the first instance passed by the 
Baronial Sessions peculiar to Ireland. 
Those duties we transfer to the 
Baronial Councils, which are, in effect, 
the District Councils, which have been 
promised for England. To the County 
Council we transfer all the fiscal and 
administrative duties vested in the 
Grand Juries, and we do more—we 
enabie the County Councils to take 
over, if they think fit, the very im- 
portant duty now vested in the Rural 
Sanitary Authority under the various 
Acts. They will have power over all 
that is now under the control of the 
Grand Juries, and, in addition, they 
will take over from the Board of 
Guardians some of the important 
duties now discharged by those bodies. 
So far, therefore, as I can see, the 
County Councils in Ireland will be 
placed, as regards the transfer of duties 
and power, in a more favourable 
position than the County Councils in 
England and Scotland. Now I do not 
think that any fair-minded Member of 
this House can complain with regard 
to that. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast has, however, complained that 
there has been no transfer to the 
County Council of the powers of the 
Grand Jury in Ireland with regard to 
malicious injuries. 
VOL. IV. [Founra sERizs.] 
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Mr. SEXTON: I did not complain 
that it had not been transferred to the 
County Council, but that the Grand Jury 
system had been left untouched. 

*Mr. MADDEN: When a very ex- 
perienced statesman was asked how a 
certain matter should be dealt with he ~ 
suggested, ‘‘ Why not leave it alone?” 
That is what is done under this Bill. 
But I quite appreciate the force of the 
suggestion that these powers might 
with advantage be transferred to some 
judicial tribunal, and if the hon. 
Gentleman can suggest a more 
excellent way of dealing with this 
part of the question we should be glad 
to consider it. Now I come to an 
important part of the Bill —a part 
about which the hon. Member has 
declined to argue. The hon. Gentle- 
man has criticised those parts of the 
Bill which might fairly have been dis- 
cussed in Committee; but he declines to 
argue upon the important portion which I 
am now approaching—that which gives 
protection to the minority against 
corruption, malversation, or oppression. 
I am, therefore, under this disadvantage . 
with regard to it: that I have no argu- 
ment to:meet. The hon. Member said 
he declined to argue upon it, because 
he considered it as an insult to Ireland. 
If I had regarded the provision of the 
Bill in that light I should not stand up 
here to defend it. I regard it as no 
insult to any country to recognise the 
plain and patent facts of its history. 
It must be admitted that there has 
been carried on in Ireland a war of 
class against class, and that this war 
has raged around the property of the 
minority. The circumstances of Ire- 
land as regards the position of the 
minority differ essentially from the 
circumstances of England and Scot- 
land. I have no doubt whatever that 
if such a war had raged in England 
or Scotland as has existed in Ireland, 
no responsible Minister would have 
given Local Government to England or 
Scotland without safeguards similar in 
principle to those provided in this Bill. 
I do not believe that the war in Ireland 
has been attended by more regrettable 
circumstances than it would have been 
under similar conditions in England or 
Scotland. Nay, I believe that if 
it had had in England and Scotland, as 
it has had in Ireland, the support of 
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political leaders and the sanction of 
ministers of religion, it would have 
been accompanied by circumstances 
even more regrettable than any which 
have accompanied it in Ireland; and I 
believe that my countrymen are ready 
enough, when the fight is over, to 
shake hands and become friends 
again. But we must look facts fairly 
in the face. I do not wish the 
House to take my statements. I 
will refer to higher authority. 
I do not accept upon this question the 
opinions of the representatives of the 
majority. You must consult all parties, 
and hear the representatives not only 
of the majority, but also of the minority, 
and the opinion of those whose duty it 
was in former days to hold the balance 
between both, and to decide what 
should be done in regard to the pro- 
tection of minorities in Ireland. I do 
not think I could better impress the 
House than by a passage which I shall 
read from a speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) on the 8th 
April, 1886, in introducing the Bill for 
the Government of Ireland. He said— 

“ Next, I introduce a provision which may 
seem to be exceptional, but which, in the pecu- 
liar circumstances of Ireland, whose history 
unhappily has been one long chain of internal 
controversies as well as of external difficulties, 
is necessary in order that there may be rea- 
sonable safeguards for the minority. I 
am asked why there should be a safe- 
guard for a minority. Will not the 
minority in Ireland, as in other countries, be 
able to take care of itself? Are not free in- 
stitutions, with absolute publicity, the best 
security that can be given to any minority? 
. . «+ We have not yet reached that state of 
things.” 
I await with considerable interest 
utterances from the Front Bench on this 
question. Have we yet reached that 
state of things in Ireland? And if we 
have, to what is the difference to be 
attributed? Will hon. Members con- 
tend that the success of the govern- 
ment of Ireland since 1886 has been 
such as to render safe now what was 
then unsafe? What other argument 
can they adduce? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The proposals of 
1886 are not at all analogous to what 
you are proposing now. 

*Mr. MADDEN: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will do me the honour of 
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listening to my speech for a few 
moments he will, I think, shortly see 
that at all events the point is deserving 
of the consideration of the House. At 
present I am merely quoting the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
that there was in 1886 a state of things 
in Ireland which called for exceptional 
protection of the minority. He said 
they had not in Ireland arrived at the 
stage at which minorities could protect 
themselves. I have also read with 
great pleasure the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Member 
for Bridgeton (Sir G. Trevelyan) upon 
the First Reading of the Government of 
Ireland Bill. He presented to the 
House and to the country a counter- 
proposal of his own, which he also 
described in a speech made in the 
country on Ist July, 1886. He said 
he was for the fullest measure of local 
self-government for Ireland that could 
safely be conceded. That was his idea 
of local government. On 8th April, 
1886, he said :— 


“To these bodies should be committed full 
power of local administration and local taxa- 
tion, but they should have no executive power 
over the incidence of local taxation, or over- 
valuation or assessment, in order that injus- 
tice should not be done indirectly between 
class and class.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bridgeton, then, was in favour of 
the very fullest measure of local self- 
government for Ireland that could be 
safely conceded. What did he see 
as the danger in such a measure? 
Indirect injustice between class and 
class ; and can there, I ask, be a stronger 
statement of the necessity for special 
protective provisions? If those safe- 
guards were necessary in 1886, will the 
right hon. Gentleman say that they 
are now unnecessary ? If so, to what 
is tha difference attributable? If I 
may venture to interpret the interrup- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, I may antici- 
pate the response that his utterances 
in 1886 were relative to a different 
matter. Yes; the right hon. Gentle- 
map accepts my suggestion that they 
had reference to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill for the government of 
Ireland. But will it be argued 
that the same dangers and the same 
difficulties do not surround the system 
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of Local Government embodied in this 
measure. On that point I should like 
to quote from an instructive speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle, who in 1886 was evidently 
of opinion that danger of oppression of 
the minority and danger of class in- 
directly oppressing class were greater 
in the case of such a measure as that 
now before the House. In his speech 
on the Second Reading of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill in 1886 the right 
hon. Gentleman clearly indicated his 
opinion that Local Boards and other 
Local Bodies are more likely to act un- 
fairly towards minorities than Central 
Legislatures. He quoted with ap- 
proval a statement of the danger that 
Local Authorities would constantly 
turn efficient officers away who were 
not of their own mode of thought. 
Is not that a danger to be guarded 
against by an impartial Standing 


Committee ? He also quoted with ap- 
proval the statement of Lord Salisbury 
that a Local Authority was more 
exposed to the temptation of acting 
unjustly to the minority than a large 
Central Authority would be, and he 


observed that this statement embodied 
an extremely wise and sensible, sound 
and statesmanlike view. I know the 
right hon. Gentleman will probably say 
that he used those words as an argu- 
ment for giving wider self-government 
in Ireland. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): I say Lord Salisbury him- 
self used them in that sense, for the 
“pe of showing the superiority of a 
arge scheme. 

*Mr. MADDEN: Quite so; but the 
connection in which the argument was 
used cannot alter a matter of fact. The 
right hon. Gentleman adopis the prin- 
ciple that Local Bodies are more likely 
to act unfairly to minorities, and are 
more likely to turn away their officers 
because they do not agree with them in 
politics, than a central Legislative 
Assembly would be. That is a ques- 
tion cf fact derived from observation 
of what goes on in the world, and 
cannot, therefore, be altered by the 
circumstance that in the year 1892 we 
happen to be discussing a measure of 
Local Government. The state of facts 
and the inferences to be drawn from 
the facts are the same whether we 
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are discussing a measure of Imperial 
magnitude, or, as at the present moment, 
a measure for the local administration 
of affairs. Thiscannot possibly affect the 
conclusion drawn from experience that 
these Locai Bodies, in the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, are 
specially liable to commit the injustices 
against which we are endeavouring to 
afford some protection. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle does not accept the proposition 
which I am now going to state, he 
will be obliged to say so when he 
takes part in this debate. He can- 
not escape from it. He cannot 
dissent from my contention that there 
is special danger of these Local Bodies 
misusing their powers for the purpose 
of injuring individuals from whom 
they differ without unsaying what he 
said in 1886. If that danger exists, 
then it is the bounden duty of the Go- 
vernment to do their best in the 
direction of protection. If we go as far 
as that, what remains? There remains 
the question which the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) declined to 
argue ; and although I have no argument 
to meet, I deem it my duty to submit 
some consideration to the House. The 
law has been suggested as a remedy, but 
the law only remedies breaches of the 
law. The law will dono more. Such 
dangers as those apprehended by the 
hon. Member for Bridgeton are not 
breaches of the law; they are abuses 
of the law, and no legal tribunal will 
prevent abuses of the law, if the law is 
in favour of the man who abuses it. 
Therefore, if the dangers recognised 
by right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
exist we must have something more 
than the ordinary law; and in that 
case what better tribunal can we have 
than that embodied in the Bill, one 
not concerned in county affairs at all, 
impartial, not subject to the dictates 
of the Government of the day; a 
tribunal which will decide not as the 
Local Government Board do in dis- 
solving Boards of Guardians, or after 
the manner of the Education De- 
partment in dissolving School Boards, 
ex informata conscientia, but wili hear 
evidence, weigh it, act judicially, and 
will not inflict the severe penalty of 
dissolution, except in cases which are 
proved. To what can you appeal with 
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more confidence than to the im- 
partiality and patriotism of Irish 


Judges? I see that the right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) smiles, and I am sure that 
smile is prompted by recollection of 
the passage which I am about to read. 
It is an admirable passage. The 
Government with which the right hon. 
Gentleman was connected were consider - 
ing the question of how to deal with cer- 
tain crimes peculiar to the country, and 
they came to the conclusion that they 
could safely entrust to the Irish Judges 
decisions not only on questions of law, 
but also of fact, in the most delicate 
of trials, arising out of the peculia: 
condition of affairs in the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby introduced a Bill in the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down said that the 
Irish Judges of late have been subject 
to some degree of suspicion in regard 
to impartiality. 
Mr. SEXTON : Between classes. 
*Mr. MADDEN: And in relation to 
another Bill attacks have been madc 
against the Irish Bench and the Irisl: 
Bar—-attacks founded partly on ignor- 
ance, partly on wilful misrepresention, 
and partly on the credulity of some 
who ought to have known better. 
What is the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman? I am sure he will not say 
that he has changed it since 1882. 
1 believe that. the highest tribute tha‘ 
can be paid to the Irish Judges was 
paid by the Government of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian in 1882, when, as I have said, 
he proposed to entrust to them 
questions of fact, as well as of law, in 
criminal eases of the most importan: 
class intimately connected with, and 
arising out of, the exceptional circum- 
stances of the country. What did the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member fov 
Derby say on the 11th May, 1882? 
“The Government have come to the con- 
clusion that this responsibility could be no- 
where cast except upon tine highest and most 
4 e persons-—the guardians of the law 
in Ireland. The Judges of the land as a bod ; 
are the only persons who have knowledge, who 
possess the authority which is adequate to 


bear such a responsibility. We have 
a right to al with confidence to the patriot- 
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Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): In 
criminal cases. 

*Mr. MADDEN: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman imagine that the 
Judges of Ireland and England spend 
their whole time in deciding criminal 
cases? The fact is that the Judges, 
especially the Judges in the Chancery 
Division, spend a large portion of their 
time in giving relief in cases of oppres- 
sion as between one man and another. 
Why can they not do the same in the 
case of public bodies? It is a recog- 
nised part of the jurisdiction of the 
Judges, and the observations which the 
right hon. Gentleman applied to the 
exercise of such a jurisdiction in 
criminal cases equally apply to their 
discharge of their duties in matters 
which, like this, are not of a criminal 
character. Let me remind the House 
that some years ago it was called 
upon to confer functions, not very 
different from those which we pro- 
posed to confer, on the Judges of 
the High Court of Justice. It had to 
deal with the trial of Election Petitions 
and the presentation of Reports lead- 
ing directly to proceedings which 
appear, to my mind, to be infinitely 
more important than even the impor- 
tant matter of the dissolution of a 
County Council. I refer to the Reports 
upon which this House is asked to dis- 
franchise a borough. The finding on 
the evidence and the presentation of 
the Report, which are the foundation 
for the action of the House, were some 
years ago entrusted by this House to 
that tribunal to which we propose in 
this Bill to entrust this question of the 
dissolution of a County Council. It is 
essential in the eyes of the Government 
to give efficient and adequate protection 
to minorities in abeat. That is one 
of the vital principles of the Bill, 
and I am unable to see to what 
tribunal that can be more safely en- 
trusted than to the one entrusted 
by Parliament with analogous fune- 
tions, and so eloquently described 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
There was one portion of the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Sexton) to which I must refer. It is 
this: He stated that the country is 
asked to prefer this Bill as a settlement 
of Ireland’s case, as an alternative to 
what is rather loosely described as a 
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Home Rule Bill ; and that if this Bill is 
not preferred as a settlement, then we 
must look out for horrid war. Who- 
ever so described this Bill? Certainly 
not the First Lord of the Treasury 
when he introduced it. Is the alterna- 
tive to Home Rule, the transfer of 
roads, bridges, and sanitary matters 
from a competent body which is doing 
its duty well toan untried body? The 
two questions cannot be mentioned in 
the same breath; they are as different 
as light and darkness. Which is light 
and which is darkness is a question 
which I will not discuss here further 
than to say that a very considerable 
cloud of darkness hangs over the 
alternative scheme, and that the 
light lies on the Bill before the 
House. What that light discloses is 
for the House to say; but a darkness 
that may be felt encircles what has 
been called the alternative of this Bill. 
It has elsewhere been said that this 
Bill is an alternative scheme to Home 
Rule, but that appears to me to be an 
entire misconception of the case, for 
what is presented by the Government 
as the alternative for Home Rule is 
the entire policy of the Unionist 
Party, of which this Bill is but a 
part. What is Home Rule? I do 
not ask that question with any ex- 
pectation of getiing an answer, but at 
all events it involves a Parliament 
sitting in Ireland and legislating for 
Ireland, and an Executive responsible 
to that Parliament. I do not know 
whether that wili be considered an 
adequate definition by the Party oppo- 
site, but at all events there underlie 
any scheme of Home Rule a Legis- 
lative Assembly sitting in Dublin 
and an Executive responsible to that 
Assembly. How can such a scheme be 
suggested as 
measure which transfers local affairs 
from a competent to an untried body ? 
Let each scheme be considered on its 
merits, but do not suggest one as 
the alternative of the other. The 
alternative of any scheme of Home 
Rule is the whole policy of the Unionist 
Party—the government of Ireland, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, under the Imperial 
Parliament, under equal laws adapted 
to the special circumstances of each 
country. And that is the policy which 
has produced such satisfactory results 
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in Ireland in the past six years during 
which it has been tried, that I am 
almost tempted to doubt whether I can 
adopt the statement of the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) that we have not arrived at 
that particular point in Irish affairs 
indicated by him. At any rate, we 
have approached nearer to it than we 
were six years ago. This Bill is only a 
part of the Unionist policy to which I 
have alluded. The effect of that policy so 
far is that such is the freedom from 
lawless coercion of the people of 
Ireland, so that a man is now 
even free to pay his rent. Why 
Sir, if I were a farmer in far-off dis- 
tricts of Ireland, I should even prefer a 
scheme which opened up my county 
by means of railway communication 
which the Government-has established 
—and which hon. Members opposite 
see fit to deride—to the transfer of 
county administration to an elective 
body. But though this is not the 
alternative to Home Rule, it is an 
important measure, and I _ will 
venture to say that there has 
been no case made out by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast why 
this Bill should not be read a second 
time, unless we are to agree with him 
and say we will abandon the protection 
of minorities. If he desires to take 
issue on that point we shall join it 
with him. I may remind the House 
that if circumstances do not arise for 
puiting into force the special clause of this 
Bill—the existence of which I believe 
will prevent a great deal of misuse 
of local powers—then, for all, practical 
purposes, it will be as though it did not 
exist. Sir, I commend this Bill to the 
House asa liberal and generous measure, 
and upon this I challenge not contra- 
diction, because that will in all pro- 
bability be forthcoming—but I chal- 
lenge argument. This Bill will enable 
the Irish ratepayers to manage their 
local affairs upon the same lines as 
ratepayers in England and Scotland at 
the present time in this country, with 
those necessary provisions for the 


special circumstances which have been 
advocated over and over again by every 
responsible Minister of every Party 
which has ever attempted to grapple 
with this part of the Irish Question. I 
commend this Bill to the House as a 
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generous measure, but you must be 
just before you are generous. I com- 
mend it to the House also, because it 
is just to that minority in Ireland who 
I believe will—neither on this occasion 
nor on more important occasions— 
ever appeal to the people of England 
for justice and protection in vain. 
*(7.35.) Mr. RATHBONE (Carnar- 
vonshire, Arfon): I do not think that 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has in any way 
adequately answered the very eloquent 
and incisive remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). 
Judging by the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I should almost con- 
clude that the accusations of the Op- 
position that this Billis merely brought 
forward in fulfilment of pledges, and 
not with any idea of passing it, is just. 
I would not have ventured to address 
the House on this subject, if I had not 
been one of the four Members who 
alone remain of the Committee of 
seventeen who sat on Irish Local 
Government and Taxation of Towns for 
three years—1876-77-78—and studied 
this question with very great care 
under the Chairmanship of the now 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
M. Hicks Beach), and I must regret 
that this Bill has not been drawn 
more on the lines of the Report of that 
Committee, because it appears from 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast that if it had been so 
drawn they would have been much more 
prepared to accept it. That Com- 
mittee consisted of the President of 
the Board of Trade as Chairman, seven 
leading Irish landowners then in the 
House, seven Irish Home Rulers, one 
English Conservative Member, and my- 
self, an English Liberal, who was added 
to the Committee as being consider- 
ably interested in Local Government. 
We went most carefully into the in- 
quiry, and I think all were somewhat 
surprised to find that in most parts of 
Ireland far more complete materials 
for good Local Government existed, 
and a more general disposition to wel- 
come such improvement, than we were, 
at the outset of the inquiry, altogether 
prepared for. Nor had waste or cor- 
ruption been more extensive than in 
the English Corporations previous to 
municipal reform. One thing was very 
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remarkable and encouraging. The 
witnesses were summoned Froth by 
Conservatives and Home Rulers ; 
from whichever side they came, I 
believe I may say that all of them 
united in one thing—the wish to-see a 
better class of men taking an interest 
in Local Government. They all wanted 
to get the best men into it, and I think 
the whole Committee were sanguine that 
if the right hon. Gentleman who was then 
Secretary (Sir M. H. Beach) had been 
allowed to remain Secretary for Ire- 
land, he would have been able to pro- 
duce, and would have produced, a Local 
Government Bill of which Conserva- 
tives and Liberals might have heartily 
approved. Another point on which I 
think we were quite unanimous was 
that bright hopes might be formed for 
the future of Ireland, if we could only 
break down the wall of separation and 
distrust which exists between different 
classes there, by bringing into this 
common work, administrative rather 
than political or theological, the repre- 
sentatives of all classes, sects, and 


parties. A great step would thus be taken 
towards promoting the happiness and 


prospects of Ireland. We ended in 
recommending that this should be 
done by the system originally pro- 
posed by the right hon. Member 
for St. George’s, Hanover Square 
(Mr. Goschen), for the United Kingdom, 
and which was the other day advocated 
by the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) as better than the form of 
minority representation contained in 
the Bill. I agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford in preferring greatly 
the division of rates and representation 
founded upon taxation to the form in 
the Bill. But one thing I think very 
important in the form of Local Govern- 
ment and absolutely essential in Ire- 


‘land; that is, to secure some safe 


representation of the’minority—I do not 
care how moderate it is in numbers. 
It is not voting power that is necessary 
or desirable for them—it is the main- 
tenance in all these bodies of a certain 
number of men who can with safety 
and independence bring and keep before 
the local Governing Bodies the argu- 
ments in favour of justice, andadminis- 
trative experience which may be counter 
to some excited temporary wave of 
public opinion, often on some side issue, 
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which at times sweeps from local 
Governing Bodies many of their best 
members, for advocating measures 
affecting a single question, in which 
they may after all prove to be right, 
and which in any event does not 
seriously affect their usefulness—I might 
say their necessity—on such Governing 
Bodies. I have seen this repeatedly 
happen in England itself; and in Ire- 
land, where religious and _ political 
differences run so high, there would be 
constant danger of those in whose prac- 
tical management of local affairs the 
community would have the most con- 
fidence being swept away by some 
issue of this sort. Now, I was rather 
surprised to hear the value of the pro- 
vision for representation of minorities 
disparaged by Members on both sides of 
the House, on grounds which I think 
they will see are not tenable. They said 
that the minority was so small in 
many parts of Ireland that they 
would have no appreciable weight or 
chance of any representation, whatever 
provisions were made. But, in so 


saying, hon. Members forget that the 
minority in Local Government will not 


be the same as the minorities in either 
religion .or politics. A substantial 
Catholic or Protestant landowner or 
tenant will have just as great an objec- 
tion to have his property or industry 
burdened and wasted as if he held the 
opposite opinions on religious or poli- 
tical matters; and the minority in 
Local Bodies will, I should expect, 
very soon be, .on administrative ques- 
tions of management or debt, very 
different from the minority as decided 
by religion or politics. This will be 
especially the case in those very places 
where one Party is absolutely supreme, 
and need, therefore, not trouble itself 
about its political or religious ascen- 
dancy, but to whatever political or 
religious Party men in such a case 
belong, they will have a very great 
objection to being either overtaxed 
or having their local affairs mis- 
managed. I therefore hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will adhere with 
absolute firmness to his determination 
to have some form of the represen- 
tation of the minority which will 
ensure their voice being heard 
on the local Governing Bodies. 
There is another point on which I think 
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we require the most carefully con- 
sidered provisions—I mean the powers 
to incur debt. In all Local Govern- 
ments this should be strictly limited, 
and the limit never exceeded except by 
carefully-considered legislation, in order 
to ensure great prudence. Democracies 
are very energetic, but they are by no 
means economical, especially in local 
expenditure, and the most advanced 
and experienced ones have found it 
necessary to make it very difficult to 
exceed these limits. America has, I 
think in ten States, put a limitation 
into their Constitutions so that the 
amount can only be exceeded by a vote 
of two-thirds of the constituents and 
by a majority in two successive Legis- 
latures. , Now, Ireland has not the vast 
resources which have enabled America 
to surmount difficulties that in Ireland 
would be ruinous. Twice has the 
Federal Government been obliged to 
come to the aid of Local Governments 
in the different States. At one time 
there was a considerable repudiation of 
debt, and these very strict limitations 
have been passed in consequence 
of these difficulties. These limitations 
have stood the test of experience, and 
of even so severe a test as the fire of 
Chicago, which destroyed nearly the 
whole city. The limit in such cases 
cannot be exceeded on a mere Pro- 
visional Order or anything analogous. 
It is, I repeat, in the Constitution, 
and cannot be departed from. On 
the other hand, the way it is en- 
forced is not by calling the local 
Governing Bodies to account or by 
suspending their functions, as proposed 
in the Bill; but by making all action 
contrary to these limitations illegal, so 
that he who lends money in contra- 
vention of the law has no recourse 
against the community, and his only 
hope is of getting the money from the 
parties who illegally borrowed it; 
and this is a risk neither lenders 
nor borrowers are willing to incur. 
I think it would be most beneficial 
for Ireland itself and for the United 
Kingdom, if all parties could now unite 
in passing a really good Local Govern- 
ment Bill, both for the benefit which 
such a measure would itself confer on 
Ireland, and also as preparing the way 
for that larger measure of self-govern- 
ment which the Liberal Party intend, 
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and, few doubt, will soon have the 
opportunity of proposing as a Govern- 
ment measure. Unless I am very much 
mistaken, no one would receive greater 
assistance and benefit from the passage 
of a good Local Government Bill than— 
if Home Rule be decided on—would the 
Irish Leaders themselves. I have no 
doubt that they will be most anxious 
to use carefully and wisely the powers 
they seek to obtain; but as anyone 
acquainted with Irelandis aware, in the 
long and protracted struggle which has 
been going on, the bulk of the Irish 
people have come to believe that every- 
thing that money can buy or legislation 
enact would at once be theirs if they 
only had a Legislature of their own. 
And as no means at the disposal of the 
Irish Government could enable them to 
do all that would be expected from 
them, it is most important that certain 
questions, such as local government 
and land, should be settled for a time, 
so that the people might have some 
period during which to accustom them- 
selves to the use of their new powers, 
and realise the limitations which attach 
to what any Government can do. If 
some such protection is not given for a 
time to the new Government of Ireland, 
if they cannot point to certain limita- 
tions of powers and time as making 
patience necessary, in the very stipula- 
tions of their new Constitution, they 
will be driven to measures and expen- 
diture which would soon bring about 
disaster and bankruptcy. If they do 
not satisfy all those impossible expec- 
tations, they will, without such 
protection, be swept away to make 
room for others who will promise to do 
so. The Local Government Bill might 
well be passed in this view for a definite 
period of, say,seven years, at the end 
of which it would come up for recon- 
sideration with increased experience on 
all sides, In the meantime the Irish 
Government will have more work to do 
than they can do carefully and well. 
*(7.38.) Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
8.): I regret the tone of the speech of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton), because I should have imagined 
that he would have cordially welcomed 
a proposal of thiskind. But I can con- 
ceive one reason why the hon. Member 
and those who act with him are un- 
willing to support the Second Reading 
Mr, Rathbone 
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of this Bill. I think they are a little 
afraid that if County. Councils are 
established in Ireland there might be 
such scenes exhibited at those meetings 
as would deter the people of England 
from granting them the larger measure 
which they say they are soon going to 
obtain. If one member of the County 
Council were to call another an ass, 
and this were to be followed by the 
other saying that he ought to be allowed 
to stew in his own fat, as we have 
seen recently Members of this House 
attacking each other in Dublin, perhaps 
that would do a great deal to disgust 
the people of the United Kingdom with 
the demand for a Parliament in Dublin. 
The able and exhaustive speech of 
the Attorney General for Ireland has 
left little to be said in support of the 
Bill, but speaking for a large section of 
people in Ulster who cordially welcome 
this attempt of the Government to deal 
with this question, I give the Second 
Reading of the Bill my most earnest 
and hearty support. We have heard 
some remarks about the protection of 
minorities, and it cannot be doubted 
by anyone who has studied the history 
of Ireland that it is absolutely necessary 
in such a measure as this that some 
regard should be paid to the protection 
of minorities. I am just as ready to con- 
cede protection to the minority of Roman 
Catholics in Belfast as to the minority 
of Protestants in other parts of the 
country. We are sometimes spoken of 
as being bigoted and intolerant to 
those who differ from us, but we are 
anxious that the greatest possible pri- 
vileges should be extended to all loyal 
subjects in Ireland. The only thing 
we protest against is the attempt to 
dissever Ireland from the Crown, and 
to cut the golden link which connects 
Ireland to England. This we do reso- 
lutely, and shall oppose to the end 
of the chapter. In supporting the. 
Second Reading we desire to re- 
move some of the grievances which 
exist in Ireland as compared with Eng- 
land and Scotland, and I cannot con- 
ceive why hon. Members opposite who 
are always calling out for equal laws 
should oppose this Bill and go in for 
such wholesale denunciation of the 
measures that have been introduced by 
Her Majesty’s Government. The pre- 
sent Government have never been 
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famous for broken pledges and for 
making promises which they never 
intended to fulfil. This Bill is in 
fulfilment of one of the pledges that 
have been from time to time given to 
the country, and an attempt is now 
being made to frustrate the measure 
by those who pose as the champions of 
Irish liberty. We have seen measure 
after measure introduced by the present 
Government for the amelioration of 
Ireland; we have seen Bills for the 
improvement of drainage, and Bills for 
the extension of railways opposed reso- 
lutely by hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
and it is part of the policy which 
they consistently pursue to make it 
appear that Parliament is either un- 
willing or unable to redress the grie- 
vances and right the wrongs of Ireland. 
But I trust that the House will prove 
by passing this Bill that it is both 
willing and able to perform this duty. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Sexton) does not 
represent the opinion of the great and 
progressive city of Belfast. The General 
Election, for which hon. Members 


opposite profess themselves so anxious, 
will certainly be welcome to the people 


of Ulster, and several more members of 
the loyal party will be sent to support 
the present Government, and the place 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast 
will know him no more. I cordially 
support this Bill as a measure of jus- 
tice for Ireland by a Government which 
has shown itself anxious to promote the 
moral and material welfare of that 
country; and I do so not only in the 
interest of Ireland but also of Great 
Britain, feeling that the removal of a 
grievance will strengthen the bond 
that holds the two countries together. 

*(8.37.) Mn. WEBB (Waterford, W.) : 
Before proceeding to make a few 
remarks upon the Bill now before the 
House, I should like to be allowed to 
say that I have listened with much 
attention to the speech of the hon. 
Member for South Belfast, for whom I 
have a great respect. Though we 
differ on some matters, and notably 
in the estimation in which he holds the 
character of our fellow -countrymer., 
who are Catholics, we agree entirely 
upon one subject, and that is—a desire 
for the maintenance of the Union 
between these countries. The hon. 
Gentleman speaks of golden links. | 
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desire likewise that these countries 
should be united by golden links; I do 
not desire that they should be united by 
fetters. I would like to remind the hon. 
Gentleman of an expression once uttered 
by the late Mr. John Bright—that 
the misfortune hitherto in relation to 
these two countries was this: that the 
Union was a union between Ulster and 
Great Britain, but that he would desire 
that there should be a union between 
the whole of Ireland and Great Britain. 
That is the wish I have, and I believe 
that in desiring that I do not desire 
anything inimical to the interests of 
Ulster or those whom the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Belfast represents. This is 
not merely a Local Government Bill,such 
as has been already passed for England 
and Scotland. It is the culmination of 
a great policy. We have been passing 
through very bitter and sad times, and 
we were always promised that the out- 
come of it would be one great measure 
which would settle for ever the diffi- 
culties in which the two countries find 
themselves. But this Bill, I believe, will 
not effect that object, and I intend to vote 
against it. Ido not see how this Bill 
would relieve the pressure which 
exists at present upon the time of.the 
House in the endeavour to meet its 
ever-increasing responsibilities. On 
the contrary, I rather think it would 
open up new points of difficulty ; and I 
do not see in any respect how a minute 
or an hour in the time of this House 
would be saved by it. It would be a 
great point in such a Bill as this if the 
interests of the Protestants in Ireland 
were properly safeguarded in such a 
manner as to give no offence to any- 
one; but I do not think that that has 
been done by this Bill. What is the 
position of the Protestants in Ireland? 
Their position is this: that more than 
half the Protestants of Ireland—I 
think about 670,000—are confined to 
four counties in Ireland ; the remaining 
600,000 Protestants are scattered all 
over the rest of Ireland, and are in a 
hopeless minority in twenty-eight 
counties. If there was any common 
assembly in any part of Ireland 
where’ representatives from all parts 
of the country could come together 
and discuss common interests, I be- 
lieve it would be impossible for 
anything to go wrong in the most 
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remote part of Ireland. In that 
respect I think the Bill is entirely 
wanting. I think it is also wanting 
in not abolishing in any respect 
the scandals of Castle government, 
which have been fully admitted for the 
last forty or fifty years. I think the 
practical retention of the Grand’ Jury 
system, the existence of which has 
been one of the principal grievances of 
the country, is a serious blot on the 
Bill, and a disappointment to all of us 
who hoped that such a Bill would be 
an effective measure. I think that it 
is one of the deepest defects of the Bill 
that it contains no provision for bring- 
ing Irishmen together for .the common 
discussion of their grievances. The 
hon. Member for South Belfast and 
others have referred to the present con- 
dition of things amongst Irishmen as a 
proof that they were not fit for that 
wider administration which we hoped 
to have obtained by this Bill. That is 
an entire misreading, I think, of the 
resent state of affairs. On all occasions 
in Ireland in which we are brought 
together, and where we are allowed to 


settle our own differences amicably 
together, we get on as well as they do 
in any othercountry. Our public com- 
panies are, in proportion to their means, 
quite as well and purely managed as 


your public companies. I suppose 
every week there are at least one hun- 
dred Boards of Guardians sitting all 
over Ireland; in these Boards of 
Guardians I think there is very fair 
amity. And you must remember 
this unfortunate fact: that in Ireland 
the large end of the telescope.is turned 
towards all our differences and troubles ; 
while here in this country it is the 
interest of everyone to minimise and 
hide them away. The great differences 
that have occurred in Ireland, and that 
are now going on there, all arose out of 
the condition of Ireland as compared 
with this country. Then there is 
nothing in this Bill to rouse our 
enthusiasm, or to attract men 
of high intelligence or patriotic 
aims in the country. I regard that 
as a very great defect of this Bill. 
The cardinal necessity for any measure 
of Local Government for Ireland should 
be that real and true responsibility 
should be thrown upon the people ; and 
I protest that there is not in this Bill 


Mr. Webb 
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real and true responsibility. The effect 
of the present state of things is that 
whatever wrongs there are in our social 
state we try to throw on other people 
and another Government. I am not 
one of those who believe that all our ills 
result from misgovernment; a great 
many of them result from ourselves. 
But until we are taught to feel and 
know that in the last resort in Ireland, 
as in every other country, good govern- 
ment must spring from ourselves, we 
cannot change in our manner. Nothing 
sobers a man like responsibility. We 
see cases occurring constantly where 
young men without responsibility exhibit 
little power to effect much ; but put 
responsibilities on their shoulders, and 
they soon develop qualities that you can 
hardly imagine them to possess. So I 
believe with Ireland. When real 
responsibility is thrown upon us, when 
the door is shut on our being able to 
throw our misfortunes on others, then we 
shall develop new qualities, and bring 
about a state of things entirely different 
to that which exists. In Ireland we 
know permanent officials exercise an 
influence far beyond what they have 
ever exercised in England; and 
that Local Governmert in Ireland 
should be effective in face of 
such a dead weight of official and 
bureaucratic power, it would appear 
to me essential that it should be even of 
a widercharacter than the Local Govern- 
ment created in England and Scotland. 
It is impossible that we can accept this 
Bill as in any degree a settlement of 
the Local Government Question in 
Ireland. We all must acknowledge 
the brilliant abilities of the Leader of 
this House ; but it appears to me that 
his principal power of mind consists in 
persuading himself and others that 
things are not what they are—that 
coercion is not coercion, that in- 
justice is not injustice, and that 
inequality is equality. How it is 
possible to suppose that the de- 
mocracy of England and Scotland, 
upon whom our hopes are centred, will 
accept the statement that this Bill runs 
on the same lines as the English and 
Scotch Bills passes my comprehension. 
The Attorney General for Ireland spoke 
of the darkness that hangs over our side 
of the House, and the complete success 
that has attended the measures 
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— by the Government. I do not 
ieve, so long as we have any trust 
in the principles of real justice, that 
any darkness will hang over the opin- 
ions that are now happily held on 
this side of the House regarding the 
future government of Ireland. I 
believe whatever discouragements cross 
our path they will be overcome. But 
asfor the present system, it is strange 
how people can persuade themselves 
that the effect upon us has not been 
directly contrary to what they sup- 
pose. I cannot see in what respect the 
system which you desire to maintain 
has been effectual. As I see this policy 
developing itself as it is finally developed 
in this Bill, bitter hatred rises in my 
breast against the present system, and 
astronger determination to oppose it. 
It is because I believe that the policy 
embodied in this Bill will, instead of 
knitting us together, raise the worst 
feelings and passions, and it is because 
I desire that this House should be able 
to consider the happiness and peace of 
the millions depending upon it, and 
that the destinies of this Empire should 
be really high and holy, that I shall 
vote against the Second Reading of this 
measure, looking forward with the most 
perfect confidence to the great measure 
which will shortly be introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian. 

(9.0.) Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme): We must all recognise 
the moderation of the speech of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down, but 
when he speaks of orderly proceedings 
of companies in Dublin, we can hardly 
accept that statement with the pro- 
ceedings of the Freeman's Journal 
Company fresh in our minds. I share 
the regret expressed by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast at the absence 
of the hon. Member for Derry City, for 
he would, at all events, have had the 
advantage of speaking in the name of 
a united Party. I believe that that 
Party is extremely small, consisting 
only of two persons, and even they are 


sometimes divided. The hon. Member | 


for West Belfast has not profited by the 
advice given by the hon. Member for 
Derry, when the Bill was read a first 
time. He then said that the best thing 
tobe done with the Bill was to burn 
it; but the hon. Member for West 
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‘Belfast has devoted a speech of an hour 
and a half’s duration to an elaborate 
analysis and criticism of the measure. 
It therefore seems that the Bill is 
worth more than being put at the back 
of the fire. I am surprised that any 
Irish Member should have moved the 
rejection of this Bill. We all re- 
member that during the last six years 
Irish Members have been going over 
England, Scotland, and Wales, telling. 
the electors that all they wanted was 
the opportunity of managing their 
own local affairs; and it was 
because English people felt the Irish 
had not the same power as 
themselves of managing their own 
local business that the Irish had so 
much sympathy manifested towards 
them at by-elections. But after the 
action of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast to-night, I think the electors of 
this country are in a position to esti- 
mate correctly the value of the griev- 
ance complained of, and the sincerity 
of the speeches with which they have 
been flooded. I quite accept the state- 
ment that the issue at the last Election 
was whether we were to have the 
scheme of Home Rule proposed by the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian or 
the alternative of Local Government, 
and I must confess that I have the 
complaint to make against Her 
Majesty's Government that this Bill 
has been unduly delayed. In the years 
which have passed «since the last 
General Election, the first Session was 
taken up with the Crimes Act and the 
Land Purchase Act; the next Session 
saw the English Locai Government Act ; 
the next the Scotch Local Government 
Act ; 1890 was wasted with the unfor- 
tunate proposals of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; and in 1891 we had 
the Irish Land Purchase Act. The 
Irish Local Government Bill has been 
reserved for this year, although it has 
been frequently mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech. I think that in this 
matter the Government have made a 
| very great mistake. They have intro- 
duced three important measures deal- 
‘ing with Land Purchase in Ireland in 
order to remove discontent ; but have 
| they thereby satisfied the Irish people 
in the slightest degree ? For my part, 





I do not believe that they have. The 
| elections in Ireland show no signs of 
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the discontent having been removed. 
I am quite aware that the First Lord 
ofthe Treasury may reply, ‘‘ Supposing 
we had brought in a Bill establishing 
Local Government earlier, would that 
have satisfied the Irish, or removed any 
discontent or ill-feeling in Ireland?” 
I quite agree that in all probability it 
would not have satisfied the Irish 
people or made them more contented, 
but it would have had this important 
effect: that it would have cut away the 
ground from under the people in Eng- 
land and Scotland who sympathise with 
the Irish Members at the present time. 
I quite agree with the hon. Member 
who spoke last that this Bill does not go 
far enough. But that is a remark which 
can be applied with the same force, 
I think, to the English Bill and to the 
Scotch Bill. None of these Bills go 
far enough in the direction of devolu- 
tion of business from this House. It is 
quite true that the County Council is, 
comparatively speaking, a recent ex- 
periment ; but if we want to find a real 
means for the relief of the congestion 
of the business of this House, it is to 
the County Council we must turn. 
Most Members will agree with me that 
a great part of the business which is 
now transacted here might, with far 
greater benefit to the country, be 
transacted by the different County 
Councils. Private Bills can be settled 
far more expeditiously, far more 
cheaply, and far more efficiently, by 
the County Councils than they can 
before the Committees upstairs at the 
present time. There are two other 
matters which I looked to the Govern- 
ment to deal with in connection with 
this Bill—I mean the system known as 
Dublin Castle and the system of Vice- 
royalties. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the Government have not seen 
their way definitely to make some 
statement that the system of govern- 
ment by Viceroy should come to an end. 
I believe the only other Possession 
where a Viceroy holds office is that of 
India, and why should Her Majesty’s 
Government try to identify Ireland 
with India? Why should they seek to 
make Ireland a separate entity, as dis- 
tinct from Scotland and other parts of 
the United Kingdom? I saw a letter 
in the paper not very long ago in which 
the writer pointed out that we have 


Mr. Coghili 
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tried all the Viceroys from A (Aberdeen) 
to Z (Zetland) ; and I do think, now 
that we have come to the last letter of 
the alphabet, it is time that the govern- 
ment by the system of Viceroyalty should 
come to an end. How can we expect 
Irish Members to show any amount of 
loyalty if they are always called 
upon to pay their allegiance to 
only a sham Royalty, and to such 
a farce as the Viceroyalty system of 
Dublin? With this Bill I think we may 
say that the Unionist programme of 
Irish legislation is now complete. The 
responsibility of rejecting this Bill must 
rest with Members below the Gangway. 
A General Election is not very far off, 
and the electors will have an opportu- 
nity of showing whether they want any 
more Irish legislation, or whether they 
have had enough during the past six 
years. The Unionist programme is 
complete ; we shall give no more Irish 
legislation, and in the future we shall 
be able to turn our attention, if the 
Unionist Government is returned, to 
the reform of the grievances of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. If, on 
the other hand, a Gladstonian Govern- 
ment is returned to power, then we 
shall have to go through the whole 
weary round of Irish legislation once 
more, and there will be opened up before 
us an endless vista of the same sort of 
legislation as we have been dealing 
with during the past six years. | 
should like to point out that this Irish 
policy of the Gladstonians is not par- 
ticularly popular in the country at the 
present time. It is not popular, at all 
events, in the rural districts of 
England. I saw the other day that 
a late Under Secretary went down into 
the country to make a speech—it is 
true it was to the agricultural labourers 
that the hon. Member for West 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) was 
speaking — and it will be hardly 
credible that that hon. Member in 
the whole of his speech never once 
alluded to the subject of Home Rule. 
He knows that it is not a popular ques- 
tion in the agricultural constituencies— 
that, in fact, it is there extremely dis- 
tasteful. If, therefore, I might venture 
to give any advice to the Irish Mem- 
bers, I would strongly recommend 
them to accept this Bill, and for this 
reason ; that they area little uncertainas 
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to what will happen at the next General 
Election. Even if the Gladstonian 
Party came into power, do they think 
that they will get all that they are 
bargaining for? Whilst if the Unionist 
Party are returned with a majority, 
they will have lost their chance. They 
should ascertain clearly what it is they 
are going to get if the Gladstonians 
come into power. Speaking at White- 
chapel in January, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
W. Harcourt) said— 

“J am satisfied thatthe Nationalist Party in 
Ireland, as a whole, and the Liberal Party in 
Great Britain, are will:ng to entrust this task 
to the hands of Mr. Gladstone .... upon 
the general lines of the policy he has already 
announced, with such modifications as the 
eireumstances of the case may require.” 
Shortly afterwards the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. William O’Brien) 
said— 

“T take it that we are all un‘ted in demand- 

ingthat the Irish Parliament, while it acts 
within its own province, shall be as free from 
Imperial meddlin as the Parliaments of 
Australia or Canada—that is to say, practi- 
cally as free as air.” 
Is that the kind of Parliament the 
Gladstonians are going to give? A 
Gladstonian speaker at Rossendale re- 
ferred the other day to the Home Rule 
Bill as one which would give the Irish 
people the right to deal with gas, 
water, railways, electricity, and one or 
two other subjects. Is that the kind 
of Home Rule the Irish people will 
accept? Speaking at Dungarvan in 
October last, the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) also said— 

“We stand here under the old banner of 

independent Irish nationality.” 
Ithink we can all understand that 
speech. Then, again, on St. Patrick’s 
Day, in 1891, the hon. Member for 
Derry City said at a banquet in 
London— 

“We stand for ‘ Ireland a nation ’: that is our 

purpose in public and political life. Weopen 
our meeting to-night with that toast, and we 
propose to open every such meeting with that 
toast till Ireland is really and in actual sense 
a nation.” 
Are those the views that are accepted 
by the hon. Member for West Leeds ? 
If so, we have his authority that Ire- 
land is to be a separate nation. Then, 
again, Archbishop Croke, the spiritual 
adviser of the Nationalist Party, speak- 
ing at Clerihan in May, 1891, said— 
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“ For two hundred years priests and people 

have been fighting in the constitutional 
struggle for freedom and have brought us 
within strictly measurable distance of what 
we ultimately aim at—namely, the legislative 
independence of our country.” 
But that is what the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby said could not be granted. 
Archbishop Croke also said in another 
speech—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
should confine himself to the subjects 
of the Bill. The House is not now 
discussing the question of Home Rule. 


Mr. COGHILL: I thought I should 
be in order in speaking upon the 
alternative to be offered in place of 
this Bill, but I will not pursue the 
question further. I will only say, in 
conclusion, that if Ireland merely 
wants Local Government, I am in 
favour of granting her request as fully 
and generously as possible, but the 
creation of a Local Parliament for Ire- 
land is impossible. I think the Govern- 
ment will do well to make this Bil! a 
wide and genuine measure, and, so far 
as the Second Reading is concerned, I 
am surprised there is any objection to 
it. If the Bill is now read a second 
time it could, if necessary, be enlarged 
and amplified in Committee, so as to 
give to Ireland every power associated 
with Local Government that could 
safely be given to either England, 
Scotland, or Wales. 

(9.26.) Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) : 
I think that anyone who has read this 
Bill will have come to the conclusion 
that it will give to Ireland very little 
power—not even the same privileges 
that have been conferred by the English 
Local Government Bill. The taxing 
power given to the Irish County 
Councils will be very limited, being 
confined to taxation under the Valua- 
tion Acts. Under those Acts, the 
burden of taxation falls upon the occu- 
piers and not upon the landowners. 
The landowners will, therefore, still 
remain free from the payments which 
ought to come out of property. Evicting 
landlords do not contribute one penny 
to the support of the wretched people 
whom they evict, whilst the tenants, 
when in the workhouse, are supported 
out of the rates paid by the occupiers, 
end not by the owners. I contend 


that power should be given to the Local 
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Assemblies to remedy such injustice as 
that. Another defect of the Bill is that 
it will not give the County Councils 
control over the police. In England 
the elected authorities have such control. 
Why should not, then, such a control be 
given to Ireland? Then, further, we 
are not allowed under this Bill the 
power of judicial appointment, although 
in England you have the power to elect 
aldermen who, I believe, dispense jus- 
tice as magistrates. Why do you not 
give to us equal power? Are we un- 
trustworthy in that respect? For my 
part, I do not think the Irish sense of 
justice is less than that of Englishmen. 
And it ought to be remembered that 
this refusal to give us powers in our 
own country is rather an expensive 
matter to the British taxpayer, for 
whom, however, I do not care much, 
whom I like the better, indeed, the more 
he pays. I am not the guardian of his 
purse. Ireland and India are the only 
two sections of the Empire left without 
central government, and they absorb 
half your naval and military force. 
That, then, is the result of your pro- 


ceeding. Some people scorn the demand 
that we should have power, and the 
answer we get is that british influence 


would be imperilled. But what of 
Canada, of the Cape, of New South 
Wales? These are far away, but Ire- 
land is on our coast. The Isle of Man 
is a little closer, and it even has self- 
government. If we were equally en- 
trusted with self-government, Ireland 
would cease to be an expensive portion of 
the Empire; but it must be self- 
government in the truest sense of the 
term. The broader the base, the firmer 
will be the superstructure. We are 
sometimes told that if Ireland had a 


{COMMONS} 


| people. 





Government of its own we should invite 
the Germans or perhaps send for the | 
Russians ; but the fact is that wherever 
you have given self-government those 
portions of the Empire have ceased to | 
be a strain upon your military force. | 
Take the case of Australia. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not discussing the Local Government | 
Bill. He is going into the relations 
between this country and its colonies. 

Mr. BLANE: Perhaps I have gone 
a little beyond the Bill. To return, how- | 
ever. What we demand is control of | 
the police, and the judiciary and of | 
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taxation. All these points are absent. 
Why is something still left to be accom- 
plished? But the Tory Party is always 
late. I remember they once denounced 
land legislation, but later they 
advanced as they were forced by their 
opponents. Our agitation, which is so 
often used as an argument against us, 
has reacted on English life. You would 
never have had judicial tribunals 
for the adjustment of rents but for Irish 
contentions which you scorned, and had 
later to embody in your legislation. 
We ask you not to refuse us the rights 
and privileges which belong to any free 
Of course, you can tax us as 
you like, because you can do just as 
you choose with a people disarmed by 
house-to-house search. Action in that 
matter was the work of the Govern- 
ment of which the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
was the head. Butthe Party to which 
I belong do not care for either of the 
Parties ; we are not their serfs in any 
sense of the term. Those of us who 
made a successful fight against coming 
under the control of the Radical Party 
have made a similar fight against the 
Tory Party ; and from both Parties in 
this House have we got imprisonment, 
packed juries, and changed venues. 
Sometimes it is urged against extensive 
self-government that the Catholic 
majority would oppress their Protes- 
tant brothers; but I venture tosay that 
no person, either in or out of the House, 
not even the hon. Member for South 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston), would go further 
in the defence of the rights and liberties 
of the minorities than I would. And 
in this connection I may remind the 
House that the section to which I 
belong, although mainly Catholic, 
resisted the deposition of the late Mr. 
Parnell from the Leadership. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I am afraid the 
hon. Member has gone still wider of 
the subject. 


Mr. BLANE : Of course, Sir, I have 
travelled a little further than I should 
have done, but I simply intended to 
emphasise the fact that there is no 
foundation for the charges made against 
us. We stood in defence of the Protes- 
tant, we carried his coffin to the grave; 
and I venture to say therefore that it 
does not lie in the mouth of any hon, 
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Member to charge us with intent on the | Ireland, powers which are altogether 
liberties and rights of the Protestants. | beyond those of any ordinary Local 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I did not intend | Governing Body whatever. Take for 
to have alluded to the section of the |‘instance the question of the police. Is 
Irish National Party to which the hon. | that a local matter? Suppose we were 
Member belongs. | to concede to an Executive Government 

Mr. BLANE: The PartyI represent | in Ireland the entire management of 
claim the right to think forthemselves in | the Constabulary—a body of fourteen 
matters political,and we only accept | thousand men. In that case Ireland 
the dictation of any man just so far as | would be practically independent of 
it coincides with our own views. Sound | England, and the liberties of English- 
reasoning is not the prescriptive pro- men and all sections of Irishmen 
perty of anyman. Toreturn to the sub- | would be subject to the control of 
ject of Local Government and the that Executive Body and the police. 
allegation of oppression, I believe that Take also the question of the Land 
if we had the proper control of ourown Laws. That is not a matter of 
affairs, the minority in Ireland—edu- | local government at all. And why? 
cated, technically skilled, and men of Because land in the south may belong 
ability—would take the foremost posi- to an Irishman in the north, and vice 
tion in the Government. Not until we | versd, and land in either the north orthe 
receive that measure of government | south may belong to an Englishman or 
will the strife between England and |a Scotchman. Is a Local Government 
Ireland be ended. Bill to vest in any Local Governing Body 

Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, | in Ireland power to make laws which 
Harrow): The hon. Member who has | may affect the rights of either English- 
just sat down has reproduced the de- | men or Scotchmen? Sir, that is not 
mands which have been made upon our | local government at all; it is Imperial 
country — demands that the Irish | government. What would a Lanca- 
people shall have the management of their | shire man say if the London County 
own affairs. | Everybody believes that Council attempted to alter laws by 
it is right a locality should have the which property is transferred or de- 
management of its own affairs, always | volves? He would say that was not a 
understanding that to mean its own | power that properly belongs to a local 
local affairs. There can be no doubt | Governing Body. A London man, too, 
whatever that in many of the bye-elec- would object toa Lancashire County 
tions it has been a most formidable Council deciding upon any question of 
argument that the Irish people should | property in which his rights would be 
have the management of their own | in the slightest degree affected ; and he 
affairs. Take for instance the election | would say—and say properly—that an 
at Rossendale. If I am rightly informed alteration of the Land Laws which 
that election was determined mainly | might affect any of Her Majesty’s sub- 
upon the illustration of electric | jects, whether in England, Ireland, or 
lighting. It was submitted that the Scotland, was not a matter to be dealt 
Irish people should have the power | with by a body established for Local 
of determining questions of that kind. Government purposes. In the English 
Now, I concede the principle that Local Government Bill you find none 
every locality should have the right to| of these things. The English police 
manage its own affairs, but that must | are not put into the hands of the 
be understood rightly to mean its own | County Council, but into the hands of 
local affairs. In discussing whether | a Joint Committee composed of Magis- 
this Bill is what it professes to be it is trates representing the Crown on the 
important to consider what are local | one hand, and the County Council on the 
questions. This Bill is said to be de-| other, and this subject to considerable 
fective, if I correctly gather the mean- | restrictions. And then as to the Land 


ingofhon. Members opposite who oppose | Laws—which is the great point in 
it, not because it is not a good Local | dispute in regard to this Bill—no power 
Government Bill, but because it is not | to meddle with those laws is trans- 
more than that—because it does not | ferred to the English County Councils. 
give to Ireland, or particular parts of | I have gone through the Bill 
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now before the House, and, as far 
as I can see, it is distinctly on the lines 
of the English Local Government Act. 
For my own part, Sir, I was not in 
sympathy with that Act. It will be 
within the recollection of the House 
that I opposed it, and that I only 
desisted from doing so when I found I 
was in an absolute minority, and that 
continued opposition would have | 
amounted merely to obstruction. In | 
my hurhble view the magistrates had | 
discharged their duties efficiently, and | 
there was no ground for the transfer of | 
powers from them to elective bodies. I 
was also of opinion that there was no 
ground for the abolition of the property 
vote, because I consider that represen- 
tation and taxation should go together. 
To a large extent that Act put into the 
hands of the people who do not pay 
rates the power of spending them. 
Well, Sir, that has been done in re- 
ference to England, and I find ali that 
‘is now proposed for Ireland. The 
powers which have hitherto been vested 
in the Grand Juries, equivalent to the 
magistrates in England, are to be trans- 
ferred to the County Councils, the con- 
stitution of which under this Bill is 
exactly analogous to that of the County 
Councils in England. The powers 
hitherto vested in the nominees of the 
Crown are now to be vested in an 
assembly elected by the ratepayers 
on the principle of ‘‘One Man One 
Vote,” so that every man who pays 
rates—whether a large or a small 
amount—will have the opportunity of 
recording his vote. I fail to see in 
what respect that is not a liberal 
measure. I own it is not a Bill by 
which Imperial power is to be trans- 
ferred to any local assembly in Ireland, 
and that it will not enable Local Bodies 
to alter the Land Laws, or make it 
possible for one section of the com- 
munity to dispossess another  sec- 
tion. Neither will it enable the 
Land League to transfer its jurisdiction | 
from the secret conclave to the County 
Council, and ‘so dispossess the landlord | 
in favour of the tenant. But it will | 
place Ireland, with one or two excep- | 
tions, in exactly the same position as 
the English people with regard to Local | 
Government. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) ‘says he 
will not have this Bill, and throws 
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it back with scorn. I want to know 
what is the foundation for his scorn ? 
Is it because Ireland is not placed 
in a better position than England? 
(*No!”) Then why? 

Mr. SEXTON: Because Ireland is 
not placed in as good a position as 
England. 

Mr. AMBROSE: But the hon, 
Member has not pointed out a single 
instance of powers given to local 
Governing Bodies in England that are 
not equally given under this Bill to 
County Councils in Ireland, except in 
one or two cases with which I will deal 
presently. The hon. Members’ objec- 
tions seem to be centred in Clause 5, 
which gives power to any twenty cess- 
payers of a county to apply for the 
removal of a County or Baronial 
Council on the ground of corruption, 
malversation, or oppression, or persis- 
tent disobedience to the law. He says 
this is an insult to the Irish people. 
May I ask, Mr. Speaker, if there is no 
ground for protecting the minority of 
the Irish people by such laws as these ? 
Does the hon. Member deny that the 
Boards of Guardians for Limerick and 
Cork used their powers contrary to the 
law and for political purposes ? 

Mr. SEXTON: They were half 
landlords. 

Mr. AMBROSE: I say it is a matter 
of history that, instead of administering 
the Poor Law as they should have done, 
they passed political resolutions, and 
misused the powers vested in them for 
the oppression of particular individuals. 
Does the hon. Member deny there was 
a Land League and a Plan of Campaign, 
and that the Commission found there 
was a conspiracy to impoverish land- 
owners and drive them from Ireland? 
I ask this House, and the country 
through this House, whether it would 
be right to constitute a Local Authority 
in Ireland without providing proper safe- 
guards for the protection of the minority? 
Would it be right to incorporate the 
Land League and leave the founders 
of the Plan of Campaign to work their 
wicked will on the loyal subjects of the 
Crown? It would he little less than 
treason on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to confer powers such as 
are conferred in this Biil without proper 
checks to prevent those powers being 
misused and being turned against the 
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poor and loyal subjects of the Crown— 
to prevent these powers being used by 
the weak against the strong. But I 
would call attention to the fact that 
under the fifth clause, before anything 
can be done, there must be a of a 
Judge of Assize. Without that fiat 
roceedings cannot even be initiated. 

s the hon. Member mean to say that 
there is any Judge on the Irish Bench 
wicked enough and corrupt enough 
to sanction a Petition of this kind 
unless ground is shown for it? Since 
I have satin this House I have occa- 
sionally heard points made against 
what are called on the other side the 
“ Removables”’; but I have heard no 
word against any Judge of the Superior 
Courts, and I believe in their absolute 
impartiality. Do hon. Members mean 
to say that the liberties of the Irish 
people are endangered by this clause, 
when a Petition cannot even be pre- 
sented without the sanction of a 
Judge? After that the Petition has to 
be tried, and it may be dismissed with 
costs—a penalty which is surely suffi- 
cient to secure that a Petition will not 
be presented without good grounds. 
Or is it that hon. Members mean that 


there is to be no check or corruption, 


malversation, oppression, and _persis- 
tent disobedience of the law? If that 
is what they mean let them say so, and 
let the people of England: understand 
it. Let them go to the country upon 
it, and if this Bill is to be rejected let 
us know the real grounds for its rejec- 
tion. I am not going to give my 
adherence to this Bill on this clause. 
It may or it may not be necessary. I 
am not sure that it is; but how does it 
affect the Bill? It is separate from 
every other part of the Bill, and any 
objection there may be to it should be 
brought forward at the Committee 
stage, and not pressed now on the 
Second Reading. For my own part, I 
never believed this Bill to be necessary. 
I did not believe the Local Government 
Bill for England to be necessary ; but 
that has been passed, and here is this 
Bill for us to deal with. If it accom- 
plishes no other purpose, it will 
stop the cry hereafter that the Irish 
people ought to have the power 
of managing their own affairs. But 
they have no right to manage my 
OL. IV. [FOURTH SERIES. | 
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affairs, or the affairs of any other Eng- 
lish subject. The position is utterly 
unwarranted, and I have been abso- 
lutely disappointed by the want of 
argument on the other side. I expected 
to find something to grapple with in 
the way of opposition ; but I have heard 
nothing, and I think it is idle to 
occupy the time of the House for a 
week, or even for two nights, with this 
Debate. 


(10.13.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (Nor- 
thampton): Since coming back from 
dinner I have been privileged to hear 
two valuable speeches. The speech of 
the hon. Member for Armagh (Mr. 
Blane) reminded me of St. Athanasius. 
It was Athanasius conira mundum. 
The hon. Member for Harrow (Mr. 
Ambrose) is so legal and learned in his 
speeches that I confess I have consi- 
derable difficulty in following him ; but 
I gather that he took a certain pride in 
having opposed the Loeal Government 
Bill because it went too far. Iam not, 
therefore, surprised that he approves, 
ina sort of modified way, of this Bill, 
for of this Bill he cannot complain that 
it goes too far. His approval of it is 
limited, however, because he said that 
he did not himself deem the Bill to be 
necessary, and it would only become a 
perfect Bill after it had gone into Com- 
mittee, and after he had had the oppor- 
tunity of proposing a considerable 
number of Amendments to it. Whether 
it will go into Committee or not I do 
not know. I have heard it complained 
that Home Rule is involved in absolute 
darkness whereas this measure is in bril- 
liant light. I think that the curiosity 
exhibited by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
as to the details of the Home Rule 
Bill is positively indiscreet. We 
have stated the principle upon which 
that Bill will be based, and I think it 
would be most unconstitutional on the 
part of the Leaders of the Constitutional 
Party of which I am a humble Mem- 
ber, were they to go into details at the 
present moment. We know that the 
General Election is not very far off, and 
we know that the question to 
be submitted to the electors will 
be whether they are in favour of the 
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principle of Home Rule, or whether 
they are opposed to that principle. If 
they are in favour of the principle, it 
will then be for my Leaders to submit 
to the House and to the country a full 
measure of Home Rule, and then will 
be the time for hon. Gentlemen if they 
object to those details, while accepting 
the verdict of the country and assenting 
to the Second Reading, to criticise the 
way in which we propose to deal with 
the matter. Therefore, I am some- 
what surprised that the Attorney 
General for Ireland should have 
dragged the question of Home Rule 
into the present discussion. We are 
now dealing with a Bill which most 
assuredly is not Home Rule for Ireland. 
It is not even a Local Government Bill 
for Ireland, except that the Government, 
after their manner of putting a Liberal 
label to palm off their shoddy wares, 
have put as the title the words “‘ Local 
Government Bill for Ireland.” I think 
it would be useful to look at the conduct 
of the Government in the matter of 
Irish Home Rule. Before the Elec- 
tion the cry on the part of the Go- 
vernment was that there was to be 
no coercion ; there was to be no Home 
Rule; but there was to be a third 
course, which was Local Self-Govern- 
ment for Ireland. The present Duke 
of Devonshire and the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) passed their time stump- 
ing the country in support of the Tory 
Government, and they absolutely said, 
in relation to this measure of Local 
S2lf-Government, that it was to be as 
generous as that given to England 
and Scotland. When Parliament met 
the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) was 
the Leader of the House, and he 
made a statement to the House. 
He said they intended to deal with the 
question of Local Self-Government, 
and there was to be similarity and 
simultaneity in regard to Ireland and 
England and Scotland. Domestic 
troubles in the Party opposite led to 
the retirement of the noble Lord, and 
fo soon as he had withdrawn the 
Government threw over everything he 
had said, and had the effrontery to 
state that what he had said was a mere 
pious opinion of his own, and did not 
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pledge the Government. I remember 
the debate, and the noble Lord, in 
defending himself, pointed out that the 
words he had used had been written 
down at the time and submitted to 
Lord Salisbury and the Cabinet, 
and absolutely bound Lord Salisbury 
and the Cabinet. That was, [ 
believe, admitted by the then 
Leader of the House, the late Mr. 
Smith. Unquestionably there was a 
distinct elle given at the Election 
that a large measure of Local Self- 
Government would be given to Ireland 
and there was further a pledge on the 
part of the Leader of the Conservative 
Party in this House that the Conserva- 
tive Party intended to treat the three 
countries with similarity and simul- 
taneity. Well, Sir, six years have passed 
since then, and we have been anxious! 
waiting for this Local Government Bill 
for Ireland. The English Bill has been 
passed, so the Government did not keep 
their promise of simultaneity. Each 
year the Bill has been promised, but 
the promise has not been kept. . The 
Government have had plenty of time, 
but they have been constantly misusing 
it, and obstructing themselves by 
bringing in Bills and withdrawi 

them. We have been denoun 

for that obstruction, but it is the 
old story of the wolf and_ the 
lamb. We have hindered bad Bills, 
and, I trust, shall always continue to 
do so. There was a certain Wheel and 
Van Bill, and a Bill to compensate 
publicans, which we obstructed, and so 
saved the country a very great deal of 
money. We—but perhaps I ought to 
speak for myself—I obstructed the Irish 
Land Bill of the Government. Why 
did I dothat? Because at the Election 
the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
distinctly stated that one reason why 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian 
ought not to be entrusted with the 
destinies of this country was that if he 
were ke would possibly bring in an 
Irish Land Bill, pledging the credit of 
the English taxpayer ; therefore, I con- 
sidered myself perfectly justified in my 
obstruction. When the Government 
bring in a Bill which we can benevo- 
lently regard as a good one we help its 
progress, and endeavour to penta it 
and give it a more Liberal character. 
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The Government has at last made up 
its mind, and brought in the Local Go- 
yernment Bill for Ireland. But this is 
the very last Session of this Parliament, 
and even that is half gone, for the 
Government have, first on this excuse 
and then on that, put off the Second 
Reading of the Bill till a. week or so 
before Whitsuntide. An hon. Gentleman 
opposite endeavoured to show that this 
Bill was exactly on the same lines as 
the English Bill. I shall look to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, when he 
addresses the House, to convince him 
that there is the widest difference be- 
tween them. There is, however, some 
excuse for the Government, as the cir- 
cumstances under which they are 
obliged to bring in the Bill are very 
peculiar. The Conservative Party held 
a great gathering of its followers at 
Birmingham, and there a resolution 
in favour of Local Government for 
Ireland was moved. But somebody 
moved the previous question and it 
was carried, so that at that moment 
the Conservative Party, as represented 
by that gathering, were entirely op- 

to the idea of such a Bill. 


Then there came the speech of the 
First Lord of the Treasury which 
damned the Bill with faint praise, and 


if I had not been inst the Bill 
before I should have n convinced 
that it was utterly worthless by the 
oration made against it by the right 
hon. Gentleman who brought it in. 
Why did the Government bring in the 
Bill? Not to redeem their pledges to 
the country, which they have per- 
‘ petually violated ; but, I gather, it is 
use they have given some sort of 
pledge to the Liberal Unionists, and 
they are in such terror of the Liberal 
Unionists turning against them— 
though I can assure them they will 
not—that they are ready to do any- 
thing or submit to anything when the 
Liberal Unionists order it. We have a 
right to know as soon as possible from 
the First Lord of the Treasury if he 
intends to go on with the Bill. Is it 
his deliberate intention that the Session 
should continue till the Bill is passed ? 
If it 1s not, it is really a monstrous 
waste of time that we should be called 
os to discuss the Second Reading. 
‘The cays of the Government are num- 
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bered ; why are they squandering their 
last days? This is a death-bed re- 
pentance, but they are not sincere even 
in this. They are in a cleft stick. 
They have to keep their pledge to the 
Liberal Unionists, and they have before 
them the Resolution of the Tory Party 
at Birmingham ; so they have hit upon 
a device, and hope to get their Party 
to eat their own words at Birmingham, 
and to vote for the Second Reading 
with the clear and distinct understand- 
ing that it will be a mere recognition of 
discipline, and that the measure will 
really never be turned into an Act. It 
is playing with the House to ask it to 
aid in a farce of this nature. I am not 
going into the merits, or rather the 
demerits, of the Bill; that is useless. I 
shall certainly be surprised at the 
effrontery of anybody who will get up, 
after the speech of the hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), and say 
that the Bill is not as bad a Bill as 
ever was conceived, and that it is not 
one of the most gross and impudent of 
shams when called a Local Govern- 
ment Bill. It is enough for me that 
the Irish Members do not approve of the 
Bill. If the Members for Ulster were 
in @ majority in the House I should vote 
for every proposal they made. As it is 
I vote with my hon. Friends here, 
because they represent the majority in 
Ireland ; and what I want to do in this 
House is, not to pretend that I know 
better about Ireland than the Irishmen, 
but to try and find out what the opinion 
of the majority of Irishmen is and 
then act upon that opinion. Anyliéw, 
I think it is almost indecent to ask us 
to go into this Bill now. The election 
is close at hand, and the country will 
then be asked if it is in favour of Home 
Rule or is opposed to it. If it is in 
favour of Home Rule, evidently we are 
wasting our time, for it is to an Irish 
Parliament we shall have to leave the 
settlement of the Local Government 
of Ireland. Ifthe country is — 
to Home Rule, so that it is likely to 
be postponed for some years, no one 
would force a Bill like this on Ireland, 
for it would be expanded even 
by the Tories. The Conservatives 
were right in their objections to 
the Bill at Birmingham. You say 
that the Irish Nationalists are conspir- 
3G 2 
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‘ing against the Empire. Do you sup- 
pose if the Unionist Party wins at the 
General Election the efforts to ob- 
tain Home Rule for [Ireland will 
cease? No, they will increase, and 
from the Tory standpoint it is absurd 
to give them Local Councils which will 
really be most valuable centres for 
agitation in favour of Home Rule. 
The Tories have been called the stupid 
y, and, in bringing in this Bill, they 

ave amply justified the name. You 
must either give Ireland Home Rule or 
rule yourself; trust Ireland or coerce her. 
T say this because the Prime Minister 
has just urged a large section of the 
Irish people to break out into rebellion. 
I suppose the Prime Minister despairs 
of victory at the polls, and hesitates to 
embark the other House in an opposi- 
tion to the people of England, the result 
of which would be that they would be 
swept away from their place; and, 
therefore, he appeals to the Orangemen 
to come out and fight for them. I 
know perfectly well the Prime Minister 
has denied this, but I. think that 
denial is like that of the person who 
recommended that a certain man’s ears 
should not be nailed to a post, and then 
said that he had not advised that any- 
body’s ears should be nailed to the 
post. We had the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill), who said at the last election 
that ‘‘ Ulster will fight, and Ulster is 
right,” and that, so far asI can see, 
in more elaborate and perhaps a little 
more cautious language, is precisely 
wat the Prime Minister said the 
other day to the Primrose League 
ladies. I am always glad to find my- 
self in unison with the Conservative 
Party, and, assuming their views are 
those expressed at Birmingham, I am 
certainly in unison with the Conserva- 
tive Party, although I arrive at the 
conclusion on different grounds. The 
difference between us is that my vote 
will go with my opinion ; their 
vote will go one way and their opinion 
the other. The burthen of my remarks 
is that I want to know from the First 
Lord of the Treasury ,whether these 
ings on the Bill are a mere farce, 

or whether it is intended to press 
it forward and pass it into law 
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That is what we want to know; and J 
think I do not exaggerate when I say 
that that is what the country, Con- 
servative and Liberal alike, is algo 


‘anxious to know. 


(10.36.) Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover); 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
has concluded his interesting and 
amusing speech with a question which 
I am wholly incapable of answering. 
Therefore, I pass over his last remarks. 
Earlier in his speech he appeared before 
us in a twofold capacity, either of which 
he is admittedly well entitled to fill. 
He appeared as a recognised authority 
upon Constitutional practice, and he 
posed as the sympathetic friend of the: 
Tory Party. The advice which he 
offered us in the latter capacity is that 
of one who has wept over our woes at. 
Birmingham. Upon that I do not 
propose to follow him. But his advice 
as a recognised authority on Constitu- 
tional practice is very relevant to the 
subject. The usual practice which is 
adopted when any measure is put before 
the country is to accept or reject the 
principle, and then criticise the details, 
I ask anybody here who has listened 
to the Debate on the First Reading of 
this Bill, or to the eloquent speech of 
the hon. Member for West Belfast this. 
afternoon, whether that process has. 
been followed? We have had ample 
criticism of the details of this Bill. 
The principle has been rejected, I 
admit ; but no reason for rejecting it 
has been put forward before this House. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton was very anxious to 
divine our reason for wishing to have 
the Second Reading of this Bill passed;. 
but it would be far more difficult to 
discover the reasons that have actuated 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in wishing to 
have this Bill read a second time this 
day six months. Take the eloquent 
speech of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast. We had the usual exordium 
upon the Coercion Act. That was fol- 
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entirely of minute criticism of the 
various clauses in this Bill. There 
were some points—many of them good 
debating points—such as we are accus- 
tomed to expect from the hon. Gentle- 
man. Inthe part about the illiterate 
vote or the cumulative vote, he seemed 
to me to mislé&d the House, though, 
perhaps, unintentionally. He suggested 
that the town of Belfast had been 
excluded from the franchise under this 
Bill, so that 70,000 Catholics could 
not obtain power in the Corporation 
of that town. But it must have 
occurred to him, on reflection, that that 
argument woulda equally apply to 
Dublin ; that Dublin was also excluded 
from the cumulative vote provision of 
this Bill, and undoubtedly this provi- 
sion would have the effect of placing a 
large number of Unionists upon the 
Corporation of Dublin. But I pass by 
these minor points in the major portion 
of the hon. Gentleman’s speech, which 
would have been more suited to the 
Committee stage of the Bill. In the 
only part of it, so far as I could see, in 
which he gave any prima facie reason 
to the House for declining to read the 
Bill a second time, he advanced two 
such reasons ; one only to dismiss it ; 
but he said that, in his opinion, a 
Home Rule Parliament sitting in Dub- 
lin, and such a Parliament alone, could 
properly frame a system of Local 
Government for Ireland. But he did 
not dwell upon that argument, and I 
think he was well-advised in passing 
swiftly away from it. If I might 
be allowed, I should be disposed 
to remind the House of the attitude 
taken up by his colleagues when the 
Government Bill for England 

was introduced into this House. Why, 
then we heard the amazing statement 
from the hon. Member for Longford 
that any man acquainted with Ireland 
could easily make the English Local 
Governnient Bill applicable to that 
country in the course of two or three 
hours. We had an equally interesting 
h at that time from the hon. 
mber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
who demanded that the Bill should 
then and there be made applicable to 
Ireland, in order to remove county 
administration from the hands of the 
Grand Jury. Now, what alight that casts 
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upon the attitude taken by the Nation- 
alist Members in this House! In 1888 
they thought that a Bill giving over 
the administration of county affairs to 
popularly-elected bodies was one which 
should be accepted without any con- 
sideration for the judicial function of 
the Grand Jury in Ireland, and that 
its production to this House should not 
be delayed for a single moment. The 
reason adduced by the hon. Gentleman 
against the reading of this Bill a second 
time—if it can be called a reason—was 
the resentment which he felt in his 
breast against one single clause out of 
the 72 clauses in this Bill. He came 
to the clause which grants a petition 
by appeal. He declined to argue upon 
that clause, although we were entitled 
to infer, from the course of the Debate 
upon the First Reading, from the line 
of argument, and the gestures of anger 
which greeted the speech of my right 
hon. Friend, that if anywhere a reason 
for refusing to read the Bill a second 
time was to be found, it was to 
be found in the clause granting to 
those who consider themselves aggrieved 
in Ireland the right to appeal by a 
petition. Then we have his arguments 
for proving that this Bill is worthless. 
In the attempt to prove that it is of 
little worth the hon. Gentleman em- 
ployed the rhetorical device of stating 
that this Bill is the Tory alternative to 
the policy of Home Rule. I do not 
think that any Member of the Govern- 
ment or any person of any weight or 
authority in the Conservative Party has 
ever upon any platform given the 
slightest colour of support to any such 
contention. It is not our alternative 
scheme tothe policy of Home Rule ; it 
is part of the alternative scheme and 
policy of governing Ireland from West- 
minster upon the lines which direct 
the Government of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of Westminster in England and 
Scotland, of extending to Ireland 
whatever laws are passed for the 
benefit of England and Scotland, 
and never allowing to lapse our 
responsibility for the safety of every 
class of the community, whether 
in England, in Ireland, or in Seot- 
land. It is of no avail for hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to say that some of the 
safeguards proposed are odious and un- 
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necessary. That is no argument 
against the proposition we lay down 
and maintain that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster is responsible 
and accountable for any wrong that 
might accrue from our delegating our 
responsible power to other and sub- 
sidiary bodies. That is a fundamental 
article in the Unionist creed ; and it 
would be as sensible to argue with a 
family lawyer that in all probability 
the son about to marry would not 
neglect to make provision for his chil- 
dren, and to argue thai, therefore, 
such a provision ought not to 
be incorporated in ‘the marriage 
settlements. Any one who has 
listened either to the speeches this 
afternoon or to the Debate on the 
Motion for leave to introduce the Bill, 
would have supposed from the minute 
criticisms and from the tone of resent- 
ment against all precautions and safe- 
sige that Ireland had for years—nay, 
or generations—enjoyed a system of 
local government upon the same broad 
basis of popular representation which 
exists in England and Scotland at 
present, and that the wicked Tory 
Government was bent on introducing 
recautions which were never heard of 
itherto. It is all very well to seek to 
minimise the importance of this Bill 
by saying it is not an alternative for 
ome Rule; but as a matter of fact, 
the scope and magnitude of this Bill 
have never been appreciated or touched 
upon by the hon. Gentlemen who sit 
opposite. This is the first Bill intro- 
duced by any Government in this 
country granting to Ireland Local 
Government upon the Parliamentary 
Franchise. During the Debate on the 
First Reading I was astonished to hear 
an interruption from the Benches 
opposite that this Bill was less liberal in 
its character than the Bill introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Thanet Division in 1879, 
when he held the office of Chief Secre- 
ej to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and that sentiment is cheered by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle, although the Bill introduced 
in the year 1879 provided only that 
County Councils and Baronial Councils 
should be set up in Ireland. And upon 
what franchise? One-half of all the 
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Baronial Councillors were to be elected 

and one-half of them were to be nomi- 
nated. And how were the elected 
members to be elected—upon the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise? It did not at that 
time exist even on this side of the 
Channel. It was proposed that they 
were to be elected by @he Poor Law 
Guardians—that is to say, by persons 
who were themselves elec upon a 
franchise which has been constantl 

denounced in this House, an 

which, in the eyes of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, is vitiated by the 
principle of plural voting. Yesterday 
there was a Debate in this House 
on a Bill for introducing the principle 
of “‘ One Man One Vote.’ That prin- 
ciple, as well as every other principle of 
representation which has been extended 
to England during the last ten years, 
is embodied in the Bill now before the 
House. Not one of these principles 
was embodied in the Bill introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Thanet. But I shall take the Bill 
introduced into this House only four 
years ago by hon. Gentlemen themselves 
sitting below the Gangway, and I would 
point out that the measure which has 
now been submitted to the considera- 
tion of the House is more liberal in its 
character than the Bill which bore upon 
its back the names of Mr. Carew, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Harrington, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, and Mr. Maurice Healy. 
Any one who looks at that Bill and 
at the tenth clause of it will find that 
whereas the County Councillors were to 
be elected upon the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise, in every County Council in Ireland 
there were to be five other members. 
of another class and another category 
altogether. What was the property 
qualification that these members should 
possess? Every one of them was to 
be one of those Irish Justices of the 
Peace whose misdeeds hon. Gentlemen 
opposite never tire of denouncing. 
They were to be elected by Irish 
Justices of the Peace, and by Irish 
Justices of the Peace alone. Now for 
those who believe in manhood suffrage, 
and in every sort of electoral reform, 
and who hold that piurality of voting 
and the property qualification are ac- 
cursed things, it seems to me a difficult. 
attitude to defend that in the year 
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1888, when the English Local Govern- 
ment Bill was before the House with 
no such provisions, they should have 
entertained those amgrieas. and that 
in the year 1892 they should reject a 
Bill upon its Second Reading which 

ts a franchise as liberal as that 
which now obtains in Great Britain. 
Why was that provision introduced into 
the Bill of 1888? It is a question very 
difficult to answer. I think it admits 
of only one answer. I think it is plain 
that the provision implies in the minds 
of the hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way an implicit recognition, at all 
events that Irish society is not in the 
same state as English society at the 

sent moment. Why did they intro- 
uce that provision unless they thought 
it wise td prudent in Ireland to give 
some voice to minorities ; unless they 
thought that in Ireland some check on 
extravagance should be devised ; unless 
they thought that in Ireland, during 
times of popular excitement, public 
bodies might [ expected to indulge in 
acts which afterwards they might be 
the first persons to regret? If these 
dangers exist in Ireland—if these ap- 
prehensions lurk secretly even in the 


minds of Irish Nationalist _Members— 
surely we must all know that they exist 
in an intensified degree in the minds of 
those gentlemen who speak for the 
loyal minority in Ireland. Those ap- 


rehensions have to be met; those 

gers have to be guarded against ; 
and I ask the House candidly to con- 
sider which of the two possible kinds 
of safeguards are really the best and 
the most liberal in their nature. You 
may have a safeguard of the kind 
introduced into the Nationalist Bill of 
1888; you may pack your Council ; 
you may have a system of nomination 
of Aldermen, or of special members 
elected upon a special franchise, and 
that will give you a certain degree of 
safety. But that provision will at 
all times mar and vitiate the popular 
character of your Bill, whereas the 
kind of safeguards introduced into 
the Bill of the Government need 
never act at all. During ordinary 
times they are in abeyance. They 
are placed there to meet special con- 
tingencies which will rarely—some 
of them perhaps never—arise ; and 
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unless these contingencies arise, the 
Bill introduced by the Government 
is as liberal and popular in its character 
as the Bill which now is law in 
England and in Scotland. In sayin 

that the provisions for safety introduc 

into our Bill would only come into 
operation to meet special contingencies 
and rare emergencies, I may of course 
contemplate the two clauses around 
which the most acrimonious discussion 
has centred. I will not do hon. Gentle- 
men opposite the injustice to suppose 
for one moment that they would vote 
against the Second Reading of this 
Bill because we withdraw special privi- 
leges from illiterate voters or because the 
system of minority representation has 
been introduced by the Government 
into their measure. These are clearly 
minor matters, which I am sure the 
hon. Member for West Belfast would 
be willing to relegate to the Committee 
stage, and we are left face to face with 
the Joint Committee and with the 
clause which hon. Gentlemen like to 
call the put-them-in-the-dock clause, 
but which—as hon. Members will agree 
that there is nothing in a name—they 
will allow me to calk the clause giving 
the right to petition by appeals. Take 
the Joint Committee. The Attorney 
General for Ireland has destroyed a 
great deal of the criticism brought to 
bear against this clause by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast. That hon. 
Member made a very bold attack upon 
this clause — ironical, sarcastic, and 
amusing ; but the whole of his attack 
depended for any force which was in 
it to the assumption that the Sheriff 
who will preside over this Joint Com- 
mittee would be a landlord. ‘He spoke 
of the Sheriff as the eighth landlord, 
and then he ingeniously, by putting 
several parts of the Bill together, 
brought forward a long catalogue of 
duties over which this body would have 
a certain emount of control. But when 
the Attorney General for Ireland says 
that the Government have an open 
mind as to the personality of the Chair- 
man of this Board—and it should have 
been remembered that this was said by 
the First Lord of the Treasury in his 
opening speech—the whole of that 
criticism falls to pjeces and 
remains of no _ avail whatever. 
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Tt is not possible, upon the ground 
that the Chairman of that Committee 
shall be a neutral authority, to pretend 
that the clause instituting a Joint 
Committee in Ireland differs materially 
from the clause instituting a Joint 
Committee in Scotland. Arguments have 
‘been adduced on one side and on the 
other. It is said that in Scotland the 
rates are paid by the owner, and that 
in Ireland they are not. That is 
against the clause. But for the clause 
it is said that since the year 1870 the 
rates are divided in Ireland. 


Local Government 


An hon. MemBer: No, optional. 


_ Mr. WYNDHAM: Well, optional. 
It may also be said that in Ireland 
every fifteen years rents are revised, 
and that therefore the burden of the 
rates is thrown in Ireland every fifteen 
years on the owner. It may be said 
further, that since according to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) all grants in 
aid of rates go into the pockets of 
landlords, all increase of rates must 
come out of them. I would also like 
to put another point, which I hope may 
commend itself to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Belfast. That 
hon. Gentleman is generally very care- 
ful in his logic, but this evening he 
wound up his attack upon the clause 
by saying that at any rate the Scotch 
Members had refused it in their Bill, 
and that it had been imposed upon 
Scotland bya Tory Government. Yes, 
but that strengthens our argument for 
reading this Bill a second time. If 
Scotland objected to that Bill, if it was 
imposed upon Scotland by a Tory 
Government, and Scotland none the 
less accepted her Local Government 
Bill, then if anything follows from 
Irishmen objecting to this clause, and 
from their being overruled by a Tory 
Government, and also if they base their 
objection to the Second Reading of this 
Bill upon so slight a ground, it is that 
this Bill should be read a second time. 
I have given the arguments for this 
Joint Committee, not in the hope of 
convincing hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
but in order to show that a 
Mr. Wyndham 
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great deal may be urged on 
both sides, and that therefore this 
clause constitutes a legitimate ground 
for discussion in Committee. It does 
not constitute any ground which would 
justify them in refusing to read this 
Bill a second time. There is another 
clause which has given rise to a great 
deal of adverse criticism. Here I have 
no argument to meet, but only the 
repudiation of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast. I refer to the clause 
which he rejected with scorn, and 
which, in his opinion, as I have proved 
by a process of exhaustion, constitutes 
the sole ground for the action which he 
now proposes to take. It is incredible 
that Parliament should forgo on such 
a ground this opportunity of fixing its 
imprimatur upon the unanimous belief 
that Ireland is now not only entitled, 
but ready to receive, Local Government 
upon the same popular basis as obtains 
in Great Britain. Surely we should all 
welcome such an opportunity of testi- 
fying such a fact. It will inflict no 
practical disadvantage upon either 
Party. Hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
be at liberty to argue from it that 
Home Rule is all the more likely to 
succeed in the future ; hon. Gentlemen 
on this side will be able to argue from 
it that Unionism has proved a success 
in the past. Let me now for one 
moment consider the scorn, the ridi- 
cule, and the repudiation which have 
been directed against this clause, to 
grant to these persons who in Ireland 
think themselves oppressed the right 
to an appeal, which will be tried, on a 
prima facie case being made out, by 
two Judges on the rota of appeal. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are sometimes very 
frank about the condition of Ireland. 
One of the most distinguished among 
them wrote an article a few days ago 
in the Fortnightly Review, in which he 
foresaw that some proceedings of 
elected bodies in the past might be 
adduced in defence of the clause, and 
he discounted them by saying that 
they were mere incidents in a social 
and political war, incidents in 4 
revolution which was then on foot. 
It is the business of the Imperial Par- 
liament at Westminster, if social war 
arises in any part of the Queen's 
dominions, to see that the fighting shall 
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pot be all on one side, and that those who 
suffer from such incidents shall have 
an adequate means of redress. Whether 
many persons are likely so to suffer can 
be judged by an incident which has 
occurred recently in Ireland. A very 
distinguished Member of the [Irish 
Nationalist Party, though not a Mem- 
ber of this House, has during the last 
few weeks had occasion to seek redress 
at the hands of the law for what he 
deemed, and probably rightly, a gross 
libel upon his reputation for commer- 
cial honesty. In this no Party or 
political question was involved. He 
went before a jury to ask them to vin- 
dicate him and to clear him of a charge 
of commercial dishonesty. He was 
unwilling to accept a jury in the Town 
or Countyof Dublin, or in the Town 
of Belfast. (‘« No, no!’’) Then the other 
side was unwilling to accept a jury in 
the County of Louth. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: He accepted the 
County of Dublin. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: He was un- 
willing to accept ajury of the County 
of Dublin. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: No, I beg pardon. 
He did accept it. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: He was obliged 
to acceptit. I have the facts very clearly 
inmy memory. An appeal was lodged 
against the decision of the Court that 
the venue should be changed from the 
Town to the County of Dublin. That 
appeal was lost, and he was obliged to 
accept the county. These facts show the 
distrust in the minds of both sections of 
the Nationalist Party of juries of their 
fellow countrymen on a question in- 
volving private honour and the com- 
mercial honesty of a gentleman, and no 
question of politics. What should we 
say if in England it was possible when 


someone say, in the position of Mr. 
Schnadhorst or Mr. Middleton, were 
assailed in his private character and 
said he feared he would not receive 
ustice from a jury, not because they 

longed to the opposite Political Party, 
but because he had reason to be- 
lieve that a majority on that jury 
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differed from him as to the priority of 
Homerule inthe Neweastle programme? 
This case shows very strongly the 
distrust in the minds of both sections 
of the Irish Party of juries of their 
fellow-countrymen, even on questions 
altogether divorced from politics. 


Mr. SEXTON : Special juries. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Very well, 
special juries. What then, I ask, must 
be the legitimate apprehension of an 
Irishman who is not a Nationalist at 
all, but who belongs to the far smaller 
minority, who in the past have received 
only too little consideration from either 
half of the majority who outnumber 
them by thousands? Such a man 
must view with apprehension any Bill 
for granting Local Government to 
Ireland ; and having regard to the 
legitimate fears of such men, no Govern- 
ment would be wise to introduce 
& measure deficient of any safe- 
guards for their protection. I am not 
prepared to deny that there is, to some 
extent, a humorous side to the 
matter. Itcame out in the speech of 
the hon. Member for West Belfast. 
But, outside an opera by Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan, I have never 
heard of an indignant repudiation of a 
safeguard bya gentleman whom it was 
never intended to protect by it. Such 
a protest should come from those who 
consider themselves aggrieved rather 
than from the aggressors. The 
mingled mirth and indignation, partly 
hysterical and partly histrionic, with 
which the clause has been received 
has induced many persons, myself 
among the number, who were at first 
disposed to question the necessity for 
the clause, to believe now that possibly 
there may be another side to the 
question altogether. I am still of the 
opinion that the clause is likely to be 
only rarely used, if at all; but it does 
not follow, therefore, that it will be 
useless.- It willact as a deterrent, and 
it may be of some use to the hon. 
Member for West Belfast. The hon. 
Member and his colleagues are 
constantly arrogating to themselves the 








right to speak in the name of all 
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Ireland. Well, in this clause they 
will have something to which they 
can point in order to allay the fears of 
the million and a half of their country- 
men who still tremble at the thought 
of being brought under their rule. If 
there is justification for the Bill, hon. 
Members opposite ought to be the first 
to welcome it ; and if there isno justifica- 
tion they ought to despise it. But can 
they afford to despise a Bill which will 
grant Local Government to Ireland 
upon the same Parliamentary franchise 
as exists in England? What other 

ment has been urged against the 
Bill? It has been said that it leaves 
the Grand Jury system untouched, as 
well as the Grand Jury’s power to grant 
compensation in case of malicious 
injury. Hon. Members opposite are 
fond of quoting cases of alleged injus- 
tice arising from this power possessed 
by the Grand Jury; but I will claim 
every such instance as an additional 
ground for passing this Bill. Every 


such miscarriage of justice can only be 
quoted in support of one of two 
Motions—in support of a Motion for 


withdrawing that duty from the Grand 
Jury, or in support of a Motion for 
withdrawing County Government from 
the hands of the Grand Jury in order 
that it may be carried out by a body 
more fully enjoying the confidence of 
the people. The first Motion is not 
hefore the House, but the second is, 
and therefore every case of injustice 
quoted can only be an additional 
ground for reading the Bill a second 
time. Hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
represent English constituencies are 
fond of insisting that the voice of Ire- 
land ought to be listened to, and they 
point to hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, saying:—‘‘ Whether your 
Bill is good or bad, it is not a Bill 
which the voice of Ireland is prepared 
to accept.” Now, I should be the 
last to assert that the voice of Ireland 
ought not to be listened to with respect 
in the House of Commons; but when 
that voice is utterly condemnatory of 
Unionist measures, it is wise to listen 
to it with a little sceptical reserve. 
Not unfrequently during the last few 
years have Irish Members been heard 
denouncing a Bill at one time, acclaim- 
ing it a year afterwards, and still later 
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assisting to perfect and amend its 
rovisions. at was the story of the 
rish Famine Fund. In 1890 the Irish 
i with the regular Opposition, 
voted for the rejection of the Bill, 
Eight months later both Parties voted 
in favour of reading it a second time, 
On this occasion the first of those 
scenes is being reproduced, and the 
second will also Be reproduced in 
due time. Whatever changes and 
chances the General Election may have 
in store, the Irish Members will soon 
be heard explaining away their in- 
genious objections to the Bill, and 
marching into the Lobby with the 
occupants of the Front Bench. That 
may suit the purposes of Irish Members, 
but it is a painful spectacle, neverthe- 
less. It is all very well to admire 
flexibility and adaptability in public 
life ; but it is not an elevating spectacle 
to see, as on the occasion of the intro- 
duction of the present Bill, ex-Cabinet 
Ministers straining in the leash, or 
sitting in blind complacency, till they 
learn from the gestures and inarticulate 
cries of their Leaders below the Gang- 
way what course they must take. I 
had hoped that they would have thrown 
off the yoke for once, and have antici- 
pated one of the evolutions which hon. 
Members from Ireland think necessary 
in the face of Unionist legislation. If 
it were only in commiseration of the 
less supple Members of the opposite 
Party, hon. Members from Ireland 
might forgo this farce of alternate re- 
pudiation and acclamation. I shall 
count confidently on the support of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), who, with a few sturd 
Radicals, refused to vote for the Secon 
Reading of the Land Purchase Bill. If 
they are consistent in their hatred of 
State purchase, they ought also to be 
consistent in their belief in the wonder- 
working power of representative insti- 
tutions. But should none of those 
who are opposed to the Government 
vote for the Bill it will not matter very 
much, except as regards their reputa- 
tions for political foresight and candour. 
The Bill is certain to be read a second 
time, for the Unionist Party have a 
majority in the House. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, §.): 
Till the next Election. 
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Mr. WYNDHAM: I believe they 
have also a majority in the country. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: Not so certain. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: At all events, all 
Unionists, whether inside or outside 
the House, will acclaim this oppor- 
tunity of at once vindicating the success 
of their policy in Ireland and of dis- 
charging a debt of honour. 


*Mz. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
(Leeds, W.): My hon. Friend has spoken 
with his usual eloquence and ability, 
and I am surprised that his eloquence 
and ability on behalf of this Bill, great 
as it was, did not seem to receive that 
enthusiastic applause on his own side 
which might have been expected. 
I do not doubt that the speech, as 
an intellectual effort, was fully appre- 
ciated; but I think my hon. Friend 
will agree with me that when he was 
arguing the details of the Bill, hon. 
Gentlemen on his side of the House 
were ominously silent. The hon. 
Gentleman was rather in doubt as 


to the motives which induced hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House 
to oppose the Bill, but I am bound to 
say that he gave no particular reason 


why the Bill should be supported. In 
attempting to make a parallel between 
this Bill and the Irish Land Purchase 
Bill of last year, he told us that we 
were always quoting the Irish voice and 
offering to abide by it. There is no 
parallel, however, in the case brought for- 
ward by my hon. Friend. In the case 
of the Land Purchase Bill, a large sum 
of money was affected, and about which 
English Members had every bit as 
much right to speak and vote as 
Irish Members. And we all voted 
according to our convictions in regard 
to that Bill. But we assert that this 
Bill deals with purely Irish questions, 
and it is essential that the views 
of Ireland should be considered in the 
case of such a measure. I will tell the 
hon. Member why I intend to oppose 
this Bill. I intend to oppose the Bill 
not only because I consider it a bad 
Bill, but also because I consider it an 
insufficient Bill; and I further think it 
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does not fulfil the solemn promise made. 
by gentlemen opposite in regard to 
Ireland. It was laid down bya dis- 
tinguished predecessor of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Lord R. 
Churchill), not alone on the occasion 
when he used the words. “similarity 
and simultaneity,” but also on the 14th 
September, 1887, that the problem of 
Local Government in Ireland 

“called for the most careful consideration 
of the Government with a view to its devel 
ment as far as might be in accordance wi 
Irish ideas and Irish desires.” 

I want to know where in this Bill can 
you find “Irish ideas and Irish 
desires"? The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Wyndham) has said that by a process 
of exhaustion he has brought down the 
opposition of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) to 
resentment against a single clause of 
the Bill. I do not agree with him, and 
I will show the reason why. It is true 
that the hon. Member for West Belfast 
attacked this Bill very considerably in 
detail, and it is absolutely essential 
that we shou!d attack this Bill in that 
manner, because throughout its many 
clauses you find almost every clause 
smaiiedl, and limited by the system of 
checks introduced by the First Lord of 
the Treasury. These checks in them- 
selves constitute a most important 
element in the Bill, and compel us to 
look to individual clauses. And I 
would remind the hon. Member for 
Dover (Mr. Wyndham), when he says 
these are only details, to carry his mind 
back to 1886, when the Government of 
Ireland Bill was before the House—a 
Bill attacked in every detail, and a Bill 
which was opposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) and 
many gentlemen on this side of the 
House not because of the principle of 
the Bill, but on account of the details 
in the clauses. I pass on tothe speech 
of the Attorney General for Ireland. 
We have had a formal attack upon 
this Bill by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Belfast, and we have 
had its official defence from the Attor- 
ney General. And I maintain that my 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bel- 
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fast has proved the proposition he put 
forward—proved, as he said, that the 
Government were applying different 
principles to Ireland to the principles 
they applied to the question of Local 
Government in England and in Scotland. 
I say that in his powerful speech he 
fully proved that proposition. But let 
me run through a few of the points 
which the hon. Gentleman brought for- 
ward, and let me notice, too, the speech 
with regard to these points, of the 
Attorney General for ireland. I say 
that the Attorney General’s speech 
confirms in a great measure the attack 
made upon the Bill by the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast. First of all, there 
was the attack on account of the dis- 
franchisement entailed by the exclusion 
of the twenty-sixth section of the Ballot 
Act. The right hon. Gentleman admitted 
that that was so, and attempted to 
justify it, and apparently did justify it, 

y the result of the Division taken last 
week. It was a curious way of 
anticipating a verdict of the House ; 
but where is the equality? There is 
the check, there is the difference which 
you do not find in the English Act ; and 


there is difference No. 1, inequality No. 
1. Then we come to the cumulative 


vote. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not argue in respect of that. There 
was very little difference between 
the Member for Dublin University 
and the Member for West Belfast, 
because they both seemed to desire the 
same end. Thirdly, there is the ques- 
tion of the size of the constituencies. 
On the oue side ; you have a determina- 
tion as far as practicable by Statute ; 
on the other, the size is left to 
the option of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Fourthly, there is the question of the 
Belfast franchise. These two points 
the right hon. Gentleman dismissed as 
details. He said “these are details,’ 
and the Chief Secretary (Mr. Jackson) 
cheers that! But when shall we get 
@n opportunity of going into these 
details? When shall we come to the 
Committee stage? I should very much 
like information on that point from my 
right hon. Friend, because we do not 
believe we shall get an opportunity of 
going into these questions. And as we 
want to make out our case against this 
Bill before the country, believing we 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
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shall get no further opportunity, we 
intend to make good use of our time 
now, and to examine the Bill in detajl, 
Fifthly, we come to the question of 
compensation for malicious injuries. 
The only defence the Attorney General 
offered to this was, ‘‘ We just leave the 
matter where it stands." He admitted 
that it would be unfortunate to transfer 
that power to the County Council, but 
he did not defend the action of the 
Government in leaving the matter 
where it was. Sixthly, there is the 
question of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee. The Attorney General did not 
deny the allegations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast in regard to the 
powers of interference of that Committee, 
Then, seventhly, as to the question of the 
Sheriff—which is all-important in this 
connection—what did the right hon. 
Gentleman say? He said the Sheriff 
would be a very bad officer to preside 
over the Standing Joint Committee, 
but that the Government did not know 
a better official to put there, and that 
he would be very glad of a suggestion 
on the subject from any part of 
the House. This is one of the 
numerous checks in the Bill, and 
the Attorney General said Irishmen 
had very short. memories, that they 
easily made friends, and that the checks 
would be soon forgotten. But I say 
that these checks in themselves consti- 
tute an inequality. The Attorney 
General may argue as he likes ; but, as 
he himself said, argument is not fact, 
and the fact remains that these checks 
do constitute a gross inequality between 
the measure you are giving to Ireland 
and those you have given to England 
and Scotland. Eighthly, the County 
Councils are to be restricted from 
entering into legal proceedings. Is not 
that a difference?, And I will ask 
the Chief Secretary whether that does 
not constitute an inequality as com- 
pared with England and Scotland ? 


Mr. JACKSON : The County Councils 
cannot enter into legal proceedings 
without the consent of the Joint Com- 
mittee. ‘ 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: Is 
the consent of the Joint Committee 
necessary in the case of the Local 
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Government Acts for England and Scot- 
land? Is not that an inequality? 
Ninthly, [come to the question which the 
right hon. Momber euphoniously calls 
petition by appeal, and one of the most 
extraordinary points in connection with 
that proposal is this—that, supposing 
County Councils are suppressed by the 
Judges power is given to the Lord 
Lieutenant tore-nominate fresh County 
Councillors. The Attorney General 
quotedin his speech the case of Election 
Petitions in England. I will ask the 
Attorney General whether in the case 
of Judges who try an Election Petition 
in England and find corruption, and that 
it is necessary to disfranchise a borough, 
power is given to the Judges to nomi- 
nate fresn Members. The power is left 
to the constituenzies themselves, and 
hence I say that there is no force in the 
argument of the Attorney General. 
Tenthly, there is the question of the 
police, and what is the argument of the 
Attorney General? He maintains that 


Ireland in respect to the police is 
treated in identically the same way as 


England and Scotland under the Local 
Government Act. But there is the great- 
est difference in the world. One has to 
distinguish between the police in London, 
the police in the boroughs, and the police 
in the county districts. With regard 
to the police in London, we hold that 
it is a very unsatisfactory arrangement, 
and hope it will very soon be altered; 
but the Home Secretary, who is prac 
tically the head of the police in 
London, is sitting here in his place in 
London and can answer to us at once 
with regard to them. There is no 
analogy between the management of 
the police in London and the manage- 
ment of the police in Ireland. Then 
there is the question of the borough 
police, and these we know are under 
the control of the Local Authorities. 

you propose to give the control of 
the police in Ireland to the boroughs? 
No, and there is a gross inequality at 
once. Let us come to the counties. In 
Scotland the county police are under 
the control of Commissioners of 
Supply, and in England under that 
of the Quarter Sessions. Both these 


{19 May, 1892} 
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authorities are local, knowing the 
wants of the localities, being in 
touch with the people, and, to a 
great extent, under their influence. 
Under recent legislation the Count 

Councils have been associated wit 

those Public Bodies in the manage- 
ment of the police. Is there any 
analogy between that case and the case 
of Ireland? We see that while in a 
large part of England the management 
of the police is entirely in the hands 
of the Local Authorities, and while in 
the counties it is only partly in the 
hands of non-elected authorities, in 
Ireland you absolutely place the control 
of the police of the country under the 
strict control of Dublin Castle. 
This question of the police is some- 
thing more than a detail. There is a 
gross inequality proved to exist, and 
the arguments of the Attorney General 
for Ireland in this respect are per- 
fectly futile. Thus having regard to 
these ten points the Attorney General 
for Ireland in his speech practically 
confirmed the attack of the Member 
for West Belfast, and where he did 
argue, as on the question of the police, 
his arguments were not prac pment 
facts. We have two charges against 
the Government, first of all with re- 
gard to the delay in bringing in this 
Bill; and, secondly, with regard to its 
inadequacy and badness. With regard 
to delay, the First Lord of the Treasury 
admitted not long ago that Gentlemen 
on that side of the House were pledged 
to a scheme of local self-government 
for Ireland, that this Bill was brought 
in in fulfilment of their pledges. It was 
because hon. Members were so pledged 
that the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) made 
his famous speech in 1886, and it 
was because of that fact that the ques- 
tion of Irish Local Government was 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech of 
1887. But let us follow this out a 
little, for it seems to me that the 
Attorney General for Ireland, who did 
not, I think, enter this House till two 
or three years after the last General 
Election, did not quite grasp the 
situation with regard to the history 
of this question. Well, the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington 
retired from the Government. We all 
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know that the noble Lord wasa keen 
supporter of a scheme for the self- 
government for Ireland. But when he 
retired from the Government the ques- 
tion of Irish Local Government retired 
from the Queen’s Speech for the next 
two years. During these years pre- 
cedence was given to every kind of 
measure of which no mention had been 
made at the General Election. Pre- 
cedence was given to the Wheel and 
Van Tax, to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s proposal for the Compen- 
sation of Publicans, for absurd Bills 
like the Sugar Bill, and the Bill seeking 
to constitute an Under Secretary for 
Ireland, which occupied a great deal of 
time, and were then abandoned as 
hopeless by the Government itself. 
In 1890 the question of Irish 
Local Government again appears in 
the Queen’s Speech; but again 
precedence is given to such matters 
as the Light Railway Bill for Ireland— 
a good Bill, I admit—but I ask any 
hon. Member on the other side to tell 
me what mention was made of it before 
the General Election of 1886. Then 
there was the Western Australia Bill. 
The Government were ready to give a 
Constitution to Western Australia, but 
were very quick to deny it to Ireland. 
There was also the question of the Suck 
Drainage. All these measures, never 
heard of before, took precedence of 
that measure to which every Gentleman 
on the other side was bound by his 
pledges at the Election of 1886. 
Again, in 1891 mention is made of this 
question, and precedence that year was 
given to Land Purchase—a subject 
which was mentioned in 1886, only to 
be denounced by hon. and right ies. 
Gentlemen opposite ; and though the 

were pledged to oppose such a Bill, 
they brought it forward, and gave the 
go-by to the measure to which they 
were pledged. Then we come to 1892, 
the last Session, and at last we have 
the Bill specifically mentioned, and 
specifically brought forward. Why in 
the last Session of this Parliament? 
If instead of the Septennial Act you 
had an Act keeping Parliaments alive 
for fourteen years, we should have had 
this Bill brought forward in the 
thirteenth Session, because the sixth or 
the thirteenth give the best op- 
verge Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
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portunity for shelving the Bill alto. 
gether; and the Bill has been de. 
liberately kept by Her Majesty's 
Government for the last Session, 
because they knew that in this Session 
they would have the best chance of 
not passing it. In the second place, 
we say that this Bill is inadequate, 
and that its provisions are bad. It is bad 
in itself; it is bad relatively to the 
promises made in 1886 with regard to 
it, and judged by these it is a fraud on 
the constituencies. The Tories deliber- 
ately led the country to believe, when 
they were seeking to be returned to 
Parliament in 1886, that they had in 
contemplation for Ireland a large mea- 
sure which was to be the alternative to 
the scheme of Home Rule ; but now the 
Attorney General for Ireland holds u 
his hands in horror at this idea, and 
he suggests that Home Rule and this 
Bill are as light to darkness. Then it 
is also said by the hon. Member for 
Dover (Mr. Wyndham) that this is not 
an alternative scheme, but only part of 
an alternative scheme which I under- 
stand would be applicable to both 
England and Scotland. What is this 
alternative scheme? A small measure 
of Local Government, and a very 
large measure of coercion! I should 
like to see you apply that alterna- 
tive to either England or Scotland. 
The Attorney General for Ireland took 
care to say that this is a very small 
and unimportant measure. I would 
ask him whether it has dwindled in its 
proportions since 1887? If it was 
unimportant, why was it mentioned in 
the very first Queen’s Speech of this 
Parliament ? 


Mr. MADDEN : I did not say that. 
I said it was comparatively un- 
important. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: 
Comparatively to what ? 


Mr. MADDEN: To Home Rule. 


Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: I 
am glad the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman attaches so much importance 
to Home Rule. But we were told by 
the Chief Secretary only a short time 
ago that this measure was a cardinal 
part of the Conservative policy. If so, 
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I do not see that it can be even 
a relatively unimportant measure. 
The Attorney General for Ireland, 
I am persuaded, would not say anything 
that he did not believe to be strictly 
true, but has he a clear idea of the 
hes that were made in 1886 to 
e constituencies? What was the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham? Either 
in 1885 he gave to the country a gross 
misstatement with regard to what was 
the system of government in Ireland, 
or else for six years he has acquiesced 
in the maintenance in Ireland of a 
system of government which _is 
tyrannical and unconstitutional. The 
right hon. Gentleman, even after the 
Home Rule crisis of 1886, was in favour 
of a Statutory Parliament in Dublin. 
He led his friends to believe that a 
large measure would be brought in. 
Then there was the noble Lord who 
was at that time Member for Rossen- 
dale. Lord Hartington spoke of— 


“A great and bold re-construction of the 
Government of Ireland from which he would 
aot shrink.” 

This Bill is a specimen of great and 
bold re-construction of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. He was 


“ Ready to give equally, and, if a case could 
be made out for it, in a greater, further, and 
more generous degree to Ireland, what was 
given to England and to Scotland.” 


Then there was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who will, no doubt, re- 
member his speeches in Edinburgh. He 
set up the alternative the existence of 
which the Attorney General for Ireland 
now denies, and he said— 

“To the assertion that there is no other 
choice then to accept the Government plan 
or to fall back upon simple oppression, the 
Opponents of the Bill give a point-blank 
denial. I am an advocate of a large measure of 
decentralisation.” 


Is this a large measure of decentralisa- 
tion? Then there was one other speech 
to which I will refer—that of the Prime 
Minister—and his speech is to this 
éffect, as reported in June, 1886— 


Government to Ireland 
‘would be a great advantage.” 


{19 May, 1892} 
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He went on to admit that the with- 
holding of a good scheme of local 
self-government constituted a special 
grievance to Ireland. Well, in all 
these speeches the Irish question is 
dwelt upon as a matter of the first 
importance. There is no mention in 
the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or of the Prime Minister 
of such questions as Land Purchase, 
or Allotments, or Small Holdings, 
or the numerous measures which 
have been offered us by the present 
Government. The Irish question was 
to have priority. An alternative 
settlement was to be offered which 
would not involve coercion but which 
would involve the granting to Irishmen 
such powers of local self-government 
as they might reasonably expect. I say 
then without hesitation, that if the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in 1886 had 
said to the electors, ‘‘ We are opposed 
to Home Rule ; our policy is to bring in 
a measure of perpetual coercion, and we 
shall postpone any measure for local 
self-government to the indefinite 
future ’’—then I say the constituencies 
even then, six years ago, would have 
preferred the policy of the Liberal Party 
to their policy thus honestly put forward. 
But the right hon. Gentlemen misled 
the electors in 1886. They promised 
one thing to catch one set of votes, and 
now they break that promise to 
catch another set. Since 1886 you 
have constantly asserted that you 
were going to deal with Ireland 
on terms of precise equality with 
England and Scotland, but we have 
proved there are grave inequalities 
on many points. Then in speeches 
made at bye-elections, while hon. 
Gentlemen have been saying one 
thing to electors the Government were 
determined to do another thiing in this 
House. Now we are told the Bill will 
be of advantage to Ireland, because 
it will train the Irish people in 
habits of local self-government. Well, 
if this is so, why was not the Bill 
brought forward six years ago, so that 
Irishmen might have been trained in 
self-government under the wisdom and 
experience of the First Lord of the 
Treasury? The Government 
never been in earnest in this matter. 
This is proved by constant leading 
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articles in the journals supporting the 
Government. The Times and Standard 
refused to believe that any Bill would 
be brought forward that would not be 
mischievous ; they hoped for the best, 
but they urged the Government to 
drop the measure and to bring forward 
measures for England. What habits 
of local self-government will this Bill 
form for Irishmen ? 
any responsibility upon them in the 
Bill ; the Bill carries with it no sense 
of responsibility. Who has asked for 
the Bill_what section of Irishmen has 
asked for it? We believe that no 
section in Ireland requires it. Hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House 
are opposed to it. Hon. Gentlemen 
from the North of Ireland sitting on 
the other side of the House speak in a 
half-hearted way about the Bill. Who 
discussed the Bill in preparation ? 
Who settled it ? It was drawn, drafted, 
and prepared in Dublin Castle accor- 
ding to the lights of Dublin Castle, 
that birthplace of so-many ill-fated 
measures for the government of Ire- 
land. There is no mandate for this 
Bill. We heard a great deal in 
1886 about there being no mandate for 
the legislation then proposed, and that 
was one of the arguments used against 
the Billatthat time. If that argument 
had weight in 1886, why has it not 
now? There is no mandate for the 
rovisions in this Bill; they are wholly 
different to what we were led to expect 


or what was promised. Under what 
conditions will this Bill work? See 
what the Prime Minister says of the 
condition of Ireland, and have this in 
mind in relation to this settlement 
under the Bill. He says— 


“The British colony which went to the 
North of Ireland 200 years ago is still 
unchanged, and what the Ulster people dread 
is being put under the despotism of their 
hereditary enemies.” 


That is the spirit the Prime Minister 
believes exists in Ireland, and he goes 
on to say— 

“There exists the bitterest feeling of hos- 
tility between the two communities.” 
This is the language of the Prime 
Minister, and imagine a Joint Com- 
mittee at work if such is really the 
position in Ireland! Seven elected 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 


You do not put, 
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representatives from the County Coungi 
and seven non-elected representatives 
of the dominant minority, the twol 
hostile communities. pity the 
Sheriff who has to preside, if the 
descriptions of the Prime Minister 
and the First Lord are correct as to the 
state of Ireland. These gentlemen 
will not meet as colleagues, as repre- 
sentatives of people seeking the 
common good. The one section will 
represent the people, coming from the 
peopie with all the force and authority 
of representatives, and the other section 
will simply be the check to impede, re- 
tard, and pull back the representatives of 
the people. Seven representatives on 
either side of what the Prime Minister 
calls hostile communities, animated 
feelings of the bitterest hostility. An 
this is the solution of the great Irish 
problem according to the 

before us. This Bill will —— 
system which will not be a bond of 
union, but a certain cause of difference. 
Your scheme is preposterous from 
beginning to end. It will produce no 
good in Ireland, and what good effect 
will it have here in Westminster? 
Irish business for many years has oc- 
ogee at least two-fifths of the avail- 
able debating time of the House with 
matters relating to the land ques- 
tion, to law and order, and sé on. 
Does the Bill remove any of the 
grievances which have led to endless 
discussions in this House? It does not 
remove a single one of these 
questions, and it sets up other points 
of friction in the action of Local 
Bodies, and _ provides for Irish 
Members and their friends an 
almost endless series of points for dis- 
cussion and an almost unlimited ocev- 
pation of Parliamentary time. One of 
the great arguments for Local Govern- 
ment is the relief of the Imperial 
Parliament. This Bill will add to the 
burden on the House. It is idle, it 
is useless, to pass a measure li 
this against the opposition of the 
Irish Members. I say the whole of 
this Debate is unreal from beginning 
to end. The Government do not want 
this Bill, their supporters do not want 
it, and, we believe, the Government 
do not mean to pass it. If they had 
such an intention, why did they sum- 
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mon Parliament a week later than 
usual; why did they give us an ab- 
normally long Easter vacation ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not abnor- | 


mally long. 
Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: 


But still, a long Easter vacation— 
longer than the Government would 
have given had they been in earnest 


about this Bill. Why, too, did they | 


give precedence to measures never 
heard of before this Session? What 
mandate was there for the Small 
Holdings Bill? The Home Secretary 
laughs—perhaps he can enlighten us ? 
We knew that he and his friends de- 
nounced such a measure when they 
sought the votes of their constituents. 
We remember, as I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman does, the speeches of the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, and 
we remember the feeling displayed on 
that side of the House in regard to the 
question. Why then has precedence been 


given to a measure the Government de- | 
nounced a few years ago? I shall vote! 


against this Bill, because it is a bad Bill; 


because it is opposed to Irish ideas ; | 


because it is a sham, a pretended fulfil- 


ment of promises ; because it. is the 
outcome of a whole course of unpre- 
cedented political deception. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(lr. Macartney.) 


(11.57.) 


adjournment. The hon. Member who 
has just sat down says there is no 
reality about the Debate, and I perfectly 
agree with him. It is a scandalous 
waste of time, and the sooner it is over 
the better. 

Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Tenth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. 
Reported from the Select Committee. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. 


VOL. IV. [FOURTH SERIFS. ] 


{19 May, 1892} 





Sm W. LAWSON (Cum-| 
berland, Cockermouth) : I object to the | 
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Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
(No. 197.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL.—(No. 266.) 
_ Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 267.) 
Pro- 


Reported, with Amendments 


' visional Orders confirmed]; as amended, 


to be considered To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 268.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 


| visional Orders confirmed]; to be read 


the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL.—(No. 305.) 
Reported, without Amendment | Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL.—(No. 306.) 
Reported, without Amendment | Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed} ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


ALLOTMENTS PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL.—(No. 308.) 
Reported, without Amendment | Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 274.) 
Reported, without Amendment [ Pro- 
visional Order confirmed}; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (MORTEN FEN) BILL.—(No. 314.) 

Reported, without Amendment [{Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 304.) 
Reported, with Amendments {[Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed]; to be read 
a third time To-morrow. 
3 H 
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GAS PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
(No. 295.) 


Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed | ; as amended, 


to be considered To-morrow. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed 


for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 


BILL.—(No. 224.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 


MENT [REMUNERATION]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 


the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of tie remuneration to any officers 


that may be appointed for the purposes of 


inspection, under any Act of the present 
Session to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts 
—(Sir M. Hicks Beach.) 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD BILL [Lords]. 
Read the first time. [Bill 362]. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL 
[Lords]. 


Read the first time. [Bill 362]. 


PRIVATE BILLS [Lords]. 
(Standing Orders not previously inquired 
into complied with). 

Mr. SpeakER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, originating 
in the Lords, and referred on the First 
Reading thereof, the Standing Orders 
not previously inquired into, and which 
are applicable thereto, have been com- 
plied with—namely, Rhymney Valley 
Gas and Water Bill [Lords]. 

Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


{COMMONS} 


to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS 


(Standing Order applicable 
complied with). 

Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
ease of the following Bill, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, the Standing 
Order which is applicable thereto has 
been complied with—namely, Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Order (No. 3) Bill, 

Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time To-morrow. 


thereto 


COLOUR TESTS. 

Copy presented,—of the Report of 
the Colour Vision Committee appointed 
by the Council of the Royal Society at 
the request of the President of the 
Board of Trade [by Command}; to 
lie upon the Table. 


QUEENSLAND. 

Copy presented,—of Correspondence 
relating to Polynesian Labour in the 
Colony of Queensland (with Appen- 
dices) [by Command)}1; to lie upon the 
Table. 


MOTIONS. 





PARLIAMENTARY DEPOSITS AND BONDS. 
Resolution [17th May] reported, and 

agreed to. 

Bill ordered te be brought in by Mr. Court- 

ney, Sir J. Gorst, and The Chancellor of the 

Exchequer. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 360.] 


LOCAL GOVERMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(No. 14) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm 

a Provisional Order of the Local Government 

Board relating to the Borough of Chesterfield, 

ordered to be brought in by Mr. Long and 

Mr. Ritchie. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 358.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 








revision by the Member. 


de dad. ¢ 


c. 
? 


tofa 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 20th May, 1892. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Ear! of Berkeley, after the death 
of his father 


WATER COMPANIES (REGULATION OF 
POWERS) BILL [.1.] 
COMMITTEE. 


House: in Committee according to 
Order. 

Tue Earn or WEMYSS: My Lords, 
there are some Amendments which 
stand in my name on the Paper, and 
I wish in a few words to explain why 
they are there. I have no interest 
personally in Water Companies—my 
interests are as a consumer; but the 
Water Companies came to me and said 
that there were several provisions in 
the Bill which they thought would 
materally affect their interests, and 
which are unnecessary in the interests 
of consumers, and they have asked me, 


therefore, to propose certain Amend- 
ments. 


Clause 3. 


Tre Eart or WEMYSS: My Lords, 
the firsts Amendment that I have to 
propose is on page 1, line 12, after 
“Company” insert ‘‘and Local Autho- 
rity” ; to leave out the words, ‘‘ which 
is a trading Company ” ; and in line 13 
to leave out “for profit.” My Lords, 
I do not propose to press that Amend- 
ment on this occasion ; I shall reserve 
it for a later stage of the Bill. It is 
an important point in principle, for 
this Bill, as it at present stands, applies 
to Water Companies, and does not 
apply to Municipal Authorities or 
Local Authorities who deal in water. 
It appears to me a very important 
principle ; but I merely wish to call 
your Lordships’ attention to it, as I 
shall feel it my duty, at a later stage 
of the Bili, to move this Amendment. 

Ta: Eart or CAMPERDOWN: 
Why should not the noble Lord move 
his Amendment at this stage of the 
Bill? He has given notice of it. 

Tae Eart or WEMYSS: Because 
he prefers to do it at a later stage. 
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Question put, “That this Clause 
stand part of the Biil.” 


Lorpj HERSCHELL: The noble 
Earl has certainly raised a very im- 
portant question, namely, why these 
provisions, which are intended for the 
protection of consumers, should apply 
only to Companies, and should not 
apply to Corporations who have taken 
over the power of supplying water. I 
should like to hear the views of the 
noble Lord (Earl of Camperdown) as 
to the reason for his having so limited 
the clause. 

*Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : It 
is difficult for me to make a speech, 
because after the noble Earl has given 
notice of the Amendment and I have 
come down to answer it he does not 
move it. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: But I have 
asked the noble Earl foran explanation, 
on the question that the clause stand 
part of the Bill. 


*Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : My 
Lords, as the noble Earl does not 
move his Amendment at the stage 
for which he has given notice, I 
must give ‘him notice that if he 
moves it in the Grand Committee, 
I shall object to it at that stage; 
because the House placed the Grand 
Committee stage of the Bill after the 
Committee of the whole House in order 
that Amendments of substance should 
be moved in this House ; and therefore, 
if an Amendment of substance is de- 
liberately postponed in this House after 
notice has been given that it was going 
to be moved, I certainly shall object to 
its being moved in an irregular manner 
outside the House. With regard to 
the answer to my noble Friend who 
was lately Lord Chancellor, and who 
wishes to know whether I should object 
to the provision, yes, my Lords, I 
should object, and for these reasons: 
In the first place, Corporations never 
have been comprehended within the 
limits of the Bill, and if they were to 
be comprehended it would be necessary 
that notice should be given to them, 
and that they should be heard like all 
the other parties have been heard who 
are comprehended. In the second 
piace, Corporations differ from Water 
Companies, because they are public 
bodies who are elected, and whose 
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consumers are the en by 
whom they are elected ; so that, in the 
event of their doing anything improper 
in the way of cutting off water without 
due reason, they would be responsible 
to their constituents, and there would 
be a public means of obtaining a remedy 
as against them which private consumers 
have not against private Water Com- 

ies. In the next place, Corporations 
Some no personal object to serve; they 
do not derive any profit from the supply 
of water ; and they have not the same 
inducements therefore to cut off im- 
properly, or to make improper charges, 
that private companies have; and further, 
no complaints have been made against 
them—they were not made to us in the 
Select Committee; and if hereafter 
any Corporation shall behave im- 
properly in these respects then, on 
complaint being made, it will be com- 
petent to pass a Bill to place them 
under the same restrictions as I now 
propose to place private Water Com- 
panies under. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not wish to anticipate discussion here- 
after on some Motion by the noble 
Earl; but, with regard to what your 
Lordships have heard from the noble 
Earl who has just spoken, I would say 
that some of those interested in the 
Bill have brought to my notice what 
occurred in the Borough of Cardiff. It 
appears there that the Corporation 
were in the habit of cutting off the 
supply in a manner objected to 
by those who bring forward the Bill ; 
subsequently they determined that 
ae would not cut off the supply, 
and they went upon the lines that this 
Bill provides, that Water Companies 
should be compelled to proceed upon a 
notice. They did not, however, find 
that satisfactory, and they have again 
determined to cut off the supply here- 
after. Now it would be an awkward 
thing that that abuse, if it be an abuse, 
should be put an end to in the minority 
of, large towns that are supplied by 
Water Companies, and left in those 
other large towns which are supplied 
by Corporations. 

THe Earn or CAMPERDOWN: 
Can the noble Earl tell me for what 
purpose the supply was cut off, because 
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THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
object was to secure the payment of the 
water rate. 


On Question put : 
Clause 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, I move as an Amendment on 
page 2, line 5 after “ note” to insert 
“except when furnished in respect of 
water supplied solely under agreement 
or by meter.” As the clause stands, it 
might be argued that persons supplied 
by agreement have the right to object 
under Clause 6. The purpose of 
this Bill is only to affect cases of 
supply under agreement to this 
amount: that persons supplied by 
agreement must receive a demand 
note. Further than that this Bill does 
not interfere between the Water Com- 
pany and the consumer in that case; 
and to make it quite clear that persons. 
are not to have that right of objection 
I propose to insert those words. 
Moved, in Clause 4, 2, line 5, after 
“note” insert “except when furnished in 
respect of water supplied solely under agree- 
— y by meter.”—(The Earl of Camper- 
own. 


On Question, agreed to. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS: My Lords, 
I fully admit that it is right and rea- 
sonable that the details of this demand 
note should be given, but, after the note 
has been given, as the Bill stands, a 
person liable for water rate to whom 
the note is sent has twenty-one days to 
consider the items of that note; and 
then, supposing he is dissatisfied, four- 
teen days must elapse before the 
water can be cut off, which makes 
a total of thirty-five days. The 
Water Companies say that there are 
many persons who hold on to the 
very last in their houses, and often bolt 
when they are obliged to pay. At 
present the custom is to send a demand 
for the water rate every half year ; but 
this clause will entail their doing that, 
to the inconvenience of many, every 
quarter, and the Companies think the 
time given for consideration should be 
reduced. My Motion is to reduce it to 
seven days. I believe my noble Friend 
is willing to accept fourteen as a com- 





that determines the whole point ? 
The Earl of Camperdown 


promise between seven and twenty-one- 
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Ihave also an Amendment afterwards, 
that instead of fourteen there should be 
only seven days allowed during which 
the Company cannot cut off. 

*Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : My 
Lords, in considering any matter con- 
nected with this Bill your Lordships 
must always remember the present 
state of the law. The law does not 

uire that the article shall be fur- 
nished beforehand. On the contrary, 
the law says that the debt shall 
arise before the article is furnished. 
Therefore even supposing thirty-five 
days were to elapse before the supply 
could be cut off, that lapse of time 
would only mean that an article might 
becut off which should have been paid for 
for three months, but which had been 
supplied up to thirty-five days only. 
That is the utmost to which the com- 
plaint of my noble Friend could extend. 
With regard to the substance of his 
Amendment, namely, as to the duration 
of time of appeal,I have been con- 
sidering whether I could shorten the 
period which was fixed by the Select 
Committee. Every line and word of 
the Bill was very carefully considered, 
and‘we arrived at these various times 
of twenty-one days and fourteen days ; 
but still Ido not see why a man who 
wishes to raise an objection might not 
be able to do it in fourteen days. I 
think seven days would be far too 
short a period—he might be away from 
home, or he probably would wish to 
consult his solicitor. On the whole I 
am content to go below the recommen- 
dation of the Select Committee, and 
accept fourteen days instead of twenty- 
one, provided that my noble Friend 
willalso agree to leave the duration of 
fourteen days for the cutting off 
notice. 

THe Eart or WEMYSS: Say ten 
days, for cutting off. 

Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN: 
No. 

Moved in page 2, line 8, leave out 
“twenty-one ” and insert ‘‘ fourteen.” 
—(The Earl of Wemyss.) 

On Question, agreed to. 

Tae Earn or KIMBERLEY: As 
regards Sub-section 2, where the 
amount is defined as £20, I wish to ask 
the noble Earl whether a rather serious 
inconvenience will not arise in this 
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case. It is often the fact that there 
may be a house where the water rate 
chargeable upon it is more than £20, 
but there are stables which are practi- 
cally attached to the house, but are 
charged as separate premises. Will 
there not in that case be two demand 
notes, one half-yearly and one quarterly, 
for what is part of the same payment ? 
At the present time in such cases the 
demand note is sent in including both 
sets of premises. 


Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
am afraid in that case the inconveni- 
ence exists in the present arrange- 
ment. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL: No, I think 


not. 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: If 
the premises are not separate—if, for 
instance, one is said to be in a certain 
street, and the other in a certain mews 
—I am afraid the difficulty must arise 
owing to the arrangements that the 
Rating Authorities, whoever they are, 
have made. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I can 
assure my noble Friend that I have 
personal experience that no such incon- 
venience does arise, because the Water 
Company, being under no stress to 
make a difference, invariably include the 
whole thing in one demand note, speci- 
fying that one part is for one set of 
premises and the other part for the 
other. 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN : 
That is a point that I should be per- 
fectly ready to meet from a practical 
point of view. I rather doubt whether 
the question would arise. I imagine 
that the Company would follow its 
present practice—namely, to send in 
its claim in regard to your premises, 
and as those premises would be rated 
above £20, so there would be no claim 
in the same way as at present; but I 
will inquire into the point. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
think the practice must differ in regard 
to different parishes wherein the house 
is situated. My experience is not the 
same as the noble Earl’s (the Earl of 
Kimberley). I receive separate rates for 
my house and for my stables, both in 
respect of gas, water, and rates. 
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Lorpv HERSCHELL: My experi- 
ence is the same as that of my noble 
Friend. I never get but one ncte, 
8 one single sum. 

Pin Bone or WEMYSS: My Lords, 

I have to move to leave out lines 22 to 
32 inclusive. The clause with those 
lines in draws a distinction that appears 
to be needless between houses under 
£20 and houses above £20. The pro- 
tection which is given at present in 
the case of houses below £20 appears 
to be quite sufficient in the case of 
houses above £20. The Amendment 
would simply save needless trouble and 
expense to the Water Companies in 
the matter of demand notes. I hope 
my noble Friend will assent to the 
Amendment. 


Moved, to leave out lines 22 to 32 
inclusive.—(The Earl of Wemyss.) 


*THe Earn or CAMPERDOWN: 
This point was very carefully considered 
in the Select Committee. It was stated 
by the Water Companies that if they 
were required always to send in a 
statement of particulars to small houses 
it would throw upon them a very 
undue amount of labour; therefore 
after consideration we agreed to make 
a limit below which they should only 
be obliged to issue a statement of 

iculars at certain definite times. 

ut I do not see that that is any 
reason why large houses should not 
receive their demand note with the 

particulars upon it regularly; and I 
think my noble Friend, instead of 
saying what reason is there for not 
accepting the Amendment, ought to 
show us some positive reason for 
accepting it. 

Amendment negatived. 


Tae Eart or WEMYSS: My Lords, 
I move in line 37 after “the” to insert 
‘“‘amount charged as stated in the,” 
simply to make the clause more intelli- 
gible. As it at present reads there 
would be no alteration made in 
the last statement,—it would be in the 
amount. I do not think my noble 
Friend can object to that. It is a 
mere verbal alteration, to make the 
object of my noble Friend more clear. 


Moved, in line 37 after “the” to 


insert ‘“‘amount charged as stated in 
the.” —(The Earl of Wemyss.) 
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*Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN : 
I think my noble Friend has not fully 
appreciated what the object is. It is to 
obtain a statement of the particulars of 
charge. If you say that an alteration 
shall be made in the amount, that will 
not meet the object of the Bill. What 
I wish should be made clear in the 
case of these small houses is that when 
any alteration is made in any particu- 
lar a statement should be sent in to 
show to the person that change and 
what it is. 


Amendment negatived. 


Taz Earn or WEMYSS: My 
Lords, the next Amendment I have is 
on page 3, at the end of the Clause to 
strike out lines 8,9 and 10. If this 
Bill becomes an Act, it will apply 
mostly to trade, and all these matters 
are in the agreement, and I do not 
think it is desirable to interfere with 
agreements in matters of trade more 
than is necessary. I am told it is not 
really necessary, and will be more or 
less an unnecessary interference with 
trade. 

Moved, on page 3, to leave out lines 
8, 9 and 10.—(The Eari of Wemyss.) 


*Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: ° 


My Lords, this Sub-section (3) was 
deliberately added to the Bill for this 
purpose : that the water which is sup- 
plied under agreement or by meter is 
to come within this clause for the 
purposes of Clause 4, and in order that it 
should be comprehended it is necessary 
to state that the time at which 
the demand note in respect of water so 
supplied is to be delivered is “ at any 
time after the Company is to be entitled 
to require payment thereof.” It is 
absolutely necessary to put in that 
statement. I think those who have 
informed the noble Earl have not been 
able to understand the Bill. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I confess I 
have some sympathy with the noble 
Earl as regards this particular clause. 
I have been studying it for a con- 
siderable time, and I do not under- 
stand it. 

On Question. 

Amendment negatived. 


Clause 4 agreed to as amended. 
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Clause 6. 

Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN : 
In this clause I propose to leave out 
“ twenty-one ” and insert “ fourteen.” 

Moved: page 3, line 18, leave out 
“ twenty-one ” and insert “ fourteen.” 
—(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or CORK anp ORRERY : 
My Lords, I withdraw for the present 
the Amendment that stands in my 
name. 

Clause 6 agreed to with Amend- 
ment. ; 


Clause 8. 


Tae Earn or CAMPERDOWN : 
My Lords, understanding that the 
noble Lord (the Earl of Wemyss) with- 
draws the Amendment of which he had 
given notice, on page 4, line 4, to leave 
out ‘‘ fourteen ” and insert ‘‘ seven,” I 

pose in line 12 to omit “ twenty- 
one” and insert ‘‘ fourteen.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 8 agreed to as amended. 


Clause 10. 


Tae Eart or WEMYSS: My 
Lords, I have an Amendment here, on 
page 5, line 1, after “off” insert— 

“After service of notice in writing on the 

Water Company by the person aggrieved of 
the cutting off of such water supply.” 
As the Bill stands, if the water is 
cut off, for every day there is a 
penalty of £5 attaching to the 
Company. There might be collu- 
sion and fraud, and notice not given 
to the Company ; and I think it is fair 
that notice should be given to the 
Company, and that the penalty should 
only attach after such notice has been 
given. That is the only object of the 
Amendment. 

Moved, in page 5, line 1, after “ off,” insert 
“after service of notice in writing on the 
Water Company by the person aggrieved of 
the cutting off of such water supply.”—(The 
Earl of Wemyss.) 


Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
am afraid it is my case now not to 
understand. The noble Earl will 
observe that the persons who cut off 
are the Company themselves, so that in 
the event of their cutting off the sup- 
ply in contravention of this Act they 
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are to be liable to a penalty. How 
can the consumer, or why should the 
consumer give notice to them in writ- 
ing of the fact that they have cut off 
his supply ? 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS: It might 
be done by collusion or fraud. It is to 

against such a possibility. I 

understand that there have been such 
cases. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: 
Fraud by whom ? 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS: Collusion 
between a person who would get the 
penalty, and some other person who 


‘| cuts it off for him—and not the Water 


Company. My Lords, I am told there 
have been such cases. 

Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN: 
Surely, if some other person had cut 
off the supply, the Water Company 
would appear in Court and say they 
had not done so! 

Tur Eart or WEMYSS: The Water 
Companies wish to have this security, 
and I do not think it would at all in- 
terfere with the working of my noble 
Friend's Bill. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: 
Surely it is an absurdity that, when the 
Water Company has cut offthe water, 
the consumer should write to the 
Water Company and inform them that 
they have cut off his water. 


On Question. 
Amendment negatived. 
Clause 10 agreed to. 


Clause 11. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS: Here it is 
proposed, my Lords, that the time in- 
stead of being twenty-four hours should 
be forty-eight hours, within which 
notice is to be given to the Sanitary 
Authority that the water is cut off. 
Supposing the water is cut off on 
Saturday, with Sunday and perhaps a 

ublic holiday intervening, there might 
* a difficulty. 


Moved, Clause 11, page 5, line 8, 
leave out ‘ twenty-four” and insert 
“ forty-eight.” —(The Earl of Wemyss.) 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : If 
this were a new proposal I should be 


rather inclined to consent; but the 
clause is a reproduction of a clause 
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now in operation in the Metropolis in 
the Act passed last year. 


-On Question. 
‘Amendment negatived. 
Clause 11 agreed to. 


Clause 13. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS: I propose, 
my Lords, here to strike out from the 
first line of this clause ‘except as re- 
gards clauses four, seven and nine.” 
If those words remain in, the demand 
note for particulars will apply to all 
cases where water is supplied, and I 
think it is the intention of my noble 
Friend, according to the wording of the 
explanation on the back of his Bill, 
that it should only apply to trade pur- 
poses. 

Moved: Page 5, lines 21 and 22 
leave out ‘“‘except as regards clauses 
four, seven and nine.”—(The Earl of 
Wemyss.) 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
will take the three clauses separately. 
With regard to Clause 4 it certainly 


is my intention that that clause 
should apply, in the interests of 


the consumers. As I stated when 
we were discussing the clause, it is desir- 
able that the person who is supplied, 
whether under agreement or by meter, 
should have a statement of what he has 
topay. With regard to Clauses 7 and 9 
I cannot understand why my noble 
Friend proposes to omit them. Those 
are clauses inserted to protect the 
Water Companies. I do not know 
whether my noble Friend is represent- 
ing their interests ; but ifso, all I can 
say is that they are proposing to do 
the most foolish thing that could be 
done. They are proposing to make 
these clauses not apply to them. At 
all events I do not think my noble 
Friend would wish to strike out 
Clauses 7 and 9. They are certainly 
not in the interests of the consumer, 
but in the interests of the Water Com- 
panies. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS: I will not 
press it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause 13 agreed to. 


Bill with Amendments re-committed 
to the Standing Committee. 


The Earl of Camperdown 


{LORDS} 
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JURY SERVICE OF VOLUNTEERS. 
QUESTION. OSSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUD- 
LEIGH: My Lords, I beg to ask the 
Lord Chancellor whether, having regard 
to the facts submitted to him showing 
that only twenty-five per cent. of the 
Volunteer non-commissioned officers, 
and eight per cent. of the privates are 
liable for jury service, and that con- 
sequently the duties of those remaining 
subject to jury service would not be 
materially increased by theirexemption, 
he can, see his way to extend to them 
the concession he has already announced 
his intention to propose in the case of 
Volunteer officers; and when the pro- 
posed measure dealing with the jury 
laws will be introduced? The facts of 
the case are briefly these. On the 14th 
March, inanother place, the Minister for 
War was asked as to what exemption 
could be given from jury service to 
officers and men serving in the Volun- 
teers ; and he replied, I believe, that the 
Lord Chancellor was willing to see 
whether any alteration could be made 
in the Jury Laws, so as to exempt the 
officers, but could not see his way to 
extending the same privilege to non- 
commissioned officers and privates of 
the Force. Ona subsequent date, the 4th 
April I think, a deputation of officers 
and men of Volunteer battalions waited 
upon the Lord Chancellor to ask him 
if he could extend the privilege as 
desired, and they based their claim partly 
on the fact that of the non-commissioned 
officers and privates liable to serve 
on juries, there were only twenty-five 
per cent. of non-commissioned officers, 
and about eight per cent. of privates. 
I was present at the deputation, and to 
the best of my recollection the Lord 
Chancellor replied to us very kindly 
that he would take the matter into 
consideration, but that the numbers 
of those who were exempted from 
jury service was already very 
large, and he hesitated to make 
an increase in the number. Now, my 
Lords, it seems to me that the num- 
ber is comparatively small, only 25 per 
cent. of non-commissioned officers, and 
8 per cent. of the privates out of a 
Force of about 200,000 men ; and, even 
if the number was considerabiy larger, 
it still has to be considered that the 
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namber of those who are liable to serve 
on juries is still extremely large, and 
that the reduction comparatively is not 
avery great one. The whole principle, 
I take it, that underlies the exemption 
from service upon a jury, is that jury 
service is a public duty which those 
who are capable of performing are ex- 
pected to perform, and that those who 
are exempted perform some other 
public function, which is considered to 
exonerate them from a duty which 
would otherwise fall upon them. My 
Lords, there is perhaps no more impor- 
tant public duty than that of defending 
the country in which we live; and 
while, all through the history of Eng- 
land, there has been a very strong pre- 
judice against a standing Army, and an 
insuperable one against anything like 
Conscription, it has always been recog- 
nised that there is a duty, which might 
on occasion be enforced, of serving in 
the more Civil Force of the country ; 
and, while the duty of serving upon a 
jury has always been very strictly en- 
forced, it has, fortunately, not been 
necessary to enforce with equal strict- 
ness the duty of serving in the ranks 
in defence of the country. But, still, 
it is an equally important duty, and I 
think that those who come forward, 
and voluntarily take upon themselves 
that duty in a patriotic spirit, are en- 
titled to some consideration in respect 
of the services which they per- 
form; ard I trust that the Lord 
Chancellor will be able to see 
his way to exempt them from 
serving upon juries in consideration of 
the time, which is infinitely greater 
than that which they would be liable 
to spend in performing duties as jury- 
men, which they devote to performing 
an important and onerous public duty, 
and that he willbe able to afford to them 
the boon of being exempted from a 
ag service, from which I say they 
ve earned an exemption, and also on 
the ground that the boon soextended to 
will encourage others to take up a 
very important duty for the welfare and 
safety of the country. 
Tae Eart or WEMYSS: Before 
gpa Friend, the Lord Chan- 
r, answers this question, which I 
venture to think is one of very great 
public importance, I should like to say 
a few words. I think there will be a 
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general agreement in your Lordships’ 
House that it is desirable, wherever 
possible, to do what can be done to give 
permanence and efficiency to the 
Volunteer Force. It would be too much 
to say that our Army is in a bad state, 
but your Lordships must have observed 
during the winter, and during the 
Recess, how much public attention was 
directed towards the state of the Army— 
directed by letters, directed by speeches 
ending in an inquiry into recruiting 
under my noble Friend Lord Wantage. 
I think the feeling is that the Army is 
deficient, mainly in the supply of able- 
bodied recruits, both in cee. and in 
quality. My Lords, that results from 
one of two causes ; either that you have 
not compulsion to make men enter the 
Army, or that the inducements you hold 
out are insufficient; and if any man 
wants to see what sufficient inducements 
will do in the way of producing a good 
article, let him go to the Wellington 
Barracks and see the police recruits 
drilled there, and he will see what 
full, good pay, and pension, with 
no deductions, will bring about. 
Let him go to the barracks at the back 
of St. George’s, where the recruits that 
are brought into the Army in this dis- 
trict are passed by the medical officer, 
and there he will see what sort of 
article you get for a shilling a day with 
deductions. It was only the other day 
that a noble relative of mine had to 
defend in the House of Commons the 
enlistment of a boy of 14. You have 
recruits, according to the best military 
opinion, who are really much too young 
for the work. You cannot, my Lords, 
get an effective five-year-old fit for 
work for the price that you would pay 
for a three-year-old,— and that is 
equally the case with men. The result 
is that the Home Army, certainly, is not 
in the state of efficiency that it ought to 
be. My own belief is that it is only 
by applying the principle of compulsion 
to the Militia, and keeping the Militia 
full, that you can hope to keep your 
Army full. And that was the opinion 
of your Lordships in 1883 when you 
passed this Resolution which I moved, 
and in which I was supported by your 
Lordships by a majority— 

“That, having regard to the present defec- 
tive military organisation, it is essential that 
the Militia be forthwith recruited to their 
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established strength, and that the Militia 
Reserve should, as intended by its originator, 
the late General Peel, and as recommended 
by the Militia Committee of 1877, be borne in 
excess of the Militia establishment,” 
That Resolution, I believe, goes to the 
root of the whole matter as regards the 
manning of the Army; it was opposed by 
Army officials then in office, and by 
Army officials who had been in office ; 
but your Lordships thought it a reason- 
able proposition, and carried it. My 
Lords, if you have your Army in its 
present state, if your conditions do not 
admit of compulsion for home defence 
—that is the enforcing of the Ballot 
for the Militia, and if, on the other 
hand, sufficient pay is not given to 
induce recruits, you are left in the 
resent unsatisfactory state, that for 
ome defence in the main, you rely 
upon the Volunteer Force. I[ am 


always filled with astcnishment that you | P° 


should find 200,000 men who patrioti- 
cally give up their time and service to 
the country without any compulsion, 
and who submit yearly almost to more 
and more stringent regulations, and 
more severe tests, and drill. But if 
that is so, and if this has gone on for 
thirty years, I think when an occasional 
opportunity arises, such as that brought 
forward by my noble Friend, it is only 
right and proper that those who have 
the care of the State should give what- 
ever they legitimately can in the way 
of favour and privileges to a Force thus 
served. Unquestionably what the 
Force is most deficient in is officers, 
and if, by any possibility, it may be 
that you can by this little bribe induce 
men to come into the Force, and 
become officers, so much the better ; 
you will have done a really good 
service. If it throws a very infini- 
tesimal amount more duty upon those 
who do not join the Force, I say serve 
them right for not serving in the 
Volunteer Corps. I, therefore, hope 
that my noble Friend, the Lord 
Chancellor, will readily assent to 
bringing in a Bill for this purpose, and 
not wait to deal with the whole jury 
system. A Bill of one clause, I think, 
would be sufficient to exempt, at any 
rate, Volunteer officers from service on 
juries. 

THe Eart or PEMBROKE anp 
MONTGOMERY : My Lords, I should 
like to add my entreaties to those that 


The Earl of Wemyss 


{LORDS} 





have already been made, and I hope 
that the noble and learned Lord on the. 
Woolsack will see his way to granting 
this request. I look upon this pro- 
posal as of t value, not merely 
for the privilege itself, but because 
it would be a ition of the 
public service which is done by the 
Volunteers, and for the effect that thas 
recognition would have upon the minds 
of the public. In a great many caseg 
employers now look upon volunteering 
as only an amusement, and recreation, 
in which men join for their own 
pleasure ; and, therefore, they naturally 
are somewhat unwilling to afford their 
men time. I think that a measure of 
this kind, which recognises the public 
nature of the service performed by the 
volunteer, would have a very good effect 
in altering public opinion upon that 
int. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Haussury): My Lords, I am airaid 
my answer will not satisfy any of my 
noble Friends who have addressed your 
Lordships. I am afraid I must first of 
all ask a question before I give a fina 
answer on the subject. I want to 
know what is exactly meant by exemp- 
tion from jury service? Does it mean 
exemption during any period when the 
particular volunteer is being employed 
in exercise or drill, or does it mean 
that the volunteer by that hypothesis 


is to be struck off the jury list every | 


year so that he will be entirely exempt 
from jury service altogether ? 

Lorp CLIFFORD or CHU DLEIGH: 
The latter. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
thought that was what was in the noble 
Lord’s mind. Just let us observe what 
we are going todo! It is not quite so 
simple a matter as would appear to the 
noble Lords. Is it to -be the fact that 
he is to be an efficient volunteer ? 

- Lorp CLIFFORD orCHUDLEIGH: 
es. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
hear the noble Lord say “yes.” Willhe 
allow me to ask him in what way the 
Magistrates who settle the jury lists 
are to settle the question, if the 
volunteer is not to be a person who 
nominally belongs to the Volunteers, 
but is to be an efficient volunteer? 
If the period of exemption 


reference to the period when he was: 
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actually e as a volunteer, he 
would be able to prove that exemption ; 
but if he is to be struck off the list 
altogether, I can imagine a very large 
accession to the Volunteer Force at the 
period when the Jury Lists are made 
out; I am afraid they would not all 
be ready to adopt the practice of 
Volunteers afterwards. That is one 
great difficulty that I have in the 
matter. Then my Lords, what are 
you to do about the Militia; are they 
to be included in the same exemption ? 

THe Eart or WEMYSS: No. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I do 
not see why not. The Militia are 
called out at certain periods of the 

ear, and I have no doubt they have a 
ir claim during those periodsin which 
they are performing their public duty. 

THe Eart or WEMYSS: They are 
a paid Force. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: Again 
the noble Lord must remember that in 
proportion as you diminish the number 
of persons on the Jury List you are 
throwing an increased burden on those 
who remain. That is a very serious 


question to consider; and I, for one, 


protest against the sort of notion that 
the exemptions which are to be found 
in the Jury List at present have any 
relation to what one noble Lord called 
a little bribe, another called an induce- 
ment, and a third called a recognition. 
The reason why persons are exempted 
from performing their duties as jury- 
men is that the duties they have to 
perform elsewhere are supposed to be 
inconsistent with the duties of a jury- 
man, and that therefore they cannot 
perform both duties. If therefore the 
claim is limited to any reasonable 
amount, either of exercises, or drill, or 
calling out of the Volunteers in any 
way, I shall be able to regard the 
matter in a different spirit, because 
then it would be inconsistent with the 
duty that a juryman is supposed to 
discharge. But where the demand is 
that the name should absolutely be 
struck off at the time the Jury Lists 
are being settled, that seems to me to 
raise so many difficult questions of 
detail that I could not do it certainly 
in a Bill of a single clause. I can only 
say that any reluctance that I have is 
not at all that I do not share to the 
full, as rauch as any noble Lord, in 
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admiration of the Volunteer Force who 
have so readily come forward to per- 
form a public duty, and perform it gra- 
tuitously ; but the difficulty is in dealing 
with the questions of detail so 
that such privileges as are asked for 
might not be abused and made 
use of, not for the purposes for 
which they are asked, but for evading 
a great, serious and solemn duty that a 
great number of persons in the State 
are compelled to perform at great 
sacrifice to themselves. For my part, 
I would gladly see the Jury List forti- 
fied and aided by such men as form the 
Volunteer Force, and I should be very 
sorry that such men should not aid in 
the administration of justice in the 
country. My Lords, I have been 
endeavouring to solve this problem, 
but I assure the noble Lord that, with 
every desire to exempt the Volunteer 
Force, I have not yet found any mode 
by which I could reconcile the conflict- 
ing claims, and I cannot promise any 
immediate solution of the question. 
*Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUD- 
LEIGH: I do not know whether I 
may be allowed briefly to reply to the 
question that the Lord Chancellor has 
put to me on one point. It is 
desired of course that the exemption 
should be restricted entirely to an 
efficient Volunteer. There is no 
possible difficulty in discovering 
who is, and who is not, an efficient 
Volunteer. A man would have to 
serve one year before he could have 
any right to claim exemption, and at 
the end of that time he would have to 
prove that he had been an efficient. 
Volunteer ; his name is returned year 
by year as an efficient Volunteer, and 
the capitation grant is given by the 
Government in consideration of his ser- 
vices as an efficient Volunteer ; and it is 
perfectly easy for a man to prove 
whether he is or is not an efficient. 
Volunteer. 

Eart SPENCER: I should like to 
say, in consequence of what has fallen 
from the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, that I have considerable 
sympathy with my noble Friend who . 
has eotehe forward this Motion; but 
I quite admit that there is great. 
force in what the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack said as to 
the necessity of keeping men of. 
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this sort on the Jury List. Supposing 
a Volunteer was in camp during the 
Assizes, at the present moment, if he 
were summoned, he would be bound, I 
suppose, to attend or would be fined ; 
but the noble and learned Lord I 
understand would make that concession 
ai all events, and say that if he were 
actually doing duty with the Volunteers 
= should be exempt from serving on a 
ury. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: Hear! 
Hear ! 


DUBLIN BARRACKS IMPROVEMENT 
BILL, 
Bill read 2* according to order ; and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Monday next. 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
BILL [4.1] 
Bill read 3" according to Order ; 
Amendments made ; Bill passed; and 
sent to the Commons. 


ROYAL HORSE. GUARDS.—TYPHOID 
FEVER. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

THe Eart or ARRAN: My Lords, 
in rising to ask Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment the question that stands in my 
name, I wish to say that my attention 
was called to the subject by the sick- 
ness of a relative of my own; but my 
personal interest in the matter may be 
said to have ceased as soon as the 
transfer of the Royal Horse Guards 
from the, barracks they lately 
occupied to Knightsbridge. And I 
should also wish it to be understood 
that I in no way reflect upon the Ad- 
ministration of the War Office; for I 
think your Lordships will agree with 
me in saying that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have done everything they 
could reasonably be expected to do 
during their term of Office to ameliorate 
the unfortunate condition of things 
which existed in most of the barracks 
in the United Kingdom. At the same 
time there have been so many rumours 
as to the amount of sickness which 
existed amongst the officers of the 
Royal Horse Guards, and of the insani- 
tary state of the different barracks and 
quarters, which they have temporarily 
occupied during the rebuilding of the 
Albany Barracks, that I trust Her 
Majesty’s Government will not object 


Earl Spencer 


{LORDS} 
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to lay the real state of the case before 
your Lordships, and to give the House 
any further information which they 
may have received on the point, subse- 
quent to the answer which the Secre- 
tary of State gave some time ago in 
another place; and also that they may 
be able, perhaps, to inform the House 
what steps have been taken to remedy 
any insanitary defects which may have 
been found in the various barracks 
which have been occupied by the Royal 
Horse Guards. I should like to include 
the building of the Horse Guards in 
my question, although I believe 
that technically that building is 
under the Board of Works, 
and not under the War Office. My 
Lords, I. beg to ask Her Majesty's 
Government how many cases of typhoid 
fever have occurred amongst the officers 
of the Royal Horse Guards (the Blues) 
since August last ; whether any examin- 
ation has been made by the Military, 
or other Medical, or Sanitary Authori- 
ties during the past year of the 
barracks and quarters occupied by the 
Royal Horse Guards up to 5th April, 
1892 ; and whether there is any objec- 
tion to lay these Reports, if any have 
been made, on the Table? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Earl Browntow): 
My Lords, in reply to my noble Friend, 
Ihave to state that only one case of 
enteric fever has been officially re- 
ported, but I regret extremely to think 
that that one case should have been the 
case which must have caused very 
grave anxiety to my noble Friend. On 
Lord Sudley’s illness being reported, a 
Board assembled on the 17th March. 
At that time the Adjutant informed 
some of the members of the Board that 
other officers had been previously ill; I 
think, probably, those were the cases 
which the noble Earl indicated in his 
question. These two officers who were 
ill were Lieutenant Fitzgerald and 
Lieutenant Forrester; both of them 
were attended by their own physicians, 
and it is very difficult to find out the 
particulars of their illness. On inquiry, 
I am given to understand that Lieu- 
tenant Fitzgerald was suffering when 
he was in barracks from passive conges- 
tion of the right lung; but I under- 
stand that after he left barracks he had 
an undoubted slight attack of enteric 
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fever. Lieutenant Forrester’s case does 
not seem to be very clear. I am in- 
formed that he was attended by two 
private physicians ; one of them appears 
to have attended him for influenza, and 
afterwards another physician who 
attended him says that he had an attack 
of entericfever. In his case, however, 
it appears that it is very doubtful 
where that attack may have been con- 
tracted. The fact remains, however, 
that the atiack of Lord Sudley was 
certainly contracted in barracks. A 
Board was assembled on the 17th March 
to inquire into the sanitary condition 
of the barracks, and reported that 
One and Two, Officers’ Quarters, 
which are the quarters where Lord 
Sudley was, are in a good sanitary 
condition, but that in the servants’ 
quarters underneath (and this is the 
important point; this is, no doubt, 
what was wrong) there was a foul- 
smelling sink near the window, the trap 
of which, at the time of their visit, had 
been removed. I think there can be no 
doubt at all that it was that sink that 
caused the illness, and that sink has 
since been removed. The Board then 


proceeded to inspect all the drainage 
arrangements of the barracks, and 
reported favourably; they then ex- 
amined the water and milk supply, and 


reported favourably of both. I think, 
therefore, that everything has been 
done that can possibly be done. 
Quarters were found for the officers 
while the work was going on, at a dis- 
tance from this particular part of the 
barracks, and since that time there 
have been no complaints of any sort. 
My noble Friend asks in his question 
whether there is any objection to lay 
these Reports, if any have been made, 
on the Table. If my noble Friend 
presses his Motion, of course I shall 
not refuse to do so; at the same time, 
as they are very simple Departmental 
Reports with very little detail, with 
nothing in them except what I have 
already laid before your Lordships, I 
daresay he will not press for them. 

Tae Eart or ARRAN: No. 

Eart BROWNLOW : I shall be 
only too glad to show my noble Friend 
the Reports, or to let him have a copy 
of them if he wishes it. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 20th May, 1892. 


The House met at a quarter after 
Ten of the clock. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
That they have agreed to—Pier and 
Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 1) 
Bill; Sunderland’s Charity Bill, without 
Amendment. 


ROYAL ASSENT. 
Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners :— 


The House went; and being re- 
turned— 

Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to,—-Poor Law (Ireland) Act, 
1892; Colonial Probates Act, 1892; 
Hares Preservation Act, 1892; Gaming 
Act, 1892; Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1892; Short Titles Act, 1892; Pilotage 
Order Confirmation Act, 1892; Local 
Government Board(Ireland) Provisional 
Order Confirmation (No. 1) Act, 1892; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 1) Act, 1892; Samuel Sunder- 
land’s Charity Scheme Confirmation 
Act, 1892. 


House adjourned till Two of the 
clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


PROMOTION IN THE CENTRAL 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether the average 
service of clerks employed at the Central 
Telegraph Office who were promoted 
to the Senior Class prior to the 
issue of the Raikes scheme in 1890 was 
eighteen years; whether he is aware 
that there are now clerks with over 
twenty years’ service whose prospects 
of promotion are remote, and whose 
annual leave is ten days less than the 
Senior Class; and whether he will make 
some arrangement whereby the amount 
of annual leave may in future depend 
on the number of years’ service ? 
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Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): 
t the time of the last revision of the 
Central Telegraph Office, which took 
place in 1890, the average service of 
those who were promoted from the 
First to the Senior Class was between 
eighteen and nineteen years. Out of six 
hundred persons now standing on the 
First Class, only twenty are of more 
than twenty years’ service, and of 
these some have been passed over as 
ineligible for promotion. Not one of 
the six hundred has yet reached the 
maximum of the First Class. The 
period of annual leave of absence is, in 
the case of the Senior Class, one month; 
and, in the case of the First Class, 
three weeks. It is not considered ad- 
visable to regulate the annual leave by 
length of service. 


GLASGOW POSTMEN’S WAGES. 


Eart COMPTON : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General for what reason 
have the wages of twenty-one ap- 
— postmen in Glasgow been re- 

uced from 18s. to 17s. per week ; 
and whether established postmen in 
Glasgow received 20s. a week fifteen 
years ago for the same class of work 
performed by those who now receive 
17s. a week ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: The men in 
question were not “‘ appointed,” that is 
as permanent postmen, but tem- 
porarily employed at the minimum of 
the old scale—namely, 18s. a week. 
The scale of wages for postmen 
was altered from 18s. rising to 28s. to 
17s. rising to 30s., and these men 
receiving established appointments be- 
fore they had been employed for a full 
year were required by the Rules of the 
Service to commence at the minimum 
or else to defer their appointment to 
the end of the year. They were 
allowed the choice, and preferred the 
former arrangement. While the mini- 
mum of the new scale is lower than 
that of the old, the postmen receive 
with it certain new benefits—namely, 
extra payment forall Sunday duty, an 
allowance for boots, payment in pro- 
portion to their wages for extra duty, 
and a higher maximum. The minimum 
of the postmen’s scale at Glasgow has 
never been permanently raised above 
18s. a week, although about the period 
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mentioned it was necessary for a time 
to pay 20s. a week to new entrants on 
account of the then state of the labour 
market. The maximum, however, 
at that time was only 26s. a week. 


WEXFORD POST OFFICE. 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY 
(Wexford, N.): I to ask 
the Postmaster General if there 
was any increase in the oe of 
letters which passed through the Wex- 
ford Post Office last year as com 
with seven years ago; and if there has 
been any acceleration of the mails 
during that period ? 

SirJ. FERGUSSON: There hasbeen 
an increase of about forty-six per cent, 
in the correspondence passing through 
the Wexford Post Office during the 
last seven years. The increase arose. 
mainly from the inclusion in the Wex- 
ford Postal District of a number of 
country post offices which were for- 
merly in other districts, though served 
by the same line of railway. During 
the period mentioned there has been 
no acceleration of the mail trains, but. 
in the autumn of 1884, just before the 
beginning of that period, a considerable 
acceleration was effected. 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY: Since this 
forty-six per cent. increase there has 
been no acceleration ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: No. 


CADASTRAL SURVEY OF BEHAR, 


Sm R. LETHBRIDGE (Kensing- 
ton, N.): I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for India whether one 
result of the commencement of acadas- 
tral survey of Behar will be the crea- 
tion of a large number of new appoint- 
ments, at a heavy cost to the cultivators 
of the districts affected; whether his. 
attention has been drawn to the repre- 
sentations of the Board of Revenue and 
other responsible officials to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal that the 
appointment of these strange officials 
will probably be productive of much 
extortion and litigation; whether an 
English officer has already been ap- 
pointed, on a large salary, to direct 
survey operations, which, it is now 
stated, will not coramence till October 
or until after the present distress has 
abated ; and whether further appoint- 
ments will be delayed until it is known 
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-whether the monsoon that is expected 


‘jn June will mitigate or intensify the 


famine ? 

*Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
‘STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport) : (1) The Secre- 
tary of State has heard nothing of the 
“ereation of a large number of new 
appointments. The survey work will 
be undertaken for the most part by 
Behar village officials. The total 
cost, it is expected, will be within the 
estimated limit of eight annas per acre. 
(2) It is considered that the employ- 
ment of the agency of village officials 
under a system of careful inspection 
will prevent extortion and oppression. 
Landholders and cultivators have been 
publicly invited to bring any complaints 
to notice. (3) Lieutenant Colonel 
Sandeman, a first grade Deputy Super- 
intendent of Survey, has been appointed 
to direct the operations, with an allow- 
ance of Rs.400 a month in addition to 
his former salary, and is now engaged 
in making the preliminary arrange- 
ments. (4) It is not expected that 
any additional staff will be employed 
till the commencement of operations 
in October. 

Sm R. LETHBRIDGE: May I ask 
the hon. Gentleman if the Secretary 
of State is aware that appointments 
have been made of officers from the 
North-West Provinces and other parts 
of India who are entirely strange to 
the country, and further, whether the 
Secretary of State will telegraph for 
full information on this and other 
paints connected with the survey ? 
*Mr. CURZON: I shall be much 
obliged if the hon. Gentleman will 
place before me the information on 
which he bases his first question, and 
‘upon that must depend my ability to 
give an answer to the second. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN 
PERTH. 

Sm J. KINLOCH (Perth, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether information has 
reached him that the Local Authority 
of the County of Perth, at their recent 
meeting, resolved, with only one dis- 
sentient, to express their dissatisfaction 
With the way in which they were 
ignored by him in reference to the 
formation of the recent foot-and-mouth 
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disease zone, he having stated that he 
acted on the representation of two 
gentlemen connected with the county, 
while the Executive Committee con- 
sidered they should have been con- 
sulted; whether it has been brought 
to his knowledge that the scheduling 
of so large a county as Perth as an 
infected zone caused inconvenience and 
loss to many farmers and breeders in 
localities far remote from that really 
infected; and whether, if occasion 
should again arise, he will consult the 
Local Authority, established by law in 
the county, and constituted by the 
representatives of the ratepayers ? 
THe PRESIDENT or tHe 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
Cuaptin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : The 
assumption contained in the question 
of the hon. Baronet, that the recent 
foot-and-mouth zone in Perthshire was 
formed upon the representations of two 
gentlemen connected with the county, 
while the Local Authority was not con- 
sulted, is incorrect. The boundaries 
of that zone were defined upon the in- 
formation at the disposal of the Board, 
and upon their own responsibility. 
What was determined, partly by the 
representations of the two gentlemen 
referred to, was the date of the appli- 
cation of the Order, and its substitution 
for the severer restrictions which em- 
braced the whole of the county. The 
hon. Member will recollect pressing on 
me, in company with the hon. Member 
for Perth, that, whatever relaxations 
I might be able to make with respect 
tothe restrictions existing in Perthshire, 
they should be made with the least 
possible delay, and I admit that I gave 
effect to that suggestion without wait- 
ingto consuli the Local Authority, which 
would have entailed a delay of some 
days. Inanswer to the second paragraph 
of the question, I am quite aware of the 
losses necessarily entailed by the foot- 
and-mouth restrictions where they are 
in force, and that Perthshire was no 
exception to the rule; but they have 
been small as compared with the losses 
which would have resulted from the 
spread of the disease through the whole 
county, and they were inseparable 
from any effective measures for check- 
ing it. In reply to the third paragraph, 
I am always willing and anxious to 
avail myself of local knowledge and to 
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consult with Local Authorities when- 
ever it seems to me to be expedient, 
but I have never regarded it, and I do 
not and I cannot regard it, as an obli- 
gation incumbent upon me to do so, 
and for these reasons. In the first 
place, in dealing with foot-and-mouth 
disease the utmost promptitude is fre- 
uently essential to success ; and, in 
the second place, the interests of the 
locality and of the community may 
frequently be in conflict; and where 
that is the case it is my duty to protect 
the community from the spread of 
disease, quite irrespective of the views 
of any particular locality. For these 
reasons, I must respectfully decline to 
give the undertaking for the future 
which the hon. Baronet desires. 


EXTRA POLICE IN ROSCOMMON, 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the refusal 
last Friday by the Roscommon County 
at Large Presentment Sessions, chiefly 
constituted of Magistrates, to pass a 
presentment for extra police; after 
such an expression of opinion, do the 
Government intend to continue this 
taxation for extra police ; what is the 
number of constabulary, including extra 
men stationed in the county; what isthe 
number of the free quota; and how 
many of the free quota are stationed 
in the county and how many in the 
depot ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): It is the case that at the 
recent Roscommon County at Large 
Presentment Sessions disapproval of 
the claim for extra police was expressed, 
on the ground of the present condition 
of the county. Since the period, how- 
ever, covered by that claim, a consider- 
able reduction appears to have been 
made in the extra force serving in the 
county, it having been reduced within 
the past year by one-half—namely, 
from twenty to ten; and this number 
will be further reduced as soon as the 
responsible authorities are of opinion 
that this can be done with safety to 
the peace of the county. The police 
establishment of Roscommon consists 
at present of 323 free quota and ten 
extra force ; in all, 333 sergeants and 
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constables, of whom, on April 30th, 
1892, 322 were stationed in the county 
and eleven were in training at the 
depot. 
rn. HAYDEN : Who is the respon- 

sible authority to decide as to the 
neces force ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Those who are re- 
sponsible for the peace of the district. 


BOARD OF INLAND REVENUE 
SUPERVISORS, 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether, 
in view of the fact that expectant 
supervisors have proved that for some 
time past they have been working 
Excise districts with expense to them- 
selves owing to the inadequate allow- 
ances granted, he will authorise the 
Board of Inland Revenue to make the 
general order of the 11th ult. retro- 
spective for twelve months ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): I do 
not admit that expectant supervisors 
have proved that for some time past 
they have been working Excise districts 
with expense to themselves, or that 
reason has been shown for taking the 
most unusual course of making the 
recent concession retrospective. 


RIGHT OF MEMBERS TO VISIT 
PRISONS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether Members of Parlia- 
ment are entitled, as such, to visit 
inspect prisons in Ireland, and to visit 
and question prisoners as to their 
treatment, on satisfying the Governors 
that they are Members of Parliament? 

Mr. MADDEN: The General 
Prisons Board for Ireland report that 
no such privilege as that suggested in 
the question is accorded to Members of 
Parliament either by Statute or under 
the Prison Rules. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether Members 
of Parliament are entitled, as such, to 
visit and inspect prisons in Great 
Britain, and to visit and question 
prisoners as to their treatment, on 
satisfying the Governors that they are 
Members of Parliament ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rate HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): No, Sir, 
this exceptional right suggested in the 
question is not possessed by Members 
of this House. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I am 
informed that a Member of this House 
was informed not long since by the 
Governor of a prison that Members 
were allowed such visits. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General when he 
expects to be able to bring in the 
general Bill relating to telephones and 
telegraphs ; and whether he is aware 
that progress in many important mer- 
cantile directions is being retarded by 
the want of legislation in the matter? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: I am not 
able to name the precise date for the 
introduction of this Bill, but I hope it 
will be introduced almost immediately. 

THE PRIVILEGES OF AFRICAN 

COMPANIES, 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he could see his way to appoint 
a resident Inspector in each of the 
territories of the great Chartered Com- 
panies in Africa ; if an Annual Report 
4o Parliament from the Crown official 
could be furnished ; if an assigned date 
for the termination of their privileges 
could be made, in order to open Par- 
liamentary inspection and considera- 
tion ; if he contemplates imposing any 
tribute to the Imperial Exchequer on 
these companies, and if there is any 
reason for delegating the Imperial 
authority in Africa to these companies, 
entirely composed of unofficial persons ? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrser, Cumberland, 
Penrith): Iam afraid I am not able 
to give the hon. Member a reply to his 
question. It only appeared this morn- 
ing, and it raises a great many new 
points that require very full considera- 
tion before any useful answer could be 
given. 
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Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
When will it be convenient to the hon. 
Gentleman for me to repeat the ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: If the hon. 
Member will put it down for Monday, 
I hope then to be able to give him an 
answer. At the same time, though, I 
ought to warn the hon. Member that 
it seems to me that the question raises 

ints of a very debatable character 

ifficult to be ‘Aeals with within the 
limits of a reply to a question; but I 
will do my best to give the hon. Gen- 
tleman an answer that will satisfy him. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
will put down the question for Monday. 
Upon one point, perhaps, the hon. 
Gentleman may be able to give me an 
answer now. I think it is a fact that 
the Charter of the Niger Company pro- 
vides that the Secretary of State shall 
examine the accounts of the Company. 
Has this been done, and could the 
Secretary of State lay these accounts 
or any information on the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I think the 
question is one I have already answered 
in reply to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. W. H. Cross). 
I do not carry in my memory the date 
of the answer, but if the hon. Gentle- 
man will kindly refer to Hansard, I 
think he will find a reply to the ques- 
tion he has just put. 


FINES UNDER THE MEDICINE STAMP 
ACTS, 


Mr. H. 8. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 
8.) : [beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department in the case 
of a conviction under the Medicine 
Stamp Acts, what proportion of the 
fine is paid to the person giving infor- 
mation of the breach of the Act which 
leads to such conviction ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: By the 44 
George IITI., c. 98, fines and penalties 
under the Medicine Stamp Acts go 
wholly to Her Majesty. The Com- 
missioners of Stamps are, however, 
allowed at their discretion to pay to 
informers any proportion of the fine or 
penalty which was given to the in- 
former under earlier Statutes ; and it 
is the practice of the Commissioners to 
be governed by the circumstances of 
each case in deciding whether they 
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‘shall give any and what part of the fine 
to informers. 


CLERKS IN THE OFFICE OF WOODS 


AND FORESTS. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, with regard to the decision of the 
Treasury some time ago that the junior 
clerks in the Office of Woods and 
Forests should be abolished and the 
staff recruited from the Second Divi- 
sion clerks, will he explain why on a 
“vacancy occurring in the junior class 
‘last year the Treasury very reluctantly 
allowed the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests to procure a junior clerk, 
but only on the distinct understanding 
that no further appointments would be 
made to that class; and whether he 
-will state the reason for the declara- 
tion of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, authorised by the Trea- 
‘sary, that the Second Division clerks 
are to be redundant, notwithstanding 
the fact that they have served for many 
years in such office, and not only are 
well acquainted with the work, but 


have, indeed, in many cases been en- 
trusted in the absence of responsible 
officials with the discharge of the duties 
of the latter? 


Srr J. GORST: The Treasury per- 
mitted a competitive examination for a 
junior clerkship in the Office of Woods 
to take place Secsiaal they were satis- 
fied that there was sufficient reason for 
filling up the vacancy. The subject of 
the establishment of the Woods Office 
has been discussed in connection with 
the adoption of seven hours. Some 
Second Division clerks will be trans- 
ferred as opportunity offers, and some 
‘will be replaced, mA as opportunity 
‘offers, by employees of a lower class. 


WATERFORD AND LIMERICK 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can give 
any assurance that the agreement said 
to have been signed between the Go- 
vernment and the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway Company is likely 
to be carr <d out by the said Company 
. and the Government; if so, will he 
say when the work will commence; 
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and will he lay upon the Table of the 
House the terms of the ement ? 

Mr. MADDEN (who replied) : It 
will be necessary to have any agree- 
ment with the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway Company confirmed by an 
Order in Council, and when that is 
done the Order in Council will, accord. 
ing to practice, be laid on the Table of 
the House. There is no reason to sup- 
pose there will be any delay in the 
proceedings as soon as the Order in 
Council is obtained. 

Mr. JORDAN: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say how long it will be 
before the Order in Council is ob- 
tained ? 

Mr. MADDEN : That is not a matter 
upon which I have any knowledge. It 
is not a rapid proceeding, but it will 
not take any great length of time. 

Mr. JORDAN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman observed the last clause of my 
question ? 

Mr. MADDEN : The Order in Coun- 
cil will be laid on the Table asa matter 
of course. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) 
BILL, 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
in view of his statement in January of 
this year— 

“T am well aware that all classes in Ireland 
with but tew exceptions share with me the 
desire that the Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) 
Bill should become law,” 
would he say what facilities or assis® 
ance he is now prepared to give for the 
passing of this Bill ? 

Mr. JORDAN : Before the right hon. 
Gentleman replies to the question may 
I ask him ifhe did not say last year 
that the present state of this question 
is ‘‘ disgraceful in the highest degree ;” 
and will he allow the present Session 
to close without making some effort to 
remedy the anomalous state of affairs 
in relation to this matter ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Baurour, Manchester, 
E): I have not present to my mind the 
quotation, if it be a quotation, to which 
the hon. Member refers, though I 
believe I have commented more than 
once upon the unsatisfactory position in 
which this matter stands. In regard 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
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Londonderry, he has very correctly 
oted words I have used in regard to 
this Bill, but I weuld point out to him 
that although I believe it to be true 
erally speaking that all classes in 
froland share in the desire that the 
Bill should become law, there is an im- 
portant section, I will not say of Irish 
opinion, but of Irish representatives, 
who not only take a different view, but 
are prepared to back that view with all 
those powers of debate with which they 
are largely endowed. Under the cir- 
cumstances I am afraid it would not be 
possible for the Government to find 
time for the discussion of the Bill, 
though if we could do so I should be 
extremely glad. 
Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): If as the right hon. 
Gentleman says the Bill cannot go 
forward on account of the opposition 
ofa section of Irish Members, why will 
the same course not be pursued towards 
the Irish Local Government Bill, to 
which all the Irish Members are 
opposed ? 
[No answer was given. ] 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF PRISON 
WARDERS., 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether it is intended to grant the 
improvement in pay and allowances to 
prison warders who joined the service 
previous to the passing of the Prisons 
Act, 1877, which have been granted 
to those who joined after 1877 ; whether 
he is aware that in some prisons warders 
and other officers are on duty for over 
one hundred hours per week, this being, 
it is asserted, due to the system of 
sleeping in the prisons, under which 
men who have been on active duty for 
sixteen hours are confined to the prison 
all night, and during the night have to 
get up and attend to active duties ; and 
whether he will inquire into this 
matter with a view to its remedy ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The question of 
level ing up the pay and allowances of 
war lers who joined the service before 
1877 is now before the Treasury, and 
a decision will shortly be arrived at. 
The average hours of active duty for 
warders is sixty-three hours a week. 
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About once a week they are required to 
sleep in the prison, and they remain 
there from 8.30 p.m. till 6 a.m. the next 
morning, but during these hours they 
are not called upon to do active a 
except in cases of emergency, whic 
rarely occur. The grievance suggested 
in the hon. Member’s question does 
not therefore exist. 


Electrical Engineer. 


THE POST OFFICE ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether he is 
aware that Mr. W. H. Preece, the chief 
electrical engineer at the Post Office, is 
in the habit of taking private practice in 
electrical work ; and whether, in view 
of the fact that he is a Civil servant in 
receipt of an annual salary, this is in 
accordance with the Rules of the Civil 
Service ? 

Mr. HENNIKERHEATON (Canter- 
bury): Before the right hon. Gentleman 
replies to the question of my genial but 
misinformed friend, I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is 


aware that Mr. Preece has a high 
European reputation as an electrical 


specialist, that he could command 
double the salary he now receives from 
the Government if he would devote 
himself exclusively to private practice, 
and that in the work he now does in 
his spare moments for the furtherance 
of electrical science he is rendering 
substantial service to the community ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: The case of 
Mr. Preece is exceptional. Before he 
entered Her Majesty’s Service twenty- 
two years ago he held certain paid 
employments besides his appointment 
as Engineer of the Electric Telegraph 
Company. Those employments he re- 
linquished as being incompatible with 
his appointment at the Post Office ; 
but, with the knowledge of the 
Department, he has continued to ad- 
vise on great electrical questions out- 
side of his regular duty, he being an 
expert of the highest standing. Such 
advice has been generally afforded to 
Public Bodies. For instance, in the 
lighting of the House of Commons, of 
the British Museum, the Dublin 
Museum, and the principal cities. His 
action in this respect has been quite 
public, and his Reports have been pub- 
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lished. As an Electrician of European 
eminence he takes part in the develop- 
ment of electrical science. I am in- 
formed that he never turns to any work, 
other than Departmental, during office 
hours, without special permission. 
But his official work is by no means 
confined to those hours. It is per- 
formed unsparingly early and late, and 
even on Sundays. As I have said, his 
case is altogether exceptional and can- 
not form a precedent. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I should like 
to ask if Mr. Preece received separate 
fees for the assistance he rendered in 
connection with the electric lighting of 
the House of Commons ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON : I think it is 
highly probable that he did, and that he 
has also received separate fees for the 
assistance he has given to various 


Public Bodies. 


BRITISH EMIGRANTS TO BRAZIL. 


Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.): 
I beg to ask the. Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to the Report 
of Mr. Walter T. Lyall, Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul at Santos, in refer- 
ence to the misfortunes of British emi- 
grants to Brazil; whether, in his 
opinion, there is just ground for the 
conclusions at which Mr. Lyall has 
arrived, amongst which is the state- 
ment that— 

“The Brazilian Agents, though instructed 
to recruit agricultural labour only, and re- 
ceiving a commission for each emigrant en- 
gaged, eventually registered any individual 
who said he was an agriculturist ” ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is prepared to take, or to recom- 
mend, any steps for bringing to book 
the Agents who have been the means 
of causing misery, disaster, and death 
to the unfortunate British subjects who 
became their victims ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: My atten- 
tion has been called to the Report re- 
ferred to. “The conclusion to which Mr. 
Lyall comes is probably correct, but it is 
not easily susceptible of verification. 
The Brazilian Minister informed us 
on the 28th March last that the 
Brazilian Government had no agency 
in England at that date; and the so- 
calldd ‘‘Colonisation Office” has 
ceased to act as the Agent of the 
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Brazilian Government, which on the 
18th April, 1891, it professed to be. 
Many of those who emigrated from 
Bradford to Brazil were induced to do. 
so through the agency of a man named 
Naylor, who, we are informed, has left. 
the country. Even supposing that the. 
parties responsible be found, it is diffi- 
cult to say for what offence they should 
be prosecuted. 


RETURN OF ELECTORS IN EACH 
CONSTITUENCY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : ¢ beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department when the Return of the 
registered number of electors in each 
constituency at the present time, which 
was ordered by the House on 10th 
March last, will be presented ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I hope that the 
Return will be presented in ten days” 
time, or thereabouts. 


LOANING PICTURES FROM THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Srr W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he is aware that an 
application has been made to the 
Trustees of the National Gallery for 
the loan of a picture or pictures for the: 
coming Centenary Exhibition to be 
held at Southport to illustrate the Art 
of the century; and whether such @ 
ioan could be granted, considering that 
the pictures would be placed in the 
permanent Art Gallery of thetown, and 
not be subject to the risks of anordinary 
temporary exhibition ? 

Str J. GORST (who replied): My 
right hon. Friend has no information 
with regard to the application to which 
the hon. Member refers. The matter 
would be one for the Trustees to deter- 
mine, and it would not fall in any way 
under his administration. 


SCOTCH LANDLORDS AND CORN 
MILLS. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) (for Mr. Fraser-MackinTosa, 
Inverness-shire) : I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether landlords in Scotland 
are bound to uphold corn mills, used 
from time immemorial by the tenants ; 
and, if not, whether he will introduce 
a measure dealing with such cases as. 
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those of Arisaig, where, from the dis- 
continuance of the mill by a former 
owner, the tenants have to send their 
grinding corn to the Island of Eigg, 
many miles distant, and where they 
are often detained a week from stress of 
weather? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. 
J. Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew's Universities): I am not 
aware of any obligation on the part of 
landlords to uphold corn mills. So far 


as I can ascertain, no grievance exists, 
and no corn is grown in the district re- 
ferred to with the view of being ground 
in Eigg or elsewhere. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL AGE 
PENSIONS. 

CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty why the Minutes of Evidence 
and an Appendix, presented by the 
Select Committee on Greenwich Hos- 
pital Age Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed on the 7th April, have not 
yet been issued; and when will they 
be issued ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. AsHMEAD- BarTLeETT, 
Sheffield, Eccleshall): They will be in 
the hands of candidates in the course 
of next week. 


IRISH REGIMENTS AND HOME 
SERVICE. 


Sm T. ESMONDE (Dublin Co., S.): 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether the lst Batta- 
lion Connaught Rangers (late 88th), now 
stationed at Pembroke Dock, which is 
recruited entirely from the Province of 
Connaught, went to the Cape, May, 
1877, from there went on to India at the 
end of 1879, returned home, December, 
1891, and is under orders to move, in the 
autumn, to Portsmouth; and, if so, 
whether, considering that the battalion 
has not served in Ireland for several 
years, instead of being moved from 
Pembroke Dock so soon, it could be 
sent to Mullingar, which station will 
be then vacant ? 


Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): The facts are prac- 
tically as stated in the question. The 
battalion, however, went abroad from 
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Ireland, and although on its return it 
was decided to station it in England, 
it will probably proceed to Ireland in 
its turn. I may add that out of eight 
Irish battalions now serving at home 
five are in Ireland. 


ALLEGED SUB-CONTRACTING AT 
THE ALBANY BARRACKS. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether he has received communica- 
tions from the London Building Trade 
Committee in reference to alleged sub- 
letting of contract work at the Albany 
Street Barracks and elsewhere, asking 
him to receive a deputation from theCom- 
mittee on the subject at an early date ; 
and what decision he has come to in 
the matter? I beg also to ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether any of the brick- 
laying work being done under contract 
at the Albany Street Barracks has been 
sub-let; whether the sub-contractor 
has been, and is, paying the recognised 
rate of wages to the men he employs ; 
whether he is aware that sixty-one of 
the bricklayers employed by him have 
struck work because the sub-contractor 
declines to carry out the conditions of 
employment recognised by the trade ; 
and whether the War Office will make 
inquiries into the matter ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The London 
Building Trade Committee have made 
an application to the Secretary of State 
in connection with work at Albany 
Street Barracks, and the facts are being 
investigated. I am afraid, as the 
notice only appeared on the Paper this 
morning, I must ask the hon. Member 
to allow time for an inquiry into the 
matter. As to receiving a deputation, 
I may say that before any decision is 
come to by the Secretary of State I 
wish to know what the facts are. 


THE HURRICANE AT MAURITIUS. 

Mr. H. 8S. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he 
has received any information as to the 
hurricane in the Mauritius? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): The Acting Governor of 
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Mauritius has telegraphed to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies the 
following facts :— 


“Hurricane devastated Mauritius 29th 
April. One-third Port Louis destroyed. 
Royal College, twenty-four churches and 
chapels and many sugar mills in country 
completely wrecked, Over 600 deaths in 
Port Louis, over 300 deaths in country, over 
1,000 wounded ; in Port Louis district returns 
incomplete ; probably same amount. No loss 
among the military. Estimated reduction of 
crop one-half. Destruction to _propert 
enormous. No famine apprehended. A 
relief measures taken. Kelief Committées 


appointed. Panic allayed, order and quiet 


reign, but in presence of thousands ef home- 
oe pecuniary assistance urgently 
n w 


I may add that the Secretary of State 
has communicated with the Lord 
Mayor with a view to the opening of a 
relief fund. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON LINEN YARNS IN 
SPAIN. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a question o :which I 
have given him private notice—wheither 
Her jesty’s Governmen :has re- 
ceived any reply to their representation 
rag em import duties on linen yarns 
in Spain in view of the expiry of: the 
Treaty before the 30th June. 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: We have 
received a telegram this morning from 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid, 
in which he states that the Spanish 
Government are prepared to charge 
the same rate of duty which has up to 
the present been paid upon linen yarns, 
and that it will be continued until the 
30th June, and after that date the new 
tariff will come into force. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION, 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I should like to ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House can give any indication 
as to when the Bill dealing with aiien 
immigration is likely to be brought 
forward ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think, Sir, 
it will be better if my right hon. 
Friend gives notice of the question. 
The Bill is im an advanced state of 
preparation. 

Baron H. De Worms 
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PUBLICATION OF OLD STATE 
RECORDS. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, in view of the great 
interest which attaches to the official 
correspondence and papers of Thomas 
Pelham-Holles, Duke of Newcastle, 
covering the whole period of his long 
career in the Public Service, and espe- 
cially that portion during which hc was 
Prime Minister, between 1754 ind 
1762, and now included among the 
“« Additional Manuscripts ” in thc Bri- 
tish Museum, he will consider tl¢ pos- 
sibility, for the aid of students of both 
national and local history, of having 
calendars of the collection prepared, in 
the same form as those of the State 
Papers in the Record Office, issued 
under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have com- 
municated with the Record Office, with 
whom rests the responsibility of publi- 
cations of this character, and the 
answer I have received is that the 
Newcastle correspondence in the British 
Museum occupies more than three hun- 
dred volumes. I aminformed that they 
cannot say off-hand whether or not the 
correspondence deserves to be made 
accessible at an earlier date than other 
important manuscripts of the same 
period. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND F 
managh, N.): I wish to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he cannot 
see his way to postpone the considera- 
tion of the Irish Local Government 
Bill in order that the House may at 
once enter upon the consideration of 
the Irish Education Bill, a measure 
desired by all classes in Ireland, anda 
measure of much more interest to the 
Irish people than the Local Govern- 
ment Bill now before the House ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was not 
aware that there was a unanimous 
desire on the of the Irish Represen- 
tatives for the Education Bill in its 
resent shape. However, I hope that 

fore we take the next stage of the 
Local Government Bill we shall be able 
to make substantial progress with the 
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measure which he desires to see pass 
into law. 

Mr.. WILLIAM REDMOND: May 
Iask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he can give the date, as nearly as pos- 
sible, when he will take up the Irish 
Education Bill, and will he also say 
whether that measure will be gone on 
with and carried through before the 
next stage of the Local Government 
Bill is taken ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman to give 
some indication of a more definite 
character as to the fate of the Educa- 
tion Bill. I wish to ask him whether, 
assuming that the issue on the Second 
Reading of the Local Government Bill 
is determined early next week, what 
steps are proposed to be taken before 
Whitsuntide with respect to the Irish 
Education Bill, and whether he is going 
to proceed beyond the Second Read- 
ing ? 


ing ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think it 
very unlikely that we shall be able to 
mag beyond the Second Reading 

fore Whitsuntide. We are now 
approaching the Vote on Account. The 

asury informs me that the Vote 
should be passed next Thursday, and I 
am anxious to finish the Report 
stage of the Small Holdings Bill, in 
— that it may be sent up to another 
ace. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I am 
sorry to trouble the right hon. Gentle- 
man again, but it is a matter of con- 
siderable interest to the Irish people to 
know definitely what are the inten- 
tions of the Government with respect 
to the Education Bill. Is it the inten- 
tion of the Government to proceed with 
that measure during the present 
Session, and to take the Committee 
stage of that Bill before taking the 
Committee stage of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill ? 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether. since there is a unanimous 
opinion in favour of the Education Bill, 
and a unanimous opinion against the 
Local Government Bill, he will with- 
draw the latter ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! Order ! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I can assure 
the hon. Gentleman I am most anxious 
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that the Education Bill shall be pro- 
ceeded with, and I can give him a 
pledge that the Committee stage of it 
will be taken before the Committee 
stage of the Local Government Bill. 
Mr. SEXTON : Then we may 
assuine that the Second Reading of the 
Education Bill will be taken before 
Whitsuntide ? 
. Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I earnestly 


ope so. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: Are we to 
gather from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman that he pledges himself to 
take the Committee stage of the Local 
Government Bill this Session ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I said 
was that we should go through the 
Committee stage of the Education Bill 
before we entered upon the Committee 
stage of the Local Government Bill. 

Sm W. LAWSON: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman really mean to take 
the Committee stage of the Local 
Government Bill at all ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That largely 
depends on the progress of Public 
Business. 


on Law, dc 


MOTION. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW, &c. 
(SITTINGS OF THE COMMITTEE). 
Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 

SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 

chester, E.): I beg to move— 

“ That, until the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the Clergy Discipline (Immorality) 
Bill [Lords], the Standing Committee on 
Law, &c., have leave to sit every day during 
the sitting, and notwithstanding any adjourn- 
ment of the House.” 


The House will see that the Motion is 
not without justification when I state 
that whereas, according to ordinary 
precedent and the teaching of experi- 
ence, a Bill of this kind might be ex- 
pected to go through Grand Committee 
easily in the course of two Sittings, 
yet, as a matter of fact, three Sittings 
have already taken place, and only 
nineteen lines of the first clause have 
been dealt with, while the clause itself 
has not yet been passed. I am informed 
that on those nineteen lines thirty-three 
Amendments have been moved, chiefly 
by three gentlemen, and that a very 
large number still remain on the Paper 
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to be discussed. It is evident, there- 
fore, that if the Committee is to make 
any progress, as the House desires it 
should, in dealing with the Committee 
stage of the Bill, some further facilities 
must be given to the Committee for 
discussing it. At present they can only 
meet practically twice a week, and they 
cannot sit to discuss business while 
this House is sitting. The Resolution 
which I now venture to commend for 
the approval of the House simply gives 
the power to sit, although this House 
is sitting, and even in cases when this 
House may be adjourned. I hope that 
with these additional facilities the 
Committee will get through the work 
which this House has entrusted to it, 
which without them I see no prospect 
of their being able to accomplish within 
a reasonable period. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, until the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the Clergy Discipline (Immorality) Bill 
Lords), the Standing Committee on Law, &c., 
ave leave to sit every day during the sitting, 
and notwithstanding any adjournment of the 
House,.”— (Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid.) : The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) has omitted to say one or two 
things in the statement he has just 
made to the House. He did not tell 
the House that those Members of the 
Committee who have put down a few 
Amendments to this Bill have facilitated 
the Sittings of the Committee in always 
attending and forming a quorum. The 
Attorney General, who is in charge of 
the Bill, will, I am sure, bear me out in 
this, and he has‘expressed his regret 
that the supporters of the Government 
have not attended better. Then, Sir, 
the Leader of the House has not stated 
that of the Amendments already dis- 
cussed—some of which were consequen- 
tial—five or six were of so excellent a 
character that the Government 
accepted them with pleasure. Now, 
Sir, I want to say one word on this pro- 
posal, which, although I welcome it, I 
think requires amending in one respect, 
and my hon. Friend (Mr. Lloyd-George) 
proposes to move an Amendment pre- 
sently to carry out the object we have 
in view. It seems to me necessary that 
these Grand Committees should have 
greater facilities for discussing Bills 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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than they have at present. Three hours 
twice a week do not appear to me 
to allow them sufficient time to 
get through the work before them, 
I hope next year that the Grand Com- 
mittee will be engaged on more im- 
portant measures than have been sub- 
mitted to us this year, and I hope the 
Committee will facilitate Radical legis- 
lation in times to come. As to the 
character of the discussions in the 
Committee, there is only one thing 
that I regret, and that is that pressure 
has been put upon some of us who 
dissent from some of the provisions of 
this Bill of a kind which I, for one, 
most strenuously resent. Our Amend- 
ments have been of a reasonable 
character; many of them have been 
accepted, and many of them, I believe, 
will be accepted, and hon. Members 
should be made aware of the fact that 
every Amendment we have put down 
has been with the object of strengthen- 
ing the Bill. I was opposed to the 
Bill at the beginning, because I believe 
that there is much more important 
legislation which should occupy the 
time of the House. But the Bill has 
got into the Grand Committee, and we 
accepted the position loyally, and we 
do not want to be bothered with other 
legislation at the same time, but should 
be allowed to make the Bill with which 
we are dealing thorough and complete. 
One of the Amendments which was 
proposed with this object was that 
every clergyman who is found drunk in 
a public place twice, and convicted, 
should be turned out of his living with- 
out further discussion. That was not 
accepted by the Government, but 
several other Amendments of a similar 
character—but not quite so strong— 
have been accepted ; and the House, I am 
sure, will therefore understand that we 
have considerably improved the Bill; 
and that, with the further facilities in 
the way of time the Government are 
now offering, we shall be able to make 
the Bill a much more thorough and 
useful Bill than it was when it was 
sent to the Grand Committee. There- 
fore, although I shall presently vote 
for an_Amendment which will still 
further add to the merit of the right 
hon. Gentleiwnan’s proposal, I shall, at 
any rate, be able to support on prin- 
ciple the Motion that he has made. 
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c (2.54.) Mr. LLOYD - GEORGE 
{Carnarvon, &c.): This Motion is an 
excellent one, and [I shall support it 
generally, with an Amendment which I 
se to move to it. I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman has made out acase 
for specially extending the Motion to the 
Clergy Discipline Bill. We have only 
discussed this Bill for something like 
eight hours, which is equivalent to one 
Sitting of the House. I[ do not think 
that is extravagant discussion of a Bill 
which the Government consider of 
enormous importance, and I may men- 
tion in justification of the Welsh Mem- 
bers that not one long speech was 
delivered during the whole of the three 
days. The longest speech was de- 
livered by the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Fowler), who has con- 
sistently supported this Bill, who sup- 
—s the Second Reading, and has 
one his best to support its progress 
during the Sittings of the Grand Com- 
mittee. On the Amendment which he 
supported the longest discussion took 
place, and the Amendment was merely 
‘ matter of sentiment and was of no 
real importance in connection with the 
practical working of the: measure. 
That discussion occupied an hour and 
a half, whereas Amendments of real 
importance, which were designed to 
e the Church of criminous clerks, 

id not exceed half an hour in dis- 
cussion. For instance, an Amendment 
that was moved by the hon. Member 
for Mid Glamorgan was to the effect 
that if a clergyman was found guilty of 
‘treason or felony, or misdemeanour, and 
imprisoned for a period of not less 
than six months, with or without hard 
labour, his living should be ipso facto 
declared vacant. That is a reasonable 
Amendment, and it was only debated 
about twenty or twenty-five minutes. 
We were opposed by the Attorney 
General and all those who are in 
sympathy with the Bill, and we 
were told that we were moving 
trivial and frivolous Amendments. 
I challenge any hon. Member who 
is supporting the Bill to point out 
a single frivolous Amendment moved 
by us at any stage of the Bill, and yet 
after eight hours’ discussion a special 
Resolution must be passed with respect 
to this Bill, and the First Lord of the 
Treasury has gone so far as to say that 
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the length of the discussion was unpre> 
cedented. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, I did 
not. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Aboutseven 
years ago a Bill was discussed before 
this Committee on the subject of estab- 
lishing a Court of Criminal Appeal, and 
on that occasion the discussion was 
kept going for twelve days by the 
Member for Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill), the Secret to the Trea- 
sury (Sir J. Gorst), and a gentleman 
who is not at present & Member of the 
House, Mr. Warton. Another Bill was 
brought in at the same time ; and after 
it had also been discussed at great 
length, the Committee came to the 
conclusion that they could not pass it 
that Session, and the Order was dis- 
charged. This was the result of the 
labours of the Member for Paddington 
and of agentleman who isnowa Member 
of the Government, and yet, after three 
days’ discussion of this Bill, a Resolu- 
tion of this extraordinary character is 
presented to the House. I move to 


on Law, de. 


omit the words “ until the conclusion 
of the consideration of the Clergy 
Discipline (Immorality) Bill (Lords).”’ 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words “‘ until the conclusion of the 
consideration of the Clergy Discipline 
(Immorality) Bill [ZLords}.” — (Mr. 
Lloyd-George.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

(3.0.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
(Edinburgh, Midlothian): When the 
constitution of this Committee was 
originally considered and fixed upon, it 
was thought, and I believe it was 
generally admitted by the House, that 
it would not be expedient to allow 
these Committees, as a matter of 
course, or by any action of their own, to 
sit during the Sittings of this House. 
The Amendment which has just been 
moved appears to me to be open to the 
very great objection that it would 
without any notice, or without any 
possibility of any adequate discus- 
sion, be at variance with that very 
carefully - considered and deliberated 
decision. I do nov think we can 
proceed upon the consideration of the 
Amendment in its details with advan- 
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fage. It is a question of such import- 
ance that it would deserve consideration 
quite apart from the examination we 
might have to make of a special case. I 
should be quite satisfied with this 
Motion as it is set out by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House if 
it had not been for one single expres- 
sion used in the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down (Mr. 
a aay 2 He thought it expedient 
to deliver a challenge to the House and 
to all the Members of the House to 
contradict him if they were not pre- 
to assent to his assertion that 
all the Amendments moved in Com- 
mittee had been so far reasonable, and 
that they were not open to the charge 
of being frivolous. I feel myself placed 
in so much difficulty by that challenge 
that I am obliged to noticc, and I 
am bound to point out, that if this 
were the time for discussing the matter 
it might lead to a good deal of debate. 
I would suggest that that question had 
Setheotheniligeer until the Amendments 
which have been moved in Committee 
are made the subject of debate in this 
House. But the right hon. Gentleman 
did not make these Amendments on 
their merits the subject of the present 
Debate. The Motion was made, so far 
as I understand, without anyimputation 
on the conduct of any hon. Gentleman 
on the Committee. It is made upon 
grounds of general policy ; and it is to 
the effect that, viewing the greater magni- 
tude of the task before the Committee 
as it has now been opened, it is exped- 
ient togive increased facilities for the per- 
formance of this task. This is a Motion 
the general reasonableness of which 
has not been denied, and, if so, I should 
think the proper course for us to pursue 
is to dispose of it at once. It could not 
be convenient for us to allow discussion 
in regard to a Resolution which makes 
no imputation upon anybody, and 
which is generally fit and reasonable, 
to interfere prams Aine Fa with the pro- 
ss that we may make with the 
ebate, of to-day. If we are to go into 
controversial matter let it come in its 
own time, but there is no need to anti- 
cipate it. Let us, therefore, dispose if 
we can of that which does not give 
ong stens for dissent. 
r. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 


Mid): I am glad to hear that no impu- 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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tation is made on any Member of the 
Committee and we accept that assur- 
ance from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian (Mr. W. EK. 
Gladstone), although we certain! 
unders both. from the tone and 
manner of the speech of the Leader of 
the House that very serious allegations 
were made against us with respect to 
the character and the number of 
Amendments which we have placed 
down for discussion in the Standi 
Committee on Law. I have not hea 
sufficient grounds for the acceptance of 
this Resolution as a precedent; and 
although I do not see much against the 
Resolution itself I do say that no ground 
has been made out for a Resolution of 
this kind with respect to this special 
measure. A series of Amendments 
were moved in Committee ; and as they 
involved questions of principle, of course 
they required discussion, and it was for 
that reason that we objected to the 
reference of the Bill to a Standing 
Committee at all. We wished that 
the Bill should be discussed in a full 
House, and the Amendments carefully 
considered, and I venture to say that 
the discussions in the Standing Com- 
mittee have not been too long. On the 
contrary, the discussions have been 
short with one exception, which has 
been referred to. I proposed an 
Amendment which was interesting from 
a theoretical and theological point of 
view, but did not deal with the practi- 
cal question, and we did not attach 
much importance to it. That discus- 
sion brought out so great an authority 
as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) who delivered by far the 
longest speech in that Committee, a 
speech that was characterised by the 
Attorney General as a repetition pure 
and simple of a speech which had been 
delivered by an hon. Member on & 
previous Amendment. The Motion 
of the Leader of the House is a very 
sweeping one; and if it is carried, 
the Committee will go on during the 
Sittings notwithstanding any adjourn- 
ment of the House. I believe it was 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian 
who established this Standing Com- 
mittee, and he said it was the intention 
of Parliament that this Committee 
should not sit at the same time as the 
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House, and he is still of opinion that 
that is the proper course. It is pro- 
posed now that we shall not only sit 
day by day, but also that we shall be 
allowed—which, of course, means that 
we must—to continue our Sittings 
whilst this House is sitting. I do not 
object to sitting day by day in Com- 
mittee, though it is hard on many of 
us. The Attorney General and others 
are paid for what they do, but there 
are Members of that Committee who 
have to work for their living. Still 
there are many of us who, in the inte- 
rests of the Church of England, are 
self-sacrificing enough to sit four or five 
days a week if necessary; but, as a 
Member of this House, I protest against 
being compelled to sit up there when 
there may be important business in 
this Chamber to which I desire to at- 
tend. I say it is not fair that any hon. 
Member who desires to attend to his 
business in this House should be de- 
tained upstairs with a Bill of this 
character, and I shall move an Amend- 
ment which will prevent the Committee 
from sitting after the House has com- 
menced its real business. It is pro- 


posed that we should sit day by day, 
which I suppose includes Wednesdays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays, for it would 
surely not be inappropriate to be en- 
gaged with a Church of England Bill 


on Sunday. Well, I do not object to 
sit on Wednesdays and Saturdays, but 
the Resolution also says that we may 
sit on notwithstanding any adjourn- 
ment of the House. [I do not know 
whether hon. Members on the other 
side are prepared to spend their Whit- 
suntide holidays in attempting to 
purify the Church of England of crimi- 
nous clerks, but I must protest 
against being called upon to sit in 
Committee on questions of this cha- 
racter after the House has adjourned. 
In the meantime I hope the House will 
not say that the Committee upstairs, 
which has worked very hard and very 
thoroughly up to now, is to be punished, 
as it were, by having to neglect its 
duties in this House, and further by 
having to sit during the Whitsuntide 
holidays and any adjournment of the 
House. 

(3.11. Mr. THOMAS ELLIS 
(Merioneihshire): The right hon. 
Member for Midlothian says that there 
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is no imputation that my hon. Friends 
who are Members of the Committee 
have at all frivolously moved Amend- 
ments or wasted the time of the Com- 
mittee; but ifthe right bon. Gentleman 
insists on the insertion of these words, 
the Motion does make the imputation. 
I am not a Member of this Committee, 
but when I compare the number of 
Amendments moved and the discus- 
sions on them in the Grand Committee 
with those moved on the Bill which 
has occupied the House during the 
past three or four weeks, I find that 
the progress made is far greater in the 
Grand Committee than on the Small 
Holdings Bill. In most of these Bills 
the first clause is far and away the 
most important. On the Small Hold- 
ings Bill the discussion on the first 
clause took four or five days, but 
difficult points were elucidated and 
progress was made with the later 
clauses. The first clause in the Clergy 
Discipline Bill bristles with difficulties, 
and after careful examination of the 
Amendments moved by my hon. Friend 
and the discussions on them, I venture 
to say that the discussions were carried 
on very concisely and very shortly, and 
that, even if some of them were 
frivolous, which I completely deny, 
there was every disposition on the part 
of my hon. Friend to withdraw less 
important Amendments, and to insist, 
but shortly, on what he considered to 
be fundamental Amendments. That 
the Amendments were thoroughly good 
is evidenced by the fact that the 
learned Attorney General (Sir R. 
Webster), with the consent of the 
Committee, accepted several of them, 
and has shown also in the discus- 
sion that the Amendments of my 
hon. Friend have elucidated many 
difficult points in Clause 2 and the later 
Clauses of the Bill. Unless the Leader 
of the House withdraws these words, 
which refer toa special Bill, and makes 
it a matter of general policy that these 
Committees should sit from day to day 
and to any hour which the Committee 
may decide upon, I shall vote for the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend. Un- 
less the imputation distinctly made by 
the inclusion of these words is with- 
drawn, I hope a large number of Mem- 
bers on this side will also vote for the 
excision of these words. 
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Question put. 

(3.13.) The House divided :— 
“Ayes 201; Noes 40.—(Div. List, 
‘No. 136.) 


(3.23.) Mrz. SAMUEL EVANS: I 
.beg now to move, Sir, in a very few 
words, an Amendment which I think 
will have the sympathy of the House. 
I move, Sir, to’ leave out all the 
words after “‘ day,” in order to insert 
the words— 

“Except Wednesday and Saturday, during 

the sitting of the House, but not later than 
half-past Three.” 
I venture to think the Government have 
no right to expect ns to sit six days a 
week. We are willing to sit four days 
& week if necessary, but it would be a 
great disadvantage to Members to have 
to sit on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
T hope the Amendment will meet the 
approval of the House. I have already 
given my reasons for objecting to sit on 
the Committee when the real business 
commences in this House. If we ex- 
tend the time tohalf-past three o’clock, 
it means that on Tuesday and Friday 
there is an extension of an hour and a 
half, and half an hour on the other days. 
Another effect of the Amendment 
would be to leave out the words 
“notwithstanding any adjournment of 
the House,’ and I think the desira- 
bility of leaving out those words does 
not require any argument. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “day” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“except Wednesday and Saturday, during the 
sitting of the House, but not later than Salt. 
past Three.”—(Mr. Samuel Evans.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


(3.25.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
quite agree with the hon. Gen- 
tleman that it is a great burden 
to ask the Committee to meet on 
those days; but who is responsible 
for that burden I do not care now 
to inquire. I would point out that, as 
the Resolution now stands, they are not 
obliged to sit on Wednesday or Satur- 
dey, or obliged to sit after half-past 
three. Therefore, if the Committe 
deliberately think they must sit on 
those very inconvenient days, and after 
that very inconvenient hour, it will be 
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because they think it is obligatory upon 
them. I hope that will not prove to be 
the case, and if it does not prove to be 
the case, the Committee will have it in 
its power not to require its Mem. 
bers to sit on those days, and not to 
throw any unnecessary burden on them. 
I hope the hon. Member will not press 
the Amendment. 

(3.27.) Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I 
think it is monstrous that the First 
Lord of the Treasury should now try 
to throw on my hon. Friend the respon- 
sibility for having such a Motion as this 
referred to the House. I venture to 
say that the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian in his speech took what was 
the fairest and most reasonable view of 
the matter; and when a fair Amendment 
is proposed, by which the Government 
will gain four hours a week, as well as 
two days, they ought to meet my hon. 
Friend by accepting it. I hope a large 
number of Members on this side who 
are already serving on a number of 
Committees, as well as attending to 
their private business, will make a strong 
protest against this ruthless way of com- 
pelling Members to attend long hours 
each day in the service of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman by the course 
he has taken is doing nothing to pre- 
serve the free discussion of this Bill, 
and if he insists upon his methods he 
will find that he will gain nothing. 
The Bill will be thoroughly discussed. 
My hon. Friends will never submit to 
any pressure in this House, or else- 
where, which will prevent them from 
giving a fair and ample discussion to 
this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
by hisattempt to place the responsibility 
for obstruction upon my hon. Friends is 
only doing what has been tried several 
times before with regard to general 
questions on this side of the House by 
him and other Leaders of the House. 
I venture to say it is not a fair way of 
dealing with those who have discussed 
this Bill fairly, and who desire still to 
do their business, not only in this Com- 
mittee. but in the House as well. 

*(3.33.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): As one of the Members of the 
Committee I must protest against what 
has been said by the hon. Member who 
has just sat down. There is no good 
mincing matters. This is an attempt 
to put down the most reckless obstruc- 
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gion. The obstruction is from four 
Members who are on that Committee, 
and who are determined to stop this 
Bill passing. To talk of adding an 
hour or an hour and a half to the time 
seems to me to be simply childish. 
They may talk of adding another hour 
or two, or three or four, or even five 
hours; but what I say is that having 
referred this Bill to the Grand Com- 
mittee, that Committee should get 
through with it, if they should sit from 
Monday noon till twelve o'clock at 
night, to put down obstruction. Then 
the hon. Gentleman says, to show 
how bona fide were these Amend- 
ments, that there was an Amendment 
moved by which a clergyman found 
drunk twice on the street was to be 
punished, which was not recognised 
to be a proper Amendment. That is 
not a correct statement of the facts. I 
asked the question myself, and it is 
clear from the Bill that a clergyman 
who is found intoxicated once on 
the street will of course be turned 
out of his benefice. (‘*No, no!’’) I 
say “Yes.” It is under Clause 2. 


There is no question whatever about 


it; but we are not permitted to get to 
Clause 2. I defy anybody who reads 
the records of the Committee to say 
that this is not a most gross piece of 
absolute obstruction. If four Members 
are to be allowed to talk out and stop 
a Bill of this sort, all I can say is this, 
that Parliament must alter its Rules 
completely. Ido hope that this Motion 
will be carried, and that we shall sit 
next Monday, not only during three 
hours, but the whole time up to twelve 
o'clock at night, to show these four hon. 
Members that we are determined to 
pass this Bill. 

(3.34.) Mr. ROBERTSON (Dundee): 
The tone and language of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down has 
imported into this Debate an element 
which had better have been left out. I 
had no intention of supporting my hon. 
Friends below the Gangway on this 
occasion, and I had no intention of 
taking part in the Debate but for the 
few words which have fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman opposite; and I wish 
to say at once that [am not an oppo- 
nent of this Bill. I have never voted 
against this Bill, and I have taken no 
part in the Debate on the .Bill. I 
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neither commend nor condemn the 
course taken by the Welsh Members 
below the Gangway in this House and 
in the Committee. But I wish to say 
this—and this has been directly brought 
out by what has fallen from the hon. 
Member opposite—that if this Motion 
is an attempt to put down obstruction 
in the Grand Committee, I venture to 
say there ought to be no such thing 
possible as obstruction in the Grand 
Committee, and no Bill ought ever to 
be referred to a Grand Committee 
that is capable of being ob- 
structed—(‘‘ Oh, oh! ”’)—which is 
in its nature contentious. (‘‘ Oh, oh! ”’) 
The First Lord of the Treasury 
assents to that proposition. I do not 
know whether the First Lord of the 
Treasury has sat on a Grand Com- 
mittee. I have sat on Grand Com- 
mittees during the last six years. I 
recognise the utility of these institu- 
tions ; I recognise the usefulness of the 
mixed system ; but there is no part of 
our procedure which is susceptible of 
more dangerous development than this 
Grand Committee system. I have 
come to this most definite conclusion, 
with which I believe that all Members 
who have experience on Grand Com- 
mittees will concur, that they are a 
useful instrument for Bills of a tech- 
nical character or that require the con- 
sideration of Members who are more 
or less experts; but if Bills involve 
contentious matter, then they ought 
not to be sent to a Grand Committee 
at all. Wehad a Bill of this sort four 
or five years ago before a Grand Com- 
mittee, the Light Railways Bill, with 
regard to which the same sort of charge 
was made. I am not charging the 
Welsh Members with obstruction, I am 
not disposed very much to favour 
their methods; but I believe they have 
done what they conscientiously believed 
to be right. The first mistake was 
made late at night when this Bill was 
first of all closured to the Second 
Reading, and when the reference to 
the Grand Committee was carried 
without discussion. The very fact of 
this Bill having been closured to a 
Second Reading rendered it unfit to be 
sent to a Grand Committee. I shall 
vote against the substantive Motion 
when it comes back, because I believe 
it to be a Motion in aid of this reference 
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to a Grand Committee of a Bill which 
ought not to have been so referred. 

(3.37.) Mr. CUNINGHAME GRA- 
HAM (Lanark, N.W.): Of course, per- 
sonally I do not care very much 
whether a clergyman is found once or 
twice drunk on the street. I merely 
wish to say that I differ from the hon. 
Member who has just sat down in what 
he has said about the tone and language 
which have been imported into this 
Debate. I am very much obliged to 
the hon. Gentleman who made use of 
that language for introducing that tone. 
I cannot say that I would have adopted 
it myself, but I must say that if you 
want to have the attention of the public 
fixed upon a matter like this, it is by 
ety a tone of acrimony into a 
Debate that you can most effectually 
fix it. There is one other point on 
which I do not think my hon. Friend 
the Member for Dundee was right; 
that was when he said that no Bill 
should be referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee which it is possible to obstruct. 
I do not know how far I have myself 
obstructed since I have been in this 
House, but I hope at some future time 
to inflict my obstruction and tedious- 
ness on the House. But I may remind 
my hon. Friend the Member for Dun- 
dee and other Members of the House, 
that this is a question on which there is 
a keen feeling in Wales; and if the 
hon. Members from Wales have been 
in earnest in what they were bringing 
before that Committee, and if they 
obstructed in the Grand Committee 
or in the House, they did what I 
hope they will do on other questions, 
because I know perfectly well that all 
the electorate of Wales will stand any 
amount of obstruction on this question, 
either in this House -» in the Grand 
Committee. 

(3.40.) Sr W. LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) : I do not wish to 
imitate the hon. Member who has just 
sat down. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I quite absolve you. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: There 
has been a new tone _ introduced 
into this Debate. It appears from 
speakers on the other side that 
this Motion is intended distinctly 
to put down obstruction, and it 
has been clearly pointed out that 
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four Members sitting here are . the 
guilty parties. When I think of that, 
it reminds me of old times. It is four 
Welsh Members who are the four ob- 
structors ; but I see four other Members 
sitting here to whom in obstructing 
these Welshmen could not hold 4 
candle. I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House will he 
deny that he is sitting there now be- 
cause he obstructed with skill? I think 
it is rather too late in the day for his 
friends to get up and say they are 
actuated by a holy horror of obstruc- 
tion. I do not know now how this 
Debate will end; I do not know when 
it will end; but I think there is one 
thing clear, and that is that the coun- 
try will read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest what is going on. I am 
not seeking to blame anybody; I am 
only going to point out the uncertainty 
of this House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Sm W. LAWSON : Mr. Speaker, as 
I see you are going to call me to order, 
I shall sit down. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I was not so much 
going to call the hon. Baronet to order 
as to observe that the Debate generally 
was getting rather wide of the particular 
Amendment before the House. 

(3.42.) Mx. PHILIPPS: I do not 
intend to stand between the House 
and the Division for more than a 
moment. I only want to say one word. 
I am sorry the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House has not seen 
fit to accept this Amendment, which is 
an Amendment, I think, of an exceed- 
ingly moderate character. As to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Isling- 
ton, I think he is sufficiently answered 
by the fact that he or any 
Member of the Grand Committee 
on Law  has_ been _ challenged 
to put his finger on any one of 
these Antendments and say which 
Amendment is obstructive, which 
Amendment would not strengthen the 
Bill. There is not a single Amendment 
either in the name of myself or any of 
my hon. Friends that anybody could 
say is obstructive or that would not 
strengthen the Bill. We have given 
that challenge, and hon. Members 
opposite have absolutely refused to 
meet it. I think we below the Gang- 


way here are to-day in an unfortunate 
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position, and I ask the House to sym- 
ise with us. We are in an un- 

ortunate position because we are a 
small minority, and we have no leader. 
Where is my hon. Friend the Member 
for Northampton? Even he has left 
off leading us below the Gangway. I 
regret his absence. All we want isa 
leader. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question before 
the House is whether Wednesday and 
Saturday should be excepted. The hon. 
Member is not speaking to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: I had hoped to 
have heard the views of some hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Opposition Bench on this Wednesday 
aol fabenter question. I had hoped 
to have heard what the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Clitheroe 
Division would have told us; whether 
he thinks we ought to sit on 
Wednesday and Saturday. It will be 


in the recollection of all the Members cf 
the Grand Committee on Law that 
my afternoon the right hon. 


onet the Member for Clitheroe took 
or attempted to take the leadership of 
my hon. Friends and myself. He was 
directing our operations and I think I 
have a right of complaint against the 
right hon. Baronet that after attempt- 
ing to lead us on the Grand Committee 
on Law, he will not even express his 
opinion upon matters in which we have 
a deep interest when he comes down to 
the House. 


(3.45.) Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR 
(Donegal, E.): I do not rise to com- 
= of the language or manner of the 

on. Member for Islington, but to take 
note of the fact that when he spoke 
about obstruction in the Standing 
Committee his words were hailed with 
& universal cheer from that side of the 
House. I would suggest to the con- 
sideration of the House whether if the 
charge made by the hon. Gentleman is 
true, the Resolution which is before the 
House is the proper mode of dealing 
with the mischief. I should myself be 
inclined to think that it is an unreason- 
able thing that because a well-known and 
recognised Parliamentary offence is com- 
mitted by a small number of Gentlemen 
either in the House or in the Grand 
Committee, a measure should be taken 
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which should be punitive not only in 
respect of these individuals, but also of 
every Member of the Committee. When 
we consider what that involves to a 
large number of Members of the House 
upon whose time there is already so 
much pressure, Isay I think the House 
ought to pause before it comes to such 
a decision. I recollect some years ago 
I was on the Standing Committee on 
Law, when the Bankruptcy Bill of 
1883 came before the Committee. The 
proceedings were exceedingly pro- 
tracted. I myself moved 147 Amend- 
ments, and carried forty-two of them. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham, who was co-operating 
with us, repeatedly expressed his con- 
viction that the proceedings in that 
Committee, if they were not obstruc- 
tive, were at any rate closely bordering 
upon obstruction; but nobody pro- 

sed that we should sit even four 

ays in the week, and such a pro- 
posal never entered anybody’s mind. 
It appears to me that there is very 
great danger in establishing a precedent 
of this kind, and that if an offence has 
been committed it ought to be dealt 
within adifferent way. This particular 
way is unreasonable and unjust. 


*(3.51.) Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notting- 
ham, Rusheliffe): I venture to remind 
the hon. Member (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
that we on the Grand Committee are 
not prisoners, as he has suggested, by this 
Resolution, which is purely permissive 
and not mandatory. The Resolution 
only gives the Committee further 
powers than it now possesses, but 
its hours are entirely within its 
own will. I do not think the num- 
ber of Members on the Committee 
against whom any charge of unduly pro- 
longing the discussions is as high as four. 
I am not one of the supporters of 
the Bill now before the Committee, but 
having been present at the Committee 
during all its Sittings, and having helped 
the Government rather better than 
they sometimes have helped themselves 
at making a quorum, I venture to say 
that the question before the House is 
really the efficiency of these Grand 
Committees to carry on their business, 
and I support this Resolution, believing 
that in so doing I am supporting that 
efficiency. 
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*(3.53.) Mr. DAVID THOMAS 
(Merthyr Tydvil): I am curious to 
know whether I am one of the Members 
whom the hon. Gentleman thinks un- 
duly protract the proceedings of the 
Committee. I think the Welsh Mem- 
bers have every reason to complain of 
the tone of this Debate. What could 
we possibly gain by obstructing the 
passage of this Bill upstairs? Even 
were we so minded we could only delay 
it for a day or two; but the House is 
not ready yet to consider the Report 
stage of the Bill, and, therefore, a 
couple of days more or less occupied in 
Committee will not in the smallest 
degree prejudice the passing of the 
Bill this Session. I would suggest 
an answer to the question by the First 
Lord of the Treasury as to who is re- 
sponsible for the protracted proceedings. 
The Attorney General said in the case of 
one Amendment he could not accept it, 
because to do so would be a breach of 
faith with the Bishops. Things have 
come to a pretty pass when Bills 
coming down from the Lords are not 
to be amended or discussed because of 
some agreement which has been entered 
into between the Government and the 
Bishops. 


(3.55.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton) : I do not wish to go into the 
merits of the Bill, or into the question 
whether there has been obstruction 
upstairs. It certainly seems rather a 
strong measure that the Grand Com- 
mittee should be called upon to sit 
during the hours that a discussion is 
proceeding in this House. Weare sent 
here by our constituents to profit by all 
the wisdom that falls from Members in 
the House; but here you would have 
thirty or forty Members who could not 
listen to the spzeches. But there is 
another objection. It might be said 
that although Members did not fulfil 
their duty of hearing the speeches at 
least they might vote ; but by this Resolu- 
tion voting might be proceeding upstairs 
in the Committee and here in the 
House at the same time. I do not 
give much weight to the question 
whether the Grand Committee should 
sit on a Wednesday, but we ought to 
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have a clear understanding as to the 
business of these Grand Committees. 
Under these circumstances, I certainly 
should feel myself bound to vote 
against the Grand Committee being 
called upon by & Rule of this House to 
sit while this House is engaged in a 
discussion. 


(3.57.). Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): It would be a great pity if 
there was any considerable expression 
of objection by Members on this side 
against this Resolution, which I believe 
in the circumstances to be absolutely 
necessary. My friends below the 
Gangway have said that they do not 
desire to obstruct the Bill, and that, on 
the contrary, their object is to improve 
it. Of course I accept that statement, 
but we must form our own judgment 
as to the effect of the course they 
have taken of repeating Amendment 
after Amendment on the same principle 
after a Division was taken. Their efforts 
to improve the Bill would have made 
it impossible for the measure to pass; 
and they thereby would have inflicted 
a deep wound upon one of the most 
useful and _ pleasant institutions 
connected with this House—I mean 
the Grand Committees, where we can 
discuss Bills in a friendly manner with 
an absence of all Party spirit. The 
course which is being followed would 
fatally damage the Grand Committee, 
as weil as prove fatal to the Bill. We 
have no power of closuring in the 
Grand Committees, and therefore it is 
necessary to provide the remedy oi 
prolonged powers of sitting which may 
or may not be exercised. For that 
reason I consider the Resolution is 
absolutely necessary, and I trust it 
will be supported from this side of the 
House. 
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Question put. 


(3.45.) The House divided :—Ayes 
63; Noes 233.—(Div. List, No. 137.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That, until the conclusion of the 
consideration of the Clergy Discipline (Im- 
morality) [Lords], the Standing Committee 
on Law, &c., have leave to sit every day during. 
the sitting and notwithstanding any adjourn- 
ment of the House. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL 
(No. 174.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question 
[19th May], ‘That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, to 
leave out the word “‘ now,” and at the 
end of the Question to add the words 
“upon this day six months.”—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Debate resumed. 


*(4.14.) Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN 
(Monaghan, N.): I rise to a point of 
order. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House, when asked whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the Committee 
stage of the Local Government (Ire- 
land) Bill, gave an answer which left 
no doubt in the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers that the Government do not 
propose to go into Committee on the 
Bill. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I never said so. 

*Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I wish 
to know whether it is in Order to con- 
tinue the discussion upon the Motion 
for the Second Reading of a Bill 
which the responsible Minister of the 
Crown admits is not to be carried into 
Committee. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

*Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to 
move that the Question be now put. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must decline to allow such a Question 
to be put. 

(4.16.) Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
8.): In the discussion upon this Bill, 
the hon. Member for West Belfast said 
that he had been unable to discover 
what the County Councils in Ireland 
would do under its provisions. I 
am not surprised at his failure, be- 
cause the hon. Member is lacking in the 
essential quality necessary to enable 
him to form an adequate judgment on 
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the provisions of this Bill. He, no 
doubt, subjected the measure to a 
searching examination; but the whole: 
tone of his remarks showed that he had 
no knowledge of the business which is 
transacted at the Baronial Sessions 
and before Grand Juries in Ireland. 
From the standpoint of the hon. Mem- 
ber, the business at the Baronial 
Sessions and before a Grand Jury is 
of a humdrum character. Necessarily 
so. The sittings do not provide the 
exciting scenes and mutual invective 
which make some meetings so interest- 
ing to the public. The hon. Member 
said that the people of Ireland would 
not accept this measure ; but I entirely 
refuse to take the hon. Member as the 
mouthpiece of the Irish people in regard’ 
to this Bill. I am not aware that he is 
even entitled to speak for the smallest 
section of hon. Members opposite. We 
have heard this sort of declamation 
before. It is part of the stock- 
in-trade of hon. Members sitting on 
the other side of the House to say that 
the people of Ireland will refuse to 
accept any measure coming from this 
side of the House. I want to draw the 
attention of the House to the attitude 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite and to 
the character of the attack which 
Their 


they have made upon this Bill. 
arguments were not only conflicting in 
character, but they were absolutely 


self-destructive of each other. Now 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
charged the Government with having 
neglected their pledges, and the 
hon. Member for West Leeds 
(Mr. H. Gladstone) accused them 
first of all of delay, and _ then, 
abandoning that charge, he proceeded 
to assert that they had had no mandate 
for the production of this Bill. Then 
the hon. Member for Newcastle said 
this was a reactionary measure—more 
reactionary than that produced in 1879. 
The Bill of 1879 may have been of a 
more liberal and less reactionary charac- 
ter than the present Bill, according to 
the views of the young men who dream 
dreams and the old men who see 
visions on the opposite side of the 
House; but I should be sorry to see 
any Member onthis side of the House 
introduce a Bill of the character of that 
which was introduced in 1879. The 
hon. Member for Carnarvon called the 
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attention of the House to the proceed- 
ings of the Committee which sat in 
1879; but I must remind hon. Mem- 
bers that that Committee was not 
appointed to consider the question of 
Local Government in the counties of Ire- 
land, but that of the Local Government 
and the taxation of the towns of Ireland. 
Then, again, the hon. Member for the 
City of Waterford wrote an article in 
the Fortnightiy Review in the month 
of May, in which he attacked this 
Bill from beginning to end, and most 
of his points were repeated yesterday 
by the hon. Member for West Belfast. 
The hon. Member for the City of 
Waterford said the Bill was based on 
a distrust of the Irish people, and that 
it was insulting and vicious in prin- 
ciple. I ask how far he can possibly 
maintain that criticism. What is there 
in the limits of this Bill that is insult- 
ing or vicious? So far as the question 
of the franchise is concerned, there is 
nothing in the Bill to warrant the 
charges brought by the Member for the 
City of Waterford against it. It is not 
an insult to the Irish people, and it is 
not vicious when compared with the 
measure relating to England and 
Scotland. Take the Baronial Councils 
and the County Councils. ‘They are to 
have elected members. So far, there- 
fore, as those Bodies are concerned, the 
Bill is far from being insulting to the 
Irish people or vicious in principle. So 
far, therefore, I am at issue with the 
‘hon. Member for the City of Water- 
fore and the hon. Member for West 
Belfast. I also say that the 
County Councils are not “ cribbed, 
abined, and confined,” under this Bill 
I assert that the County Council exer- 
-cises an absolutely free and unfettered 
control over the annual expenditure of 
the county, and that the only body in 
connection with this Local Government 
Bill that is fettered is the Joint Com- 
mittee. In considering the question of 
Local Government in Ireland, it is 
necessary to recollect the position of 
Local Government at the present 
moment. Hon. Members have, inside 
and outside the House, dealt with the 
Grand Juries as if they were omnipo- 
tent. They are nothing of the kind, 
and anybody who knows anything of 
the Grand Jury system knows that the 
-Grand Jury are not the initiating body ; 
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that they have no power to deal with 
county expenditure in Ireland except 
that which is sent to them from the 
lower body of the Baronial Sessions, 
And the Joint Committee has really 
conferred upon it much smaller powers 
than the Grand Juries have at the 
present moment. I desire to consider 
fully what are the powers of the 
Council. The hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. J. Redmond) said the Bill 
preserved intact the powers of the 
Grand Jury, and he said it gave the 
control, particularly of finance, to the 
Joint Committee. The hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. —— said the 
Council would be the mere drudge of 
the Joint Committee, and that the Com- 
mittee would be able to vote down the 
Council. I protest against that view 
being taken of the probable action of 
the Committee. It is not in accordance 
with the facts of Local Government in 
Ireland. In the first place, I will take the 
conduct of affairs at the Baronial Ses- 
sions, than which there could be no more 
popular assembly for the transaction of 
county business. The whole neighbour- 
hood attend, and with little check from 
the presiding Magistrate state their 
opinions. And although the Sessions 
are carried on by Magistrates and cess 
payers selected by what I believe te be 
a cumbersome method, the decision 
arrived at by the Baronial Session is a 
popular conclusion, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred reflects 
popular opinion on the matter. 
There is no practice in Ireland which 
the hon. Member can allege in support 
of his statement that the representa- 
tives of the Grand Jury upon the 
Joint Committee would be likely or 
would necessarily or perpetually vote 
down the representatives of the cess 
ee ; and I protest against that view 

eing taken either by the House cr by 


the country as a fair representation of 
what would occur upon these Com- 


mittees. Then as to the question 
whether the Council is to the 
drudge of the Committee, let me re- 
mind the House that, under this 
Bill, the Joint Committee is only 
given powers over capital expendi- 
ture. I will take the clause with 
the interpretation put upon it by 
the hon. Member himself, and will 
draw the attention of the House 
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to the fact that the capital expenditure 
ofthe county, as interpreted by the hon. 
Gentleman, forms a very small per- 
centage indeed of the whole expen- 
diture, which, as I maintain, is under 
the free and unfettered control of the 
County Council. I have here a 
return dealing with the expenditure 
of the County of Antrim for the last 
five years, discriminating between 
capital expenditure as it will be under 
the provisions of this measure, and 
total expenditure .under the total 

entments of the county. In 1887 
the capital expenditure was only 13 per 
cent. of the total.expenditure ; in 1888 
it was only 12 per cent.; in 1889, 
16} per cent.; in 1890, 204 per cent. ; 
in 1891, 174 per cent. of the total, 
making an average for the five years of 
153 per cent. And it must be remem- 
bered that the County of Antrim shows 
a higher ratio than any other county in 
Ireland. I have also a return for 
the County Down for the same number 
of years, and in only one of the five 
years was the capital expenditure one 
per cent. of the total expenditure of 
the county. The average for the five 
years was ‘82 per cent., so that in 


County Down only an_ infinitesimal 
proportion of the capital expenditure 
would be drawn from the free and un- 


fettered control of the County Council. 
I take next a county with which I am 
intimately connected—the county in 
which I live—Tyrone. That county 
is a fair example, and it is a county 
which has the two rate guarantees 
which are given under the clause, 
and one that meets in every respect 
the provisions of this clause with- 
holding from the County Councils 
eertain control. The proportion of 
the capital expenditure of the County 
of Tyrone during the last five years 
was only 3°04. I will just give one 
more instance to complete the argu- 
ment which I want tc draw from this. 
I will take the total sum of the 

esentments for the whole of Ireland 
or 1889, and I will take that year be- 
cause it is the last year available in 
Thom’s Almanac. I will ask the 
House to listen to the result which 
shows how infinitesimal is the point 
which the hon. Member for West 
Belfast is making against the Bill upon 
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this clause. The s presentment in 
Ireland for 1889 was £1,320,464. I 
will draw the attention of the House 
to two items—one is the item for new 
roads, new bridges, and the repair of 
roads and bridges about the county, 
which comes to £654,576, and the 
other deals with the buildings under 
the control of the Grand Jury, amount- 
ing to £8,060. These items make 
together £662,636. Now the propor- 
tion of that particular sum, taking 
the County me as an average 
county, that would be withdrawn from 
the absolutely free and unfettered con- 
trol of the County Council would be 
£19,879. That is to say, that out of 
the whole sum under the control of the 
County Council by this Bill, £1,322,464, 
the control of only a sum of less than 
£20,000 would have to meet with the 
approval of the Joint Committees in the 
counties of Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): What 
about the officers’ salaries ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: The officers’ 
salaries are not capital expenditure. 

Mr. SEXTON: They are under the 
control of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: They do not 
come within the provisions of the 
clause, and I contest altogether the 
point which the hon. Member makes. 
The whole of the salaries of the officers 
only amount to £190,000, and the hon. 
Member will seethat if worked out that 
will hardly be one per cent., and will 
not make it five per cent. of the calcu- 
lation I have made. It will not affect 
the argument at all. The figures on 
this question are entirely against the 
view which he has presented to the 
House that this Bill mutilates the 
power of the County Councils by 
withdrawing control. I say, and 
I have shown, that the items 
which are withdrawn from the 
control of the County Councils, and 
which must come under the approval 
of the Joint Committee, form practically 
an insignificant proportion of the ex- 
penditure of any county in Ireland. I 
wish to say a word upon the consti- 
tution of the Joint Committee. I 
admit, as was admitted by my right 
hon. Friend in introducing the measure, 
that “~ provisions of the Bill with 
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regard to the Chairman of this Joint 
Committee are not satisfactory. An 
attack has been made on the Sheriff as 
the Chairman by the hon. Member for 
the City of Waterford, who has clearly 
manifested thereby his entire lack of 
knowledge of the Grand Jury system. 
He objects to the Sheriff as being one of 
the hardened sinners on the Grand 
Jury. As a matter of fact the Sheriffs 
are generally the youngest members of 
the Grand Juries, the most inexperi- 
enced, and therefore from my point of 
view the least proper persons on the 
Grand Juries to be appointed Chairmen 
of these Joint Committees. But I under- 
stand it is not a provision to which the 
Government are absolutely pledged ; 
because they themselves say they 
experienced difficulty in settling it. 
There are no officers in Ireland who 
correspond to the Sheriff in Scotland. 
I do not believe it will be possible to 
substitute the County Court Judges, 
for reasons which are apparent to any- 
body who knows Ireiand. They are 
not connected with merely one county, 
and therefore they would not suit the 
convenience of the Joint Committee 
or of the public administration 
of business. Then there is the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, and I dis- 
card him fer other reasons which I need 
‘not discuss now. I have, however, a 
suggestion to make as to the Chairman 
—either let the senior member of the 
elected representatives of the Grand 
Jury be the Chairman, or let the fore- 
man of the Grand Jury preside. If you 
took the foreman of the Grand Jury the 
interests of public business would be 
served ; and in Ireland it is a question of 
the adequate transaction of public 
business. In the case of England and 
Scotland the Government recognised 
this by putting in the position men who 
were acquainted with the discharge of 
public business, that the County 
Councils might be informed of their 
duties. If that was required in the 
case of England and Scotland, it is eer- 
tainly necessary in the case of Ireland. 
I do not attach any value to the charge 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast 
that the seven Grand Jurymen and the 
Sheriff would vote down the other seven 
representatives of the County Council. 
It is a charge that can be made in this 
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House with great freedom ; but it is 
charge discredited in Ireland, and it ig. 
a charge devoid of weight or substance, 
I do not care to discuss whether the. 
Joint Committee is to consist of fourteen, 
or of evenor uneven proportions ; but I 
do admit that there is weight in the 
objection to choosing the Sheriff asChair- 
man, and I believe that either the fore. 
man of the Grand Jury or the senior 
member of the Grand J would be 
most useful. The hon. ‘Seine said 
that a great principle had been destroyed 
when the illiterate voters were not 
given the privileges of the Ballot Act. 
Mr. SEXTON: No, I contend that 
a new electoral test has been imposed. 
Mr. MACARTNEY: The hon. 
Member said it was ashabby expedient, 
and he went on to say that a man who 
contributes has a right to possess a 
voice in the expenditure of local taxa- 
tion. Yes, the whole question at issue: 
is whether the man who is an illiterate: 
voter at the present moment would 
have any voice whatever. I say he 
would have no voice, and I make that 
statement deliberately. I have had a 
longer experience of elections in Ireland 
than any hon. Member sitting opposite. 
Before the hon. Member for West 
Belfast came into public life at all, 
I was, in 1873, personating agent, and 
in 1874 and 1881 I was head polling 
agent in one of the largest polling dis- 
tricts in South Tyrone. I saw every 
illiterate voter come there to record his. 
vote. I was there during the triangular 
election when Mr. Parnell ran a can- 
didate against the recognised Liberal 
candidate. I do not believe thaton that 
occasion two per cent. who gave their 
votes as illiterates gave them in the 
way they desired. They wished to give 
their votes in favour of Mr. Parnell’s 
candidate, but the local organisation of 
the National League brought their 
pressure to bear in support of the 
Liberal candidate who is now sitting 
as hon. Member for the City of Dublin. 
In the minds of anybody who knows 
anything of the interior of an Irish 
polling booth, there cannot exist any 
doubt as to the fact that illiterate 
voters do not record their votes freely 
and openly. And if under this Act you 
allowed the illiterate voter to have the 


privileges of the Ballot Act he would 
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still have no voice; his vote would 
have to be given according to the views 
of the political organisation which has 
him in tow. Therefore I say my right 
hon. Friend is quite right in excluding 
the illiterate voters from the privileges 
of the Ballot Act, and in so doing he is 
securing that the votes given under this 
Bill will be tendered in accordance 
with the ideas of the elector. I now 
come to the question of the police. The 

lice of Ireland have always been ona 
‘ferent footing from the English police. 
The Irish counties have never con- 
tributed to the support of their own 
police, and the Governing Bodies of 
Irish counties have never had control 
of their police, and I should certainly 
view this Billi with the greatest appre- 
hension if it placed the control of the 
police in the hands of the County 
Councils. I should view it with equal 
apprehension in my own City of 
Cork. It would be a dangerous 
matter to introduce into [Irish 
politics, and I am glad that my right 
hon. Friend has deemed it right not to 
depart from the principles upon which 
this Bill was supposed to be framed— 


namely, that it should be a Bill 
for the transference to elected Coun- 
cils in Ireland that business which 
has been carried on by non-elected 
bodies—and that he did not adopt 


the principle of conferring upon 
these newly-elected bodies powers 
which would be dangerous to them- 
selves and certainly dangerous to the 
communities over which they were to 
have control. I now come to the 
clause upon which the strongest attack 
has been made. I allude to the clause 
which provides for the appeal of twenty 
cess payers against the action of the 
County Council, and gives them the 
remedy before two Judges at law. This 
clause has been introduced, as the 
Attorney General stated, for the pur- 
pose of providing adequate and efficient 
protection of the cess payers of Ireland ; 
and I suppose that nobody will deny 
the presence of ample grounds for the 
introduction of protective provisions, in 
the interests of cess payers, against 
apprehended extravagance or mis- 
conduct on the part of the popu- 
larly-elected county bodies in Ireland. 
I think my right hon. Friend was 
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amply justified in inserting in the Bill 
a provision of this sort. The Member 
for the City of Waterford (Mr. John 
Redmond) has said that it might be 
argued from our point of view that the 
clause might be left in the Bill, because 
if County Councils do not commit acts 
of oppression and are not guilty of 
misconduct it would be inoperative. 
But I go a step further than that, and 
say that if the County Councils are 
guilty of acts of oppression and of such 
misconduct as would bring them with- 
in the purview of the clause, it would 
be equally inoperative. Therefore, 
while I agree that the authors of this 
Bill had sufficient justification for in- 
troducing a clause to protect the cess 
payers in Ireland, I myself do not 
think this clause is a necessity, and I 
should not be at all sorry to see it dis- 
appear from the Bill, and, I believe, a 
great many hon. Members on this side 
concur in the views I am now stating. 
Now, Sir, I have to say one word of 
disagreement with certain expressions 
which have fallen from right hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House 
with regard to this Bill. The Attorney 
General for Ireland said that in his 
opinion this is a comparatively un- 
important Bill, and remarks of a 
similar character have been made by 
the Leader of the House. I do not 
agree at all with that view. Speaking 
as an Irishman, and representing cess 
payers of Ireland, I look upon this as 
one of the most important Bills the 
present Government have introduced, 
and I am delighted that the cess payers 
will receive from a Unionist Govern- 
ment that which they have long desired 
to have—complete and unfettered con- 
trol of the annual expenditure of their 
counties. I believe this Bill will do as 
much as any Bil! the Government have 
introduced to create good feeling 
between the different sections of the 
Irish people, and I am not so appre- 
hensive as some are that these County 
Councils or Baronial Sessions will be 
turned into mere arenas of political 
discord. Theviews of the hon. Member 
for Belfast that the members of the 
Joint Committee who represent the 
Grand Juries will be found con- 
sistently voting down the representa- 
tives of the County Councils are, 
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in my opinion, incorrect. I believe 
that in nine cases out of ten 
the gentlemen who compose these Com- 
mittees will be experienced men of 
business, and that whatever their 
political differences may be, when they 
meet for county purposes they will 
impartially deal with the local matters 
that come before them. In conclusion 
let me say that I cordially support this 
Bill, believing it will be productive of 
the greatest possible good to every 
class and section of my country. 

(4.55.) Mr. THOMAS HEALY 


Wexford, N.): I have to congratulate | 


the hon. Member who has just sat 


down on the remarkable clearness | 


with which he has dealt with a 
measure which we believe to be a per- 
tect sham, and which we are aware 
the Government have not the smallest 
intention of proceeding with. What 
they hope to gain by bringing it in is 
one of those things I am unable to 
understand. When the Bill was 


introduced the right hon. Gentleman | 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) did everything in | 


his power by speech and manner to 
show that he was performing an uncon- 
genial task. The only explanation I 
can give for the introduction of this 
measure is that the near approach of 
the General Election has stirred the 
Unionist conscience and has induced 
them to put pressure on the Govern- 
ment to fulfil one, at least, of the 
many promises by which they got into 
power. Well, Sir, I have carefully 
studied this Bill, and I maintain that 
every section and every line of it is 
based on suspicion, dread, and hostility, 
and is a rooted insult to the Irish 
people. To my mind it is a curious 
commentary on the Unionist speeches 
we have been listening to for the past 
four or five years. Hon. and right hon. 
Members opposite have been goingabout 
the country telling audiences that under 
the bene‘icent influence of the Unionist 
Government Ireland is now in a state 
of absolute peace and quiet, that Jaw- 
abiding citizens are now able to go 
about their duties without fear of being 
molested by anybody, and that the 
people of Ireland are only too anxious 
to obey the law. If these speeches are 
true, why is this Bill framed in the 
manner it is? If the people of Ireland 
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are simply yearning to obey the law, 
how is it this Bill is framed to take 
away from them some of the few 
privileges they possess at the present 
time? One clause of it will deprive the 
Irish ro of a right they have 
enjoyed since the reign of William IV, 
—the right to deal with cases of 
malicious injury. Now, we were told 
about a month ago, in this House, by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that 
there was now no person in Ireland 
who was either partially or wholly 
boycotted. If that is the truth, whexe 
is the necessity for introducing this 
| clause, when the very persons it is 
apparently intended to benefit do not 
exist ? Clause 6 of this Bill not only 
takes away that right from the Irish 
| people which they have enjoyed for so 
long, but it provides that they are 
to have no power dealing with 
| criminal matters in Ireland, and the 
|County Councils to be formed under 
| this Bill wiil not be allowed to ad- 
minister the oath. I maintain that 
| Section 6 of this Bill gives the lie to 
_every Unionist “speech that has been 
made during the past six years. The 
provisions of this Bill have been so 
completely riddled and blown out of 
the water by the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) that I do 
not intend to go through them in detail, 
but there is one matter to which I 
should like to allude. I refer to the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Macartney), as to what goes on at 
Presentment Sessions in Ireland. Now, 
I have had some experience in connec- 
tion with these sessions, and I have 
never seen anything but a fair and im- 
partial hearing given by the men from 
whom this Bill proposes to take away 
the right of dealing with cases of 
malicious injury. Every case that 
comes before them is decided on its 
merits. It will not do for any man 
to come before them and merely say 
he is boycotted or objectionable to his 
neighbour ; that will not ensure his 
application being entertained. If I 
want to look for corruption in the 
Boards of Ireland, I should not look 
to these Presentment Sessions, but 
rather to the immaculate Grand Juries. 
I have seen over and over again that 
no case coming before these men is too 
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weak. No matter how flimsy a man’s 
case might be, or how bad his character, 
if he could get up and swear that he 
was boycotted, or in any way obnoxious, 
he was certain to have his application 
considered favourably, and every penny 
he might ask for given him. It is not 
very long ago since the wife of a Grand 
Juryman in County Cork got twelve 
months with hard labour for setting 
fire to her house. On two or three 
previous occasions her husband had 
obtained compensation for the burning 
down of his premises, and I have not 
the slightest doubt that if the 
woman had not been caught at 
last in the very act, her husband 
would have again gone before the 
Grand Jury, and received compensa- 
tion for the destruction of his property. 
This is one of the bodies that it is pro- 
posed should be allowed to deal with 
the question of malicious injuries ; and 
the inferior body, which in one case 
that came under my own knowledge 
took a view that was subsequently 
taken by a learned Judge, are not to be 
trusted. I have no hesitation in voting 
against this Bill asI should against 
any Bill which is based on hostility to 
the Irish people, and which gives to a 
Judge of Assize the power to disfran- 
chise a county and to place the elected 
representatives of the people in the 
dock ; and, further than that, allows 
an unrepresentative and unsympathetic 
body like that which exists at Dublin 
Castle to override an election, and place 
other people in the position of the re- 
presentatives of the ratepayers. We 
want a Home Rule Bill, but this is a 
cross between a Coercion Bill and a 
Bill for the glorification of Boards of 
Guardians. One other remark I make 
with reluctance, and that has reference 
to the speech of the Member for South 
Armagh (Mr. Blane). He said—and I 
was glad to hear him as a patriotic 
Irishman make the remark—thit the 
Protestant majority had nothing to 
fear from the oppression of the Catholic 
majority, and he, for one, would protest 
with all his power against any such 
Oppression wherever he met with it. 
The Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston) got up in his place and 
said that when he spoke of the oppres- 
sion of the Protestant minority he made 
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no allusion to the section of the 
Nationalist Party to which my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Blane) belongs. I sup- 
pose, therefore, he pointed at the sec- 
tion to which I belong. A man’s 
nature is best shown by his spon- 
taneous actions. I do not happen to 
be a large employer cf labour, but I 
employ taree men; and it may relieve 
the mind of the hon. Member for 
South Belfast to know that, although 
I am a Catholic, and my family are 
Catholics, and nineteen - twentieths 
of my friends are Catholics, yet of 
those three men two are Protestants. 
I think that will show hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that they have as little to fear 
from the section to which I belong as 
from the section to which the hon. 
Member for South Armagh belongs. 
I am sorry this question was brought 
up, because I do not believe there is 
the smallest fear that anybody in 
Ireland will be persecuted on account 
of his religion. No Irish Catholic 
will be any party to persecuting any- 
one because of a difference of religious 
opinion; and it was well said by a 
great Englishman, the late Cardinal 
Manning, that he had no fear that the 
Irish Catholics would ever persecute 
any religious creed, because, he added 
touchingly, “the children of the martyrs 
are never persecutors.” I can assure 
hon. Gentlemen that they have snp 
to fear from the Irish Catholics ; an 
my constant hope and fervent prayer 
is that the day may be close at hand 
when every section of the Irish people 
will be found sitting side by side in a 
Parliament in College Green working 
in harmony for the common good of 
their country. 

*(5.12.) Mr. BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) : I desire to congratulate the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down (Mr. 
Thomas Healy) on what I believe was 
his maiden speech. He dealt with the 
question from a practical point of view, 
and I propose to follow his example. 
He must not suppose that we entertain 
any fears that he would personally 
display any intolerance towards his 
fellow-subjects in Ireland; but if he 
asks me to go further, and to say that 
the loyal majority are in no -danger of 
oppression at the hands of the majority, 
I regret to say that I am unable to 
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agree with him, and I propose to offer 
some reasons for my opinion before I 
sit down. The hon. Gentleman seems 
to think that this Bill with its safe- 
guards is an insult to Irish sentiment. 
I think the Bill without its safeguards 
would have been an insult to British 
common sense. An hon. Member, 
yesterday, said that there is something 
unreal about this Debate. What is the 
unreality ? 

An hon. Memser: The Bill. 

Mr. BARTON : No; the Bill is real 
enough. It is here in substantial form. 
It is the opposition to the Bill which 
is unreal. The indignation is feigned ; 
the fury is simulated; the opposition 
was preconcerted before the Bill was 
introduced. The provisions of this Bill 
were prejudged before they were 
printed. The night before the Bill was 
introduced the right hon. Member for 
Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), speaking in 
the congenial atmosphere of White- 
chapel, said of this Bill that it was a 
sham and a futile measure. The people 
of Whitechapel were evidently asto- 
nished at that statement; and, seeing 
their astonishinent, he proceeded— 

“You may say I ought not to judge it 
before I have seen it; but I have a taste for 
gardening, and I know you cannot get grapes 

m thorns or figs from thisties.” 

It is plain that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made up his mind beforehand 
to oppose this Bill, and I say this Bill 
has not had a fair hearing or a fair 
trial in this House. We are told, 
amongst other things, that the Govern- 
ment ought to have introduced this Bill 
before; but I will ask hon. Members to 
carry their minds back ten years, and 
in 1882, when the Liberals were in 
power, the Member for Longford 
placed on the Paper a Motion in these 
words :— 

“ That this House regrets that the promises 
several times made of amendment of the 
Grand Jury system in Ireland have not been 
carried out.” 

It had been promised by right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in the Queen’s 
Speech in 1881, and in 1882 we find 
the Nationalist Party complaining 
that the promise had not been acted 
upon ; and now, when this Government 
attempts to carry out the reform of the 
Grand Jury system, both sections oppo- 
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site unite to defeat their intention. 
It will be found, if you look at this 
Bill, that it will be convenient to dis. 
tinguish between two separate portions 
of the Bill—the enfranchising portion 
and the safeguarding portion. It is 
by an ingenious confusion of these two 
portions that a plausible case is made 
on the other side. The enfranchising 
portion of the Bill follows the lines 
of the English and Scotch Bills, and 
can hardly be criticised ; but objection 
is taken to the safeguarding portions. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) described ten points in the Bill 
as ten insults to Ireland. I represent 
a constituency in which there is a 
Unionist majority, and where there 
would be a Unionist majority in a 
County Council. If these points in 
the Bill are insults, they must be 
insults to my supporters. But I find 
that these insults melt away on ex- 
amination and on comparison with 
a very interesting document—a County 
Government Bill for Ireland, which 
was brought forward by the [Irish 
Party in 1888. That Bill contained 
almost all of these ten insults—some 
of them in a worse shape than in the 
Billi before the House. What were 
these ten alleged insults? The first 
was the withdrawing of a privilege in 
the case of the illiterate voter which 
had been abused. How can they call 
it an insult to withdraw in the case 
of Ireland a privilege which the 
House of Commons has lately de- 
clared by a large majority should 
be withdrawn throughout the whole 
of the United Kingdom? What hon. 
Gentlemen opposite ask for is not 
equality, but ascendency. The second 
insult is the cumulative vote. In 
my constituency it is for the pro- 
tection of the Nationalist minority, 
and I cannot look upon it as an insult 
to support a Bill which contains 4 
provision for giving representation to 
my Nationalist opponents. The next 
supposed insult to Ireland refers to 
the fixing of boundaries, which is 
left to the Lord Lieutenant. It was 
suggested that they should be dealt 
with as in England, where it was said 
that in the cities it is left to the Corpo- 
rations and in counties to Quarter 
Sessions. If that suggestion were 
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adopted in Belfast, it would be left 
to the Tory Corporation, and in the 
counties to the Grand Juries, which 
éorrespond to English Quarter Sessions, 
and yet the hon. Member complains that 
the Lord Lieutenant is selected in the 
Bill. Whatever the Lord Lieutenant does 
«an be criticised in this House, and he 
ean be held responsible. In the Bill of 
the hon. Members opposite in 1888, 
will the House believe, the fixing of 
the areas of the baronies was to be 
left to the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Privy Council, and yet they ask the 
House to say that the same pro- 
vision in this Bill is an insult to 
Ireland. The next alleged insult to 
Ireland is that Belfast and Dublin are 
not treated like other cities. The hon. 
Member in his adroit way pointed out 
that these cities had not been dealt 
with specially in the Bill, but he 
did not point out that by this Bill all 
the other municipal boroughs have been 
enfranchised, and instead of a £10 
rating franchise, householders have been 
given the Parliamentary franchise for 
municipal purposes. He did not refer 
to that, but he did refer to the fact 
that, for particular reasons which I 
ean well understand, Belfast and 
Dublin are not dealt with in this Bill. 
They have different machinery for 
municipal and registration purposes, 
and they are dealt with by different 
Acts which have recently been passed 
by this House extending their fran- 
chise; and if you were to deal with 
those cities in the Bill, it would take 
two or three pages to deal with their 
special requirements. I can well un- 
derstand why that should be left to be 
dealt with afterwards. But I would 
remind the House that the Bill en- 
franchises all the other municipal 
boroughs, and meets the claim they 
have made for so many years. Under 
these circumstances, I think I am en- 
entitled to say that the treatment of 
these cities is no insult to Ireland. 
The next of these insults to Ireland is 
that the Grand Juries are left in 
possession of jurisdiction in claims for 
malicious injuries. The Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 
admitted that that was a matter on 
which the Government were willing to 
meet the views of the House. I venture 
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to say that the Grand Juries do not 
wish to keep the settlement of these 
cases ; we all want to find an indepen- 
dent tribunal to settle them. The 
question did not arise on the English 
and Scotch Bills. Mrs. Lewis's case 
is always trotted out when Grand 
Juries are under discussion. Frauds in 
cases of this kind may occur before any 
tribunal. There have been many cases 
of fraud on Insurance Companies, and 
there was recently in England a case 
of conspiracy to defraud Insuranee Com- 
panies. The Grand Jury system in 
Ireland, however, guards as carefully 
as possible the interests of the ratepayers 
from fraud. The hon. Member who 
just spoke said there was a case of 
great injustice before a Grand 
Jury. ButI would point out that that 
case went before the Judge, who heard 
it, and decided against the Grand Jury. 
The Judge removed the grievance, and 
in such cases always will do so. The 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. 
Redmond) in his article in the Fort- 
nightly Review complains that Grand 
Juries can still file indictments, and 
the same complaint has been made in 
this Debate. But the House ought to 
be informed that the very same pro- 
vision was in the Nationalist County 
Council Bill of 1888. The next in- 
sult is that the police are not put under 
the control of the County Council. The 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. 
Redmond@) in his article does not suggest 
that the police should be under the 
control of the County Councils, and the 
Nationalist County Government Bill 
did not suggest it. Iam surprised that 
they should now suggest it after their 
experience of the last few years. In 
view of contemporary facts it is idle to 
suggest that the police should be 
under the control of the County 
Councils. The next insult to Ireland is 
that it is said there is a control vested 
by the Bill in the Joint Committee over 
the litigation of the County Councils. 
I do not know how that is ; but I hope 
it isso. When the Borough Fund Act 
was passed in the House of Lords, 
Lord Fitzgerald pointed out the neces- 
sity of preventing small Municipalities 
in Ireland yielding to temptation in the 
direction of excessive and unnecessary 
litigation. To illustrate the necessity 
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of control over litigation I will refer to 
acase in the Land Judge’s Court in 
Dublin in 1888. The Guardians re- 
fused to sue the tenants who were 
liable for the rates and able to pa 
them; and they: sued the landlord. 
What did the Judge do? He referred 
to the facts, and said-— 

“This was an instance of what mi 

pected from the Guardians, and 
would do in the same direction if their privi- 
leges and powers were extended.” 
He made a conditional order of attach- 
ment against them for contempt of 
Court. There we have a Board of 
Guardians actually under judgment 
for contempt of Court for bringing an 
action which they had no right to 
bring under the law. I desire, next, 
to deal with the objections which 
have been so strongly urged against 
the controlling power given to the 
Joint Committee. I find that all 
the protests of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site are only the faint echoes of the 
protests of the Scottish Members when 
the Local Government Bill for Scotland 
was before the House. The hon. 
Member for Caithness said the Joint 
Committee was 

“An absolute majority composed of the 
Sheriff of the county anda member of the 
Commissioners of Supply.” 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) said— 

“ Why not trust the County Council? Will 
the Lord Advocate, or any Scotchman sitting 
beside him say they cannot trust their country- 
men in these matters ?” 

The hon. Member for Aberdeen said 
the clause was— 

“ An unfounded imputation on their courtry. 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division (Sir G. 
Trevelyan) described it as a “ practical 
insult to the rest of Scotland.” I, 
for one, as an Ulster Member, do not 
regard as an insult that which was 
thought good enough for England and 
Scotland. The hon. Members oppo- 
site set up a superior right over 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. The 
next alleged insult is with regard to 
the appointment of officers; and I 
think this is the weakest of all the 
objections to the Bill. I venture to 
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say that the provision of this Bill 
with regard to officers gives just ag 
wide powers as are exercised by 
County Councils in England, and it. 
actually gives wider powers than the 
Nationalist Bill of 1888. If this ig 
an insult to Irishmen, there was a 
worse insult in their own Biil in 1888, 
The Secretary to the County Council 
in Ireland is to be appointed and 
removed by the Joint Committee, 
The Clerk to the Council—the corre- 
sponding officer in England—is in 
precisely the same position. Then, 
the County Surveyor by this Bill 
is to be appointed by the County 
Council, but he cannot be removed 
without the sanction of the Joint Com- 
mittee. The County Councils are by 
this provision to have stronger powers 
with reference to the County Surveyor 
than the Grand Jury ever had, for 
the Lord Lieutenant has the power of 
appointing and dismissing the County 
Surveyor at present. I[ say that 


the Government would be neglecting 
their duty if they did not provide this 
control with regard to the County 
Surveyor. 


There is a reported case in 
which the late Chief Baron Pigott 
pointed out the importance of safe- 
guarding the power of dismissing the 
County Surveyor. Why is it of vital 
importance ? Because the County Sur- 
veyor has to deal with the contractors; 
and it is essential that his position 
should be one of independence. Then 
this Bill gives the County Councils 
the appointment of all the other officers 
without any control. Will the House 
believe it, that in the Nationalist Bill 
of 1888, in Section 14, they did not 
give the County Councils the power of 
appointing a single officer without the 
approval of the Local Government 
Board ? How can these provisions be 
represented as insulting? With refer- 
ence to the Secretary of the County 
Council, the powers of the Council are 
to be the same as in England; with 
reference to their County Surveyor, 
their ‘powers are to be greater than 
those of the Grand Jury; and with 
regard to the other officers they are 
given absolute powers, while in their 
own Bill they pro that the ap 
pointments should be all subjected to 
the sanction of the Local Governments 
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Board. I regret that there is no 
control over the making of these 
appointments, and I shall move in 
Committee to have a control established 
in these cases. 

An hon. MEMBER : 
never go to Committee. 

Mr. BARTON: We shall see about 
that. I shall just give one illustration 
of the reason which exists for some 
such control. The elected Guardians 
of the Ennis Union held a meeting 
with reference to the appointment of a 
relieving officer, when a resolution 
was Soom to the following effect :— 


sen | future election to any office 
ay no candidate shall be sup- 
_— by the Nationalist Guardians unless he 

& member of the National for at 
least six months previous to the date of the 


The Bill will 


election, and produces his certificate aad by 
the chairman and secretary of the branch; ant 
oer that when selecting a candidate to be 
t forward for election, the minority of the 
ationalist Guardians should be bound to act 
and vote with the majority present and 


That is the Ennis test. Surely some 
control ought to be exercisable over 
such tactics. Then, we come to what 
has been called the ‘‘ Put-them-in-the- 
dock” clause. But why that name? 
There is not asingle feature of crimi- 
nal law in the clause. There is no 
dock, no indictment on a criminal 
charge, no punishment, no fine, no 
imprisonment. It is not a criminal 
clause ; the nickname is a misnomer. 
Is it an insult to Ireland that corrup- 
tion should be dealt with by the 
Courts? In 1889 this House passed 
the Public Bodies Corrupt Practices 
Act, which makes corruption on the 
part of a member of a Public Body a 

misdemeanour punishable by two years’ 
imprisonment with hard labour or 
£500 fine or both. That Act was 
passed in consequence of some corru 

tion on the part of a Public Body 
in London ; and that is the law of the 
land. Clause 21 of the Nationalist 
Local Government Bill made a similar 
offence punishable by a fine of £100, 
recoverable by one ratepayer. That 
is more worthy of the name of a 
“ Put-them-in-the-dock” clause. I 
was surprised to hear an hon. Mem- 
ber opposite say that he could 
not see the analogy of an Election 
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Petition, because an Election Petition 
could only set aside an _ election, 
while this Bill proposes that the 
Lord Lieutenant should nominate a 
new Council. But an Election Petition 
can not only set aside an election, but 
it can seat a new Member, and the 
very Member who was rejected by the 
constituency. Is it the power of 
removal which is an insult? That 
power has been in force in Ireland for 
something like forty years. The Poor 
Law Guardians are capable of being 
removed by the Local Government 
Board ; and that power has been fre- 
quently exercised in Ireland during 
e last ten or eleven years, and it has 
not been suggested that the power of 
removal was a special insult to Ireland. 
Hon. Members opposite proposed in 
their own County Government Bill that 
the District Councils should be remov- 
able by the Local Government Board. 
I will go further. When the Cork 
Board of Guardians was suspended I 
read an article in the Pall Mall Gazette 
which contained this sentence :— 


“We ex our satisfaction with the 
action taken by the Local Government Board 
in Ireland in suspending the Cork Board of 
Guardians.” 

If it is the law of the land that the 
members of Public Bodies may be made 
amenable to the law for corruption, I 
do not think it can be said that this 
clause goes too far in including malver- 
sation and oppression. What is 
malversation and oppression? I will 
give four instances of malversation. In 
1884, during one of the Coercion Acts 
of the hon. Members opposite, the 
Roscommon Board of he. moma gave 
outdoor relief of £1 a week to the 
families of the suspects. The nominal 
relief rate at the time was 1s. 6d. to 3s. 
At the time they received this pay most 
of families were in possession of 
horses, sheep and cattle, as well as land. 
This was stopped, however, by a sealed 
Order from the Local Government 
Board. What was the second ex- 
ample of malversation? When the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley), in 1886, 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland he 
obtained from Parliament £20,000 for 
the relief of certain Unions in the West 
of Ireland. In six weeks the number 
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of people in receipt of out-door relief 
rose from one thousand to one hundred 
thousand, and £36,000 was spent on 
the security of the £20,000. Men with 
large herds of cattle and sheep were 
relieved ; a gombeen money-lender was 
relieved; a contractor to the Board 
was relieved; a farmer holding over 
one thousand acres of land was treated 
as @ pauper, and in some districts there 
were more persons on the relief list 
than were living in the district. If that 
is not malversation of public money, I 
do not know what is; and if hon. 
Members opposite suggest that the 
lace in which that occurred within the 
t five or six years is fit to be trusted 
with Local Government powers without 
some control, I do not fancy that 
it is the opinion of the general body of 
Members. When the Seed Supply Act 
was passed, men who had been absent 
ten or twelve years in America, and 
were not in Ireland at all, were returned 
as having been supplied with seed ; 
others who had been dead many years, 
and women who did not own, and 
who had never owned land were also 
on the list I will give one more 
example of malversation—I think it 
is the worst — which approaches to 
oppression. Boards of Guardians, 
under the power of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, were dissolved for apply- 
ing the funds of the ratepayers to 
illegal objects such as the relief of Plan 
of Campaign tenants. 


Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Cork 
Co., N.E.): Will the hon. and learned 
Gentleman mention to us any one case 
in which a victim of the Plan of Cam- 
paign has received out-door relief from 
any Union in Ireland, because I declare 
to this House that it is an absolute 
misstatement. 


*Mr. BARTON: I would greatly like 
to hear the hon. Member upon this 
subject. These four examples of 
malversation justify the provision of 
the Bill dealing with malversation. 
Now I come to deal with ‘“ oppression.” 
I believe there is danger of oppression. 
Is there in the South and West of 
Ireland a spirit prevalent which tends 
to beget oppression? I am glad to see 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
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‘Member for Bridgeton is present. On 
the 30th June, 1886, the right hon, 
Member said— 


“Nothing but the fact that the police and 
Resident Magistrates were in the hands of 


astrong Central Government sare certain 
districts in the South and West of Ireland 
from wholesale massacre.” 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what has happened since 1886 to alter 
that opinion? But some may say that, 
although this spirit of oppression 
exists, it never has been shown in the 
operations of any Board of Guardians. 
I will give a clear example to prove that 
this spirit has been manifested durin 
the last two or three years by a Boar 
of Guardians. In September, 1890, 
the Tipperary Board of Guardians 
unanimously passed a resolution ex- 
pressing unqualified approval of boy- 
cottingand the Plan of Campaign, which 
was quite a usual proceeding, and the 
Guardian who proposed the resolution, 
in describing these two things said :— 
“They were poor weapons in place of what 
Tipperary held in past times, when we met the 
tyrants at Ballycoby and Ballydavid, and at 
Tipperary here in the hotel.” 
What happened at these three places? 
At Ballycoby two bailiffs and a con- 
stable were killed, and a landlord and 
two constables were wounded. At 
Ballydavid in 1870 Mr. Cole Baker, 
a landlord, was shot while taking his 
morning walk, and at the Tipperary hotel 
Mr. Bredall, while collecting his rents, 
was shot, and died afterwards. 


Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN: We 
will save you the reiteration of all that. 


*Mr. BARTON: I am glad to hear 
the hon. Member interrupt, for he must 
do one of two things. He musi either 
deny these things or defend them. All 
I ask him as a Member of this House 
and a Representative of Ireland to 
answer is, whether, if such things 
exist, this House is justified in passing 
a Local Government Bill without 
strict and strenuous safeguards? The 
right hon. Member for Bridgeton was 
right in 1886, and I regret to say that 
in the South and West of Ireland there 
still remains the spirit of those days. 
Then I ask this further$question : Have 
there been cases of oppression with re- 
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to Boards of Guardians? What 
Poor Law Guardians do under the 
Labourers Act? That was an Act 
which gave the Board of Guardians 
wer to erect labourers’ cottages upon 
fand and to take land for the purpose. 
luckily for the unfortunate owners of 
land and farmers, there was provided 
an appeal to the Privy Council. There 
were 227 appeals, of which 196 were 
successful. The grounds of these 
successful appeals were that the selec- 
tion of the land was vexatious, not 
bond fide, for purposes of annoyance, 
punishment, or revenge. Cottages 
were put on the land of boycotted men 
and landgrabbers, and other unpopular 
persons. Will hon. Members justify 
Boards of Guardians in so selecting 
lands, or disapprove the Privy Council 
for preventing them doing so? And 
will they disapprove this Bill for trying 
to put some check on practices of this 
kind? Let me give a case, that of 
Mrs. Bolton—I believe a relative of 
Mr. Bolton, whose name has often been 
attacked by hon. Members opposite. 
Five cottages were proposed to be put 
upon one farm of forty acres, on which 
there were already two cottages. 
Would the House be surprised that 
the Privy Council upset that scheme ? 
Then would the Government be dis- 
charging its duty if it did not deal 
with such a subject as this? The 
only fault I have to find is, I would 
like to see a more effective provision to 
deal with it. A word more about this 
oppression. We are told that it is a 
new crime. I challenge any lawyer in 
the House—I see the hon. Member for 
East Fife (Mr. Asquith) in his place— 
to say it isa newcrime. It is a crime 
as old as the law of thisland. Youcan 
find precedents of indictments for 
oppression in Chitty’s Criminal Law. 
In the State trials you will find a 
Chief Justice impeached for oppression 
in this House. You will find a defini- 
tion of it in every law book from 


Blackstone down to Stephen's Digest of 


the Criminal Law. If you apply it 
to this particular form of oppression 
you can define it thus:—‘A public 
officer under colour of his public office 
doing injury to another from an im- 
proper motive, which may _ be 
inferred from the nature of the act 
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or the circumstances of the case.” 
It has been urged that we ought to 
trust the Irish people, but right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite only trust 
them when it is a question of the 
abandonment of the rights and the 
liberties of Irish Loyalists. We have 
been taunted that the Government 
came into power on a policy of no 
coercion; but now hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are approaching the General 
Election with a cry for the coercion of 
Ulster. In this Bill I am supporting 
safeguards which will protect my oppo- 
nents and not my supporters in my 
constituency. How, then, can it be 
said that Ulster men want ascendency. 
What they want is to remove as- 
cendency, and to live with equal laws 
under an Imperial Parliament. The 
hon. Member for Waterford wrote in 
his recent article that the Grand Jury 
system is the last remnant of the old 
power and ascendency of the landlord 
class. Well, we are asking hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to remove it. It is they 
who wish to keep up that ascendancy in 
order that they may have an excuse 
for Home Rule. The alternative which 
they would set up to this Bill and to 
the whole policy of the Unionist Party 
is by establishing Home Rule to set up 
in Ireland a permanent ascendency, so 
cruel and tyrannous that no British 
subject has ever yet consented to 
endure it. 

(6.9.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): 
I quite agree with one remark of the 
hon. Member who has just sat down that 
there is a great deal of unreality in this 
Debate. Even the warmth of the hon. 
Member has failed to impart any reality 
into it. Yet I think that neither the 
Bill nor the Debate will be altogether 
useless, because in the Bill there is a 
declaration of policy by Her Majesty's 
Government, and its real importance 
consists in this—that it is a statement 
of the view they take of the remedial 
measures which they would like to 
apply toIreland. I have a great deal 
of doubt as to the policy of the Govern- 
ment in some respects. We do not know 
whether bi-metallism is part of their 
policy, but we have reason to believe 
that Protection is, judging by the 
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speech of the Prime Minister the other 
day. As regards Ireland, however, 
there is no doubt that their policy, 
which began with coercion in 1886, is 
to receive its crown and confirmation in 
this Local Government Bill of 1892. 
Therefore, we ought not to confine our- 
selves to minute details of the Bill, but 
to take it in its wide sense and ask our- 
selves whether it holds out any prospect 
that, if passed, it would do to 
Ireland. There are five tests which 
may be applied to a measure of this 
kind. In the first place, to be 
successful the Bill ought to be similar in 
its provisions to those which have been 
passed for England and Scotland. In 
the next place, it ought to be a Biil 
which would satisfy Ireland; in the 
third place, it ought to tend to pacify 
Ireland ; in the fourth place, it should 


cause the Local Authority to work in 
harmony with the Central Authority ; 
and fifthly, it should, if possible, be so 
framed as to teach the Irish people the 
mode of self-government, and to fit 
them for exercising such powers as 
may be conferred upon them by any 


larger measure of self-government that 
Parliament may think fit to pass. 
Now, I do not think that the tests I 
propose are unfair ones. Take the first 
test. No one will deny that this 
measure is entirely dissimilar to the 
Acts that have been passed for the 
Local Government of England and Scot- 
land. There are six points of difference 
between this measure and the English 
and Scotch Acts. In the first place, 
the Joint Committee that is proposed 
by this Bill, and which would have the 
effect of checking the Irish County 
Councils, has no place in the English 
and Scotch Acts. In the second place, 
the Sheriff who is to be appointed the 
Chairman under this Bill will be a 
totally different person from the 
Hnglish Chairmanor the Scotch Sheriff. 
Then there is the question of the con- 
trol of the police, which in England 
and Scotland is left in the hands 
of the Local Authority, but which is 
dealt with on an entirely different 
principle in this measure. There is, 
again, nothing like the cumulative 
voting in this Bill to be found in the 
English and Scotch Acts. The illiterate 
voter is also dealt with upon an entirely 
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different principle in this Bill from the 
others. The sixth point of difference 
is the power which this Bill proposes to 
give to remove members of the Count 
Council, and which is not to be foun 
in the English and Scotch Acts. The 
existence of these important differences 
between this measure and the English 
and Scotch Acts prevents the Bill from 
being in the least degree a fulfilment of 
the pledge which has been given by the 
Government that the legislation on this 
subject should be on the same lines for 
the three Kingdoms. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney- 
General for Ireland has said that the 
object of the Government is to legis- 
late for each part of the United King- 
dom by means of measures adapted to 
each of the three countries. That is 
an elastic phrase, and will cover every 
Coercion Act that has ever been passed. 
Therefore, as far as equal legislation 
for the three countries is concerned, 
this Bill has not advanced a single step 
in the right direction. Then I ask 
whether it can be satisfactory to the 
Irish people. A sufficient answer to 
that question was given on the night of 
the First Reading of the Bill, when, 
out of 101 Irish Members, only fifteen 
went into the Division Lobby in sup- 
port of it. As the [Irish Members 
have, therefore, rejected it, I would 
point out to the House the absurdity 
of forcing the Bill upon them. 
The Irish Members say :—‘‘ We prefer 
to go on with our Grand Juries rather 
than have this machinery imposed upon 
us, which we think will work worse— 
will gall and annoy us.” In that respect 
how unlike the position we in Scot- 
land took when English and Scotch 
Local Government Bills were brought 
in! We did not regard them as perfect, 
but we endeavoured to amend them ; 
and I think I may say with safety that 
there was a general desire in the House 
to take them as the basis of the system, 
and to put forward honest and sincere 
endeavours to make the very best of 
them so that they would work well for 
the country. Can it be supposed that 
anything of the kind will happen in this 
case? And the absurdity goes further. 
In the case of the English Bill we had 
a profitable discussion, because we 
knew what we were talking about. A 
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large number of English Members had 
ractical experience of the working of 
English County Government, and the 
rest of us knew the outline of it. In 
the case of Scotland, the discussion 
was similarly profitable. What would 
be the case if we were sure of 
tting into Committee on this 
il? The Irish members would no 
doubt know a good deal about it; but 
the Irish Members would be outvoted. 
They would conduct the discussions 
in the House, which would present 
very much the same appearance as at 
nt. The Treasury Bench would 
occupied by the Chief Secretary and 
the Attorney General, who would give 
more or less perfunctory answers to the 
objections of the Irish Members. The 
Division bell would ring, and the English 
majority would vote down the Irish 
Members without even having heard 
their arguments and the answers given. 
We know perfectly well from past ex- 
perience how Irish matters are dealt 
with. We English and Scotch Members 
are not in a position to help Irish 
Members, because we are ignorant of 
the facts. How many English and 
Scotch Members can explain what 
is the in¢idence and function of baro- 
nial cess? This Bill reqaires inter- 
pretation and explanation on the part 
of somebody who understands Local 
Government in Ireland to enable us to 
properly value its effects. Therefore, 
say that the Irish Members are 
in a worse position than even the 
Scotch Members were. because they 
could appeal to and count on a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge on the 
part of Englishmen which does not 
exist in this case. The faci is, that 
what we shall have will be a repetition 
of the old duel between Dublin Castle 
and the Representatives of the Irish 
nation. The latter will be over-ruled, 
and those whose cause will prevail are 
those who do not know anything of the 
facts. We might almost as well give 
& commission to the Government to 


employ the assistance of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland for all the effect 
which the opinions and views of Irish 
Members arelikely to have. We might as 
well assent to the Local Government 
of Ireland being controlled by a code of 
rules to be drawn up by the Lord 
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Lieutenant without the intervention of 
Parliament at ali. If that does not 
strike the House as absurd, I am afraid 
that no words will make it appear 
absurd; and the only fact that pre- 
vents it from being so _ ridiculous 
is that we have done it so often 
before. And here I am _ obliged 
to fall back on the dictum of the 
First Lord of the Treasury when 
he brought in this Bill, and to say that 
not only is the particular section to 
which he referred, but that the Bill as 
a whole, is an instance of the tendency 
of Legislative Bodies todo a stupid 
thing only because it has been done 
before. Then I come to ask whether 
the Bill will tend to pacify Ireland ? 
We have all been accustomed to agree 
that the difficulty in Ireland is largely 
of a social order, arising from the 
alienation of the ple from the law, 
from suspicion and distrust felt towards 
the agents of the law, and felt particu- 
larly towards the Central Authorities 
of the Government. Will this Bill 
tend to remove these evils? So far as 
I can follow it, it will tend to accentuate 
and exasperate them. And I can tell 
you why: It will divide every Local 
Body into hostile parts. We shall 
have the representatives of the people 
looking upon the County Council as 
their authority, and the County Council 
anxious to pose on every occasion as 
the representatives of the majority of 
the people. We shall have, on the 
other hand, the representatives of the 
Grand Jury on the Joint Committee 
resisting what the County Council 
proposes, regarding themselves as 
called upon to resist, and receiv- 
ing their functions as a _ sort 
of fortress or entrenchment from which 
the landlord class can defend itself. 
And I apprehend the facts that the two 
bodies are not left to face each other 
in equal proportions, and that the 
Sheriff is forced upon them as a 
Chairman, are indications of the 
intention of the Government to let 
the scales incline in favour of the 
landlord class and in favour of the 
non-representative body. Then I pass 
over the other safeguards and come to 
the question of the Judges trying the 
County Councils, as I view this as the 
most important. Surely, remembering 
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the past history of Ireland, there is no 
body of persons in that country whose 
position it is more desirable to safe- 
and to remove from suspicion 

of political partisanship than the 
Irish Judges. The House knows 
there have been some instances in 
which the Irish Judges have shown 
a partisanship. I have no 
oubt everyone will remember the 

case of Chief Justice May and the 
charge which he delivered in the 
beginning of 1880, or the end of 1879, 
and which was of so strong a par- 
tisan nature that public opinion, 
even in Dublin, insisted upon his with- 
drawal from further conduct of the 
case. However much Judges desire to 
avoid imputation of this kind, it is 
one to which they are often exposed, 
and therefore the Government ought 
to take every means of removirg them 
from suspicion. Can anyone imagine 
a cause more likely to renew that 
suspicion and to aggravate the distrust 
felt towards the administrators of the 
law than their introduction into political 
cases of this kind? The Attorney 
General made an ingenious comparison 
between the trial of the County Councils 
and the trial of Election Petitions by 
the Judges, and the hon. Member for 
Mid Armagh (Mr. Barton) recurred to 
that analogy with a view of defending the 
— But there are several large 
istinctions. In the first place, an 

Election Petition is a trial between 
parties, between diverse opinions, and 
therefore it is in the nature of an 
ordinary civil suit. In the next place, 
it is to be tried upon definite law. Our 
election law is now well set; we 
know what the law is, and there- 
fore the Judges have a definite 
base on which to go. They are not 
left merely to their own discretion in 
creating law for themselves, because 
the law in regard to one case imme- 
diately becomes applicable to another, 
and to both Political Parties. But in 
this case we have a law which is evi- 
dently to be applied to one class—the 
County Councils, the representatives of 
the people, and in favour of those who 
allege malversation or oppression. 
Why is this? Here I fail back upon 
the instances which were given by the 
hon. Member for Mid Armagh to show 


Mr. Bryce 
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what he considered cases of malversa- 
tion and oppression. I ask whether 
his cases of malversation and oppres- 
sion were not rather cases of political 
partisanship. Every one of the cases 
which the hon. Member cited was 
a case in which a Political Party was 
involved ; they were not cases in which 
people had tried to enrich themselves— 
not cases of corruption like the cases 
alleged against the officers of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. They 
were only political disputes, in which a 
Local Body was charged with using its 
Local Authority in order to take sides in 
a political contention. These, however, 
are not cases to which the ordinary law 
is to be applied, but are cases of a purely 
political nature, in which the Judges 
will generally become involved as 
political partisans. The hon. Member 
for Mid Armagh gave another illustra- 
tion with regard to corruption. He said 
that was already punishable by law. 
Why, then, is it not left to the law? 
Why introduce provisions into the law 
of Ireland which do not exist in the 
law of England if you have in the 
latter law a provision which is em- 
ployed to cover the case of Ireland ? 
Hon. Members have complained that 
we have talked of this as if it were 
a criminal prosecution, but it will be 
remembered that when the First Lord 
of the Treasury introduced the Bill he 
spoke of County Councils being “found 
guilty,” and whether it was intended 
or not, this marked the animus of the 
intention with which the provision was 
inserted. NowI come to the question, 
‘‘ What is oppression?” The hon. 
Member for Mid. Armagh has endea- 
voured to deal with that. He has told 
us the effect of the law, but the instances 
he gave did not seem to me to have 
much relevance to the proceedings of a 
County Council. The House will have 
observed that the hon. Member implied 
some criminal act done, some bodily 
harm inflicted. 


Mr. BARTON: I said that an act 
of oppression meant injury done. I 
admit that in the majority of cases it 
was bodily harm. 

Mr. BRYCE: Well, I should have 
liked to have heard other instances. I 
am bound to say that there was 
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nothing in the cases cited, and I heard 
nothing in the Debate on the First 
Reading tending to throw light on the 
yague and general term “‘ oppression,” 
though much has been said about safe- 
guards against the possible action of Local 
Bodies in Ireland. The cases which 
would probably arise in Ireland would 
be those in which some political issue 
would be involved, some Party differ- 
ence arising, attempts at boycotting or 
favourable contracts given for political 
reasons, or someone chosen for an 
appointment because he belonged to a 
particular politicai‘Party, or the use of 
the power of the Council in one instance 
and not ir another to the advantage of 
one person and disadvantage of another. 
So far as I can see, and iooking at what 
happens, they are cases of this kind 
which are contemplated as within the 
purview of the Bill, and it appears to 
me that the words in the Bill leave 
open the widest possible margin to the 
Judges to act according to their dis- 
cretion—permitting, in fact, a Judge to 
take a political view in the creation of 
a new class of offences, and to enforce 
the law against those offences. I can- 
not conceive a more odious, a more 
dangerous duty to impose upon a Judge, 
and I earnestly hope that the Judges 
themselves will refuse to undertake such 
duty. In any case, I think it is apart 
of the Bill which we are bound to resist 
to the last. Now I come to my fourth 
question, ‘‘ What are the relations which 
will be established between the Central 
Authority and the Local Authorities?” 
It has been asked, “Is there any 
friction in the relations in Scotland 
under the Local Government Act?” 
No, there is not, because in Scotland 
we have not got that severance of 
classes which unhappily exists in Ire- 
land ; there is no animosity between 
classes. There are men on the County 
Councils in Scotland belonging to both 
the landlord and occupying classes, 
and there is no disposition to 
oppose anyone because he does not 
belong to a particular Party. But 
is that so in Ireland? Will not 
Party animosities be strengthened 
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by the Bill? The whole tenour of 
the speech of the hon. Member for Mid 
Armagh shows how different is the 
condition of things in Ireland, and his 
whole argument was to show the neces- 
sity of safeguards to protect one class 
from the attacks of the other. That is 
why we feel the danger of the confiict 
between the Local and the Central 
Authority under this Bill. It is well 
known in Ireland—it is a tradition— 
that the Central Authority sympathises 
with the class from which it springs, 
and supports that class—the landlord 
class—represented by the Grand Juries. 
Therefore County Councils will not ex- 
pect to have justice from the Central 
Authority in Dublin; they will not look 
to this as an impartial authority in the 
sense that we in Scotland look to our Cen- 
tral Authority as impartial between two 
sections or parties. It is, unfortunately, 
the fact that in Ireland the division of 
classes is such that the one is suspi- 
cious of the other, and this constitutes 
the great difficulty of local administra- 
tion in Ireland, for actions naturally 
take a tinge of colour from these local 
circumstances. (‘ Hear, hear!”) The 
Chief Secretary cheers that statement, 
and I am reminded of the speech of 
the hon. Member for Mid Armagh, who 
carried his argument in favour of safe- 
guards so far as to show that if these 
were so much wanted then you ought 
not to have this Bill at all. The way 
in which I would like to put it is 
this. I believe that to have this Bill 
without popular representation on the 
Central Authority witha strength that 
can only come from the will of the 
people will be to aggravate the conflict 
of classes in Ireland, will make govern- 
ment from a Central Authority more 
difficult, and provoke more dissension 
than there has existed in the past. 
The conclusion I drawisthis: in form- 
ing a scheme of Local Government we 
should form a Central Authority also, a 
Central Body strong and trusted by the 
people to exercise that control which 
Local Bodies no doubt do sometimes 
require. We donot deny that control 
is required. I might take an illustra- 
tion from the United States and show 
that in every State of the Union a 
great many safeguards are imposed 
upon the Local Authority. They are 
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imposed by the people of the State 
with the desire to mark out precisely 
the path for their own Local Authority, 
and to subject them to the general law. 
They can trust the application of 
the general law when the action of 
their Local Authority has to be con- 
trolled. So will it be in Ireland when 
there is a strong Central Authority in 
which the people have confidence. I 
will not dwell on the last of the points 
I intended to refer to that the Bill will 
not in any way promote the fitness of 
the people of Ireland for self-govern- 
ment. A scheme of Local Govern- 
ment like this, ‘‘ cribbed, cabined, and 
confined,” will afford the people 
no training, no teaching towards that 
self - government they desire, for 
the Local Bodies, in the exercise of the 
circumscribed powers allotted to them, 
will be threatened on every side with 
the power of appeal against them to 
control and dissolve them. If they 
exercise the powers which are left to 
them they will have the temptation 
held out to them to take rash and ill- 
considered steps, knowing that these 
steps can be checked and stopped, 
knowing that they have comparatively 
little responsibility for their own 
actions. Responsibility should accom- 
pany power ; it is a safeguard to power, 
and when you narrow power and 
destroy responsibility you can have no 
efficient self-government. I agree with 
the First Lord of the Treasury that the 
Bill has little value. I am not surprised 
that he has put it lower in importance 
than the Land Purchase scheme, though, 
judging from the state of things in 
Ulster, that Act needs much amend- 
ment if it is to have any great result. 
Who is this Bill intended to please? I 
do not think it very much pleases the 
loyal minority, though one or two 
Members of that Party have screwed 
themselves up to the point of giving 
the Bill a qualified approval. We know 
it does not please the bulk of the Tory 
Party, if we may judge from what 
passed at the Birmingham meeting of 
Conservative Associations. I do not 
suppose it gives much pleasure to 
Members on this side of the 
House who retain the name of 


Liberals and are opposed to Home 
Rule, for they can hardly think it is a 


Mr. Bryce 
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satisfactory redemption of the pledges 
they have given that Ireland shall have 
equality of treatment to England. A 
Bill like this “ keeps the word of 
promise to the ear and breaks it to the 
hope.” The Bill reminds me of the 
proposals for Constitutional Govern- 
ment for Japan, full of declarations of 
popular rights and recognition of the 
principle of representative govern- 
ment, with the right of elected repre- 
sentatives to pass legislation and vote 
supplies, and then at the eud a clause 
giving to the Mikado the right in urgent 
cases, he being sole judge of urgency, 
to supersede the action of the Legisla- 
ture, make his own laws, and raise his 
own supplies. As I look at the Bill I 
recall the sentiment in regard to the 
revolutionary Government of France, 
“* Plus gachange, plus c’est la méme chose.” 
The more Bills you pass against the 
wishes of the people, the more appears 
the folly of the mistaken policy. It is 
time, after all our experience, that we 
should see this. This Bill, if passed, 
will only add one more to a long list of 
measures forced upon reluctant Ireland 
by an English Government, sometimes 
in honest ignorance, sometimes in con- 
scious craft and insincerity; and if 
ever this Bill comes into operation, 
it will supply another proof that the 
only reform that will ever succeed in 
Ireland and bear the fruit of success in 
the peace and contentment of Ireland 
will be a reform enacted by Irishmen 
themselves for the better government 
of their own country. 


(6.48.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned.”—(Mr. William O’Brien.) 

Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 


next. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) LAW 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 261.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) : 
1 do not think there is any objection to 
the Second Reading of this Bill, which 
merely applies to Scotland the pro- 
visions of the Day Industrial Act for 
England. 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): The Bill deals with a 
matter which comes under the cogni- 
zance of the Home Office, and as I 
think has already been explained, the 
Secretary of State has under his con- 
sideration a measure which includes 
the proposals to be found in this Bill. 
Pending the introduction of that Bill I 
understood the Second Reading of this 
was to be indefinitely postponed. 


Mr. CRAWFORD: Not at all. 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Stuart Worttey, Shef- 
field, Hallam) : I hope the hon. Member 
will postpone the Bill for a few days. 
The Bill my right hon. Friend hopes to 
introduce is in an advanced stage of 
preparation. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
next, at Two of the clock. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 224.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.— 
(Dr. Tanner.) 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I 
hope the hon. Member will allow the 
Committee to proceed. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I join in the appeal, having my 
name on the back of what I believe to 
be an excellent Bill. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
There is plenty of time to deal with 
the Bill, and no necessity now to rush 
it through in a few minutes. 


Sm A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I 
think there is general agreement in 
favour of the Bill. 
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Mr. F. 8. POWELL: The hon. 
Member must know as a Member of 
the Police and Sanitary Regulations 
Committee that what this Bill proposes 
has been approved over and over again 
by that Committee, and this is to em- 
body it in the general law. 


Dr. TANNER: It is precisely from 
being a Member of that Committee J 
recognise the importance of dealing 
with such a matter as this deliberateiy. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


ALLOTMENTS PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL.—(No. 308.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONALORDER 
(MORTON FEN) BiLL.—(No. 314.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL.—(No. 266.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 238.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL,—(No. 305.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL.—(No. 306.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 274.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


GAS PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
(No. 295.) 
As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 267.) 
As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 
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PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 304.) 

As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 








LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 3) BILL.— 
(No. 299.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL.—(No. 307.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 

visional Orders confirmed] ; to be read 

the third time upon Monday next. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT [REMUNERATION]. 


Resolution [19th May] reported, and 
agreed to. 


SELECTION (STANDING COM- 
MITTEES). 

Sir Jonn Mowsray reported from 
the Committee of Selection ; That they 
had discharged Mr. Hobhouse from the 
Standing Committee on Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure, 
and had appointed in substitution : 
Viscount Baring. 

Ordered, That the Report do lie upon 
the Table. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


(Standing Order 62 complied with). 

Mr. SpeaAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in 
the case of the following Bill, referred 
on the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order No. 62 has been complied with— 
ad Garve and Ullapool Railway 





Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


{JOMMONS} 
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PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


(No Standing Order Applicable). 
Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in 
the case of the following Bill, referred 
on the First Reading thereof, no 
Standing Order is applicable—namely, 
Public Health (Scotland) Provisional 
Order (Bathgate Water) Bill. 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS 
BILLS. 

Ordered, That the Committee of Selection 
do add Two Members to the Select Committee 
on Police and Sanitary Regulations Bills ; that, 
from time to time, they do divide the Com- 
mittee, so augmented, into two Committees, 
and apportion the Bills committed to the 
original Committee and not already disposed 
of between the two Committees, each of 
which shall have the full powers of and be 
subject to the orders and instructions in force 
in the case of the undivided Committee. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum of each 
Committee.—(Mr. Stuart Wortley.) 


NAVAL KNIGHTS OF WINDSOR BILL. 
Ordered, ‘That the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills do examine the Naval 
Knights of Windsor Bill, with respect to 
compliance with the Standing Orders relative 
to Private Bills.—(Lord G. Hamilton.) 


SHOP HOURS BILL COMMITTEE. 
Ordered, That Mr. Fenwick be discharged 
from further attendance on the Select Com- 
mittee on the Shop Hours Bill. 

Ordered, That Mr. John Wilson (Durham) 
be added to the Committee.—(Mr. Arnold 
Morley.) 


EVENING SITTING. 





Notice taken, that forty Members 
were not present ; House counted, and 
forty Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Nine o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 23rd May, 1892. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [#.1.] 
Read 3* (according to order); amend- 
ments made; Bill passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


COMPANIES (CERTIFICATE OF INCOR- 
PORATION) BILL [1.1.] 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [1.1.] 


Commons amendments considered 
(according to order), and agreed to. 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (COUNTY OF 
NORTHAMPTON). 

Ordered, “That there be laid before this 
House such part of the General Digest of 
Endowed Charities for the counties and cities 
mentioned in the Fourteenth Report of the 
Charity Commissioners as relates to the 
county of Northampton, and Digest of En- 
dowed Charities in the county of Northamp- 
ton, the iculars of which are recorded in 
the books of the Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales, but are not recorded in 
the General Digest of Endowed Charities in 
that county, 1870-72."—(T'he Earl Spencer.) 


DUBLIN BARRACKS IMPROVEMENT 
BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Wemyss (£. 
Wemyss) to the Standing Committee for 
the consideration of the Water Com- 
panies (Regulation of Powers) Bill [ 1.1. }. 

Read and ordered to lie on the Table. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, perhaps the noble Marquess could 
tell your Lordships when he proposes 
that the House should adjourn for the 
Whitsun holidays, and for how long ? 

VOL. IV. [FOURTH SERIES. | 
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AND 


(Tramways) Bill. 


PRIME MINISTER 
STATE For 


THE 
SECRETARY oF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Mar- 
quess of Saxispury): I have been 
anxious to ascertain what would be most 
convenient for Private Business, which is 
the more deeply concerned, and [ think 
that if we adjourn on the Thursday before 
Whitsunday and meet again on the 
Monday week that would suit the con- 
venience of business. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 23rd May, 1892. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to—Railway 
Rates and Charges Provisional Order 
[Abbotsbury, &c.] Bill; Railway Rates 
and Charges Provisional Order { Mid- 
land and South Western Junction, «ec. ] 
Bill; Railway Rates and Charges Pro- 
visional Order [Taff Vale, &c.] Bill; 
Railway Rates and Charges Provisional 
Order { Athenry and Ennis Junction, &c. } 
Bill; Railway Rates and Charges Pro- 
visional Order | East London, &c.} Bill, 
with Amendments. 


QUESTIONS. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
WAYS) BILL. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to call your attention, 
Sir, to the fact that the London County 
Council (Tramways) Bill was just now 
read a third time, notwithstanding the 
fact that there appear five notices of 
opposition on the Notice Paper against 
the Motion for Third Reading. 


*“Mr. SPEAKER: The Order was 
called in the usual way, and no hon. 
Member raised any opposition to the 
Motion for Third Reading. The hon. 
Member was himself standing at the Bar 
when the Order was called, but no objec- 
tion reached me. It is not in my power 
now to go back upon the decision of the 
House. 


3 N 
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INTER-COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

Sir J.COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, Bow, 
&c.): I beg to ask the Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a paragraph in 
the Report of Lord Hartington’s Com- 
mission to the following effect, namely— 

“There does not appear to exist sufficient 
provision by either Service for the wants of 
the other; little or no attempt has ever been 
made to establish settled and regular inter- 
communication or relations between the Ser- 
vices ; no combined plan of operations for the 
defence of the Empireir any given contingency 
has ever been worked out or decided upon ” ; 
and to the statement of Mr. R. H. Knox, 
Accountant General of the Army, to 
Lord Wantage’s Committee in December 
last, namely— 

“The provision of expeditionary battalions 
to be sent abroad in the case of a small war 
was a point that was not worked out by Lord 
Cardwell’s Committee, and no plan that I 
know of hae been worked out by any Com- 
mittee or by the War Office with a view of 
meeting that emergency ” ; 
and whether the facts are as stated ; and, 
if so, whether the War Office has taken 
any steps since last December to organise 
the Army to discharge those duties which 
either a great or small war would render 
necessary ? 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, 
Guildford): It has been arranged that, 
as soon as my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War is able to be 
in his place, there shall be a discussion 
on the subject involved in the Report of 
tle Committee over which Lord Wan- 
tage presided. Those subjects include, 
toa great extent, the points raised in 
my hon. and gallant Friend’s question ; 
and I think it will be best if he would 
raise them in the course of the discus- 
sion. 


STEAM TRAWLING IN IRISH WATERS. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
if he is aware that three steam trawlers 
are working in Magilligan Bay, near 
Portrush, within the proscribed limit ; 
and whether, in the interests of the local 
fishermen, he will take steps to enforce 
the law, and, if possible, have the limit 
extended ? 


{COMMONS} 
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THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): Under a bye-law made by the 
Inspectors of [Irish Fisheries on 5th, 
August, 1890, after full consideration of 
the evidence taken at a local inquiry into 
the matter, steam trawling was declared 
illegal inside a line drawn from Ramore 
Head to Warren Point. It is the case 
that steam trawlers have frequently been 
at work within the prohibited limit. 
The matter hds engaged the attention of 
the Iuspectors of Irish Fisheries and the 
proceedings necessary for the enforce- 
ment of the bye-law are now under con- 
sideration. 


LIGHTHOUSE BOAT ATTENDANCE. 


Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, 8.) (for Mr. Artuur O’Connor, 
Donegal, E.): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he is in a 
position to lay upon the Table a copy of 
the contract between the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights and Charles Geoffrey 
O’Connell, of Portmagee, County Kerry, 
for attendance on the Bull Rock 
Lighthouse ; whether the Commissioners 
determined the contract in September 
last; and, if so, would he state on what 
grounds ; and what was the amount paid 
to Mr. O'Connell in respect of his services 
under the contract ? 


*Toe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
oF TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): The contract between the 
Commissioners of [Irish Lights and 
C. G. O'Connell for boat attendance 
on the Bull Rock Lighthouse was 
determined by the Commissioners at 
the end of September, 1890, in pur- 
suance of 4 clause therein contained 
reserving to the Commissioners the 
power to put an end to the contract at 
any time by giving the contractor one 
month’s notice. This contract, and other 
similar contracts for boat attendance on 
other lighthouses on the south-west 
coast of Ireland, have been determined, 
because the Commissioners have found 
it necessary to employ one steam vessel 
to effect the relief of several lighthouses 
on this exposed and stormy coast in 
place of several separate sailing boats 
for each station. Mr. O’Connell has 
received £331 15s. in respect of his ser- 
vices under the Bull Rock contract. I 
can let the hon. Member have a copy of 
the contract if he desires but it appears 
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hardly necessary to have it printed as a 
Parliamentary Paper. 


CARRYING REVOLVERS WITHOUT 
LICENCES. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been called to the growing 
practice of carrying revolvers in the 
County of Durham; and if, in the in- 
terests and safety of the general public, 
he will instruct the authorities to be 
more stringent in enforcing payment of 
licences for firearms, and of the penalties 
where firearms are carried without 
licences ? 

Tat SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Mar- 
tuEws, Birmingham, E.): I am informed 
by the Chief Constable that the police in 
the County of Durham have stringent 
orders to report to their superior officers 
any cases of persons carrying revolvers or 
other firearms without a licence, but 
that up to the present time there does 
not appear to be any increase in the 
county of the practice of people so doing. 


REGISTERED LETTERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General what was 
the number of letters registered last year, 
and what was the total amount received 
by his Department for such registration ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
The Returns for the last financial year 
are not.yet complete. The figures for the 
previous year, ending 3lst March, 1891, 
are given at page 1 of the last Report of 
the Postmaster General. They show 
that 11,357,197 letters on which fees 
were payable were registered. At 2d. 
each, therefore, the total amount received 
was £94,643. In addition to these, 
1,467,376 letters were registered for 
Government Offices without fee. These 
are not included in the published Re- 


turn. 


THE TRANSATLANTIC MAILS, 
Mr. LEWIS (Anglesey): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
is a vare that the American mails landed 
at Queenstown are frequently delayed 
several hours to wait for the sailing of 
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the mail steamer at Kingstown; what 
was the average time that elapsed be- 
tween the arrival of each mail at Queens- 
town and the departure of the mails 
from Kingstown during the month of 
July in last year; whether the mails 
from New York to London vid Southamp- 
ton are on an averagea shorter time in 
transit than the mails vid Queenstown, 
notwithstanding that the sea route to 
Southampton is considerabiy longer than 
the sea route to Queenstown; whether 
there would be a considerable saving of 
time if the mails were taken direct from 
New York to Holyhead, and could he 
state what would be the average gain per 
voyage, and whether Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment will take into consideration 
the advisability of substituting Holyhead 
for Queenstown as a port of call for em- 
barking and disembarking mails? 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say, if the Trea- 
sury would consent to give the amount 
asked for, would not Queenstown be far 
and away the best port for the landing 
of the transatlantic mails ? 


Sir J. FERGUSSON : I am not pre- 
pared to make any comparisons as to the 
advantages of Queenstown and South- 
ampton. The American mails are not 
delayed at Queenstown unless it appears 
that to forward them specially would not 
accelerate their delivery; the mails 
from New York for England were only 
landed in Ireland four times in July, 
1891. The average interval on those 
occasions was twelve hours; the third 
paragraph would require a voluminous 
Return and laborious calculation, which 
I should not be justified in undertaking 
without the expressed desire of the 
House. I am informed that there would 
not probably be any saving of time by 
taking the Atlantic mail steamers to 
Holyhead ; and there is uo accommoda- 
tion for them there. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say, is it not 
the fact that the Treasury are now per- 
fectly satisfied as to the advantages of 
Queenstown as the port for embarking 
and disembarking the mails ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: I have not 
received any communication from the 


Treasury on the subject. 
3N 2 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN SCOT- 
LAND. 


Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the Government 
Bill dealing with Industrial and Refor- 
matory Schools will extend to Scotland 
«the clauses of the English Act relating 
to truant and day industrial schools ; 
and whether it will be introduced before 
Whitsuntide ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The answer to 
the first paragraph is in the afhrmative. 
I hope to introduce these Bills before 
Whitsuntide. 


FREE POSTAGE OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PAPERS. 


Mr. LENG: I beg te ask the Post- 
master General whether he has given in- 
structions to the officials of the post 
offices in this House to act upon his 
recent statement that Parliamentary 
Papers as well as Bills can be posted by 
Members of this House ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: I am sorry to 
say that I was in error in stating to the 
bon. Member that Parliamentary Papers 
as well as Bills can be posted free by 

hon. Members from the House. They 
are so posted to, but not by, hon, Mem- 
bers. I am having a note kept of the 
volume and cost of such papers posted 
by Members, and when the extent of the 
matter has heen ascertained the question 
may be considered. 

Mr. LENG: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman have specially in view the 
posting of Returns ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: I will carefully 
consider the matter as soon as I have 
ascertained what it amounts to. There 
are items to consider that might not at 
once occur to the hon. Member. 


POLYNESIAN LABOUR IN QUEENS- 
LAND. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS: (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies what 
is the nature of the reply received from 
the Queensland Government to the tele- 
gram sent them by the Secretary of 
State, on Monday 16th instant, respect- 
ing the Kanaka Labour Traffic Regula- 
tions ; when copies of the present and 
revised Regulations will be distributed ; 
and when the Reports and other docu- 
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ments on the subject mentioned by him 
on Monday the 16th will be distributed ? 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): Will the right hon, 
Gentleman say whether it is a fact, as re- 
ported in the Press, that under the new 
Regulations armed boats accompany thie 
recruiting boats ? 

“Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror THE COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : The 
following telegram was received on 
Friday last from the Governor of Queens- 
land :— 

™ oe Labour. Act has been sent by 
mail of 22nd April, debatesin Parliament have 
been sent by mail 29th April. Revised Regu- 
lations go to-day. Every effort made to secure 
reliable agents, I in Premier’s telegram 
to Agent General of 11th May which was com- 
municated to you. Regulations seem adequate.” 
The new Regulations which it will be 
observed are now on their way will be 
presented to Parliament as soon as 
possible after their arrival. The hon. 
Member will, no doubt, have seen the 
telegram in the 7imes of Saturday which 
sets out the substance of them. The 
present Regulations and the Reports of 
the Polynesian Immigration Depart- 
ment, with the existing Queensland 
Acts and recent correspondence, will be 
given in a Parliamentary Paper which it 
is hoped will be in the hands of Members 
on Thursday. I have not information to 
answer the further question put to me. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) ACT, 1891. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I beg toask the 
Secretary to the Treasury when the 
Returns required by Section 33 of the 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Act, 1891, 
will be distributed 2 

Tue SECRETARY vo tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): The 
Papers were presented on the 17th inst., 
and they will forthwith be distributed. 


DELIVERY OF ENGLISH MAILS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY (Wexford, 
N.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if there is in Ireland any other 
group of towns of similar importance to 
the towns of Wexford, Enniscorthy, and 
New Ross, similarly circumstanced with 
regard to distance from Kingstown, as 
badly served in the delivery of English 
mails ? 
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Sir J. FERGUSSON : It may be that | 
many towns of less importance than those | 
named enjoy a better mail service, 
because their position gives them the 
benefit of a good through service. There 
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Mr. MATTHEWS : It is not asimple 
issue—it depends on many considerations, | 
and we are anxious to see the evidence. 

Mr. CHANNING: I can quite under- 
stand that it is necessary to fully 
consider the evidence in reference to the 


are not express trains on the Dublin, 


Wicklow and Wexford line. The Rail- | 


remission of cumulative penalties, but 


way Company does not appear to think | what I ask is that the Government 
the traffic sufficient to afford them, and | should deal at once with the question of 
the amount of the correspondence in the | the treatment of prisoners, which is quite 
district would not warrant the Post independent of action taken before con- 


Office in paying for fast mail trains. 


| 
| 


THE VACCINATION COMMISSION. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, | 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State | 
for the Home Department whether it is | 
his intention to give effect to the recoin- | 
mendation of the interim Report of the | 
Royal Commission on Vaccination, that | 
vaccination prisoners should no longer be - 
subject to the treatment of ordinary pri- | 
soners; and whether he will, in pur- 
suance thereof, assent to the Second 
Reading of the Prisons Acts Amendment | 
Bill now before the House, and give to 
these prisoners the treatment of first- 
class misdemeanants, or introduce legis- 
lation to the same effect ? 

Mr. SUMMERS (Hudderstield) had 
notice also of the following question :-— 
To ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Departmeat whether it is his 
intenticn to propose legislation to give 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Vaccination ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The recommen- 
dations made in the interim Report of | 
the Vaccination Commission involve a 
considerable and important relaxation in 
the law on this subject, and Her 
Majesty’s Government think it right to 
consider the evidence on which those re- | 
commendations are founded more fully | 
and carefully than they have yet been | 
able to do before deciding what legisla- 
tion they will recommend to the House, 
especially as small-pox has considerably 
increased in several parts of the country. 
The Government will lose no time in 
announcing the course they propose to 
take. 

Mr. CHANNING: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the 
interim Report dealing with the question 


of the treatment of prisoners does not | 


present a simple issue upon which Her 
Majesty's Government could decide at 
once ? 


| questions 


| W.R., Holmfirth): 


viction. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The whole of the 
hang together, and _ this 
particwar point depends on the view 
taken of the offence. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Does the 
right hon. Gentleman expect to conclude 
the inquiry in time to bring in legislation 
this Session ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It is possible. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board is giving his consideration to the 
subject now. 


LETTER BOXES AT SUB-POST 
OFFICES. 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether the keepers 
of receiving offices are now bein 
required to pay for the provision an 
fixing of a new kind of wall boxes at 
their offices; what is the cost of such 
boxes, and the approximate cost of fixing ; 
does the Department require that these 
boxes shall be supplied by particular 
makers, and could they be provided at a 
much lower rate by open competition ; 
and what are the salaries usually paid to 
the keepers of the smaller class of re- 
ceiving offices ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: The present 
rule is that the letter boxes at sub- 
post offices should be cleared from the 
outside, whereas formerly this was 
done from inside the office. Sub- 
postmasters are therefore required to 
provide letter boxes opening from the 
outside only—the object being to prevent 
all access to the contents of the box by 
assistants or others inside the office. 
But they may fix any kind of letter box 
they prefer, provided it complies with 
‘the requirements of the Department in 
this and other respects. As an assist- 
'ance to sub-postmasters, who wish it, 
the address of a maker of letter boxes is 
_ furnished to them—who supplies one size 
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at £2 2s. Od,and a largersize at £2 10s. 0d. 
The fixing of such boxes would cost from 
£1 to £1 10s. as a rule. Proper boxes 
could not, it is thought, be supplied at 
lower prices than these. Sub-postmasters 
throughout the Kingdom are remunerated 
on a fixed scale of payment which regu- 
lates their salaries in accordance with the 
amount of the business done. The 
minimum salary allowed by the scale is 
£5 a year. 

Mr. WILSON: Then if certain 
keepers of offices are being required by 
surveyors to provide boxes at more than 
£2 2s., that is in excess of the require- 
ments of the Department ? 


Sir J. FERGUSSON : It is one of the 
conditions of their employment, and 
though the scale of payment is low there 
are abundant applications for the 
appointments. 


OVERSEERS AND REGISTRATION IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General for Ireland whether it is the 
duty of clerks of unions and town clerks 
acting as overseers under the Franchise 
Acts for counties and boroughs respect- 
ively, when making out their supple- 
mental lists of inhabitant house occupiers, 
to insert the name and qualification as 
they find them on the requisition form 
tendered by or on behalf of the person 
claiming to be put on the register of 
voters for successive premises ; whether 
he is aware that although the Court of 
Appeal so directed in the case of ‘‘ Lyons 
v. Chambers,” in November, 1889, the 
Clerk of the Rathdown Unionis adopting 
a different course, to the exclusion of a 
large number of persons entitled to the 
franchise ; and whether he will direct 
him to act on the decision of the Court 


of Appeal ? 

Mr. MADDEN: My answer to the 
first paragraph is in the negative. As 
to the second paragraph I have to say 
that no direction was given by the Court 
of Appeal such as the hon. Member 
suggests. All that wasdecided in “ Lyons 
v. Chambers,” was that the clerk of the 
union would be within his right in 
placing persons whose qualification is by 
way of succession upon his list, if he is 
satisfied that the succession is direct. 

Sir J. Fergusson 


{COMMONS} 
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ALLEGED INFRINGEMENT OF A 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACT. 


Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office whether in 
April he received a letter from the 
Secretary of the Military Harness and 
Accoutrement Makers’ Trade Union, 
calling his attention to an alleged in- 
fringement of the Factory Clause in a 
Government contract; whether he has 
had the matter investigated ; and whether 
he intends to forward a reply ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : Yes, Sir, the letter 
was received and duly acknowledged. 
Under very special circumstances per- 
mission was given to an accoutrement 
maker to have a small portion of the 
work performed outside his factory on 
premises subject to Government. inspec- 
tion. I satisfied myself, both at the 
time and by asubsequent inspection of 
the premises, that nothing has been done 
which would be an infringement of the 
Resolution of the House. 


THE PERSIAN TOBACCO CON- 
CESSION. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Persian Government has been induced, 
by the intervention of Her Majesty's 
Representative at Teheran, to pay to the 
Imperial Tobacco Corporation of Persia 
the sum of £500,000, in consideration of 
having abrogated the concession granted 
to that company; whether he is aware 
that the capital of the company was 
£652,000, of which £297,400 and 
£2,600 founders’ shares, were paid to a 
company called the Eastern Concessions 
Syndicate, which appears to have ac- 
quired the concession from Mr. Gerald 
Francis Talbot, on 3rd May, 1890, and to 
have sold it to the Imperial Tobacco 
Corporation of Persia on 3rd November 
of the same year; whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House copies of 
contract, dated 3rd May, 1890, between 
Mr. Gerald Francis Talbot and the 
Eastern Concessions Syndicate ; contract 
dated 3rd November, 1890, between the 
Eastern Concessions Syndicate and the 
Imperial Tobacco Corporation of Persia ; 
contract, dated 19th September, 1890- 
between the Eastern Coneessions Syndi, 
cate and John Byron Dawes, relating to 
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the underwriting of a portion of the 
capital of the Imperial Tobacco Corpora- 
tion of Persia Company ; all of which 
contracts are alluded to in the prospectus 
of the Imperial Tobacco Corporation of 
Persia, published 3rd November, 1890 ; 
and the names of the persons constitut- 
ing the Eastern Concessions Syndicate ; 
and whether he is aware that in the 
aforesaid prospectus it was stated, with a 
view to secure subscriptions, that the net 
annual profits from the concession accru- 
ing to the Corporation were £371,875 ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, Penrith) : 
The Persian Government have agreed to 
pay £500,000 as compensation to the 
Imperial Tobacco Corporation for the 
abrogation of their concession. The 
concession provided for a reference to 
arbitration in case of dispute between 
the parties. When the concession was 
abrogated, the Corporation pressed for 
arbitration. The Persian Government, 
however, were anxious to settle the mat- 
ter without such a reference, and, at the 
request of both parties, Her Majesty’s 
Government gave their good offices for 
vringing about an arrangement. The 
information furnished by the Corporation 
was that their capital was £650,000, 
dealt with as follows: Paid for the conces- 
sion to the Eastern Concessions Syndicate, 
Limited, £300,000 (£83,000 in cash, and 
£217,000 in shares) ; cash sent to Persia 
and expended and remaining in London, 
£350,000 ; total, £650,000. The Syn- 
dicate had acquired the concession from 
Major Talbot, to -whom it had been 
granted by the Shah of Persia. There 
are no copies of the documents men- 
tioned in the third and fourth para- 
graphs of the hon. Member's question in 
the possession of the Foreign Office. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that the documents re- 
ferred to are mentioned in the pros- 
pectus, anc anybody is entitled to go and 
look at them; consequently I ask that 
before a final settlement is made Her 
Majesty's Government should obtain a 
© py of these documents from Somerset 
House in order that the atrocious swindle 
may not be committed which is contem- 
plated by Her Majesty's Government. 


_*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is not a question to be answered 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): On 
a point of Order I would ask whether 
the expression just used can be with- 
drawn, as it has been freely stated across 
the floor of the House that “ he has got 
it out” ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I took notice of the 
expression, and, thinking that the que-- 
tion might be answered, I requested that 
a question put in that form should not 
be answered ;,and I meant thereby t> 
mark my sense that the expression wus 
unparliamentary and altogether unsuite | 
to this House. ; 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM : 
May I ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
the Tobacco Corporation have expende:| 
any money at all on any useful purpose 
in Persia for which the Corporation 
should expect to receive an indemnity of 
£500,000 ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Yes, Sir, 
the Corporation have expended a large 
sum in bringing their concession into 
operation. I cannot give the hon. Mem- 
ber the figures at present, but I think 
he will find, when the Return is laid on 
the Table of the House, that they are 
very clearly stated. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
am not sure that I have made my mean- 
ing clear. Of course I understand that 
large sums have been expended in 
Persia ; but were they expended in ac- 
quiring the concession, and was anything 
of a practical nature expended to the 
benefit of the people of Persia in any 
way, for, as the matter stands, it would 
appear that the money was expended in 
“squaring ” the Persian ofticials ¢ 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: My answer 
was intended to cover the expenses— 
perfectly proper and legitimate and 
natural expenses—to which the Corpora- 
tion kave been put in bringing into 
operation the concession they had ob- 
tained, such as in the employment of 
servants and the purchase of buildings 
and materials. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Wil! the 
hon. Gentleman tell us whether the 
money paid in compensation is being lent 
by the Russian Government for that pur- 
pose? Is he aware of that? Could he 
also furnish to the House the names of 
the gentlemen forming the syndicate ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I am not 
aware that the money has been lent by 
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the Russian Government. As to the 
other matter, I am afraid I must ask 
for notice. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Longford, 
N.): Does the hon. Gentleman know 
how many Baronets on the other side of 
the House are connected with this Cor- 
poration ? 


[No reply was given. | 


THE NEW COINAGE. 


Sir J. BAIN (Whitehaven): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
it is his intention to exhibit the designs 
for the proposed new coinage to the 
Members of this House before issue ; and 
whether it is intended to impress the 
value on all coins to be issued ?¢ 


“Tur CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): The value will be 
impressed on all coins with the exception 
of gold coins and crown pieces. Four 
shilling pieces will be withdrawn, so that 
no confusion can arise as between the 
four-shilling and five-shilling pieces. I 
do not propose to exhibit the designs of 
the new coinage to Members of the 
House. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): When will they be issued ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: I have not yet 
received the final Report. I do not see 
any necessity for putting the designs 
before Members of the House. The 
Committee appointed to examine the 
designs is an authoritative one, including 
Sir Frederick Leighton as representing 
Art, while the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Lubbock) and others represent 
banking interests, including the Bank 
of England. I think the matter should 
be allowed to rest on the authority of the 
Committee and the responsibility of the 
Government. To put the designs before 
the House would probably lead to 
criticisms being expressed by a few, the 
great majerity of those in favour of the 
designs not expressing “ny opinion at 
all. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: When will 
they be put into circulation ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: I hope the Mint 
will take the matter in hand immediately. 
Of course the dies have to be engraved 
ard arrangements for manufacture will 
take some time. 

Mr. J. W. Lowther 
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IRREGULAR VOTING FOR A PETTY 
SESSIONS CLERK, 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the 
proceedings connected with the recent 
election of Petty Sessions Clerk for 
Doneraile, County Cork district, when 
several magistrates who took part in the 
election infringed the rules laid down for 
the guidance of Justices on such ocea- 
sions ; is he aware that Lord Castletown 
voted on that occasion for Mr. Roche, 
though his Lordship does not reside in 
the county, and had never sat on the 
Bench before; also that Mr. Levinge 
voted on the same occasion, though only 
appointed a magistrate that very day ; 
and, if the facts be as above stated, will 
the attention of the Lord Chancellor be 
called to these infringements of the rules 
laid down under the Petty Sessions 

Acts ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have inquired into 
the circumstances of the election referred 
to in the question, and I find that there 
were two candidates—Mr. Murphy and 
Mr. Roche, and that the votes of two 
magistrates who voted for Mr. Roche, 
and of one who voted for Mr. Murphy, 
were subsequently disallowed. There is 
nothing before me to suggest that these 
votes were given otherwise than bond 
fide. Lord Castletown has a residence 
in the district, which he occasionally 
visits, but it was held that he did not 
reside within the meaning of the rule. 
There does not appear to have been any 
intentional infringement of the rule. 

Mr. FLYNN: Did not Lord Castle- 
town vote on the occasion in question in 
violation of the regulations laid down ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have said that 
Lord Castletown voted under a misap- 
prehension, but there is no evidence that 
his vote was tendered in other than a 
bond fide manner. 

Mr. FLYNN: And was the agent 
entitled to vote ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Certainly. 


UNDER AGE ENLISTMENT. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office if it is true 
that the authorities refused the discharge 
of Private Michael M‘Pike from the 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers ; and, if so, 
upon what grounds ? 
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Mr. BRODRICK: Private M‘Pike 
enlisted under the age of eighteen years, 
but was accepted, as his physique came 
fully up to the standard ofa youth of 
eighteen years of age. His having en- 
listed under the age of eighteen years 
gives his father no right to claim his dis- 
-charge, as he was accepted on his own 
statement, verified as far as possible by 
his physique. 


CHARTERED COMPANIES IN AFRICA. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if ke could see his 
way to appoint a Resident Inspector in 
each of the territories of the great 
Chartered Companies in Africa ; if an 
annual Report to Parliament from the 
Crown oificial could be furnished ; if an 
assigned date for the termination of 
their privileges could be made, in order 
to open Parliamentary inspection and 
consideration; if he contemplates im- 
posing any tribute to the Imperial 
Exchequer on these companies; and it 
‘there is any reason for delegating the 
Imperial authority in Africa to these 
companies, entirely composed of unoffi- 


-cial persons ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I informed 
the hon. Member that I doubted if I 
should be able to give him very full 


information to-day. I am afraid that it 
would be impossible for me to reply to 
the numerous and novel points raised by 
the hon. Member within the limits 
usually assigned to an answer to a ques- 
tion. His proposals would, if adopted, 
practically entail such essential modifi- 
cations of the conditions under which 
the several charters were granted as 
would necessitate the withdrawal of the 
charters. The last paragraph raises the 
question of the whole policy of granting 
‘charters to companies, a policy which 
has been frequently discussed in the 
House and which would appear to be 
matter for debate. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
‘There is one point in my question which 
perhaps the hon. Gentleman might 
“answer now, and that is whether the 
Government could appoint a Resident 
in the territories of these companies ? 
These companies have practically powers 
of life and death over the native races, 
and it would seem that for their protec- 
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tion it would be judicious to appoint an 
Imperial official ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: It is a 
matter that would require a good deal 
more consideration than the Secretary 
of State has been able to give to it. I 
may point out that these companies are, 
as a rule, each managed from London, 
from the head office of the company, and 
those who reside in the territory are 
really only the executive officers of the 
company carrying out the instructions 
from the management in London. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM : 
That is precisely the reason why I put 
my question. Does it not appear to the 
hon. Gentleman that it would be well to 
have an Imperial official Resident in the 
territory? What redress would even an 
Englishman get if he were wronged? I[ 
imagine he would not be likely to get 
much satisfaction on an appeal to the 
Board cf Management in London ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: If the hon. 
Member will repeat the notice of his first 
question, and give me a little time, I will 
consider. The appointment of an Im- 
perial officer of the kind demands very 
serious consideration, and it makes, of 
course, a large demand upon Imperial 
funds. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
will put down the question for Thursday. 
Of course, my object is to secure protec- 
tion for the native races. 


. THE SALARIES OF CUSTOMS 
OFFICERS, 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: | 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to a case which appeared in the 
Daily News of the 12th instant, where a 
Customs officer was summoned at the 
Thames Police Court by a seaman for 
detaining tweive ounces of tobacco and a 
bottle of Florida water, and to the com- 
ments of the magistrate on the proceed- 
ings of the Customs authorities; whether, 
in the inquiry held by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1891, into the com- 
plaints of the officers of the Outdoor 
Department of the Customs, that while 
superior officers receiving large salaries 
were granted substantial benefits, the 
subordiaates—namely,boatmen, receiving 
very low pay, were granted nothing, but 
sustained pecuniary loss by the abolition 
of classification, and that, in consequence 
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a great deal of discontent prevails 
amongst the officers of this class; and 
whether, in view of the temptation to 
improper exercise of their duties which 
is caused by the low scale of salaries, the 
Treasury would grant an improvement 
in the position of these officers ? 

*Smr M. HICKS BEACH: The hon. 
Member has been good enough to post- 
pone this question from Friday, but I 
have not yet completed the inquiries, 
and I shall be glad if he will put it down 
again for Thursday. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
will put the question down again on 
Thursday. 


AN ALLEGED DEATH FROM OVER- 
WORK. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether his attention has been called to 
the evidence given at the Marylebone 
Coroner's Court, on the 18th April, at 
the inquest on the body of Mr. William 
Bedwell, who was in the service of the 
Registrar of the Marylebone County 
Court for upwards of forty years, and 
died through overwork; whether the 
Coroner is correctly reported to have said 
that, on the face of it, the case involved 
a public scandal; whether he is aware 
that Registrars’ clerks, although they are 
appointed and paid by the Treasury, 
are not Civil servants, and are not en- 
titled to any superannuation allowance, 
but that the clerks of the City of London 
Court, the Examiners of Accounts, and 
County Court Judges, receive super- 
annuation allowances; and whether it is 
proposed to make any change, with a 
view of placing Registrars’ clerks in a 
better position ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
E. Ciarke, Plymouth): In the absence 
of my hon. and learned Friend who is 
engaged elsewhere on Parliamentary 
business, I will read his answer to this 
question in his own words. I am in- 
formed that Mr. Bedwell, whose death 
is referred to in the hon. Member’s 
question, died partly from heart disease. 
I believe it is the fact that latterly he 
spent a great deal of time at the 
office beyond the ordinary hours; but 
there is, on the information before me, 
no foundation for the statement that he 
died from overwork. Clerical assistance 
is allowed if required. I have no report 

Mr. Cuninghame Craham 


{COMMONS} 
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of the Coroner’s observations beyond that 
which the hon. Member was good enough 
tosend me from a newspaper ; but there 
certainly is no warrant for the obser- 
vation suggested in the hon. Member's 
question. Registrars’ Clerks are neither 
appointed nor paid by the Treasury. It 
would not be desirable to introduce any 
legislation with a view of making the 
clerks of upwards of five hundred Regis- 
trars permanent civil servants or entitled 
to pensions. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) 
BILL. 

Cotone, SANDYS (Lancashire, 8. W., 
Bootle) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether it is the fact that 
the Clergy Discipline (Immorality) Bill 
is intended to revive the criminal 
jurisdiction of the Bishops’ local Diocesan 
Consistory Courts, which was abolished 
by the Church Discipline Act, 1850 ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The Clergy Discipline Bill 
is in no way intended to revive any 
criminal jurisdiction of the Bishops’ local 
Diocesan Consistory Courts, but merely 
to simplify the existing practice, and to 
remedy certain defects which have pre- 
vented the efficient administration of the 
existing law. 


STREET ACCIDENTS IN LONDON. 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he can say what class of vehicle it was 
that was chiefly responsible last year for 
the 147 deaths and 5,784 personal in- 
juries resulting from accidents in the 
streets of the Metropolis; whether he is 
aware that during the same period only 
five passengers were killed on all the rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom; and 
whether he will take steps for the better 
regulation and control of the street 
trattic ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The number of 
personal injuries quoted in the question 
includes the 147 deaths reported. The 
greater number of accidents was caused 
by light carts, cabs, and vans. I should 
point out that the number of passengers 
killed on the railways in 1891 was 103- 
including 23 who were killed whilst cross, 
ing the line at stations. The Commis- 
sioner of Police is in constant corre- 
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ndence with the Vestries and other 
Local Authorities in respect of the estab- 
lishment of additional refuges or the 
removal to more suitable sites of those 
already existing, and on other matters 
relating to the safety of the streets of the 
Metropolis, with a view to the prevention 
of accidents. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say what proportion of the accidents 
occurred in connection with vans so 
constructed that the driver could not 
see out of the side or back ; and whether 
vans of this kind are allowed in any other 
city in the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot say 
whether vans of this kind are or 
are not allowed in any other city in the 
United Kingdom, or in the world. I 
cannot give any statistics of the kind 
the hon. Gentleman desires. 


FOREIGN-MADE GLASS BOTTLES. 
Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that 
large quantities of foreign-made glass 
bottles are received at the ports of 
London, Liverpoo!, Belfast, and Glasgow, 
and also at other ports in the United 
Kingdom, and pass into this country 
without any restrictions as to marks on 
bottles or packages; whether such im- 
portation of foreign-made goods is a 
violation of the principle of the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act of 1887; whether 
he will cause full inquiry as to such 
alleged importation to be made; and 
whether the Government will, if 
necessary, amend the letter or the ad- 
ministration of the existing law to meet 
the case, and prevent such unrestricted 
importation as aforesaid 2 


“Sm M. HICKS BEACH: TI have no 
knowledge of the number of foreign- 
made glass bottles imported into this 
country. If they are imported without 
any false indication of origin or other 
false trade description there would be no 
infringement of the Merchandise Marks 
Act. The Committee which reported in 
1890 declined to recommend that the 
law should be so altered as to render 
compulsory the marking of all goods 
with an indication of origin. 


{23 May, 1892} 
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Mr. SETON-KARR: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman undertake to inquire 
into the facts of the case as,to whether 
these bottles are imported in large 
quantities or not. 

*“Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The diffi- 
culty is this. Glass is one of the articles 
of which we have returns: but glass 
bottles are not separated in this return 
from other articles of glass. ; 

Mr. SETON-KARR: [I should like 
to ask whether he will inquire whether 
glass bottles, as differentiated from glass 
goods, are imported in bulk from foreign 
countries without any mark to show in 
what country they are manufactured, 
thus causing a presumption that they 
are manufactured in this country ? 

*Si M. HICKS BEACH: I have no 
doubt that is so, but I have endeavoured 
to explain that the law is not broken, 
unless they are so marked as to give a 
false idea of the place of their manu- 
facture. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: In consequence 
of the unsatisfactory answer I have re- 
ceived I beg to say that this day four 
weeks I shall call the attention of the 
House to the importation of glass bottles 
in the manner described, and move a 
Resolution. 


THE CASE OF THE REV. E. B. 
HAWKSHAW. 

Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he can now state the result of 
the inquiries which have been made by 
the Lord Chancellor into the case of the 
Rev. Edward Burdett Hawkshaw, the 
Chairman of the Ross Bench of Justices, 
who wrongfully assumed, during eighteen 
years, the title and hood of a Master of 
Arts of Oriel College, Oxford, although 
he was in fact a Bachelor of Arts, and 
described himself as a Master of Arts on 
bills publicly announcing missionary 
meetings and the delivery of sermons, 
and also in the same capacity conducted 
the services and administered the sacra- 
ments of the Church; whether he if 
aware that, under one of the canons os 
the Church, such an irregularity involves 
the punishment of suspension, and is 
regarded as a serious offence by members 
of the University of Oxford, and is 
punishable under the University Statutes ; 
whether Mr. Hawkshaw continued his. 
irregularity until it became necessary for 
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him to take the degree of Master of Arts 
in order to qualify himself for the pre- 
bendal stall of Nonnington in Hereford 
Cathedral which was offered him by the 
Bishop, who then for the first time dis- 
covered the irregularity ; whether he is 
aware that a strong feeling has been 
aroused by this disclosure ; and whether 
Mr. Hawkshaw will be removed from the 
Commission of the Peace ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no in- 
formation as to the facts stated in the 
first paragraph, except that I am assured 
by Mr. Hawkshaw that it is wholly un- 
true that he ever described himself, or 
saw himself described, asa M.A. I know 
of no canon relevant to this subject except 
the fifty-eighth canon, which appears to 
me to provide suspension against a minis- 
ter who, being no graduate, wears a 
hood. I do not know whether the 
University Statutes contain a provision 
such as the hon. Member indicates. 
These are matters which appear proper 
for the Ordinary and the Vice Chancellor 
to deal with. I am informed that Mr. 
Hawkshaw took his Master's degree 


before any legal necessity arose for his 


possessing that qualification. I know 
nothing about the local feeling ; and I 
am informed by the Lord Chancellor that 
no facts have been brought to his notice 
which call for the removal of Mr. Hawk- 
shaw’s name from the Commission of the 
Peace. 


THE CONDITION OF 
PLACE, 


Lorp H. BRUCE: I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
why the thoroughfare of Wellington 
Place should be pulled up during the 
latter end of May, when the vehicular 
traflic is greater than at other times 
during the year? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxet, Dublin Univer- 
sity): I can only say to the noble Lord 
that I have no authority over Wellington 
Palace ; it is under the Vestry, and I 
cannot, therefore, do anything in the 
matter. I may, however, inform him 
that the work is almost completed, and 
I hope in a few days the tratlic will be 


uninterrupted. 
Mr. Cobb 


WELLINGTON 


{COMMONS} 
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THE FIRE AT HANDLEY. 

Mr. STURT (Dorset, E.): I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office a question of which I have given 
private notice as to whether, under the 
exceptional circumstances of the case, he 
will allow a certain number of tents to 
be sent from the War Office to Handley 
for the accommodation of the unfor- 
tunates whose houses were destroyed in 
the fire which occurred there ? 

Mr. HULSE (Salisbury) : I have been 
in communication with the Mayor of 
Salisbury, and am informed that in case 
the War Office will send the tents, every 
facility will be given for the despatch of 
the tents from Salisbury to Handley. 

Mr. BRODRICK: I have communi- 
cated with the Military Authorities, and 
under the circumstances the War De- 
partment will afford every assistance in 
their power. 
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THE JEBU EXPEDITION. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): I should like to ask the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies whether 
he can give the House any further infor- 
mation as to the operation of the British 
forces in West Africa ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: The follow- 
ing telegram has been received from 
Lagos, dated 23rd May :— 

“Information received from reliable source, 
not from officer in charge of expedition, 
Jebu Ode taken May 20, after consider- 
able resistance. Kingcaptured. Willoughby, 
native officer, killed, and three men; four 
officers wounded, not seriously, also twenty- 
five men. Starting for Jebu Ode, May 24.— 
CARTER.” 


ALLEGED DISTURBANCES IN 
BELFAST. 


Mr. SEXTON: Having regard to a 
recent speech of the Prime Minister, 
and certain other proceedings of 
which the House is aware, I should 
like to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland, as a matter of urgency, a ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
notice, whether the Government have 
received any information or have made 
any inguiry as to the substance of a 
paragraph which appeared in the 
Evening Standard on Saturday to the 
effect that news came from Belfast that 
women and boys of the Queen’s Island 
works had commenced an attack with 
sticks on two fellow-workmen, accom- 
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panying this attack with yells of “ Down 
with the Fenians”? One of the men 
assaulted was struck with an iron bar, 
and the other man had his head split 
open, and it was only flight that saved 
their lives. 

Mr. MADDEN : The hon. Member 
for Monaghan gave private notice of this 
question, so that I have been able to 
obtain a report on the subject. I am 
informed that the report in the news- 
paper to which the hon. Member refers 
is wholly unfounded. There does not 
appear to have been any incident to 
suggest it beyond the fact of a trifling 
quarrel between two young boys of about 
fourteen years of age,such as might occur 
in any place and at any time, and the 
incident of a boy having been acci- 
dentally injured at the works. I am 
happy to add that there are hundreds of 
Roman Catholics quietly engaged on the 
Queen’s Island Works without being in 
any way interfered with. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 
Lorpv H. BRUCE (Wilts, Chippen- 
ham): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether the Government 


will grant him any facilities to pass the 
Bill standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for North Wilts,as well as those 


of other Members of the House, to 
provide improved cottages for rural 
labourers ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In answer to 
the noble Lord I can only say that, 
although the subject is of great import- 
ance, I donot think it is possible in the 
present condition of Public Business 
to give special facilities for this Bill, or 
for other private Members’ Bills. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, for 
the convenience of the House, he can now 
state when he proposes the adjournment 
of the House for and its reassembling 
after Whitsuntide ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
most convenient course would be for the 
House to separate on the Friday before 
Whit Sunday. As to what day we 
shall re-assemble, that will largely de- 
pend on the progress we make with 
Public Business before the Recess. 

Mr. BRAND (Cambridge, Wisbech) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he can now fix a date for 


{23 May, 1892} 
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the introduction of the Rating of Schools 
Bill ¢ 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Bill is 
now ready, and will be introduced in a 
day or two. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron. 
Walden): Will this Bill deal with the 
use of schools for public meetings ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It will. deal 
partly with the subject of the rating of 
schools and partly with the use of schools 
for public meetings. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate when he will 
bring in the Bill for securing the rights. 
of the public to access to mountains and 
moorlands in Scotland, which Her 
Majesty's Government have undertaken 
to introduce ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrew's 
Universities): The Bill will be brought 
in immediately. 

Mr. BRYCE: I must ask the Lord 
Advocate to give me some mere specific 
reply than “ immediately ”—it adds noth- 
ing to the answer he gave me a week 
ago. If the right hon. Gentleman gives 
me no further answer, I must repeat the 
notice of my question. The right hon. 
Gentleman has been most evasive in his 
replies. 

*Sirm C. J. PEARSON: I hope to 
bring in the Bill this week, probably 
within the next two or three days. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I should like to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
he proposes to take the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill, and whether he 
will give it an early place on the Paper, 
so that we may discuss the Income Tax ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I propose to take 
it this evening, as we can proceed with it 
after twelve o'clock. i could have taken 
it the other evening if I had been able 
to give suflicient notice to hon. Members; 
but I hope we shall make progress with 
it after twelve o’clock to-night. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I should like 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
when he intends to take the fourth stage 
of the Small Agricultural Holdings 
Bill ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My present 
intention is to take the Report of the 
Small Agricultural Holdings Bill im- 
mediately after the Vote on Account, 
which, as hon. Members are aware, must 
be taken on Thursday. I thus propose, 
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unless contingencies arise that are not 
at present contemplated, to take it on 
Friday. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): I should like to put a question 
to the First Lord of the Treasury with 
respect to what took place on Friday 
night. Practically there was no Motion 
‘down on the Paper, and it was under- 
stood that the night would be devoted to 
Government Business, particularly, I 
think, the Indian Councils Bill and the 
Inland Revenue Act. Under these cir- 
cumstances, surely it was the business of 
the Government, as we certainly under- 
stood it was their intention, to see that 
a House was made. So many remarks 
are constantly made about the waste 
of time in this House that I think the 
Leader of the House owes some explana- 
tion of the failure of the Government to 
do what was obviously their duty. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman is quite correct when he says 
that the Government desire to proceed 
with the Indian Councils Bill ; but he is 
m.staken when he includes the Inland 
Revenue Bill. At nine o’clock, I regret 
to say, I was not present myself; but I 
am informed that there were thirty gen- 
tlemen who support the Government 
and two gentlemen who do not support 
the Government in attendance. The 
result was a “count,” and some slight, 
though I hope not material, delay in the 
completion of the Government Business. 
T must recognise that when the Govern- 
ment take the Morning Sittings it is 
their duty to assist the House to form a 
quorum at nine o'clock ; but they must 
receive some sort of co-operation from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. The whole 
burden should not be left on the Govern- 
ment, and we can do little more than 
we did. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: As we are to 
have the Vote on Account on Thursday 
when will the usual statement be avail» 
able for Members ? - 


Sir J. GORST: I will lay the Esti- 
mates on the Table to-night, and have 
them printed at once. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I should like to ask the 
* First Lor.1 of the Treasury whether it is 
his intention to proceed to-night or at any 
future time with the Private Bill Pro- 
cedure Bill ? 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 


(COMMONS} 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I donot think 
there is any chance of reaching this Bill 
to-night, and I should be sorry to 
make any pledge now with regard to it. 


MOTION. 





POST OFFICE ACT (1891) (AMEND. 
MENT) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend ‘ The Post Office Act, 1891.’ "—(Sir J. 
Fergusson.) 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Longford, 
N.): Is it competent to ask the Minister 
in charge of the Bill to make some state- 
ment respecting this measure? As we 
are generally in conflict with the Post- 
master General, we are not disposed to 
give him facilities for legislation without 
any explanation. 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: This is a 
measure of the simplest kind, intended to 
rectify an omission in the Post Office Act 
of last year, whereby Local Authorities 
are empowered to make guarantees in 
connection with the establishment of 
telegraphic offices. This is extended to 
Ireland and to England, but not to Scot- 
land ; and as there has been a great desire 
in Scotland to have it, this Bill is inten- 
ded to rectify that omission. It also 
makes some provision for post office 
sites. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir J. 
Fergusson and Sir J. Gorst. 


Bill presented, and read first time. 
[ Bill 364.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 174.) 
SECOND READING [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question 
[19th May] “That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon 
this day six months.”—-(Mr, Sexton.) 
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Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


(4.32.) Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN 
{Cork Co., N.E.): We must all be con- 
scious that to a very large extent this 
Debate is already adjourned to another 
and a wider place. If the Government 
really desire to have this Bill, I confess 
that I am disposed to let them have it, 
because I have a pretty shrewd suspicion 
that before it gets into working order, 
this Bill, and possibly one or two other 
pieces of bungling and mischievous Tory 
legislation, will be made the subjects of 
a clean sweep by a new Parliament and 
a Government which have other views 
about Ireland than the present Govern- 
ment. If the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury only desires to complete his 
programme before going to the country, 
I should be disposed to let him have the 
Bill to the top of his bent, and let the 
country know that we have at last 


reached the limit of Tory concessions in 
regard to Ireland; that this brilliant 
Bill represents the last—the supreme— 


effort of Tory statesmanship to satisfy 
the aspirations of at least fifteen 
millions of the Irish race scattered all 
over the globe. I do not think we could 
possibly do better than go to the country 
with this Bill, and tell the people that 
this is the Tory alternative to what was 
promised in 1886. We can lay it before 
the people in all its minute and multi- 
tudinous absurdities, and ask them if 
there is a single man in England who 
believes—least of all the author of the 
Bill himself—that it will provide a sub- 
stitute for the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). Does anyone be- 
lieve that this Bill will to any extent abate 
the Irish difficulty ? [doubt whetherthere 
isa single gentleman in the most re- 
actionary corner of the Benches opposite 
who will stand upand say that a Bill 
of this kind, which contains an affront to 
Irish national sentiment in every clause, 
and proceeds on the assumption that 
you are dealing with an inferior and a 
subject race, is going to satisfy the 
national aspirations which have existed 
for ages in the Irish heart, aspirations 
for which thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of men have suffered and died, 


{23 May, 1899} 
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and for which to-day thousands are just 
as ready to suffer and die, even if it be 
on the Shankhill Road when Ulster 
charges with all its chivalry. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) does 
not even claim that this Bill is a substitute 
for Home Rule. But if it is not meant 
to satisfy the Irish people what is it 
meant to do? Who wants it? Not the 
Irish people. There is not asingle Irish 
Nationalist Representative of any shade 
or any secsion who has not told you that 
he.rejects this Bill, and not only that— 
he rejects it as a national insult and a 
wild practical joke. Do the Protestant 
farmers in Ulster want it? I challenge 
hon. and gallant and learned Members 
from Ulster opposite to deny that the 
Protestant farmers in Ireland detest the 
Irish Grand Jury system as cordially as 
we do. This is a Bill not to abolish the 
Grand Jury system, but to make it a 
permanent institution-——a permanent 
estate of the realm. The effect of this 
Bill will be to constitute the Grand 
Juries amanrikin House ot Lords in 
every county with absolute power and 
no responsibility. I hope hon. Gentle- 
men will submit this Bill to the forth- 
coming Convention of Ulstermen in 
Belfast, and I venture to say that nine 
out of every ten of these Protestant 
farmers would rather have one Irish 
Naticnal Parliament than have these 
thirty-two Standing Committees of local 
landlords. So far as I know, and so far 
as we have heard, noone in Ulster wants 
this Bill. Everybody rejects and despises it. 
We know that even Tory Members from 
Ulster have only been induced to swallow 
the Bill with a considerable number of 
grimaces. And why? Because they know 
that it simply agitates the Local Govern- 
ment Question without settling it. If by 
any possibility the Bill should pass, the 
County Councils would be simply thirty- 
two centres of perpetual agitation and 
discontent in Ireland, with a case so 
strong that they would probably succeed 
in dislocating County Government alto- 
gether, and in disestablishing the Stand- 
ing Joint Committees and Grand Juries. 
During the Debate, at least. one indepen- 
dent Tory Member from Ulster has been 
induced to toe the line, and we 
appreciated the gallantry with which 
the hon. Member for South Antrim 
(Mr. Macartney) attempted to show 
a trace of a somewhat belated en- 
thusiasm. But to get the Ulster 
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landlords to approve of the Bill, 
you have been compelled to hand 
over to them the absolute control of 
the police, and to guarantee that all 
county officials in Ireland, Members of the 
“Joyal minority,” shall be placed beyond 
the control and above the authority of 
the County Councils, and be insured full 
salaries and ample pensions at the 
expense of the cesspayers over whom 
this Bill will set them as masters. You 
can reconcile the loyal minority to 
almost anything if you will only put a 
new batch of Tory pensioners on the 
country. The House recollects that 
when you wanted to reconcile the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) to the Land Act of 1887 
which he denounced so vehemently and 
so dramatically—-— 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I did not denounce the Bill of 1887. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN: The 
House will remember the dramatic ex- 
clamation of the hon. Member, “God 


help the Irish tenantry!” and the an 


nouncement in the Tory papers that the 
hon. Member had cancelled his engage- 
ments to speak at Tory meetings. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The hon. 
Member is speaking of a different Act 
altogether, and I do not choose it to go 
to the country, even from the hon. 
Member, that I opposed the Land Act 
of 1887. As a simple matter of fact, I 
laboured to make that Act better than 
it was, and succeeded in doing it, I 
think. The hon. Member is referring to 
the Arrears Bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN: Not a 
bit of it. When the Bill came down 
from the House of Lords the hon. 
Gentleman denounced the Amendments 
made by the House of Lords, and 
exclaimed, “God help the tenantry of 
Ireland !” and cancelled his engagements 
to speak at Tory meetings. That Act 
involved a Land Commissionership for a 
gentleman who, in addition to all his 
other virtues, was a near relation of the 
hon. Gentleman The hon. Gentleman 
conquered his aversion to the Lords’ 
Amendments with a patriotism and dis- 
interestedness quite worthy of the loyal 
minority. What man or section of men 
nearer to Ireland than West Birming- 
ham wants this Bill, or has any feeling 
for it except one of contempt and ridi- 
cule? I listened with attention to the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 

Mr. William O’ Brien 
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Ireland (Mr. Madden) while he made. 
what I[ may call, without disrespect 
to him, a feeble canter over the course. 
The feebleness was in the facts and 
not in the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman nailed the fifth 
clause, the “ put-them-in-the-dock ” 
clause, to the mast as the Government 
colours. The Government appears to 
have chosen that clause as their oriflamme 
of war. The First Lord of the 
Treasury was indignant with the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
for not dealing at length with that 
clause, as if any detailed argument were 
required to show that the criminal trial 
of County Councillors aé the whim of any 
twenty cesspayers is about the grossest 
insult ever offered to a country under 
the guise ot offering it liberty. We 
have reason to be grateful to the 
Government for having the courage of 
their convictions about this clause, and 
I would suggest that the only possible 
improvement they could make in it asa 
means of conciliating Nationalist senti- 
ment and enlarging Irish liberties would 
be to substitute two Removable Magis- 
trates for the two Judges of Assize, and 
to define the mysterious word “oppres- 
sion ” in as large and generous a sense as 
the term “ intimidation "’ was interpreted 
by the Removable Magistrates under the 
Coercion Act, so as to include oppressing 


| 2 member of the loyal minority with “a 


humbugging sort of a smile.” The hon. 
and learned Member for Mid Armagh 
(Mr. Barton) made a speech of learned 
length, which went to show not that this 


'is a Local Government Bill, but, if. I 


may use the phrase, the worse it is the 
better ; the argument was that the Irish 
people are so incorrigible that they can- 
not be trusted with local self-government. 
[ believe the hon. Member's ear is 
tuned to higher music than that Orange 
cry. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
is only an Ulster man by a geographical 
expression of speech, and we have always 
regarded him as one of those men who in 
an Irish Parliament would make the 
minority respectable and respected, and 
possibly convert it into a majority when 
the pledge to die in the last ditch fighting 
against the Queen’s troops shall have dis- 
appeared from the qualifications for 4 
seat in Parliament for loyal Ulster. The 
hon. Gentleman was very impressive on 
the subject of the term “ oppression,” and 
invited me to deal with the iniquities of 
Irish Boards of Guardians in giving 
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relief to evicted tenants, and daring to 
plant a labourer’s cottage on the sacred 
soil of the loyal minority. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman and his friends have 
never been able to forgive the Boards of 
Guardians since they were relieved of 
the domination of the exc officio members, 
the most effete and corrupt oligarchy 
that ever existed. I should be delighted 
to follow him into these matters; but I 
fear you, Sir, would think it wide of the 
mark. He also discussed the victims of 
owr oppression in Ireland. The only 
victims of our oppression I am acquainted 
with are the rack-renters, whom we have 
forced to disgorge two millions a year of 
dishonest rack-rents; and in that form of 
oppression we had this Tory Parliament 
and the Government for our accomplices, 
Let me remind the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that while this Debate was 
proceeding an English Judge and jury 
were appraising the value “of this talk 
about our victims. Did he ever hear of 


Mrs. Eliza O’Connor, of New Tipperary? 
She was one of the victims mourned 
over by the 7imes in large type, and for 
whom the Primrose dames appealed to 
the British public for subscriptions. The 
English jury having seen the lady apart 


from the glamour and the poetry of the 
Irish Loyai and Patriotic Union, and 
having heard the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, expressed their sense 
of the oppression practised upon 
this famous New Tipperary victim by 
awarding her one shilling damages, and 
the Lord Chief Justice of England ex- 
pressed his sense of the situation by not 
granting her expenses. But ail the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s remarks as to 
oppression were utterly irrelevant to the 
case of the County Councils, for under 
the Bill they would have rather less 
power than an Irish Board of Guardians. 
They could not give sixpence to an 
evicted tenant, or build a labourer’s cot- 
tage without the imprimatur of a Tory 
Standing Joint Committee. The masterly 
analysis of their powers under this Bill 
by the hon. Member for West Belfast 
remains unanswered and unanswerable ; 
his contention remains untouched, that 
in substance and in fact the only power 
the County Councils would have would 
be to mend roads that were mended 
before them. For my part, I can con- 
ceive no opportunity for the County 
Councils to practise oppression unless it 
is supposed that’ they would use the 
stones they got to mend the roads to 
VOL. IV. [FOURTH SERIES. | 
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throw at the heads of the loyal minority. 
The only oppression in connection with 
the County Council would be that which 
the Councils themselves would suffer. 
In power they will be beneath the level 
of a parish vestry, while in all the acts 
of their lives they will be liable to be 
tripped up and cuffed by Official 
Boards. Boards of Guardians were dis- 
solved for passing political resolutions, 
and these County Councils Will be 
swept away by a Judge of Assize for 
passing a resolution protesting against 
their own sufferings. The Attorney 
General for Ireland briefly invited 
us to reform the Bill in Committee. Our 
answer is, ‘“Reform it altogether.” The 
thing isa mockery and imposture in every 
part. Nobody believes in it, and nobody 
wants it, except possibly the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain), who still preserves a fond 
ness for the castles in the air which he 
built in his more sanguine days, and has 
the same interest in his plans as a maiden 
lady crossed in love has in a faded love 
letter. Weare told that it is not safe to 
give the majority in Ireland local self- 
government unless you keep cuffing and 
snubbing them, and that it is not safe to 
shake hands with an Irishman unless he 
is first handeuffed. That is a singular 
position to take up after six years of 
resolute Tory government. The First 
Lord of the Treasury led us to believe 
the other night at Manchester that he 
had brought us all to be as meek as mice 
in Ireland, and ‘that he was in a position 
to bid defiance to agitation in future. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman disavow 
the sentiment I attribute to him? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. BaLtrour, Manchester, 
E.): I do not recognise the words. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN : I cannot 
give the golden English eloquence of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but the view of the 
average Manchester man of the words of 
the right hon. Gentleman was that he was 
so far successful in Ireland that he could 
bid defiance to agitation in future. But 
with regard to local self-government for 
Ireland, in the words of Festus, “the 
opportune time has not yet arrived” for 
treating the Irish people as if they were 
ether than ticket-of-leave men under the 
surveillance of the police. With a Tory 
Government the opportune time will never 
arrive ; and those who are sitting here in 
the last years of the twentieth century— 
if Tory principles of government prevail 
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in Ireland in the meantime—will have 
some brave Mr. Balfour of the future 
standing up in the House and assuring 
the Commons of England that he has 
made a clean sweep of Irish disaffection, 
and is just on the eve of treating them 
as real citizens of the Empire ; but the 
opportune time has not yet arrived. 
If your theory is that we are a nation 
of thieves, rogues, and Hottentots, treat 
us as you would treat Hottentots—take 
away our votes and rule us from 


head-quarters by drum-head court- ! 


inartial, and take away the pretence of 
conciliating Irish national sentiment, 
and you will be doing as well as you are 
doing by this Bill. Hon, Members 
opposite taunt us with our little 
differences on minor points. We have 
our little differences like other people ; 
like the Orange Tory Party in Ulster. I 
ask hon. Members to look at home. It 
is the habit to talk of the loyal minority 
in Ireland as if it were a consolidated 
unity with interests and sympathies 
absolutely identical. There can be no 
more ridiculous mistake than that. The 
Grand Jurymen and Tory placemen, in 
whose interest this Bill is promoted, are 
only the minority of the loyal minority. I 
challenge contradiction when I say that so 
far as this Bill is concerned, and so far as 
every detail of the Irish Land Question is 
concerned, the interest and sympathies of 
the Protestant farmers, North as well as 
South, are with us ; and if they were left 
alone by outsiders—Scotchmen who have 
left their country for their country’s 
good, and English Prime Ministers who 
aie one moment haunting the lobbies of 
the Vatican with petitions for help, and 
the next flinging their horrid war brands 
among the Orange rowdies of Belfast— 
they would be still more with us. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman told 
us that Irishmen fight bitterly enough, 
but when the fight is over their instinct 
is to shake hands and be friends. 
That is so, and will be so, in Ulster. 
Five-sixths of the loyal minority are with 
us toa man on the questions of Local 
Government and compulsory purchase in 
Ulster, and I invite anybody who denies 
that to make them test questions at the 
Belfast Convention and see if their army 
will not desert them in regiments, leav- 
ing them nothing but General Officers 
and Prime Ministers. If the Govern- 
ment dream of passing this Bill—and 
a ntly they do not—they will be 
). William O’ Brien 
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simply doing for the thousandth time 
that stupid thing—foisting on Ireland 
what she does not want— instead uf doing 
the one wise thing they have never done 
or attempted to do, giving her what she 
does want, and what would content her, 
leaving you no poorer, but making her 
far richer. You cannot go to the country 
with a better epitome, a more com- 
pendious short catechism of the 
theory and doctrine of Tory govern- 
ment in TIreland than this Bill, 
with all its insolence and absurdities, 
I would not argue with the man who 
believes that such Bills as these are 
going to rid you of the Irish question. 
At the end of this Tory Parliament, just 
as at the beginning of it, Irish nation- 
ality confronts you, not weaker, but 
stronger and more irresistible. There is, 
I verily believe, at this moment no living 
force in all the politics of the world more 
widespread, more passionate, more beyond 
your power to weaken or destroy. In at- 
tempting to get rid of the Irish nation from 
our smal] island you have created other 
Irelands in Canada, the United States, and 
Australia, and have raised at least fifteen 
millions of [rishmen with a love for Ire- 
land and a passion for Lrish nationality, 
which you can no more destroy than you 
can destroy the green of the Lrish fields 
or the oxygen of the Irish air. These 
fifteen millions can be conciliated; they 
have already been conciliated to a most 
marvellous degree by the mere hope and 
promise of legislation of a different 
character from this Bill; and they are more 
ready, more eager, now than ever to take 
that conciliation completely, fully, and 
honestly to their heart’s core the monient 
it is translated into action ; but depend 
upon it you will never by coercion hurl 
from their hearts the instincts of irish 
nationality, and still less when you think 
of befooling them by a policy of 
shabby, insolent, illusory _half-mea- 
sures, such as the Bill now before us. 
So far as the motion for the Second 
Reading is concerned, I, for one, am 
perfectly and absolutely indifferent, be- 
cause I am fairly well assured that, 
whether this Bill be now read a second 
time or not, it will be kicked out with 
contempt by the constituencies before 
this day six months. 

(5.1.) Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBER- 
LAIN (Birmingham, W.): I propose, 
with the permission of the House, to 
enter upon a practical and business-like 
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examination of the provisions of this 
measure. In doing so, I am afraid that 
I shall make some demand upon the 

tience of the House, and that I shall 
be much more dull than the speaker who 
has immediately preceded me. I am 
afraid it is not possible for me to rise to 
the exalted level of his eloquence. I 
suppose when it was known that he 
would take part in this Debate it was 
expected that he would at once enter 
into competition with those Irish Mem- 
bers whe preceded him, in multiplying 
epithets of vituperation generally which 
have been heaped upon this unfortunate 
measure ; and certainly he has been quite 
as successful in that respect as any 
speaker who has preceded him. In the 
course of little more than half-an-hour 
he has said that this Biil is a shabby, 
insolent, and illusory half-measure, a 
mockery, an imposture, and a piece of 
insolence, a contemptible, ridiculous, 
and absolutely monstrous absurdity ; 
that it has been proved to be a 
practical joke, and that it is an 
affront and an insult, not merely to 
the Irish people, but to the Irish race to 
the extent of fifteen millions all over the 
worl; and, finally, that it is abounding 
in misehief. I confess I should be in- 
clined to pay more attention to these 
flowers of rhetoric if I did not know that 
it is “only Pretty Fanny’s way”; if I 
did not know that they strew the path of 
every proposal for reform in Ireland 
which has been made, not by this Go- 
verument only, but by every Govern- 
meut, and that similar language has 
been heard from the hon. Gentleman 
and from some of his colleagues in regard 
to every proposal for land reform, or for 
the reform of government in Ireland, 
which has been brought in either by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) or by the 
right hon. Gentleman on the other side ; 
and yet we have seen that after some, 
at any rate, of these Bills have been 
passed into law certain hon. Gentlemen 
claimed them as their charter of liberty 
for Ireland, after having abused them as 
being an insult and a mockery of the 
aspirations of the Irish people. But 
there is one thing, at all events, which I 
may say about the speech of the hon. 
Member. He has not given to the House, 
from first to last in his speech, one single 
piece of evidence, one single proof, that this 
Bill deserves all the vituperation which has 
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been lavished upon it. He has indulged 
in general criticism, consisting of abuse 
of everybody, chiefly of the Prime Mini- 
ster and of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone ; but the Bill he has left entirely 
alone. He has told us nothing about the 
reasons for the general description 
which he has given of it. Now, it is 
absolutely necessary that we should goa 
little more into detail; and let me say 
that it is the difficulty and the character- 
istic of all discussion upon questions of 
Local Government that it is extremely 
difficulty to distinguish what is detail 
from what is principle. Under these 
circumstances it is almost impossible to 
carry on the Second Reading discussion in 
the way in which Second Reading dis- 
cussions are usually carried on. I will 
give one illustration, in passing, of this. 
In opening the Debate upon the Second 
Reading Motion the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Belfast made a speech 
which I venture to say was one of con- 
spicuous ability, and above all of con- 
spicuous ingenuity. The hon. Member 
in the course of that speech was able to 
establish a case against the Bill unless it 
can be upset. Although the hon. Member 
criticised a great number of its provisions, 
he laid his chief indictment against that 
part of the Bill which provides, as he 
says, for the control of the proceedings of 
the County Council by the Standing 
Joint Committee, which would consist of 
a majority of landowners. Well, but the 
House knows that the Committee is to 
consist of seven representatives of the 
Grand Jury and seven representatives of 
the County Council. Everything depends 
upon who is to be Chairman. The 
Government propose a Chairman, who 
the hon. Member says would in every 
case take part with the Grand Jury, with 
the representatives of theGrand Jury; and 
therefore that was, so long as it was un- 
answered, a very strong point against the 
Bill. But the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland got up 
immediately afterwards, and said the 
Government were well aware that the 
proposal was open to an objection of that 
kind; but that their object was to 
obtain an absolutely impartial Chairman, 
and that they were thoroughly willing to 
consider any suggestion that might be 
made on that subject. My right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
reminds me that he made the same 
statement on the First Reading. The 
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Attorney General for Ireland said they 
would be willing in Committee to accept 
any Amendment that would carry out 
this object. Coming back to the 
Standing Joint Committee, I want to 
point out that it makes all the difference 
in the world, in regard to the criticism 
of the Bill, whether this Standing Joint 
Committee, which it is alleged is to have 
control of the County Council, is really 
to consist of a majority of landowners, 
or whether it is provided that if there 
should happen to be any difference of 
opinion between the representatives of 
the County Council and the representa- 
tives of the Grand Jury, it will be 
settled by a perfectly impartial arbi- 
trator. In the one case there would be 
a serious objection to the proposal ; in 
the other it would be altogether a dif- 
ferent matter. This particular point, 
therefore, shows how difficult it is, as I 
have said, to separate in a discussion on 
the Second Reading what is opposition to 
the principle of the Bill from what is really 
only a question of Amendment in Com- 
mittee. I will try, and I hope I may 
be successful, to extract what seems to 
me the principles of the Bill, difference 
of opinion upon which would justify a 
vote against the Second Reading. I 
say the first principle is that it is de- 
sirable to extend to Ireland Local 
Government, by which, of course, I mean 
Municipal County Government, based 
generally on the principles of the 
Scottish and English Acts. With 
regard to the question of principle, if 
any hon. Gentleman or right hon. 
Gentleman does not agree that it is 
desirable to do that, then of course he 
would be justified in voting against the 
Second Reading, and we shall be 
perfectly willing to take issue with him 
upon it. I do not think it is quite clear 
what is the position of right hon. 
Gentlemen in reference to this matter. 
In the First Reading discussion the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne announced the 
reception which he and his Party were 
prepared to give this Bill, and said this— 

“Our position is to welcome any measure 
which points in a liberal and conciliatory 
direction without compromising our opinion 
that reform of county bodies is hopelessly 
insufficient to meet the requirements of 


Ireland; but that this reform unless con- 
structed on an almost unattainable scale 
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In other words, the right hon. Gentle- 
man says they were prepared to welcome 
any measure which pointed in a liberal 
and conciliatory direction ; but the spirit 
in which they were prepared to welcome 
it was the spirit of their belief that it 
would be hopelessly insufficient to meet 
the demands of Ireland, and that unless 
it was conceived on an impossible scale 
it would be absolutely mischievous, be- 
cause it would increase the difficulty of 
government in Ireland. The other night 
my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce), speaking also on 
the subject of this Bill, said— 
“ The only reform that would ever succeed 
in Ireland, and which would bear the fruits of 
e and contentment, would be a reform 
enacted freely by Irishmen themseives for the 
free government of their own country.” 


If this expression of opinion represents 
the view of right hon. Gentlemen and 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House, then it is perfectly clear that 
they consider that any reform of Local 
Government in Ireland, unless it is ac- 
companied by Home Rule, would be 
positively mischievous; and, as I say, 
that is undoubtedly a question of prin- 
ciple which I, for one, should be very 
happy. indeed, to discuss with hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen, because the posi- 
tion which I understand the Unionist 
Party take on this matter is that reform 
of Local Government in Ireland 
is desirable on  its- own merits 
absolutely, without reference to the 
question of Home Rule. This proposal 
is not intended in any sense as a peculiar 
form of, or as a substitute for, Home 
Rule. It has nothing whatever to do- 
with Home Rule. Whether we have 
Home Rule or whether we do not, still 
we shall require an efficient and satis- 
factory system of Local Government in 
Ireland; and I say we concede this to 
the people of Ireland, because we believe 
it to be good for Ireland, because Local 
Government is afterall the most important 
concession which we can make to a people ; 
it is even more important than Parlia- 
mentary Government. Local Govern- 
ment has more to do with the happiness, 
the health, the comfort, and the welfare 
of the population than the greater part, 
at all events, of the business which is 
carried on in this House. For the poor 
especially it is of the greatest importance, 
because the character of their lives 





would increase the difficulties of government 
in Ireland.” 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
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them by the Local Government under 
whose control they live. Further, Local 
Government we believe has been proved 
to be in this country the best political 
education for the people ; and certainly 
it appears to us that Ireland stands 
rather in need of further political educa- 
tion. And then, lastly, we say it is a 
fair demand which has been made on the 
t of Ireland, and one which we 
clearly concede, that there should be 
opened up for Irishmen in Ireland an 
opportunity of gratifying what I may 
call their local ambition. For all these 
reasons, which, as I have said, have 
nothing whatever to do with Home Rule, 
we are anxious to see this Bill passed, 
and we believe it will have very consider- 
able beneficial effect in Ireland. The 
second question of principle, with regard 
to which I should be inclined to describe 
a difference of opinion as justifying the 
rejection of this Bill, is this, that the 
rant of these liberties in [reland must 
be accompanied by securities that they 
will not be abused. Well, [ should like 
to ask, is there a difference between the 
two sides upon that point? I want to 
know do right hon. Gentlemen on this 
side, who are going to vote against this 
Bill, say that no securities are necessary ? 
If so, they are extremely inconsistent, 
because most undoubtedly their whole 
previous course of action shows that, in 
their opinion, securities would be neces- 
sary, if the concession were ever to be 
made. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley) 
speaking at Newcastle said— 

“The second thing about which I have 
never concealed my opinion is that I, for one, 
will never be a party to placing a minority and 

property of a minority at the mercy of a 
majority, in case they should be inclined to 
deal lawlessly.” , 
That was said in 1886, and no Irish 
Member below the Gangway complained 
of that statement as an insult to the Irish 

ple. The right hon. Gentleman the 

ember for Newcastle contemplated as 
a possibility what every sensible and 
reasonable man must contemplate, that 
if Local Government is given to the 
Irish people these powers might be 
abused ; and he said he, for one, would be 
no party to placing the minority and the 
property of the minority in the hands 
of the majority. I do not want to 
multiply quotations; but again I say I 
take it for granted, until I hear to the 
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contrary, that the right hon. Gentleman 
and those he ordinarily acts with have 
not changed their opinions—that they 
believe securities are necessary, and, con- 
sequently, upon this point, at all events, 
there need be no difference of principle. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): I think you will find I was speak- 
ing on the subject of Home Rule. 


Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 
The right hon. Gentleman was speaking, 
on the occasion of the speech from which 
I have quoted, in reference to Home 
Rule; but it appears to me that the 
same principle applies exactly to 
Local Government. If the majority in 
a Home Rule Parliament would be likely 
to, or if it would be possible that they 
should, abuse their powers to the dis- 
advantage of the minority, 4 fortiori the 
members of a Local Government Body 
or a County Council may most probably 
fall into the same errors. But here is a 
statement which makes it still more clear. 
In June, 1886, referring to a plan for 
the extension of municipal and provincial 
administration such as this, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“Such plans unite the greatest means of 
mischiet with the smallest promise of bless- 
ing. 

That is consistent with the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman that no reform of 
Local Government is desirable unless it 
has been preceded or accompanied by 
Home Rule. Then he goes on to say— 


“They” (that is the plans for Local Govern- 
ment) “open a wide power for injustice on 
the part of the many to the few; it will in- 
crease the opportunities for intolerance of 
class and of religion.” 


Well, that is exactly what I say. There 
is no reason for thinking that it would be 
a necessary consequence, but a possible 


consequence; and I venture to think 
that if it would be admittedly a possible 
consequence, it will be admitted by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself that it 
ought to be provided against. The 
Government surely would be failing 
in its duty altogether if it did 
not take some security against this 
possible abuse. They have been warned 
by the rep esentatives of the Nationalist 
Party that they will abuse any conces- 
sion of the kind. United Ireland, at 
the time when it was the organ of a 
united Party, said— 
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“ We will unscrupulously use every position 
that we capture in Ireland as a Home Rule 
factor to drive the enemy unsparingly off the 
ground,” 

I do not say whether this threat would 
be carried out ; but I do say that there 
is the intention clearly expressed—the 
oppression which the hon. Member who 
preceded me said he could not under- 
stand is there clearly pointed out—the 
oppression of the minority, which should 
be absolutely driven off the ground. 
Now, I want to ask, is it agreed, or is it 
not agreed, that it is desirable to give 
Local Government—full, complete, and 
effective Local Government—to Ireland ; 
whether we are willing to give Home 
Rule or not? And, secondly, is it 

, or is it not agreed, that if we 
give full, complete, and effective Local 
Government, we should have some secu- 
rities that the powers would not be 
abused ? If it is so agreed. then, so far 
as I can see, there is no difference of 
principle; and there is no reason 
why hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
should not agree to the Second Reading 
of this Bill. There is only one other 


reason which, I should say, would justify 
a vote against the Second Reading of 


this Bill. It may be said, it has been 
said by some speakers, that although they 
are in favour of the extension of Local 
Government to Ireland upon British 
lines, this Bill does not fulfil its promise, 
and is not on British lines; and 
although they. consider safeguards are 
necessary, the particular safeguards 
which have been selected by the Govern- 
ment are so absolutely intolerable in 
their character that they are not even 
worthy of a moment's consideration or 
of amendment in Committee. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): Hear, 
hear ! 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 
Then we regard that as being a question 
of principle which divides us. Under 
these circumstances | will consider as 
briefly as I can whether this Bill is on 
British lines, and whether the safeguards 
are intolerable and unreasonable. I must 
say that I shall do so with much greater 
pleasure because I hope to convince the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby ; but I cannot help believing that, 
like the right hon. Gentleman’s  col- 
leagues, le is practically against the 
idea of Local Government at all, 


without, as [ have said, the previous ! 
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concession of Home Rule. I can weld 
understand what an outcry would fave 
been raised if we had proposed bodily to 
transfer either the English or the Scotch 
Act to Ireland. It would have been 
said—* Through your profound insolence 
and contempt for Irish opinion you have 
proposed to put in this Bill provisions 
which may be good enough for you, but 
which our intelligence absolutely re- 
jects.” But it was pretended, it was 
declared, that the Bill has been at alD 
events based upon the lines of this iegis- 
lation. As I am going to deal with the 
safeguards later, I shall consider first 
what I may call the enabling portions of 
the Bill, that is to say, those portions of 
the Bill which deal with the character 
of representation and with the transfer 
of functions. So far as the character of 
the franchise is concerned, practically 
every man paying rate, great or small in 
Ireland, will be entitled to an ejuab 
vote—one man one vote-—in dealing with 
these local affairs. There is precisely 
the same provision in the English and 
Scotch Acts. It is true that there are 
two new provisions, (“ Hear, hear!”) 
Very well, they are the only things you 
object to. There is the provision us to 
the cumulative vote. Iam not going to 
defend that. I am absolutely opposed 
to the cumulative vote. I believe it would 
only irritate the majority and offer no 
protection to the minority; and there- 
tore if this Bill gets into Committee I 
will support any Amendment, : whether 
moved by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, or any other hon. or 
right hon. Members, to cut out 
this cumulative vote provision. But no- 
body can pretend that the introduction 
of the cumulative vote into the Bill is a 
question of principle which would justify 
the language of the hon. Member who 
has just sat down or the rejection of the 
Bill on the Second Reading. Then as to 
the question of the illiterate vote. Now 
I speak I hope with modesty, and I ask 
Irish Members below the Gangway is 
this a matter of great importance? How 
many illiterate voters are there in Ire- 
land? I know there are a great number 
of people who claim to be illiterate voters, 
but nothing will make me believe that 
the illiterate voters can be so very 
numerous amongst a people so intelligent. 
You will say that their education is not 
so good as ours; but they had a goed 
system of education before we had ours, 
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and therefore I do not believe that the 
proportion of illiterate voters can really 
be so much greater than it is in England 
—and remember this is not a question of 
reading and writing, but that they are so 
illiterate that they cannot mark the 
ballot paper ; and I say that the number 
of illiterate voters cannot be a matter of 
consequence as regards the question of 
franchise. This Bill does not propose to 
disfranchise anyone. That is not its 
object. The Bill proposes to protect the 
voter from intimidation and to maintain 
the secrecy of the Ballot. Well, I 
repeat as regards the question of fran- 
chise that this is not, as I have shown, 
a serious matter. The franchise is as 
democratic, as complete, and as full as 
anything we have in England or Scotland. 
I now come to the transfer of functions. 
As regards the transfer of functions, will 
it be believed that with one exception, 
which I shall deal with directly, the 
transfer of functions is wider than it is 
either in England or Scotland? In the 


first place—I do not lay stress upon this, 
but it is a very important fact, that this 
Bill will give to the Irish people control 
not merely over the County Councils, 


but over District or Baronial Councils— 
a thing which we have been promised, 
but which England and Scotland have 
still to continue to wait for. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Longford, 
N.): What can they do? 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 
What can they do? Well, they can do 
what District Councils can do. I am 
not dealing now with the question of 
what they can do, but with the com- 
parison between this Bill and the English 
and Scotch Acts; and I say that in this 
respect-—though I do not lay very much 
stress upon it—the scheme is compara- 
tively wider and more liberal than that 
of the English and Scotch Acts. But 
that is not all. The County Councils in 
[reland, in the first place, can deal abso- 
lutely—with a slight exception which I 
shall refer'to later—with the whole of the 
annual expenditure ofthecounty. Thatis 

_ precisely the same power as exists in the 
English and Scotch Acts. The whole of 
the ordinary annual expenditure will be 
placed under the control of the majority 
of the ratepayers. Not only so, but 
these bodies are to be given certain 
powers which are not possessed by either 
the English or Scotch County Councils, 
such as the care of woods and forests, 
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the administration of the Factory Act., 
and what is of the very greatest impor- 
tance, the control of the sanitary legis- 
lation. It is alleged that an exception 
has been made in the case of the control 
of the police, because it is said the County 
Councils will not have control over the 
police; but the County Councils iu 
England cannot control the police. The 
control over the police is given to tle 
eoint Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Not 
altogether. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN : 
Yes; practically the control and _re- 
sponsibility of the police is given to the 
Joint Committee. In London, where 
there is a great Local Body, we know that 
the control over the police is retained | v 
the Imperial Government. Well, what 
happened in the Home Rule Bill ¢ 
Even in the Home Rule Bill of 1886 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian thought it necessary to 
reserve the control of the police, 
at all events for atime. If he thought 
it necessary in a Bill of that kind to 
withhold the control of the police from 
such an important body as the Iri-u 
Parliament, @ fortiori, there is some 
ground for withholding it at the present 
time, at all events, from the County 
Conncil. But my point is that, contrasted 
with English and Scotch Local Govern- 
ment, there is not so much difference. In 
neither is the control of the police given 
tothe popular authority. But it would 
be a monstrous absurdity to reject a Bill 
which transfers fully and completely 
every function which is at present per- 
formed by a selected local body to a 
popular Democratic representative body, 
because the Act which makes this great 
concession and change does not at the 
same time transfer to the popular body 
a power which never has been enjoyed 
by any selected body in Ireland up to 
the present time. It would be to make 
an entirely new departure, and whatever 
there may be to say for it, clearly this 
is not the time, and clearly a fact which 
ix not germane to the immediate ques- 
tion which we have under consideration, 
should not be imported into the Debate, 
in order to constitute a case of objection 
to the Second Reading of the Bill. I 
say, then, that, so far as the transfer of 
functions go, they are sufticiently com- 
plete, and they may even be described as 
being fuller than those which are 
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enjoyed by England and Scotland. I 
come, however, to the safeguards which 
have been proposed. Now, I have said 
I assume that it will be admitted in all 
parts of the House that it is reasonable 
and right that some kind of securities 
should be provided. All we have to 
consider is whether these securities 
are entirely unreasonable—so un. 
reasonable that it is not worth 
while, it is not even right and 
proper to consider them in Committee. 
Now the first remark I have to make is 
that all these securities are potential 
securities. The actual effect of them 
will, in practice, I believe, be almost nil, 
and almost insignificant. They are not 
conditions which guard the use of these 
powers, but they are precautions which 
are only to come into play if the powers 
are abused. If the Irish County 
Councils elected under this Bill will 
earry out their duties, as I hope and 
believe the vast majority of them will, 
with the spirit with which similar duties 
are carried out in County Councils and 
Town Councils in England and Scotland, 
these precautions, will hardly ever come 
into play at all. Now, what are the 
precautions ? In the first place there is 
the clause to which so much objection 
has been taken for the arraignment of a 
Council in case it is guilty of corruption, 
of malversation, or of oppression. That 
is a clause which has been described 
agiin and again as an insult to the Irish 
people. Where does the insult lie? 
Does it lie in supposing that possibly one 
of these bodies at some time or another 
may be guilty of malversation, of corrup- 
tion, or of oppression ? Such things have 
been known before with popular repre- 
sentative bodies in England and in 
Scotland. They have been known in 
Ireland. During the administration of 
Lord Spencer and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bridgeton (Sir G. 
Trevelyan) ten Boards of Guardians weie 
suppressed. I suppose the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bridgeton will 
not say they were wrongly suppressed ; 
“pressing them. I suppose he suppressed 
them either because they were corrupt or 
because they were oppressive. I ask 
him to say, if he did not suppress them 
because they were corrupt and oppressive, 
why did he suppress them? Does he 
think now they ought not to have been 
suppressed? I have no doubt whatever 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
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that they were rightly suppressed. If 
Boards of Guardians have been rightly 
suppressed, why may not a case arise in 
which 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Why 
have you not got it in England ? 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN : 
The hon. and learned Gentleman is in 
too great a hurry. I hope he will let me 
pursue my argument, and in due course 
I will tell him what we have in England. 
Where is the insult, where would there 
be any greater insult, in suppressing 
County Councils than in suppressing 
Boards of Guardians? As far as I have 
heard up to the present time, it has never 
been considered an insulting or an offen- 
sive act to the Irish people that in these 
exceptional cases some of these Boards of 
Guardians have been suppressed. If it 
is admitted that an abuse of this kind 
against which the clause is intended to 
be a safeguard might take place then 
there is no question of principle, and the 
only question is as to the method. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Bryce) said the other night that his 
objection, as I understood him, was «ot 
to some safeguard, but it was to the safe- 
guard adopted. He said, “‘ Why do not 
you remain content with the general law 
of the land; why do you introduce a 
novel and exceptional mode of proce- 
dure?” I think that is a question fairly 
open to argument. But what is the 
general law of the land? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman asked me what 
happens in England. In England every 
Local Authority—Town Council and 
County Council—is amenable to a Cowt 
of Law for its acts. I will take as an 
instance the Municipal Act of 1882-- 
only passed ten years ago. There isa 
clause in that Act which is quoted from a 
similar clause in the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1835— 

“ Every Order of the Council for the pay- 
ment of money out of the Borough Fund may 


be removed into the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice by writ of 


I suppose he had good reason for sup- | coerars 0 ety Se Sane ay ey 


disallowed or confirmed, with or without costs, 
according to the judgment and discretion of 
the Committee.” 

In England there is a provision which 
gives a Court of Law the right to have 
arraigned before it any act of a Town 
Council involving the payment of money, 
and to decide, absolutely at its own 
judgment and discretion, whether that 
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. payment shall be disallowed or confirmed 
‘partially or in whole. Now, I goa step 
further. Supposing that the Court 
having done that—and there are cases 
in which this clause has been resorted to 
—supposing the Court decide that the 
_action of the Town Council has been 
improper, that the expenditure has been 
illegal and corrupt, and thereupon asks 
that the resolution shall be rescinded ; 
and suppose then that the Council is re- 
-calcitrant and refuses to obey, what 
happens then? The Council goes to 
gaol. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Morley) prefer that method? Does he 
prefer that the Irish County Council, 
when it performs an act of corruption or 
.oppression, shall go to gaol? Does he 
think this a less insulting provision 
than the provision of this Bill which 
merely says that the services of the 
Council shall politely be dispensed 


with? All I can say is, if that is the only 
difference between us, I do not see why 
we should not come te an agreement. 
I confess I am not so much enamoured 
of this clause, which brings in the two 
Judges, as not to be perfectly willing to 


substitute a clause which would, in the 
-<ircumstances named, send the Irish 
County Councils to gaol, if they prefer 
that, for the clause that would make 
them give up their position as Councillors. 
‘The objection really seems to be a very 
curious one, because it is an objection to 
_ the intervention of a judicial tribunal. 1 
have shown that so far as the interven- 
tion of a judicial tribunal is concerned 
the same thing is done, although, per- 
haps, by a rather different method, in 
England and Scotland as is proposed for 
Ireland ; and if the method adopted in 
England is preferred I really do not see 
there is any sufficient importance at- 
tached, either on the Government Bench 
or anywhere else in this House, to this 
clause to prevent the objection being met 
#8 hon. Members may desire. The hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
left this clause alone, and I think he was 
_very wise. He said he would not deal 
‘with it because it was too absurd. I 
-have never known anything so absurd 
. that the hon. Member has not been per- 
fectly willing to deal with it in this 
House if he saw his opportunity. I am 
perfectly satisfied that, if his objection 
Were so strong as he wished the House to 
“Suppose, his speech would have been 
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lengthene:l by at least an hour by an ex- 
haustive examination of this clause and 
a most complete exposition of its entire 
folly. 

Mr. SEXTON: I did say that this 
clause put into the hands of two 
Judges the power to deal with 
matters not of crime, but of prejudice 
and of opinion, and the power to dis- 
franchise electors. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN : I 
admit I do not follow the hon. Member, 
because the offences to be brought before 
the Court are offences of corruption. 

Mr. SEXTON : And oppression. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN : 
Yes, I know; but let us deal with them 
separately. There is no difficulty about 
corruption. Then there isthe offence of 
malversation. Again, I say, there is no 
difficulty. Oppression, the hon. Mem- 
ber says, there also is; and the whole 
objection is to that word. It is for a 
lawyer to define that, if it is not defined ; 
but if the difficulty of the hon, 
Member is that oppression is not 
defined, nothing can be easier than 
to put a definition in the Bill. 
(Cheers.) Is the fact that hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway, and apparently 
hon. Members above the Gangway, do 
not understand what the legal view 
of oppression is, a justification for 
voting against the Second Reading of 
this Bill, when, as I have said, they 
may be perfectly certain that a 
majority of the House would be per- 
fectly willing to insert any satisfactory 
definition which may be proposed from this 
side? My point with regard to this clause 
is, that some security of the kind is abso- 
lutely necessary ; that this is 2 provision 
which is less stringent than the practice 
in Ireland and in Scotland, and that if 
the practice of England and of Scotland 
is preferred, there is no earthly reason 
why it should not be substituted. Now 
I come to what the hon. Member for 
West Belfast attaches the greatest im- 
portance to—I mean the functions of the 
Standing Joint Committee. The hon. 
Member described his conclusions in a 
sentence when he said that the County 
Council would be “the drudge, the 
scullion, and the serf” of the Standing 
Joint Committee, which would be a 
Committee, so far as its majority was 
concerned, of landowers, and that con- 
sequently the County Council would in 
almost every act of its existence, except 
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in breaking stones or the destruction of 
dangerous: insects, be at the mercy of a 
Committee of landlords. I was very 
much surprised, I admit, by his speech. 
I have since examined the Bill most 
carefully. I have taken pains, by inquiry 
of those with knowledge of municipal 
practices and law, to ascertain what will 
be the effect of the Bill; and I say, with- 
out hesitation, that the statement of the 
hon. Member is a gross caricature. Let 
us see. In the first place the Govern- 
meut have already told us that they will 
accept an impartial Chairman. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Cecil 
Roche. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN : 
Who is he? No, that kind of inter- 
jection is really not argument. Surely 
it must be possible—I do not know— 
to find an impartial man in Ireland; but 
if the wit and intelligence of hon. Members 
below the Gangway can find an impartial 
man who would be fitted to be the 
‘ chairman of a body like this, we know 
that, in principle at all events, there 
would be no objection on the part of the 
Government. We have that assurance 
from them. Therefore, in dealing with 
this thing, it is nonsense to argue as if it 
were a majority of landlords we have 
to do. Supposing the members of 
the Committee were divided and their 
interests were divided; we are deal- 
ing with a body in which the balance 
will be held by someone who, ex 
hypothesi, is to be impartial. But in 
the second place it does not appear to me 
that the representatives of the Grand 
Jury can fairly be described as land- 
owners. They may be, but they may 
not; as a matter of fact, as I 
understand it, they are intended 
to represent, not landowners as such, 
but the largest payers of cess. They 
may be occupiers, and I believe, in a 
great number of cases, are. (“ No!”) 
At all events, the hon. Member for West 
Belfast, in piling up his objections to this 
clause, told us that the landowners did 
not pay the cess, and therefore this con- 
trol of landowners who did not pay cess 
would be exercised over the conclusions 
of the representatives of the ratepayers 
who did pay. But if the landowners do 
not pay, then they will not be the repre- 
sentatives of the Grand Jury in this 
case, because they would not be the 
largest cesspayers or the representatives 
of the largest cesspayers. 

An hon. Memser: They are now. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
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Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 
No; the representatives of the Grand 
Jury will act on this Committee as the 
representatives of the largest cesspayers, 
Does this House consider, I should like 
to know, no special protection is due in 
Ireland to the largest cesspayers? The 
state of things in Ireland is altogether 
exceptional, and, as far as I know, has 
no parallel in this country. Speaking 
generally, all over Ireland five per cent. 
of the cesspayers pay fifty per cent. of 
the cess. Now that is a most extraor- 
dinary state of things. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Where 
did you get that ? 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN : 
Never mind where I got it. I assert it, 
and if the hon. Member would like par- 
ticulars for any county or barony in 
Ireland I will give them. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Give us 
one case. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN : 
The hon. and learned Gentleman is so 
extremely moderate that I must gratify 
him. I will take a case at haphazard 
from any page of this Return. Shall 
it be the second or the third, or which 
will he choose? I will take one on 
chance. Here it is: Province of 
Leinster, Queen's County, Barony Clan- 
mallagh, five per cent. of the ratepayers 
pay 57°3 of the cess. Barony of Clan- 
donagh, 5°6 of the ratepayers pay 49:7 
of the cess, and so on. I believe, with 
Fone exception, in the County of Meath, 
where the circumstances are peculiar 
owing to the largeness and the fewness 
of cesspayers, the same result will be found 
all over Ireland—in many cases much 


more extraordinary than I have given. In. 


one case two per cent. of the ratepayers pay 
50 per cent. of the cess. This is my 
point—as reasonable men do we think 
that no special consideration whatever 1s 
due to persons who, being very few in 
number, pay so large a proportion of the 
total rates? Is there no danger that, 
unless some protection is given to them, 
there may be an inclination on the part 
of the majority to spend money which is 
to a large extent not theirs but that of 
the minority for purposes which really 
are hardly justifiable? If any considera 
tion whatever is to be shown to those 


large cesspayers it is almost impossible to 
give it in a form less considerable or 
more insignificant than that which is 
contained in this Bill. Now I take issue 





directly with the hon. Member for West 
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Belfast. Here is one point to which the 
hon. Member who sat down last has not 
made the slightest reply, although it cuts 
almost the whole ground from under the 
feet of the hon. Member for West Belfast. 
The County Councils have contrel over 
the whole annual expenditure in a 
county, and that amounts to 97 per 
cent. of the whole. They are absolutely 
uncontrolled by the Standing Joint 
Committee with regard to 97 per cent. 
of their expenditure; and the only 
expenditure over which the Standing 
Joint Committee—of which we are told 
that the County Council is to be “the 
drudge and the scullion and the serf”— 
is to have any control is three per cent. 
Was ever such an extracrdinary argu- 
ment based upon such a slender founda- 
tion? But that is not all. In its main 
features there is something similar in our 
English and Scotch legislation. What is 
the fact in England and Scotland, where 
the case is not nearly so strong? In 
Scotland I believe there is a Joint Com- 
mittee, with functions almost identical 
with those of the Irish Committee. As 
regards England, every loan, or every 
application for a loan for capital expendi- 
ture, has to receive the assent of a 
Gevernment Department, the Local 
Government Board, and that assent 
is only given after the holding of a local 
inquiry. Therefore, as between Scotland 
and Ireland, there is identity in the two 
systems ; and as between England and 
Ireland the object is the same, although 
the method is different. For my part, 
[am bound to say that I think I 
should prefer the system of the Joint 
Committee to the present English 
system, which forces us to have recourse 
to the Local Government Board, or, in 
the case of a Town Council, occasionally 
to the Home Office or to the Treasury. 
But the main point is that some protec- 
tion is afforded to large ratepayers that 
their interests, and, above all; their 
future interests, shall not be pledged and 
mortgaged without some chance of 
appeal from the County or Town 
Council. The same remark applies to 
the provision which requires the consent 
of the Joint Committee to the opposition 

against Parliamentary Bills. I 
do not know how this is in Scotland. 
I suppose that there it is controlled by 
the Standing Joint Committee. But in 
England a Town or County Council has 
to get the authority of the Local Govern- 
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ment Board. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast made on this point an ex- 
traordinary statement which struck me 
at the time. I was almost aghast at the 
idea that the Bill should contain such 
provisions as he represented. He said 
that the control of all litigation was 
given to the Standing Committee, so 
that even a County Council could not 
even prosecute a man for a nuisance 
without asking the consent of this body. 
Of course a state of things of that kind 
would be perfectly ridiculous, and would 
make the Bill so cumbrous as to be un- 
workable. But nothing of the kind is 
contained in the Bill. This provision 
does not apply to what may be called 
ordinary prosecutions or litigation. The 
County Council will have those general 
powers under which they will be able to 
take all steps necessary to enforce’ the 
Public Health Act, the Artizans’ Dwel- 
lings Act, and all the other Acts under 
which it has control ; and the only object 
of this section —which the Government, 
I would suggest, may cut out if there is 
no objection —is enabling ; that is to give 
power to the County Council, if they get 
the assent of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee, to promote exceptional and ex- 
traordinary litigation. 

Mr. SEXTON: There is nothing 
in the section about extraordinary or 
exceptional litigation. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN : 
No ; but I have taken the best possible 
advice on this subject—I have gone to 
the highest authority on Municipal Law 
—and I am assured that as that clause 
stands there is no doubt whatever that 
the County Council have full powers for 
all ordinary litigation connected with 
the carrying out of the Acts entrusted to 
their charge. There is another point 
taken by the hon. Member. He said— 
and the hon. Member for North-East 
Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) repeated the 
statement —that the County Council 
would be unable to appoint or to remove 
the smallest officer without the consent 
of the Standing Joint Committee. Why, 
what is the real state of the case? 
Clause 52 deals with this subject, and 
says—if the hon. Member does not 
understand it, any lawyer will tell 
him this is its construction—that at the 
outset the County Council shall prepare 
a scheme showing the number of officers 
they want to employ, their functions, 
and their salaries, but not their persons. 
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When that scheme has been approved, 
then the County Council has absolute 
power over the patronage. No one can 
say one word as to the choice of the 
persons ; and the list of patronage is 
wide enough to gladden the soul even of 
an Irish Member. And then the hon. 
Member says that the County Council 
cannot dismiss these officers after they 
are once appointed. With the exception 
of two officers, for whom there is much 
to be said for the protection of their 
offices and the safeguarding of their 
positions—-the county secretary and the 
county surveyor—Sub-section 8 of Clause 
52 says they may appoint, dismiss, and I 
think reduce, any single one of their 
officers. They have as absolute power 
as any County Council in England, and 
the whole case of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast is based upon an entire 
.misconception and an entire misreading 
ot the effect of this clause. Under 
these circumstances the power of this 
Standing Joint Committee is so ex- 
‘tremely limited and so extremely in- 
significant that I do not very much 
wonder that the hon, Member for South 
Antrim said that if the Bill got into 
Committee he should wish to extend it. 
I beg to impress this upon my hon. 
Friends, that the power of the Standing 
Joint Committee is confined to a power 
over three per cent. of the actual expen- 
diture, and that the whole object of this 
clause, the whole advantage of this pre- 
caution, is not to give control over what I 
have called the ordinary work of County 
Council, but to prevent the possibility, 
which everyone must admit to be a pos- 
. sibility, of a County Council either 
through folly or perhaps deliberate in- 
tention, engaging in large capital expen- 
diture in which the interests of future 
ratepayers would be mortgaged and 
seriously interfered with. I must apolo- 
gise to the House for having detained 
itso long. My examination has been 
necessarily one somewhat of detail, but 
I have been obliged to go into detail in 
order to follow the arguments, as I 
have endeavoured to do, of hon. 
Members from Ireland. Now I assert it is 
impossible any reasonable man can main- 
tain that, if the statement which I have 
made as to the effect of this provision is 
correct, it constitutes anything offensive 
or insulting to the people of Ireland. 
_No, Sir, the real objection to this pro- 
vision is that hon. Members below the 
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Gangway think that it will be effective, 
United Ireland two or three years ago 
said that the grant of Local Government 
to Ireland by the British Government 
would “sell the pass ” as effectually as a 
Home Rule Parliament. Now this Bill 
does not seli the pass, and that is the 
great fault of it in the eyes of the Irish 
Members. I feel that the opposition to 
this measure is an electioneering opposi- 
tion. It is all very well for hon. Gentle- 
men to come here and say that they 
regard Home Rule as the only remedy 
for the grievances of Ireland. It is all 
very well for them to object to the 
removal of any one of these grievances 
by any means whatever. The fewer 
grievances there are the less will be the 
demand for Home Rule. I doubt 
whether the people of Ireland share the 
well-simulated indignation of certain of 
their representatives with regard to the 
Bill. I am certain that the people of 
Ulster do not, and they deserve some 
consideration. They say indeed that 
they would welcome the Bill. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): A 
section of them. 


Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
Well, a section which represents the 
majority of the people of Ulster. The 
representatives of that section come here 
and say that their constituents would 
welcome ii, and I do not think that the 
constituents of the hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway are so indignant as 
they are represented to be. I believe 
that if this Bill were passed they would 
make a good use of it—that they would 
rejoice in the new liberty that would be 
conferred upon them ; that in the great 
majority of instances, at any rate, the 
same results would follow which have 
followed the granting of a similar 
measure for England and Scotland ; and 
that the whole of the people of Ireland 
would take a far greater interest in their 
local affairs. It may be impossible to 
carry this Bill through Committee in a 
Session like the present, but it would 
not be at all impossible if hon. Members 
would imitate the spirit of the hon. 
Member for North East Cork, who said 
he would like it to be passed even with- 
out discussion. 


Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN: If you 
will give us the Dissolution. Will 
you ? 
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Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: I 
am not in a position to answer that 
question, but I say this: I think it is 
a most liberal offer, and J call the express 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
toit. If I were sitting ou those Benches 
and in a position of authority, I should 
say without hesitation, “ I will close with 
the hon. Member. Give us this Bill 
without discussion or with such dis- 
cussion as is reasonable and fair, and we 
will give you a Dissolution immediately.” 
Iam sure the Government would like to 
know how far the views of the hon. 
Member are shared by other hon. 
Members below the Gangway. In the 
meantime I say that the production of 
this Bill is a fulfilment of the pledges of 
the-‘Unionist Government, and that it 
enables us to point out to the people of 
this country that the greatest obstacles 
against progress in Ireland are the 
Home Kule policy and the Home Rule 
Party. 

(6.5.) Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY 
(Longford, N.): I think I have heard 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down a hundred times 
before. I have never heard him make any 
but that speech on any capital measure 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to Ireland, What hap- 
pens is this. The Government bring 
in a Bill. Its proposals are attacked, 
and the Government get into distress, 
and then of course “a friend in need 
is a friend indeed.” The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham gets upand makes his speech. I 
heard him make a speech on the 
Coercion Bill of 1887 in almost 
identical terms, and also on the Par- 
nell Commission Bill of 1888. This 
is his stock speech, and whenever 
the Government want such a speech 
I think I could make it for them. The 
right hon. Gentleman first says, of 
course, that there are one or two points 
on which he is bound to differ from the 
Government, and then he proceeds to 
develop the Bill. He trots out the horse 
and shows you his beauties. ‘It is 
true,” he says, “ that fhe horse has cer- 
tain vices,” and this, that and the other ; 
“but are you going to refuse to purchase 
the animal because of such small vices, 
which can be taken out of him by a littlé 
exercise?” He afterwards says that if 
hon. Members will bring forward a 
temperate Amendment he will support 
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it in Committee, but when the time 
comes for the Amendment to be brought 
forward, where is the right hon. Gentle- 
man? I remember on the Parnell Com- 
mission Bill there was some proposal to 
define the charges and allegations, 
Where was the right hon. Gentleman? I 
think ke was at Washington on that occa- 
sion. It invariably happens that he has 
sufficient Radicalism left in him to con- 
demn some obnoxious points in the 
measure, and he says that he will vote 
for their removal, but they are not re- 
moved, and the Bill ultimately passes 
into law with the benediction of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Then, again, he 
is always modest with regard to his 
knowledge of the subject. He has 
always some Hurlbert to whom he re- 
fers as his authority. You remember that 
Hurlbert was his great authority five 
years ago with regard to the Constitution 
of West Virginia when he recommended 
its adoption for Ireland. He has gone 
to the highest authority on this occasion,. 
the hon. Member for South Antrim 
(Mr. Macartney). The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, with respect to the “ put-them- 
in-the-dock ” clause, “ If you will accept 
for Ireland what already exists in Eng- 
land I shall be glad to support as an 
alternative that the power of certiorari be 
given in the case of Ireland.” But 
will the House believe it ?—the power of 
certiorari already exists in that country 
with regard to the Grand Jury system, 
and it is continued in this Bill. There- 
fore, he would give us what we have 
already. I do not know why the right 
hon. Gentleman always resorts to the 
enemies of the Lrish people for his infor- 
mation. He goes to his, Hurlberts and 
his Macartneys to back him up, instead 
of to those who are most intimately ac- 
quainted with the subject. The accuracy 
of almost every proposition in his speech 
traversing the arguments of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast I deny. In the 
first place I would ask—why should there 
be a Standing Committee at all for 
Ireland? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham said it 
was necessary, because five per cent. of 
the ratepayers in Ireland pay fifty-seven. 
per cent. of the rates. He assumes that 
it is the landlord who pays the rates, but. 
it is not ; and it is not the five per cent. 
of the ratepayers who would be repre- 
sented on that Committee. Land farm- 
ing in Ireland is such a profitable business 
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that the landlords hold no land of their 
own—they let it out amongst their 
tenants. They pay no cess except for 
the land in their own hands, and, speaking 
generally, I say that the Standing Com- 
mittee would no more represent the 
ratepayers of Ireland than would the 
Council of the Mikado of Japan. Now, 
I have never taken a strong view with 
regard to minority representation in 
Ireland. So far from being opposed to 
it, I have always been anxious for such 
representation ; but it is not fair repre- 
sentation they want—it is absolute power, 
and unless they get it they take no 
interest in the working of local affairs. 
I should be delighted, in fact, if a 
scheme could be provided whereby 
the minority could be properly repre- 
sented. But we have to deal with the 
Government plan, which is one to per- 
petuate the Grand Jury system; and I 
say that no plan will be satisfactory that 
does not give some elective body the 
power of dealing with the question of 
malicious injury. Why did not the right 
hon. Gentleman deal with it ? I contend 
that the Tory Party were more liberal in 
this respect in 1878 and 1879, when 
they were an undiluted Party, than they 
are now, when they have the support of 
the Unionists and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham. 
It is true that in the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Isle of Thanet there was no distinct 
principle of election, but he allowed in it 
half the Grand Jury to be drawn from 
the elected representatives of the Boards 
of Guardians, and it gave to these 
elected bodies, among many other powers, 
that of dealing with the question of 
malicious injury, Since then, it is true, 
the Grand Jury have had additional 
powers given to them. But now the 
Government propose to allow only the 
Joint Committee to deal with capital 
expend:ture. Therefore I say that I 
infinitely prefer the Bill of 1878 to this 
Bill. I would now ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham why has the subject of malicious 
injuries, which is connected with the 
reform of the Grand Jury system, been 
omitted from this Bill? Does he not 
know that at every Assize that which 
creates most gall in the public mind is 
the mode in which the Grand Jury deal 
with the question of malicious injury ? 
Yet, the right hon. Gentleman has 
Mr. Timothy Healy 
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ignored this point altogether. No Local 
Government Bill will be of any value for 
Ireland unless this question is fully and 
adequately dealt with. None but the 
Tory Party would propose to continue 
such an anachronism as that of the 
Grand Jury system in Ireland. It isa 
system which is rotten from top to 
bottom. I say abolish the Grand Jury 
system for all purposes. There is no 
need now for the finding of true bills. 
The Attorney General well knows that 
no prisoner will be in the least injured 
by the abolition of such a system of 
indictment. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham has 
said that the Grand Jury represent the 
higher ratepayers. I say they represent 
no one. He takes the point that in 
Scotland the Commissioners of Supply 
are analogous to the Grand Jury in 
this case. Yes, but in Scotland the land- 
lord pays nearly the whole of the cess, so 
that in Scotland it is right that the Com- 
missioners of Supply should continue to 
have the chief representation and control. 
There is practically no way of impeaching 
the Grand Jury in Ireland. There is no 
satisfactory way of challenging it so far 
as I know. It consists of twenty-three 
men whom the Sheriff may choose to put 
upon it. He may select twenty-three 
men from the butler’s hall ; twenty-three 
coalheavers from the quay; or even 
twenty-three paupers from the workhouse 
or twenty-three lunatics from the nearest 
asylum. I say therefore that they re- 
present nobody but the Sheriff. These 
twenty-three men are put upon the jury 
for the purpose of counterpoising the 
elected representatives of the people. Is 
that the case in Scotland? There the 
Commissioners of Supply have an historic 
reason for their existence, and they 
represent the people who pay most of 
the rates. The landlord there pays half— 
I am told that he pays nearly the whole. 
But in Ireland the Grand Jury neither 
represent the higher ratepayers nor the 
minority—only the Sheriff. Suppose that 
to-morrow the Liberal Party come into 
power and appoint a succession of 
Attorney Generals as Judges. Supposing 
they do not take the view of the loyalist 
minority, but appoint popular Sheriffs. 
These Sheriffs might appoint twenty- 
three members of the Local League or 
Federation, and where would then be the 
protection of the loyal minority? If you 
want to protect the higher ratepayers 
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or the loyal minority you should give 
them some independent mode of election. 
The right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham said that Local Government 
was more important to the Irish people 
than Home Rule. He said it affected 
the condition of the poor, and enabled the 
poor man to get some kind of decent 

vernment, and also enabled local poli- 
ticians to obtain reasonable training in 
polities that would, I suppose, enable 
them to compete with the giant intellects 
sent here from Birmingham. We have 
not found that we were not a match for 
those on the Treasury Bench with whom 
we have had to deal, though we have not 
had the advantage of being Mayors or 
Aldermen of Birmingham. No doubt it is 
desirable that the Irish people should 
have more training in local affairs 
than they have hitherto had, but 
does this* Bill give it to them? I 
anticipated that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would, in recommending this 


nostrum to the Irish people, have told us 
how it would benefit the poor man. The 
main things that are wanted in Ireland 
are the very matters this Bill does not 
touch. We want some system for the 
improvement of agriculture, some sys- 


tem of forestry, some system-to improve 
the breeds of cattle and poultry, some sys- 
tem for draining and improving the land, 
and some system dealing with the sub- 
ject of labourers’ dwellings. Does this 
Bill deal with those matters? Does it 
sweeten the life of the poor man in 
Ireland? Nothingof the kind. Itisa 
purely artificial Bill, and its operation in 
this connection is confined to the 
breaking of stones, which my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sexton) referred to. 
Those grievances which go to men’s 
hearts, you are wholly unable to deal 
with in this Bill, so far as the 
elective principle is concerned. An 
impartial man has to be found who will 
hold the scales as between the Grand 
Jury and the representatives of the 
people. It is not, however, only one 
impartial man that you will have to find. 
Diogenes will have to look for thirty-two 
of them. No doubt we might find one 
impartial man. I could find one in this 
House; he is sent here from Birmingham. 
Men of his calibre are exactly what we 
want in Ireland, if we could only get 
them. But unfortunately the country 
does not breed them. Our country 
~—whether in the Orange districts or in 
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the Nationalist districts—Providence 
seems to have sterilised in the matter 
of producing impartial men of this kind. 
But we want thirty-two of them. We 
have eighty Resident Magistrates, and we 
know that they are all impartial men. 
We know the first Lord of the Treasury 
has fought many a sturdy battle in this 
House for their impartiality. It would 
give the House an idea of the way the 
Government propose to get impartial 
men if I tell the Heusea story. The 
Government have got one official in 
Ireland whom everybody respects, Sir 
Thomas Brady, the Fishery Commis- 
sioner. His whole life has been devoted 
to the interests of the poor, and of the 
poorest class of the poor—the seafaring 
class—and to trying to improve their 
lives and trying to procure for them 
better boats. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Hear, hear ! 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Johnston) was his 
colleague, and unfortunately in an 
evil hour I got him removed from 
his post, which I have infinitely regretted 
from that hour to this moment. Sir 
Thomas Brady had the misfortune to be 
over sixty-five years of age, and because 
he was a popular man with the people, 
hardworking, devoting his days and his 
nights to the service of the poor men, he 
was not exempted from the sixty-five 
years’ rule, as were a number of 
old Tory fogies whom the people 
hated and despised. Why was he 
not exempted? Because the Govern- 
ment wanted to give away the job. 
And remember this fishery question will 
be one of the questions we shall like the 
Maritime County Council to deal with. 
To whom was it proposed to give this 
position? To the most odious man 
within the four seas of Ireland, Mr. 
Cecil Roche. These are the impartial 
men for whom the jobs of presiding over 
the County Councils are to be found 
under this Act. Why does not our 
Birmingham Diogenes give us some idea 
of where the thirty-two impartial men 
are to be found? From what sect, from 
what class of the community are they to 
be drawn? I believe we did have one 
Resident Magistrate in Ireland from Bir- 
mingham. He was appointed by the 
late Mr. Forster, and I believe he was a 
Police Commissioner who had been dis- 


missed, or some dismissed official from 
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Birmingham. At any rate, will anybody 
tell me where these thirty-two men 
are to be found? The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Chamberlain) tells 
us that he will support us if we find 
them. It is not our business to find 
them. What we say is this. The 
choice should be with the impartial people 
at large, and it is the duty of the people 
to have their likes and dislikes. The 
people of Birmingham like the right 
hon. Gentleman; the people of Connaught 
do not. Let the people make their own 
choice. Let the people of Birmingham 
choose the right hon. Gentleman, and 
let the unenlightened people of Longford 
choose men like myself; and therein I 
maintain you have the only safety for 
working human institutions. Why do not 
Englishmen find out the necessity of 
these provisions for themselves? The 
right. hon. Gentleman was very proud of 
his one ewe lamb, the power of certiorari ; 
but I ask him why do not Englishmen 
need some system of Joint Committee, 
with one impartial man to preside, 
appointed by the Government? Why 
do not you feel the need, in your Anglo- 
Saxon souls, of impartial men ? I should 


think, say in the town of Liverpool, 
at this moment you would be very glad 


of having an impartial man. I heard 
much bad language used between 
Liverpool men on Wednesday week 
about gerrymandering and _ about 
the oppression of the Tory Party 
for the last forty years. Why 
Sir, that reminded me of an Irish Board 
of Guardians. But nobody proposed— 
not even anybody from Birmingham— 
to nominate an impartial man to preside 
over these warring clans in Liverpool. 
It never entered the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
What they say is, ‘‘ No, we prefer instead 
of having billeted upon us some official 
with the trade-mark of the lion and the 
unicorn, that he should have the brand 
of popular approval at the polls.” That 
is your own plan, not only in this 
country, but also in your colonies. It is 
only the sister island that requires to be 
wedded to impartial men. Sir, I de- 
nounce this whole system as a hypocrisy. 
We are as good as you are; we are as 
bad as you are, and we are no better and 
no worse. That is exactly the state of 
the case; and it is this system of erecting 
yourselves in a kind of hierarchical 
position and talking to us in a Cockney 
accent, that is so offensive. The right 
Mr. Timothy Healy 
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hen. Gentleman tells us that this is a 
good Bill. What is it good for? What 
improvement does it make in the lives of’ 
the people? What withdrawal does it 
make of the powers of the oligarchy? [ 
challenge the Chief Secretary (Mr. 
Jackson) to deny this—that every pro- 
posal for reform in Ireland has hitherto 
been objected to by resolution after 
resolution of the Irish Grand Jury 
Bodies, and that every proposal of 
coercion has been supported by resolu- 
tion after resolution of the Irish Grand 
Jury Bodies. Well now, at the last 
Assizes of March the thirty-two Irish 
Grand Juries had before them this Bill, 
and from not one Grand Jury, from 
Antrim to Cape Clear, did a protest 
against this Bill go forth. Why? 
Because every one of them is satisfied 
with it ; because it leaves them in garrison 
where they are. It does not touch a 
single one of their powers, and they know 
it and are satisfied with it; and 
because the Irish Grand Juries 
are satisfied with it I am not. I will 
take that as the test of the merits and 
value of this Bill. It is a Bill which 
has the hall-mark on it of these Grand 
Jury Bodies which it proposes to abolish, 
and tested by that test alone this Bill 
stands condemned and judged. The 
right hon. Gentleman tells us that there 
are securities in this Bill and that there 
were securities under the Home Rule 
Bill, and that while we object to the 
securities under this Bill, we did not 
object to those under the Home Rule 
Bill. But the Home Rule Bill was 
worth paying for. If we had to give 
securities, we got something worth 
taking. We were willing, and are 
willing, to give every reasonable security 
for the purpose of setting up in Ireland 
a decent and respectable system of Go- 
vernment, but we are not going to give 
securities for the purpose of having an 
odious sham and humbug set up in our 
midst. We wanted Home Rule, and 
we were willing to pay for it in securi- 
ties. But we do not want this Bill we 
reject it, we are not prepared to give 
securities for it, and that is the answer 
to the whole question. What were the 
securities in the Home Rule Bill? We 
were not to be allowed to set up Catholic 
ascendancy, and we were prohibited from 
legislation thereon. We say, Sir, now 
we give you that as security. We did 
not want control over the Army and 
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Navy; the Bill said so, and we said Amen. 
Under the Home Rule Bill we had not 
power over garrison, or fortress, or 
arsenal, and we said, “All right, keep 
them, much good may they do you.” 
And so on, dealing with a number of 
questions of that kind. We said it was 
right and proper, in dealing with an 
island which had been a subject of con- 
tention for 700 years, and which had 
excited statesmen and warriors during 
these seven centuries, that this House— 
especially in regard to a Bill that had to 
pass the House of Lords—should take 
some reasonable security such as those 
proposed in that Bill, and we are still of 
the same opinion. But what isthesecurit y 
wanted in this Bill for? Security 
against what? Who can these bodies 
oppress? Is it for breaking a few extra 
stones, as my hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton) 
pointed out ? That is all they can do; and 
ix a body to be solemnly indicted before 
two Judges if they break a hundred- 
weight of ‘stones more than are 


thought sufficient for the roads? That 
is practically the whole power of the 
whole business. Then what about the 
oppression of the minority under the 


r.tes? The misfortune is that the 
minority do not pay the rates; I only 
wish they did. If there is any excess of 
rates struck, it is the majority who will 
have to pay them. It is astonishing 
to find that any catch-cry is good enough 
for English Tory audiences when they 
aredealing with Ireland. You say you want 
to protect the rates of the minority, there- 
by assuming that the minority pays the 
rates ; but itis not the landlord but the 
common people, the tenant farmers, who 
pay the rates and who are the majority. 
What then becomes of your minority 
bogey? Is it to be propounded that the 
majority will mis-spend the rates which 
they themselves have to pay ? 1 can under- 
stand the argument that the majority 
of the ratepayers do not pay the majority 
of the rates. Very well, adopt some pro- 
visions whereby those who pay the rates 
will have the control of them. We 
know the landlords do not pay the 
rates in the country. If you can invent 
any scheme whereby you will give the 
highest ratepayers, who are not a mino- 
rity in the sense of a loyal minority or a 
Protestant minority, but in the sense of 
being a ratepayiag minority —if you can 
invent a scheme for giving joint control 
VOL. IV. [rourTH sERIEs.]} 
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in this matter, I for my part am not in 
favour of challenging or denying the 
prudence of such a provision. But that is 
not your provision. You have started 
the minority bogey in relation to Home 
Rule, you have carried it into your Local 
Government Bill, which has nothing to 
do with it, and you blandly assume, with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, that the minority 
in both cases is co-terminous. It is net 
so. The Bill is as a whole a worse Bill 
than the Bill of the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). The Tory Party have, like 
the crab, gone backwards. The provision 
about the two Judges did not exist in that 
Bill. The provision is an* absurd and 
unworkable provision—it is not worth 
while spending time discussing it ; and 
really [think my hon. Friend might be 
spared the taunt of not discussing a Bill 
which the Government themselves do not 
profess is going to pass. The House of 
Commons has for once fallen to the level 
of the Kensington Parliament. This is 
a mere debating society, and this is a 
debating society Bill presented in 
dummy by the Government for debate, 
not only here but at the polls. It is by 
means of an academic discussion of this 
kind that the Government means to carry 
out the promises made in 1886 by the 
noble Lord the Member for Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill). 
Perhaps I may be allowed to remind the 
House, not of the words he then used, but 
of the language he used in 1888 when he 
was challenged with having used these 
words. The point I make is this: the 
Government have been promising us for 
six years a Local Government Bill. They 
had not been promising the English 
people a Local Government Bill for six 
years, and they had not been promising 
the Scotch people a Local Government 
Bill, but England and Scotland each got 
a Local Government Bill. The Irish 
were promised a Local Government Bill 
from 1887 downwards, and it was the 
first measure promised in the Queen’s 
Speech in 1887; but you have no more 
intention of keeping your word on this 
subject than King William had when he 
made the Treaty of Limerick. When in 
1886 the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington stated that Ireland could be 
governed without coercion and by the 
Local Government scheme which the 
3 P 
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Government intended to pass, he meant 
every word he uttered ; consequently he 
is no longer in the Cabinet. He pro- 
mised a Bill with “Similarity, simul- 
taneity, and equality "—and when chal- 
lenged two years later he not only nailed 
his colours to the mast, but he nailed the 
Tory Party to it also. What did the 
noble Lord say. In vol. 391, page 586, 
25th April, 1888, I find he is reported in 
Hansard as follows :— 

“Tt has been supposed—and this supposi- 
tion I have never before noticed, although it 
has been rather widely alluded to in the Press 
—that in the declaration which it was my duty 
to make at that Table in August, 1886, I was 
stating that which was much more my own 
opinion than the opinion of Her Majesty's 
Government. Sir, I think it right to say that 
that was not so in any degree whatever. The 
declaration which I made at that Table at that 
time was, as far as it related to Ireland, a 
written declaration. Every sentence of it—I 
might almost go as far as to say every word of 
it—represented the opinions of the Govern- 
ment, and had been submitted to, and assented 
to, by the Prime Minister himself, and by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland of that day. More 
than that, that declaration I made with regard 
to Ireland—I recollect it as well as if I had 
made it yesterday—I made without one dissen- 
tient voice, and without one dissentient 
murmur being raised among the hon. Gentle- 
men who belonged to the Tory Party, More 
than that, I was given to understand, in the 
plainest way, that the declaration of the Go- 
vernment thus made received the full and 
entire approval of the Leaders of the Unionist 
Party.” 

What then was the pledge in 1886? It 
was a pledge that in the following year a 
Local Government Bill for Ireland would 
be introduced and passed into law. We 
have had a Coercion Bill instead. - You 
passed Local Government Bills for 
England and for Scotland, and now 
three years later, at the close of a 
moribund Parliament, which you your- 
selves have stated you are going to dis- 
solve next month——{| Mr.A. J. Baurour : 
No.] You have not said so in so many 
words but you have hinted it by way of 
Votes on Account, by circumlocution and 
by messages to Press Associations, and by 
speeches at Hastings about Free Trade, 
and by incitement to civil war. 
You have shown it by providing money 
for a bogus convention in Belfast next 
month. Money for that purpose has 
been obtained from this country just in the 
same way as you allege our agitation is 
conducted by American dollars. It is 
Mr. Timothy Healy 
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altogether of London and Birmingham 
manufacture. And then, Sir, the Go- 
vernment bring in this belated Bill six 
years after it was promised, and after 
they have kept their word to England 
and Scotland. I ask the House whether 
it is decent to bring in a Bill of this kind 
without intending to pass it into law? 
The First Lord says we are not to have 
a Dissolution next month. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham back that promissory 
—or ra‘her non-p1 omissory—note ? 

Mr. A, J. BALFOUR : I said nothing 
avout the Dissolution. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Then we 
are going to have it next month? Let 
me meet you either way. Therefore, a 
Bill is brought in which you yourself 
cannot pretend is to be passed. It is 
brought in just before a Dissolution in 
order that it may serve as the skin of 
the Tory drum te be beaten in front of 
the ballot-box. There is no honesty, not 
only in the Bill itself, but in the mode 
of its introduction ; and it is by these 
means, Mr. Speaker, it is hoped to make 
the Irish people respect British faith. Is 
it any wonder that British faith is a 
bye-word in Ireland, and that pledges 
given by Ministers in this House are 
regarded as dicers’ oaths across the 
Channel? One of the ablest men in 
the Tory Party, the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord R. Churchill), de- 
clared in 1886 that by the following year 
Ireland shall have a Bill satisfying the 
requirements for Local Government in 
Ireland. He makes that statement from 
a written paper drawn up at a Cabinet 
meeting, and it is accentuated by cheers 
from the Tory Party fresh from their 
baptism at the hustings. The Govern- 
ment are now going back to the country 
which they have bamboozled by their 
pledges, not having carried out the 
scheme of Local Government for Ire- 
land, which they declare to be pacified. 
After all, coercion is but a means to an 
end. It is valueless except in so far as 
it brings about the pacification and ap- 
peasement of the country. Either Ireland 
is contented or she is not; either she isa 
good subject for Local Government and 
the blessings of freedom or she is not. If 
she is, why do we not get it? This Bill 
has no life. It is not pretended that it 
is intended to be passed, and I venture 
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to say that you cannot even gull your 
own electorate in England by telling 
them that this Bill is any fulfilment of 
the pledge made by the noble Lord on 
behalf of the Government in 1886. This 
Bill, and the way in which it was intro- 
duced, furnish one more lesson to the 
Irish people of the fact that so long as a 
Government is powerful enough to defy 
its pledges it has not even a blush for 
breaking them, and that the only thing 
which passes through this House with 
celerity is a Coercion Bill. Such a Bill 
runsdown an incline plane in the House of 
Commons and with railway speed through 
the House of Lords. An ameliorative 
Bill, like the rolling stone of Sisyphus, 
has to be pushed up a hill ; and the task, 
like the promises of five years ago, is 
never carried out, although the approach 
ofa Dissolution may give alittle stimulus 
to it. I venture to say that the pretence 
of the Government on this point no 
longer deceives the humblest elector in 
this country, and certainly so far as 
Ireland is concerned I do not think in 
any Nationalist constituency there would 
be even one voice lifted up to raise the 
ery of “ More power to Balfour's elbow.” 
*(7.8.) Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Isling- 
ton, S.): 1 desire to say a few words 
upon this Bill, because I have had some 
experience of Local Government. And 
certainly I have never, in the course of 
my life, shared the doubt and distrust 
expressed by the hon. Member for 
Harrow (Mr. Ambrose) in reference to 
the extension of Local Government either 
in London or the country. I may 
also say that since 1885 I have con- 
sistently advocated Local Government 
for Ireland, and I maintain still that the 
extension to that portion of the United 
Kingdom of what has been found so 
beneficial in this country is eminently 
desirable. Experience in England and 
Scotland has justified this, and Ire- 
And I 
have still a strong feeling in favour 
of the views expressed a few years 
ago by the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington (Lord R. Churchill), 
that the principles upon which Local 
Government should be extended to 
Ireland and England and Scotland should 
be thoxe of similarity, and the treatment 
of the United Kingdom, as far as possible, 
as a whole, I also think that the ten- 
dency of its own friends to minimise the 
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importance of this measure is a mistake, 
both of fact and of policy. It is the last, 
and not the least, link in a practical 
programme of Irish remedial legislation, 
much of which has been accomplished, 
as I have myself seen in Ireland, and 
the rest of which could be secured by a 
wise and wide Bill for Local Government, 
ridding us of any reproach of in- 
equality in our dealing with the 
sister country. Now, Sir, I confess that 
my first impression of this Bill was not 
one of perfect satisfaction. I know that 
there are hon. Gentlemen on this side 
of the House who shared my opinion, 
and I am bound to say that even now I 
cannot feel myself completely at one— 
at any rate on important points of 
detail—with those who have introduced 
this Bill. At the same time I have 
studied che Bill carefully, and I have 
endeavoured to come to an impartial 
conclusion with reference to its pro- 
visions, with the result that my first 
conclusions have been modified, and that 
i am at least clearly of opinion that it 
may be made into a good Bill, and that 
only some half-dozen Amendments will 
make it conform to the principles I 
have stated. The hon. Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. T. Healy) doubts the discovery 
of an impartial man. Well, Local 
Government may produce one, for | re- 
member it once did so in a Mayor who, 
on first taking his seat as Chairman of 
the Magistrates, said that during his 
year of office he would do his best to be 
neither partial nor impartial. Now, 
Sir, I will first point out to the 
House that the basis, the backbone of 
the Bill—which is contained in the first 
three clauses—is absolutely identical 
with the principles upon which the 
English and Scotch Bills are framed. 
The first clause covers Ireland with 
County Councils in just the same way as 
these Councils have been established in 
England and Scotland. In the second 
clause the franchise applicable to County 
Councils in Ireland is practically the 
same as on this side of the Channel, an 
inhabitant occupier plus a rating fran- 
chise, including both owners and tenants 
as occupiers, and, of course, women. So 
far, I think, no exception can be taken to 
the Bill. In the next place there are 
none of those so-called safeguarding pro- 
visions which I think were at first, and 
wrongly, ats in the case of the 
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English Local Government Bill—I refer to 
ex officio members and the property 
qualification, which were also comprised 
in the Bill of 1888. The only one point 
in which it differs—for the elections 
are to be, equally triennial—is in the 
filling up of casual vacancies. In this 
Bill it is provided that these vacancies 
shall be filled up by the Council 
itself. That is a difference concerning 
which there may be room for difference 
of opinion, and it may be an im- 
provement, though I doubt it. Then, 
Sir, there is another point in which 
Ireland has a distinct advantage. The 
scheme of Local Government for England 
and Scotland has not yet been com- 
pleted, but provision is made in 
this Bill for the creation of 
Baronial Councils or District Councils 
for Ireland, and so far the scheme has a 
comprehensiveness which the English one 
does not possess. This scheme, too, has 
another advantage over the English—and 
it is an advantage which I have claimed 
and again claim for this country—and 
that is, that the county and municipal 
boroughs are all treated as County 
Councils. There has been great friction 
in England with regard to the powers 
which the boroughs once had, and which 
are now absorbed by the County Councils, 
but in Ireland the boroughs have a 
separate County Council existence, which 
I think will be found advantageous, and 
to which I shall some time refer as a 
preference in favour of Ireland and a 
precedent. Well, now, I should like to 
say a word with reference to the powers 
conferred by this Bill. So far as I can 
judge, speaking generally, the powers pos- 
sessed by English Corporations are ex- 
tended to Ireland. The fiscal adminis- 
tration of the county—I will speak of the 
checks and safeguards later—is placed in 
the hands of the Council, as is also the 
administrative business of the county,and 
I would expressly point out that what 
is the bulk of the work in our English 
County Councils and which affects the 
health of the people and touches the 
home—I refer to sanitary administration 
—is proverly confined to the County 
Councils under this Bill. Then the cess- 
payer has the control over the county 
expenditure, and some new powers which 
we are trying by Bill to get for England — 
eg., to contribute to charities and be 
represented through County Councils on 
Sir Albert Rollit 
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the Governing Bodies... When I heard the 
hon. Member for North Longford (Mr. 

Timothy Healy) speaking of the want of 
powers, I thought to myself that this 

Bill conferred a list of powers which 

would afford a large scope for activity 
and demand a great sacrifice of time, 

PThe application of the Rivers Pollution 

Prevention Act is placed in the hands of 
the County Councils, and this would lead 
up to dealing with the fisheries, and no 
one can feel more than I do the para- 

mount importance of developing that in- 
dustry in Ireland. I do not think that 
anyone can visit the fishery school at 
Baltimore—the best fishery school in the 
British Empire—without feeling that 
Ireland has set an example to other 
nations in this direction, and that she 
deserves all the encouragement that can 
be given her. Then | think the hon 

Member must have overlooked Clause 19 
and. other clauses which enable the 
County Councils to deal with woods and 
plantations and with forestry and agri- 
culture. The question of agriculture 
is an especially important one to Ireland. 
I was in Denmark the other day, and 
there I fell into conversation about Trish 
interests with the largest exporter of 
agricultural products from that Kingdom, 
and he said to me that the great rival of 
Denmark in the future will be Ireland. 
Well, I believe that under the Bill the 
County Councils could provide for both 
practical and theoretical teaching on the 
subjects referred to ; but if that is not so, 
I would urge that it should be done by the 
insertion of clauses in Committee; 
and I would remind the House that 
education is being improved by a 
separate Bill, and that the Government 
have done very much for the Irish 
teachers, as one of them reminded me at 
Rathmore. Yes, if we want education 
great, we must first make the education 
great. I could go on speaking of othey 
powers conferred by this Bill, because 
they are undoubtedly numerous. If, 
however, it were pointed out that certain 
usefultpowers were lacking or inadequate, 
no one would more cordially support any 
Amendments towards supplying them 
than I. But, the machinery of County 
Government for Ireland being thus pro- 
vided on the main lines of England and 
Scotland, I agree with my hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Armagh (Mr. 
Barton) that the enfranchising powers 
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of this Bill should be considered apart 
from the safeguards, which I confess I 
should deal with differently from him. 
Limit, ‘if you like, or destroy in 
gome cases, the proposed safeguards, 
but do not let wus destroy the 
whole Bill for the simple reason that 
there are points of detail on which we 
do not agree. These are matters which, 
if important, and even essential, are still 
capable of amendment in Committee. 
Well, Sir, I am very glad to find the 
disposition which has been evinced by 
the Government. They must know that 
there are differences of opinion among 
their own supporters on this matter. I 
do not forget Birmingham ; and I believe 
that a consideruble minority agree with 
me when I say that I approve most 
heartily the intimation of the Govern- 
ment that they are prepared to recon- 
sider, and I hope concede, many points 
in the direction of greater similarity and 
equality, and so improve and strengthen 
the Bill. I trust, therefore, that we 
shall carry this Bill into Committee and 
discuss its details with an independent 
spirit, so that we may at such a time 
cease to do all for Party and unite in doing 
something more for the State. Now, 
with regard to the safeguards, though 
the necessity for some protection for 
minorities has been conceded by every 
speaker, including the Members for West 
Belfast and Longford, and in every Bill 
for the Government of Ireland, | think 
anyone who has had experience of muni- 
cipal government will agree with me 
that restraints are always undesirable 
unless there is a supreme necessity for 
them. Safeguards have twodisa: vantages : 
In the first place, they may create fric- 
tion; they may even be incitements to 
discontent ; and so far from facilitating 
they may impede the transaction of 
public business. Another disadvantage 
of safeguards is that they are apt to 
rove artificial, and being so they are 
usory and ineffective. Better rely on 
trust and a sense of public responsibility, 
onan improving public opinion, and so give 
Government a full and fair trial. 

Ican conceive nothing more unfortunate 
for Ireland than that Irish country 
gentlemen—many of whom still live on 
their Irish estates and are respected— 
should rely on these safeguards, instead 
of being stimulated to take part in the 
government of their counties, as was done, 
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and done successfully, by the English 
Act. Their own public activity will be 
their best safeguard. Now, Sir, there 
are one or two of these safeguards 
with which I will deal briefly. I 
take, first, that relating to the trial 
and dissolution of County Councils by 
petition of appeal. That is dissimilar 
from anything in the English Bill, and 
my wish is to proceed on the principle of 
similarity as far as possible. Itis a new, 
and at the most a doubtful expedient, 
and I think the resources of the ordinary 
law—an armoury of mandamus, pro- 
hibitior, guo warranto, with the ultimate 
sanctions of fine and imprisonment—are 
not so limited as to make the intro- 
duction of a provision of that sort 
supremely necessary. Besides, I hope 
there is in Ireland an improving public 
opinion, which I believe will be furthered 
and educated by the transaction of local 
government, and result in putting an 
end toa great deal of that distrust which 
had been a source of great injury to that 
country in her industrial pursuits in an 
age of organised and collective trade. It 
has been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. J. Chamberlain) thatas 
an alternative to this safeguard there is 
in England that of the imprisonment of 
the members of the County Councils 
under certiorari. Well, after all, it seems 
to me that the suppression of a Governing 
Body is a more serious matter than the 
imprisonment of an individual—it means 
the loss of an institution. And, Sir, I 
doubt the expediency of this safeguard 
because of the substitute provided in the 
Bill, which is that the Lord Lieutenant 
shall nominate a new Council. In that 
case you have absence of direct power in 
the Lord Lieutenant, coupled with 
full responsibility for the actions of the 
nominees, which is obviously undesirable 
and worse even than personal govern- 
ment, which at least combines power and 
responsibility; and such a nominated 
Council would not be even as representa- 
tive as the present Presentment and 
Grand Jury system. I hope, therefore, 
that this clause will disappear from the 
Bill. I have now a word to say about 
the cumulative vote, which again is 
dissimilar from any thing in the English 
and Scotch Bills, and here again I am 
glad to observe that a disposition has 
been shown to consider some alternative 
proposal. It has been conceded by 
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hon. Members opposite that some pro- 
tection for minorities is desirable, and I 
think some better proposal than this for 
carrying out the object in view could be 
devised. I doubt very much whether 
the proposal now in the Bill would be 
effective, because [am inclined to think, 
from my observation in Ireland, that in 
many cases the minorities are so small 
that they would not be able to make 
themselves felt. It may be that some 
other scheme would, therefore, be de- 
sirable, and the suggestion of my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for North 
Longford (Mr. Timothy Healy) points 
toa possible conclusion. At any rate, 
the hon. Member for Dover (Mr. 
Wyndham) and the First Lord of 
the Treasury have expressed their 
readiness to consider other proposals, 
and if the principle of some protection 
for minorities is approved, it ought not 
to be impossible to carry it out in a 
satisfactory manner. Then I cannot 
think that this isan opportune moment for 
dealing with the question of illiteracy or 
for disfranchising any persons in Ireland. 
And this matter of illiteracy leads me 
to suggest whether such a complex fran- 


chise as the cumulative vote is suitable to 
the circumstances of Ireland, especially as 
the Bill does not apply to the boroughs, 


which will add to the confusion. The 
time is, indeed, not one in which to de- 
tract from household suffrage, but to 
make it as inclusive as possible, if the 
claim to adult voting is to be resisted. 
With respect to the Standing Joint Com- 
mittees, there is a precedent in Scotland 
but notin England, and I cannot help feel- 
ing that the tendency is to unnecessarily 
restrict the powers of the Councils. I 
do not under-estimate the dangers of 
excessive local expenditure, but I 
should be the last to object to produc- 
tive expenditure on public works; still 
the growth of local indebtedness is a 
serious matter, to which attention was 
called by Mr. Fawcett in his Political 
Heonomy. I think the powers 
of these Standing Committees are too 
restrictive, except on capital expendi- 
ture, and I believe their scope does 
give some ground for the remarks that 
have been made about the limitation of 
the powersof the Bill. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. Jackson) challenges 
what I say as to limitation, but there 
is no doubt of it, through the Stand- 
Sir Albert Rollit 
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ing Committee. The Bill containg 
frequent words of limitation, and 
of those words I do not see the 
necessity in some cases. In ‘one or 
two instances there is even a double 
check—the check of the Standing 
Committees and the check of the Local 
Government Board. That is the case 
with respect to borrowing powers. In 
this country we have no check except 
the Local Government Board, and we 
find that check very stringent and ample 
for the purpose. Then there is the 
standing check of a public audit and the 
possibility of surcharge. ll this is 
surely sufticient without limitations of 
powers which may prevent the best men 
undertaking such duties—a | danger 
even in England. With respect 
to the Chairmanship of these Standing 
Committees, I find there is an impres- 
sion that the Sheriff is to be the Chair- 
man; that is not the case. He is an 
ex officio member of the Committee, 
but the Committee may appoint their 
own Chairman. The same provision 
exists in the Scotch Bill, but I admit that 
the two cases are not identical. The 
Scotch Sheriff is a really independent 
official, whereas the Lrish Sheriff is sup- 
posed to be more a man of an order 
or class, and if he were necessarily the 
Chairman of the Standing Committee, it 
might undoubtedly cause friction and 
accentuate class differences, and destroy 
that unanimity of purpose which is so 
eminently desirable. But even the Bill gives. 
a better alternative, and I hope that some 
further improvement will be made in this 
direction, as has been intimated by the 
Attorney General. With respect to com- 
pensation for malicious injuries, though I 
am thoroughly in sympathy with some of 
the remarks that have been made, and 
am prepared to vote for a Bill to transfer 
to a judicial and independent tribunal 
what is a judicial and not an administra- 
tion matter, still I must say that I 
think that subject is beyond the pur- 
view of this Bill, and is calculated to dis- 
tract us from the business of Local 
Government. The matter of county 
and divisional boundaries should, in my 
opinion, be entrusted, as in England, to 
a Commission, and not to the Lord 
Lieutenant, sinee in such questions it is 
important not only to be fair, but to 
seem fair, and we must allow even for 
prejudice and distrust, and do our best 
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to reduce or remove them. On the 
subject of disqualification by absence, 
I think the same rule should apply 
to the Chairman and Vice Chairman 
asto the other members of the Com- 
mittee, for absences have been the ruin 
of Ireland socially; and I do not see 
why the Chairmen of the Baronial 
Councils should not be on the Com- 
mission of the Peace. I sympathise 
with the desire of working men to have 
resentatives of their own body on the 
Bench, and I have done what I can to 
assist in this matter in Hull and else- 
where. The Chairman of one of these 
Committees does not necessarily belong 
to one class, and I do not see why this 
office should not qualify him for a seat 
onthe Bench, and so act as an incentive 
to the performance of public duty. I 
have made a critical examination of this 
Bill, _nd, taking it on the whole, I 
believe it has a foundation which is 
broad and wide. Its principle, as em- 
bodied in three clauses, does for Ireland 
all that was done forCounty Government 
in England, and in some respects even 
more. It is a Bill that is eminently 
capable of amendment, and Amendments 
will be required ; they are also in some 
measure conceded ; and if those Amend- 
ments are framed on wis® and safe lines, 
by open minds, this Bill will be most 
valuable as extending the principle of 
local administration, as uniting not only 
the hearts, but the interests of both 
countries, and as conducing to both con- 
tentment and good government. 

(7.37.) Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND 
(Fermanagh, N.):I rise with some reluc- 
tancetotake part in this Debate, because it 
seems to me like beating the air for 
Members to discuss a Bill which it is 
perfectly well known will never go 
beyond the stage of the Second Reading. 
It seems to me a waste of time to discuss 
the details of the measure which the 
Government do not intend to press 
through this Session. If the First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
would give a straightforward opinion 
about this Bill, there might be some use 
in discussing it, but I think he must 
listen with some amusement to hon. 
Members discussing the details of the 
Bill, when he knows very well that it 
will never go into Committee at all. If 
he would only tell us whether he intended 
to pass the Bill or not, he would save a con- 
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siderable amount of time, and Members 
would know how to deal with the Bill. 
The hon. Member for North-East Cork 
(Mr. W. O’Brien) has spoken on this Bill. 
He represents a certain portion of the 
Irish people, though he does not represent 
the whole of the Irish people. But it is 
nevertheless a fact, that on whatever el: e 
the Irish people are divided, there is ne 
division amongst them as to the way in 
which they regard this Bill. They 
regard it as an absolute insult to tle 
Irish people ; and I, therefore, refuse to 
discuss it seriously, or to go into its pro- 
visions at all. If there were n>» 
other reason for opposing the Bill, 
I think the speech of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) wasa sufficient justification . 
From beginning to end his speech was a 
cynical, cool, studied insult to Ireland. 
He sneered at the Irish people and the 
Irish representatives in every possible 
way, and he did not advance one single 
solid reason why this Bill should be 
accepted by the Irish people. A great 


many reasons have been urged why it 
should not be accepted, and I think the 
may be summed up in the words, “ The 
Irish people do not want it.” 


The great 
mistake that successive Governments 
have made in this House in legis'ating 
for Ireland is to imagine that English 
Ministers know so much better than the 
Irish people what is good for Ireland, 
and acting on that assumption measure 
after :neasure has been passed through 
this House, and naturally no beneficial 
effect has been seen. This Bill will not 
settle the question of Local Government. 
It will not settle the question of National 
Government ; it will simply cause irrita- 
tion and harm. Can anything be more 
absurd than the course taken by the 
Government in this Debate? In spite 
of the protests of the Irish representatives 
and the Irish people the Government are 
wasting the time of the House in 
passing a Bill that the Irish people do 
not want and are protesting against 
as an insult. If a _ distinguished 
foreigner were sitting in that gallery 
during this Debate, and heard the 
protests of the Irish people through 
their representatives, he would carry 
away an extraordinary idea of 
government in this country. Suppose 
the same thing had occurred with re. 
lation to the English or Scotch Loeal 
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Government Bills. Suppose the Scotch 
Members had protested against the 
Scotch Bill in the way that we protest 
against this, the Government would have 
dropped it instead of insisting on passing 
it in the teeth of a national protest. I 
think there is nothing more absurd, 
ridiculous and grotesque than the 
pesition of the Government in relation 
to this Bill. The hon. Member for North 
Longford (Mr. Timothy Healy) spoke of 
the feeling of the Irish people with 
regard to what he called British faith, 
bat I do not think the Irish people have 
any fault to find with the Government 
because of this Bill. They did not 
desire Local Government for Treland 
from this Government or from previous 
Governments, and they will not require 
it from the next Government. They 
want National Government, which will 
euable them to settle the question of 
Local Government for themselves. It is 
like putting the cart before the horse to 
treat the question of Local Government 
and withhold the power of National 
Government. It is a question which you 
do not understand, and I venture to say 
that nine-tenths of the Gentlemen who 


sit on the opposite side could not pass 
the simplest possible examination in the 
most elementary features of Local 


Government in Ireland. You know 
very few of the circumstances in connec- 
tion with Local Government in Ireland. 
For you Englishmen—many of whom 
have never been in Ireland—whose in- 
formation is extremely limited, to sit 
there and waste the time of your 
country—simply because you think your- 
selves superior to Irishmen, and better 
able to judge what is good for them 
locally than they are themselves—in 
passing a Local Government Bill instea‘ 
of letting the Irish people do it for 
themselves is to make yourselves the 
laughing stock of the whole world. We 
shall not be satisfied with this Local 
Government Bill or any other ; we desire 
a full and free measure of national self- 
government, and we will then settle 
the details of local self-government 
eurselves. I put a question the other 
day to the right hon. Gentleman in re- 
gard to the Irish Education Bill, which 
is desired by every class and section of 
the Irish people. That isa Bill which 
would be welcome, and which, if it were 
properly amended, we would do our best 
Mr. William Redmond 
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to help the Government to pass into 
law. But we are not allowed to discuss 
that, and instead we have forced on us 
this Local Government Bill, which 
searcely a single person in Ireland de- 
sires. I appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to bring the sham and mockery of 
this Debate to a close, and if we must 
have a Division on the Bill—which is to 
be buried as soon as it is read a second 
time —let us take it at once, and devote 
the time which would be wasted on it to 
the Irish Education Bill. The right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) told us that the 
objection to the Bill was a merely elec- 
tioneering objection. That is a strange 
remark to come from him, for everybedy 
knows that the Bill itself is an elec- 
tioneering measure of the most trans- 

rent kind. If you had five years of 
healthy life before you, we should not 
have had this Bill introduced. But after 
six years of coercion Government you are 
afraid to go to the constituencies at 
the General Election on coercion alone, 
and so in the last weeks of your exist- 
ence you bring in an Irish Local 
Government Bill in order to pretend that 
if you have coerced the Irish people 
you have also offered them a fair and 
broad measure of liberty as well. Is it 
not absurd, on the face of it, that with 
the 86 Irish representatives absolutely 
united in opposition to this Bill we are 
having it forced down our throats by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham? I do not knowmuch 
about Birmingham, but I have no doubt 
there is much to be done there and many 
reforms to be made, and I say that the 
right hon. Gentleman might look after 
his own constituency and leave us in 
Ireland alone. If anybody imagines that 
any section of the Irish people are con- 
tent to be “ bull-dozed ” from Birming- 
ham they are very much mistaken; we 
do not want legislation forced down 
our throats by the right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends. I want to say one 
word more about guarantees. I am 
disgusted whenever J hear the subject 
mentioned. The hon. Member for 
North Longford (Mr. Timothy Healy) 
said he was willing to give guarantees 
for this, that, and the other; but the 
[rish people are doubly insulted when 
they are asked to give guarantees. The 
request means that you do not think 
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they are sufficiently civilised and in- 
telligent to govern themselves and mind 
their own business—unless you introduce 
a sort of inquisition in the country—and 
to abstain from driving from the country 
those of their fellow-countrymen who 
do not agree with them. It is impossible 
for any Protestant Member for Ireland 
‘to get up and say with truth that he 
believes that I and men like me in this 
House would think of interfering with 
the liberties or rights of any section of 
our countrymen, whatever their religion 
may be. We never introduced the 
religious element into the discussion, ard 
nothing is more hateful to the Irish 
people and their representatives than 
that a question of religion should be in- 
troduced into that of national or local 
self-government for Ireland. I have 
never thought of giving any guarantee 
for my countrymen ; I think too well of 
both my Roman Catholic and Protestant 
fellow-countrymen to believe that guaran- 
tees are needed. When we hear of these 
elaborate systems of guarantees and 
checks, it only shows us that the men who 
are proposing the Bill have not their 
heart in the work; it does not show 
that they believe them to be necessary, 
but it does show that they are obliged to 
do something to satisfy the bigotry and 
intolerance which exist in the minds of a 
certain section of their supporters in a 
certain part of Ireland. The Government 
know very well that the minority would 
not be oppressed in any County Council 
in Ireland, for we are far more tolerant in 
Ireland than you are in England. We 
hear of cases of intolerarce at Eastbourne 
and other places, where the minority 
were brutally ill-treated ; in Ireland no 
such scenes as that would ever occur. I 
represent: a constituency in which there 
are Catholics as well as Protestants, and 
if they are allowed to live alone and are 
not interfered with by outsiders there 
will be no civil war and no interference 
with each other. This talk of guarantees 
is insulting to the Irish people to the 
last degree, and if guarantees are to be 
given at all they should be given by the 
Government to the effect that they will 
prevent their responsible Miristers 
making speeches in this country of the 
most inflammatory character and caleu- 
lated to revive in the North of Ireland 
‘those scenes of riot and bloodshed which 


have disgraced its past history. If I 
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were to make a speech in Ireland against 
the Orangemen of the same character as 
that of the Prime Minister against the 
Nationalists I should be tried for treason- 
felony, and probably sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment. The Prime 
Minister is allowed to suggest, 
with perfect impunity, that it 
is the duty of Orangemen to take up 
arms against the authority of this 
House, and against an Act signed 
by the Queen, and to excite them to 
rebellion against the British Government 
and the Parliament which will sit in 
Ireland to manage Irish affairs. That 
speech is one of the most disgraceful 
incidents in the connection of the present 
Government with Ireland. Representing 
an Orange constituency—for my majo- 
rity was small and the election was 
fought in July, when the Orangemen 
are most excited—and knowing that 
scenes of turmoil and bloodshed have 
occurred in the North of Ireland, for I have 
seen them; and knowing the feelings of 
the people, I say that if at the next 
General Election on the July celebration 
there should be turmoil and bloodshed 
it will be attributable to the conduct of 
the Prime Minister of this country and 
nothing else. It was outrageous and 
scandalous, and not enough has been 
made of the speech in this country. 
The English people do not understand 
the effect it will have on the minds of 
the Irish people. It wili probably be 
reprinted and placarded in every Orange 
lodge, and every Orangeman will know 
it by heart, and it will be the war cry of 
the bigots in Ulster at the General 
Election and at their celebrations. We, 
however, will not refrain from trying 
to make the English people understand 
that whatever turmoil may occur will be 
the result of that speech of the Prime 
Minister which incited the people to rise 
in rebellion against the Queen. I am 
sorry to have spoken at such length on 
this point ; but it is one in which I am 
deeply interested, as an Ulster Member, 
and knowing what I shall have to face 
at the General Election. Such a speech 
is calculated to make this talk of 
guarantees have some weight. If the 
Prime Minister did not make such 
speeches, if the Catholics and Protes- 
tants were allowed to live quietly with- 
out having these memories raked up, there 
would be no need to talk of guarantees 
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in reference to the County Councils 
or any other Public Bodies in Ireland. 
The best guarantee that any man can 
have that under a Nationalist Govern- 
ment in Ireland or under the County 
Councils the minority will not be inter- 
fered with is to be found in the action 
of certain men in Ireland lately, who 
have shown that whether men are 
Protestants, or Catholics, or Presbyterians, 
or whatever their religion may be, so 
long as they are good Irishmen, they 
will not tolerate their being interfered 
with by ministers of any religion in the 
exercise of their political rights. If 
this Bill is passed it can do no good 
whatever, because it is a mockery, a 
sham, and a delusion. The Irish people 
have seen through it—they know it is 
only an electioneering dodge—it is 
thoroughly despised by them, and the 
sooner it is swept out of sight the better, 
so that the people of this country may 
see that nothing but National Self- 
Government, in every particular, will 
ever satisfy the Irish people and put an 
end to their agitation. 

*(8.45.) Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): 
The attitude assumed by hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House 
with reference to this Bill is 
rather peculiar ; because, although it 
moves on the main lines of the English 
and Scotch Bills—-which are at the pre- 
sent time said to be working very well— 
their attitude to it is one of uncompro- 
mising hostility. But it is to be re- 
marked that through all their speeches 
they never kept to the Bill at all. They 
wandered away perpetually to the Home 
Rule question, and on that and that 
alone they spoke. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
distinetly stated that this Bill was no 
substitute for Home Rule for Ireland— 
that hehad not that question in his mind 
at all. It was simply a Bill for Local 
Government which left the Home Rule 
question entirely untouched, and yet in 
spite of that declaration hon. Gentlemen 
hark back perpetually to the Home Rule 
question. Why is this? Simply, to my 
mind, because they know that this Bill 
will materially affect the Home Rule 
question. Ifthe Bill does not pass, the 
reason will be owing to the hostility and 
obstruction of hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
and if the Bill is stopped by their ob- 
struction and hostility it is very clear it 
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will benefit the Unionist cause in this 
country, and will damage the Home Rule 
cause with the electorate of England. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite know perfectly 
well that the battle of Home Rule is to 
be fought in the constituencies of Eng- 
land. In Ireland, Scotland,and Wales 
the mind of the electorate is very largely 
decided on this question, but the English 
electorate are still very open, and are. 
very willing to be taught in a sensible 
and fair manner. That being so, hon, 
Gentlemen feel that if their obstrue- 
tion is the cause of this Bill not 
passing, it will be a very strong 
point made against them with the electors 
of England. On the other hand, let us 
suppose that the Bill passes. Then it will 
either work well or it will work badly. 
If the County Councils work well, that 
will be an argument in favour of the 
Unionist Government that has passed a 
Bill which is working well. But if the 
County Councils work badly it will 
be proof to the electors of this country 
that the Irish people are not fit 
for the small measure of local self- 
government which this Bill gives them, 
and that, @ fortiori, they are not fit for 
the wide and almost boundless powers 
which they are claiming under an_ Irish, 
Parliament. Therefore hon. Members 
opposite thoroughly recognise that this 
Bill does affect the question of Home 
Rule. The indignation that has been 
poured out on this Bill is something very 
remarkable. If the Bill took anvthing 
whatever from those whom hon. Members 
are pleased to cal] the Irish people, then 
I could understand some measure of 
indignation. But the Bill does touch 
those whom hon. Members have ignored 
in all their speeches—- namely, the 
Unionist minority, whose privileges will 
be taken away by this Bill, because we 
know that the Grand Jurors of Ireland 
are at the present moment nearly all 
Unionists. And why are the Grand 
Jurors Unionists? Because the Union- 
ists are the people who possess pro- 
perty, and who are fit to be Grand Jurors. 
It has been said again and again 
in the course of this Debate that even 
the Unionists of Ireland are against 
this Bill. There never was a greater 
misstatement of fact than that. — 
the last twelve months I have travell 

through the whole country; I have 
interviewed Grand Jurors in every 
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county ; and I think I can claim, owing 
to my last year’s tour, to have met a 

number of Grand Jurors than any 
other Member of this House. I found 
that those who were to be disestablished 
by this measure were strongly in favour 
of passing a Local Government Bill. 
One of those with whom I spoke was a 
prominent Grand Juror in the County of 
Tipperary, who told me that by no pos- 
sible qualification or franchise could any 
of the members of the Grand Jury of 
that county be returned to the County 
Councils. They fully expected that the 
powers they had exercised, and splendidly 
exercised, would pass away from them into 
other hands, and yet they supported the 
Bill. It has been said by hon. Members 
that the Bill is a bad Bill. Why, then, 
do they not help the Government to 
make it a good Bill? The Govern- 
ment do not claim to be infallible ; 
but they do claim that the Bill is on 
the same lines as the English and Scotch 
Bills. How, then, can it be an insult to 
Ireland? We should like to know what 
hon. Members opposite really want. The 
selection of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast to move the rejection of the Bill 
was what I may call a bad cast, because 


it was necessary that the man who did 
that should be a man of great powers of 
vituperation and great willingness to use 
them. To the credit of the hon. Member, 
Isay I do not think that his powers lie 


in that direction. He tried to grapple 
with the provisions of the Bill, but he 
failed to touch or shake any one of them. 
The gentlemanly instincts of the hon. 
Member prevented him from being a 
success at vituperation. His own success 
prevents him frem posing as a martyr. 
His honesty prevents him from simu- 
lating what he does not in the least feel— 
namely, that he is a martyr, and his 
good nature prevents him from being 
indignant at nothing. I did not expect 
him to bless the Bill; but he 
ended by cursing it very mildly. The 
hon. Member said that the Govern- 
ment do not now attempt coercion, 
because they are afraid of the electors. 
The real reason is that there is no crime 
in Ireland to coerce. There have been 
fifty Coercion Acts in the present cen- 
tury, and thirty eight of them have been 
passed by Liberal Governments. In 
Grattan’s Parliament fifty-four were 
passed in eighteen years, or at the rate 
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of three a year. But how this Bill raises 
the question of coercion I fail to see. We 
have been told that if the present 
Government are retained there will be 
more shooting down of men in the 
streets, and taking men to prison. But 
what would happen if a Liberal Govern- 
ment came into power? Reference has 
been made to Mitchelstown, where only 
one man was shot down. 
An hon. Memser: Three. 

*“Mr. RENTOUL: Very well, three 
were shot down under a Conservative 
Government, but eighteen were shot dead 
in the streets of Belfast under the last 
Liberal Government. Then, again, I 
would point out, in reply to the hon. 
Member, that the awarding of com- 
pensation for malicious injury is not 
a fiscal business, and therefore it is 
left to the Grand Jury. It is certainly 
not a duty I should have cared to dis- 
charge when I was a member of the 
County Council. Ifthe duty ought not 
to be left with the Grand Jury, a Bill 
could be brought in to provide another 
tribunal. This Bill simply takes fiscal 
business away from the Grand Jury, and 
leaves to them business which is not 
fiscal. It is uncharitable to say that 
Grand Jurymen are saturated with pre- 
jucices. It is an undeserved imputation 
on thousands of men, few of whom can 
be known to the hon. Member who made 
it. Nor is it rational to say that because 
70,000 Roman Catholics in Belfast are 
unrepresented in the City Council, that 
they are, therefore, treated as civil out- 
laws, any more than it would be to say 
the same of Protestants living in counties 
to the South and West of Ireland, where 
all the representation is in the hands of 
Catholics. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork County, Mid): 
Give us a case. 

*Mr. KENTOUL: I mean Parliamen- 
tary representation. Then, again, as to 
the illiterate vote, if I were a Home 
Ruler I would gladly see the illiterate 
vote abolished. I know the wonderful 
intelligence of the Irish peasantry, and I 
am sure they could readily be taught 
how to mark a ballot paper. It is an 
insult to them to say that it is necessary 
for someone to go into the ballot box 
with them. In South Donegal there 
were more illiterate voters at the last 
election than in the whole of Scotland. 
Now, I know that county very well, and 
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no one could make me believe that any- 
thing like a fraction of those who said 
they were illiterate were really so. I 
think it would be as well, therefore, to 
remove the suspicion attaching to the 
practice, for we believe—and everyone 
believes—that in Ireland thousands of 
men are forced to declare themselves 
illiterate —are made to do so—in order 
that it may be known how they vote. If a 
man is suspected of intending to vote for 
the Unionist, he is ordered to declare 
himself illiterate, so that thousands of 
men are forced to tell absolute falsehoods 
and to say they are illiterate, when they 
can both read and write perfectly well. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast does 
not object to any rational scheme of 
minority representation ; what he objects 
to is the Tory Lord Lieutenant. But 
the Lord Lieutenant is not always a 
Tory, and hon. Members opposite them- 
selves hope that there will not be another 
Tory Lord Lieutenant for some consi- 
derable time; and that the next Lord 
Lieutenant will be a Liberal; and if that 
be so, and if the Bill passes, he will pro- 
bably be the one to apply it to. the con- 
stituencies. Therefore the objection to 
the Tory official is not one of much 
weight. I am sure the hon. Member 
himself would not assume that a gentle- 
man in the position of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, even if he be a Tory, 
would manipulate and tinker with the 
divisions for the County Councils in 
order to score a point for his Party. 
Then the hon. Member for West Belfast 
objects to the Standing Joint Committee, 
and says, ‘‘ Why do not you trust us?” 
My answer is, ‘‘ Why do not you trust 
us? How is it you invariably express 
the extremest distrust with regard to 
our Grand Juries and Sheriffs?” There 
is on the part of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
@ continual assumption that all Unionists 
in Ireland are Orangemen. There are 
only about fifty thousand of them in 
Ireland, and yet, in the face of that 
fact, you speak as if all Irish Unionists 
were Orangemen, and then allude to 
Orangemen as if they were the most 
rascally set of men that ever trod the 
earth. Why do you not trust the 
Orangemen? The hon. Member next 
proceeded to speak of the trial by two 
Judges, and he condemned that proce- 
dure. There has been condemnation of 
that method from both sides of the 
Mr. Rentoul 
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House. I am somewhat surprised at 
that, and, indeed, I am entirely unable 
to follow it. The only objection I have to 
to the trial by two Judges is the fear that 
it might be inoperative altogether—the 
fear that no twenty men can be got 
who will petition a Judge for leave to 
begin these legal proceedings against the 
County Council, seeing that they would 
have to give security for the costs, 
That is a great difficulty in the way of 
the full operation of this provision. 
Surely there is not much danger in a 
tribunal of that kind. In connection 
with this Bili we have had a speech from 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. Timothy Healy), who 
commenced with the statement that he 
had heard the speech of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain) a hundred times. I 
would venture to suggest that there is 
some element of exaggeration in that 
statement, for I never heard a speech 
that kept more closely to the subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman dealt with 
the Bill almost page by page, and surely, 
under those circumstances, the estimate 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford is rather strange. I 
take the hon. and learned Member's 
assertion as indicating the nature of the 
whole of the other statement he made. 
But while that statement carried its 
absurdity on its own face, there were 
many other statements made by the 
same hon. Member which did not show 
on their faces their own absurdity and 
incorrectness, because they had reference 
to a state of facts in Ireland not known 
to many Members of this House. He 
said, for example, that the landlord does 
not himself hold any land. Speaking 
from my own acquaintance, I say that 
of all the landlords I know there is not 
one who does not farm more land than 
the biggest tenant he has. Therefore 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Member is not true so far as my experi- 
ence goes. Then the hon. and learned 
Member said it would be reasonable to 
abolish Grand Juries altogether. But 
Grand Juries still exist in England, 
and, therefore, why should it be an ob- 
jection to this Bill that it does not remove 
in Ireland a system which still exists in 
England? It is perfectly true that 
Grand Juries are, perhaps, not of much 
practical value as regards their criminal 
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functions, and that there would be no 
material loss if they were abolished. 
Still, the summoning of the Grand Juries 
is a nice and pleasant ceremony, and 
such duties as Grand Jurors have to per- 
form could not be performed better 
by any other body of men. The hon. 
and learned Member said that what 
was wanted in Ireland was a system 
to improve the land and the breed- 
ing of cattle. That is perfectly true, but 
one might just as well suggest that those 
matters should be brought within the 
scope of an Education Bill. They are 
subjects for distinct legislation. The hon. 
Member says it is the majority who pay 
the rates; but it is perfectly weil known 
that in many cases the large proportion 
of the rates is paid by afew people. I 
was recently examining one barony in 
which there were 2,600 electors, and more 
than half of the rates were paid by 
thirty-five. In the case of the vast 
number of electors their rates were only 
something like fourpence or sixpence in 
the pound. And if the minority pay the 
rates they are, therefore, in need of 
protection against expenditure which 
would have no appreciable effect on the 


small ratepayers, but would be a con- 
siderable burden on the others. The hon. 
and learned Member finished his speech 
by saying that if Ireland is to be pacitied 
we must give her a decent Bill without 


restrictions. Ireland is pacified, and 
there would remain no need for restric- 
tions if this Government were to always 
remain in power. But if a Liberal 
Government were tocome into power there 
might again be turbulence, and hence the 
necessity for restriction. The hon. 
Member for North Fermanagh (Mr. W. 
Redmond) said that the [Irish people did 
not want this Bill; but I know that in 
the main the whole Unionist population 
of Ireland are more anxious about this 
Bill than about any other legislation for 
the past ten years, and in all the 
counties of Ireland I have only met one 
Grand Juror who was not in favour of 
it. The hon. Member said it was not 
wanted in his constituency ; but it is a 
curious fact that that was the one con- 
stituency to which I was asked to go and 
speak in favour of Local Government last 
September, as most of the people were in 
favour of it. The one word that stood 
prominent in all the Opposition speeches 
was the word “insult”; but it has 
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been used without in any case show- 
ing wherein the insult existed, 
The insults are the restrictions placed 
upon the full and complete liberty of the 
County Councils. Now, are there not 
the same kind of insults being shown to 
Members of this House, and are not these 
the result of certain actions of the Irish 
Nationalists ? Is it not a fact that we can- 
not now bringa friend into the Member’s 
Lobby without obtaining an order ? That 
is an insult, and what has caused it? Dyna- 
mite in this House, Again, a gentleman 
comes to see me at the Law Courts, and 
he has a bag in his hands. He is stopped 
at the door, anda policeman examines it. 
That is a deep insult to my friend. What 
brought it about? Again I have to say 
—dynamite. These insults are being 
offered to people in this country because 
of scenes that have taken place in the 
past. Now, have not scenes taken place 
in Ireland in the past? Gentlemen 
opposite have been challenged to say 
they want a Bill without any restrictions 
or safeguards, but not one of them 
has done so. But they say, “ We want 
you vo show that you trust us.” Per- 
sonally, I do trust them and the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, because I 
have never been a Gladstonian, and 
it is those who followed Mr. Glad- 
stone who have never trusted the 
Roman Catholics. They have been taught 
not to trust them by two pamphlets 
called Vaticanism and The Vatican 
Decrees. I have never believed in those 
pamphlets, and I have only read small 
portions of them. If there is any dis- 
trust of Ireland at all, it ison the part 
of those who have been trained along 
the lines of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone). The hon. Member for 
South Belfast (Mr. W. Johnston) said 
the other night that he trusted the 
Parnellites. Now, when he has got so far, 
it is possible, though difficult to conceive, 
that at some very remote date he might 
trust the Anti-Parnellites. But there is 
now a growing tendency among all sections 
in Ireland to trust one another, although 
sometimes things happen which make 
people a little distrustful for the time 
being. When I was in Sligoa short time 
ago I was told a story which no doubt 
some hon. Members opposite are familiar 
with. One night the pillars of the priest's 
house in Sligo were injured and his gate 
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broken, and immediately the windows of 
all the Protestants in the town were 
broken, as well as those of a Roman 
‘Catholic doctor who was known to sym- 
pathise with the Protestants. The 
Catholics seemed to have jumped to the 
conclusion that it must have been a 
Protestant who did the injury; but the 
fact was, it was done by a Roman Catholic 
who was drunk, and he afterwards con- 
fessed that that was the case. When, 
however, the Catholics found that they 
‘were in the wrong, a contribution was 
levied among their own party to pay for 
the broken windows, and they made the 
Roman Catholic doctor, whose windows 
had also been smashed, contribute to the 
fund, but they did not repair his win- 
dows. As a Catholic he was obliged to 
subscribe, but not being a Protestant he 
could not have his windows repaired. 
This illustration will show how rapidly 
Roman Catholics jump to the conclusion 
ithat if anything bad is done a Protestant 
is the guilty party. You see they do 
not trust us in the manner they should 
-do. Now, in the last place, I wish to 
refer to the speech of the hon. Member 
for South Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce). He 
condemned the Bill because it did not 
square with five tests that he applied to 
it. His first test is that it should be 
similar to the English and Scotch Bills. 
Now, I will venture to say that this Bill 
is as like to the Scotch Bill as 
the English Bill is. It cannot be 
similar to both the English and the 
Scotch, as they are different from each 
other. Therefore, his first test is an 
absurdity. The second test is that the 
Bill ought to satisfy Ireland. Well, if 
the hon. Member could produce a 
measure dealing with Local Govern- 
ment, or any other question in 
Ireland, which would satisfy anything 
more than a section of the Irish 
people, he would deserve a statue in 
brass to be erected to his memory in 
the Lobby of this House. The 
third test is that it should pacify 
Ireland. But you do not know whether 
it will or not untilit is tried. His fourth 
test is that it should cause the Local 
Authorities to work in harmony with the 
Central Authorities. Well, we believe 
it will have that result if it becomes law. 
The hon. M-sn.ber’s last test is that it 
should be so framed as to teach the 
people to govern themselves. I think 
Mr. Ieentoul 
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it is so framed, and that it is very 
likely, having local self-government, the 
Irish people would learn to govern 
themselves, not in a Parliament in 
Dublin, which they will never get, 
bat in County Councils all over the 
country. I have the greatest possible 
desire to see this Bill passed into law, 
and I earnestly hope there is nothing 
whatever in the jokes made across the 
floor of this House that the Bil is going 
to be dropped. Speaking on behalf of 
a great number of Unionists in Ireland, 
I can safely say that they are more 
anxious for this Bill to be passed than they 
were for the Land Act of last year, and I 
think the hon. Member for South Antrim 
(Mr. Macartney) was quite right when he 
said that the First Lord of the Treasury 
nade too little of the Bill. Thopethat hon. 
Members opposite will allow the Second 
Reading of this Bill to be speedily 
passed, and then set themselves seriously 
to work to make it a good Bill, and one 
that will be a benefit to Lreland. 

(9.39.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): The 
hon. Member considers, no doubt, that 
he has sufficient evidence to support the 
statement he has made with reference to 
the feeling of the Unionists in Ireland on 
this Bill. It may be the case that there 
are Unionists in Ireland who are in 
favour of the Bill, but all I can say is 
that they take great pains to conceal that 
feeling. Can hon. Members opposite 
produce one single resolution of any 
Public Body which, by the most liberal 
interpretation, could be said to give a wel- 
come to the measure? The only resolu- 
tions I have seen passed by Ulster bodies 
about it seemed to condemn it. When 
hon. Members say that Ulster is in 
favour of this Bill, we must assume that, 
to some extent, their judgment is 
coloured by the interests of their Party 
in England, and by the feeling that, if 
this great crowning measure of Unionist 
administration is openly flouted by 
every Party in Ireland, the Unionist 
administration is not likely to be 
renewed. Nationalist Members who 
address the House on this Bill are open 
to the disadvantage of being sneered at 
by a handful of Members opposite, repre- 
senting a section of Ulster, for their want 
of knowledge of the Grand Jury system. 
The hon. Member for South Antrim 
(Mr. Macartney) has sneered at the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), 
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and has alleged that he has no sutticient 
knowledge of Local Government in 
Ireland to enable him to address this 
House on that subject. I ask the House 
if there could be a more sweeping and 
severe condemnation of the whole system 
of Local County Government in Lreland 
—as it has hitherto existed—than that 
allegation, if it were true? But instead 
of it being the case that the hon. Member 
for West Belfast has no knowledge of 
local administration in Ireland, he has 
great knowledge, because for several years 
in succession he practically managed the 
affairs of the Municipality of Dublin, 
which collects in rates every year as 
much as any six of the largest counties 
in Ireland, and my hon. Friend has also 
carried through—as head of the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin—a large scheme for the 
consolidation of the debt of the city in a 
way that even Unionists in Dublin 
admit did him great credit. I think 


it is going too far when the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Antrim—because, owing to 
certain hereditary privileges, he has had 
the honour of sitting on a certain 
number of Grand Juries—comes here 
and discounts the statements of the 
Member for West Belfast. 


Now, we 
say that this Bill does not propose 
to establish a system of Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland which can by any 
possibility be made to work. Whatis the 
first necessity for a workable system of 
County Government? I apprehend that 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House will acknowledge that any system 
to work satisfactorily must be simple. 
The areas must be simple and the bodies 
elected must not be too numerous. It 
would be idle to deny that there are 
great difficulties in the way of carrying 
out a system of popular County Govern- 
ment in Ireland. The leisured class are, 
for the most part, in opposition to the 
people. Distances also are great ; and in 
spite of what we have heard about the 
light railways, I am sure the Chief Se- 
eretary would be the last man to deny 
that the difficulty of getting to many 
county towns in Ireland is considerable. 
Yet the Government appear to have 
deliberately designed a Bill which will 
give the greatest possible amount of 
trouble to all concerned. We have at 
the present time several local divisions in 
Ireland. The county is sub-divided into 
Baronies, and the Poor Law Unions are 
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sub-divided into electoral divisions, and 
already there is a considerable amount of 
confusion. Yet the Government have 
proposed to set up electoral divisions, 
which may be carried out by the Lord 
Lieutenant without regard to the existing 
areas, and merely to suit the existing 
exigencies of the Unionist Party. Hon. 
Members opposite say we should not 
attribute these mean motives to high 
officials. But these mean things are 
done. As a case in point, I need only 
refer to County Cavan. For the election 
of a matron of one of the Unions in that 
county there was a tie, and the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland deliberately ap- 
pointed several non-resident Justices as 
ex officio members in order to turn that 
election, and the result was that 
they put in a matron of their own 
way of thinking. We therefore know 
perfectly well that unless this House 
gives strict directions to the Lord 
Lieutenant he will divide up these divi- 
sions with regard to the electoral views 
of the agents of the Unionist Party. 
Fresh sanitary areas are also to be 
formed, for which I cannot see there is 
any necessity, and these may also be 
quite distinct from the Baronies and 
Unions. When all this is done we 
shall have several conflicting units of 
administration in Ireland, and there will 
also be a vast number of authorities. 
The Grand Jury, too, is still to exist as 
the fiscal authority for some purposes ; 
it is still to deal with malicious injuries, 
and such matters as that. Then there 
is to be the County Council, and also 
the Standing Joint Committee, where 
representatives of the County Council 
and of the Grand Jury are to meet under 
the headship of that impartial man for 
whom we are all looking, and whom 
nobody has yet suggested—to fight out 
the questions about which the County 
Council and the Grand Jury differ. 
Fourthly, there are to be Baronial Coun- 
cils ; fifthly, Boards of Guardians; and, 
sixthly, Sanitary Committees, which are 
to be entirely distinct from the Boards of 
Guardians. Imagine the position of 
an unfortunate rural voter in Ireland 
Here is a man _ whose illiteracy, 
if we may believe hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, 1s perfectly terrible, and who 
is so miserably poor that he ought 
not to be allowed any determining control 
over the affairs of the county, and yet 
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he is expected to keep hiseye on all these 
bodies who manage his affairs for him, 
and who may very possibly meet in 
different towns. If the Government had 
deliberately endeavoured to design a 
macifinery which was most likely to pro- 
duce jobbery, they could not have produced 
a measure more likely to secure that 
end. We know the difficulty of working 
any system of Local Government, and the 
Government seem to have set themselves 
deliberately to increase the difficulties of 
the situation. Take for instance the 
matter of building a bridge. _If it falls 
down or is carried away it must be re- 
built, but before it can be rebuilt there 
has to be a tortuous procedure whieh 
commences with an application to the 
Baronial Council—a body which meets 
eight times in the year—by two cess- 
payers. The application must be con- 
sidered and approved by the Baronial 
Council, and the County Surveyor is 
directed to prepare plans. After this the 
Council, have to meet and accept tenders. 
The fourth step is that the Finance Com- 
mittee of the County Council has to con- 
sider the proposal. The fifth is the 


County Council has to consider the appli- 


cation, andthe Standing Joint Committee 
come in for the sixth step. The whole 
proceedings so far can be traversed in the 
High Court in Dublin, as a Judge of 
Assize is not good enough to give a decision 
underthe newsystem. The last step, num- 
ber eight, is that the Local Government 
Board in London has to give its consent 
tothe loan. I venture to say that that 
isnot a simpleand workablesystem. Next 
we have to discuss what are the 
powers which the various bodies will 
exercise and what are the safeguards. 
With respect to the safeguards which 
are imposed on the Standing Joint Com- 
mittees, the Member for West Birming- 
ham said, on the authority of a person 
whom he did not name, but who, I 
believe, was the Member for South 
Antrim (Mr. Macartney), that ninety- 
seven per cent. of the expenditure of 
the County Councils would be beyond 
the control of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittees. That statement was absolutely 
preposterous, and one which ought not 
to have been made without an inquiry 
into the facts; and made as it was by 
the Member for West Birmingham, it 
was calculated to mislead the House. I 
think I can give the genesis of this 
Mr. Knox 
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peculiar fallacy. The Member for South 
Antrim, when he addressed the House, 
took the figures for the County of Tyrone, 
and stated—I dare say correctly—what 
was the amount spent on new roads and 
bridges in that county, and from that 
county he took an average for the whole 
of Ireland, and so arrived at the con- 
clusion that the total amount spent was 
£19,000. Anyone who knows anything 
of Local Government anywhere must 
have seen that the statement was pre 
posterous and absurd on the face of it, 
and one would not have supposed that 
the Member for West Birmingham 
would have been so easily gulled. In- 
deed, I do not suppose he would have 
been gulled if he had desired to inquire 
very accurately into the facts. But there 
was no difficulty in getting at the actual 
figures, which have been published in a 
Parliamentary Return. I may say that 
the amount spent on roads and bridges 
has been less in recent years owing to 
the fact that the landlords have ceased 
to take an interest in the improvement 
in their property, even at the expense of 
some one else ; but last year the amount 
spent, according to the Parliamentary 
Return, on roads and bridges was 
£50,000. These figures were accessible 
to the Members for South Antrim and 
West Birmingham, but instead of taking 
them they preferred to mislead the 
House by striking an average from a 
single county. The amount levied in 
the form of county cess is £1,172,000 a 
year, and of that £284,000 is absolutely 
peremptory, including the payments for 
prisons and lunatic asylums and repay- 
ments of debt. That leaves a balance of 
something like £888,000. Of that 
£50,000 is expenditure on roads and 
bridges, and that is not all capital expen- 
diture, because it may include amounts 
for altering and widening as well as 
for building. Further, there is a’sum of 
£99,000 a year spent in salaries, and this 
I contend is clearly beyond the control 
of the County Council, because that 
body will not have the power to raise 
the salary of a single official. Then it is 
difficult to trace all the expenditure of 
the Grand Juries, but I think at the 
very lowest estimate, after giving every 
doubtful point to the friends of this 
Bill, there will be about thirty per cent. 
of the expenditure over which the County 
Council will have no control, and which 
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will be entirely in the hands of the 
Standing Joint Committee, and it is per- 
haps needless to add that that thirty per 
cent. includes all the expenditure with 
reference to which there would be any 
difference of opinion. When any new 
work is proposed with reference to which 
there can be any discretion, the control 
of the Standing Joint Committee comes 
in. The hon, Member for Islington (Sir A. 
Rollit) has seen the absurdity of the 
proposal, and if he had been on the 
Treasury Bench, and had drawn up this 
Bill, I daresay we should have been 
found voting in favour of it. Can you 
imagine a more fruitful source of friction 
than this question of the control of 
eapital expenditure? If I were a mem- 
ber of the Irish Bar F should be strongly 
tempted to support this Bill, and if this 
Bill passes I congratulate my brethren 
of the Irish Bar on the prospect of a 
large harvest of fees which will un- 
doubtedly come to them as the re- 
sult of litigation on this subject. At 
the same time that the Standing 
Joint Committees have these enormous 
powers the Grand Juries keep the 
powers with respect to malicious injuries. 
At Presentment Sessions they are dis- 
eussed in the presence of the associated 
cesspayers, and though a Grand Jury 
does sometimes pass a presentment for 
malicious injury in spite of it not having 
been approved by the Baronial Session, 
that is an unusual course. The Govern- 
ment have entirely removed this pre- 
liminary inquiry from the control of the 
eesspayers, and the only inquiry is that 
before the Grand Jury, and that is 
beyond the power of question except by 
traverse. You have a certain amount 
of popular control in the Presentment 
Session, but so objectionable is popular 
control to the right hon. Gentleman that 
he has entirely abolished it. I think it 
would have been better to abolish pre- 
sentment for malicious injury altogether. 
The Government has been careful to 
preserve the power to the wealthy and 
intelligent of getting large sums for the 
cesspayers by fraud and perjury by 
reserving the power of compensation for 
malicisus injury mainly in the hands of 
the landed gentry. As to the cumulative 
vote, I do not object to it from its Party 
eff2ct, but because I believe it will intro- 
duce bad government in Ireland. The 
rural ratepayer will have to go in and 
VOL. IV. [FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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choose ten, or, in the case of Baronial 
Council, fifteen members at a time, many 
of whom will be unknown to him even 
by name, and to distribute his ten or 
fifteen votes among them. The right 
hon. Gentleman could not have devised 
a better system by which rural affairs 
could be put into the hands of a clique 
wire-pullers. Twenty years’ experience 
of School Board elections show 
that very careful management is 
required to prevent the majority being 
outvoted by a better organised minority, 
and the same careful management will 
be required in Ireland. Under the 
ordinary law in lreland there would be 
all the safeguards that exist in England 
—certiorari, mandamus, prohibition, the 
control of the Local Government Board, 
and of the auditors. There would also 
be the safeguards which exist in the 
Irish law—the right of traverse, and 
the peculiar Irish law as to valuation, 
which puts it out of the power of any 
Local Authority to change the valuation 
at all. But, with all these, the Govern- 
ment has deliberately designed other 
unnecessary safeguards in order to 
render the scheme unworkable, to render 
it abortive as a Bill for the good govern- 
ment of Ireland, to introduce friction 
into every county, and to set class 
against class. If the Bill were amended 
by the acceptance cf all the Amendments 
which have been suggested by the hon. 
Member for Islington (Sir A. Rollit) 
and others of more liberal thought on 
either side of the House it might make 
a fairly good measure; but though the 
hope of amendment may be held out on 
the Second Reading, that hope would 
be disappointed if ever the Bill came to 
Committee. It never will get into Com- 
mittee. We object to the Bill because 
it is bad, it is unworkable, and because 
it is an attempt to delude the voters of 
England and Ireland into thinking that 
the promises of the Government have 
been carried into effect; while as a 
matter of fact, if the Bill were passed, it 
would only increase the difficulties of 
government in Ireland, and do no 
manner of good to any single human 
being from North to South or East to 
West. 

(10.12.) Coroner SAUNDERSON 
(Armagh, N.): There is one thing I 
am glad to have noticed during the 
course of the Debate—that no attempt 
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has been made to prove that during the 
past Irish Grand Juries have in any 
sense misappropriated public money. 
Allegations have been made that they 
have recklessly expended public money 
by the hon. Member who has just sat 
down, but he took care not to offer any 
proof of the statement. Having acted 
as foreman of the Grand Jury of my 
county for many years, I most distinctly 
state that the allegations are absolutely 
devoid of any shadow of foundation. 

Corone, NOLAN (Galway, N.): I will 
give proofs if you like. 

Cotone. SAUNDERSON : I was 
struck during the Debate by the number 
of different points of view from which 
Irishmen view the same question. The 
speeches of the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) and of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) may be taken as specimen 
speeches of those delivered on the oppo- 
site side of the House. I regret that my 
absence prevented me hearing the speech 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast; I 
am sorry that my presence in the House 
enabled me to hear that of the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork, whom 
I cannot congratulate on his attack on 
the Government Bill. He, however, 
made one remarkable statement. Among 
the many accusations he brought against 
the Bill he said— 

“ This Bill was an unhappy effort on the 
part of the Government to satisfy fifteen 
million Irishmen in all parts of the world.” 

I am at a loss to know when it became 
a habit of Governments in this country to 
try to satisfy those who are not subjects 
of the Crown. I know that speeches have 
been made bydistinguished Members oppo- 
sitepointing out the grave effects of offend- 
ing Irishmen on the other side of the 
Atlantic, but I do not believe that line 
of argument—which is the argument of 
a craven—will ever be popular with any 
political party in Great Britain, whether 
Radical or Tory. The hon. Gentleman 
suggested that the Government should 
have considered the feelings of gentlemen 
on the other side of the Atlantic, at 
which I do not wonder. These Irishmen 


have ceased to be subjects of the Crown, 
or never were subjects of the Crown, 
and have openly avowed their hostility to 
this country, and have been the main 
source of the sinews of war to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, but the source is now 
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dried up. Therefore, no doubt, in con- 
sidering a Bill of this kind, brought in 
by the Government with a view to doin 
justice to the Irish people, it is the duty 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite to consider 
what effect the acceptance of such a Bill 
would have on their supporters in 
America and elsewhere. But I do not 
see that it is an objection to the Bill 
that in the mind of the hon: Member 
for North-East Cork it fails in that 
direction. I should say it is rather one 
of the beauties of the Bill that it 
utterly ignores everybody except those 
whom it is intended to benefit by 
it. It has been asserted that this 
Bill is a substitute for a Home Rule 
Bill. It is no more a substitute for 
a Home Rule Pill than is the Bann 
Drainage Bill. The Bill is brought in 
by the Government, and I hope will be 
passed by the Government—it may not 
be this Session, but that depends on the 
action of hon. Gentlemen opposite— 
but ne doubt the Leader of the House 
will consider the statement of the hon. 
Member for North East Cork that he 
would let the Bill pass if the Government 
would give a Dissolution. I hope the 
Government will take take him at 
his word, pass the Bill, and then go 
to the country, and I have no doubt the 
Government would then return to carry 
on the government of this country in the 
future. It is cangerous to be certain 
on this point. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
believe the tide has turned, but it has not 
yet set in with such alarming velocity as 
they would have us believe. But if the 
Bill does not pass —and I earnestly hope 
it will—it will indicate to the country 
the kind of Bill the next Unionist Go- 
vernment will bring in and pass for the 
benefit of Ireland. I read the speech of 
the hon. Member for West Belfast care- 
fully, for I knew, from his ability and 
eloquence, he would place before the 
House very clearly what he thought to 
be the main weaknesses of the Bill and 
why it should be rejected. But when I 
read the speech of the hon. Member I 
thought he must have been dreaming. 
He made this remarkable statement— 
“The state of Ireland was on all funda- 
mental points exactly the same as it was when 
the Coercion Act was passed.” 
If I thought that was true I should join 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite in op- 
posing the Bill, for I believe, Sir, that 
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one point we should take into considera- 
tion—quite apart from the details of the 
Bill—is: Is Ireland ‘in a fit state to 
benefit by the Bill? If Ireland is in the 
same state as it was five or six years ago, 
I should say Ireland is the most 
unfit country in Europe for the Bill. 
I may say I thought the hon. Gentleman 
must have been dreaming. He must 
have thought that the Land League was 
in full force. Where is the Land League, 
I should like to know ; this organisation 
which was to destroy all before it, and 
smash down all opposition? It is gone ; 
it has become a thing of the past, and no 
longer exists. He must have thought 
that the Plan of Campaign was in exist- 
ence. What has happened to the Plan 
of Campaign? What has happened to 
the O’Brien Arcade? All these things 
have vanished and disappeared. The 
O’Brien Arcade at present belongs tomy 
hon. Friend the Member for Hunting- 
don (Mr. Smith Barry). I believe also 
the hon. Member for West Belfast must 
have thought that he was still speaking 
fora united Party? Where is the union 
of that Party? Buried in the grave of 
Mr. Parnell. The hon. Member must 
have believed that the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon)—I do not know 
whether he is on speaking terms with the 
hon. Member for East Mayo—but, at any 
rate, he must have thought that the hon. 
Member for East Mayo is still going about 
the country inciting the Irish people 
to deeds of violence, as he did on 
former occasions. Well, perhaps that 
may be thought a strong statement for 
me to make, that the hon. Member for 
East Mayo incited the Irish people 
to deeds of violence; and if [I am 
corrected for saying so, I can only justify 
myself by saying that I am using the 
exact language that the hon. Member for 
East Mayo used the other day in speak- 
ing of an hon. Gentleman who used 
to be his friend, the Member for Water- 
ford. He accused the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford “ inciting 
to deeds of violence,’ because, as 
a leader, he had failed to condemn those 
deeds of violence ; and, therefore, he was 
guilty of every one of them. Now, 
that is exactly what we always said 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo. 
And if the hon. Member for East 
Mayo could go about the country, 
just as he did, inciting the Irish 
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people to deeds of violence and intimida- 
tion, I should join with hon. Mem- 
bers opposite in opposing this Bill. [ 
should say that a Bill of this kind, which 
was brought in under those conditions, 
would be an unmitigated curse to Ireland. 
I consider that a Local Government Bill 
in my mind would be far more dangerous 
under those circumstances than a 
Home Rule Bill. And I think so for 
this reason: It would be harder to 
destroy a Local Government Bill, no 
matter how bad it might be; and 
the very points which the hon. Member 
for West Belfast singled out as defects, 
and which caused him to condemn the 
Bill, are the very points which cause me 
to defend and accept it. I think it was 
the hon. Member for North Longford, or 
perhaps it was the hon. Member for North 
East Cork—yes, it was the hon. Member 
for North East Cork—who challenged 
any Ulster Member to get up and say 
that he really supported this Bill. And 
he went on to say after that that the 
Ulster minority differed very much on 
many of these grave points. That is 
true. I quite admit that there is 
the same amount of difference be- 
tween the Ulster Loyalists as there is 
between the Tories in this country. 
They differ very often on the land ques- 
tion; they differ on other points; 
but there ‘is one good thing, at 
any rate, that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have involuntarily done for our 
country, and it is this: that they have 
welded into one solid whole the 
Ulster Loyalists. Although we may 
differ on some grave political points, 
we are absolutely at one upon the 
great point, and that is that we should 
never permit hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to rule over us. We are quite at one in 
favour of this Bill. My constituents have 
spoken to me often on this subject, 
and theyareas much in favour of a County 
Government Bill as British electors 
have been in favour of it in England and 
Scotland ; but what they impressed upon 
me is this, that however much they 
desired a County Government for the sake 
of themselves and the administration of 
their county affairs, they never would 
consent voluntarily to accept a County 
Government Bill which would injure 
their brethren in the South and West of 
Ireland. There is one thing which they 
are determined on, at any rate in Ulster, 
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and that is to stand by every Loyalist 
between Cape Clear and the Giant's 
Causeway. I support this Bill because I 
think the Government in framing this 
measure have successfully fulfilled a very 
difficult task. The task they had to per- 
form, and that they have fulfilled, was 
this: they had to give popular control 
over county affairs without giving Ire- 
land a Bill which might be used as an 
engine by the majority to oppress the 
Unionist minority. One reason why 
the hon. Member for West Belfast 
opposes this Bill is that it takes away the 
power of presentment for malicious in- 
juries from the County Councils, and 
gives it to the Grand Jury. 

Mr. SEXTON: You could not 
take away from them what they never 
had. 

CotonEL SAUNDERSON : Well, 
perhaps I dropped an inaccurate phrase. 
I mean to say that the hon. Member 
complains that the Bill does not propose 
to give that power to the County 
Councils. 

Mr. SEXTON: I do not complain 
that it does not give that power to the 
County Councils, but that it has been left 
to the Grand Jury. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON : I venture 
to point out that if the power of present- 
ment for malicious injuries was left to the 
County Councils in Ireland the position 
of the minority in the South and West 
would be absolutely untenable. We 
know perfectly well what was meant, 
when the Land League was in full force, 
by making a man uncomfortable, as the 
hon. Member for East Mayo phrased it. 
One of the ways employed was to maim 
and destroy his cattle; that was the 
ordinary way by which the Land League 
enforced its laws. The only safeguard 
they had inthe South andWest was that 
they could recover for malicious injuries 
before the Grand Jury ; and undoubtedly 
that had a great effect in preventing the 
recurrence of these crimes, and render- 
ing them at any rate less common. If 
the power of presentment for malicious 
injuries were granted to popular bodies 
in Ireland, especially if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had the misfortune to have that 
power, with the “village ruffian’ 
again upon the scene, when the 
Land League had again been put 
in force, and if the County 
Councils were under popular govern- 
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ment and under the control of the 
Nationalist Party, there might be at any 
moment a general massacre of all the 
cattle in the South and West of Ireland. 

(Laughter.) It is not alaughing matter, 
but it may be a laughing matter to hon. 
Members opposite because they do not 
possess any cattle. I venture to say it 
would place the Irish Loyalists, the Irish 
minority, whether Roman Catholic or 
Protestant—for we make no difference 
in point of religion—it would place them 
absolutely at the mercy of the majority ; 
and I say that this is one of the best 
things about this Bill. One of the good 
things about it is that it takes away, or 
will take away when it is passed, the 
power of presentment for malicious 
injuries from the County Councils. That 
is one of the reasons why the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast objected to this 
Bill. There was another reason, and 
perhaps this was his greatest reason, 
because this Bill takes away the control 
of the police from the County Councils. 
It does not propose to confer on the 
County Councils the control of the police. 
The control of the police will remain as 
it is at present. I venture to point out 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite that if the 
County Councils in Ireland had got con- 
trol of the police, the people who would 
suffer most would be the hon. Gentlemen 
themselves. I venture to ask the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork who visited Cork 
the other day, what would have happened 
in that city if the police in Cork had 
been under the control of the Local 
Authority. The hon. Members never 
would have escaped with their lives out 
of the City of Cork, and they only did 
escape with their lives under the protec- 
tion of the police and the soldiers. 

Dr. TANNER: And the Tory High 
Sheriff. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON: I would 
ask the House to remember the election 
in Waterford. If the police had been 
under the control of the hon. Member 
for Waterford, what would have 
happened to the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork, the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, and their friend Mr. 
Davitt? If the Bill were so framed 


that the police were to be under the 


control of the County Councils, I ven- 
ture to say that there is not a consti- 
tuency in Ireland in which the hon. 
Member for North Longford could make 
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a speech without danger to his life. 
I do not think the hon. Member for 
North Longford would be safe anywhere 
except on the English side of the Kish 
Light. Therefore, I think that one of 
the reasons why the hon. Member for 
West Belfast condemns the Bill is one 
of the virtues of the Bill, and one of 
those parts of the Bill that in their own 
interest, I believe, hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site ought to think twice before they re- 
jected. Each of the leaders of the 
Party would want to get command of 
the police; but how would it be with 
the others? In supporting this Bill, I 
say that the defects which the hon. 
Member has discovered in this Bill are, 
to my mind, its chief virtues. I speak, 
I think, in the name—in fact, I do 
speak in the name of the most powerful 
section of the Irish people. I have the 
right, without arrogance, to say that at 
the present moment there is no Irish- 
man in this House who speaks in 
the name of as powerful a section of 
the Irish people as I do _ myself. 
I will test it. I venture to say there is 


no hon. Member below the Gangway 
who dare get up—who has the audacity 
to get up—and say that hespeaks in the 


name of the Irish people, because he 
would at once run the certain danger of 
being contradicted by the Gentleman 
who sits beside him. I speak in the 
name of a minority, but at any rate it is 
an absolutely united minority. We do 
not spend our time in fighting for the 
plunder of journals in Dublin. When 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham expressed the hope 
that they might be able to find a Chair- 
man of a dispassionate mind, he was at 
once received by signs of amazement 
from hon. Gentlemen from Ireland below 
the Gangway. Why, Sir, they have 
spent a week in Ireland trying to get a 
Chairman, and the Member for East 
Mayo, when a Chairman was proposed, 
said, “ Fair play from a man who is 
under the direct influence of Mr. Healy!” 
The idea of fair play from a Chairman 
who is a sympathiser with the Member 
for Longford was a thing that the hen. 
Member for East Mayoabsolutely derided. 
No wonder hon. Gentlemen opposite 
treated with derision the idea of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, that it was possible in 
Ireland to obtain a dispassionate Chair- 
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man. I support this Bill because I do 
not despair at all of the future of [re- 
land. I believe that without Home 
Rule, which I believe in our time we 
shall never see, there are allthe elements 
of future prosperity in Ireland. I think 
the most sanguine Unionist six years 
ago never could have imagined in his 
wildest dreams that Ireland would be as 
peaceful, as prosperous, and as contented 
as she is now. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast in his speech said if the 
Government were returned we would 
have a repetition of all the horrors of 
the past—of Mitchelstown and Tulla- 
more. There are no signs of it now. 
There is not a single patriot in gaol. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN: It is 
you who have changed. 

CotonsL SAUNDERSON: We hear 
nothing of coercion, with which hon. 
Gentlemen tried to arouse the feelings 
and sympathies of the English people. 

An hon. Mremper: We succeeded. 

CotoneEL SAUNDERSON: I do not 
know whether you have or not; the 
next Election will test that. We hear ne 
more about coercion now. If it existed 
then it exists still; but it rests with so 
light a hand upon the Irish people that 
there is at the present moment under 
the Act not one single subject of Her 
Majesty in prison. In view of the con- 
dition of Ireland under the present 
resolute government of the Unionist 
Party, I say we have every confi- 
dence that the Irish people are not in- 
corrigibly hostile to British rule, and 
that they will be able to appreciate the 
effort which Her Majesty’s Government 
are now making in this Bill to give them 
the same measure of justice which they 
have given to England and to Scotland. 
And I earnestly hope that at the next 
Election the British people will reply by 
sending back a Unionist majority; and 
having learned from six years of reso- 
lute government how Ireland has been 
made a peaceful and happy country will 
enable Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
to finish the other fourteen. 

*(10.40.) Sin GEORGE TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton) : I do not know 
whether the Government attach very 
much value to the defence of their Bill 
made by the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh. The hon. and gallant 
Member on this occasion has made very 
much the same speech as he has made 
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upon every Irish question that has been |a night, this Bill must in deceney 
before the House during the last six take four nights, because it is 
years. The taunts which he has directed | the great measure of the Session, 
at hon. Gentlemen who are immediately | and whereas at the worst Private Mem- 
opposite him are precisely those which | bers waste a night here or a night there, 
have been his sermon on whatever text | the Government have wasted a Session. 
was before the House at the time. But} But we are bound to take this Bill of the 
when I pass from what he said about the | Government just as seriously as if it was 
state of Ireland to what he said about /a serious measure. Towards this the 
the Bill, I doubt whether the Govern- | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
ment could have been very well satisfied |West Birmingham has brought a very 
with the defence he made. I took down | valuable contribution. Nobody candeny, 
very carefully the substance of all that | who listened to his speech, that it was a 
he said with regard to the Bill ; and what | speech of very great power; and when I 
were the arguments he used? In the say that it did everything but raise the 
first place, he began with a panegyric on | debating reputation of the right hon. 
Grand Juries as they are at present con- Gentleman, I think I am paying the 
stituted, very much as we remember , greatest compliment in my power. But 
some county Members in the Debate on | in the whole course of that speech there 
the English County Government Bill | was nothing that surprised memore than 
began by praising Quarter Sessions; and that he was able to keep his countenance 
then, after a prolonged interval that was | so very well. There is one reason for 
taken up entirely by attacks upon hon. «discussing this measure asa reality. This 
Gentlemen who sit opposite him, he is not a Debate for the House of Com- 
again referred to the Bill, and praised it | mons, but for the country at the General 
for two reasons, and two reasons only. Election. The object is to enable the 
One was that the Bill did not give the Government to say that, having carried 
power of dealing with malicious injuries | through their Irish policy, having given 
to the new County Councils ; the other, | us the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
that the Bill did not give the control of | the Irish Purchase Bill, the Light Rail- 
the police to these new bodies. I ask | ways Bill, and the Drainage Bills, they are 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman whether | now putting the crown on their policy 
it would not have been a cheaper and | by giving a broad and generous measure 
a shorter way if the Government, in | of self-government to Ireland. On the 
order to earn his panegyrics, had brought | other hand, it will be said that those 
in no Bill at all, because then the con- | whomthe measure was intended to benefit 
trol of the police would equally have | have captiously, and fractiously, and un- 
rested outside the County Councils, and | gratefully thrown it back in the teeth of 
malicious injuries would still have been | the Government, and that they have been 
dealt with by Grand Juries. The hon. | supported by the Liberal Party. As 
and gallant Member, even, could not | regards those whom the measure was 
give any animation to this Debate. It is | intended to benefit—that is to say, the 
a Debate on a foregone conclusion. I sup- | Irish Members—they have, I think, been 
pose there isno Member in this House, on | able to hold their own in this Debate. 
either side, who believes that the first | No one who listened to the speech 
clause of this Bill will ever pass through | in which the hon. Member for West 
Committee. Now, during this Session | Belfast battered and pulverised the 
the Government have largely taken the | position that this was a real concession 
time of Private Members. (“No!”)| to Ireland will need anything more to 
Well, I think they have; at any rate, they | explain to him why Irishmen vote as 
have taken it tolerably freely. The | they are going to vote. But it is neces- 
consequence is, that Private Members | sary that something should be said by 
are obliged to allow their abstract Reso-| Liberals on this side of the Channe! 
lutions to give way to Public Business ; | likewise in order to prove—which | 
but here we have a Bill which is nothing | think it will be very easy to prove— 
more or less than an abstract Resolution, | that we look on this Bill as a measure 
with this difference: that whereas an /|of a fatal and most dangerous sort, & 
abstract Resolution brought forward by | measure which professes to make a final 
a Private Member takes a night or half | and complete settlement of a great ques- 
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tion; but which really leaves it in such 
‘an unsatisfactory state, and deals with it 
in such a partial manner, as only to offer 
us disappointment in the present, and, if 
it is passed, disturbance and disorder in 
the future. I go at once to the contested 
question of Clause 5. It is very curious, 
indeed, to see how the Member for West 
Birmingham would treat this clause, and 
it was with a certain amount of sur- 
prise that I found that he went in 
heartily to defend it. I want to saya 
few words on the speech made two days 
ago by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
whom I see opposite. The Attorney 
General, if he will remember his speech, 
endeavoured to enlist all of us who sat 
upon this Bench in support of this clause 
by quoting certain passages from our 
previous speeches. I will only deal with 
the passage which he quoted from mine, 
and if he will allow me I will read it 
again. It is quite true that in April, 
1886, I used the words which the 
Attorney General quoted, and I used 
other words as well. This was on the sub- 
ject of the Local Government Bill which 
I shadowed forth as what ought to be 
given to Ireland— 

“In the interests both of Ireland and of the 
British taxpayer,” I said, “I would make 
freely-elected Irish Local Bodies responsible 
for education—higher, middle, and lower ; for 
the superintendence of Local Government; 
for poor relief, and for what is called the de- 
velopment of the resources of Ireland in every 
respect.” 

That, I think, is a pretty large allowance 
of Local Government. Then I went on 
to say— 

“To all these bodies I would allot with a 
generous hand, once for all, their share of the 
produce of taxation, so as to make them 
responsible for the local finances of Ireland ; 
and what is required over and above should 
be raised by local taxation. ‘To these bodies 
should be given full power over local taxa- 
tion, but they should have no executive power 
over the incidence of local taxation, or over 
valuation or assessment, in order that injus- 
tice should not be done indirectly between 
class and class.” 


Well, Sir, on this ground the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman claimed my sup- 
port in favour of Clause 5; but how 
can he claim any such thing? In the 
first place, there is no fear whatever of 
County Councils doing any injustice 
with regard to valuation, because they 
have no power over it. The valuation 
in Ireland is not under this Bill, nor in 
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any previous Act, committed, as it is in 
England, to Assessment Committees 
and to Boards of Justices. It is managed 
entirely by the Government Office in 
Dublin. The valuation of a county, as 
everyone knows, is entirely the business 
of the Central Government; and as for 
assessment, the new County Councils 
will be surrounded by the most ample 
safeguards, which will give the cess- 
payers full power of appeal to the 
Quarter Sessions, and eventually to the 
High Court in case of injustice being 
done. But by Clause 5 of this Bill on 
the top of these safeguards a new 
provision is superinduced, and the 
County Councils may be brought before 
a tribunal in case they are charged with 
corruption, malversation, or oppression. 
I am not speaking as a lawyer, but 
as a layman; but I am satisfied that 
what I am now saying is _ just. 
Where penalties are to be inflicted, the 
law does not deal in generalities; it re 
quires certain definite charges to be made 
against the accused parties. No man in 
this country is sent to prison on a 
general charge of dishonesty, but 
because he has obtained goods or 
money on fraudulent pretences. No 
man is sent to prison for cruelty, but for 
assaulting with intenttoinjure. But under 
Clause 5 a man, representing the views 
of the majority of the people of Ireland, 
may be brought before a tribunal com- 
posed of Judges, not a single one of 
whom holds the opinion of that majority, 
on a general charge of malversation, of 
dishonesty or oppression, which may be 
brought against him for political reasons. 
The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham has spoken of the oppression 
and the personal injustice that have been 
charged against various Local Bodies in 
Ireland, and he has asserted that no 
fewer than ten Boards of Guardians were 
dissolved in Ireland during the time I 
held the office of Chief Secretary. 
I have not inquired into the matter, 
but I think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has considerably exaggerated the 
number. But, at any rate, the Boards 
of Guardians referred to were dissolved 
on quite different charges. They were dis- 
solved because they did not carry out duties 
that were imposed upon them by Statute, 
which says that if the regular meetings 
of Boards of Guardians are not held at 
the times fixed, and the duties of such 
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Boards are not effectually discharged as 
required, the Local Government may have 
power to dissolve them. They cannot 
be dissolved for any other reason. It is 
the same with School Boards in this 
country, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not refer. If such Boards re- 
fuse to levy a rate, and refuse to build 
schools, then they can be pronounced to 
be in default, and may be dissolved. It 
is a very different matter, however, when 
you come to these vague political charges 
against the County Councils in the 
future. Some hon. Members have said 
that we ought at once to dismiss 
the Bill because it is not accepted by 
the majority of the Irish Representatives. 
That may be so or not, but it is rather 
high doctrine. I prefer to say that I 
should like to see what the Irish people 
ask for from a Local Government Bill. 
I think that they ask for two things : first, 
free and full management of their local 
affairs ; and, secondly, that they should 
be able to get rid of every shred of the 
old system of ascendancy in local affairs. 
But this Bill is an ascendancy Bill in 
almost every line. It does not give free 


admission to all peopie—irrespective of 


class, of creed, or of politics—to the 
management of their local affairs. In 
proof of that I may mention the cumu- 
lative vote, which has been introduced 
into this Bill for the very purpose of 
protecting minorities. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
Hear, hear ! 

*“Srr GEORGE TREVELYAN: The 
cumulative vote, however, is applied to the 
counties, not to boroughs. Why is it not 
applied to the boroughs? Not on account 
of the Protestant minority. The Protes- 
tant minorities want no protection in the 
towns of Ireland, for in those towns in 
which there is a majority of Roman 
Catholics the Protestants have their fair 
share of representation on the Town 
Councils and of posts in the borough 
administration. This is, however, not 
the case in one or two places where there 
is a Protestant majority, and notably in 
Belfast, where the system of religious 
ascendancy is continued, and where the 
Roman Catholics, though forming a 
large proportion of the population, are 
excluded from all local representation 
and control. Then there is the question 
of the municipal vote; for while the 
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broadest franchise has been generously 
extended to the boroughs of Ireland, one 
great exception has been made in the 
case of the City of Dublin, where the old 
ascendancy is still maintained in the 
municipal vote in the interests of one 
class. What reason has been given 
for this exception? It is that 
Dublin has a special Act of its own. 
That is a lawyer's reason; it is nota 
House of Commons’ reason. It is not a 
political reason, and it is not a reason 
which the people can understand for the 
purpose of retaining the state of things 
under which, in the Municipality of 
Dublin, a few thousands vote at the 
municipal elections, whereas some 40,000 
voters take part in the Parhamentary 
election. Then we have the question of 
the illiterate votes. The abolition of 
the illiterate vote is made quite con- 
fessedly. I heard the speech of the 
hon. Member for Mid Armagh (Mr. 
Barton), and on this subject he was very 
full and frank. It is unquestionably 
meant to injure one party only, and that 
party is not the party of ascendancy. I 
am not here to.defend or attack the 
illiterate vote on its own merits. I have 
read the old Debates in this House on the 
subject. I was present during the 
Debates to which I refer. To whom 
does the illiterate vote owe its origin? 


| To the late Leader in this House of the 


Conservative Party, who brought forward 
the question of the illiterate vote on 
29th April, 1872, and if he did not carry 
it that very day, yet the next time the 
House met to consider the Ballot Act, it 
was carried by the Conservative Party 
and the Irish Members. Now that 
Party, which justly reveres its late 
Leader, will have to say why they 
supported him or: that occasion and why 
they go against his views now. I my- 
self say nothing about the illiterate vote 
except this—that when the question 
comes on it must be considered as a 
whole, and that I am not going to vote 
for a special Bill abolishing the illiterate 
vote in a country which values it, and 
which was always in favour of it. (“ No!) 
Well, the great majority of the Irish 
Members were always in favour of it. 
The illiterate vote must be considered 
on its merits, and not merely as a question 
of inflicting on Ireland something 
which you have spared to Eng- 
land. The question of ascendancy 
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js not only involved in what the 
Bill enacts, you also see it in its omis- 
sions; and I consider a very serious 
omission in this Bill is the failure to 
deal with the question of the Justices of 
the Peace in Ireland. I cannot under- 
stand how a Local Government Bill that 
can really be supposed to satisfy the [rish 

le can be complete when you leave 
untouched the state of things at present 
existing. Talk of ascendancy! Why, in 
the County of Tyrone according to the 
last census more than half of the popula- 
tion is Catholic, and out of the one 
hundred and thirty-eight Justices of the 
Peace only nine are Catholics. In Wick- 
low five-sixths of the population are 
Catholics, and out of one hundred and 
fouc Justices of the Peace only five are 
Catholics. In Fermanagh more than half 
the population is Catholic,and out of one 
hundred and seventy-four Justices of the 
Peace only one is Catholic. We Scotch 
Members and the great majority 
of the English Members on this 
side have voted in favour of a 
measure for the purpose of improv- 
ing our Local Government, by giving to 
the County and Municipal Councils a 
voice in the choice of Justices. Perhaps 
the best governed towns in the isiand are 
the Scotch towns, and there the Justices 
are elected. I say it is indeed very meagre 
fare to the Irish people to offer a Local 
Government Bill which does not do some- 
thing towards bringirg the Justices of 
the Peace in some degree in accordance 
with the opinions and religion of the 
people. Of course the strongest point of 
all is the Joint Committee. It is quite 
idle to refer Irish Members to Scotland. 
Scotch Members protested most vigo- 
riously against the appointment of the 
Joint Committee, but they protested in 
vain, and the same occurred in the case 
of the English measure. But the case of 
Scotland and the case of Ireland are 
entirely different, because in Scot- 
land the Joint Committee is kept 
solely for the purpose of capital 
expenditure, and that capital expenditure 
ia the old days was entirely defrayed by the 
landlord and half of the county rates also 
by the landlord. But in Ireland almost 
the whole of the county cess is paid not 
by the landlord but by the occupier, and 
yet this Joint Committee is being com- 
posed of landlords—it is idle to talk 
about great cesspayers—and of men 
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interested in the landlord class. This 
body will have the County Council in 
leading strings, for the County Council 
without the consent of the Joint Com- 
mittee is unable to make any capital 
expenditure—to construct any roads, 
bridges, water supply, or to acquire land. 
They cannot do anything towards supply- 
ing houses for the working classes, to- 
wards carrying out the Labourers Act, 
all of which cost money. They cannot 
even borrow money for the purpose of 
consolidating the debt, so that the splen- 
did operations of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) as Mayor of 
Dublin could not have been carried out 
if he had been the Chairman of the 
County Council. The majority of gentle- 
men were so little in sympathy with these 
elected bodies that the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite has been obliged to create 
a number of protective clauses. Again, 
the principal officers of the County 
Council are not chosen by the County 
Council. The two principal officers are 
chosen by the Joint Committee. I sup- 
pose there is no one thing for which 
Irishmen more desire Local Government 
than as a means of stopping what some 
of them call jobbery, and which all of 
them call patronage. And yet the most 
important posts in the hierarchy of the 
County Council otticers are retained in 
the hands of a close body. In Scotland, 
where there is a Joint Committee, the 
appointment of the Clerk of the Peace 
and of the County Surveyor is given 
over absolutely to the County Council, 
and the result is increased satisfaction. 
In Scotland, too, the servants of the 
County Council are its servants, 
whereas in England these servants were 
appointed by the Joint Committee, and 
often prove the masters. One more 
point. The Joint Committee has the 
power of hindering the County Council 
from discharging any officer whom they 
find in existence at the time of their 
creation. A high scale of compensation 
practically debarred the County Coun- 
cil from dismissing its own officers, and 
yet in Clause 73, sub-section 4, there is 
absolutely put forward an invitation to 
appoint baronial constables and other 
officers up to the Assize before the 
passing of the Act, in order that when 
the new County Council comes in it may 
find a complete set of these officials pro- 
vided. The hon. Member for Mid 
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Armagh said this Bill included safeguards 
which would protect his opponents, and 
not his supporters. He said that Ulster- 
men wanted to remove the ascendancy. 
How does this Joint Committee protect 
the opponents of the hon. Member? It 
surely is almost a farce to say that the 
seven Grand Jurymen and the Sheriff, 
whom we were told by the hon. Member 
for South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) is 
the youngest and probably the most 
dependent member of the band of country 
gentlemen, will be a protection for the 
minority of Catholics and Nationalists 
in Ulster against the majority of the 
County Council, which is elected by those 
who agree with the hon. Member. This 
provision is retained simply for the 
purpose of preserving as much of the 
ascendancy as can be preserved in those 
counties where the people opposed to 
ascendancy are quite sure of getting a 
majority. Before I sit down I just 
want to say one word about the com- 
parison of this Bill to that of Scotland. 
We have been asked to-day in very 
pointed words whether we want anything 
broader than the Scotch and English 
Bills. In the first place, this Bill is not 
so broad as the Scotch Bill; 1 doubt if it 
is as broad as the English Bill. The 
Scotch Bill was large and broad enough 
for this Parliament, but if that Bill had 
come—I will not say from a Scotch 
Parliament—from a Select Committee 


entirely composed of Scotch Members it | 
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The Statute-books have been ransacked 
to find in Education Bills, Poor Law 
Bills, and Local Government Bills, 
precedents which can be brought to 
bear against the will of the majority of 
the Irish people. Sir, the Government 
might have done one of two things. 
They might have said that they would 
not stir in the question as long as it was 
necessary to govern Ireland under ex- 
ceptional criminal laws, and in that case 
I venture to say they would have been 
supported by the whole of their Party 
on both sides of the House. On the 
other hand, they might have brought in a 
thorough, comprehensive, generous Local 
Government Bill; and in that case that 
Bill would by this time have been well 
on its way to the House of Lords. But 
they have done neither the one nor the 
other. They have brought in a Bill 
which cannot pass, which is not meant to 
pass, and which, if it is passed, cannot 
possibly set upa scheme of government 
which would endure. Ireland will lose 
nothing, and the sincerity of the delibera- 
tions in this House will gain a great deal 
if this Bill, which has been five years in 
the pigeon-hole and three months lately 
on the shelf, is now consigned to the 
waste-paper basket by the most summary 
process that Parliament can devise. 

Mr. JACKSON: The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir George Trevelyan) 
has travelled over a good deal of 
ground, and he has, at all events, 


would have been more an example and | accomplished one object—that is, he has 


precedent for Ireland. 


But large or | 


completely answered two of the speeches 


small, it is idle to offer to Ireland a scheme | which have been made from the Benches 
of government founded upon the lines | opposite, complaining that the Bill now 
of countries with whose political history, | before the House was a bad Bill, because 


with whose social and economical con- 
dition Ireland has nothing in common. 
The scheme of Local Government for 
Treland should, therefore, instead of 


it did not follow on similar lines to the 
English and Scotch measures. The right 
hon. Gentleman has laboured the point 
for some time to prove to his own satis- 


being smaller, be larger and broader. | faction and the satisfaction of others 


in order that it may make amends 
for the past; and in order that it 
may work well for the future it ought to 
be full, bold, fearless, comprehensive, 
ani, above all, it ought to please Irish- 
men and satisfy them. But, as far as I 
can see, this scheme of the Government 
has nothing Irish about it except certain 
provisions dictated by the bad old cen- 
tral spirit of Irish Government, and 
which have been put in for the pur- 

se of thwarting Irish aspirations ; and 
the blots of this Bill are not Irish merely, 
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that no Bill based on the lines of the 
measures for England and Scotland 
could possibly satisfy the Irish people. 
Sir, my right hon. Friend has had some 
experience of Ireland, and he lays down 
the proposition that a Bill, to be satis- 
factory to the House, ought to satisfy 
everything Irishmen may desire. I do 
not know whether his experience in 
endeavouring to satisfy Irishmen on 
Irish questions has led him to be 
sanguine that, even if he occupied the 
position I have the honour to fill to-day, 
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he would be able to achieve success in 
that direction. Now, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman has referred in some detail to 
the Bill, and I propose to deal with one 
or two of the points as they arise in their 
order. Before, however, coming to the 
merits of the Bill itself, I should like to 
say one or two words upon the more 
general questions that have been referred 
to by hon. Members. The hon. Member 
for Belfast (Mr. Sexton) has given a very 
amusing, and I may perhaps say a very 
imaginative, description of the Bill. I 
think anyone who has read the Bill 
would fail to recognise in his criticisms 
any portion of it. The hon. Member for 
West Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone), 
whose intervention in the Debate I 
gladly welcomed, practically followed the 
«riticisms of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast ; but my hon Colleague went 
a little further and devoted a 
large portion of his speech to a 
criticism of the action of the 
Government, and made charges, which 
have since been echoed, of broken 
pledges on the part of the Government. 
I desire to make some reference to that 
point. Well, Sir, it is true, as has 


been said, that the Government, in a 
speech from the Throne, promised Local 


Government for Ireland on the same 
lines, and practically at the same time, as 
the measures for England and Scotland. 
But it should be remembered that it is 
not in the power of a Government to 
dispose entirely of the time of the House 
in the manner they may desire. I 
should like to remind the House of what 
has been done during the period in 
which it is said we should have kept our 
promise. In 1888 the Government dealt 
with Local Government for England, and 
in 1889 with Local Government for 
Scotland. Therefore it may be said the 
Government might have dealt in 1890 
with Local Government for Ireland. 
Well, the House is very well aware that 
during that time Ireland was not ne- 
glected by the Government. A large por- 
tion of the time of the House was devoted 
to legislation for Ireland, and I should 
‘be surprised if any hon. Member were 
to get up and charge the Government 
with having passed legislation during 
that period of less importance than a 
Local Government Bill. In the years 
1890 and 1891 the Government were 
busily engaged in passing the important 
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and beneficial Land Act for Ireland and 
the measure dealing with light railways, 
which I believe will confer upon Ireland 
enormous advantages. They passed 
measures dealing with the relief of dis- 
tress in Ireland, and also an important 
measure dealing with the congested 
districts of Ireland. The hon. Member 
for North Longford (Mr. Timothy 
Healy) has spoken to-night with some 
force, and with some apparent sincerity, 
as to his desire to see certain powers ex- 
tended to the Irish representative 
authorities which this Bill does not pro- 
vide for. He spoke of improving the 
breed of poultry, horses, and cattle, of 
improving agriculture, and of several 
other matters ,affecting the welfare 
and prosperity of Ireland. But the 
hon. Member did not remind the 
House that, by the measures passed 
during the period I have already referred 
to, every one of these subjects is now 
being dealt with by the Congested 
Districts Board. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I do not 
wish to say anything disrespectful of the 
Congested Districts Board, but I believe 
it to be a humbug, pure and simple. 

Mr. JACKSON: Of course the hon. 
Member is entitled to hold his own 
opinion as to the Congested Districts 
Board, but I hope that when the 
result of the work done by that Board is 
put before the House he will have the 
opportunity of convincing himself that 
the efforts of that Board to remedy 
defects and to benefit the people in the 
congested districts in Ireland is not a 
sham at ail but a reality. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Why did 
you put Horace Plunkett on the Board ? 

Mere. JACKSON: Although the 
Government might have brought in a 
Local Government Bill in 1890, yet it 
cannot be said that the time was not 
devoted to Ireland and to measures 
which will confer upon that country 
benefits no less than those conferred 
by any Local Government Bill. While 
I contend that the Government have 
fulfilled their pledges, given both at 
the Election and in the Queen’s 
Speeches, I would point out that 
there have been previous occasions when 
Governments, even with the best inten- 
tions, have not been able to fulfil their 
hearts’ desire as regards legislation for 
Ireland. In 1880 there was a Queen's 
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Speech in which the Hous» was teld there 
was to ke no more coercion. In 188] a 
promise of 2 Local Government Bill for 
Ireland was made, and in 1882 the 
Queen’s Speech promised a County 
Government Bill for London, and Ireland 
was to be reserved. But instead of the 
Local Government Bill promised in the 
previous year there was substituted what 
I think I may describe as the most severe 
coercion measure that was ever passed 
in this House. In 1883 there was again 
another promise of Local Government for 
the Metropolis, which was repeated in 
1884, but not a single one of these 
measures was passed into law. I do not 
blame the Government of that day, but 
I mention these facts to show that 
perhaps a Queen’s Speech is sometimes 
rather the measure of the hopes of the 
Government as_ regards legislation 
than of any certainty that the pro- 
mised legislation will be passed. 
However, I deny that the Government 
have broken their pledges; on the con- 
trary, I assert that the Government have 
fulfilled their pledges as regards legisla- 
tion for Ireland, and are now endeavour- 
ing to fulfil the last in this Bill for Local 
Government in Ireland. There has been 
a good deal of criticism of the Bill, and I 
will deal with two or three of these cri 


ticisms only, because I feel that, after the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain), my task is made much 


easier. 1 think anyone who listened to 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sex- 
ton), and who had not read the Bill, 
would hardly have realised the enormous 
exaggeration the hon. Member has given 
to the restrictions contained in the Bill. 
These exaggerations have been exposed, 
and, I think, most effectually disposed of 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham to- 
night. But there are one or two charges 
made by the hon. Member (Mr. Sexton) 
to which I desire to refer. The Bill, he 
said, is founded on mistrust of the 
people ; and in order to test that question, 
it is desirable that we should consider— 
first, the form of the measure itself and the 
basis on which it is founded, and then the 
peculiar circumstances of the country to 
which it refers. I venture to submit to 
the House that, so far is the Bill from 
evidencing any distrust of the people on 
Mr. Jackson 
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the part of the Government, it shows 
that the Government are willing to trust 
the people to the largest extent, and 
I submit that the Bill in this re 
spect is much more far-reaching than 
the English or the Scotch Bill. [| 
have heard it stated that, speak- 
ing broadly, England may be described 
as three-fourths urban and one-fourth 
rural; and practically in the urban dis- 
tricts of England Local Government 
existed already, when the Bill was intro- 
duced, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. But the conditions in Ireland: 
are practically the reverse of those in 
England. I shall not be very wide of 
the fact in stating broadly that the urban 
population of Ireland is one-fourth and 
the rural population three-fourths of the 
whole. Therefore, while the English 
Bill brought Local Government by 
popularly-elected bodies toa fourth of the 
population, the Irish Government Bill 
applies to three-fourths of the Irish 
population. In other words, it gives for 
the first time to three and half millions 
of the people of Ireland, out of 4,700,000, 
local self-government. There is another 
view of the question I should like to pre- 
sent to the House. There are some re 
markable figures contained in a Return 
which tell us how great a change this Bill 
will introduce. It must be borne in 
mind that county government in Ireland 
has hitherto been in the hands .of the 
Grand Juries. It is now proposed te 
transfer the whole administration of 
county government not only as regards 
County Councils but as regards Baronial 
or District Councils entirely to popu- 
larly-elected bodies. (“No!”) I assert 
it as a fact, and the Bill bears 
out my statement. In the Return 
of Ratings in Ireland the figures come 
out showing that out of a total of 
1,184,234 ratings in Ireland 46 per cent. 
are under £4 a year, and the ratings 
under £10 are 72 per cent. of the whole. 
Speaking generally, I say these figures 
show that the majority of those who wilh 
be called upon to elect the Councils will 
be ratepayers rated at £5 and under. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman allow me to ask, 
does this include urban ratings ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; but I think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman quite 
overlooks the fact that this makes my 
case still stronger, inasmuch as urban 
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gatings, which are included in the average, | supposing there is any intention on the 
are much higher than rural ratings. part of the Government of leaving out 
Mr. MATTHEW KENNY (Tyrone, | Dublin and Belfast from this Bill to 
Mid): No, it might be a single room in a | obtain some political advantage. There 
house in Dublin separately rated. are no such cities as Dublin and Belfast 
Mr. JACKSON: I think itstrengthens | dealt with in the English and Scotch 
my case because, so far as I can see, | Acts. (“How about London ?”) They 
arban ratings are generally much higher are entirely outside the scope of the Bill. 
than rural ratings. There are further; Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Did the 
figures showing that, out of 760,000 right hon. Gentleman omit Dublin and 
inhabited houses in Ireland, 435,000 are | Belfast from his rating figures just 
rated at £1 per annum or under, and | now ? 
226,000 rated at between £1 and £4. | Mr. JACKSON : They do not affect 
Therefore, you have nearly nine-tenths of | the average in reference to my point. 
the inhabited houses in Ireland rated |I say that it never was intended for 
ander £4 perannum. I mention these 'these. The Bill is intended to transfer 
res to show the enormous change | the powers hitherto exercised by the 
which will be made by the Bill | Grand Juries in the administration of 
in placing the power of managing | fiscal affairs of counties to these 
the whole of the affairs connected |County Councils and Baronial Coun- 
with County Government in the /cils just as the Act for England 
hands of bodies elected by these rate- | has transferred to County Councils the 
payers. (“No!”) These figures go to powers heretofore exercised by Quarter 
show that the measure is well described | Sessions. Now, as regards protection to 
as a broad and generous measure, and | minorities, I think I may take it that 
that it shows no distrust of the people. | the principle is practically admitted. It 
] wish I could think there is no distrust | has been recommended strongly by the 
of the people on the part of hon. Mem | hon. Member for West Belfast and by 
bers opposite. There is another Bill | the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Knox), 
before the House at this time—the Irish | in the case of the Belfast Corporation 
Education Bill—and this Bill proposes to | Bill. When the Belfast Corporation Bill 
entrust to Committees to be appointed | was before the House, the hon. Member 
by popularly-elected bodies the important | denounced the Protestant majority for 
work of ensuring attendance of children | their treatment cf Roman Catholics ia 
at school. I hope I have mistaken in- | Belfast, and contended for protection for 
dications ; I hope I may be wrong in an- | the minority. 
ticipating opposition from certain; Mr. KNOX: I advocated protection 
quarters ; but unless I am much mistaken, | by a redistribution of wards. I said if 
the only Members who have shown mis- | cumulative voting were allowed at all it 
trust of the people in regard to this | should be in Belfast. 
important duty, which is certainly not less| Mr. JACKSON: I was speaking of 
in importance for the welfare and pro- | the principle, and I said the hon. Mem- 
sperity of Ireland than these duties of | ber contended strongly for the principle 
Local Government, are the hon. Member | when the Belfast Corporation Bill was 
for West Belfast and his political friends. | before the House. The hon. Member 
However, I may be wrong in my antici- | said he objected to the Bill 
pations, and it may be that hon. Members | « Because it sets up a religious tyranny 
will not show that mistrust of popularly- | over the Catholic electors in the City of 
elected bodies in regard to the Education | Belfast.’ 
Bill. Now a word on the protection of | The hon. Member went on to say— 
minorities. Reference was made by the| «4s Protestant I deplore with sincere 
hon. Member for West Belfast, and re- | regret that the Corporation of Belfast cannot 
peated by the right hon. Gentleman | be persuaded to give fair play to the members 
who has just sat down, to the of the Catholic religion. 
Government not having dealt with this| Mr. KNOX: Hear, hear! 
Local Government Bill withthe franchise | Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
connected with Dublin and Belfast. I | cheers that statement, and, therefore, he 
can assure hon. Gentlemen they never | contends for the principle of protection 
were under a greater mistake than in| to minorities. 1 maintain it was his 
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intention and desire to secure for the 
minority a protection the Bill did not 
give. 

Mr. KNOX: In Belfast. 

Mr. JACKSON: Does the hor. 
Member, speaking, as he said, as a Pro- 
testant, only desire it in Belfast? Has 
he no sympathy for a minority in any 
other part of Ireland than Belfast ? 

Mr. KNOX : My contention was that 
there was no majority in any other part 
of Ireland which would act as the 
majority in Belfast have acted. 

Mr. JACKSON: I think that state- 
ment hardly requires refutation. The 
hon. Member stands up here and says 
that in his opinion the only people likely 
to exercise oppression or undue influence 
are the people of Belfast. He is of 
opinion that in every other part of Ire- 
land Protestant minorities will suffer no 
inconvemence. He carries his criticism 
still further, for he states that in Belfast 
it would be a political advantage to the 
minority, and he would give representa- 
tion to the mincrity in Belfast but not 
elsewhere. Now, something has been 


said about the proposal to leave the fixing 
of boundaries to the Lord Lieutenant. 
I should have thought the hon. Member 


for West Belfast would have taken no 
objection to this, because ina Bill which 
bears his name on the back the very 
same provision was made only so short a 
time agoas 1888. What we have endea- 
voured is to find some plan, believing it 
to be the general wish of Members on 
both sides of the House, for the repre- 
sentation of minorities insuring some 
representation however small for a min- 
ority. There are only two ways by 
which this can be done, so far as I know 
—by single Member constituencies or by 
the cumulative vote. It is not possible 
to find single Member constituencies in 
Ireland that would give minority repre- 
sentation in certain counties to every 
minority that exists. What has heen 
done is this: We have had maps pre- 
pared by the Ordnance Survey Depart- 
ment, which I need hardly say is a De- 
partment altogether apart from any 
Party influences, the instructions given 
being that they should not cut any 
baronial boundaries, and should divide 
constituencies into the most convenient 
form both for working and for represen- 
tation. It is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to put these maps in the Library 
Mr. Jackson 
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during the Committee stage of the Bill; 
and if hon. Members should desire it, 
thinking the arrangement is not the best 
that can be adopted, we shall have no 
objection to the appointment of a Com. 
mission to report and devise some better 
plan. There is no idea of jerrymander- 
ing constituencies or making arrangement 
with a view to political advantage. Now, 
I have not time to deal with other 
questions which are certainly of some 
importance; but I would venture to 
point out that, as regards the question of 
safeguards and of Joint Committees, 
there has been, I think, a great deal of 
exaggeration. Full effect has been given 
to the question of Joint Committees b 

the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham. He has clearly 
shown that the Joint Committee will 
have no power or voice in control of or 
interference with the ordinary adminis- 
tration of the county. I go further, and 
say as regards administration, the Joint 
Committee has no power or authority 
as regards current income, or even as 
regards capital expenditure. The Joint 
Committee has no power of inter- 
ference, and is never brought into 
contact with the County Council in 
its administration, and I, for one, 
rather regret this is so, because I do not 
agree with those who would seek to con- 
tinue the separation of class from class. 
I would like to see them working 
together for the good of the whole. The 
bodies to be elected for localities may 
be entirely inexperienced, and, in my 
opinion, it would be an enormous advan- 
tage if it were possible to bring to bear 
the accumulated experience of Grand 
Juries in county administration in com- 
bination with the energy of the bodies 
to be elected under the Bill. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Why is it 
not in the English Bill ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The question was 
dealt with, and there was found no 
necessity in the English Bill. It is 
justified for Scotland on the ground that 
landlords pay a portion of the rates, and 
it can easily be justified for Ireland by 
the fact that landlords pay a large por- 
tion of the cess directly and a larger 
portion indirectly. It is perfectly well- 
known that in fixing fair rents the 
amount of the cess paid by landlord and 
tenant is taken into account. My time 
is exhausted, and I am sorry I cannot 
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deal at greater length with the subject. 
All I need say, in conclusion, is, the Go- 
vernment have introduced a Bill which 
they believe to be wider in its application 
as regards Ireland than the Acts passed 
for England and Scotland. They 
believe that if the Bill is passed 
it will confer great benefit on 
Ireland, and will instruct the people in 
the art of self - government, 
and will tend to break down the divisions 
between classes. The Bill has been 
honestly introduced with the intention 
to benefit Ireland, and if Ireland has to 
wait for the Bill it will not be the fault 
of the Government, the responsibility 
must be with right hon. and hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Colonel Nolan.) 

Motion agreed to. 

(11.59.) Debate further adjourned 
till to-morrow at Two of the clock. 


GALWAY INFIRMARY BILL.—(No. 350.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading, read. 
(12.2.) Mr. JACKSON : I think there 


is a general opinion in favour of the Bill. 
The circumstances are known. The Bill 
has been reported upon by the Examiners. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Jackson ). 


(12.2.) Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I 
do not object tothe Second:Reading of the 
Bill, but I do complain of the way in 
which the Government have dealt with 
this question. It should be dealt with as 
awhole. The Attorney General must 
know the miserable plight in which In- 
firmaries arethroughout Ireland. Here in 
the case of Galway the Government pro- 
pose a different system, not an ideal 
system by any means, but a decent 
system, by which Galway will get rid of 
the prevailing influence of the parsons in 
the management of the Infirmary, 
but in the South of Ireland we are 
crowded out by parsons on the Boards, 
because it is held that a section of the 
Church Act of 1869 does not affect the 
right of parsons to sit on these Boards. 
This decision was arrived at by the Irish 
Court of Appeal, three Judges reversing 
the decision of six Judges, four of the 
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Queen’s Bench Division, and two Judges 
who sit in the Court of Appeal. It isa 
great anomaly and a great evil that 
under an old statute of the Irish Parlia- 
ment parsons should have this right 
which is denied to ministers of other 
religious denominations, Catholics, Pres- 
byterians, or Methodists. There is an 
example in the Cork South Infirmary of 
this appropriation of the power by 
parsons on the Board, where reform is 
needed quite as much as in Galway. 
Why do not the Government make 
the alteration general? The Pro- 
testant Church, for good or ill, is 
disestablished in Ireland, and for good 
or ill all religious denominations are put 
upon an equality. Why, then, should 
a system be allowed to continue under 
which clergymen of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland are ex 0 /'cio members 
of Infirmary Boards, while Catholics, 
Presbyterians and Salvation Army cap- 
tains are excluded? It is a well-known 
scandal. I do not know that I should 
be in order in attempting to give the 
Bill a general application, but I must 
protest against the Government dealing 
with the matter in this partial manner. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: I must object to 
discussion being taken at this hour. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I do not object 
to Galway getting the advantage now ; 
but it is a strange thing that the Govern- 
ment should leave the evil untouched in 
the rest of Ireland. 

(12.7.) Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): 
I trust my hon. Friends will put some 
restraint on their rhetorical powers, and 
not prevent this Bill being passed for 
Galway. It is not possible upon this 
Bill to extend the provisions to the rest 
of Ireland. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and commit- 
ted for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

(12.8.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): Ll appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to agree to report Progress. 
There is a matter of great importance I 
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desire to raise, and which I have ex- 
pressed my intention to raise—namely, 
the question of differential rates of 
Income Tax on incomes derived from 
industry and spontaneous incomes. It 
is a question upon which there is keen 
public interest. I refrained from raising 
the subject on the Resolutions in the 
hope and expectation that the Committee 
stage would be taken early in the 
sitting, and afford a more convenient 
opportunity for discussion. I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will now consent 
to a Motion to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Bartley.) 


(12.9.) THe CHANCELLOR or tHe 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. 
George's, Hanover Square): I hope my 
hon. Friend will not press this Motion. 
The question to which he refers is no 
doubt of importance, but I am quite sure 
the Committee will be prepared to listen 
to the hon. Member, and I have not 
heard there is any desire for a prolonged 
discussion. The question is important, 
and is so surrounded with complications 
and difficulties that we cangot hope to 
take any action in the direction my hon. 
Friend wishes in this Session. I hope 
he will allow us now to make progress 
with the Committee, and it will be 
generally admitted it is desirable we 
should do so. 

*(12.10.) Sm JOHN COLOMB (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow, &c.): The subject my 
hon. Friend desires to raise is of very 
great importance, and I do not think 
opportunity is given for its discussion 
commensurate with its importance. It 
is of vital concern to a large portion of 
the taxpayers of this country, and I 
think there is a general consensus of 
opinion in favour of some distinction 
being madein the assessmentson incomes 
derived from personal and individual 
industry and incomes arising from capi- 
tal. I do trust an opportunity will be 
afforded for the discussion, an oppor- 
tunity which does not present itself at 
this hour. 

*(12.11.) Mr. THOMAS H. BOLTON 
(St. Pancras, N.): Thereisanother question 
arising on Clause 4—the system under 
which small properties are charged on 
the gross instead of the net rental, 

Mr. Bartley 
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whereas repairs are exceedingly heavy 
and owners are most unfairly charged 
upon incomes they do not receive. This 
is a question it is desirable we should 
discuss in Committee, and I hope a con- 
venient opportunity will be afforded or 
the purpose. 

(12.12.) Mr. BARTLEY: May I 
suggest to the right hon. Gentieman 
that we should dispose of the first two 
clauses? If I am compelled to introduce 
the subject to-night, I am afraid I should 
reluctantly be compelled to detain the 
Committee to a late hour. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I think it would have 
been more fair to Members if the hon. 
Gentleman had put his notice on the 
Paper. Ido not think it is fair to 
detain us here, not knowing what 
it is the hon. Member is going to pro- 
pose. It would seem the hon. Member 
himself does not quite understand the 
subject, since he has given no formal 
notice. 

(12.13.) Mr. BARTLEY: I regret 
that my notice is not on the Paper; but 
I may explain that I could not give 
notice until after the Second Reading, 
and I was out of the House when that 
stage was taken, and was not aware 
until it was too late to put down a 
notice that it was intended to take the 
Committee to-night. That is partly the 
reason why I ask that the Committee 
stage should be deferred. 

*(12.14.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I thought 
it right to put the Bill down for. this 
evening that my hon. Friend might not 
lose the chance of bringing forward his 
Motion. I do not wish to force the 
Committee now if there is any general 
desire that we should report Progress; 
but I do certainly desire to make pro- 
gress with the Bill. I do not know 
what may be the view of hon. Members, 
but I am perfectly prepared to give the 
hon. Member his opportunity now, even 
though we sit a little longer than usual. 

(12.15.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): I think the compromise suggested 
by the hon. Member might be accepted, 
though I am not sure that it would 
be quite fair to Members not now 
present, among whom I think it was 
understood that the Committee to 
night would be only a formal stage. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
be aware that questions are likely to 
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arise in reference to the maintenance of 
the Tea Duty, and the change proposed 
in the duty on sparkling wines. Per- 
haps, all things considered, it would be 
the wiser course to report Progress 
now. 

Question put. 

(12.15.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 29; Noes 84.—(Div. List, 
No. 138.) 


(12.25.) Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: 
I think we might agree to report 
Progress having disposed of Clauses 1] 
and 2; that I think would bea reasonable 
concession for the right hon. Gentleman 
to make. 

*(12.25.) Mr. GOSCHEN: If we 
pass Clauses 1 and 2 I shall be willing 
to report Progress, provided that it 
is understood we shall take the Bill on 
Thursday, even though we may not 
reach it at an early hour, after the Vote 
on Account is taken. If it is possible 


on Thursday I wouid suggest that we 
might dispose of the Vote on Account, 
and take this Bill about eleven o'clock, 
but we must take our chance of that. 
(12.26.) Dr. TANNER: I want to 
explain to the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer that when he talks of disposing 
of the Vote on Account at an early 
hour—. . 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That has nothing 
to do with the question that Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill. 

Dr. TANNER: Then, Sir, about 
these Tea Duties. Several hon. Mem- 
bers have expressed their strong disap- 
probation of keeping this Tea Duty, and 
J am very sorry not to see the hon. 
Baronet connected with the total absti- 
nence business in his place. He has fre- 
quently raised his voice in favour of 
Local Option, and would, I am sure, join 
with the hon. Member for Leicester and 
others in condemning the maintenance of 
this duty on tea. I would suggest to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
might raise the hopes of his Party at the 
next General Election by a remission or 
reduction of this Tea Duty. Seeing that 
in the next clause the duty on sparkling 
wines is to be raised, I think this would 
be a good stroke of policy for the 
Government. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2. 

(12.28.) Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: 
On this clause I would call attention to 
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the passage of the Prime Minister's 
speech at Hastings in reference to re- 
taliatory tariffs to contrast it with the 
policy of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in repealing the Customs Wine 
Duties of 1888. That Act of 1888 had 
an important bearing on the policy of 
retaliatory tariffs, but you are now pro- 
posing to sweep away the power of re- 
prisal. You do this because you are 
unable to rely on the word of the importer. 
Atatime when Her Majesty’s Government 
are talking of going back to the days of 
retaliatory tariffs, and of compelling mer- 
chants to show their invoices and things 
of that kind, here they are abandoning 
the principles established so recently as 
1888. The Act of 1888 was to some extent 
in favour of the poor man, while the 
present proposal is in favour of the rich. 

(12.30.) Dr. TANNER: [think we 
ought to have some answer from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, else it may 
become our duty to move an Amendment 
reducing the duty to one shilling from 
two shillings. 

*(12.31.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not 
know that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber meant more than a protest. I do 
not understand that he asked me any 
question. I referred to this matter in 
my Budget statement when I pointed 
out that some slight friction arose in 
carrying out the arrangement by which 
the higher class wines paid an additional 
duty. Ido notagree that the lighter spark- 
ling wines are largely used by the poorer 
classes in the community, and certainly 
we have no intention to benefit the more 
wealthy consumers, or to introduce any 
general system of ad valorem duties. 

(12.32.) Dr. TANNET: I may take 
some satisfaction to myself, inasmuch as 
in 1888 I pointed out the bad policy of 
giving an advantage to these cheap 
sparkling wines, which were often of a 
very deleterious nature. 

(12.33.) Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
say, for I do not recollect his Budget 
speech, how much he anticipates will be 
the increase in the Revenue from this 
change ? 

(12.33.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I stated 
that the increase would be extremely 
small ; the turn will be just in favour of 
the Revenue to some £10,000. 


Clause agreed to. 
Committee report Progress, to sit 
again upon Thursday. 
3 R 
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GAS PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL 
(No. 295.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


Adjournment. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL | printed | Bill 
| Committee of the 


ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 237.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL.—(No. 307.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 304.) 

Order for Third Reading read, and | 
discharged ; Bill re- -committed i in respect 
of Clause 35 of the Fleetwood Order ; 
considered in Committee, and reported ; 
as amended, considered; Bill read the 
third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (BATHGATE 
WATER) BILL.—(No. 348.) 

Read asecond time, and committed. 

MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 

ACT AMENDMEMT BILL, 
CHANGED FROM 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES (ACQUISITION 
OF LAND) BILL. 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


TOWN HOLDINGS. 
Report from the Select Committee, 
brought up, and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [{No. 214.] 
Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No, 214.] 


ACCUMULATIONS BILL 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


.—(No. 277.) 


WITNESSES (ROYAL COMMISSIONS 
AND PARLIAMENT) PROTECTION 
BILL. 

Special Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on Witnesses (Royal Commission 
and Parliament) Protection Bill brought 
up, and read. 

Witnesses Protection Bill reported, 
without Amendment. 
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Witnesses ( Royal Commissions and 
Parliament) Protection Bill (changed to 
“« Witnesses Protection (Public Inquiries) 
Bill”) reported; Bill, as amended, to be 
565], re-committed to a 
whole House for 
Thursday. 

Special Report and other Reports to 


| lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


[No. 216.] 


| solidat'on Bill nominated of,—Mr. 


| 





MILITARY LANDS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 

Select Committee on Military Lands Con- 
Beaufoy, 
Colonel Blundell, Mr. Penrose FitzGerald, 
General Goldsw orthy, Mr. Gourley, Sir Henry 
Havelock-Allan, Mr. “Jeffreys, Sir John Kenna- 
| way, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Viscount Newark. 
| Colonel Nolan, Mr. Paulton, Mr. Stevenson, 
and Mr. Brodrick. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Brodrick.) 


ISLE OF MAN (CUSTOMS) BILL. 

On. Motion of Sir J. Gorst, Bill to amend 
the Law respecting the Customs Duties in the 
Isle of Man, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
J. Gorst and Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 363.] 


FISHERIES (OYSTER, CRAB, AND LOBSTER) 
AcT (1877) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir E. Birkbeck, Bill to 
amend and explain “The Fisheries (Oyster, 
Crab, and Lobster) Act, 1877,” ordered to be 
brought in by Sir E. Birkbeck, Mr. E. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, Sir Reginald Hanson, and Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 366.) 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS BILL. 

On Motion of Sir J. Colomb, Bill to make 
better provision for the registration and regu- 
lation of Chimney Sweepers, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir J. Colomb, Mr. Bartley, Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. King, Mr. Charles Wilson, 
and Mr. H. 8. Wright. 

Bill presented, ont read first time. [Bill 367. } 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question propose d, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether the 
Government intend to closure the 
Debate on the Irish Local Government 
Bill to-morrow evening ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE TREASURY (Sir J. Gorsr, Chat- 
ham): That is a question I am unable to 
answer. I have heard nothing of any 
such intention. 

Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before One o'clock. 





(*) at the commencement of a Speech it 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 24th May, 1892. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) 
ORDINANCES. 


Toe LORD STEWARD or THE 
HOUSEHOLD (The Earl of Movunr- 
EpecumBE): My Lords, with regard 
to the Ordinance under the Universities 
(Scotland) Act I have duly presented 
the Address of your Lordships to Her 
Majesty, and Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to return the follow- 
ing answer :-— 

“T have received your Lordships’ Address 
praying that I will withhold my Assent to the 
words ‘or in Mathematics’ occurring in Clause 
IV, (2) of the Ordinance Number XI. framed 
by the Commissioners under the Universities 
(Scotland) Act, 1889. 

I will withhold my Assent to those words in 
conformity with your Lordships’ advice.” 


SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND) 
EXTRACTS BILL. 


Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Friday next. 


YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Viscount GALWAY: My Lords, 
I need scarcely say that it is very 
gratifying to the Yeomanry to find that 
at last their complaints have been 
brought before the War Office and the 
public in a proper manner. For many 
years we have been doing our best to 
get certain questions brought before the 
War Office, and at last I hope we shall 
succeed in getting a satisfactory reply 
and shall be put in a satisfactory posi- 
tion. For a great many years past it 
has been the fashion with several 
military and civilian critics to think that 
the Yeomanry have not improved ; but, 
my Lords, the old yeoman of portly 
form, who was a very good fellow in 
every way except as a light Cavalry 
soldier, no longer exists in the ranks ; 
we have now a great many young 
men capable of doing their work 
weil. His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, when he visited 
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them lately, was kind enough to ex- 
press his approval of them, and all 
the Inspecting Officers after the various 
inspections have reported every year 
that great improvements have taken 
place. Your Lordships will be glad 
indeed, I am sure, that at last the 
Yeomanry are to be put upon the 
mobilisation scheme, and to have their 
share in the defence of the country. 
But, to come more to the details of this 
Report, I think myself that the ques- 
tion of the reduction of sergeants 
may be met in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. Whether the reduction of adju- 
tants will be equally successfully worked 
without friction there is some doubt, 
because I think it will be found very 
difficult for any man to be in two places 
at once and to serve two masters, as 
the adjutant must if he is to serve two 
large regiments at different quarters. 
But there are three points to which I 
should like to ask the noble Earl the 
Under Secretary of State for War par- 
ticularly to direct his attention. The 
first is that in this Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Yeomanry Cavalry it is 
proposed to make the whole of the con- 
tingent allowance depend upon a 
standard of musketry. When a man is 
recruited the Yeomanry have to equip 
him with his full uniform, and he may 
be a very good horseman and swords- 
man and a good Cavalry soldier in every 
respect ; but perhaps, because he lives 
a long distance from butts, and is 
unable, therefore, to have practice, 
or perhaps has not naturally great 
talent for shooting, he is not a very 
fair marksman. It seems very 
hard, therefore, that the whole 
of the contingent allowance should 
depend upon the accident of his being 
a good shot. I hope, therefore, the 
noble Earl will be able to say that 
some modification will be made in that 
portion of the Report. Another point 
is this. At the present moment the 
Yeomanry are about the cheapest force 
that the country can have: they cost 
little more than £7 per man, for which 
you have a man ready equipped with 
his uniform, saddle and horse, and 
ready to turn out at any moment. 
As this Report seems to me a little 
like robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
I hope sincerely that we _ shall 
clearly understand that there is no 
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_— to reduce the sum total of the 
eomanry Vote, but that whatever is 
saved from one portion of it will be 
given back to the Yeomanry in some 
way to promote their efficiency. The 
third point is that, if the brigading 
system is thoroughly carried out, heavy 
expense will be thrown upon the 
regiments during the year in which 
they have to brigade; and I hope that 
that expense will not fall on the Con- 
tingent Fund, but that some other fund 
will be forthcoming. Then there is 
another point which, perhaps, the noble 
Earl will not care to answer at once. 
It seems to me that the maximum 
number is very much too near what we 
have been actually turning out in the 
last two years, and that it will act as 
a damper in recruiting. Moreover, it 
seems to me that with the new Cavalry 
drill the numbers fixed will not be found 
to work well, and [hope that some modi- 
fication may be made with respect to 
that number. I should like, therefore, 
to ask the noble Earl what are the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
in regard to carrying out the Report, 
and I hope he will kindly take notice of 
the three points which I have brought to 
his notice. 

*Lorpv BELPER: Before the noble 
Earl answers the remarks which have 
just been made, having had the honour 
of commanding a Yeomanry regiment 
for some years I should like to refer 
to one or two points in the Report of 
the Yeomanry Committee. In the first 
place J should wish entirely to concur 
in the remarks made by the noble 
Viscount with regard to the fact that 
for the first time the Yeomanry are 
given a position in the mobilisation 
scheme of the country, and that they 
have now a definite place as part of 
the defensive forces of the country; 
and in connection with that I am very 
glad to see the proposal for occasion- 
ally, once in three years, brigading two 
or three Yeomanry regiments together, 
not only on paper, but also in the field. 
I would only venture to ask whether 
in those cases it would not be desirable 
that the Yeomanry regiments when 
they are going out to work in 
brigade should be allowed to be ‘called 
out for a rather longer period than at 

resent ; because it will clearly be most 
important that they should have an 
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opportunity of learning their ordinary 
work before two or three regiments 
are calied upon to work together in 
brigade—most of them for the first 
time. With regard to the increase 
in the Contingent Fund, that is a 
point which the Yeomanry Command- 
ing Officers will accept with the greatest 
pleasure. It has been clearly proved 
that the amount now paid is not 
sufficient to cover the expenses of the 
force ; and, although that money comes 
out of the Yeomanry themselves, I 
think they will be pleased at the 
change. With regard to the diminution 
of staff sergeants I think there probably 
will be some difference of opinion 
amongst officers commanding different 
Yeomanry regiments ; but I should like 
to say, speaking solely for my own 
regiment, that, although there will be 
some inconvenience at first in altering 
the headquarters of different troops, 
yet I believe it can be carried out with- 
out diminishing in any way the efli- 
ciency of the regiment. My Lords, 
there are two points which have not 
been referred to to which I should like 
to call the attention of the noble Earl. 
The first is that in paragraph 9 with 
regard to the working of the squadron. 
It is pointed out that the strength of 
one hundred is a good working strength 
for the field, and though inferior toa 
squadron of regular Cavalry it is per- 
haps as large as is desirable for the 
Yeomanry. I should like to point out 
that included in that hundred will be a 
considerable number of the band, and 
I rather think this point must have 
been overlooked by the Committee. 
The band of the Yeomanry is sworn in 
and attached to the different troops, 
and therefore, if every man in the field 
was efficient, the maximum of the 
squadron would be about 92 or 93 in- 
stead of one hundred. Besides this, I 
think if the Report is accepted as it 
stands that would necessitate the band 
going through a course of musketry ; 
and I am sure that any gentleman 
who knows what Yeomanry bands are 
will not think probably that that 
would be a very desirable thing to do. 
Ido not think you could get men to 
join the band and also to shoot ; and I 
think, if you were to insist upon it 
probably the result would be very 
much more dangerous to themselves 
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than to any enemy they might have to 
meet. The question of musketry 
has already been referred to by the 
noble Viscount who introduced the 

estion. As my regiment has a great 
dificulty in getting ranges, particularly 
up to a sufficient distance, I hope 
that the qualification in musketry 
will not Se made a sine qua 
non for the contingent allowance. 
I think if it is to depend 
upon anything it would be far better 
to make some of the pay of the 
yeoman depend upon his shooting his 
course, thereby proving to him that his 
shooting is an essentiai part of a Cavalry 
soldier's duties at the present time. 
The only other point to which I should 
like to call the noble Earl’s attention 
is the question of the numbers. In the 
schedule the strength of the Yeo- 
manry regiments for the last three 
years has been taken as an average. 
Any one who knows the great difficul- 
ties that Yeomanry regiments have had 
tomeet, owing to the icultural de- 
pression, will understand that even in 
the last year and the year before, those 
difiiculties have not been finally over- 
come, and the losses we suffered four 
or five years before have not been com- 
pletely filled up. To take the case of 
my own regiment, which happens to be 
a somewhat peculiar one, I find that in 
the last years mentioned in the Report 
it has increased by nearly sixty: from 
208 in 1889 to 263 in 1891; and 
I have every reason to suppose that it 
will be something like 290 when it is 
¢alled out this year. Therefore, under 
the scale which has been given by this 
Report, it would be impossible for me 
after this year to try to increase the 
strength of the regiment at all. The 
old strength of the regiment was four 
hundred maximum including officers. 
For a regiment of four squadrons 
under the new scheme the four hun- 
dred would be a stronger regiment, 
because that is exclusive of officers and 
staff; at the same time I think it would 
be rather hard upon a regiment, while 
pulling up their numbers considerably, 
and now for the first time getting over 
the difficulties of the agricultural de- 
ae. that they should be stopped 

m recruiting if they find they 


ean get an efficient number of men 
which would bring them over the 
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number which has been laid down in 
the schedule of this Report. I hope 
the noble Harl will at all events con- 
sider, if he cannot answer now, the two 
or three points which I have brought 
forward. I am sure that, although 
there is a considerable difference of 
opinion with regard to various details 
amcngst officers commanding the force, 
they will all accept the general regula- 
tions laid down in this Report, and 
will strive in future, as they have in the 
past, to make the Yeomanry an efficient 
part of the Reserve Forces of the 
country. 

*Eart COWPER: My Lords, though 
I have nothing to do with any Yeo- 
manry regiment myself, yet, in common 
with all your Lordships, I take a great 
interest in the whole subject of our 
national defences, particularly those 
which may be classed under the general 
head of Volunteers. I am sure it is 
not at all too soon that the Govern- 
ment have turned their attention to 
the subject of the Yeomanry, and I 
think that anybody who has glanced 
over the Report must feel that the 
Yeomanry force are not in a satisfactory 
condition. On the very first page we 
have it that out of a maximum of 
thirteen thousand there are only about 
eight thousand efficients. That I think 
is not nearly so many as there ought to 
be. I also think they are rather back- 
ward compared with the other forces. 
Some thirty years ago no doubt the 
Yeomanry were considered a very fine 
body of men, even though I am quite 
willing to admit, as the noble Viscount 
who brought forward the subject says, 
they were really not so g actually 
then as they are now. But in these 
days when the Volunteers during the 
last ten years have come so tre- 
mendously forward, and have be- 
come so very efficient, I think the 
Yeomanry require to be brought up 
to the standard. Now of course the 
Yeomanry were originally intended 
very much for the sake of assisting the 
civil power in preserving law and order 
and in acting against mobs and rioters. 
This was never a very popular or ve 
satisfactory employment for them. ‘T 
think always in case of a riot or a diffi- 
culty it is far better, when unfortunately 
you must have recourse to force, to 
employ police or regular soldiers whom 
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you can keep in hand and who will 
stand a certain amount of insult or 
throwing stones without being pro- 
voked into what may end in indis- 
criminate slaughter. Therefore I do 
not think the Yeomanry are likely 
to be much employed in this way 
in the future. Certainly, in former 
days; both in England and Ireland, their 
employment in this way was not 
attended with good results. Besides, 
as has been pointed out in this Report, 
in these days of increased railway com- 
munication, when you can always con- 
centrate a certain number of soldiers 
or police upon a given spot in a very 
short time, the Yeomanry are less likely 
than ever to be called upon to do this 
work. If they are to continue to 
exist they must simply and solely be 
considered as part of the national 
defence ; and they must be in such a 
position that in case of invasion they 
would be reliable for employment there 
and then as part of the efficient forces 
of the country. Now there is no 
doubt that if they are to do this they 
must improve very much upon what 
they are ; they must not only learn to 
shoot, which has been pointed out in 
the Report as a very necessary thing, 
and a thing which is very much 
neglected ; but I think they must be 
able to make a better appearance 
in the field than they can now. In 
many regiments I think it is wonderful 
how much they do, considering that they 
only come out one week in the year; 
that one day is employed in arriving, 
and another in going away; another in 
a field day, and another is Sunday ; so 
that they only have four days’ drill in 
the year. But I think if they are to 
be an efficient force they must have 
more drills than they have now. I do 
not know that the Government can be 
called upon to give more towards them 
than they do now. As compared with 
the regular forces, they are very cheap, 
no doubt; but as compared with the 
Volunteers, I think they cost about 
twice as much per man. But I think 
they would be very glad to do some- 
thing for themselves, I think they 
come from a class who would be giad 
to meet the Government and pay part 
of their own expenses if they were 
encouraged. All [ think they want is 
encouragement. and more to 
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required of them before they can be- 
passed as efficient. I think, consider. 
ing what they have in their favour, 
considering the admirable men both 
in this House and in other positions 
who are willing to come forward and 
take command of these forces and 
officer them, considering the general 
spirit among the youth of the 
country, and the patriotism and love 
of military service, which is un- 
doubted, it is quite true that they only 
want encouragement to be induced to 
do more than they do now. If they 
can once know that they belong, not to 
a merely ornamental force as in bygone 
days, but to a really efficient force, 
capable in case of invasion of forming 
an efficient part of the defences of the 
country, they will take a greater pride 
in the force than they do now; and, 
instead of there being only eight 
thousand out of a maximum of thirteen 
thousand, that maximum would con- 
stantly be kept to its full strength, and 
a demand would be made to increase it. 
My Lords, I am glad the Government 
have taken the matter up. I think 
every step they have taken has been in 
the right direction, in the interest of 
the Yeomanry themselves; and the 
more they are considered a per- 
manent force in the country the more 
will they command men than they do 
now. 

“THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Earl Brown tow) : 
My Lords, there are two points which 
have been from time to time urged 
upon the Secretary of State for War 
by commanding officers—one is a come 
plaint that the Military Authorities 
have never yet seen their way to utilise 
them for the purposes of mobilisation ; 
the other is that the contingent allow- 
ance which they now draw, £2 per 
man, is insufficient for the purposes for 
which it is intended. To remedy this 
state of things, if possible, is the 
problem that was placed before the 
Committee. When the Committee 
began to make inquiries they were im- 
mediately struck by the very small size 
of the units of the Yeomanry. This is 
anold story. As long ago as 187548 
Committee appointed to inquire into 
this very question reported in favour of 
disbanding all regiments that fell below 


be | two hundred in two consecutive years. 
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This recommendation was embodied in 
the Yeomanry regulations, where it is 
Jaid down that any regiment which falls 
in two consecutive years below two 
hundred may be disbarded without 
further notice, and there the regulation 
has remained up to this time as a dead 
letter—it has never been acted upon. 
But when the Committee came to in- 
quire into the number they were 
astonished to find that no less than 
sixteen out of the thirty-nine Yeomanry 
regiments had this sword of Damocles 
hanging over their heads which might 
fall and destroy them at any moment. 
The Committee, therefore, considered 
in what way they might get over 
the difficulty of not having to 
disband small regiments and yet 
being able to keep these small 
regiments and enable then to preserve 
their individuality. The method they 
hit upon was the system of brigading. 
‘By joining two or more small regiments 
into brigades this difficulty of very small 
units is immediately got rid of. It is 
hoped that these brigades will be some- 
what similar in number to the Regular 
Cavalry regiments, and yet that each 
small unit may retain its own individu- 


ality. In forming these brigades it is 
considered that the present regimental 
adjutants, some of whom have very 
small numbers of men to look after, 
may be gradually, as they die out, 
abolished, and brigade adjutants sub- 


stituted in their stead. And, as a 
matter of detail, it is proposed by the 
Committee that the brigade adjutant 
should have some extra aliowance in 
the way of another horse, because he 
will be required to do more travelling. 
The next point to which the Committee 
devoted their attention was the size of 
the troops. The Committee found that 
in some regiments of average size the 
troops consisted of twenty-two men,some 
of these troops being of a less number 
than twenty-two, and to every one of 
these troops the Government supplies a 
staff sergeant. We have it in evidence 
that many of thestaff sergeants are not 
fully employed, and eke out their time 
with the permission of the commanding 
officer by taking civil employment. 
There was nothing in the evidence 
to prove that a staff sergeant was not 
perfectly capable of taking care of a whole 
squadron ; but it was pointed out by 
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one or two commanding officers that if 
this reduction was made suddenly 
there would be a great deal of difficulty 
in maintaining the regiments in @ 
proper state of efficiency. It is there- 
fore proposed by the Committee that 
one staff sergeant should be allowed to 
each squadron, and that in addition 
one more sergeant should be allowed 
to be at the disposal of the command- 
ing officer for what I may call general 
purposes. It was further pointed out 
that some further assistance might be 
wanted at times of the year when there 
is a good deal of pressure for exercisin 

the men in carbine practice and swor 

exercise, and it was considered that 
that assistance might be found in 
the regiment in the non-commissioned 
officers of the Yeomanry ; and of course 
it is always open to the commanding 
officer of the regiment, if he has no- 
body in the regiment who is competent 
to teach these things, to find somebody 
in the district who is competent, and 
he can enrol him in his regiment and 
employ him in that way; but it is 
proposed that be should be paid by 
arrangement between the commanding 
officer and this sergeant out of the in- 
creased contingent allowance, which I 
will come to ‘presently. The next 
point to which the Committee turned 
their attention was the question of 
shooting. Now, my Lords, we have 
often been told that the Yeomanry 
shoot badly,—the only wonder is that 
they shoot at all. No encouragement 
has ever been offered to the Yeomanry 
to shoot, and the only possible incen- 
tive to them has come out of the 
pockets of the officers. It was pointed 
out to the Committee that the mea 
lost time in going to and from the 
ranges, and therefore it has been re- 
commended that every man who 
passes through his course should be 
given 3s. 6d. pay for the day that he 
spends upon the ranges. The numbers 
which the Committee recommend for 
brigades are either a maximum of 400 
and a minimum of 280 for a four- 
squadron regiment, or &@ maximum of 
300 enrolled and a minimum of 210 
efficients for a three-squadron regi- 
ment, or for a two-squadron regiment 
a maximum of 200 and a minimum of 
140. But my Lords, it is supposed 
that there may be some cases—I hope 
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they will be exceedingly few—where it 
is found impossible in a county to keep 
up even this minimum number of 140. 
In those cases sooner than entirely 
disband the corps it is proposed that 
the Secretary of State shall have the 
power when he sees fit, to allow a 
single squadron to be maintained in 
the county but with no regimental 
staff. I may perhaps here deal with 
the question that was put by my noble 
Friend opposite (Lord Belper) on the 
subject of maximum and minimum 
numbers. The reason why these num- 
bers were fixed by the Committee was 
because the maximum number of a 
squadron having been fixed by them at 
the convenient number of 100 it 
naturally follows that a two-squadron 
regiment would have two hundred, 
a three-squadron regiment three hun- 
dred, and sc on; but the Committee 
also considered the present state of the 
number of Yeomanry regiments, and 
they thought four hundred would be a 
sufficiently large maximum, looking to 
the state of the Yeomanry regiments. 
But I would point out that there is a 
way of getting over the difficulty. Ifa 
regiment is full and desires to enlist 
more men, it is quite in the power of 
the Secretary of State to allow them to 
enlist a certain number of supernu- 
meraries, and if they kept on increasing, 
the Secretary of State could give a 
larger easement, and, if he wished it, 
could create a regiment of five squad- 
rons. 

Lorpv BELPER: Would the super- 
numeraries get pay ? 

Eart BROWNLOW : Yes, they 
would be paid if they were allowed to 
be taken on. Then the question of the 
band comes in here. The Committee 
certainly did not go very deeply into 
the — of the band because they 
found that the regulations already laid 
down with regard to the band that two 
bandsmen per troop are allowed, and I 
find they are excused certain exercises ; 
but if there are any more bandsmen in 
the troop they are not excused. The 
Committee considered that these regu- 
lations would probably go on, and that 
the two bandsmen would still be 
allowed per troop. But then comes 
another point—whether they are to 
be obliged to shoot in order to obtain 
the contingent allowance. That is a 


Earl Brownlow 
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point that escaped the Committee no 
doubt ; but there is no doubt that the 
two bandsmen who are allowed will 
have to be excused shooting; the 
others I think will have to go through 
their musketry course like any other 
yeoman. Then comes the financial 
question. The Committee find that 
when the whole reduction is made in 
the adjutants the saving would be 
£5,013, the saving in the reduction of 
sergeants if carried out completely would 
be £8,306, the total saving being about 
£13,300, and it is proposed to allot 
that saving in the following manner: 
In the first place it has been pointed 
out that the contingent allowance does 
not meet the purposes for which it 
was intended, and that therefore 
considerable expense is very often 
thrown upon the officers. To meet 
this difficulty it is proposed that 
the contingent allowance shall be 
raised from £2 as it is at present up to 
£3, giving £1 per man more than at 
present. But the Committee report in 
favour of making the whole of this con- 
tingent allowance depend upon the 
shooting of the yeoman—that is to say, 
that if he does not come up toa certain 
moderate standard of shooting, which 
shall be laid down hereafter, the 
whole of this £3 shall be forfeited. 
Now my noble Friend behind me 
(Viscount Galway) has called my atten- 
tion to this point, and I may say that 
the Secretary of State for War has 
given this point his very best conside- 
ration. He considers that the Com- 
mittee are a little hard upon the yeo- 
men in this respect, and he cro 5 be 
prepared to make only the extra £1 
which it is proposed to add, depend 
upon the shooting of the yeoman; but 
of course if the yeoman does not pass 
through that course, besides losing the 
£1, he would also lose the day's 3s. 6d. 
for attending the range. That increase 
of £1 all amount to £8,500; then 
the day’s pay for target practice would 
amount to £1,467; and it is further 
proposed in order to encourage shooting, 
to give twenty rounds per man of extra 
ammunition which would amount to 
£630, and the allowance to brigade 
adjutants for the additional horse will 
amount to £760, making a total of 
£11,357. That £11,357 will go against 
the saving of £13,300. It will be easily 
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seen that none of these recommenda- 
tions can be carried out immediately. 
The adjutants will gradually have to 
die out, and the staff sergeants pro- 
bably cannot be reduced with very 
greatrapidity ; and therefore the saving 
will only be gradual. But it is proposed, 
if the Treasury will agree, that the 
payment of the increased contingent 
allowance shall begin next year. In 
the first year the result will be a slight 
increase of expenditure ; in the second 
year it would probably be almost 
balanced ; in the third year there will 
be a slight saving ; and after that there 
would continue to be asaving. But it is 
not proposed that that saving shall bea 
decrease on the Yeomanry Vote. On the 
contrary the Committee point out that 
there will be expenses connected with 
brigading, probably travelling expenses 
and other expenses; and this small 
balance will be available to meet those 
expenses, and that answers the ques- 
tion of my noble Friend behind me. 
My Lords, in taking evidence and 
making inquiries the Committee were 
very much struck by the anxiety of all 
connected with the Yeomanry to make 
the Yeomanry as efficient as possible, 
and to raise them to their proper place 
amongst the Forces of the country; 
and the Committee in their Report 
use these words— 


“There is we are satisfied plenty of patriotic 
sentiment and a good soldierly material in the 
Yeomanry both as regards officers and men, 
and if the process of evolution in our mili 
system has kept the force somewhat behind- 
hand it has been its misfortune rather than its 
fault ”» 


My Lords, I am convinced that there 
is plenty of energy, there is plenty of 
patriotism, there is plenty of soldier- 
like bearing in the Yeomanry, and if 
these recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, which I may say have already 
as a whole been approved by the Secre- 
tary of State, and are now under the 
consideration of the Treasury, are 
carried out, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the Yeomanry will be able 
in the future to hold the same dignified 
position among the Forces of the 
country, and will be of the same value 
as they have proved themselves in the 
t. 


{24 May, 1892} 
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NAVAL SURVEY. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH: My Lords, 
I wish to ask my noble Friend who re- 
presents the Admiralty in this House 
whether it is the intention of the Board 
to permanently station a surveying 
vessel in the Mediterranean. I antici- 
pate the answer that he will give me. 
He will most likely tell me that 
there is already a vessel, the Stork 
stationed there; but the Stork as I 
understand—my noble Friend will 
correct me if I am mistaken—is not in 
the same position as the former survey - 
ing vessels used to be; and in former 
days, as my noble Friend remembers, 
there was a permanent staff of survey - 
ing vessels stationed in the Mediterra- 
nean ; they never left the station, they 
were not under the orders of the Com- 
mander in Chief except in a general 
way, and they had a complete staff of 
scientific officers with all the usual 
appliances for survey, which I very 
much doubt are to be found in the same 
value on board the Stork and other 
surveying vessels. And the whole 
duty of these ships was to survey in all 
parts of the Mediterranean during the 
summer, and during the winter they 
did not go home, but they mostly went 
to Malta, where they were employed in 
correcting the charts and preparing for 
the next summer’s cruise. My Lords, 
we shall be told I have no doubt that 
for the ports of the Mediterranean 
there existed excellent charts from 
foreign nations. Well, my Lords, I do 
not think it is quite becoming a great 
country like ours to be dependent for 
charts upon other Naval Powers, and 
in the event of war it would be quite 
within the power of any neutral country 
to withhold its charts from both the 
belligerents ; andif an objection should 
be taken that we should be offending 
Foreign Powers by surveying on their 
shores, I can only say that during the long 
period when I knew the Mediterranean 
where the vessels to which I allude used 
to traverse the coast all along, and at 
some parts of the Mediterranean where 
there was most likely to be a sensitive 
feeling,they were not interfered with; and 
I have no doubt in the present instance 
the diplomatic ability of the noble Mar- 
quess would remove any difficulty of 
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that sort that would be likely to arise. 
Another reason why I think the survey 
of the Mediterranean should be very 
exact is that the large vessels we em- 
ploy there draw a great deal more 
water than flag ships and line of battle 
ships of former days; and I need 
hardly ask the House to remember 
that the two most recent and most 
disastrous accidents which have arisen 
in the Navy have been due—I will not 
say to the absence of proper surveying 
precautions, but certainly to the exist- 
ence of rocks where they were least 
suspected. In addition to this your 
Lordships must remember—I do not 
venture to impugn the action of the 
Admiralty —but it is by direction of 
the Board of Admiralty that all tor- 
pedo experiments are to be carried on 
in shallow waters, and our ships now 
visit portions of the Mediterranean for 
that purpose which used not to be visited, 
and I think were excepted from the 
surveys of former days. I allude prin- 


cipally to the Adriatic and some por- 
tions of the coast of Spain, and the 
northern part of the coast of Africa, in 
the neighbourhood of Morocco. 


My 
noble Friend will correct me if I am 
wrong, but I think I am right in say- 
ing that there is no thorough elemental 
survey of any of those portions of the 
Mediterranean waters ; and that we are 
certainly dependent upon the survey of 
foreign Powers for the knowledge we 
possess of those coasts. I venture to 
ask my noble Friend whether the Ad- 
miralty will consider the great im- 
portance of the question and will 
station, as was formerly done, per- 
manent surveying vessels in the 
Mediterranean such as are I believe at 
present stationed in other parts of the 
globe, and such as formerly existed 
there ; such also as were employed by 
the East India Company permanently 
in the East Indies and the Persian 
Gulf, of which we have a most complete 
survey. Let me just say before I 
sit down that from personal know- 
ledge I am aware that charts do re- 
quire frequent correction. Some years 
ago I was supplied with a series of 
charts by one i 

officers in the Service—they were old 
charts, and, sailing by them I was 
enabled to observe—I am speaking of 
a yacht—the great difference that 
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there is between those charts and some 
of more recent compilation. My Lords, 
I wish to say no more upon the subject; 
but I hope my noble Friend will give a 
satisfactory answer upon the point. 
Lorp ELPHINSTONE: I cannot 
help thinking, my Lords, that my noble 
Friend is under some misapprehension 
in this matter. The question he asks 
is whether it is the intention of the 
Admiralty to restore the Surveying De- 
partment uf the Navy formerly stationed 
in the Mediterranean. Now we never 
have had a Surveying Department of 
the Navy formerly stationed in the 
Mediterranean or in any other station. 
The only Surveying Department is the 
Hydrographer’s Department of the 
Admiralty. We have surveying ships 
—we have seven at present belonging 
to the Government and three others 
that are hired; but we send our sur- 
veying ships wherever the circumstances 
of the moment require them to be sent. 
It is perfectly true that we have had no 
surveying ships in the Mediterranean 
for some years. The general surveys 
of the Mediterranean extend over a 
period of about fifty-six or fifty-eight 
years, and during the last four years 
we have had no surveying ships there 
at all. The Stork, to which the noble 
Viscount refers, has been surveying on 
the East India Station—she is expected 
now in the Mediterranean in the 
course of a few days, and her first duty 
willbe to re-survey the Maltese Islands; 
after that it is possible she may be sent to 
the Greek Archipelago ; but we have 
to obtain the sanction of the Greek 
Government to make any survey there. 
We have already asked permission, 
but have not yet received their authority. 
Then the noble Viscount refers to 
foreign coasts. He is perhaps not 
aware that we cannot send our survey- 
ing ships either to the coast of France, 
the coast of Italy, or the coast of Spain; 
they all make their own surveys. The 
Turkish Government do not allow us 
to go anywhere near their coast for the 
purposes of survey. The consequence 
is that a very large portion of the 


Mediterranean is unsurveyed at the 


present time. The coast of Asia Minor 
is unsurveyed, but we are not allowed 
to go there, and cannot send our 
ships there. With regard to the torpedo 
arrangements, the Admiralty never 
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interfere with that matter. The 
whole of the local arrangements with 
regard to where torpedoes are to be run 
is left entirely in the hands of the 
commanding officers at the different 
stations. The general instructions are 
not to run torpedoes in deeper water 
than twenty fathoms—that is in the 
event of a torpedo being lost, to enable 
a diver if possible to recover it, twenty 
fathoms being the extreme limit in which 
diving operations can be carried on. 
Under some circumstances we do allow 
torpedo practice to be carried on in 
deep waters, but then again it is only 
under exceptional circumstances, where 
we are not able to carry it on in shallow 
water ; but there again every precau- 
tion is ordered to be taken for the 
recovery of a stray torpedo. I do not 
know whether the noble Lord has seen 
the Hydrographer’s Report which is 
presented to Parliament every year; it 
contains very interesting information. 
I have here the Report for 1890, if it is 
ofany usetohim. The Report for 1891 


was laid on the Table of the two Houses 
of Parliament two or three days ago, 
giving all information as to what ships 
there are, what they are doing, and 


where they are. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH: Do I 
rightly understand my noble Friend to 
say that there is a positive prohibition 
on the part of the Turkish Government 
against our surveying ships visiting the 
coast ? 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE: On the 
part of the Turkish Government, yes ; 
on the part of the others they have all 
of them intimated that they do not 
expect us to go about surveying. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
past Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 24th May, 1892. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


PROCURATORS FISCAL AND CROFTER 
CASES. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
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cate whether, as lately promised, he 
has communicated with the Sheriff of 
Argyllshire with reference to the inex- 
pediency of Mr. W. Sproat, Procurator 
Fiscal, Tobermory, acting for landlords 
in crofter cases, and what was the pur- 
port of the reply; and whether his 
attention has been called to the report 
of a case in the Oban Sheriff Court on 
13th instant, wherein it is stated that 
a Mr. Lawrence appeared on behalf of 
‘Mr. Sproat, Procurator Fiscal, Tober- 
mory, and agent for the Duke of 
Argyll,” ina suit against crofters at 
the instance of His Grace? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrew's 
Universities): I have made the com- 
munication referred to in the question. 
Mr. Sproat is entitled to carry on 
private practice, and I have no power 
to prevent him from doing so. I am, 
however, informed that he is willing 
to sacrifice his private practice 
so far as regards cases before 
the Crofters’ Commission; but he 
is naturally disinclined to give 
up acting as agent for landowners, 
merely because in this capacity he may 
be obliged occasionally to act against 
crofters. I would remind the hon. 
Member that as often as a vacancy 
occurs in the office of Procurator Fiscal, 
the question of restriction from private 
practice is considered. I am informed 
that the statement in the second part 
of the question is correct. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT AND THE 
ENNISKILLEN GUARDIANS, 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland with regard to 
the fact that the Board of Guardians 
of the Enniskillen Union has applied 
to the Local Government Board by 
unanimous resolution five different 
times, the last application the 3rd May 
this year, for an official inquiry into 
the administration of the Public 
Health Act, 1878, in that Union, 
mainly in its villages and rural dis- 
tricts, which has been refused by the 
Local Government Board, if he will 
take steps to ascertain on what grounds 
the Local Government Board refused 
an application so often and so unani- 
mously made by such a Board of Guar- 
dians, and have the matter rectified ? 
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THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
I understand it is the case that the 


Guardians of the Enniskillen Union 


have made application for official in- 


quey into the administration of the 
blic Health Act, 1878, inthat Union; 
but notwithstanding repeated applica- 
tions have not made known the specific 
grounds upon which they ask for in- 


quiry. 
THE PERSIAN TOBACCO CONCESSION, 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can now 
communicate to the House the names 
of the members of the Eastern Con- 
cessions Syndicate ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrxer, Cumberland, 
Penrith): The Foreign Office were 
informed by the Imperial Tobacco 
Corporation that they had purchased 
the concession originally granted to 
Major Talbot by the State, from the 
Eastern Concessions Syndicate ; but I 
am not informed, nor have I any 
knowledge, as to the names of the 
gentlemen who composed that Associa- 
tion. 


REMOVAL TERMS IN SCOTLAND. 


Sr D. CURRIE (Perthshire, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whe- 
ther, in view of the great inconvenience 
felt by Scottish farmers owing to the 
want of uniformity in the periods of 
entry into and removal from farms 
and buildings in Scotland, which has 
been submitted to him, he can now 
see his way to introduce an amending 
Act which will secure the application 
of the Terms Removal (Scotland) 
Ast, 1886, to existing leases? 

*Srr C. J. PEARSON: From the 
information which the hon. Member 
has been good enough to send me, 
there appears to be considerable incon- 
venience for want of a uniform rule as 
to removal terms. I would gladly do 
anything in my power to further a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty, 
though of course the area of the incon- 
venience is always narrowing as leases 
fall in, and there may be objections 
which have not occurred to me to the 
proposed interference with contracts. 


{COMMONS} 
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If the hon. Member will introduce 9 
Bill on the subject it will afford a 
means of ascertaining whether the 
change proposed meets with general 
assent. 


THE HURRICANE IN THE MAURITIUS. 


ConronsEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if he is able to state from 
official sources the number of lives lost, 
the number of persons wounded, and 
the value of the property destroyed by 
the hurricane in Mauritius, and if it is 
the intention of the Government to 
propose any Parliamentary grant in 
aid of the colony; and having regard 
to the fact that nearly three weeks 
elapsed between the catastrophe and 
the receipt of the information in this 
country, a state of affairs which might 
be most disastrous in the case of war, 
steps will be taken to assist from 
State resources the establishment of 
telegraphic communication with Mauri- 
tius ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth) : In answer to the first paragraph 
of the question, I have to say that the 
only information as yet received from 
the officer adi:inistering government 
is that contained in the telegram which 
I communicated to the House on 
Friday; and until despatches are 
received it is impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to form any 
opinion on the point referred to. In 
answer to the second paragraph, I may 
say that negotiations are nearly con- 
cluded for the establishment of tele- 
graphic communication with Seychelles 
and Mauritius, the greater part of the 
cost of which will be borne by this 
country and India, the rest being con 
tributed by Mauritius and Seychelles 


THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


SirWILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
he will present to the House the 
Memorandum on the Economic Con-- 
dition of the Madras Presidency, 
which has been recently compiled by a 
native gentleman, Mr. D. B. S. 5S. 
Sriuivasa Aiyangar ? 
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Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport): Only one copy 
of the Memorandum has yet reached 
the India Office, and that only during 
the past week. It is now under the 
consideration of the Secretary of State, 
who is not yet in a position to say 
whether it can be presented to 
Parliament. 


MRS. MAYBRICK. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : I 
beg toask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, in 
reference to the convict Mrs. Florence 
Elizabeth Maybrick, he is aware that 
four eminent counsel—namely, Sir 
Charles Russell, J. Fletcher Moulton, 
H. B. Poland, and Reginald J. Smith— 
in giving their opinion upon a full 
statement of her case prepared by 
Messrs. Lumley and Lumiey, used the 
following words :— 

“We think it right to add that there are 
many matters stated in the case, not merely 
with reference to the evidence at, and the 
incidents of the trial, but suggesting new 
facts ” ; 
and will he be prepared to give his 
careful consideration to any statement 
of the case containing the new facts 
referred to ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.Sruart Wort ey, Sheffield, 
Hallam) (who replied): The Secretary 
of State has received no such informa- 
tion as that mentioned in the first part 
of the question, and no such document 
has reached the Home Office. The 
Secretary of State in every case, and 
therefore in Mrs. Maybrick’s, is pre- 
pared to give careful consideration to 
any new material facts which can be 
shown to exist. 


THE WATERFORD CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Longford, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether a number of sergeants of the 
County Waterford force have been pro- 
nounced incompetent by the new 
County Inspector, Mr. T. Hayes; how 
many of these sergeants are on proba- 
tion, to be reported on in three months 
by their officers as to their fitness to hold 
their present rank ; how many of them 


{24 May, 1892} 
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are men of long service and good cha- 
racter, who have passed creditably the 
inspections of their superior officers ; 
whether he is aware that the measures 
of the present County Inspector have: 
produced discontent and insecurity 
among all ranks under him; and whe- 
ther one of the sergeants affected, 
Sergeant Cleary, of Callaghans, has 
already claimed his discharge from the 
Service on a reduced pension ? 

Mr. JACKSON: This question refers 
to some details of administration, and 
I do not think that I can, with 
advantage to discipline or to the Public. 
Service, answer the questions. It must 
not be supposed that any action taken 
implies censure or discredit on the 
members of the force. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Theobject 
of my question is to allay discontent 
prevailing in the ranks of the force in 
consequence of the action of the 
County Inspector, and surely I am 
entitled to an answer. 

Mr. JACKSON : I cannot add to my 
answer. It must be quite obvious that 
to accept the assumption that discon- 
tent prevails would act prejudicially to 
the discipline of the force. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say is it the fact 
that Sergeant Cleary, in consequence 
of the action taken, has been obliged 
to claim his discharge at a reduced 
pension ? 

.Mr. JACKSON: I understand that 
is not the fact. It is not in conse- 
quence of any charge against him that 
he has been obliged to retire. He applied 
to be allowed to retire. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Yes; but 
why did he not remain a little time: 
longer, when he could have claimed the 
higher scale of pension ? 

Mr. JACKSON : His retirement was. 
entirely from his own action, and was 
in no way due to the action of the: 
officer mentioned. 


TULLAMORE GAOL. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, before 
the Prisons Vote is taken, he would 
have any objection to print the corre- 
spondence between Mr. John Cullinan 
of Bansha and the Prisons Board re- 
lative to the typhoid outbreak in 
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Tullamore Gaoi, and also such medical 
and sanitary reports as are germane to 
the matter ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : It is notthe practice 
to lay correspondence of this nature on 
the Table. The hon. Member has 


perhaps seen the report made by the 
experts as to the insanitary condition 
of the gaol? If hehas not, I shall be 
glad to furnish him with a copy. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST SERGEANT 
SEABROOKE, R.LC. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of ireland if his attention 
has been called to the report of a Con- 
stabulary inquiry in the North Antrim 
Standard of 31st March, whereby it 
appears that Sergeant Seabrooke was 
found guilty of drunkenness, and having 
made on oath false charges against a 
comrade to screen himself; and also to 
the judgment of the Inspector General, 
as follows :— 

“ Arising out of the charges preferred 
against Constable Lynch, very serious matters 
against Sergeant Seabrooke and other con- 
stables have come to light, and the line of 
action adopted by them was deceitful and 
indiscreet, and if persisted in would have com- 

ed their expulsion from the force. But 
inasmuch as they now admit the allegations 
against them, this course of action would not 
ibe adopted, but in lieu of it the following 

malties would be inflicted: Sergeant Sea- 

rooke is reduced to the rank of constable, 
and transferred at his own expense to the 
‘County Leitrim” ; 
whether the Executive have sanc- 
tioned this retention in the force of a 
constable who is found to have con- 
fessed himself guilty of perjury to avert 
a@ sentence of dismissal ; whether Sea- 
-brooke is the same policeman who was 
promoted after giving evidence against 
the Crossmaglen prisoners, sentenced 
in 1883, for alleged conspiracy to 
murder, to seven and ten years’ penal 
servitude ; and why, after the Inspector 
General’s decision and the findings of 
the official tribunal, Seabrooke is not 
now prosecuted for perjury on his own 
confession ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : The Constabulary 
authorities report that it is the case 
that the sergeant mentioned was 
punished for drunkenness, but it is not 
the ease that he has been found guilty 
-of making false charges against a com- 
rade or that he has been guilty of 
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perjury as alleged. He did give 
evidence in the case mentioned, but he 
did not receive promotion after giving 
that evidence. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say what is the 
meaning of the Inspector’s words : that 
the sergeant had been deceitful and in- 
disereet, and had pursued a line of con- 
duct that, if persisted in, would have 
compelled expulsion from the force? 
Does it not mean that, though guilty 
of this conduct, he was after confession 
permitted to remain in the force? Does 
the right hon. Gentleman think that 
such a man should be allowed to remain 
in the force ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Gentle- 
man has been misinformed or has mis- 
understood the Report of the Inspector. 
It is not true that Sergeant Seabrooke 
had been found to have committed per- 
jury, or that he was guilty of making 
false charges against a comrade. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY : Not tech- 
nically so. 

*Mr. JACKSON : I will explain if the 
hon. member will permit me. Two 
charges made by him against the con- 
stable were found to be proved, but in 
regard to other allegations the Court 
found his conduct had not heen 
straightforward. He admitted certain 
charges made against him which in the 
first instance he denied. There was 
no reference in the Report as to his 
having made false charges on oath 
against a comrade. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: But was 
it not a sworn inquiry, and did not the 
Inspector say that the line of conduct 
if persisted in would have led to expul- 
sion? Does the right hon. Gentleman 
think that such a man should be 
allowed to remain in the force and to 
give evidence as a policeman against 
Her Majesty's subjects ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The whole ques- 
tion was carefully considered by the 
Court, and there does not pa to be 
any reason to interfere with the deci- 
sion arrived at. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: As a 
warning to the public, will the right 
hon. Gentleman say where this man 
Seabrooke is now on duty ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : If the hon. Member 
will put down a question I will endea- 
vour to answer it. 
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Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I will do 
so, and will, if necessary, again and 
again call attention to the man’s 
conduct. 


RICHMOND PRISON, DUBLIN. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
grant the Return relating to the transfer 
of Richmond Prison to the War Office, 
and the sums expended on the prison 
by the Dublin Corporation ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: This is a question 
which should be addressed to the War 
Office rather than to the Irish Govern- 
ment. The promise made to the hon. 
Member when the Dubiin Barracks 
Bill was before the House was made 
by the War Office. The Irish Govern- 
ment do not see any connection between 
the expenditure on Mountjoy Prison 
and Richmond Prison. The expendi- 
ture on the one was not in consequence 
of the removal from the other. But the 
War Office will give the hon. Member 
the information he desires. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Surely I 
am entitled to ask for the information 
which I should have thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would have been better 
able to supply than the War Office. 
But I do not care whence it comes. 

*Mr. JACKSON: The question only 
appeared this morning, and [ have not 
been able to communicate with the 
War Office in reference to it. 


FATHER HUMPHREYS OF 


TIPPERARY. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the Reverend Father 
Humphreys, of Tipperary, was accosted 
by Sergeant Fogarty at the gate of the 
Catholic Church on Saturday last, and 
that the constable produced a warrant 
against the reverend gentleman ; was 
the warrant issued in connection with 
civil proceedings ; and, if so, why were 
not the proceedings usual in civil cases 
adopted by the policeman on this occa- 
sion ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I have not yet been 
able to obtain the information, and I 
shall be glad if the hon. Gentleman 
will postpone his question. 


{24 May, 1892} 
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Squadron. 


THE VICAR’S RATE AT COVENTRY. 


Mr. BALLANTINE (Coventry): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether it has been brought 
to the knowledge of the Crown, as 
patron of the living of St. Michael’s,. 
Coventry, that the vicar has exercised 
powers given him by a local Act, 
namely, 19 Geo. III., c. 60, to levy a 
rate upon the parish, that distraints 
have been made upon the goods of a 
large number of the parishioners in 
consequence of their refusal to pay the 
rate, and that grave disorder is appre- 
hended when the goods seized are 
offered for sale by public auction ; and 
whether the action of the vicar in put- 
ting this Act into force was instigated 
by instructions from the Crown as 
patron of the living? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): From causes of a per- 
sonal nature there have been dis- 
putes for some years between the- 
vicar of St. Michael’s, Coventry, and 
the parishioners. I am not aware that 
any instructions from the Crown would’ 
be necessary to enable Dr. Mills to 
enforce the payment of the rate, to- 
which he is entitled by the Act quoted 
by the hon. Member ; nor am I aware 
that any such instructions were given. 


THE CHANNEL SQUADRON, 


Mr. MAGUIRE (Donegal, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether the Channel Squad- 
ron intend visiting Lough Swilly in 
June or July this year, as is now re- 
ported; whether he is aware that it is 
about eight years since any number of 
Her Majesty’s ships have visited Lough 
Foyle ; and whether having regard to 
the importance of that station on ac- 
count of it including a port where 
trans-Atlantic mails are embarked and 
delivered weekly he will cause the: 
Squadron to visit it on this occasion ? 

THe FIRST LORD oF _ wTuHE 
ADMIRALTY (Lord G. Hamiuton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): Orders have been 
given for the Channel Squadron to 
assemble early in June, but the sub- 
sequent movements of the squadron 
have not been decided upon, as they 
will depend upon the arrangements for 
the Naval Manouvres in which the 
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squadron will take part. I cannot, 
therefore, state definitely at present 
whether Lough Swilly will be visited by 
the Fleet this summer. 


THE ALLEGED DISTURBANCES AT 
BELFAST. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Since 
the answer was given to me yesterday 
with regard to the disturbances at Bel- 
fast, I have received information which 
in my judgment would entitle me to 
move the Adjournment of the House. 
I wish, however, to avoid that course, 
and I would ask your leave to 
make a brief statement, with a view of 
avoiding a discussion. I asked yester- 
day whether it was true that a number 
of boys had taken part in an attack on 
another boy, whose name I gave, and the 
Irish Attorney General replied in the 
following terms :— 

“ T am informed that the report in the news- 

per to which the hon. Gentleman has re- 

erred is wholly unfounded.” 


That statement was received with 
laughter. The right hon. and learned 
‘Gentleman continued :— 


“ There does not appear to have been any in- 
cident to suggest it beyond the fact of a trifling 
quarrel between two young boys of about four- 
teen years of age, such as might occur in any 
place and at any time.” 


The boy referred to has been seen. 
His name is Longman, and he lives at 
4, Waugh’s Court, off North Road. He 
has mlb the following statement :— 


“T went to Queen’s Island about a week 
before the Easter holidays to look for a job. 
1 was there twodays when the boys workin 
at the differeat boats threatened that if 
would come back into the yard after the holi- 
~~ thatI would not go out of it alive. 

‘hat reason did these boys give for threat- 
ening you in this manner ?— Because I was a 
Catholic. 

How did they know you were a Catholic ?— 
There was a boy who lives not far from me, 
a Protestant, who knew me, and he must have 
told them what I was. I know that boy’s name. 
I worked on well enough until Thursday even- 
ing last. When I was Jeaving my work at half- 
past five o’clock, the boys started at me on the 
Queen’s Road and knocked me down. = 
men coming from work pulled away 
boys who were beating me. WhenI got up 
I walked on to the cane Bridge, where 
there were some policemen, and the boys were 
afraid to toucn me there. When I went on 
to my home uv North Street they followed me, 

-and when I went into my own house, woes 
Waugh’s Court. off North Street, they gathe 
round the Court and were shouting at me to 
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come out again, and said what they would 
do if I came to work in the morning. The 
police, after a while, came up and chased them 
away. 

Did you go to your work on Friday 
morning ?—Yes, about six o'clock, and I was 
lighting the fire for heating the rivets, when 
about fifty of the boys came up, some of them 
with pieces of sticks which they got lying 
about the yard. Two or three of them hit me 
together with sticks and called me a Fenian 
b—— and other names, and one fellow drew 
something like a pistol or revolver, and said 
in the course of a month they would not leave 
a Fenian in the yard, that that (meaning the 
revolver) was for shooting them down. 

Do you know any of the boys who beat 
you ?—Yes; I could point out about a dozen 
of them. 

What did they do after you were knocked 
down ?—They kicked me and beat me about, 
and they wanted to shove me in the river.” 


The House will remember that a man 
was shoved into the river in the same 
place only a few months ago. 


“T thought they were going to throw me 
into the river, and was fying to save my 
face with my hands when the horn blew for 
them to start their work again after breakfast, 
and they all went off the boat to go to their 
work again. — broke my can which was 
full of tea for my dinner and kicked it about, 
and then threw it into the water. When I 
was going up the yard to go to my work two 
or three of the men told me to go to the 
hospital or go home and get my face bathed, 
as it was in a dreadful state and all covered 
with blood. 1 went home then, as my face 
was swollen and bleeding, and got it bathed. 
I was afraid they would beat me again at 
dinner time. I was afraid to go for my money 
at half-past five o'clock, and my brother came 
with me at three to Mr. Wright, the head 
manager, and he paid me and told me to come 
back to work on Saturday and he would have 
the boys who beat me found out. I did not 
go to work on Saturday, as I was afraid of 
being attacked in. 

Did you tell the police the way you had 
been treated ?—Yes; on Friday I told a con- 
stable in Royal Avenue, and he said if I knew 
any of the boys to point them out to the police, 
who would take their names. 

Did you tell any other policeman about the 
occurrence ?—Yes; on Saturday morning a 
head constable came up to my bed, and I told 
him all about it. 

Did you give the head constable the name 
of any of parties ?>—Yes ; I gave him one 
name ; that was all I could remember at the 
time. When ancther policeman came later on 
I gave him all the other names I remembered. 

you know how many were in the crowd 
at the time you were beaten ?—There was & 
big crowd ; I could not say how many was in 
it. Many of the boys were big fellows, near!y 
men,” 


That is the boy’s statement, and re- 
membering that the Belfast riots broke 
out in this very same place, and that 
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they were produced by speeches made 
by persons who were not then, but are 
now, Ministers of the Crown, I have to 
ask the Government two questions. In 
those Belfast riots thirty lives were 
lost, many houses were wrecked, and 
the disturbances continued for several 
months. What I want to ask is, What 
are the Government going to do? and 
how it came to pass that the Irish 
Attorney General, yesterday, having 
telegraphed to the police of Belfast, 
told us that there was no incident to 
suggest the question, beyond a trifling 
quarrel between two young boys, 
which might have occurred at any 
time and in any place ? 

Mr. JACKSON : If the hon. Gentle- 
man will be good enough to let me 
have the report which he has read to 
the House, I shall be glad to have a 
full inquiry made, and give a complete 
answer to all the statements made in 
the report. The Attorney General 
answered the question on the informa- 
tion supplied by the police of Belfast, 
and I am quite prepared to admit that 
we must have some further inquiry. 
But I do not gather from the report 
which has been read by the hon. Mem- 
ber—and that is the only opportunity 
I have had of hearing the facts—that 
there is much discrepancy between 
that statement and the statement made 
by my right hon. Friend from the 
information of the police. I do not 
think it would be an inconsistent con- 
clusion to arrive at that the boy had 
had a quarrel with another boy, whose 
name he mentioned, when it is borne 
in mind that when the head constable 
went to see the boy only one name 
was given. 

Mr. SEXTON: Another policeman 
came later on. 

Mr. JACKSON : I do not know the 
date of the second policeman’s visit, 
but it is quite possible that the other 
names were given after the information 
was supplied on which my right hon. 
Friend made his statement yesterday. 
However, there is no difficulty, and if 
the hon. Gentleman will give me the 
materials, I will make inquiries and 
furnish him with full and complete 
information, so far as the facts are sub- 
Initted to us. I do not, however, find 
any complaint that the police failed in 
their duty, because it appears from the 
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report that has been read that at 
certain points they protected this boy 
from violence. I do not see that the 
police neglected their duty, and the 
hon. Member may rest assured that we 
shall enforce protection of all classes 
by the authorities. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastie-upon- 
Tyne): Do we then understand that the 
right hon. Gentleman, without further 
communication from this quarter of 
the House, will make inquiries as to 
what really took place ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Certainly. Will 
the hon. Member tell me the name of 
the paper from which he read the ex- 
tract just now? 

Mr. SEXTON: The Belfast Irish 
News. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: What the House 
wants to know —and knowing as I 
know what took place in Belfast in 
1886, I appreciate the importance of 
the inquiry—is whether the Govern- 
ment is fully and accurately informed 
on this transaction, because unfortu- 
nately in Belfast there are now and 
again outbursts of a very serious kind, 
and this is a very serious matter. 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not under- 
estimate the importance of this matter, 
and I ask that the report should be 
furnished to me to enable me to give a 
complete and categorical answer to 
all the allegations. At the same time, 
that report does not make any specific 
allegations against the police. 

Mr. SEXTON : I shall want the ex- 
regen on Thursday, and on that 

ay on the Vote on Account I shall 
call the attention of the House to the 
origin of the Belfast riots in 1886, and 
the conduct of all concerned, and by 
all concerned I mean everyone from 
the police who gave the information to 
the Irish Attorney General up to the 
Prime Minister. 


ALLEGATIONS AGAINST MERCAN- 
TILE MARINE OFFICIALS, 
Mr. DALZIEL: I beg to ask the 


President of the Board of Trade 
whether, in view of the grave charges 
that have been made by the Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union with reference to 
the conduct of the Mercantile Marine 
officials at Sunderland and South 
Shields, and also as to the conduct of 
the boarding masters, who have been 
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illegally supplying seamen, he will at 
once direct a full inquiry to be made by 
some responsible officer of the Board ; 
and whether he is aware that the con- 
duct of the Superintendent of the Mer- 
cantile Marine at Sunderland has been 
called into question on four different 
occasions, for the unfair way he has 
acted in encouraging the shipment of 
men at reduced wages and for the con- 
veyance of such men from other ports to 
Sunderland ? 

*Tuoe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): If any grave charge sup- 
ported by adequate evidence that the 
Merchant Shipping Acts have been in- 
fringed, either by the Mercantile 
Marine officials or by the boarding 
masters at Sunderland and Shields, 
should be laid before the Board of 
Trade, I should certainly have it care- 
fully investigated ; but nothing has come 
before me at present which seems to 
demand such an inquiry as the hon. 
Member suggests. With regard to the 
boarding masters, I understand that 
prosecutions have been instituted and 
punishment inflicted in some cases. It 
is the duty of the Board of Trade 
officers to give every proper facility 
for the engagement of seamen at 
whatever rate of wages they may 
have agreed to serve; and the officers 
are expected to act with complete 
neutrality in cases of disputes between 
employers and employed. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I should like to ask 
whether, as a matter of fact, con- 
siderable discontent prevails with re- 
gard to the action of the Mercantile 
officers ; and whether it is not the case 
that complaint has been made to the 
Board of Trade representing that the 
officers have in cases of dispute inter- 
fered on behalf of the employers against 
the men? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: One com- 
plaint has been made with respect to 
which the hon. Gentleman asked me a 
question the other day. I investi- 
gated it, and I found no reason to take 
any action. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF GRAND- 
BOROUGH. 
Mr. LEON (Bucks, N.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has 
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been called to the insanitary condition 
of the village of Grandborough in Bucks, 
and to the fact that the death rate 
during the last four months has been 
at the rate of fifty per one thousand per 
annum, and that there is no water 
fit to drink ; and whether he will at 
once communicate with the Rural 
Sanitary Authority in order to improve 
the sanitary condition of the village ? 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY: I will 
answer the question on behalf of my 
right hon. Friend. The attention of 
the Local Government Board had not 
been called to the insanitary condition 
of the village of Grandborough, but 
since notice was given of the question 
they have communicated with the 
Sanitary Authority. They are informed, 
in reply, that the population of the 
village is three paca and one, and 
that during the first four months of the 
present year there were five deaths, one 
from bronchitis, another from drowning, 
one from peritonitis, a fourth from 
pneumonia, and one from enteric fever. 
The Report of the Medical Officer of 
Health as to the water supply, given 
verbatim, is— 

“T must tell you that the only water con- 
sidered unfit for ae purposes was closed: 
last week. Another well is being closed out- 
side the With that exception I believe 
the quality and quantity of water are good.” 
The Local Government Board are also. 
informed that notices under the Public 
Health Act, 1875, and the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, have 
been served by the Sanitary Authority 
upon the owners of insanitary and 
overcrowded houses. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 


Mr. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
should like to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he can give us any in- 
formation with respect to the business 
of the Grand Committee on Trade? 
About a month since we received the 
usual notice, but as yet no business 
has been sent to the Committee. I 
should like to know whether it is’ the 
intention of the Government to send 
any Bills to that Committee; and, if 
so, what Biils will be sent ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have had 
the subject in my mind, and if the hon. 
Gentleman will put a notice on the 
paper I will make inquiries. I think, 
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however, that I may say that no Bill 
of any importance will sent to the 
Committee on Trade this Session. It 
may, perhaps, be convenient if I give 
notice that at the commencement of 
business to-morrow I shall move a 
Resolution having for its effect that 
the Grand Committee on Law do report 
the Clergy Discipline (Immorality) Bill 
by the 31st inst. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if he could not defer that Motion to 
some day not taken up by such an 
important Bill as the Electors’ Qualifi- 
eation and Registration Bill, to which 
everyone has been looking forward. 
Could he not make his Motion on 
Thursday ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The business 
on Thursday is even more important 
than the business on Wednesday. I have 
noreason to believe that it will take very 
long, and it will leave ample time for 
an abstract discussion. I think, on the 
whole, it would be better to take it 
to-morrow than on Thursday. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether he 
intends to move the Closure to-night at 
ten minutes to seven ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. WEBBi(Waterford, W.): Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say anything 
with respect to the Irish Education 


Bill? 
Mr. BAUMANN 


(Camberwell, 
Peckham): Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man intend to proceed with the 
Ordnance Factory Vote this Session, 
or will the Vote on Account cover it ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir 
The Vote on Account is for Civil 
Service Estimates only, whereas the 
Ordnance Vote comes under the Army 
Estimates. In answer to the hon. 
Member for Waterford, 1 cannot 
mention a day for the Second Reading 
of the Irish Education Bill, but I hope 
it will not be long before we are able 
to take it. 

Mr. WEBB: Not before Monday. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
think it can be taken before Monday. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will say whether the 
Government intend to support the 
Motion if made for Adjournment over 
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the Derby Day, or whether they intend 
to sit ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This is an 
independent Motion in which the 
Government, as a Government, take no 
part one way or the other. I myself 
shall vote for the Adjournment. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 174.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE, | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question 
[19th May], “‘ That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “‘ now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words 
‘“‘upon this day six months.”—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 

Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Debate resumed. 


(2.48.) Coronet NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): The Chief Secretary in his speech 
last night devoted most of his time to 
showing why this Bill had not been in- 
troduced before ; but he had to admit 
that after five years and nine months 
of office, and after having passed a 
Local Government Bill for England 
and a Local Government Bill for Scot- 
land, the Government had still waited 
until Lord Salisbury had gone on the 
stump, and had been ably seconded in 
the country by the Leader of the House 
of Commons. They have thought the 
time good enough to bring in this Bill, 
when we are under the shadow of an 
immediate Dissolution. This is not 
merely the case with Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland; it is also the case 
with free education. Free Education 
Bills have been passed for England 
and Scotland, but we are in the same 
state of chaos. In fact, Irish Business 
is jostled and hustled and put off till 
the last moment till it becomes mixed 
up with the Dissolution. The Chief 
Secretary did not say much about the 
details of the measure, but seemed 
rather disposed to support himself by 
the speech of the Member for Wes 
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Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain). 
He said that speech was a complete 
defence of the Bill and of all the de- 
tails, and he endorsed that speech. 
Therefore, he said that the Govern- 
ment had put a good Bill before the 
House, and we ought to accept 
it as a good Bill and a satis- 
factory solution of the question. 
I allow that the Irish Members have to 
show that this is a bad Bill, or a Bill 
not sufficiently good for us to accept, 
and I think the manner in which the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) dealt with 
the Bill was the proper one, to go 
through it step by step, and detail 
by detail, and that that course should 
be followed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is a shrewd tactician, and he put 
his best leg forward in this matter. 
He started by challenging us on the 
franchise, and asked usif it was not 
good. I admit it to be a good franchise. 
He then expressed his own dislike to 
the cumulative vote, but pointed out 
that that was not sufficient reason 
for refusing to accept the Bill. 


I will give him that point also. 


It is a somewhat dangerous ex- 
periment for Ireland, but you have 
it in England and Scotland, and it is 
not a sufficient reason for throwing 
out the Bili. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also said the Bill was excellent, as 
it made the illiterate voter vote the 
same as any other man. His con- 
tention was that he did not desire to 
disfranchise any man, but would com- 
pel every illiterate voter to avail him- 
self of the cloak of secrecy. With that 
I am entirely content, and I do not 
think there are many Irishmen in this 
House who oppose it. On the com- 
mittee on the Ballot Act, at the 
request of the Chairman, I moved a 
Motion that the illiterate voter should 
vote like everybody else. That was for 
Parliamentary purposes, but itshould be 
extended to County Council elections. 
There are three ways of voting in 
Ireland. There is the open voting for 
Poor Law Guardians, and that is 
shocking, for the result is that people 
are set against each other for years, and 
their votes are objects of contention. 
Then there is the man who cannot read. 
Nobody in the booth can ask him if 
he can read, and, unless he 
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says he cannot, he votes like 
any other man, and in ninety-five per 
cent of the cases he could vote as he 


wished to do. I have spoken to many, 


men on the subject, and they desire 
that the illiterate voter should not have 
the privileges he now possesses, but 
should have the greater privilege that 
nobody should make him disclose his 
vote. The illiterate vote at present is. 
practically secret, though the voter 
does not think so. He only tells his. 
vote to three persons. The presiding 
officer forgets all about it, the agent is 
his friend, and the personating agent 
takes an oath of secrecy, which, if he 
broke would be raked up against him 
years afterwards, and if he appeared in 
a Court of Law it would be said that he 
had committed legal perjury, so that I 
think the voter is practically safe. [I 
approve of this secret illiterate vote. 
But here I part company with the 
right hon. Gentleman and hardly agree 
with him in anything else. He declared 
that the control of the police is not a 
question of great importance in Ireland, 
and asked why the County Councils 
should want it in Clare or Galway, 
when they had not got it in London. 
The cases are notanalogous. Weshould 
be compared with a county like Devon- 
shire in England, or Pembrokeshire in 
Wales, and there, I believe, the police- 
are under the control of the County 
Council or a Joint Committee. If this 
Bill put us on the same footing as. 
England on the question, it would cease 
to be a grievance. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the County Councils 
would have control of all the business 
managed by the County Councils in 
England, and in addition the control 
of woods and forests, county in- 
firmaries, the working of the Factory 
Acts, and sanitary legislation. Under 
the Bill the control of woods and 
forests is absolutely illusory, as any 
proposal for purchase will have to go 
before the Joint Committee of the 
Grand Jury and County Council. As 
far as the infirmaries are concerned, it 
will be a slight improvement to have 
them under the control of some County 
Authority. As to the control of the 
working of the Factory Acts, that 
would be useless in many counties ; we 
have very few factories, but we want to 
create them, and we would rather 
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watch how you control them in Eng- 
land, and then follow your example. I 
attach no importance to that part of 
the Bill. There is some use in sanitary 
legislation. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that was the most important part 
of Local Government. It may be so 
in a large town like Birmingham, where 
it affects the health of the whole of the 
inhabitants ; but it is not so important 
where the people are scattered over a 
large extent of country. The right hon. 
Gentleman has a proposal to spend ten 
millions on sanitary matters in Bir- 
mingham, but such things do not occur 
in Ireland, and we have a fair system 
of sanitary administration at present 
by the Poor Law Guardians, who have 
done their work very satisfactorily. 
Water has been brought to some of the 
small towns, and the burial grounds 
have been walled in; but, on the other 
hand, there has been a deal of money 
spent or wasted. If you transfer those 


duties to the County Council they will 
have to compensate the old officers and 
pay new ones; and I do not see how 
the County Councils would work the 
sanitary legislation, except through the 


present Poor Law Boards. The area 
would be too large for the County 
Councils, and the Baronial Councils do 
not sit so often as the Poor Law Boards. 
I do not, therefore, attach much im- 
portance to the question of sanitary 
legislation for the county districts. The 
right hon. Gentleman then found fault 
with us for being angry with the 
amount of security taken from the 
the County Councils ; he said we were 
wrong to call out and say that we were 
insulted by these securities, and 
that their effect was almost 
nil, and that under the Acts of 1882 
and 1885 some similar securities were 
taken. Those securities exist now, and 
we do not much object to them. We 
do not object to the Councillors being 
sued if a legal action lies against them, 
but what we regard as an insult 
is the insertion of a certain clause 
providing for the trial of County 
Councillors; and it is not merely the 
clause, but the clause coupled with the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury. The 
First Lord of the Treasury is one of 
the most accomplished speakers and 
debaters in the House, but his speech 
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on the introduction of the Bill was not 
a happy one. I do not know if he 
secretly dislikes the Bill. For an 
English Member to bring in a Bill con- 
taining a clause which is not in the 
English and Scotch Bills, and to state 
that if a County Council was found 
guilty they would be punished, was 
stating the case with a good dea! of 
brutal frankness ; and if we have used 
rather stronger words than necessary 
in speaking of the clause, the blame is 
due to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham tried to soften 
this down, and said it was quite certain 
the majority would change the wording 
of this portion of the Bill, and put 
another word in place of ‘‘ oppression.” 
There are a considerable number of 
Gentlemen who follow the right hon. 
Gentleman, and doubtless his promise 
would be effective; but I expect the 
new word would mean practically the 
same thing, and that if we proposed 
words with another meaning they 
would be rejected. It has been said 
that Poor Law Boards have been 
suspended, but they are not such im- 
portant bodies as the County Councils 
would be. But, as a general rule, if a 
Board pays its way, and does not 
spend too much money, there is not 
much danger of its being suspended. 
We protest against the position of the 
County Council, for the Clerk to the 
Grand Jury acts as their Clerk, and 
they would have no control over him, 
could neither appoint nor dismiss him, 
and yet he would be there, constantly 
reminding them that they were acting 
illegally, and observing the whole of 
their actions. With this clause the 
Bill is absolutely useless, and the Coun- 
cils will have nothing to do. The right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
declares that only three per cent. of the 
whole money administered would be 
out of the exclusive control of the 
County Council—that 97 per cent. 
would be in their hands. How on 
earth the right hon. Gentleman arrived 
at that conclusion I cannot possibly 
conceive. If he had reversed the pro- 
portions I think it would have been 
nearer the mark. My own impression 
is that about fifteen per cent. will be 
under the control of the County Coun- 
cils. The right hon. Gentleman made 
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the statement as an absolute fact, but 


gave no figures to prove it. I will 
take some of the figures and show that 
he is wrong. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said—* You are going to appoint 
all the officers except two, the Secre- 
tary to the Grand Jury and the County 
Surveyor ’"—there are two Surveyors in 
some counties. There are only éhree 
classes of officers under the Bill. The 
Clerk is the legal adviser of the Coun- 
cil, keeps all the records, does all the 
writing, and has control of the general 
management of the Council. The County 
Surveyors manage the whole of the 
roads and bridges, and practically the 
Grand Jury, or their subordinate tri- 
bunals, the Presentment Sessions, con- 
trol the Surveyors. The Baronial Coun- 
cil is a fine-sounding name, but 
the baronial constables do nothing 
except collect the rates; and, so far as 
I can make out the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, the County Coun- 
cils are simply to be allowed the 
appointment of the officers who collect 
the rates. I am not even certain that 
they can appoint the baronial constables, 
because I do not find it in the Bill. 
Perhaps the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland will give me some information 
on this point. I believe they are ap- 
pointed at present by the Presentment 
Sessions and the county at large, 
where all the magistrates are present, 
and the appointments are afterwards 
fiated by the Grand Jury. But if they 
can appoint them, that is all the power 
that is left to the County Councils ; the 
whole management will be in the hands 
of an official. I have often presided 
at these Baronial Sessions, and assisted 
at them. A number of contracts are 
given out for the repair of roads. We 
always choose the cheapest tender, 
but the County Surveyor may object 
to the cheapest, and if we interfere he 
tells us he has the law on his side. 
Practically, we cannot interfere with 
his objection, and, so far as I can see, 
these Presentment Sessions have no 
power whatsoever. We can ask the 
County Surveyor, as a great favour, tc 
make or repair the roads a little better, 
and he may say he would do so to 
oblige us. The Grand Jury have the 
power of dismissing him, but that 
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power is not to be given to the new 
County Council, and therefore I say 
that the whole management of the 
roads and bridges is left in the hands 
of the Joint Committee. The County 
Councils will be entirely in the hands 
of the Surveyor for the ordinary repair 
of the roads and bridges. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) is 
generally very accurate in his facts and 
figures ; but I think he made a mistake 
when he said that it did not appear to 
him that the representatives of the 
Grand Jury on the Joint Committee 
can fairly be described as land- 
owners, and that they include a 
number of the largest cesspayers. 
Practically they are nothing else what- 
ever but landowners. At the Baronial 
Sessions a number of the largest cess- 
payers are put on ‘along with the 
magistrates, but on the Grand Jury 
there is nothing of the kind. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman mixed up the 
two things. The Sheriff has absolute 
control of the Grand Jury, and, to a 
great extent, he is limited by custom 
and precedent. What he practically 
does is to call the largest landowners. 
Where there isa titled Peer he calls his 
eldest son, and sometimes his agent, 
in his place. Sometimes he calls a 
Member of Parliament. But I think, on 
the whole, the Grand Jury is a fair 
working body. It is not a particularly 
dishonest body. I have heard that 
when certain appointments are to be 
made the Sheriff calls certain members 
of the Grand Jury who he thinks 
would be favourable to one side or 
another. I have heard that when 
large Railway Companies were likely 
to come into conflict with the Grand 
Jury they adopted the course of having 
some of the Directors belonging to the 
Grand Jury. I believe it to be true, 
though there is a difficulty in proving 
it, that a Grand Jury was actually 
called to give one company a preference 
over another. People are not called 
on the Grand Jury because they are 
cesspayers, a very large number of 
the largest cesspayers in the country 
are left out, “ the Grand Jury is 
essentially composed of the |land- 
owners. As to the question of 
the odd man in the Joint Com- 
mittee, who is still in 
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impartial men are not easily got even 
in England. At any rate, the Grand 
Jury will have a large representation 
on this Joint Committee, and under 
this Bill the County Council will be 
bound at every step, and in every 
movement it makes it will find itself 
stopped by this Joint Committee, and 
it will be able to take no independent 
action whatever, except to a trifling 
extent watching the repair of roads 
and bridges, but even that only through 
an officer whom the Joint Committee 
can dismiss. They will be able to 
appoint the baronial constables who 
collect the rates; they will have the 
collecting of the money, and the Joint 
Committee will have the spending of it. 
It may be said that what is proposed 
by the Bill is better than the present 
state of affairs. Well, I do not say it 
is not. There is a certain sort of 
election, and I do not say that it is 
not better than the Grand Jury system ; 
but we must remember that we shall 
have to pay a large amount of hard 
cash for it. It wili take a good deal 
of money to start it for four or five 
years. Any Bill, however, will cost 
money ; but why should we go to that 
expense for a bad Bill at the fag end, 
I will not say of a Session, but of a 
Parliament? This Bill is so bad that 
no change would improve it satisfac- 
torily, unless it were remodelled lock, 
stock, and barrel. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) 
said he represented the strongest Irish 
Party in this House, and that they 
supported this Bill. I have counted 
them, and I cannot make more than 
eighteen, including the right hon. and 
learned Gentlemen the Members for 
the Universities, and I do not know 
exactly whether they are under the 
control of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man or not. There are eighty-five 
Nationalist Members. He has pointed 
out that they are at present disunited. 
lam sorry to say that is so, but we are 
united in thinking that this is a 
perfectly bad Bill, and I believe that 
when a really good Bill is introduced 
we will be united again. This is such 
& very bad Bill that we could not 
possibly support it. The Members for 
Ireland were prepared to give this Bill 
& fair hearing, and if it had been 
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acceptable to them they would have 
gone to their constituents and told 
them this was a good Bill they had got 
for them, and they would have sup- 
ported it. But this Bill is so bad that 
it is quite out of the question. I do 
not think the Government could ck ange 
the Bill so as to make it a good Bill. 
What I ask the Government to do is 
to make up their minds, when there 
are eighty-five Irish Members against 
and only eighteen Irish Members for 
this Local Government Bill, to pass 
the Irish Education Bill. Then they 
can do anything they like with this 
Local Government Bill. They can 
pass it or throw it up if they like, but 
I shall deny the manifestly unfair 
statement that it is a good measure, 
equal to those which were given to 
England or to Scotland. 

*(3.31.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
(Tyrone, 8.): I have been rather unfor- 
tunate so far as this Debate is concerned, 
having been from necessity absent almost 
throughout the entire discussion. I 
am sorry the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) is not in 
the House at this moment. He said 
some unkind things about me which 
were perfectly gratuitous, for I had 
taken no part in the Debate ; and, in- 
asmuch as I am going to speak very 
plainly about that hon. Gentleman, I 
should have been very glad if he had 
now been in his place. The hon. 
Member appeared yesterday, so far as 
this Bill is concerned, in a somewhat 
new réle. He professed to speak for the 
whole of the Nationalist Members, and 
for the Ulster Protestant farmers. He 
said that this Bill was rejected by the 
entire Nationalist Party in Ireland, 
and that it was despised and contemned 
by the Ulster Protestant farmers. Now, 
I am not going to challenge the hon. 
Member’s right to speak for the Irish 
Nationalists—that is their business 
and not mine—but when he speaks in 
the name of the Protestant farmers of 
Ulster I must ask him where he got 
his mandate and his instructions? The 
last time that the hon. Member ap- 
peared before these Ulster farmers he 
was ruthlessly driven from the country, 
and I will now make this challenge to 
him. We are not far from a General 
Election, and I am glad of it, 
and if the hon. Member for North- 
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East Cork has any love for the 
Ulster Protestant farmers,”°and thinks 
that he is their true Representa- 
tive, I invite him to go back to his 
old constituency of South Tyrone, 
and I will undertake to prove not 
only to himself, but to the country, 
that the hon. Member never had, and 
has not now, the slightest title to speak 
for or to represent that body. He 
will not, if he goes there, require the 
protection of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary— he requires that in Cork— 
he will not require any protection 
whatever ; the Protestant farmers will 
deal with him with other weapons ; he 
will be killed with ridicule and with 
the contempt which he has so richly 
earned. Any verdict upon the Bill now 
before the House must depend, I believe, 
entirely upon what individual Members 
expected the Bill to be. I can quite 
understand the disappointment of those 
Members who thought the Government 
were going to introduce a Home Rule 
Bill under the guise of Local Govern- 
ment; and also of those Mem- 
bers who expected that instead of 
the reform of county administration 
the Bill was to deal with the adminis- 
tration of Dublin Castle. Such Members 
have a right to be disappointed with the 
Bill. It is nota Home Rule measure, 
or a Bill for the reform of Dublin 
Castle, but it is precisely according 
to the pledge given by the Govern- 
ment, namely, that they would introduce 
a Bill on the lines of the English and 
Scotch measures. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
thought that it would be a possible 
Bill if it had proposed to buy up the 
grass farms in Ireland. 

CotonEL NOLAN: No, I did not 


=> 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: At any rate, 
if that provision had been within the 
four corners of the Bill, it would have 
commended itself somewhat to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. 

CotoneL NOLAN: Hear, hear! 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes, but a 
Bill that proposed such powers would 
probably not have commended itself to 
this House, or to the taxpayers of the 
country ; and I do not know what hon. 
Gentlemen sitting around me, who have 
almost sworn that they will never give 
another sixpence for such a purpose, 
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would say to such a proposal as 
the buying up of the grass lands in 
Galway or all over Ireland. But what 
the Government undertook to do was 
to propose a reform in the county 
administration of Ireland, and the 
real question is whether the Bill 
redeems that pledge. I am bound 
to say that if the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) intended in 
his speech to burlesque the Bill then 
his speech was an exceedingly success- 
ful effort. But burlesque is hardly the 
thing for this House, and I prefer to 
look at the Bill and see what it really 
does. First of all, regarding the fran- 
chise, let me ask this question of any 
hon. Member. I donot care what part 
of the House he sits in. Has the 
Government redeemed its pledge so 
far as the franchise is concerned ? 
I put it to this test. I will assume 
that this Bill passes into Committee, 
Would it be possible for any hon. 
Member on this side of the House 
to move an Amendment that would 
widen the franchise that is given 
by the Bill? That isa fair test. If 
this Bill passed into Committee hon. 
Members would not be able to propose 
an Amendment in Committee that 
would widen the franchise that the 
Government have given. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
Certainly. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: If they 
did, they would take the franchise 
beyond the franchise that has been con- 
ferred either in England or in Scotland. 
This Bill gives a vote to every cess- 
payer. You cannot go deeper than that. 
The Bill gives every cesspayer, whether 
he lives in a cottage or in a castle, the 
same vote. I hold that, with 
such a franchise, it cannot reason- 
ably or fairly be contended that the 
Bill is not ‘broad-based upon the 
people’s will.” Then, as to the fune- 
tions of the new body. Let ns see 
what the Government have done there 
—let us see if they have redeemed their 
pledge upon that point. In one respect 
the Bill is better than the English Act— 
I was going to say it was better than, 
but it is practically on the same lines 
as, the Scottish Act. It not only gives 
County Councils to administer county 
finance, but it creates District Councils, 
a thing which has been asked for 
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almost every week by hon. Members 
sitting beside me. Therefore, upon 
that point, it is an improvement on the 
English Bill. As to the functions of 
the new bodies, I say unhesitatingly 
that all the fiscal business of the Grand 
Juries is handed over and _ trans- 
ferred to these new bodies. In addi- 
tion to that, they are at liberty to take 
over the sanitary work of the locality. 
They take over the powers relating to 
the Cattle Diseases Acts, and other 
Acts of that kind. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel Nolan) 
made light of some of that work. He 
talked about factories, and asked what 
was the use of conferring powers 
regarding factories on a country that 
had no factories. But the hon. and 

t Gentleman fell into the mistake 
of thinking that Galway is Ireland. I 
quite admit that there are no factories 
in Galway, and it is an exceedingly 
interesting question how it comes that 
there are no factories there. But there 
are factories elsewhere. There are 
factories in my own constituency, and 
I do not think it of no importance 
that the body which has the adminis- 
tration of county affairs should have 
the controi of the laws regulating those 
factories. I say, so far as the functions 
of those bodies are concerned, that, 
roughly speaking, the same powers that 
were transferred under the English 
Bill from the English Justices, and 
under the Scottish Bill from the Scotch 
Commissioners of Supply, have been 
transferred to the Irish County Coun- 
cils, plus this: that there are District 
Councils in this Bill as well as County 
Councils. There are four complaints 
made on this head. The first is that 
the Bill does not give powers over the 
police to the County Councils. My first 
answer to that is that the police were 
not under the control of the Grand 
Juries. This Bill proposes to transfer 
¢ertain functions from the Grand Jury 
to the County Council. The Grand 
Jury never had any control, any power, 
over the Police Force of Ireland. 
Therefore, what they had not could not 
be transferred. Then, in the second 
place, the police, as everybody knows, 
is a centralised force in Ireland. It is 
hot, and has not. been, amenable to 

control, and it is certainly a large 
order to ask that that force, which you 
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refused to hand over to a Home Rule 
Parliament, should be handed over to a 
County Council. I say that is a wonder- 
ful growth in six years; it is a wonderful 
piece of procedure, but I do not 
think that any reasonable man, looking 
at the state ot Ireland during the last 
thirteen years, can complain that the 
Government have not proposed to hand 
over to these Local Bodies the power 
of the Irish police when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) was not pre- 
pared, in 1886, to hand these policemen 
unreservedly over to an Irish Parlia- 
ment. The London County Council 
has no power over the police. The 
English and Scotch County Councils 
have not complete control over their 
police. They have only the control of 
the police in conjunction with the 
Standing Joint Committee, and is it to 
be contended or argued that Ireland is 
to be the country where this first step 
is to be taken and where this tremen- 
dous experiment is to be made? Is it 
to be contended that Ireland offers 
precisely the field that is suitable for 
this great experiment. I think you 
cannot fairly ask that Ireland should 
be the theatre for the first experiment 
of the kind that you have withheid from 
the County Council in London, and 
that you have refused to do and have 
not done in any English county. The 
next point of objection is that the 
malicious injury presentments have not 
been transferred to the County Council. 
That is true, but the awarding of sums 
for malicious injury is not a matter of 
county administration. It is a judicial, 
or at least a quasi-judicial function. I 
do not think myself that the provision 
to leave that in the hands of the Grand 
Jury is a proper provision. I should 
like to see it changed. I should like it 
to be given to a judicial authority ; but 
I say without the slightest hesitation 
that the worst possible authority you 
could give it to would be the County 
Council. If you handed this power over 
to the County Council every member of 
that body would be pecuniarily in- 
terested in throwing out every applica- 
tion. It would be to his own personal 
interest, apart from the interest of his 
constituents, to throw out every appli- 
cation. Another objection is that the 
Grand Jury is left at all. Hon. Mem- 
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bers think that the Grand Jury ought 
to have been abolished. But Grand 
Juries have not been abolished in 
England ; and if this Bill becomes law, 
the Grand Jury will practically be left 
only with judicial functions, and all the 
fiscal functions that they possessed will 
be transferred. Here, again, I repeat 
that we are not entitled to make such 
an experiment in Ireland first. The most 
important objection of ali, however, is 
the objection dealing with the Stand- 
ing Joint Committee. The hon. aud 
gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) said if that provision and one 
or two others were out of the Bill he 
thought he could reconsider his decision 
to vote against it. I would like to 
deal with this question of the Joint 
Committee seriously. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast, in what I call a 
speech which burlesqued the Bill—— 
Mr. SEXTON: In reference to that 
observation, I beg to say that I cate- 
gorically and most precisely specified 
to the House several particulars in 
which the Standing Joint Committee 
controls the County Council, and I am 


prepared to affirm, prove, and justify 
my contention in every particular here 
or anywhere else. 

*Mr. RUSSELL: 


I have no doubt 
of that. I am only giving my opinion 
of the gist of the hon. Member’s 
speech. In the first place, I would like 
to say that whatever objection may be 
taken to the Standing Joint Committee 
it is distinctly within the pledge given 
by the Government. It is in the Scotch 
Bill, and the Government proposed to 
introduce a Bill on the lines of the 
English and Scotch measures. Unques- 
tionably the County Council, apart 
altogether from the question of the 
Standing Joint Committee, would be 
able to control the ordinary expendi- 
ture, which the Grand Jury now 
control. That is a great amount of the 
total expenditure, and the capital ex- 
penditure is small in comparison with 
the ordinary or current expenditure. 
It was only on the point of capital ex- 
penditure, roughly speaking, that the 
control of the Standing Joint Committee 
camein. I would ask hon. Members 
this question. Do they think, does this 
House think, that there ought to 
be no control in this matter? Just 
let us look at who pays the cess 
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in Ireland. Surely taxation and 
representation ought to go together. 
We have been deliberately warned, on 
more than one occasion, that we may 
create these County Councils if we 
like, but that they will be captured 
and held as Nationalist positions. 
But let me take one instanee from the 
West of Ireland—that of the barony of 
Castlerea. The total valuation of this. 
barony is £40,534, and the total num- 
ber of cesspayers in it is 2,600. Now, 
nine men out. of the 2,600 pay one- 
fourth of the total county cess, and 
thirty-five more than half of the 
entire amount. These are precisely 
the class of men who have very little 
chance of being elected on the County 
Councils. Why ? Because the Councils. 
are to be captured and held as Nation- 
alist positions. What hon. Members 
say is that the people who pay the 
greatest amount of county cess shall 
have absolutely no representation or 
control at all, and yet that the large 
majority of cesspayers who pay the 
smallest moiety shall have control over 
the entire cess. Now, I donot see how 
we can yield to such a demand as that. 
These people havea right to some reason- 
able control over the expenditure, but 
not to the entire control. It has been 
said that the real reason why the 
Standing Committee was appointed for 
Scotland was that the landlords pay 
half the rate. That is absolutely true ; 
but I have given the case of one barony 
in Ireland, and that one is only a 
sample of the whole country. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Not as to 
the landlords. 

*Mr. RUSSELL: The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Cork is simply draw- 
ing a bow at a venture, and making 
an assertion without any ground what- 
ever. It is true that in Scotland the 
landlords pay half the rate, but the 
House will see that in this case the 
landowners are occupiers as well, and 
I hold that such men have some right 
to protection at the hands of the House. 
I now come to another difficulty con- 
nected with the franchise, and it is 
one to which I should be glad to call 
the attention of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). When 
this Bill was read a first time I 
had some doubts as to the useful- 
ness of the cumulative vote. My 
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general idea at that time was that it 
would give a substantial representation 
to Catholic minorities in the North of 
Ireland, and a very unsubstantial repre- 
sentation to Protestant minorities in 
the South. I have since had reason to 
change my mind. Take the North of 
Ireland, for instance, and what do we 
find? In the County of Antrim, for ex- 
ample, out of a total population of 
172,000, excluding Belfast, there are 
36,000 Roman Catholics. If we take 
the County of Down we find that out of 
173,000 inhabitants 73,000 are Catho- 
lics. There, again, the Catholics are 
in a great minority, and they would 
run the risk of not having a fair share 
of representation. 

Mx. SEXTON: In reply to the ap- 
peal of the hon. Member, I would say 
that, in my opinion, the Catholics in 
the Counties of Antrim and Down 
would have their share of representa- 
tion. 

*Mr. RUSSELL: I am interested in 
the testimony of the hon. Member ; 
but I think evidence has been given 
upstairs on this subject. 

Mr. SEXTON : No; the hon. Mem- 
ber must be aware that not a single 
witness has been called before the 
Committee. 

*Mr. RUSSELL: I will not con- 
tradict the hon. Gentleman in regard 
to evidence which has not yet been re- 
ported. My view is that, so far as the 
cumulative vote is concerned, it is one 
of the best features inthe Bill. A right 
hon. Gentleman on the Opposition 
Front Bench seems to be very much 
amused in regard to that statement. I 
do not see why. I do not believe in 
the divine right of majority represen- 
tation. It may commend itself to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), but I have 
parted company with it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): The 
hon. Member must be referring to a 
statement of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain). 

*Mr. RUSSELL: I am not bound 
to agree with my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham in 
everything. I say that, under the special 
circumstances of Ireland, the cumu- 
lative vote is a fair plan to adopt in a 
measure like this, and that it is not a 
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new plan. In all the School Board 
elections in England you have adopted 
it in precisely the same way. Now I 
come to the question of the illiterate 
voter. Why should he be placed in 
such a position that when he goes 
into the polling booth another person 
has the power to intimidate him 
under the excuse that the voter is igno- 
rant and unable to read and write? I 
do not take refuge in the fact that only 
a fortnight ago this House passed a 
Resolution approving of the principle 
of withdrawing the privilege which the 
illiterate voters now possess. I only 
point out that there is no proposal in 
this Bill for the disfranchisement of 
the illiterate voter. To disfranchise any 
man you must disqualify him, and 
strike his name off the list of 
voters. Neither of these things is 
done by this Bill. The illiterate voter 
is in the same position as other voters. 
He will be free to go into the polling 
booth and do what he likes in it. We 
may be very anxious to court the smiles 
of the people, but we need not bow 
down to ignorance. There is only one 
thing more about which I wish to say 
a few words. This Bill has been largely 
discussed on the Second Reading as if 
it had been in the Committee stage. I 
do not profess to agree with all its 
details—I do not care, for example, for 
the clause giving the Grand Jury the 
power of dealing with the question of 
malicious injury, nor for the provisions. 
which make the Sheriff the Chairman 
of the Standing Committee. 

An hon. MemBer: He is not to be. 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: He is sug- 
gested as the Chairman. As to the 
safeguards provided by the Bill, I repeat 
now what I said on the First Reading. 
I am not able—and if it comes to the 
vote I shall not be able—to vote in 
favour of the clause which enables the 
members of a County Council to be 
taken before a Judge. I have not 
changed my mind in the least in regard 
to that. I think that the present law is 
sufficient to deal with malversation and 
corruption, and I would not put the 
County Councils in such a position. 
But that is not of the essence of the 


Bill, and I set very small store indeed 
upon the declaration of hon. Members 
below the Gangway with regard to the 
hostility which they say exists to the 
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measure. I heard such a declaration 
in the discussions on the Land Bill of 
1890. The Leader of their Party then 
came down to the House and moved 
the rejection of that Bill, and the whole 
of the Party marched into the Lobby 
against it; but in the following year I 
saw them come back—all glad to get a 
worse Bill. 
Mr. SEXTON : Not glad. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Well, 
I may put my _ own _interpre- 
tation upon it. I saw what 
happened in that case, and I now 
say that I believe that this Bill is 
a substantially good Bill in principle. 
I do not commit myself to ali its 
details, but I shall certainly vote 
for its Second Reading. 

(4.3.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): It is with some 
reluctance that I enter into this Debate. 
It is far more agreeable and satisfactory 
to me to meet what I may call the im- 
perfect measures of the Government 
such as we have had in former Sessions 
and in the present, and to lend my 
humble efforts towards the improve- 
ment of those measures, than to take 
up the ground of objecting to the 
whole basis of a Bill and to appear 
8 an opponent to a measure which, in 
the view of the Government, is calcu- 
lated to be for the good of Ireland. It 
is remarkable that we are now debating 
the Second Reading of a measure with 
regard to which we have no means of 
forming a judgment whether it is in- 
tended to make a serious effort to pass 
it into law. However, having the 
Second Reading before us, and viewing 
the very important position that this 
measure holds in respect to the profes- 
sicns of parties, and to the whole policy 
of the Government, I do not feel that 
I can avoid taking part in the discus- 
sion. It has been said that this is a 
Bill of a limited scope for the improve- 
ment of—the hon. Member behind me 
said with perfect truth that it makes 
no profession to do more than to im- 

rove—the Loca! Government of Ire- 

d by means of County Councils, 
and that it may be discussed upon that 
basis alone. However, we have to con- 
sider of what professions made at a 
former critical period when the Mem- 
ders of this House received their com- 
mission from their constituents this 
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Bill is the solitary and lingering 
representative. It was not then inti- 
mated to us that we were to deal with 
Irish Local Government upon a basis 
—as we think we find it here—dis- 
tinctly inferior to that which has been 
adopted for England and Scotland. It 
was not then told us that Local Govern- 
ment was all that the Party which ob- 
tained a majority at the General Elec- 
tion was able to offer to the country. 
Local Government for Ireland, put upon 
full equality with the Local Govern. 
ment of England and Scotland. was 
the minimum of the promises that were 
made by the leaders of Parties, and 
especially by the leaders of that Party 
which has made the minority of the 
Government into a majority, and which 
has effectively carried on the Govern- 
ment and made possible its existence 
for the last six years, and which went 
far beyond the promises of merely 
local institutions. I speak of the Duke 
of Devonshire and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain). These 
gentlemen were not content to say 
that they offered a good Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland in lieu of the 
Home Rule Bill. They spoke of every- 
thing that was short of an independent 
Parliament ; they spoke of provincial 
assemblies; they spoke of radically 
re-constituting the whole Irish adminis- 
trative system. That was the promise 
of the new Government. They spoke 
of a large devolution even of national 
powers to an Irish Assembly. All 
these promises have dwindled away in 
the Bill which is now before us. Take 
their last—that is, their new—promise ; 
because, by all that is known of it, we 
shall ultimately have to try this Bill. 
I take, as an instance as the minimum 
of what they offered to Ireland, the 
utterance of my right hon. Friend the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He said— 

“ Against a policy of separate and uncon- 

troll emeuthes no Ireland the Unionists set 
up a policy ——” 
[At this point the right hon. Gentle- 
man, being unable readily to decipher 
the manuscript from which he was 
quoting, turned to Mr. Jon; MoRLey, 
saying, ‘‘ Will you kindly read it for 
me?” This Mr. Morey did, as 
follows :— 
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pure the policy of separate and uncon- 
executive in Ireland the Unionists set 
up a policy of the extension of the power of 


self-government in Ireland on lines appli- 
-cable—subject to 


modification —to 
the people of England and tland as well.”} 
That was the declaration on the part of 
right hon. Gentleman who certainly 
never has been distinguished by the 
liberality of his ideas with regard to 
Ireland. On the part of the Govern- 
ment of that day, we have the letter 
of the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord R. Churchill), 
in which much more was stated, 
because there the local institutions 
which were to be given to Ireland were 
to be not only equivalent, but contem- 
poraneous, with the gift to England and 
to Scotland. And now, after six years, 
we are engaged in discussing as the 
entire result of those promises, and of 
the pledges made before the country in 
1886, a Bill which, while undoubtedly 
it is confined to Local Government, 
starts from the very minimum of 


what the most parsimonious among 
those promisers offered to give, a Bill 
which in giving that minimum of Local 
Government, as we undertake to show, 
stamps Ireland all through with in- 


equality and inferiority, and stamps the 
gift as less than that which has been 
awarded to counties in England and in 
Scotland, and falsifies even the last 
miserable and contracted relic of those 
engagements which were offered to the 
‘country, and which were taken by the 
country, as the condition on which the 
‘commission of 1886 was entrusted to 
the present majority in this House. 
Well, Sir, I must also consider not only 
‘what is the Bill offered, but who are 
those that offer it, and with what ac- 
companiments. We were, at the period 
of 1886, much disposed to concur in 
opinions which had been delivered by 
Lord Salisbury as to the special 
dangers or difficulties that would attend 
the foundation of local institutions ina 
country like Ireland, apart irom any 
source in a local Parliament which 
might be established in Ireland, and 
from the control which such a local 
Parliament could exercise. The people 
of Ireland have not been sighing and 
longing during these six arduous years 
for Local Government, but for some- 
thing more than Local Government, 
and this Local Government with which 
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they are now desired to be content— 
this Local Government is given them 
in lieu of that larger measure on which 
their hearts are set. And the very 
Minister, the head of this Government, 
who offers to them the Bill now before 
the House, warns them that if instead 
of accepting this Local Government 
Bill they prosecute the object dearest 
to their hearts, they prosecute it at the 
hazard, at the certain expense, of civil 
war, to which that Prime Minister holds 
the language of distinct encourage- 
ment. It is necessary, Sir, that this 
should be stated in this House, and that 
Ishould go so far, with your permission, 
as to give distinct and definite explana- 
tion of my meaning in order that we may 
know whether those opinions of Lord 
Salisbury are the opinions of the 
Ministry at large, or what defence is 
intended to be alleged or set up on be- 
half of the use of such language by 
persons holding such a position. It 
will be very easy to sustain at length 
the statement I have made, but I will 
only give the upshot of the declarations 
of Lord Salisbury on 6th May. I have 
with me now the speech reported in 
the Times on the 7th; and if the fair- 
ness of my statement is challenged, I 
will quote the words of Lord Salisbury 
and the actual passages of the report. 
The upshot of the statement was this 
—that to pass a Bill constituting a 
Parliament in Dublin, subject to the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
is to place the people of Ulster under 
Dr. Walsh and his political friends ; and 
that to place the people of Ulster under 
Dr. Walsh and his political friends was 
one of those excesses of power, one of 
those violations of understood principle 
by which all Parliaments and Govern- 
ments are limited, which would throw 
the people back upon the rights which 
they exercised, according to Lord Salis- 
bury, in the reign of James II. ; and, 
finally, that if to maintain the law 
against rebellion it were necessary 
in such a case, afterthe passing of such 
a law in the Imperial Parliament—if 
it were necessary to use the Forces of 
the Crown to maintain such a law 
against rebellious disobedience—that 
would be such an outrage as would 
rend society in two. That, Sir, is the 
declaration of the Prime Minister—not 
a prophecy alone—but a distinct en- 
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couragement, if such a law should be! lion. Those are the conditions on which 


passed, to the few misguided men who 
might be capable of imbibing the dan- 
gerous doctrines of the Prime Minister 
—a distinct encouragement to them to 
resort to the use of unlawful arms 
against the constituted Authority of this 
country and against its deliberate de- 
cision. What is the state of the law 
against which Lord Salisbury thinks 
such action might be adopted? What is 





Irish Members, and on which this 
House have offered to them, the stinted 
gift that is supposed to be contained in 
the Bill now before the House. But 
surely, Sir, after such a reduction of 
promises, after the re-constitution of the 
administrative system has vanished 
into thin air, after the exhibition of 
Dublin Castle asan object suited to call 
out the horrors of mankind has been 


the state of law which is now main-| entirely forgotten, after even Provin- 


tained? It is the state of law estab-| cial Councils 


lished by the Act of Union. 
the condition of Ireland before the Act 
of Union? It was that of a country 
governed by a Parliament as entirely 
separate and as entirely independent 
as is the Parliament sitting within these 
walls at the present day. The whole 
powers of that Parliament were given 
away; the national life and traditions 
were made over without even the pre- 
vious process of a Dissolution—were 
made over by men who sat within its 
walls upon their own discretion to 
another land, to another body; and 
there indeed—if you can have an excess 
of power bringing into question the 
first principles of society—there is one 
of the most glaring instances of it to be 
found in the records of history. That 
offers no difficulty to Lord Salisbury ; 
that was a perfectly regular proceeding, 
although the supreme power was given 
away. But should this House—this 
omnipotent Parliament—should this 
Institution think fit to exercise its dis- 
cretion—in what sense ?—not in the 
sense of giving back the supremacy to 
Ireland, not in the sense of altering the 
seat of the supreme power, but in the 
sense of investing Ireland with the 
control, and independent control of its 
own local affairs—then, indeed, the 
foundation of society will be broken in 
two! Sir, it is impossible to conceive 
a more perfect contempt for all history, 
for all political principle, or all practical 
wisdom or sagacity, than as it appears 
to me is contained in this declaration. 
And as I think we have aright to know 
from the Government whether, in case 
the Legislature should think fit to give 
back to Ireland 2 portion of what we 
took from it, that law will be a law 
which it will be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to support, and, in case of need, to 
enforce against disobedience and rebel- 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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in Ireland are no. 
the scope of the 
political horizon, at least we ought to 
expect that this County Government 
Bill would emulate the Bills for Scot- 
land and for England in generosity and 
efficiency, and to that last test we have 
now to subject the provisions of the- 
Bill. I will not go through all the 
points of controversy in a large and 
complicated Bill; but what I see in en- 
deavouring to analyse it is this: that 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
hampered by the recollection that 
there was to be some relation 
or other between the Irish Local 
Government Bill and the Bills for 
England and for Scotland. Conse- 
quently, they had gone searching here, 
there, and everywhere for something 
in the nature of a precedent that might 
abet their aim in restricting the already 
dwarfed measure that they were about 
to produce to the House. Well, Sir, 
in these Local Government Bills for 
England and Scotland, and here and 
there in our legislation, there are of 
course a number of doubtful enactments, 
and there are some, in my opinion, of 
unquestionable unwisdom. Wherever 
that is the case it has been carefully 
adopted. Not only has it been made 
to do duty as a precedent; but in 
carrying it over to Ireland it has 
been magnified, it has been exag- 
gerated, it has been applied to new 
subject-matter, it has been stripped of 
every limitation and safeguard that 
qualifies the mischief it might do in 
this country, and then it is offered to 
the Sister Island asthe final boon of a 
generous Government, and as a ful- 
filment of the promise of 1886. Let 
us look at these cases and see how they 
stand, because it is better not to dwell 
upon a great number of instances. And 
the first case I take is the case of that 
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provision of our law which has fixed 
the boundaries of electoral divisions by 
an authority extraneous to Parliament. 
So far as I recollect,in our various 
Reform Bills that has always been 
found necessary. Parliament has not 
absolutely fixed in the first instance— 
but it has been done by subsequent 
Act—-the actual outlines of the several 
electoral divisions. There is a prin- 
ciple taken from English and Scotch 
law, from the Parliamentary law of the 
country, which enables us to say 
that we may give some discretion out- 
side Parliament in fixing the divisions 
of the counties that are to exercise the 
franchise under the present Bill. 
Here I will make one reference to the 
speech of the hon. Member who has 
just sat down (Mr. T. W. Russell). He 
says, with perfect fairness, that the 
franchise is a very wide franchise ; but 
let mesay thatthe width of the franchise 
most essential toa good popular Consti- 
tution, where it is accompanied with 
other provisions, is worthless unless 
those other provisions are supplied to 
make sure that the franchise, when it 
has been exercised, shall lead to a 
well-organised system of proper and 
adequate results. You will find no 
more extended franchise, I believe, 
than the franchise which determined 
that Louis Napoleon should be Em- 
peror; but upon that aye or no the 
whole virtue of the Franchise was 
exhausted ; and though there can be 
no objection to it in point of width, 
there are great objections to it in point 
of efficacy. The efficacy of this fran- 
chise depends, first of all, upon the 
manner in which it is to be given, and 
the very first of all, upon the mode in 
which the counties are to be marshalled 
and to be divided for the purpose of 
electing County Councils. And what 
does the Bill say upon that subject ? 
And how does it stand in connection 
with the English precedent? In the 
English precedent every electoral 
division is fixed by Parliament. Then 
for the determination of the boundaries 
strict rules are laid down, and, finally, 
the applying of those strict rules to the 
facts of the case is a task entrusted 


to an impartial and a non-political 


authority. How stands that function 
in the present Bill? It is handed 
over bodily to the absolutely un- 
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limited and arbitrary discretion 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
He is to divide up the counties—the 
Bill does not say into how many 
divisions, nor does it say that they are 
to be made relative to the population. 
He is under no restraint whatever as to 
the size of these divisions, as to the 
number of people they shall contain, or 
finally as to the number of representa- 
tives in a County Council, which it is 
in his power to commit to them. He 
may go through the five counties of 
Ulster where there is a Roman 
Catholic majority, and he may in any 
one of those counties so manipulate the 
divisions that a large number of the 
County Councils must be returned, I 
will not say hostile, but, at all events, 
opposed to that Roman Catholic 
majority. There is no limit to his 
discretion. He may make a division 
here of 50,000, with two representa- 
tives, and a division there of 5,000, 
with five representatives. The whole 
of this Bill, by that one provision as it 
now stands, absolutely places at the 
command of the Lord Lieutenant—for 
the purpose of enabling him, if 

pleases, to destroy the whole effect 

the Bill as a Bill enfranchising for the 
purposes of Local Government—the 
population of the counties of Ireland. 
So much for the case of the boundaries. 
It will be observed, then, that there is 
a precedent for calling in the aid of an 
extraneous authority ; and while we 
invoke so far its countenance, we 
studiously cast aside and throw over- 
board all the limitations which make 
the exercise of that authority safe and 
convenient, and we constitute an abso- 
lutely unlimited power in a manner 
which cuts at the very root of 
this Bill, by enabling the Lord 
Lieutenant to defeat the whole purpose 
of the Legislature. Then, Sir, I take the 
next of the three precedents which I 
intended to touch upon—that is, the 
dissolution of an elected body by a non- | 
elected authority. And here I must 
give myself the satisfaction of paying a 
just compliment to the speech of the 
hon. Member behind me (Mr. T. W. 
Russell), who has just sat down. He 
has shown by that speech and he has 
shown, I think, on other occasions, if 
he will forgive me for saying so, that he 
can stand a good deal, but there are 
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some things which he cannot stand ; 
sand it does him honour, as it gives me 
satisfaction to record that this provi- 
sion for the dissolution of the County 
Councils upon the dictum of two 
Judges is more than he can endure, and 
he intends to offer to it a stout resist- 
ance. That provision, however, is a 
vital part of the Bill. In the speech of 
‘the right hon. Gentleman the Jrish 
Attorney General (Mr. Madden) I 
observed that the epithet ‘‘ vital ” was 
introduced, and,I think, repeated at 
the particular portion of his speech 
which immediately preceded the provi- 
sions about the Joint Committee and 
the provisions about the dissolution 
of the Councils, and I think the hon. 
Member will have to look out in order 
to see that he can with safety exercise 
the liberty which he has promised to 
himself to put in use, or he may find he 
is in the condition of disturbing the 
foundations of this great Administra- 
tion and endangering the unity of the 
Empire. And how do we stand with 


regard to this principle of dissolving an 
elected body ? 


It appears to me that 
thisis a very serious affair indeed,and the 
precedents which exist are,in my opinion, 
open to some questioning in themselves. 
As far as I know there are two prece- 
dents—one of them in Ireland with 
regard to the Boards of Guardians, and 
the other in England with regard to 
the School Boards—where provisions 
are undoubtedly embodied in a law for 
the dissolution by an authority that is 
non-elective of a body which is elective. 
Well, Sir, how do these stand? In 
England a School Board may be dis- 
solved at the discretion of the Educa- 
tion Department for certain offences, 
and likewise for failures of duty, which 
I must say are described in rather large 
and loose words, which I have difficulty 
in justifying. But when a dissolution 
of a School Board has been effected, 
what takes place? A re-election. But 
there is to be no re-election of a County 
Council in Ireland by the same con- 
stituency after it has been dissolved. 
The Government have before them the 

. precedent of the School Board where 
the large and loose words of power to 
dissolve are accompanied by a stringent 
provision for re-election by the same 
popular constituency, yet here, as in 
every other case, they cast aside the 
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good part of the enactment, and adopt 
the bad. They make the large and 
loose words far larger and looser stil] : 
but they abandon the safe and salutary 
provisions of the Education Act of 
1870, which requires the re-election 
of another School Board by 
the same constituency. Then 
take the case of the Boards of 
Guardians. Precedents in Ireland are. 
not entitled, perhaps, to very great 
veneration in themselves. But what 
is the case of the Boards of Guardians. 
in Ireland? They can be dissolved 
by the Local Government Board. I 
admit the Local Government Board 
cannot be considered as an impartial 
civil authority. It partakes of a poli- 
tical colour, because it is, I believe, 
under the control and discretion of the 
Chief Secretary. But that is not all. 
That power of dissolution, even of 
Boards of Guardians, must be exercised 
upon conditions that are rather strictly 
defined. They can only be dissolved 
either for not holding meetings which 
are recognised by the proper authority, 
or for default of the purposes contem- 
plated by the Act. So that the mean- 
ing of that is that the Guardians are 
dissolved by summary process for not 
having conformed to the conditions of 
the Act of Parliament, instead of being 
subjected to the more cumbrous proce s 
of being dissolved by the Courts of Law. 
But what I want to point out is that 
in the case of the School Boards, where 
the words are large and loose, but are 
covered by the provision for re-election, 
the re-election is cut out and the large 
and loose words are retained. In the 
case of the Boards of Guardians where: 
there is no re-election, where the 
Executive Authority steps in and 
appeints paid officers to discharge the 
business of the Poor Law, they per- 
form exactly the same process in 
principle, with a complete imversion 
in form—that is to say, they retain 
the portion with regard to re- 
election, but they part with the loose 
words that confine within limits the 
exercise of the prerogative of the 
central authority. That, Sir, I affirm 
is the manner which all through, so 
far as I have been able to examine, the 
precedent is not used but abused. It 
istransformed,transplanted, misapplied, 
it is given to new subject-matter, and 
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everything that keeps it within safe 
bounds and limits is dispensed with in 
order that provisions, really quite new, 
may be presented for the acceptance of 
the people of Ireland. I must say 
another word, apart from the question 
of precedent, on this dissolution of an 
elected body. In the first place, it 
appears to me as if these provisions had 
been devised by men who, strangely 
enough—I cannot account for it, I can- 
not and do not impute it—intended, 
and who have acted in such a way—a 
way that this must be the result—to 
deter every man with a grain of self- 
respect from entering the County 
Council. I should like to know how 
many gentlemen in this House, be they 
Irish, English, Scotch, or Welsh, would 
consent to enter into County Councils 
liable to be hauled up before two 
Judges, possibly two ex - Attorney 
Generals, who never said one word in 
all their political career except in 
antipathy to the interests and feelings 
of the people of Ireland. But apart 
from that, and granting that they were 
the best Attorney Generals, how many 
men would consent to sit on a body 
liable to be hauled up before such a 


tribunal? Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain) or the hon. Member 
for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings) sit 


upon such a body? Why, Sir, I 
think too well of them both to believe 
they would for a moment entertain 
such a proposal—a proposal which has 
never found its way within the precincts 
of this country, and which never in the 
whole vicissitudes of political affairs 
will be heard of in connection with the 
Government of Great Britain. Is it to 
be laid down as a general principle that 
the Judges outside the law are the 
persons best qualified to weigh the 
propriety or impropriety of the discharge 
of administrative offices. How did 
they acquire that capacity? Whence 
does it come to them? I heartily 
admire those efficient provisions of our 
system which are given to the Judges 
to compel every civil and administrative 
officer, however high his position, to 
conform to the requirements of the law ; 
and therefore, with regard to the punish- 
ment of corruption on the part of a 
Council Council, my one observation is 
that I cannot conceive why a new pro- 
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vision is requisite. With regard to 
malversation, [am not quite sure what 
it means, but putting on it the most 
favourable construction, it means, of 
course, a departure from the fixed in- 
tentions of Acts of Parliament, and, if 
so, why is a new provision requisite ? 
The whole pith of this new provision 
lies not in corruption and not in mail- 
versation, but in that undefined word 
“‘ oppression,” which may be inflated, 
twisted, magnified, or tortured into 
anything and everything that prejudice 
may suggest. The right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) said in my hearing last 
night that it would be quite easy to 
provide a definition of oppression. 
Why has he not tried his hand at it ? 


Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN; 


We are not in Committee. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It 
would have been a great consolation if 
the right hon. Gentleman had shown 
us in what way he would define oppres- 
sion, inasmuch as this isno Committee 
matter, but it goes to the root and 
heart of the Bill. I observed that the 
right hon. Gentleman come out yester- 
day as a man equipped with a large 
store of legal learning, because although 
he did not profess to give a legal 
opinion on his own part concerning the 
Bill, yet he told us what the lawyers 
would say, and he was able to do that 
because he is a better lawyer than they 
are, or at least quite as good. But I 
was astounded to hear him say he 
could define oppression quite easily. 
Why has no one done it? Is it 
not the first requisite of all conditions 
of freedom that the law shall be 
defined? Why are we to have a 
new form of Brehon Law introduced 
into the Bill, and why is not this most 
necessary definiticn of oppression to be 
supplied? The Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Madden), a very compe- 
tent Gentleman, I need not say, was 
ready to supply a legal definition. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I was not. I was answering 
a speech addressed to the House by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton), whose only observation on 
this provision was that he declined to 
argue the point. Therefore, I had 
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nothing to answer in connection with 
this matter. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
rfectly true. But the Attorney 
eneral’s duty, as the organ of the Go- 
vernment explaining this Bill to the 
House, ought not to have been limited 
to a mere reply to particular points 
-mentioned by an hon. Member. Besides, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
cannot avail himself of that shelter, 
‘because he complained of the Member 
for West Belfast for having declined to 
impeach this provision, and he said 
that, although it was not impeached, 
he would proceed to define it. Why 
-did he not do so with that which most of 
all wants defence—namely, the audacity 
—I hope that is not too violent a word 
. —which has led to the introduction 
into an Act of Parliament in a 
country where, as we are told by the 
Government itself, excited feelings 
prevail, of a new word absolutely unde- 
fined, and capable of being applied, 
unless defined, to suit purposes of pre- 
judice, passion, and malignant ani- 
mosity in any and all the shapes which, 
in a distracted country, from time 
to time they may assume. So 
much on the subject of the dis- 
solution of the Councils. Now, I come 
to the question of the Joint Committee, 
and here the old rule holds. Every- 
thing in the nature of a precedent, or 
what could be made to seem so in 
England or Scotland, has been adopted 
as far as it was bad, and has been set 
aside so far as it was good. I am not 
now going to enter a debate on the 
larger principles to be fought out on 
future occasions between the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham and the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan). But it may be in- 
teresting for the right hon. Gentleman 
to know that in his absence to-day his 
computation respecting ninety-seven 
‘en cent. of the county expenditure 
eing subject to control of the County 
Councils, and three per cent. being 
exempt from that control, has been by 
the hon. and gallant Member, with 
some detail and care, nearly turned 
inside out, and, as he contends, it will 
be far nearer the truth to say that three 
per cent. will be subject to the control 
of the County Councils, and ninety- 
seven per cent. not subject to their 


Mr. Madden 
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control. But I will not enter into that, 
because I wish to come to the illus- 
tration of what I think is the main 
proposition inthis Debate—namely, the 
manner in which the promise to apply 
equality of principles to Ireland as 
compared with England and Scotland, 
has been, as I say, entirely disregarded 
and abandoned. The Government were 
determined to introduce: into this 
measure the question of a Joint Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member for North 
Longford (Mr. Timothy Healy) did not 
understand why there should have 
been a Joint Committee at ll, 
and I certainly have not heard any 
adequate argument in favour of it. 
But still there are Joint Committees in 
England and Scotland. Let us see 
whether they afford any precedent or 
supply any real guidance for the 
constitution of Joint Committees in 
Ireland. I take the English Joint 
Committee, and I begin by complaining 
on the part of a very large minority of 
this House that in our view the Joint 
Committee in England is altogether 
bad. It was objected to and was 
resisted by us to the best of our ability, 
and I firmly hope and firmly believe 
that the time is removed from us by a 
very few months when there will be a 
House of Commons disposed to make 
very short work indeed of these Joint 
Committees. I have no right to com- 
plain that the Government should have 
passed their Bill in that form, because 
they made a fair declaration of 
principle. But what is the English 
Joint Committee in England? It is 
limited to the single function of taking 
care of the police. That is not at all 
what we believe in, but it would have 
been a great deal too much to expect 
that the Government should offer us 
anything in the nature of a substantial 
attempt at decentralisation in Ireland. 
There is nothing in the nature of an 
attempt to invest the people with the 
control of their own local affairs in 
their own local centres, and I admit 
that would have been too much to 
expect of the Government. It would 
have shown that we do not at ail 
understand the spirit of the majority 
with which we have to deal. 
But I observe that the Joint 
Committee is extended from one 
function to a vast range of functions 
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of the most vital consequences. 
The Joint Committee in England 
has one good point, and that is 
that it is fairly constituted. Its 
balance is good. There are seven 
County Councillors and seven Magis- 
trates, and there you have an example 
of a fair balance. They meet and fight 
it out and come to some arrangement 
or accommodation. Why do you not 
allow the Irish to do the same? No, 
theone feature in the English Joint Com- 
mittee—namely, that of afair balance of 
parties—is studiously thrown over, and 
the English precedent is upset before it 
is transplanted into Ireland. Then we 
have a Scotch precedent, and there the 
function is more extended. In Scotland 
the Joint Committee exercises a con- 
trol not only over patronage, but over 
capital expenditure, which is a control 
nearly as extended, I suppose, as is 
proposed to be given to this Irish Joint 
Committee. Yes; but why ? Because 
in Scotland the landlord has paid his 
rates as the occupier on the land that 
he has occupied, and has paid half the 
rates on the land that he does not 
occupy. And, therefore, he has a very 
large and direct interest and is recog- 
nised as a separate authority, and 
is entitled to separate representa- 
tion. In Ireland he pays nothing, 
except in cases comparatively trifling. 
With the exception of a very small 
portion which is occupied by the 
landlord, the land is let and the land- 
lord does not pay the county cess. In 
Scotland there is a preservative and 
a safeguard, for a judicial officer 
sits and holds the balance between 
the representatives of the landlords 
and the representatives of the 
County Council. That is a good pro- 
vision, a safe and conservative pro- 
vision, and as a matter of course 
it is thrown overboard in constructing 
the Bill of the present Government. 
So that as you go along from point to 
point whatever provision is against the 
people is adopted, and whatever secures 
the exercise of power in their favour, 
and the due and equal representa- 
tion of the people is entirely cast aside. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham and the 
Attorney General for Ireland, with the 
gracious assent of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, say that if we can find an 
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impartial man the Government will be 
prepared to accept him. But it is not 
our business to amend the vital faults 
in the proposals of the Government. 
We must estimate the Bill by the pro- 
visions it contains, and not from ap- 
peals made by them to independent 
Members of this House to do what 
they ought to have done themselves. 
It is all very well, but what is the pro- 
mise that has been made? What if 
we can find an impartial man, they 
will let him in. But are they bound 
to take as an impartial man the one 
whom we propose? No; objectiqn 
will be taken to our impartial man by 
the majority, and nodoubt the objection 
will be allowed to stand. And what 
is the arrangement as it stands? By 
dint of adopting what is bad, and ex- 
cluding what is good in the Scotch and 
English precedents, you constitute a 
Joint Committee in Ireland, and that 
Joint Committee is provided with a 
standing majority to support the 
separate interests and class views of 
the landlords against the represen- 
tative body that you are engaged 
in constituting. But there is one 
provision still more extraordinary in 
this Bill, touching on the business of 
the Joint Committee, as to which I can 
entertain no doubt as to the meaning 
of the words. Of course my construc- 
tion as to the legal position may be 
wrong, because I have not the legal 
attainments of my right hon. Friend. 
What are the powers of this Joint 
Committee in respect to the overtures 
or proposals that it receives from the 
County Councils? Are they powers of 
simple assent or dissent? No, Sir. 
They may not merely assent or dis- 
sent; they may assent in whole or in 
part, and they may assent absolutely 
or conditionally. That-is to say, the 
County Council may prepare provi- 
sional bye-laws or plans for the govern- 
ment of county affairs. 

Mr. JACKSON : Not bye-laws. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
merely a question of name; call them 
what you will. What do you call 
them? Give me the right name. The 
plans or proposals—call them what 
you like—go from the County Council 
to the Joint Committee for their ap- 
proval. What are the Joint Committee 
todo? Not merely to assent or dis- 
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sent, but to amend them as they please, 
to cut out what they please, to put in 
what they please. They may alter 
the whole financial conditions, 
and when they have done _ it 
what happens? As I read the Bill, 
the plan or scheme so altered takes 
effect and becomes law. (Mr. Jack- 
son expressed dissent.) It is very well 
to shake the head, but the words you 
will find are these— 

“That without the assent of the Joint Com- 
mittee the plan of the County Council shall 
not take effect.” 

. Mr. JACKSON (reading) : 
“The capital expenditure of the County 
Council, if not assented to, shall be invalid.” 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I beg 
pardon. Those are not the words at 
all’; they are not near the words. The 
assent of the Joint Committee is neces- 
sary in the sense that the proposals 
shall be invalid without it. But if they 
are invalid without it, 1 presume they 
are valid with it. Is not that so? They 
are valid when they have got that 
assent, and what is that assent? It 
is not an assent simply affirming the 
plan or simply rejecting it. Itis an 
assent which may alter the plan, which 
may take one part of the plan and 
throw aside another, which may insert 
in the plan what conditions the Joint 
Committee please, and then, forsooth, 
the plan becomes valid. And this is 
the splendid and munificent gift of a 
liberal, popular, and local institution 
which is to give the Irish people control 
over their own affairs. Then it is said 
there ought to be protection for the 
minorities in Ireland. The Attorney 
General has read some words from a 
speech of mine in 1886. I adhere to 
those words, but their whole relevancy 
depends upon the provisions in refer- 
ence to which'they are spoken. What 
is the meaning of a Government when 
they say that minorities ought to be 
protected? The meaning of the 
Government is that minorities ought 
to be protected by having the majorities 
delivered into their hands. By pro- 
viding for that minority you set up a 
standing majority in behalf of that mi- 
nority to put down the majority, to 
whom you profess to be giving this 
emancipating Bill. That is not what 
we mean by protecting the minority. 
Then it is said it is necessary to pro- 
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tect the large cess payers. If you 
want to protect the large cess 
payers, then why do you not say so? 
Are they not the grazing farmers? 
What common interests have they with 
the landlords? Though we have no 
such provision in this country, if you 
think there is a necessity to protect the 
large cess payers, protect them, but 
protect them by putting power into 
their hands, and not by enabling the 
Sheriffof the county tonominateagroup 
of landlords who are to look after their 
own interests and the interests of their 
own class, under the pretence of being 
the representatives of the large cess 
payers. The hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken must have felt that there 
was a vital flaw in his argument when 
he referred to the great cess payers. It 
might, perhaps, be equitable to make a 
special provision on their behalf, but 
this is not that provision. This is not 
a provision for large tenants, but for 
landlords, and the position of the land- 
lords is just as distinct from that ofthe 
large tenants as their traditions, their 
class, are distinct from the case of the 
smaller tenants. Then, Sir, the most 
plausible argument, I think, that has 
been made on this part of the Bill is 
that the control of the Joint Committee 
only applies to new expenditure. Well, 
Sir, what I am afraid is that in Ireland 
almost the only expenditure that we 
care about is new expenditure. The 
essence of the Irish complaint is that 
the legitimate wants of the country 
have been systematically neglected by 
Grand Juries, and if that is so it 
is vital to. a good plan of Local 
Government that popular influence 
should have fair scope, even in regard 
to new expenditure. No; you estab- 
lish a standing majority of landlords 
against the whole popular influences. 
You have no such provision in England. 
In England the whole of the property 
of the landlord is dealt with by the 
County Councils, freely, without limita- 
tion. You introduce not only limita- 
tion, but a nullifying limitation into 
Ireland, and then you say you are 
giving Ireland the same institutions as 
to England, subject to necessary modifi- 
cations in detail. It is not difficult to 
make intelligible the nature of 
my general objections to the Bill, 
and I shall spare the House further 
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discussion of details, though I must 
confess J am very much tempted to 
enter upon one of those particulars, 
namely, that of compensation for mali- 
cious injuries. It was a singularly in- 
felicitous reference by the right hon. 
Gentleman to a very distinguished man 
—he meant Lord Melbourne—when he 
said that the quotation was the remark 
of a serious statesman. Lord Mel- 
bourne was a man of very great weight, 
and, in my opinion, in some important 
and vital respects, was a model of what 
a Prime Minister ought to be. But, 
considered as a practical reformer, the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to know 
Lord Melbourne had been educated 
under another system, and had grown 
up and acquired the habits of his mind 
before there had found its way into 
representative institutions any fit sense 
at all of the needs, wishes, or rights 
of the people of the country. Con- 
sidered from that point of view, Lord 
Melbourne was one of the worst in- 
stances the right hon. Gentleman cculd 
have quoted. He said Lord Melbourne 
made use of that unhappy expression 
in regard to one of the greatest 
measures of the century, in which the 
interests of humanity and justice were 
more than almost ever before con- 
cerned, and the right hon. Gentleman 
quotes that as his reason and authority 
for leaving alone the present estab- 
lished arbitrary provision for com- 
pensation for malicious injuries which 
has been, in my opinion, most grossly 
misapplied. Well, Sir, this is my 
complaint. This Bill purports to be 
the redemption of a pledge for giving 
to Ireland local institutions substan- 
tially equivalent to those of England 
and Scotland. Professing to redeem 
that pledge, it has a number of points 
in which there is an apparent or 
avowed reference to English and Scotch 
precedents. I think I have shown in 
each of those cases which I have 
quoted, and they are all vital cases, 
that what is good in the precedent is 
left out, and what is bad in the pre- 
cedent is maintained, aggravated, and 
misapplied. And this refuse of legis- 
lation is a great boon, to signify the 
generosity of Parliament, its adequate 
sense of Irish wants, and its disposition 
to outbid Nationalism and Home Rule 
-by professing to give Ireland something 
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more acceptable and beneficial! With 
regard to the use made of these pre- 
cedents the Government might as well 
do this. A man who is to give an 
entertainment might send round to 
every house in the neighbourhood and 
ask for the bones, the waste, the refuse, 
and the washings, and put them alto- 
gether and serve them up to his guests 
as the banquet on which they were to 
feed. That is a jest in this country, 
but according to this Bill it is no 
jest in Ireland. It is the reality 
of the case that is before us. What I 
feel is that this Bill has conferred on 
the Liberal Party in this country one 
obligation—a great obligation—it tends 
to clear the issue. It gives the people 
the power of measuring and determin- 
ing exactly what was the value of the 
great and splendid promises of 1887. 
If they are misled with evidence like 
this before them, it is their own fault ; 
but they will not be misled. They 
have arrived, and have shown that they 
have arrived, at a tolerably fair estimate 
of these proceedings, and if anything is 
needed to complete the process this Bill 
undoubtedly will supply it. What I 
find, Sir, is that this measure in all its 
provisions is everywhere marked from 
one end to the other with the stamp of 
inequalities—inequalities adverse to 
Ireland, whether it is a large question 
ora small one, an old question or a 
new one. Go back with me to the 
period of the Union and to the argu- 
ments then used. The opponents of 
the Union entreated the ruling party 
not to do away with the ancient his- 
torical institutions of Ireland, not to 
sacrifice its national life, but to give 
some scope to the action of freedom 
within the limits of the country; and 
what was the answer made? The 
answer made by the more candid sup- 
porters of the Union was: It is true 
you are losing much, you are sacrificing 
your Parliament ; you are surrendering 
your traditions ; you are losing much 
of that which you cherish in your heart’s 
core ; but look at the enormous advan- 
tage that you are going toattain. You 
are going to attain a position in which 
you will have, and have for ever, and 
have irrevocably, under the seal and 
stamp of the greatest and the most 
upright country in the world, absolute 
equality of laws with Great Britain. 
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It entered into the famous quotation 
of Mr. Pitt— 

“ Paribus se legibus ambee 

Invicte gentes eterna in foedera mittant.” 
The equality of laws was the soul and 
essence of the speech of Mr. Pitt. It 
was the one, and as he thought the 
-only, adequate compensation that he 
tendered to Ireland for the sacrifices 
she was called upon to make. Where 
is that equality of laws now? How 
is it represented by the present Bill? 
Are we to say that Ireland is wrong 
in rejecting this Bill? Ne, Sir, the 
stamp of inequality for the people 
is the brand of degradation, and if 
Ireland were capable of accepting as a 
redemption of pledges made to her a 
measure bearing that stamp, she 
would be unworthy of the high hopes 
and aspirations she so long has 
cherished ; she would be unworthy of 
the great men who have led her in 
times of adversity, and she would be un- 
worthy of the happier and better des- 
tiny which, as we trust, believe, and, so 
far as the future is open to us, are con- 
vinced and know, she is about to ac- 
complish. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): Mr. Speaker, the right 
hen. Gentleman who has just sat down 
excels those who have spoken on the 
same side of this question in this 
Debate in authority, in vigour, and in 
eloquence, but he excels them also in 
one other peculiarity, which is, that he 
has thought fit to drag into a controversy 
that should by right have been confined 
to the discussion of a particular mea- 
sure of Local Government for Ireland, 
considerations wholly alien to that mea- 
sure. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
began his speech by offering a challenge, 
in form, to the Members of the Govern- 
ment by asking them whether they did 
or did not agree with Lord Salisbury 
in certain observations the Prime 
Minister made in a recent speech in 
regard to Ulster. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself was pleased to de- 
nounce those observations; he de- 
scribed them as incitements to rebellion, 
and as observations, not only that no 
Member of the Crown should give 
utterance to, but as unworthy even of a 
law-abiding citizen. I have a good 
deal to say about the Bill, and shall 
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not long detain the House on this 
point, but I will briefly respond to the 
challenge the right hon. Gentleman has 
thrown down. I have sent for the 
extract of the speech of the Prime 
Minister to which reference has been 
made. I find that Lord Salisbury 
advanced three propositions. The first 
proposition was that it would be a 
gross act of public immorality to place 
Ulster under the heel of the rest of 
Ireland. With that proposition I beg 
to associate myself in the fullest 
manner. The second proposition ad- 
vanced by Lord Salisbury was that if 
an attempt was made to put Ulster 
under the heel of the rest of Ireland, 
Ulster might not improbably resist by 
force. Sir, that is a question of 
what is likely to occur. Lord 
Salisbury thought it likely to 
occur; I think ,it likely to oceur. 
But he offered it, and I offer it, merely 
as our own forecast of what might pro- 
bably happen. The third proposition 
of Lord Salisbury was that if Ulster 
did resist, and that if an attempt was 
made to put down the resistance of 
Ulster by the British standing Army, 
then, in Lord Salisbury’s own words, 
‘‘an outrage would be perpetrated 
which would rend society in two.” 
With that proposition also I associate 
myself. I note that right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, who conceive that they 
are shortly to be sent back to power 
for the purpose of passing a Home Rule 
Bill which would put Ulster under the 
heel of the rest of Ireland, contemplate 
as a probability that has to be faced 
that Ulster will have to be coerced by 
the British Army. It is no abstract or 
academic question in their minds. It is 
a question of practical politics. It isa 
question of what will probably occur, 
and I note that in the opinion of right 
hon. Gentlemen the result will 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman says that that is 
my epinion. [have not said one syllable 
to that effect. I deny it. The words 
that I used were that [ believed the 
very few foolish people whom Lord 
Salisbury might act upon would not 
resort to force. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the right 
hon. Gentleman was of opinion that 
under no circumstances would the 
British Army be required to put down 
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Ulster, I cannot conceive why he got 
into such a fury of righteous indigna- 
tion on a purely abstract question. It 
is easy enough to see through the pro- 
testationsef right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site the uneasiness which possesses 
their souls. They know well enough 
that this question of Ulster cannot 
be lightly set aside, and their vehement 
expression of indignation is merely the 
external sign of that interior dis- 
quietude which naturally assails them 
whenever they contemplate face to face 
the problem with which the Prime 
Minister was dealing in the speech to 
which reference has been made. I pass 
from this question—which I frankly 
admit appears to me, if connected at 
all, to be connected only by the re- 
motest links with the Local Govern- 
ment Bill—to the criticism which the 
right hon. Gentleman was pleased to 
pass upon that Bili. Now his first 
attack upon us—and, in fact, the 
special attack of all those who have 
spoken against the Bill—was this, that 
we have not carried out the pledges 
that we gave with regard to Local 
Government in Ireland. I entirely 
deny that statement. I maintain that 
this Bill fully carries out every pledge 
that has ever been given on the sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentleman quoted 
—and quoted perfectly accurately— 
various utterances which had for their 
object to show that when we dealt with 
the question of Local Government in 
Ireland we should deal with it on the 
same general principles which had been 
adopted in England and in Scotland ; 
but I say that we never—that no 
Minister that I ever heard of pretended 
for a moment that the Bill to be ap- 
plied to Ireland should be identical with 
either the Bill applied to England or to 
Scotland. Identical with both it could not 
be. But surely every statement upon 
& broad question of that kind must be 
qualified by the view that the Bill 
must be suited to the particular cir- 
cumstances of the people with whom it 
has to deal; and you cannot transfer 
bodily from one condition of things to 
&@ wholly different condition of things 
& long and elaborate statute. I have 
already touched on this policy of the 
Government more than once since I 
have been Chief Secretary for Ireland, 


and I believe that on every single 
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occasion on which I had to deal with 
it, I foreshadowed the fact of the 
difference that there must be between 
the two Bills, which undoubtedly 
arises from the condition of Irish 
society when compared with the con- 
dition of society in England and 
Scotland. Perhaps the House will 
pardon me, and I may be permitted to 
read from a speech which I made on 
dth June, 1889, at Portsmouth. I then 
said: 

“T am in favour of extending Local Govern- 
ment te Ireland. I hope to bringin a Bill to 
extend Local Government to Ireland; and I 
say you must follow with regard to Ireland 
the same course of action as must be followed 
when you are Gealing with other countries. 
You must fit your Local Government to the 
needs and necessities of the country with 
which you are dealing.” 


My noble Friend the Member for 
Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) has 
been quoted over and over again in 
this Debate es having announced 
that Ireland was to be dealt with on 
the principles of similarity and simul- 
taneity. He did announce that, and 


he announced it with the authority of 
the Cabinet, of which I was not then a 


Member. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Equality? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Yes, equality. 
But my noble Friend could not have 
intended to represent by that that we 
were to be tied down to the dead level of 
a uniform enactment when dealing with 
acondition of things so absolutely 
different in the two countries. I 
believe I have listened to every speech, 
or almost every speech, delivered in 
the course of this Debate against the 
Bill; and upon my word I do not 
believe a single statement was made 
by any speaker, a single hint was 
given by any controversialist, that the 
condition of Connaught and of Munster 
was not asthe condition of Midlothian 
or Kent. I do not believe that one 
single word was dropped from any hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to show that Ire- 
land has been rent in twain by con- 
troversies, the bitterness of which can- 
not be comprehended in this country, 
and that one of the favourite weapons 
of the parties on cne side of the con- 
troversies was especially directed 
against the social and material destruc- 
tion of a class. 
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Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Which 
side? Your side? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has been good 
enough to interrupt said yesterday in 
his speech, ‘‘ We are as good as you 
are, and we are as bad as you are.” 
Ido not in the least desire to enter 
upon a minute examination as to on 
which side the scale of virtue falls ; 
and if the moral merits of Ireland be 
compared with the moral merits of 
England, I do not say Ireland is 
worse. What I do say is that Ire- 
land is different; and I do not see how 
that proposition can be deniéd. We 
all live a Party life. Party feeling is 
the breath of our nostrils. We are 
all Purty politicians. We belong to 
Party. We are all accustomed to Party 
controversies; and that which is a 
mild attack in this country is a 
virulent and fatal disease in Ireland. 
It attacks the Irish constitution with 
a violence of which you have no con- 
ception. Even friends in Ireland, when 
they do fall out, use language to each 
other which would quite stagger the 


more steady-going politicians on this 


side of the Channel; and when that 
occurs with people who yesterday were 
friends, and who will be friends to- 
morrow, how much more must it occur 
in these perennial, or, at all events, 
long-standing differences which have 
divided creeds, races, and strata of 
society in that country? The right 
hon. Gentleman did not hear at ques- 
tion time the question asked by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) dealing with a case, of the 
merits of which I know nothing, 
but a case in which the hon. Member 
for West Belfast stated that gross 
tyranny and outrage were practised 
by Protestants in Belfast against a 
Catholic boy in that town. 

Mr. SEXTON®* Produced by your 
speech. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
made no speech which would in 
any way justify anything of the 
sort, but even if it were true, would 
not that prove my case? I have 
never had it attributed to me that 
my oratory had such an effect in 
any other part of the United Kingdom ; 
and if it has produced a result of that 
kind it must have fallen on a curiously 
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prepared soil. I say if you listen to 
Irish gentlemen sitting on that side of 
the House when they explain the kind 
of outrages to which Catholics are sub- 
jected in Belfast, just as when you 
listen to Irish gentlemen sitting on this 
side of the House when they are ex- 
plaining the outrages to which the 
small minority in the South and West 
are subjected, you will then have 
brought practically home to you that 
there are divisions in Ireland, and 
modes of political warfare unknown in 
this country, capable of the grossest 
abuse in Ireland ; and if a statesman 
ignored their existence in any Bill of 
this kind he would show himself utterly 
incapable of government. It is not 
merely that Irish society is divided 
in the way I have described which re- 
quired us to make special provisions in 
our Bill, but it is that in large parts 
of Ireland the economic condition of the 
people is wholly different from what. 
it is in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. I am glad to say, except 
perhaps in a corner of the North West 
of Scotland, you get nothing at all re- 
sembling the condition of things which 
meets you face to face in the South and 
West of Ireland. There you have an 
enormous number of small occupiers, 
small cottiers, paying annual rates of 
threepence, fourpence, sixpence, or ten- 
pence, who have unfortunately had 
from time to time to be aided by the estab- 
lishment of relief works out of public 
funds, and who are therefore accustomed 
to look for employment on such works. 
as roads and bridges for obtaining the 
means of satisfying their needs. These 
men, if it was not for the provision of 
the Joint Committee, which I shall 
refer to more particularly presently, 
would be absolutely able themselves to 
vote for the relief works on which they 
were going to be employed. The mini- 
mum wages paid on the relief works 
would be ten shillings a week. The 
head of a family would thus earn in one 
week seven times, fourteen times,. 
twenty times that which he would pay 
for the whole year in county cess. And 
then you say these people pay the rates, 
and surely you must trust them. 
I pass from these general considerations, 
which never seem to have occurred to 
the minds of the right hon. Gentleman 
or any of the other critics of the Bill. 
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But before considering the particular 
provisions by which we have endeavoured 
to meet the exceptional state of society 
in Ireland, let me say one word about 
thecriticisms of the right hon.Gentleman 
on the subject of the boundaries. He 
began his attack on the Bill by saying 
in substance, ‘‘ You have so arranged 
matters that the Lord Lieutenant will 
be able to jerrymander.”” He did not 
use so vulgar a word—* to manipulate 
for Party purposes the districts, and 
arrange the areas within your counties 
—proceedings which you never 
attempted with regard to England or 
to Scotland.” What we have actually 
done is this. As was stated by my 
right hon. Friend yesterday when we 
were framing the Bill, we instructed 
the Registrar General, the head of the 
Ordnance Survey in Ireland, and the 
head of the Irish Local Government 
Board, to draw out a map of Ireland 
divided into districts, mainly with these 
two directions—that the area should 
be convenient in size, and that under 
no circumstances was the boundary of 
a barony to be cut; and the scheme 
so prepared will be submitted to 
Members at a later stage of the Bill. 
If—which I do not in the least contem- 
plate—the arrangement is objected to, 
of course some other plan can easily be 
devised by a Commission or otherwise. 
But there is no use in settling this 
until we have settled what scheme of 
representation we should have. We 
have framed the Bill on the plan of the 
representation of minorities by the 
cumulative vote. That requires Ire- 
land to be divided into areas returning 
fifteen members each, about the size 
ofa School Board. If you are going 
tohave the single Member constituencies 
which the hon. Member for West Belfast 
desires, you must have a different 
system ; and it is premature (though we 
have our plan ready, and will submit it 
to the House later on before passing 
the Bill), to propose it as an effective 
scheme until we see how the clause 
establishing minority representation 
has been dealt with in Committee. I 
pass, however, from that small point to 
the more important issues raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I will take 
them in the order in which he dealt 
with them. The first clause which he 
dealt with was that empowering two 
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Judges to dissolve a County Council ; 
and here the right hon. Gentleman 
applied a method of criticism which he 
applied in turn to all those special 
purposes, in which he says, “ You 
found an English precedent and you 
have taken what was bad in it and have 
left what is good.” This particular 
English precedent which he seems to 
have conceived as illustrative of his 
proposition is the English School 
Board. He said—‘It is true the 
Education Board has power to dissolve 
a School Board ; but then it has to 
elect another. You have left that pre- 
cedent behind in dealing with Ireland, 
and in Ireland practically no second 
election is required.” The right hon. 
Gentleman has been ill-coached in this 
matter. He has made two mistakes. 
He has made a mistake, as I under- 
stand it, about the Irish question, and 
he has made another mistake about the 
English precedent. It is not accurate 
to say that the locality can be perma- 
nently disfranchised by two Judges. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I de 
not say permanently. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, the 
force of the right hon. Gentleman's 
arguments seemed to carry that con- 
clusion, but I am far from desiring to 
attribute to him words which he did 
not use. I would, however, remind the 
House that under the Bill the maximum 
time that a County Council which is 
guilty of corruption, malversation, and 
oppression can be dissolved for is three 
years. What is the case with an English 
School Board? The right hon. Gentle- 
man appears to be under the impression 
that as soon as an English School 
Board is dissolved a new election is 
to take place. That is not the fact. 
It is precisely the reverse of the facts, 
and so far from it being necessary to 
have a re-election at once there is abso- 
lutely no date stated in the Act of 
Parliament at which there need be an 
election at all, and it is actually in the 
power of a Department—a creature of 
the Party opposite—in England to dis- 
solve a School Board, say in London, 
representing, by an absolutely demo- 
cratic vote, five millions of population 
—it is actually in the power of a 
Parliamentary Education Department 
to dissolve that Board, and there is no 
power of compelling them to have a 
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new election at all. And this is the pre- 
cedent that entitles the right hon. Gentle- 
man, after a critical examination of the 
Bill and of the precedents from which 
the Bill may have been derived—that 
entitles him, in his opinion, to say that 
we have taken from the English pre- 
cedents all that was against the people 
and left all that was in favour of the 
people. But I should like, on this point,to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman 
another question. He turned to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain), and to his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings), 
and said: ‘‘ Would you serve upon a 
Board which could be dissolved in this 
kind of way? Would your self-respect 
permit you in any circumstances to put 
yourself in a position in which you 
inight be brought up before two Judges, 
and would you belong to a body which 
might suffer dissolution at their hands.” 
It appears to me that no man’s self- 
respect hitherto in England has been 
thought to be interfered with by his serv- 
ing on a School Board. And why are 
Irishmen supposed to be gifted with so 
much sensitiveness of character that 
what Englishmen can stand at the 
hands of a Department they cannot 
stand at the hands of twoJudges of the 
High Court? Then, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman attacked the particular 
machinery by which this dissolution is 
to be effected. He told us that these 
Judges are not competent, and that 
even if they were competent, we have 
given them a law to interpret so vague 
and so general that nobody can inter- 
pret it. I am not wedded to that 
tribunal, though I believe it to be the 
best tribunal. But to say that the 
Judges are not specially competent to 
deal with matters of fact in these cases 
appears to me to ignore the whole 
value of judicial training. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What 
about oppression ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: . The right 
hon. Gentleman interjects the word 
‘“‘oppression.’”” He seems to think—I 
do not know who has given him the 
information, probably the same person 
who gave him the information about 
the School Boards—that the word “‘ op- 
pression ”’ has never been the subject of 
legal disquisition or definition before. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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He is wholly misinformed on that 
matter. I can assure him that“ oppres- 
sion” has been the subject—as my 
right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland did state 
the other day—has been the subject of 
legal discussion and definition ; and it 
appears, so far as I understand the 
matter, to be precisely the sort of 
oppression that was contemplated by 
the writers of those legal text-books 
that we have to think of now. It is 
perfectly true that, in society as it has 
been constituted up to this time, oppres- 
sion was most likely to occur—if it 
occurred at all—at the hands of magis- 
trates and other non-elected persons 
endowed with great power. You have 
substituted for them really elected 
bodies and government by majorities. 
Henceforth, oppression, if it occurs, 
will be oppression by those majorities. 
And why [am not to apply to them the 
same legal acumen which has not 
found it impossible to deal with the 
question of oppression, not by elected 
bodies but by magistrates and other 
high authorities, I do not know. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Where 
are the words taken from ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am 


statement with re- 
gard to the legal text - books, but 
the hon. Member must not press 
me too far with these legal points. 
I think he will find that I have not in 
any way misled the House. Then, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say ‘‘these vague powers you hand 
over are capable of indefinite extension, 
and may be malignantly used.” There 
were other strong epithets which 
escaped me, but ‘‘ malignantly ’”’ I pre- 
served. I confess I am wholly unable 
to place myself in the frame of mind 
of the gentleman who thinks it natural 
and probable to expect that a Judge 
will use the powers entrusted to him 
with malignity, and who thinks it in- 
credible that a majority of an Irish 
County Council should ever do the 
same thing. The only people who can 
err in Ireland are the Judges of the 
High Court ; the only people who may 
be attacked without hurting the suscep- 
tibilities of the Irish Representatives 
are the Irish Judges. I confess it seems 
to me the plan we have adopted— 
by which, instead of giving the powers 


correct in my 
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of dissolution to the Local Government 
Board, as is given in the case of Board 
of Guardians, or to the Education 
Department, as is given in the case of 
School Boards in England, we propose 
to hand them over to two Judges— 
who, if they do not fulfil all the quali- 
fications which hon. Gentlemen would 
like to see in them, are, at all events, 
the most impartial authority which, 
even they will admit, exists in Ireland— 
it seems to me this plan is far better 
and far safer, and far more in the 
interests of impartial administration. 
The special justification of this clause 
is what I have before adverted to. It 
is the undoubted fact that one Party in 
Ireland, and largely represented in this 
House, have steadily announced their 
intention of waging social warfare 
against a class, as a means of obtaining 
their political objects. They do not 
deny that. They do not deny that 
they have professed that doctrine ; they 
wili not deny that they have done their 
best to carry it out, and it is lunacy to 
ignore the intention which they have 
expressed, and to give over the class 
which they publicly announce their in- 
tention of ruining absolutely unpro- 
tected. I pass to the Joint Committee. 
Here the right hon. Gentleman applied 
the same old argument that he had 
already used with regard to the Judges 
and the School Board. He says—* You 
have taken the English and the Scotch 
precedent; you have magnified in it 
all that is obnoxious, and you have 
removed all that is beneficial.” I deny 
that. I observe the right hon. Gentle- 
man carefully abstained from touching 
on the case of the Scotch parallel, but 
- he deait at great length with the case 

of the English parallel. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
mentioned fully the Scotch parallel. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman says he mentioned 
fully the Scotch parallel. If it was on 
the Scotch parallel he based his facts, 
he must be as ignorant of the Scotch 
Act as he is of the Education Act. 
The parallel between our clause and 
the Scotch clause is absolutely com- 
plete in every substantial particular, 
with the single exception that the 
Sheriff of the county is taken as one 
of the ex-officio members, while in 
Scotland there is a judicial officer. 
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Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: 
pays the rates ? 

Mr. A. J, BALFOUR: I will come 
to the payment of rates presently. 
With regard to the Sheriff, I have 
really nothing to add to what I 
stated on the introduction of the Bill. 
I then, in the most open manner, told 
the House that this was a part of the 
provision I was not fully content with ; 
and I said that if another and a 
better plan could be suggested I should 
be glad. How has the right hon. 


Gentleman xeplied to that? The right 
hon. Gentleman says— 


“It is not our business to help you in this 
Itis your business to make a good Bill 


Bill. 
of it.’ 
Then what is the use of the Committee 
stage in this House? What is the 
use of all those offers of assistance 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
given us when he likes a Bill, and 
which he refuses us when there seems 
to be sone political reason for rejecting 
a Bill? Was there ever such a reason 
given as that for rejecting a Bill on 
the Second Reading—that we have 
not been able to find in the organisa- 
tion of the Irish County Councils any 
person qualified to take the place of the 
Sheriff? I think it is a blot on the 
clause, but that surely is no reason 
for departing from the whole practice 
of Parliament, and _ rejecting the 
Second Reading of the Bill. I think 
it will require something much stronger 
than a mere colourable excuse to lead 
the House to reject the Bill. It 
is perfectly true, as has beea admitted, 
that in Scotland half the rates are paid 
by the landlord, and that in Ireland 
the landlord does not pay the cess. 
But the right hon. Gentleman glided 
very lightly over what was said by the 
hon. Member for Tyrone, who referred 
to the case of nine landlords—was it 
not ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes, nine 
landlords. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Who are in 
occupation, and who pay it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes, to 
that extent. 

Mr. A, J. BALFOUR: There are 
many cases where the landlords as 
occupiers pay the largest—an enormous 
portion—of the whole county cess. 
But we base our contention on something 
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much more fundamental than the fact 
that here and there the landlord is the 
biggest cesspayer; and here I may ex- 
press my regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby has 
left the House. He is fond of dilating 
upon this topic. I do not propose to 
argue the point with the right hon. 
Gentleman, for the facts of the case are 
simple enough. If you impose a rate 
in an agricultural county the occupier 
will pay that rate until the terms of 
his occupancy are revised, and he will 
not have the same permament interest 
that the landlord has. In England it 
is different, because, as the House 
knows, a tenancy will go on for genera- 
tions without any modification of the 
rent. We all know what happens. 
The tenant continues to pay. In Ire- 
land the rents are revisable every 
fifteen years, and not only is it the 
practice of the Fair Rent Courts to take 
account of the amount of the rate, but, 
by a decision of the Queen’s Bench, 
they are compelled to take it into 
account, so that every tenant who at 
the end of his judicial term goes into 


the Court may have the whole of the 


rate thrown upon the owner. No 
human being will deny that it is fair to 
give the persons who bear the perma- 
nent charges some voice in the deter- 
mining of what those charges shall be. 
Is it not possible that, where there is 
an enormous mass of small ratepayers 
who may desire public works not gene- 
rally required by the wants of the com- 
munity, an attempt might be made to 
throw very heavy burdens on the land- 
lords which they would be unable to 
bear? That is not a new argument. It 
has been advanced by every speaker on 
this side of the House, but no answer 
has been attempted on the other side. 
It was used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man by my side, but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
never touched it. It never occurred to 
him that such an argument existed. I 
believe that the case of the Joint Com- 
mittee is absolutely unassailable, and 
that the same considerations which in- 
duced the House to establish it in Scot- 
land will justify its establishment in 
Ireland. I have detained the House at 
great length, but I think I have gone 
through all the objections which have 
been raised against the Bill. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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ta, know what they come to after all ? 
The Member for West Leeds, who 
spoke on Thursday night, examined this 
Bill with a microscopic eye, and he 
found that every clause bears trace of 
the desire of the First Lord of the 
Treasury or of the Attorney General to. 
limit the powers of the County Councils, 
and to heap insults on the Irish people. 
As a matter of fact, the greater part of 
the Bill is identical with the English 
and the Scotch Acts. Certainly, nine 
out of every ten clauses, sentence by 
sentence, will be found to be taken ver- 
batim from the Acts already passed for 
England and Scotland. It is alsoa 
fact that this Bill confers powers on 
Ireland which never have been given to 
England and Scotland, but which I hope 
will be given. It gives absolute con- 
trol over every county officer but two, 
and if it were worth while I would 
explain why they are excepted. Thus 
most of the officers and the whole of the 
work done by the Grand Juries—far 
more of the work than was transferred 
by the English and Sctoch Acts—are 
transferred bodily to the Irish County 
Councils. Why, then, has this Bill 
been opposed by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite? Are we to place any faith in 
the thin and futile pretence that this 
Bill is an insult to the Irish people? 
Are we to suppose that practical men 
will reject this measure, will refuse to 
give it further consideration, on this 
flimsy pretext founded on two or three 
clauses of the Bill? A much better 
reason must be found, and I think a 
much better reason exists. The vacant 
laughter and inarticulate indignation 
with which this measure was met at its 
first introduction have now been slowly 
translated into something of the nature 
of argument, and to what does the 
argument amount ? It amounts to this 
—that here and there, in a Bill of 
seventy-three clauses, there may be 
found provisions which hon. Gentiemen 
think might be modified with advan- 
tage. My belief is that it is not because 
they think the Bill is an insult that 
they reject it. It is because they believe 
that the Bill will not serve the purpose 
which they hope to effect. They have 
made the most explicit statements, the 
most frank statements—because frank- 
ness is one of their chief merits— 
as to the way in which they intend 
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to treat a Local Government Bill. 
They are not going to treat it as a Bill 
for establishing Local Government. 
They are going to treat it as a ladder 
by which to climb to Home Rule, and 
possibly through Home Rule to separa- 
tion. If they have been frank as to 
the object they desire to attain, they 
have been equally frank as to the 
methods they desire to adopt. They 
have never made it a secret for the last 
ten years that the methods by which 
they intend to wring from reluctant 
Radicals the granting of Home Rule 
were by disorder and the oppression of 
a particular class in Ireland which they 
have the power to afflict—the ruin of the 
landlords, the expulsion of the land- 
lords, the destruction of the landlords— 
these are the familiar topics of their 
eloquence when in Ireland—these are the 
avowed methods by which they hope to 
succeed. The reason why they have 
changed their views on that subject 
and are now anxious to reject this Bill 
on the Second Reading and to prevent 
its discussion in Committee is that 


a clearly see, whatever else it will 
0, 


it will do nothing for them 
in the direction of Home Rule. 
The difference between us on this side 
of the House and those who are on the 
other side of the House is two-fold. 
We do not desire their objects, and 
they do not desire our objects. Their 
object is Home Rule; our object is 
Local Government. We _ sincerely 
believe that Local Government may be 
made a great boon and a great blessing 
to the population which knows how to 
use it. We desire earnestly and 
sincerely to confer this boon upon 
Ireland. _ They are perfectly indifferent 
whether it is conferred or not—they do 
not value it because it helps to Local 
Government and confers a very great 
boon on the population. They do not 
value it a pin for these reasons, and 
they reject it without scruple. They 
value it, or they did value it, before 
they saw the provisions of the Bill. 
They did not set the least store on 
what the Government were going to do 
for Local Government, but they thought 
it might be made an instrument of 
torture for further extracting Home 
Rule. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian said that one 
benefit, at all events, that this Bill con- 
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ferred upon his Party was thatitcleared 
the issue. It has cleared the issue. 
As far as in us lies, at all events we have- 
made it clear in the last six years what 
the whole policy is of which this isbuta 
fragment,though an important fragment. 
We have endeavoured in the clearest 
manner to show how we thought the 
true interests of the Irish people were to 
be attained, and how all the benefits, 
and more than all the benefits, we have 
been able to confer upon England or 
Scotland could be conferred by the Im- 
perial Parliament upon Ireland. So far 
we have endeavoured to clear the issues. 
So far we have shown of what our 
broad policy, of which this is an 
element, really consists. It rests with 
the right hon. Gentleman to clear the 
issues on his side. The country knows 
by acts, by deeds, by legislation which 
have been accomplished, by legislation 
which has been most sincerely and’ 
earnestly attempted, what it is we 
desire to do. What the right hon. 
Gentleman desires to do no human 
being knows. And if we have done 
our part, as we have done, to clear the- 
issues, all we can ask him is to do his 
part; to lay before the electorate of 
the country in the same plain, unmis- 
takeable outline, the policy which he- 
desires to see adopted. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I rise to- 
explain. The right hon. Gentleman 
has made a great point against me of 
being totally ignorant of the Education. 
Act; and, in kis ownelegant expression, 
he said I had been badly ‘ coached” 
in it. The question is, who has been 
badly coached in the Education Act ? 
I quoted Section 66 of the Education 
Act of 1870, and I believe that section 
is still in force. I suspect that the 
right hon. Gentleman has been deluded 
by some too rapid informant who has. 
examined some other enactment which 
did not deal with the School Board at 
all. The enactments about the School 
Board in this 66th section are precisely 
as I quoted, and the House will judge 
as to the correctness of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement when I read, 
to save the time of the House, only the 
middle part of the section, which [ 
think is sufficient— 

“ And after the date fixed by any such order 


the then members of the be deemed 
to have vacated their seats, and a new election. 
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shall be held inthe same manner, and the Edu- 
cation Department shall take the same pro- 
ceedings for the purposes of such election as 
if it were the first election.” 


Mr, A. J. BALFOUR (reading) : 

“Where the Education Department are, 
aftersuch inquiry as they think sufficient, satis- 
fied that a School B is in default as men- 
tioned in this Act, they may by order declare 
such Board to be in default, and by the same 
or any other order appoint any persons, not 
less than five or more than fifteen, to be mem- 
bers of such School Board, and may from time 
to time remove any member so appointed. . . 
After the date of the order of appointment the 
persons (if any) who were previously members 
of the School Board shall be deemed to have 
vacated their office as if they were dead. . . 
The members appointed by the Education De- 
partment shall hold office during the pleasure 
of the Education Department.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman has not told me 
what he has quoted. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 63rd 
section. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My statement 
is perfectly accurate. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The clause of 
the Bill—(‘‘ Order!”) I have a perfect 
right to speak. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The right hon. Gentleman was not 
ecalled upon by me. Before the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian rose to make a_ personal 
explanation I had called upon the hon. 
Member for East Mayo. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): In the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman we 
have had a most instructive example of 
the bias which affects the mind of his 
Party in dealing with the Irish people. 
Right hon. Gentlemen have - been 
appealed to as to whether there might 
not be brought about so great a crisis 
as to rend society in twain, and to 
render it necessary to employ coercion 
and the Forces of the Crown against 
the people of Ulster. For my part, I 
have not the slightest fear that it will 
become necessary to employ either 
coercion or the Forces of the Crown 
against the people of Ulster, except in 
the streets of Belfast, on the Ist July 
mext. What was the great horror 
which the right hon. Gentleman con- 
jured up? He said that in his judg- 
ment, as well as inthat of his illustrious 
relative, it was perfectly possible that 
the people of Ulster might resist by force 
the will of this Parliament. But are not 
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the people of Ulster as much bound to 
recognise the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament as we are, and if it be no 
crime for Ulster to deny the supremacy 
of this Parliament and this Crown, why 
are we denounced for a crime of which 
we have not been guilty? But there is 
this further consideration. The right 
hon. Gentleman, pursuing the path 
marked out for him by the Prime 
Minister,denounced in most unmeasured 
language the horror of placing the 
people of Ulster under the feet of their 
fellow-countrymen ; but is there no 
compunction on that side of the House 
at the keeping of the whole population of 
Ireland under the heel of the small and 
corrupt minority in Ireland? When we 
are told with wild alarm of the conse- 
quences which might result if the 
minority of the people of Ireland were 
placed under the control of their own 
countrymen, we are prompted to ask 
why hon. Members see no illiberality, no 
wrong, in placing the vast majority of 
the people of a country under the heel, 
not of the people of Ulster, but of a 
corrupt and exceedingly small minority 
who grasp at that Government for no 
other reason than their own financial 
advancement. What there is to be 
afraid of is that on the lst and 12th 
of July the streets of Belfast will be 
reddened with the blood of the people 
of Ulster and of Her Majesty’s soldiers 
who, in spite of what is said in 
this House, will be obliged to turn 
out and shoot them down on those 
days as they have done before, 
in 1886. The Leader of the House 
went on to declare, with that audacity 
which is all his own, that the Govern- 
ment had redeemed every gne of the 
pledges that had been given. I wonder 
if the right hon. Gentleman was pre- 
sent in the House in 1886, when in the 
course of a Debate on the Estimates— 
I think it was the Vote for the Board 
of Works in Ireland—the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord R. Churchill) interrupted me in 
the course of a speech and requested 
us to abbreviate the Debate, on the 
ground that before that day next year 
we should ourselves have the control 
over those matters in Ireland. We do 
not seem to be any nearer having that 
control than we were six years ago. 
In alluding to the social war which 
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had distracted Ireland for so many 
years, did not the cause enter into the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
Is it from the exercise of legal 
liberties that class has been divided 
against class, and that all those troubles 
have arisen? Is it not from that 
system of placing the majority under the 
heel of the minority? He points to 
the system of the Government against 
which we are struggling as a reason 
why this misgovernment should not be 
changed ; but I say that if weight were 
to be given to arguments of that 
character, no reform could ever be 
carried out in Ireland. It is impos- 
sible to get rid of these social dis- 
turbances and symptoms of social 
disorder, until you remove the disease 
that gave birth to them. There is 
one more point in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; he repeated an ex- 
traordinary statement which on a former 
occasion I challenged him to prove. 
He brought forward, as another reason 
for the difference between this Bill 
and the English Bill, the inferior 
economic condition of the Irish 
people. He made the statement 


that in the South and West of Ire- 


land there is an enormous number 
of small occupiers paying annual county 
cess amounting to fourpence, fivepence, 
andsixpence only. Now, the county cess 
in Ireland varies from one shilling to 
two shillings in the pound, and so, even 
incases where the rental is only £2, £3, 
or £4, the county cess amounts to half 
a crown and up to five or six shillings. 
While it is perfectly true that in some 
districts a large portion of the cess- 
payers would pay a very smali sum— 
but something very different from what 
the right hon. Gentleman has men- 
tioned ; I should think it would always 
exceed two shillings—I may inform 
him that to these poor people a penny 
is more than £10 or £20 would be to 
him. The right hon. Gentleman en- 
deavoured to give force to his argument 
in this way: He said the County 
Councils would be called upon by these 
poor people to start relief works, and 
that they would thereby be able to earn 
seven shillings a week by paying a few 
pence in cess. The fact is, it would be 
impossible to place any considerable 
ag of people on relief works, 

cause, if any attempt were made to 
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start relief works on a liberal scale, the 
small cesspayers would be the first to 
raise an outcry against it. Now, I 
should like to say a few words on the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain), who sought to give us a 
great deal of instruction on this subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman on this occa- 
sion laid aside his usual offensive and 
aggressive manner and adopted an 
entirely business tone. He told us he 
approached this subject with a large 
experience of municipal matters, and 
that he was, therefore, entitled to indi- 
cate the proper way in which to govern 
Irish counties. Well, I have not been 
Mayor of Birmingham, nor a Town 
Councillor, and therefore I would not 
for a moment enter into a controversy 
with the right hon. Gentleman as to 
the best way to conduct the affairs of 
that great Municipality ; but I think it 
is a singular illustration of the frame of 
mind of men like the right hon. Gen- 
tlernan that because he has had ex- 
perience in conducting the municipal 
affairs of Birmingham he thinks he is 
entitled to lay down the law with 
regard to the way of governing 
Mayo and Kerry. Although I 
have not had experience of muni- 
cipal affairs in England, I think 
[ know something more as to what are 
the burning questions of the Irish 
rural districts than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. One illustration that occurs 
to me in connection with his speech is 
this: He spoke of the Sanitary Acts, 
and he said that in his judgment one 
of the most important duties for Local 
Governing Bodies to perform is the 
administration of the Sanitary Law. I 
have no doubt that in great Munici- 
palities like Birmingham, and Glas- 
gow, and Manchester that is a burning 
and most importané question. But in 
Mayo and Kerry, and similar districts, 
the administration of that law is not a 
burning question ; and although good 
might be done, no doubt, in certain 
districts in this direction, it is absurd, 
and characteristic of the right hon. 
Gentleman, to put it in the forefront 
of a Bill like this. Take the case of 
the rural districts in Ireland. The 
only proper course to take in adminis- 
tering the Sanitary Laws there would 
be to knock down every single house 
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and re-build them. How can you 
administer the Sanitary Laws where 
there is only one room with a thatched 
roof? I should like the right hon. 
‘Gentleman to go and try to administer 
the Sanitary Laws in my constituency. 
If he did make that attempt I think 
he would come back a sadder and a 
wiser man. Well, Sir, there is a sadder 
aspect of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman than these smaller ques- 
tions I have alluded to. He reached 
the last stage in the long record of his 
broken promises to the people of Ire- 
land in the speech he delivered in this 
House yesterday. One would have 
supposed, to have listened to him yes- 
terday, that his hands were free from 
pledges and promises. But what has 
-been his record? He has pledged 
himself to the hilt to give a system of 
Local Government to Ireland only 
short of what was proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). In 
1885 he sketched out a scheme of the 
most advanced character, and pub- 
lished it with the full authority of his 
name. In 1886 he solemnly repeated 


again and again, as one of the leaders 
of the Liberal Unionists, that while he 
was not willing to go the whole 
length proposed by the right hon. 


Member for Midlothian, yet _ if 
the Home Rule Bill were rejected 
he would give a measure of Local Go- 
vernment far in advance of anything 
England was prepared for, and in speech 
after speech he declared he fully recog- 
nised the fact that the peculiar circum- 
stances of Ireland demanded from this 
House a far wider and more extensive 
system of Local Government than any- 
thing the English people cared for. 
Not content with all these speeches he 
brought forward that well-known pro- 
posal, published 1888, by which 
the proposed Council for each province 
of Ireland would have very nearly all 
the powers that would have been con- 
ferred on the Central Parliament by 
the Home Rule Bill. In spite of all 
these pledges and promises, the right 
hon. Gentleman was not ashamed to 
come down to this House yesterday and 
make a speech in support of a Bill 
which not only denies to Ireland all 
those wide privileges which he had 
promised to extend to it, but which, 
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furthermore, seeks to place the Irish 
people in a position of great inferiority 
to the people of England. Then we 
listened to a long story from the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland stating what 
legislation this Government have carried 
out for Ireland, and expressing his con- 
viction that it had redeemed every 
single pledge given to the Irish people. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to 
place a limit on the audacity of Minis- 
ters in this respect, but how it is possi- 
ble for the Chief Secretary to affirm 
that the Government have redeemed 
their pledges on this question of Local 
Government in the face of the events 
of the last six years, surpasses my 
comprehension. The Chief Secretary 
told us that Bills had been passed to 
make light railways and for land pur- 
chase in Ireland, and other admirable 
things. But that is not what the Go- 
vernment undertook to do for us in 
1886. The pledge they gave to us was 
that they would introduce a Local 
Government Bill which should be a 
substitute for the Home Rule Bill. It 
does not matter whether the legislation 
passed by the right hon. Gentleman 
has been good or bad, the fact remains 
that the pledges given by the Go- 
vernment have been shamefully broken. 
Once more I must affirm our position. 
It is not true that we have opposed, 
obstructed, or sneered at any good 
measure proposed for Ireland. The 
policy I have always advocated, and 
shall continue to advocate so long as 
we cannot get and until we get full 
right to deal with our own affairs, is 
that we should take every bit of good 
legislation we can worry out of this 
Parliament. What we have done and 
what we shall continue to do—-and ex- 
perience has taught us it is the only 
way to get any good out of this House— 
is this, that when measures of a faulty 
and deficient character are brought 
before the House, then we criticise 
them and endeavour to amend them. 
I say and I maintain that the criticisms 
we have offered to measures introdu 

by the right hon. Gentleman’s prede- 
cessors in office, every blot or weakness 
we have indicated, every amendment 
we have proposed has been justified by 
subsequent experience of the working 
of the measure in Ireland. It is 
untrue to say that we have sought to 
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defeat measures which contained even 
the germ of good for the people of 
Ireland. We have done what we 
could, and sometimes with considerable 
effect, to criticise in the most strenuous 
way evils we have found, and we have 
exposed unsparingly all the weaknesses 
we have discovered in legislative pro- 
posals. I do not lpropose to go into 
details of this Biil : it is nowtoo late to 
oso. Here I have in this pamphlet 
what may be called the “ Bible,” the 
sacred scripture of those who promote 
this Bill, and from this pamphlet hon. 
Members opposite draw their quota- 
tions. Here I find the boiled-down 
opinions of the ascendancy party in 
Ireland, and here I find set down by 
the Loyal and Patriotic Union the 
dangers of Local Government against 
which the Government are warned. 
First we are told that in the giving of 
contracts undue favour will be shown 
to the personal friends of members 
of the Councils. Here is a 
ease if ever there was one of 
Satan reproving sin. What has been 
the past history of Local Government 
in Ireland? Itis one mass of jobbery 
from beginning to end, under the ap- 


pointments made by Grand Juries. 
Then it is alleged a danger will be that 
the County Councils will appoint in- 
competent men to offices under the 


Council. Could absurdity reach a 
higher point ? Is it not perfectly noto- 
rious that, except in the case of County 
Surveyors, the competency of a man 
has been the last consideration in the 
appointments made by Grand Juries ? 
Is it not notorious in the past history 
of Poor Law Boards and Grand Juries 
that the one thing which brings Magis- 
trates from any distance—even from 
England—to attend a meeting is the 
scent of a job of any kind? Is it not 
grotesque to have such warnings now, 
knowing as we do that the past history 
of county administration is a record of 
the most scandalous and outrageous 
jobbery? The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) quoted the cases of 
certain Poor Law Boards suppressed 
under a Liberal Government; but I 
repudiate the idea that the cases in 
these Poor Law Unions can be taken 
as fair samples of local popular admi- 
nistration in Ireland, because these 
suppressions arose for the most part 
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not from causes of corruption; they 
had their origin in the disturbed and 
distracted condition of the country. I 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, 
that in direct proportion to the increase 
of popular control over Local Boards 
has been the decline of corruption and 
jobbery. I might illustrate this by a 
reference to local administration in 
Dublin, contrasting the administration 
at the present day with the time when 
control was in the hands of the “ loyal 
minority.”” But it would be idle for me 
to attempt to go into details with the 
impatience of the House for the im- 
pending Division. I object to this Bill 
because it is an imposture upon the 
people of this country; because I do 
not wish to see the Government going 
to the constituencies with a lie in their 
mouth. I do not wish to see them 
doing as they did the last time, when 
they carried the verdict of the 
country on a false and misleading 
issue—when they appealed to the 
electors to give them power to grant 
equal laws to Ireland and to govern 
without coercion, and when they were 
returned they broke all their pledges 
and destroyed our liberties. I object 
to the Bill because it is a gross falsifi- 
cation of the pledges given to the 
people of Ireland, pledges confirmed 
and endorsed by the leaders of the 
Unionist Party. I object to the Bill, 
because if it should pass into law it 
would be one more object lesson to the 
people of Ireland to put no trust in 
British faith. I object to the Bill be- 
cause it is an illustration of the way in 
which when we ask for bread, you give 
us something worse than a stone; be- 
cause, when we ask for some institu- 
tion which would serve as an organ by 
which we could give expression to our 
national life as a nation, which, though 
small, is as distinct from your own as 
that of one nation can possibly be 
from that of another; when we 
ask for some institution to give 
expression to our national life, and to 
restore contentment to our distracted 
country, we are told by the right hon. 


‘Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 


mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) we 
may clear out the cesspools of some 
country villages. I object to the Bill, 
because it is an attempt to take advan- 
tage of the present dissensions and 
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distractions in our Party, to put the 
Irish people off with a miserable im- 

ture, and because it will leave a 
egacy of evils to those who come after 
us. 

Question put. 

(6.45.) The House divided :—Ayes 
339 ; Noes 247.—(Div. List, No. 139.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


It being after Seven of the clock, 
Mr. SPEAKER suspended the Sitting till 
Nine of the clock. 


EVENING SITTING. 


MOTIONS. 





CHURCH OF SCOTLAND (DISESTAB- 
LISHMENT AND DISENDOW MENT). 
RESOLUTION. 

*(9.1.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College) : The Resolution I propose to 
bring before the House is to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Church of Scotland ought to be Disestablished 
and Disendowed.” 

To understand the Disestablishment 
question in Scotland it is necessary to 
appreciate the position which the 
Established Presbyterian Church bears 
to the Presbyterian religion in Scotland, 
a position entirely different to that of 
the Episcopalian Church towards that 
religion in England and Wales. In 
England the Episcopal Church—cer- 
tainly it is the case in Wales—may 
embrace but a minority of the popula- 
tion ; but in both cases the Church is 
co-extensive with, and practically em- 
braces, the entire population professing 
the Episcopalian religion. In the case 
of the Episcopalian Establishment, 
assuming the postulate—which I do not, 
except for the sake of argument—that 

Episcopacy is the true faith, and that 
it is the duty of the nation to support 
the true faith out of the national 
funds, a case can be made out to 
support that Establishment. But in 
Scotland the case is wholly different. 
The Scottish Established Presbyterian 
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Church is not only confessedly the 
Church of a minority of the population, 
but it is also only one of three great 
Presbyterian Churches. Many years 
ago the Free and the United Presbyterian 
Churches seceded from the Establish- 
ment, in consequence of the interference 
of State restrictions with what they 
considered, and what the whole Chureh 
of Scotland pronounced, to be vital 
points of faith. For conscience sake 
they left the Establishment, relinquish- 
ing its privileges and endowments, and 
at unparalleled sacrifices they built up 
alongside the Establishment a magnifi- 
cent ecclesiastical organisation which 
is doing precisely the same work as the 
Established Church—doing that work 
as well and as efficiently, and without 
State support. Now, since 1843, the 
date of its foundation, the Free Church 
has expended twenty-one and a half 
millions sterling in founding and main- 
taining its churches, and the United 
Presbyterian Church since 1847 has 
expended twelve millions on similar 
objects. These sums, making together 
thirty-three millions sterling, make 
twice as much as the entire revenue of 
the Established Church from the 
public funds, local contributions, 
Church rates, and teinds during that 
period. These non-Established Churches 
embrace a portion of the Presbyterian 
population of Scotland, which, even 
on the admission of the Established 
Church, is not very considerably less 
than the number within the Establish- 
ment ; and, on our contention, based on 
statistics of church attendances and 
contributions to religious work, these 
non-Established Churches embrace 
a larger portion of the Presby- 
terian part of the population than the 
Establishment does. Their revenues 
are ample ; their zeal and activity are un- 
questioned. During the past eighteen 
or twenty years these non-Established 
Churches have seen the Establishment 
availing itself of its privileges and en- 
dowments to sap their foundations and 
lure away their flocks. Year after 
year the Free Church and the United 
Presbyterians have been forced to 
denounce the continuance of the 
Establishment as unjust, inexpedient, 
a standing menace to the voluntary 
churches, an offence to the consciences 





of a large number of Presbyterians, 
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and as detrimental to the cause of re- 
ligious peace and unity in Scotland. 
The question in Scotland is not only 
whether it is right that a single de- 
nomination should monopolise State 
support, but whether the churches 
which have grown up outside the 
Establishment, professing the same 
faith with it, should be left to work 
out their destiny without State 
interference, or whether the resources 
and patronage of the State should 
continue to beenjoyed by a single branch 
of the Presbyterian community for the 
discomfiture and disintegration of the 
other two branches. Of course, the 
question in Scotland, as elsewhere, con- 
cerns not merely Presbyterians ; it is a 
question of religious equality, in which 
every citizen is concerned. Inde- 
pendently of the large body of United 
Presbyterians who hold that all con- 
nection between Church and State is 
wrong and inexpedient, there are in 
Scotland twenty five or thirty per cent. 
of the population outside Presbyterian 
bodies, and on what grounds and on 
what principle of justice are these taxed 
for the support of a creed the teachings 
of which they disapprove? We hold 
that the revenues arising from teinds 
are just as much national property as 
the subsidies by Parliamentary grants 
or the revenue raised by local rates, and 
their allocation to a single branch of one 
religion can only be defended on the 
same ground as subventions raised by 
taxation direct and avowed. These 
revenues from public sources are mere 
fractions of the revenues of Presby- 
terianism in Scotland. If members of 
the Established Church were to com- 
bine with that liberality which distin- 
guishes members of the Free Church 
and the United Presbyterians there 
would be no difficulty in making good 
any deficit that might arise through the 
cessation of public endowments. As 
a matter of fact, in a considerable 
number of cases where the Established 
Church is most vigorous and flourishing, 
it is self-supporting, and Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment, if they 
caine to-morrow, would there create no 
appreciable disturbance of the existing 
state of things. It may be said these 
endowments are necessary for the 
poorer districts. But it is precisely in 
VOL. IV. [FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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those poorer districts that State 
interference has been found  use- 
less. This is notoriously the case 
in the Highlands. I could, if time 
permi‘ted, give a list of a dozen parishes 
in the Highlands with a population of 
16,000 inhabitants and only sixty-three 
communicants of the Established 
Church kept up at the cost of £8 or 
£10 per head for a miserable minority 
of the population. The people in these 
parishes are strictly Presbyterian, but 
they belong to the Free Church, and 
have nothing to do with the Establish- 
ment. Speaking on the Bill introduced 
in 1886 with the avowed object of 
inducing the Highland parishes to 
abandon the Free Church, the hon. and 
learned Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay), who is about to move an 
Amendment to my proposal now, epi- 
grammatically stated the case in these 
words :— 

“Tn the country districts of the Highlands 

the endowed Church had no people, and the 
people’s Church had no endowment.” 
The hon. and learned Member desired 
to rectify the anomaly by endowing 
the Church of the people, but we be- 
lieve it is a far more just plan to dis- 
endow the Churches which have not the 
people. Now in these Debates, though 
Ido not know that it is very germane 
to the question, the question of the true 
tenets of the Free Church on the doc- 
trine of State Establishment continually 
crops up. In vain the Free Church, by 
resolutions year after year, pronounces 
in favour of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment. We are told that 
position is inconsistent with the creed 
of the Free Church; and in the dis- 
cussions on the Bill I have referred to, 
my hon. and learned Friend quoted 
the opinion of counsel to the effect 
that—- 

* Anyone who did not hold the Establish- 
ment principle rejected an essential part of 
the constitution of the Free Church.” 

Well, if that is so, then the Free 
Church must be more deeply committed 
to that principle than the Establish- 
ment from which it sprang, for in 
the Campbeltown case —‘‘ Smith v. 
Galbraith,” decided in the Court of 
Session in 1839, shortly before the 
disruption—the Court laid down 
in most emphatic terms that the 
Xx 
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doctrine of State Establishment never 
had been the doctrine of the Church of 
Scotland. In support of that decision 
Lord Meadowbank, a great authority on 
ecclesiastical law, and on this subject 
in perfect accord with his brethren on 
the Bench, in the course of his judg- 
ment said— 

“The argument of the pursuer rests, first, 

on the proposition that it is an essential part 
of the faith of the Church of Scotland that 
the State shall maintain and endow that 
Church for the religious instruction of the 
people. . . . On that point I entirely con- 
eur with the views which your Lordship has 
so luminously explained. I never heard 
that, spiritually speaking, it ever was required 
in the Established Church that the principle 
of an Established Church in connection with 
or endowed by the State should be professed 
as an article of faith. Sure I am that not a 
word having any tendency to such a doctrine 
is to be found in ary one of the recognised 
Confessions of Faith promulgated by the 
Church from the on © of the Reformation 
down to the present hour. On the contrary, 
the whole history of those tenets, which our 
Church ha: ever maintained, is hostile to such 
a principle.” 
Then he goes on to quote the Confession 
of Faith recognised and enforced by 
Parliament, 1567, cap. 3, which, he 
says— 

“Is utterly and entirely repugnant to any 
such principle.” 

It may relieve the minds of those who 
profess to see an attack made upon the 
tenets of the Church by such a Motion 
as this to know, on the highest legal 
authority, the decision of the Court of 
Session, that if Disestablishment and 
Disendowment should become law to- 
morrow not a single principle or tenet 
of the Established Church would suffer 
the smallest hurt or damage. Now, in 
the Amendment which stands in the 
name of the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Finlay), and indeed in all the 
Amendments, with one exception, it is 
asserted that Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment would not be consonant 
with the wishes of the Scotch people. 
My hon. and learned Friend will 
doubtless base his statement upon the 
statistics of Petitions presented to this 
House against Mr. Dick Peddie’s Bill. 
But many of these Petitions were ana- 
lysed and their worthlessness demon- 
strated at thetime. I will not enter into 
the matter further than to say there is 
no Ballot Act existing in connection 
with Petitions and no Corrupt Practices 
Dr. Cameron 
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Act to prevent a man signing as many 
Petitions as he likes. But we have 
had two General Elections and many 
bye-elections since that date; and when 
we are told of large numbers of 
members of the Free Church and of the 
United Presbyterians having signed 
these Petitions in favour of Estab- 
lishment, we may set against these the 
resolutions passed by the General 
Assembly and the Synod year after year 
in favour of Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment, and we may also retort, 
by asking why, with these Petitions, 
indicating such numbers in favour 
of the Establishment, do they not 
make their views felt by the 
Members returned to the House? In 
1887 Lord Hartington stated that the 
question was one that should be 
decided according to the desires 
of the Scotch people themselves, 
and that whenever the Scotch people 
made .up their minds upon the question, 
the Liberal Party would be prepared to 
deal with it on its merits. My 
Resolution has been three times befcre 
the House in two successive Parlia- 
ments. [In 1886 there were for every 
three Scotch Members in its favour only 
two against, and on the second occasion 
there was an absolute majority of Scotch 
Members in its favour. Bye-elections 
have shown a greater proportion in 
favour of this proposal among the 
candidates returned; and on the last 
occasion in 1890, when the right hon. 
Gentieman the Member for Midlothian 
declared that the conditions laid down 
by Lord Hartington had been fulfilled 
and the Liberal Party were committed 
formally to the support of the Resolu- 
tion, on that occasion forty-three out 
of the seventy-two Scotch Members 
voted or paired in its favour. I do not 
see how these facts can be denied or 
ignored when the principles of Pavrlia- 
mentary representation are recognised. 
But the hon. and learned Member for 
Inverness says— 

“It is not desirable in itself, nor consonant 
with the wishes of the people of Scotland, that 
the Church of Scotland should be disestab- 
lished and its endowments diverted to secular 
uses ; and that, in the opinion of this House, it 
is highly desirable that the Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland should be re-united 
upon a national basis, and that the endow- 
ments should continue to be appropriated to 
religious purposes.” 
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Well, it may be highly desirable that the | With that opinion I cordially agree. 
Churches should be united ona national | A number of non-established Presby- 
or, as the hon. Member opposite (Mr.' terian Churches have united. The 
de Lisle) would have it, ‘‘ Catholic” | United Presbyterian Church is an 
basis, but that will never be accom- , example of this, and the- Free Church 
plished on the basis of any Parlia-' has been strengthened by the acces- 
mentary interference short of Dis- sion of smaller Presbyterian Churches. 
establishment or Disendowment. That; The Free and United Presbyterian 
is not only my opinion, but the opinion | Churches were long engaged in 
of men who hold opposite views. negotiations for union, and if it 
When the Patronage Act of 1874' had not been for obstacles arising out 
was passed through Parliament, it was of the existence of the Establishment 
again and again alleged that the effect , they would probably have been united 
would be to bring about a union! longago. Union can only be brought 
between the Established and the Free about by mutual agreement; it can 
Churches. The Duke of Argyll, who | never be brought about by the seduc- 
has always taken a deep interest in| tion of individual members, and it can 
Scotch ecclesiastical subjects, saw the! never be brought about by Parliament 
fallacy of this contention, and when the | altering its laws or the conditions of 
Bill was before the House of Lords| endowment to meet this or that 
spoke as follows :— | individual’s scruples, to tempt this 

“| have always said there is no hope ofa| or that individual’s cupidity. In 
union of the Free and Established Churches, | the Amendment which is about to be 


Di oS of Disestablishment and! »,oved the hon. and learned Member 


An hon. MEMBER : What was the date ? | 
“Dr. CAMERON: The Duke of; 
Argyll said that in 1874. If the Duke 
has changed his opinion since then, | 
the facts on which he then rested it 
remain unaltered, for he went on to, 
say that there were insurmountable | 
physical difficulties in the way. There | 
were nine hundred ministers who} 
separated themselves voluntarily, and | 
what would become of them? They | 
would starve. That may be the 
opinion of the Duke of Argyll, but 
I strongly object to the noble Duke’s 
way of putting it. The Free Church | 
ministers have before now faced starva- 
tion on account of what they considered 
to be their duty. But as tothe justice 
of his main contentions the events of 
the last eighteen years have left 
very little doubt. Then there is 
another opinion expressed by a Gen- 
tleman who does not, perhaps, carry 
the same weight as the Duke of Argyll 
—the Marquess of Lorne. He has 
been Governor-General of Canada, and 
he looks at Church questions in Scot- 
land in the light of his Canadian 
experience. Writing in 1885 in the 
aaa Review the Marquess of Lorne 
asked— 


“Can any honest Presbyterian now be- 
lieve that alien is ible under the Estab- 





lishment banner ? e know it cannot be.” 


practically confesses that the present 
Establishment in Scotland is unsaiis- 
factory, and modestly asks Parliament 


| in this tenth decade of the nineteenth 


century to construct a new National 
Church. He confesses that the appli- 
cation of the endowments is unfair, and 
he asks the House to endow that new 
Church. The proposal is presumabl 

that of the Laymen’s League, of which 
he is adistinguished member, and it is to 


| this effect : that Parliament should pass 

an Act declaring the spiritual independ- 
| ence of the Church; that the endow- 
| ments of the Establishment should be 


participated in by the Presbyterian 
Churches, and that every Presbyterian 
minister in a parish should be declared 
the parish minister. But there has 
been an extremely guarded approval of 
the last two proposals by the Established 
Church itself, and the Free Church gave 
its reply to those proposals last year, 
when a resolution condemning them 
was carried by a majority of 7 to 1. The 
rejection by the United Presbyterians 
has been even more emphatic. That 
Church says that it can be no party to 
any proposals regarding the union of 
the Churches on the basis of a civil 
Establishment or participation, by 
itself or others, in any State endow- 
ment or other public funds. What, 
a ae be the result if 
3X 
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legislative effect were given to the 
Amendment which is to be proposed ? It 
would be that State endowments 
might induce a certain number of 
seceders to abandon the Free Church 
and join the Establishment ; but the 
Free Church and the United Presby- 
terian Church would more than ever 
resent the attack made upon them, and 
would support more vigorously than 
before the policy of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment. It has been 
said that it would not be easy 
to give practical legislative effect to my 
Resolution, but I think that would 
be vastly easier than to give prac- 
tical effect to the Amendment if it 
were accepted by this House. The 
endowments of the Church of Scotland 
are not a fixed quantity. They are 
being constantly augmented, even 
when they are paid from local 
sources. The Town Council of 
Greenock is now engaged in resisting 
a claim for a stipend of £400 to the 
parish minister. This claim has 


arisen out of an undertaking to pay 
not less than £55 11s. 14d. per annum, 
entered into by the predecessors of the 


Town Council some one hundred and 
fifty years ago. Already the dispute 
has cost one expensive lawsuit; a 
second is going on, and probably 
there will be appeais to the House 
of Lords. The whole matter ap- 
pears to be involved in such con- 
fusion that the counsel who drew up 
the agreement by which Greenock 
agreed to pay double the sum stipulated, 
having occasion, as a Judge, to con- 
sider the case, and forgetting his pre- 
vious connection with it, declared that 
he could not understand the principle 
on which this agreement had been 
arrived at. If we give to the Scotch 
people this sort of thing multiplied by 
three, you will get a state of feeling 
that will not promise well for the 
Establishment which my hon. and 
learned Friend proposes to set up. We 
have been asked, why should this 
motion be brought forward at the end of 
an expiring Parliament, when the public 
outside take very little interest in our 
proceedings? Our reply is this. If we 
allow this Parliament to close without 
moving the question,and a new Parlia- 
ment came in, we should be told, as 
Dr. Cameron 
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we have been told again and again, that 
this question was not before the people 
of Scotland at the election, and that the 
Representatives whom they returned had 
no mandate to express their views on 
this subject. We desire to make it 
known that the question is one which 
cannot be allowed to drop, but one over 
which we shall fight till victory is 
achieved. As to the answer that will 
be given to us to-night that is not a 
matter of doubt ; but earnestly believing 
in the justice and righteousness of our 
cause, and believing that in it are boun@ 
up the truest interests of religion as 
well as of religious equality in Scot- 
land, we shall confidently appeal against 
the adverse verdict of to-night to the 
supreme decision of the consituencies 
at the approaching Election. I beg to 
move the Resolution. 

(9.35.) Mr. ALEXANDER L. 
BROWN (Hawick, &c.): I beg to 
second the Resolution, and as I seldom 
interpose in the Debates, I feel I may 
say a few words on a Resolution of 
this importance. I should like to call 
the attention of English Members to 
the fact that those who are 
supporting Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment in Scotland occupy a much 
stronger position than those of our 
friends who are advocating the same 
thing in England and Wales. In 
England those who belong to the 
Established Church have no doubt that 
the Episcopal is the purest form of 
Christianity, and is, therefore, deser- 
vedly the Established Church of the 
country. They would look with scorn 
and contempt on any proposal to 
assimilate their religion with that of the 
Baptists, the Independents, or the 
Wesleyans. InScotland that is not so. 
No Established Churchman has ever 
ventured to say that his form of religion 
is better than the Free Church or United 
Presbyterian form. The most that he 
can say is that it is at least as good, 
but by his political action he has 
shown that he does not consider it as 
good. What has been the tendency of 
legislation in connection with the 
Established Church of Scotland in 
recent years? It has all been in the 
direction of making the Established 
Church a little more like the Dissenting 
Churches. In 1874 a Bill was pre 
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sented to enable the Established 
Church, like the Dissenting Churches, 
to appoint their own ministers. 
I suppose that was with a view 
to make the Established Church more 
popular, and to give to its members 
the same rights and privileges that the 
Dissenting Churches possess. That I 
suppose is the explanation of the 
Church Patronage Act. In 1886 there 
was another attempt in the same 
direction, when the hon. Member who 
at present sits for Inverness brought 
forward a Bill to declare, what there 
appears to be some little doubt about, 
namely, that the Established Church 
was a spiritually independent Church. 
‘The Bill was intended to convince the 
Highlander that the Established 
‘Church held in all its entirety what is 
known in Scottish Covenanting history 
as the doctrine of the headship of 
‘Christ. The Bill was voted down, but I 
am very much surprised that in a House 
where the Liberal Unionist Party is 
supposed to be supreme it should not 
have been re-introduced, But has the 
hon. Member succeeded in detaching 
one single member from the Free 
Church, and inducing him to join the 
Established Church? The Highlander 
may be simple, but he sees very clearly 
that the State which declares this 
‘Church independent to-day can just as 
easily take away that independence to- 
morrow. And so we have in Scotland 
the extraordinary 


spectacle of two 
Churches side by side, and the Dissenting 
Churches making themselves so much 
more popular than the State Church, 
that the State Church is every now 
and then coming to this House with 
Bills to make itself a little more like 


the Dissenting Churches. We do not 
look up to the Established Church in 
Scotland, but I will not say that we 
look down upon it. It has been 
charged against us that we want to 
“pu doon the kirk,” but that is not 
so. We merely want to raise the Estab- 
lished Church to our own high level. 
I know there will be every effort on 
the part of our opponents to raise side 
issues, and so to prevent the public 
seeing the great principle for which we 
are contending, and which is becoming 
s0 popular in Scotland — absolute 
equality of all men and all sects in 
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the eye of the law. However the 
question may be settled in Church 
Committees, as politicians we fight 
under the voluntary flag and no other. 
There will also be an attempt on the 
part of our opponents to avoid stating 
the principle in which they say they 
believe, that it is the duty of the State 
to provide for the spiritual needs of the . 
people. Those whose motives are very 
high will say that plunder and not piety 
is the mainspring of our action. We 
shall be asked what practical proposal 
we have to make; we shall be asked 
what we propose to do with the money 
that will be freed. I am not particularly 
anxious to get our opponents off that 
line of argument, as it is the line 
always taken by people who find it 
impossible to defend the principle for 
which they are contending. The prin- 
cipal side issues raised in these Debates 
are that the Established Church of 
Scotland is the Church of the nation, 
that it is free to all, that it is the 
Church of the poor, and that those 
who defend it are guarding the heritage 
of the poor. How can a Church be 
free to a man who utterly disapproves 
of the principle on which it raises its 
funds, who considers it dishonourable 
to put his hand in the State Treasury, 
which is simply his neighbour’s pocket, 
to build his church and y his 
minister? The other Churches are 
free to all Scotch Presbyterians; the 
Established Church is the only one 
which by its civil action shuts its 
doors in the face of half the people 
of Scotland. Then, what is meant 
by the Church of the tr? Does it 
mean the Church for the poor? for it 
certainly is not the Church of the poor. 
You will find in both town and country 
that it is the rich who go to the Esta- 
blished Church, while the free Churches 
are crowded by Highlanders and the 
labouring population. I think you 
mean the Church for the poor—the 
Church where they are provided with 
the inspiration the Christian religion 
gives for nothing. If that is meant I 
say there never was, and never will be, 
a Christian Church which is in that 
sense the Church of the poor. Our 
opponents are making a great deal just 
now of the point that if this contro- 
versy is forced on it will form the prin- 
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cipal bar to the union of the Churches. 
That I cannot understand atall. How 
can it be a bar to union to take away 
the favoursone particular sect received 
from the State? If you say those from 
whom the favour is taken will sulk all 
the rest oftheir lives, then on their own 
heads be the sin and shame. In 1888 
the then Solicitor General for Scotland 
stated the case as it ought to be stated. 
He said that he and his friends were 
bound to do their best for the spiritual 
interests of the people committed to 
their care. That is the Church and 
State argument. I would ask what 
the State is doing at present for the 
spiritual interests of the people. It is 
administering some £300,000; is that 
the measure of the spiritual interests of 
Scotland? And how is it that the 
spiritual interests do not increase? 
The bills for the Army and Navy in- 
crease year by year, but the boldest 
statesman dare not come forward 
with a proposal to provide for the 
increasing spiritual wants of Scotland. 
If that is so, does it not mean that you 
are pretending to defend a principle 
which you dare not put into practice ? 
You dare not put your law into prac- 
tice. In one of the burghsI represent, 
near Hawick, when a new minister 
was recently appointed the Kirk Ses- 
sion wanted to put the manse in repair, 
but the heritors refused to give one 
farthing towards it, and said they 
should be ashamed to come and ask the 
State to dofor them what the other 
sects did for themselves. But the law 
is that the heritors are bound to keep 
the manse in repair. There are many 
Established Churchmen in Hawick 
who are glad the heritors did not put 
upon the community what the Church 
is well able to do for itself. As to the 
spiritual interests of the people being 
committed to the Government, I would 
ask the House to look upon the front 
Bench—I mean‘it without any offence 
—its occupants consist of men belong- 
ing to the Established Church of Eng- 
land, to the Roman Catholic Church— 
I will not go any further, but how is 
it possible that the spiritual needs of 
the Presbyterians of Scotland could be 
committed to such hands? We have 
only to look at the front Bench to see 
how utterly indefensible is the position 
Mr. Alexander L. Brown 
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of our opponents, that the State is 
bound to provide for the spiritual inte- 
rests of the people. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, 
Church of Scotland ought to be Disestablished 
and Disendowed.”--(Dr. Cameron.) 


(9.50.) Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, 
&e.): I rise to move the Amendment 
which stands in my name. I have 
listened to the speeches of my two hon. 
Friends, and have nothing to complain of 
in regard to the tone in which they have 
brought the question before the House ; 
but I was a little surprised at one or 
two of the things said by the hon. 
Member for the College Division (Dr. 
Cameron). He asked the House how 
it was, if the people of Scotland were 
opposed to Disestablishment, that there 
was not a larger contingent of Mem- 
bers from Scotland to support that view. 
My hon. Friend knows the answer 
perfectly well. He knows that before 
the General Election of 1885—one of 
the two which he said manifested the 
opinion of the people of Scotland—the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) appealed in the 
most impassioned way to the electors. 
of Scotland to give their votes for 
Liberal candidates irrespective of their 
opinions on the Church question. 
Does my hon. Friend think it 
right after that election to appeal to 
its results as evidencing the mind of 
Scotland on the Church question? 
His second deduction is equally wide 
of the mark. It is well known to 
those who took part in any contest in 
the election of 1886, that the Church 
question was not brought up in any 
constituency; the election took place 
on an entirely different issue, and, 
therefore, he cannot suggest that the 
votes given for Home Rule candidates 
in 1886 can be construed into support 
of a proposal for the Disestablishment 
of the Church of Scotland. I was @ 
little more surprised to hear him have 
the courage to touch upon the grievance 
of ecclesiastical assessment for the re- 

air of churches and manses. Whose 
fault is it that that grievance has not 


been remedied? The grievance would 
have ceased to exist if it had not been 
considered a profitable one. 
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Dr. CAMERON: As a matter of 
fact a Bill was brought in for the 
ial purpose, and it was thrown out 
pare ae again by the action of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. FINLAY: I admire my hon. 
Friend’s discretion in referring to a 
matter of ancient history, but the Bill 
was dropped by the hon. Member to 
whom my hon. Friend referred, and 
for years, instead of bringing in Bilis 
to remedy the grievance, that Party 
has devoted itself to steadily opposing 
them. My hon. Friend said it is vain 
to hope that the Churches of Scotland 
will be united by Parliamentary inter- 
ference. I have never advocated Par- 
liamentary interference for that pur- 
pose. All that Parliament can do is to 
remove any obstacles in the way of re- 
union, and when the Churches, as I 
hope they may, have been able to 
agree on some basis of re-union, the 
State might lend its aid. The hon. 
Member for the Hawick Burghs (Mr. 
Alexander Brown) made one remark 
which surprised me. He said that the 
object of the Established Church of 
Scotland had been to endeavour to 


raise itself to the high level already 
reached by the Dissenting Churches 


in Scotland. Is not my hon. Friend 
a reader of the history of Dissent in 
Scotland? Is he not aware that every 
secession from the Established Church 
has been, not on the ground that those 
who seceded differed from the principles 
of the Church, but because they held 
that the majority of the day were not 
carrying out those principles in their 
entirety? When the grievance of 
patronage was removed, the Church of 
Scotland was returning to its best tra- 
ditions, and reverting to that freedom 
which the Church claims as its birth- 
right.» My hon. Friend also said that 
in this matter he was fighting 
under the flag of voluntaryism. 
Then, all I can say is that if 
he is fighting under that flag he is not 
fighting under the flag of the FreeChurch, 
for nothing is more certain than that 
anyone adopting voluntaryism is at 
issue with the Free Church on a vital 
point. It is impossible, in discussing 
the Disestablishment of the Scotch 
Church, not to carry one’s mind back 
to the arguments for the Disestablish- 
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ment of the Irish Church ; and, looking 
at the arguments in favour of that 
measure, one will find that in every 
part there is the most striking contra- 
diction between the circumstances ex- 
isting in the case of the Irish Church 
and those in the case of the Scotch 
Church. The Irish Church was dis- 
established because it was the Church 
of a small minority of the people of 
Ireland, and was not growing in the 
attachment of the people of Ireland. 
In the case of Scotland, beyond all 
question, the Established Church em- 
braces within its fold one-half of the 
Protestants of Scotland. Then why is 
it we hear so much of these proposals 
vo disestablish the Church of Scotland? 
It is not pretended that it is because 
the Church is weak. This agitation 
has been started because the Church is 
strong, and is getting stronger every 
day. They feel that the Church is 
growing, and unless it can be pulled 
down in no very long time it will be 
too strong for any attack. The Church 
of Ireland, again, represented a faith 
which was not the faith of the people 
of Ireland ; it represented beliefs alien 
to those of the vast majority of 
the people of Ireland. Is that the 
case with the Church of Scotland? 
Is that the case with the Church of 
Scotland? The doctrines and govern- 
ment of the Established Church of 
Scotland are identical with the doc- 
trines and government of the other 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. 
How is that, from any point of view 
which appears to have been stated te 
the House, an argument for pulling 
down the Church of Scotland? Is this 
a matter which ought to be looked at 
from a national point of view, or 
should it be looked at from the point 
of view of the rival bodies? I cannot 
help feeling that, in the great part of 
the arguments to which we have 
listened in this House and elsewhere 
in favour of Disestablishment, there is 
an under-current to this effect : that this 
question ought to be treated as if it 
were a question between rival corpora- 
tions. Afterall, Churches and Ecclesias- 
tical Organisations are merely a means 
toanend. We ought not in our zeal 
for the means to lose sight of the end. 
The Free Church, the United Presby- 
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terian Church, and the other Dissenting 
Churches of Scotland are great and 
useful bodies, but it is possible that we 
should be so engrossed in the welfare 
of the body to which we may happen 
to become attached as to lose sight of 
the fact that, after all, these bodies, the 
Dissenting Bodies of Scotland as well 
as the Established Church of Scotland, 
exist for the promotion of one great 
end, and that is the promotion of the 
veligious and moral welfare of the 
people of Scotland; and what I ask 
this House to do is to treat this 
question from a national point of view. 
We ought not to look at these Churches 
as if they were so many competitors 
for the custom of the people of Scotland. 
There seemed to be a disposition in the 
speeches of my hon. Friends who 
moved and seconded this Motion to 
personify these Churches, and _ to 
endeavour to treat it as a sort of griev- 
ance to the Free Church and the other 
Dissenting Churches of Scotland that 
the Established Church should be 
under the protection of the State. 
What is the grievance? Is it a griev- 
ance to the people of Scotland ? 
Surely not. The Established Church 
exists for the purpose of teaching 
those doctrines which have been pro- 
fessed and taught by the Free Church 
and the United Presbyterian Church, as 
well as by the Established Church of 
Scotland. Is it a grievance of the 
same kind as that which might be set 
up by any private teachers who con- 
sider that their business is interfered 
with if the State sets up national 
schools for furthering the education of 
the people? Surely it ought not to be 
considered as a grievance by those 
religious bodies that endowments, which 
in ancient times were devoted to sacred 
purposes, should be continued to be 
applied to the teaching of those 
doctrines which are dear to almost 
the whole Protestant population of 
Séotland. If the object of the agita- 
tion for Disestablishment be to give a 
triumph to rival religious organisations 
I can understand it; but if what they 
ought to look at is the welfare of the 
people of Scotland, I confess I do 
not see how the withdrawal of these 
endowments from objects which are 
dear to almost the whole people of 
Mr. Finlay 
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Scotland can be regarded as either de- 
sirable in itself or as likely to meet 
with the approval of the people of 
Scotland. Now, what is the feeling of 
the people of Scotland with regard to 
this matter? The second portion of the 
Amendment, which I now submit to 
the House, is this :— 


“That it is not consonant with the wishes 
of the people of Scotland that the Church 
established should be disestablished, and its 
endowments diverted to secular uses.” 


We are told in some quarters that the 
Dissenting Churches of Scotland desire 
that there should be Disestablishment 
and Disendowment. I think the hon. 
Gentlemen who lay down that proposi- 
tion have been either misled by the 
deliverances that proceed from the 
General Assemblies of these bodies, and 
that they have mistaken the voice of 
the majority in the General Assembly 
of the Free Church for the voice of the 
lay body of the Free Church. I do not 
deny at the present time that a very 
considerable majority of the clergy of 
the Free Church of Scotland have year 
after year voted in favour of the Dis- 
establishment of the Church ef Seot- 
land. There is a very respectable 
minority indeed among the clergy of 
the Free Church of Scotland who have 
declined to be a party to any such reso- 
lution. But I do most absolutely deny 
that in this resolution which has been 
carried in the General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland they represent 
the feeling of the laity of that Church. 
Some reference has been mace 
to the provision of the Treaty of 
Union, by which the Establish- 
ment of the Scottish Church 
was supposed to be guaranteed. I 
never have put that provision so 
high as some of my hon. and learned 
Friends have desired to put it. Every- 
thing, of course, is in the power of 
Parliament. Our ancestors no doubt 
imagined that they had guaranteed 
most effectually the continued existence 
of the Established Church of Sectland ; 
but I do say this, without any hesita- 
tion, that after a treaty of that kind 
it would be a breach of faith on the part 
of the united Parliament to disestablish 
the Church of Scotland without a clear 
manifestation of opinion from the people 
of Scotland in favour of that step. 
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Since the object of such a provision 
in the Treaty of Union, in which a 
weaker country joins with a stronger, 
was to stipulate for certain powers 
which it desires to remain unbroken, 
if that weaker country afterwards 
changes its mind, and is willing that 
the Treaty of Union should be modi- 
fied in this particular, so be it; and 
the change can be effected without 
any breach of faith. That condition 
was fulfilled in the case of the Irish 
Church, for there is no doubt what- 
ever that the vast majority of the 

ple of Ireland were in favour of the 
Disestablishment of the Church of Ire- 
land. Has that condition been fulfilled 
in the case of the Church of Scotland ? 
Can anyone say that the opinion of the 
people of Scotland has been taken upon 
this point, and that it has been pro- 
nounced in favour of Disestablishment? 
I do not think the proposition can be 
more clearly stated than it was by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian in a speech made in the 
course of the Midlothian campaign in 
1879. He then said— 

“TI should be a party objecting strongly to 
any attempt to filch or to gain an advantage 
against the Church of Scotland, or against 
anything that is Scottish, without a fair con- 
sideration of the circumstances by the people 
of Scotland, to whom it should be referred. 
The reference must be areal reference. There 
must be a real consideration in order to have 
areal decision. Nay, the decision must not 
only be really manifested and pointed, but an 
undeniable decision, in order to bring about 
any fresh issue or any great change.” 


Has there been any such reference or 
decision? Prepositions have been 
made over and over again by the 
friends of the Church, who are con- 
fident that they have got the support 


of the people of Scotland in this matter |- 


behind them, in order that the opinion 
of the people of Scotland might be 
taken on this point apart from other 
issues. How have these overtures 
been met by the advocates of Disestab- 
lishment? They have been scouted as 
unconstitutional. (‘‘ Hear, hear!”’) 
No doubt the constitutional mode of 
taking the opinion of the people of 
Scotland is by Parliamentary election. 
But what objection is there to 
putting in force some machinery 
which would elicit what the views 
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of the people of Scotland are on this 
point, uncomplicated by other issues ? 
Why is it that such propositions have 
always been scoffed at and jeered at? 
I will tell right hon. Gentlemen why. 
Because the advocates of Disestablish- 
ment are afraid of the result. As no 
such proposal will be accepted by the 
advocates of Disestablishment, we are 
thrown back upon the constitutional 
means of making known the wishes of 
the people of Scotland upon this matter. 
And what is that? Surely it is a 
General Election turning upon this 

uestion. I know that that view is 

erided, and I know that it is ¢on- 
sidered absurd that there should be 
a General Election upon this question. 
I refer the gentlemen who regard that 
proposal as preposterous to what has 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian,whom,I take 
it, they will hardly repudiate upon that 
point. When addressing the electors 
of Midlothian on this very subject in 
the course of the Midlothian campaign, 
he referred, speaking at Gilmerton, to 
the case of the Irish Church. He 
pointed out that resolutions were intro- 
duced and carried ; and not only that 
those resolutions were carried, but that 
they did not bring about the destruc- 
tion of the Irish Church, though they 
had raised the question in the face of 
the country, and that Parliament was 
dissolved upon the question. And he 
went on to say— 

“Even in the case of the Irish Church, 
which was far weaker than that of the Scottish 
Church, even in that case there was, after the 
subject had been raised in Parliament, a Dis- 
solution expressly upon the case. The verdict 
of the country was given only after a full trial 
and consideration, and this is what the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland fairly and justly 
asks.” 

Will the right hon. Gentleman below 
me (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) get up 
and repudiate that, and say that that 
is anabsurd proposal? Does he now 
propose to take the opinion of Scotland 
upon this — or does he now 
deride the idea of a General Election 


upon this question ?—because, forsooth, 


it isso very small. I do not admit 
that the question is a very small one. 
Scotland, it is true, is not so large as 
England ; but, still, the question of the 
existence of the Established Church of 
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Scotland is a very serious matter for 
the people of Scotland to decide, and 
a matter on which they are entitled to 
have a deciding voice, without other 
considerations, which would compli- 
cate the verdict and confuse the voice 
of the country, being mixed up with 
that great issue. But surely the ques- 
tion of Disestablishment in Scotland 
loses.none of its importance when you 
look at what the effect of such a pro- 
posal in Scotland would be upon the 
Church of England. Is it such a 
ridiculous proposal that the question 
of Disestablishment in Scotland should 
form the subject of a General Election 
before it is taken up by a responsible 
Government? Why is it that so much 
interest is taken in the subject of Dis- 
establishment in Scotland by the 
Liberation Society in England? They 
do not care so much about the Church 
of Scotland—whether it exists, or 


whether it does not—but they know 
perfectly well that they are approach- 
ing the Church of England, and that the 
first operation of Disestablishment in 
England is that the Church of Scotland 
should be brought to the ground. 


That feature of the question was 
brought out with almost irresistible 
force by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, whose speeches 
upén this question in former years 
afford a perfect magazine of materials 
for the defence of the Church. In 
1885, when he was appealing in the 
most earnest way to the electors of 
Midlothian and the people of Scotland 
not to be misled into the absurdity of 
not voting for the Liberal candidate be- 
cause he was a Disestablishment man 
—when he was appealing to them to 
vote for the Liberal candidate who 
represented his opinion upon the 
Church, he pointed out that the question 
of the Church in England could not be 
raised without the greatest damage to 
the Liberal cause ; and he pointed out 
that if the question of Disestablishment 
was raised in Scotland it would at once 
be taken up by the electors of England, 
and he used these very remarkable words 
on the 16th November, 1885, speaking 
at Edinburgh :— 


“ The first consequence of urging that Dis- 
establishment should be made a test question 
in Scotland would be that the friends of the 

Mr. Finlay 
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Church of England would in one phalanx 
rush to the poll and support the interests of the 
Church of Scotland and throw their wei 
into the scale adverse to Disestablishment. 


Is it possible—looking at the question of 
the Church of Scotland either as it 
affects the people of Scotland in itself 
or in its bearings, most keenly appre- 
ciated by the advocates of Disestablish- 
ment in England, on the question of 
the Sister Church in England—is it 
possible to say that a question so. 
trumpery as that could not be taken in 
hand before there has been a Dissolu- 
tion upon the question ? The advocates 
of Disestablishment, while they sedu- 
lously avoid any machinery for taking: 
the opinion of the people on this one 
uestion, and while they profess to. 
flout the notion of Dissolution upon 
that issue, say, ‘‘ Look at the voice of 
the Scotch Members in Parliament.” 
What is the good of looking at the way 
Scotch Members vote when they were 
returned irrespective of this question? 
We have got a very good authority for 
saying that the Scotch Members on this 
point may not represent the opinions of 
their constituents. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
represent the opinions of the electors of 
Midlothian on this question? Why, 
when he was invited to express his: 
opinion upon this question of the Scottish 
Church in 1885, the opinion of the 
electors of Midiothian was taken upon 
the question, with the result that sixty- 
nine per cent. of the electors of Mid- 
lothian, with the exception of three 
parishes—in which there was no reason 
to suppose any different result — 
actually signed a declaration against 
Disestablishment. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
does not represent the opinion of his 
constituents on this question; and 
what security have we that the other 
Members from Scotland represent the 
opinion of their constituents? There 
is a constituency adjoining Midlothian 
with which in former days I had occa- 
sion to make myself acquainted, that 
is the constituency of East Lothian, 
represented by my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Wallace), whom I do not 
see in the House; but althoygh my 
connection with that constituency was. 
not so long as my hon. and learned 
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Friend—and I never had the honour of 
representing it in Parliament at all— 
I certainly got to know enough of that 
constituency to be aware that my hon. 
and learned Friend in his advocacy of 
Disestablishment most certainly does 
not represent the opinion of that con- 
stituency. If he is returned again, as 
for personal reasons I should be glad 
he would be, he will be returned not 
because of his Disestablishment 
opinions, but in spite of them. The 
advocates of Disestablishment in Scot- 
land preferred to trust to what they 
call the play of Political Parties ; and 
the modus operandi is extremely simple. 
They have, as a rule, captured the 
Liberal organisation. The Liberal 
organisation selects a candidate. The 
first stipulation that the Liberal com- 
mittee makes is that the candidate 
should be prepared to swallow Dis- 
establishment. Until he adopts that 
shiboleth he is not qualified to stand 
as a Liberal candidate. But when that 
is achieved, then he comes forward as 
a candidate representing the Liberal 
cause, and the electors are appealed 
to to support the Liberal candidate 
as against the Tory candidate. 
Then they are told they should vote on 
general grounds of politics and that 
their vote will not tell against the 
Church Establishment, but when the 
election is over then that gentleman, 
if he be returned, is paraded in 
the House as evidence of the 
opinion of the people of Scotland. 
When you have an election turning 
upon this question in Scotland, then I 
think the result will astonish a good 
many of my hon. Friends who sit for 
Scotch constituencies with a very 
scanty acquaintance with the ground- 


work of Scottish opinion on this sub-. 


ject. There are two portions of the 
Amendment I have to put before the 
House, and the second portion is as 
follows :— 

“It is highly desirable that the Presby- 
terian Churches of Scotland should be re- 
united upon a National basis, and that the 
endowments should continue to be appro- 


priated to religious purposes.” 

Now I apprehend that hardly any 
doubt can be entertained by anyone 
that it is desirable that there should 
be re-union among the Presbyterian 
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Churches of Scotland. Why are they 
separated ? Their doctrine and govern- 
ment are absolutely identical, and the 
question that every man must ask is, 
“* Why do they remain apart?” We are 
sometimes told, ‘‘ You have only to dis- 
establish and you will have re-union,” 
but I venture to think that instead of 
Disestablishment bringing about union 
it would put the greatest possible 
obstacle in the way. I do not think 
that Members acquainted with the 
feeling in Scotland will say that the 
Established Church has been the obstacle 
to re-union. On the contrary, I venture 
to think that it is only on the basis of 
a National Church that a union of the 
Presbyterian bodies in Scotland 
is likely to take place. Surely 
some light may be derived from history 
in this matter. The Free Church and 
the United Presbyterian Church en- 
tered into negotiations for re-union, and 
why was it these negotiations came to 
no result? Neither of them was es- 
tablished ; the difficulty had nothing to 
do with an Established Church, as my 
hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron) seemed to 
suggest. The difficulty was simply 
this, that the Free Church discovered 
that it was as my hon. Friend has 
pointed out in the opinion of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Clackman- 
nan (Mr. J.B. Balfour) and a very dis- 
tinguished Member of the Scotch Bar, 
who is now on the Bench—that it was a 
fundamental tenet of the Free Church 
that the Establishment principle should 
be recognised. The hon. Member for 
Glasgow quoted the sentence which, as 
many Members are now here who 
did not hear it, I may repeat— 

“ Anyone who does not hold the Establish- 
ment principle rejects in our opinion an essen- 
tial point in the government of the Free 
Church.” 

There is no power to alter that essen- 
tial principle. That is why the nego- 
tiations between the Free Church and 


the United Presbyterians miscarried ; 
it had nothing to do with the exist- 


ence of the Established Church. If 
you carried a measure for Disestablish- 
ment to-day, you would not bring the 
Free Church and the United Presby- 
terian Church any nearer, for there 
would still remain the unsurmountable 
barrier I have mentioned. The Free 
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Church and the United Presbyterian 
Church would not be one whit 
nearer if the Established Church were 
disestablished to-morrow. It is an 
essential tenet of the Free Church 
that the Establishment principle 
should be recognised whatever may 
be the opinion of the majority of 
the hour in the General Assembly of 
the Free Church, and I do not believe 
that the clergy of the Free Church 
represent their congregations in this 
matter. We have cogent evidence to 
the contrary, and my impression is 
that if this matter of re-union of the 
Scottish churches were left to the laity 
of Scotland it would be settled in the 
course of twelve months. There is a 
strong feeling to that effect in Scotland, 
and the outcome of that feeling has 
been the formation of that body known 
as the ‘‘ Laymen’s League,” of which 
I hope my right hon. Friend near me 
(Mr. Campbell Bannerman) may be- 
come a distinguished member. That 


body represents the feeling of laymen 
that there is a great and lamentable 
waste of ecclesiastical machinery in 
Scotland under the present ecclesiastical 


arrangements in that country. One 
united Church would suffice for the 
religious ordinances of the people, and 
why should the present state of things 
continue? Would any man of busi- 
ness tolerate such a state of things 
in matters under his control? Cer- 
tainly not, he would look at it 
in this way, ‘Here we have 
these endowments long appropriated to 
sacred purposes ; let us take them as 
the basis for a National Church as our 
starting point, and see whether we can 
get all this ecclesiastical machinery so 
fitted that it will work in promoting 
the religious and moral welfare of the 
people, so that we may go on without 
these unseemly and meaningless con- 
troversies.” I must notice the state- 
ment my hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron) 
made in reference to the Highlands. 
He said it was notorious that the 
Church of Scotland did not provide for 
the poorer districts of the couatry, and 
he instanced the Highlands. I quite 
agree with my hon. Friend that in a 
large portion of the Highlands the 
people to a great extent—to a very 
great extent—do not belong to the 
Mr. Finlay 
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Established Church ; but was it quite 
fair not to add what everyone who 
knows ahything of the position 
must know—that these very mem- 
bers of the Free Church in the 
Highlands are the most devoted oppo- 
nents to Disestablishment in the 
country ? Is this the way to convey a 
correct impression of the Church situa- 
tion in Scotland? Surely it is fair to 
remember and to mention that in the 
Free Church in the Highlands are the 
most resolute opponents of Disestab- 
lishment ; that they regard these en- 
dowments as appropriated to sacred pur- 
poses? My hon. Friend has cited the 
people of the Highlands as witnesses 
in favour of, instead of opponents to, 
Disestablishment. 

Dr. CAMERON : [ cited the case of 
the Highlands for the purpose of show- 
ing the absolute uselessness of State 
Establishment and State Endowment 
in the poorer districts of Scotland. 

Mr. FINLAY: I do not complain of 
what he said, but of what he did not 
say. Surely the scandal of competing 
Churches in the Lowlands, and the 
state of things in the Highlands to 
which I have just been adverting, is 
enough to justify one in saying that it 
is desirable that the Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland should be re- 
united on a national basis, and that 
the endowments should continue to be 
appropriated to religicus purposes. 
There is very little in the way of 
re-union; and the obstacle, such 
as it is, was very nearly removed 
in 1886. My kon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Border Burghs said the 
Bill for that purpose in 1886 was 
thrown out of this House. He forgot 
to add that it was thrown out bya 
very small majority. I do not know 
why my hon. Friend should refer to 
that occasion. I should have been dis- 
posed if I had referred to it at all torefer 
to it rather as an occasion of encourage- 
ment to those who think that the very 
small obstacle in the way of principle 
might be taken out of the way of the 
Churches, so that there might be no 
further impediment to their re-union. 
All that is really needed is a very little 
mutual accommodation on the part of 
members of the different Churches. 
And what the laity of Scotland are 
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disposed to bear in mind is, that all 
these ecclesiastical organisations exist 
but as a means toanend. They think 
that those who are concerned in the 
direction of ecclesiastical affairs in 
Scotland in the great Dissenting bodies 
are sometimes given to mistake the 
means for the end. The spirit of 
patriotism is developed in connection 
with the association to which a man 
happens to belong, which leads him to 
mistake the organisation for the 
great object for which the organisa- 
tion itself exists. If there is anything 
distinctive in the history of Scotland it 
is the history of the Scottish National 
Church. It is not necessary that a 
man should be even a Presbyterian to 
appreciate the great features of the 
religious history of Scotland. Of 
course every country must shape its 
own institutions and its own views, 


but a great deal of what is best in the 
life of Scotland has taken shape in the 
National Church of Scotland. I would 
appeal to every Scotchman who has 
some sense of what is due to his 
country—who has some sense of what 
is due to the past of his country, who 


has some care for the future of his 
country—not to lend a hand to destroy 
that which it cost his forefathers so 
hard a struggle to build up. 

(10.34.) Mr. PARKER SMITH 
(Lanark, Partick): I rise to second 
the Amendment that my hon. Friend 
has so ably moved. The hon. Member 
or the College Division quoted the 
great work that the Free Church has 
done since the disruption in building 
up a structure for itself. It is a great 
and splendid work that it has done, 
but in what spirit did that Church 


-Start? It started with a movement of | 


splendid religious enthusiasm, a move- 
ment which all of us, whether we belong 
to that Church or whether we do not, 
admire for its strength, its earnestness, 
and its unselfishness. But is that the 
kind of spirit, the kind of impetus, 
with which we are trying to set the 
Established Church adrift? You are 
not telling it to start off on a mission of 
religion. Instead you are saying, ‘‘ Erring 
sister go in peace ;”’ you are seeking to 
send it away in disgrace, and with the 
reputation of having done evil in the 
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past. In the Free Church they are 
now finding difficulty from the loss of 
force and impetus which the dying out 
of the disruption feeling has given 
them. Two days ago the Moderator of 
the Free Church in his introductory 
address said this— 


“For many years the special circumstances 
under which the Free Church came into being 
as a separate body formed a powerful factor 
in her history. A Church that had made such 
sacrifices . . . . commanded the respect 
of all and the adherence of many. For a 
whole generation the disruption was a cireum- 
stance in their favour which no man could 
misunderstand, but to-day this strong force 
was almost wholly spent. a ‘The loss 
of this initial force was really a very great 
one.” 


That was the answer to those who 
that in proposing to disestablish 
disendow the Church they are not 
hurting the Established Church, but 
that they are simply giving it the 
chance which the Free Church had be- 
fore. And then they profess that this 
Disendowment is to lead to re-union. 
Reunion? We are only just now 
coming to the end of the bitter teeling 
that the disruption caused fifty years 
ago, and the disruption was not so 
much a contest between different 
sections of the Church as between the 
leading persons in the Church and the 
Court of Session and the Houses of 
Parliament. This present movement 
is a movement which is considered a 
clerical and ministerial one, and, there- 
fore, the success of it would mean a 
permanent bitterness in the relations 
of the different Presbyterian bodies in 
Scotland which would last not fifty 
years, but which would not have ex- 
pired at the end of acentury. It has 
recently been sought by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
and others to throw the onus upon 
those who are defending the Church 
instead of on those who are 
attacking it. That is entirely un- 
justifiable. It is for those who 
attack an institution which exists, 
and is doing a great work, who seek to 
change the historic policy of a country, 
to act not only against the ideas of the 
Established Church but directly against 
the whole tenets of the Free Church, 
and to do what not even the tenets and 
creeds of the Presbyterian Church in- 


say 
and 
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sist on—to do all that for the sake of 
a phrase, a phrase which in Scotland 
has no meaning, “‘ religious equality” 
—to prove their case. It is not sug- 
gested that the Church is asleep or 
stagnant ; it is not suggested that she 
is simply resting on her endowments, 
and not doing work outside those en- 
-dowments; that she is not doing a 
-great work and spending what funds 
she has to the best advantage of nine- 
tenths of the country. There are none 
of those great inequalities of payments 
.and of value of livings between one 
place and another as in the English 
Church; none of those inequalities 
which make a certain invidious dis- 
tinction between the Established Church 
and Dissent in this country. The hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs tried 
to state that the Church of Scotland 
was the Church of the rich, and not of 
the poor. He tried it very feebly, and 
I should like to see him put forward 
that argument in an assembly of 
Scotchmen, and debate the question. 
There is one argument which I amglad 
to say has not been put forward, and 
which cannot be relied on for the Dis- 
establishment of the Scotch Church. 
The Disestablishment of the Scotch 
Church is not a question of money. The 
question that is to be fought out there 
is the question of principle, because the 
whole amount that would be gained by 
the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Scotch Church is something 
wholly and completely insignificant. 
The value put by the Disestablishment 
Committee in their circular on the 
. National Funds that would be obtained 
in connection with the Disendowment 
would be something like £380,000 a 
year. A good deal of that, I think, 
could not in any way be realised. For 
instance, the assessments of churches 
and manses could certainly not be real- 
ised in case of Disendowment; and then 
it was admitted a year or two ago by 
the hon. Member for the College Division 
of Glasgow, and also by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian, 
that when you are dealing with this 
question you must deal with life inte- 
rests in a generous spirit—that you 
must give up all the endowments that 


have been given to the Church by indi-. 


viduals, and that you must compensate 
Mr. Parker Smith 
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all life interests in a large and generous 
style. And after you have done that 
in the same style as you did in Ireland, 
you would find nearly half the capital 
value of the Church used up ; that was 
the proportion that they used up 
in Ireland. If you do that you would 
have a balance at the outside of 
£150,000 a year, though many are of 
opinion that it would be a great deal 
less. That is the whole amount of 
money you would have to distribute by 
destroying the establishment and en- 
dowments of this Church. It would 
not be more than half the amount of 
money which in this present Session 
has come as a,windfall to Scotland, 
and over which we were nightly 
squabbling a few days ago. Is it worth 
while destroying an institution for 
money of that sort? Is the Establish- 
ment question a burning question now ? 
There is no general feeling and no 
general activity in Scotland in its 
favour. Where are the public meetings, 
the petitions, the discussions and the 
newspaper articles that show that the 
question is in the people’s mind as a 
burning and active question? It was 
brought forward strongly by the 
hon. Gentlemen, among others, in 1885, 
and it was pressed forward desperately 
on the ground that it was ‘‘now or 
never’ then. But when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian came down and was expected 
to curse the Church, to the surprise 
and bitter disappointment of keen 
disestablishers, instead of doing that he 
gave the word that the question of the 
Church at that election was not in any 
way to bea test question. Liberal Church- 
men accepted that all over Scotland, 
and immediately after that speech a 
manifesto was issued by the Liberal 
Churchmen who had taken part in 
meetings held in defence of the 
Establishment. That manifesto was 
as follows : 


“ We loyally accept the declaration of Mr. 
Gladstone, as the Leader of the Liberal Party, 
that he will not support the Motion of Dr. 
Cameron, and that the vote upon that Motion 
is not to be taken as affording such an expres- 
sion of the opinion of the people of Scotland 
as he has declared to be the indispensable con- 
dition of practical legislation on the subject. 
We shall accordingly give our votes at the en- 
suing election on the understanding, sanc- 
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tioned by our Leader, that the question of 
Establishments is not one of the test questions 
-at that election.” ‘ 

The result came out in the number of 
Liberal Members who were elected 
throughout Scotland in 1885, but who 
certainly would not have been elected 
except for the action of the Churchmen. 
There is only one point that was quoted 
by the hon. Member for the College 
Division that I should like to refer to, 
and that was in regard to the High- 
lands, and in regard to measuring the 
effect of the Established Church in 
certain Highland parishes by the 
number of communicants. If he 
wanted to compare the hold of the 
Established Church with the hold of 
the Free Church upon _ those 
parishes, he should also have men- 
tioned the number of communi- 
cants in the Free Churches in those 
parishes. All of us who know the 
Highlands know that in these places there 
is a very strong feeling, a superstitious 
fear, against becoming a communicant, 
and consequently,while you will have a 
very large number of adherents of a 
Church, you may count on your fingers 
the number of communicants, whether 


they belong to the Established Church 
or tothe Free Church. But I do not 
want to base my case in any way upon 


percentages. The case would be gone 
if it was merely a question of the cast- 
ing vote of some small section of the 
‘ ¢ommunity. What we base our case 
on is that we say that thousands and 
hundreds of thousands outside the 
Established Church of Scotland do not 
desire Disestablishment. You com- 
plain of petitions being unreliable. Of 
course no one ever supposed that 
petitions were absolutely and strictly 
reliable, for when you have petitions 
of 650,000 on the one side and 
petitions of 3,000 on the other, there 
remains a good deal of margin for 
striking off accidental discrepancies, 
names put on that were not entitled 
to be on the petitions, and soon. I do 
not wish to enter on the question of 
the voluntary principles. I respect 
the principles but I do not agree with 
them, and I do not wish now to argue 
them. All we can say is that they are 
not the principles of the Free Church ; 

they may be the principles of the 
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leaders of the Free Church, of large 
sections in the Free Church, but they 
are not the principles of the standards 
of the Free Church. Those principles 
are stated in the very strongest and 
clearest terms in the document which 
the Free Church chose for itself as its 
standard and test of membership. Dr. 
Chalmers, the first Moderator in the 
first Free Church Assembly, said 
this :— 

“ Though we quit the Establishment, we go 
out on the Establishment principle. We quit 
a vitiated Establishment, but we rejoice in re- 
turning to a — one. To express it other- 
wise,we are the advocates for a national recog- 
nition and national support of religion, and 
we are not voluntaries. 


Patronage was not the cause of the 
disruption. The Church has got on 
with patronage for 130 years. It was 
not a matter of conscience. It was 
simply the encroachments of the Court 
of Session that brought about the dis- 
ruption. It was in search of spiritual 
independence that the Free Church went 
out in 1843—it was with the mistaken 
idea that they would get more 
spiritual independence outside the 
Establishment than they had inside 
that they went. In truth ,the Estab- 
lished Church is at the present time the 
freest and most independent of any. 
The Church has a status of its own 
recognised by the Constitution which 
no other Church in Scotland has. 
Members of the Church are not content 
to have no views of their own; they 
are not content to merely watch the 
current of public opinions without tak- 
ing part in it themselves. What is 
the way out of the difficulty? Presby- 
terians are in agreement all over the 
world ; why should they not also be in 
harmony at home? Some ministers of 
the Free Church and of the Established 
Church hold services in one another's 
parishes, and the Established Church 
is willing to hold forth the chance of 
coming back on the principles which 
are the principles of the Free Church. 
To carry out a scheme of that sort— 
to bring the Churches together in one 
streng and solid Church, holding the 
old Scotch Presbyterian views—would 
be a task worthy of any statesman who 
has the confidence of the nation. It 
is in order to assist in this task of 
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bringing the Presbyterian bodies to- 
gether in this way that I desire to sup- 
port the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
“itis not desirable in itself, nor consonant 
with the wishes of the people of Scotland, 
that the Church of Scotland should be dises- 
tablished and its endowments diverted to 
secular uses; and that, in the opinion of this 
House, it is highly desirable that the Presby- 
terian Churches of Scotland should be re- 
united upon a national basis, and that the 
endowments should continue to be appro- 
priated to religious purposes.”—(Mr. Finlay.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


*(10.5.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling, &c.): If I ask to be 
allowed to occupy some small part of 
the time devoted by the House to-night 
to the discussion of this subject—time 
all too scanty for the importance of the 
question—I do not think it will be 
grudged to me when I state that, 
having been a Scotch Representative 
for twenty-four years, I have not yet 
opened my mouth in this House 
on the subject of the Scotch Church. 
My intention is not to invite the House 
to consider the broad and general 
question raised by the Resolution 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
the College Division of Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron), but rather the position 
in which that question is now 
placed in consequence of the attitude 
of those who oppose Disestablishment. 
The Resolution moved has this advan- 
tage, I think, over the rival prepositions 
before the House— that it is, at least, 
perfectly plain, unambiguous, and un- 
equivocal. There cannot be the slight- 
est doubt as to what my hon. Friend 
and those who support him mean. The 
Resolution means that the one branch 
of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland 
which is at present favoured with State 
patronage should no longer be distin- 
guished in that respect from the two 
sister Churches. It means that these 
three Churches and all other religious 
bodies in Scotland should be put upon 
a footing of absolute political equality. 
It means that the public funds which 

Mr. Parker Smith 
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are at present applied towards the 
maintenance of the work and ordinances 
of the Established Church should in 
future be devoted to some public bene- 
ficent purpose or purposes, in the 
benefits of which all our countrymen 
in the several localities of the count 

may share without distinction of creed, 
or Church, or opinion. That is what. 
my hon. Friend and those who support 
him mean. Those of us who join in 
commending this policy to the House 
do not found ourselves merely upon 
the general theory of religious equality; 
we found ourselves upon the events of 
Scotch ecclesiastical history, upon the 
glaring inequality and injustice pre- 
sented by the present relative position of 
the three Churches; and we found our- 
selves further upon the fact that, if 
there is one country under the sun in 
which the interests of religion can with 
perfect safety be left to the free action 
of the people, that country is Scotland. 
I would myself go further, and say 
that if there is a Church in any country 
under the sun which is fit and qualified 
in all respects to discharge in over- 
flowing measure all the sacred functions 
which can be fulfilled bya religious society 
it is the present Established Church of 
Scotland, with the vitality and energy 
she has shown in recent years. That 
is our case. It has been put before 
Parliament so amply on many occa- 
sions that it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon it now. But how is our 
proposal met? We have been accus- 
tomed hitherto to be told that if our 
policy were adopted, the interests of 
religion would be sacrificed, that the 
moral and social progress of Scotland 
would be endangered, and that the 
State support of some Church or other 
was essential to what is called the 
national recognition of religion, and 
that without this national recognition 
of religion no prosperity can be expected 
for a country. That is a theory which 
I entirely reject, but I feel that 
it at least occupies lofty and even 
sacred ground. But have we heard it 
to-night ? It has not been mentioned ; 
it has disappeared. But we shall hear 
itagain. We shall hear it constantly— 
on village platforms, in leaflets, in 
the conversation of canvassers seek- 
ing to win votes; but it is not 
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brought forward into the broad light 
of discussion in the House of Com- 
mons. Let me say that if that argument 
has anything in it, it, of course, super- 
sedes all others; and if there is any 
force in it, then I must say that to be 
told the elements which are to deter- 
mine a great cause like this are the 
wishes of the people of Scotland and 
the opportunities of debate in the 
House of Commons is not only idle, 
but I think I would go so far as to say 
that it is also insincere. If hon. 
Members who wish to oppose the 
Motion do so on the larger doctrine, 
why do they take refuge in these 
smaller questions which we find raised 
to-night? What are these Motions 
against the proposal of my hon. Friend, 
which we may take as representing the 
strongest and most effective argument 
that can be brought in opposition. 
There are two coming from different 
parts of the House—one from my hon. 
relative opposite, the hon. Member 
for Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities 
(Mr. J. A. Campbell), and the 
other from the hon. Member who 
has just sat down. These two Members 
are practically identical in political 
opinion, and, accordingly, the Amend- 
ments are identical in terms. And 
what do these Amendments say ? 
They say there is no reason, either as 
regards the present position of the 
Church or the wishes of the people, 
why proposals for the Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Church 
should be entertained. If I were to be 
critical, I should express my surprise 
at the phrasing of the Amendments. 
It is not that the proposal should not 
be accepted or adopted—but ‘ enter- 
tained.”” To entertain a proposal is 
a suggestion of a compromise. I do 
not know whether that is intended. 
But let me point out that both these 
Amendments give up any rigid prin- 
ciple on the matter whatsoever-— 
they are founded upon the present 
position of the Church and upon the 
wishes of the people. The present posi- 
tion of the Church is what it has been 
forthe last fifty years, with the exception 
that the Church is stronger, and, there- 
fore, better able to support itself by 
voluntary action than ever before. So 
that, as far as the argument from the 
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present position of the Church. goes, 
it is an argument in favour of the 
Resolution. Then it is said we are to 
be guided by the wishes of the people, 
and I have every respect for the alae 
of the people when they are ex- 
pressed in the usual constitutional 
fashion through their Representatives. 
Tken my hon. Friend the Member 
for Roxburghshire (Mr. Arthur Elliot) 
has an Amendment—and let me ex- 
press my no small surprise at finding 
him among the ardent champions of 
Church Disestablishment—in which he 
wishes the whole matter to be postponed 
until we have first of all had adequate 
Parliamentary discussion, and uniil we 
have had a definite expression of opinion. 
By “ definite expression of opinion ”’ I 
suppose he means, as did the hon. 
Member who moved the Amendment, 
that there should be some step taken 
to ascertain in a special manner the 
views of the or of Scotland on this 
subject. I do not know whether my 
hon. Friend refers to a referendum 
or a plébiscite, or to something which 
requires some other outlandish name. 
If he means that a special vote should 
be taken, I must remind my hon. 
Friend that it would be almost an 
impossibility to obtain absolute demon- 
stration by any such process. There 
is, I believe, a process in physics of 
resolving forces so that you may isolate 
some one force, and consider its indi- 
vidual effect on the hypothesis that no 
other forces are acting, but can you 
apply such a process to a moral 
or practical question? Suppose there 
was a plébiscite taken, and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Roxburgh 
shire gave his vote on this question. 
Would he guarantee that at the same 
time he would not have one of his eyes, 
if not both, looking at the question of 
the Union with Ireland? Itis obvious 
that in a country like this, where there 
are so many interests affecting men’s 
opinions, you cannot completely remove 
one opinion from another. A party 
man will take a party view. This 
process of separation has never been 
attempted in this country, and I hope 
it never will be. 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT | (Rox- 
burgh): I said nothing about a 
plébiscite. 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
But bow is the hon. Member to get 
this ‘definite expression of opinion ” of 
the people of Scotland ? Could a General 
Election perform the process of the 
abstraction of which I have spoken ? 
Even supposing it were possible 
for a Generali Election to turn mainly 
upon the question of Scotch Disestab- 
lishment, how are we to know that 
that would even represent in Scotland 
an opinion purely and solely confined 
to the one question and the merits of 
this case? No, Sir, I confess I am 
constitutional enough and simple- 
minded enough to prefer the recog- 
nised mode of taking the judgment of 
the country. Then there remains the 
most important Amendment on the 
Paper, in the name of the hon. Mem- 
‘ber for Inverness (Mr. Finlay). My 
hon. Friend has at least this advantage 
over the others of whom I have spoken. 
He, at least, has the courage to say 
what he means, and he boldly traverses 
the thesis of the hon. Member for the 
College Division, and says that it is 
not desirable in itself that the Church 
of Scotland should be disestablished— 
more than either of the chosen cham- 
pions of the Church of Scotland 
ventures to say in his Motion. 
But my hon. Friend also said much in 
his speech of this necessity for a special 
expression of the opinion of the people 
of Scotland. His arguments seem to 
me to come perilously near the fatal 
doctrine of Home Kule, because he 
was most anxious that the question 
should be determined solely by the 
Scotch people ; and yet when he came 
to recommend his views further to the 
Committee he reminded them of the 
fact that the fate of the English 
Church would be largely in people’s 
minds in England when voting upon 
this question. Therefore, the Home 
Rule which he wished to encourage 
would surely be over-ridden. My hon. 
Friend alluded to his intimate know- 
ledge of the feeling of a part of Scot- 
land far away from that district where 
he now so appropriately finds his seat. 
He talked of East Lothian, and until 
we elicited the fact it would have 
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been difficult to discover that his 
connection with that district con- 
sisted in the circumstance that he 
was the unsuccessful candidate in an 
election there. Having followed 
that election pretty closely, I ven- 
ture to say that two things 
were against him. The first was, that 
he was not outspoken in favour of 
Disestablishment, and, therefore, did 
not commend himself to the Liberal 
electors; and the other reason, which 
was absolutely fatal, was that he had 
the misfortune to be supported by the 
Scotsman newspaper, which every day 
covered the noble Lord the Member 
for Ipswich (Lord Elcho), who was 
his rival, with such constant de- 
nunciation and vilification as would 
have turned anybody willing to vote 
for my hon. Friend into a supporter 
of his abused opponent. I now 
come to what is the real gist of the 
question before us to-night. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Inverness talks 
in a somewhat vague way of re-union 
on a national basis. What does he 
mean by a national basis? Let us 
deal for the moment with the Presby- 
terian Church alone, without reference 
to other religious bodies, although 
these after all have also something to: 
say on this question. Let us look the 
facts in the face, and I would here 
ask the House to bear with a Scotch- 
man while he endeavours to explain 
facts, not familiar to those who have 
not the advantage of being Scotchmen. 
What does my hon. Friend mean by 
re-union on a national basis? Does 
he merely mean that the three Scotch 
Presbyterian Churches should make 
one great National Presbyterian 
Church ? If so, we all agree. 
There is no reason under heaven 
why that most desirable consum- 
mation should not be effected. But 
my hon. Friend has used the term 
‘national basis,” not in the sense of a 
national Scotch basis, but in the sense 
of a State Church basis. Let the 
House realise what this means when I 
have stated a few facts. i wish to 
treat this question from a practical 
point ofview, and of course, as I think, 
from acommon-sense point of view too. 
And by that I mean I will put aside all 
ecclesiastical or political theories, and 
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the arguments drawn from Scotch 
ecclesiastical history, for, however in- 
teresting these may be to the student, 
and however useful to garnish andadorn 
our position, it is not by them that the 
feeling of the Scotch people will be prac- 
tically influenced in this matter. The 
Presbyterian Church hasthree branches. 
The first in order is the Established 
Church itself, of which I need say 
nothing. The next is a body called 
the United Presbyterian Church, an 
agglomeration of Churches which from 
time to time have seceded mainly on 
the ground of spiritual independence ; 
and the fundamental, essential doctrine 
of this United Presbyterian Church 
is that the interference of the 
State in religious affairs is unscrip- 
tural and injurious, and that the 
interests of religion are best served when 
they are entrusted to the voluntary 
effort of the people. The third body 
is the Free Church, the inheritors of 
those who left the Church in 1843, 
under circumstances so dramatic and 
80 full of heroism, in protest against the 
interference of the civil power in spiri- 
tual matters. This Church includes a 
considerable number of men who are 
—to use the word of my hon. and 
learned Friend behind me—passionately 
devoted to that extreme doctrine of the 
State Church, which is now apparently 
abandoned by the champions of the 
Established Church. (‘ No, no!’’) 
Well, the fact that the hon. Member 
says “‘ No” will not prevent me hold- 
ing that opinion. But it is a compara- 
tively small section now which holds 
these extreme views. The great 
majority of the members of the 
Free Church of Scotland, lay and 
clerical, have by declarations year 
after year shown that they do not 
recognise the idea of re-incorporation 
except on the basis of perfect liberty 
and equality—in other words, Dis- 
establishment. Now, does my hon. 
Friend propose a formal, honest, and 
open incorporation of these two seced- 
ing Churches in the Established 
Church? Not at all. Anyone can see 
that, in the circumstances I have 
stated, such an incorporation is practi- 
eally impossible, and, in fact, to pro- 
pose it is an insult to the consciences of 
those to whom it is offered. But the 
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object is to create some such modifica- 
tion in the position of the Established 
Church as shall tempt deserters to come 
back to it from the rival folds. There- 
fore, while professing peace, it is war 
that the hon. Member brings. By 
some specious modification in the 
constitution, or standards, or canons 
of the Established Church he hopes 
to be able to filch and pilfer here a 
member and there a member from the 
Seceding Churches in order to 
strengthen the Established Church. 
My hon. Friend who lends himself to 
that process knows but little of his 
countrymen. The honest men in the 
Established Church are just as much 
opposed to such a process as anyone 
else. Those honest members of the 
Established Church wish to see their 
Church strong; but sooner than that 
object should be accomplished by a 
process so unfair and insulting to their 
neighbours—their rivals, if you like—in 
the other Presbyterian Churches, whose 
conscientious convictions have driven 
them into secession, they would say, 
“Perish our endowments and perish 
our State privileges!” Is the House 
of Commons going to assist such a pro- 
cess as that proposed by the hon. 
Member? How can a United Presby- 
terian, if his connection with his Church 
be anything more than a name, 
abandon his principles, although he 
may benefit his pocket by joining the 
State Church? How can a Free 
Churchman, glorying in the traditions 
of his Church, and treasuring as his 
most precious heritage the history of his 
Church’s birth, consent to go back to 
the Establishment unless on _ the 
condition not only that he secures all 
for which his forefathers fought, but 
aiso the fullest recognition and atone- 
ment for their great sacrifices? The 
House of Commons has a peculiar re- 
sponsibility in this matter, because it was 
Parliament that I will not say caused, 
but precipitated, the disruption of 1843. 
Is Parliament now to countenance an 
attempt to weaken and this 
Church which for fifty years has nobly 
done its work? Let, indeed, the 
differences between the Churches in 
Scotland cease, and let the old sores be 
healed by union. On that we are all 
agreed. But the only path to union 
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is by admitting to the non-Established 
Churches the full justification of their 
present position; by withholding from 
all Churches—whether for the purpose 
of support or of direction and control— 
the hand of the State ; and the Scotch 
Presbyterian people will do the rest, 
without the aid of Parliament and 
especially without the aid of my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for In- 
verness (Mr. Finlay). My position is 
that the union he talks of can only be 
accomplished by Disestablishment, and 
IL will quote in support of that 
position authorities that should have 
some weight with my hon. and learned 
Friend. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen)—who I am 
rani to see is not present—was for a 
brief and uncertain period a Representa- 
tive of a Scotch constituency, and in 
addressing his constituents on one 
eccasion he used these words: “1 
would wish to recall the fact that I was 
an ardent supporter of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Ireland.” It is 
difficult nowadays for us to con- 
ceive the right hon. Gentleman an 
ardent supporter of any reform—- 

“T can see,” he says, “in the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Scotland one great re- 
‘sult, which would be entirely absent in the case 
of the Disestablishment of the Church of 
England, and that is the union of all the Pres- 
byterian bodies. I am treading upca delicate 

ound, but I think that the fact that the 

tablished.Church is tied to the State was the 


one great obstacle to the union of the Presby- 
terians in Scotland.” 


But I have a still higher authority, 
whom one naturally approaches with 
awe. The Duke of Argyll made a state- 
ment on this subject in 1874. 


Mr. MARK J. STEWART (Kirk- 


eudbright) : Quote what he said in 1891 
or 1892. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I will quote what he said in 1892 pre- 
sently, whichis better than 1891. In 1874 
the Duke of Argyll held a certain 
opinion which I will now quote. It may 
be said thatthatisalongtimeago. Well, 
that is a consideration which might 
have some effect in the case of anybody 
else than the Duke of Argyll; but he 
never changes his opinions, because he 
is never wrong. What he said in 1874 
was this :— ; 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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“There is no hope whatever of the re- 
union of the Free and Established Churches, 
except on the ground of Disestablishment.” 
That is a plain statement from the 
mouth of a man who knows as much 
of the ins and outs of this question 
as anyone living. Well, now I come io 
what he said in 1892. In January of 
this year there was a meeting in Edin- 
burgh of a strange body, called the 
Laymen’s League, which exists with 
the object of uniting all the scattered 
flocks under the banner of the Estab- 
lishment. The Duke of Argyll was 
brought to Edinburgh as the great 
orator on that occasion; and, since the 
days of Balaam, nothing more remark- 
able has happened, because he devoted 
the whole of his address to proving that 
all the outside seceding bodies were in 
& very poor way, and that the best of 
all possible Churches was the Church 
of Scotland—of course, because it was 
the Church of the Duke of Argyll. 
Not a very diplomatic way to bring 
about a solution of this question. He 
said, giving them small comfort— 

“ My advice is against going to Parliament 
at all. What can we get better than that 
on which we have stood for nearly 200 years.’ 
The Scotsman newspaper, which advo- 
cates generally the policy of the hon. 
Member for Inverness, was greatly 
disappointed with what the Duke said. 
It hoped the public would not be so 
ungrateful as to wish that he had 
buried his views in the quiet crypt of 
some Church magazine. It summed 
up the Duke of Argyll’s speech as 
maintaining that the Church of Scot- 
land is the one Church in Christendom 
which is built on the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, and that its 
General Assembly is the one legitimate 
descendant and representative of the 
Council of Jerusalem. And it argued 
that, if it were an error to suppose 
that equal virtue was to be found 
in other Churches, the Laymen’s 
League was nothing better than a Church 
Defence Association. Well, Sir, 1 pass 
from this point, because what I have 


apres shows that eminent men among 


who have no sympathy with the 

licy of my hon. Friend and Member 
or the College Division and myself 
share our opinion that the only way to 
effect a union is by Disestablishment. 
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It is my hon. Friend for the College 
Division, and not the Laymen’s 


League, that is the true peace- 
maker in Scotland. My firm belief 
is that my countrymen are not so 
concerned, as they are sometimes 
thought to be, in nice theological dis- 
tinctions and in the contests of Church 
Courts. They are tired and contemp- 
tuous of the dark intrigues of political 
ecclesiastics, such as those which the 
obscure Amendment of my hon. and 
learned Friend represents. The proposal 
of my hon. Friend for the College 
Division (Dr. Cameron) is perfectly 
straightforward and unmistakable in 
its design, and I believe, Sir, that the 
— and steady-minded men of all the 

hurches, Established or otherwise, 
have realised more and more every 
year that while Disestablishment is the 
only path that leads to union, it will 
bring no injustice to those concerned, 
and that it will vastly increase the 
power for good of that general Presby- 
terian Church, in which are involved 
indissolubly the sympathies and tra- 
ditions of the great mass of the Scotch 


people. 

(11.38.) Tae FIRST LORD or rue 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, 
Manchester, E.): Mr. Speaker, the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down has not left me—I do not complain 
of it—any lengthened period of time in 
which to discuss the importantquestions 
now before us; but he has, at all events, 
left me sufficient opportunity to declare 
in explicit and clear language what is 
the opinion of the Government upon 
the Motion and Amendment before the 


House. One or two of the statements, 


of the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down I have listened to with 
extreme surprise. He occupied no in- 
considerable part of his interesting 
speech with an elaborate attempt to 
prove not only that the opinion of the 
Scotch people has not yet been definitely, 
taken on this question of Disestablish- 
ment, but. also, under no conceivable 
circumstances, could that opinion be 
taken under our existing Parliamentary: 
institutions. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In the sense referred to by my hon. 
Friend. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman attempted to establish 
the proposition that it was impossible 
to have a Dissolution, the result of 
which would clearly show whether or 
not the people of Scotland definitely 
desire the Disestablishment of their 
Church. 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
On the contrary, Iam ready to accept 
the result of a Dissolution—quite 
ready as soon as the Government will 
give it us—asa verdict on the point ; but 
what I said was the question could not 
be segregated from all other questions. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In other 
words, the right hon. Gentleman is per- 
fectly ready to accept the result of a 
General Election as conclusive on this 
point, while holding the opinion that it 
would show nothing of the general 
opinion of the country. He says he 
will acceptthe verdict, though it would 
not be given upon the question of the 
Disestablishment of the Church alone, 
but associated with the question of Home 
Rule, with the Temperance question, and 
with each and all of the items in the 
Newcastle programme. Upon that I have 
two observations to make, and the first 
is that it is not consistent with the 
view put forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
in 1879. His object at that time was 
to persuade the people of Scotland to 
vote for him upon the Eastern question 
and other important questions then 
before the country, and he would not 
allow the red herring of Disestablish- 
ment to be drawn across the track. 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 

“ Even in the case of the Irish Church, whieh 
was far weaker than the Scotch Church, even 
in that case the question was raised in Parlia- 
ment and there was a dissolution expressly 
upon the question. The verdict of thecountry 
Le a yes after full consideration, and that is 
w the Established Church of Scotland 
fairly and justly asks.” 

So that whatever may be the view of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the present 
time, he in 1879 did not share the view 
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of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman), but on the con- 
trary thought it was not only possible 
to get the verdict of the people of 
Scotland on the question of Dis- 
establishment, but it was right to have 
that verdict definitely taken. That is 
the first observation I have to make, 
and the second is not less applicable to 
Scotchmen, who, over and over again, 
have had it thrown in their teeth when 
they have stood by the Established 
Church of Scotland, that the majority 
of the Scottish Representatives in the 
House have voted in favour of Dis- 
establishment. Well, but in the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman what is the 
value of that verdict? Does it show 
that the people are in favour of 
Disestablishment ? Not at all. On 
the right hon.Gentleman’sown principle, 
what security have we that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow who moved this 
Resolution to-night, the hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs who seconded 
him, or others who supported him, were 
not elected by the constituents who 
sent them to this House to vote 
for Home Rule, or on the Temperance 
question, or any of the various points 
in the Newcastle programme? What 
possible grounds are there for be- 
a these hon. Gentlemen repre- 
sent the opinion of the Scotch people, 
or even of their own constituents, on 
the great question which is now before 
us? I think the right hon. Gentleman 
in his few observations on this point 
has shown himself opposed to the con- 
tention of his Leader in 1879, and also 
at a later date, that the verdict of the 
Scotch people could not be derived 
solely from the voices of the Scotch 
Representatives. I do not propose to 
go at any length, nor would time allow 
me to do so, into the elaborate and im- 
portant questions raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He has dilated on 
the advantage of re-uniting the various 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, and 
upon that everybody agrees with him, 
and it is the subject matter of the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Mr. Finlay). But 
the right hon. Gentleman has told us 
that it would be degrading and insult- 
‘ing, or, at all events, contrary to the 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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conscientious convictions of members 
of the non-Established Churches of 
Scotland, to enter into any arrangement 
of the kind contemplated in the Amend- 
ment. But upon what historic basis 
does the right hon. Gentleman found 
that assertion? He appears to be of 
opinion that it is a cardinal point with 
the United Presbyterian Church and 
the Free Church, and that it is an insuit 
to ask them to deviate from it, not to 
unite with an Established Church. 
He assumes that it is the specific and 
peculiar creed of these Churches, that 
the ecclesiastical organisation which 
they follow should not be connected 
with the State. On what historic basis 
does he found the assertion? It is in 
absolute contradiction to the most 
notorious facts of history. It is per- 
fectly true, Ibelieve, that the great 
majority—not all—of the United 
Presbyterians do not approve of any 
relations—of any specific relations— 
between the Church and State ; but it 
is no part of their original creed, no 
part of their existing organisation, no 
pledge to that effect is given by the 
minister or required from a United 
Presbyterian layman. I believe I am 
not going beyond historic fact and am 
warranted in saying that the original 
founders of the United Presbyterian 
Church did not express the view enter- 
tained by the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but held precisely opposite convictions. 
If that be true of the United Presby- 
terians, it is certainly and emphatically 
true of the Free Church. The men 
who seceded from the Establishment 
and founded the Free Church were as 
convinced as we who intend to vote 
against the Resolution to-night are, 
that the ancient historic connection 
between Church and State in Scotland 
should be maintained, and to this day 
I believe the majority of the men who 
call themselves the Church are as 
firmly convinced in favour of the prin- 
ciple as their forefathers were when 
they seceded. I heard one argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman with astonish- 
ment. He told us that we, the Par- 
liament of this country, were at all 
events partly msible for the 
secession from the Established Church 
in 1843. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I said precipitated it. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Responsible 
for precipitating the secession of 1843, 
that is the allegation. I believe the 
right hon. Gentleman said this Parlia- 
ment, thus responsible, ought to be 
most careful before it weakens, or 
attempts to weaken, the Free Church of 
which Parliament is in part the author. 
What does the right hon. Gentleman 
mean by that argument? I boldly 
assert, and I do not think that anybody 
will contradict me who knows the eccle- 
siastical history of Scotland, that if the 
spirit of the Established Church, and 
thelaws governing that Church in 1843, 
had been then what they are at this 
moment, not a minister or a layman 
would then have seceded from that 
Church. In seeking to unite the Free 
Church with the Established Church 
on the basis proposed, we are asking 
that from the members of the Free 
Church which their forefathers would 
readily have done. I utterly fail to 
understand, therefore, what this par- 


ticular argument of the right hon. 


Gentleman means. When he went on 
to say that the consciences of Scotch- 
men required equality of treatment, 
and what is called by the Liberation 
Society religious equality as between 
different ecclesiastical bodies, he used 
a terminology which, however appro- 
priate it may be to English contro- 
versies on the subject, is wholly alien to 
a discussion upon Scotch matters, for 
the Scottish people have never desired 
what the right hon. Gentleman calls 
religious equality; they have never 
wished to see the funds devoted from 
ancient times to the maintenance of the 
Presbyterian form of religion diverted 
to other purposes. Whether they 
belong to the Established Church or 
not, they have never wished for that 
kind of religous equality which figures 
so largely in Liberation Society speeches 
and pamphlets. I ask the House to 
reject this Motion on a very plain and 
simple issue. ere we have funds 
devoted from time immemorial to 
this purpose—not public contributions 
in the sense of contributions from taxa- 
tion; but funds derived from private 
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beneficence principally, devoted from 
time immemorial to this public purpose 
under sanction of Statutes. I ask the 
House to reject the Motion because 
there is no purpose suggested to which 
these funds could be more usefully 
devoted or more in consonance with 
the wishes of the people of Scotland, 
It is true the right hon. Gentleman 
vaguely adumbrated some public pur- 
poses to which the money might be 
devoted—baths and wash-houses, I 
think he mentioned, but he did not 
tell us plainly what it was he had in 
mind—some obscure and remote 
purpose in which he thought these 
funds might be more usefully employed 
than in supporting the religion in 
which the people of Scotland as a 
whole believe and the form of worship 
they desire to follow. I do not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman. I 
think the purpose to which these funds 
have been appropriated is the highest 
purpose for which any funds can be 
used. They are used for purposes 
certainly in consonance with the re- 
ligious convictions of the people of 
Scotland, and this House would be ill- 
advised under any circumstances in 
diverting these funds to other uses, 
and would be guilty of a crime if it 
attempted any such diversion without 
a special mandate from the people of 
Scotland. I hope the House will assent 
to the Amendment, which certainly we 
on this Bench shall not hesitate to 


support. 
Question put. 


(11.59.) The House divided :—Ayes 
209; Noes 265.—(Div. List, No. 140.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those 


words be there added.” 
Dr. CAMERON rose—— 


It being after midnight, Mr. SPEAKER 
proceeded to interrupt the business, 


Whereupon Mr. Finuay rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


(12.10.) The House divided :—Ayes 
294; Noes 142.—(Div. List, No. 141.) 
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* Question, “‘ That those words be there 
added,” put accordingly, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


(12.30.) The House divided :—Ayes 
247; Noes 175.—(Div. List, No. 142.) 


» Resolved— 

! “That it is not desirable in itself, nor con- 
sonant with the wishes of the le of Scot- 
land, that the Church of Sco should be 
disestablished and its endowments diverted to 
secular uses; and that,in the opinion of this 
House, it is highly desirable that the Presby- 
terian Churches of Scotland should be re- 
united upon a National basis, and that the 
endowments shovld continue to be appro- 
priated to religious purposes.” 


MOTIONS. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


Ordered— 

That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire and report as to the cost and method 
of the publication of the Debates and Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament.—(Mr.Akers-Douglas.) 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): Before the right hon. Gentle- 
man proceeds to the nomination of the 
Members to serve on this Committee 
will he say upon what basis the selec- 
tion has been made ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Axers-Dovctas, Kent, 
St. Augusiine’s) : The usual course has 
been followed after due consultation 
with Members on either side to secure 
a Committee of a representative 
character. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
object. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Perhaps the hon. Member would be 
satisfied if two directors of the Free- 
man’s Journal were added to the 
Committee. : 

Mr. SPEAKER: Objection being 
taken, the nomination stands over. 


POST OFFICE ACT (1891) EXTENSION 
BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 
*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
- J, Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
beg to move for leave to bring ina 
Bill— 
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“To amend the Post Office Act, 1891» 
in relation to its application to Scotland, and 
© a ply that Act to the Isle of Man and to 

e 


anne! Islands.” 
I may explain that this is precisely the 
same Bill as that brought in yesterday; 
there is simply an alteration in the 
long title. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in & Bill to 
amend the Post Office Act, 1891, in relation 
to its application to Scotland, and to apply 
that Act to the Isle of Man and to the 
Channel Islands.”—(Sir James Feryusson.) 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Longford, 
N.): It is a somewhat remarkable 
thing that yesterday a Bill was intro- 
duced to correct a mistake in last 
year’s Bill, and now there is a Bill to 
repair a mistake in yesterday’s Biil. 
When shall we have an end of these 
corrections ? 


*“Sm J. FERGUSSON: The pre- 
sent Motion is rendered necessary 
on technical grounds. The long title 
omitted to mention the application of 
the Bill to the Channel Islands and 
the fIsle of Man. It was an oversight, 
but it is not worth a controversy. 
According to the forms of the House 
the title of the Bill must correspond 
with the provisions of the Bill. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: As a 
‘amen of order, should not the Bill 
rought in yesterday be withdrawn 
before this Bill is introduced ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: No, that is not 
necessary. In due course the sub- 
stitution will be made. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I must 
say it is somewhat remarkable that we 
should have these two Bills introduced 
on successive days, and I think we 
should have some information as to 
what the Bill contains. 


Dr. TANNER: I object. 
Motion deferred. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(wo. 4) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir M. Hicks Beach, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under “The General Pier 
and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to Carloway 
and Kinsale, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
M. Hicks Beach and Sir J. Gorst. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 368.) © 
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PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 5) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir M. Hicks Beach, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made by the 
Board of Trade under “ The General Pier and 
Harbour Act, 1851,” relating to Bournemouth, 
ordered to be broughtin by Sir M. Hicks Beach 
and Sir J. Gorst. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 339.1 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ritchie, Bill to provide 
for the valuation of Public Elementary Schools 
for the purposes of rates and for the use of 
such schools for meetings, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Ritchie, Sir William Hart 
Dyke and Mr. Long. 

Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 371.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GALWAY INFIRMARY BILL.—(No. 350.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order be discharged.’’— 
(Ur. Jackson.) 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY : I do not 
object to the Motion that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee, but I 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the propriety of an Instruction to 
the Committee, empowering the Com- 
mittee to give the Bill a general 
application to all the Infirmaries in 
Ireland. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
That is hardly a practicable course. 
The clauses of the Bill are drafted to 
meet the particular case of Galway ; 
and even if it were desirable, I do not 
see how the Bill could be made 


applicable to all the Infirmaries in 
Ireland. 


Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
The great advantage of the Bill will be 
to the Borough of Galway, though the 
county will to some extent share in the 


benefit. j 
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Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
Speaking from some experience of 
Infirmaries, I must say I should like to 
see the reform generally extended, yet 
on the principle that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, I do not think 
we ought to stand in the way of 
Galway getting the benefit, which may 
hereafter be extended to other In- 
firmaries. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: When 


will the Committee be struck ? 
Mr. JACKSON: At once. 
Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I hope 


in the appointment reasonable care will 
be taken to secure the representation 
of all sections of Irish Representatives. 
Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee 
of ‘Five Members, Three to be 
nominated by the House and Two by 
the Committee of Selection. 


Ordered, That all petitions against the 
Bill presented three clear days before the 
meeting of the Committee be referred to the 
Committee; that the Petitioners praying to 
be heard by themselves, their Counsel, or 
Agents, be heard against the Bill, and 
Counsel heard in support of the Bill. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(4fr, 
Jackson.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to,—Amend- 
ments to Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
Acts Amendment Bill [Lords] without 
Amendment. 


That they have passed a Bill, in- 
tituled, “‘ An Actfor Codifying the Law 
relating to the sale of goods.” (Sale of 
Goods Bill) [Lords]. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL OKDER (ABBOTS- 
BURY, &c.) BILL.—(No. 4.) 


Lords Amendment agreed to. 
3 Z 
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RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (MIDLAND AND 
SOUTH WESTERN JUNCTION, &c.) 
BILL.—(No. 7.) 

Lords Amendment agreed to. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (TAFF VALE, &c.) 
BILL.—(No. 8.) 

Lords Amendment agreed to. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (ATHENRY AND 
ENNIS JUNCTION, &c.) BILL.— 
(No. 25.) 

Lords Amendments agreed to. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (EAST LONDON, 
&c.) BILL.—(No. 196.) 

Lords Amendments agreed to. 


GOVERNMENT 
ORDERS 


LOCAL 
PROVISIONAL 
BILL.—(No. 298.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


(IRELAND) 
(No. 2) 


LOCAL 
PROVISIONAL 
BILL.—(No. 343.) 


Read asecond time, and committed. 


GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
ORDERS (No. 8) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (POOR LAW) BILL.— 
(No. 342.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES LAW CONSOLI- 
DATION BILL.—(No. 143.) 


Reported from the Select Committee. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 221.] 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 221.] 

Bill re-committed to a Committee of 


the whole House for Monday next, and 
to be printed. [Bill 370.] 
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RECREATION GROUNDS BILL. (No.201,) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

Third Report, with Minutes of 
Evidence and Appendix, brought up, 
and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 222.] 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) 
BILL.—(No. 239.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, &c. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 223.] 

Minutes of Proceedings 
printed. [No. 223.] 

Bill, as amended, to be taken into 
consideration upon Thursday, and to 
be printed. [Bull 372.] 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


Copy presented,—of Order in Coun- 
cil, dated 9th May 1892, declaring that 
certain Monuments in the county of 
Glamorgan shall be deemed to be 
Ancient Monuments to which “ The 
Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 
1882,” applies [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


to be 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 


Copy presented,—of Return showing 
the Expenditure from the Grant for 
Public Education in Scotland in the 
year 1891 upon Annual Grants to 
Elementary Schools, the number of 
Schools, and the Results of Inspection 
and Examination during the year ended 
30th September 1891 [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


It being One of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at 
One o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 25th May, 1892. 


EDUCATION CODE, 1892. 
ANSWER TO ADDRESS. 


Tae COMPTROLLER oF THE 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Arraur Hut, 
Down, W.) reported Her Majesty’s 
answer to the humble Address of the 
10th May last, as followeth :— 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I have received your Address praying that 
an Amendment may be made to the Code 
of Regulations by the Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council on Education 1892, in page 
39, column 5. 

I will take the first convenient opportunity 
of complying with your advice. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


ELECTORS’ QUALIFICATION AND 
REGISTRATION BILL.—(No. 38.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 


‘(12.27.) Mr. STANSFELD (Hali- 
fax): In moving the Second Reading of 
this Bill I desire to set out by expressing 
the opinion that during the Debate no 
hon. Member will question the accuracy 
o. my statement that our system of 
registration is in need—I may say in 
urgent need—of amendment, simplifica- 
tion, and reform. The defects of the 
present system are generally acknow- 
ledged, though I do not know that the 
are distinctly or in detail understood. 
It isa complex system, a system which 
is costly in point of money and time, 
and in putting the voter on the register 
it is uncertain and dilatory, and far too 
dependent, so far as the right to vote is 
concerned, on paid and party organisa- 
tions. Its unfitness has increased, or 
we have become more conscious of 
its defects since the introduction of 
household suffrage, for the difficulty 
is the greater with the great masses of 
the people to whom the franchise has 
been entrusted, as thev have neither the 
information nor can they afford to lose 
time from earning their living for the 
purpose of making their claim to be put 
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upon the register, or to defend that 
claim when party objections are raised 
against it. The demand for reform has 
largely increased of recent years, and 
the demand comes from either side of 
the House. With tolerable accuracy I 
think I have ascertained the defects of 
the present system, and I trust 
I shall convince the House that 
by the Bill I have provided 
a remedy for these defects, or for 
largely reducing them, after having 
given very careful study to the sub- 
ject. The difficulties of the system of 
registration arose, in the first place, 
from the fact that it was framed when 
the franchise was far more restricted 
than, in these days of household suf- 
frage, it is. Not unnaturally the main 
object in the minds of the framers of 
the system which has now become out 
of date was to put to the test of 
judicial investigation the claim to be 
on the register. Claimants are put to 
trouble and risk in getting their 
names on the register, and objections 
are almost encouraged. It is almost 
like going back to the time when I 
knew a little of law; when parties 
were supposed to fight out their plead- 
ings and reduce them to an issue before 
appearing in a Court of Law. That 
old method of pleading was extremely 
troublesome and expensive, and the same 
remark applies to the case of registration. 
The man who makes his claim has 
the whole expense put upon him; he 
has to prove his claim and fight for his 
vote, and this he cannot do without 
having recourse to party organisation ; 
and, as it used to be said, the batile of 
parties is fought in the Registration 
Courts. This should not be the system. 
The battle of Parties should not be 
fought over registration ; the work of 
putting men on the register should be 
done by officers appointed to see that it 
isdone. Our main object in improving 
the system of registration ought not 
to be so much the accurate testing of 
disputable claims as of placing on the 
register the name of every man who is 
entitled to the exercise of a vote. Such, 
broadly speaking, is the object of this 
Bill. I make the admission that I do not 
think it is possible to propose an efficient 
amendment of the registration system 
without to some extent dealing with the 
franchise itself. I did not address 
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myself to the question with any pre- 
conceived intention .of dealing at all 
with the franchise itself, and I have 
only dealt with it, so far as I have 
thought it necessary todo so, to procure 
the simplification of the system of 
registration. There are other Bills 
before the House. I do not know 
that they have been withdrawn—but 
other Bills have been introduced of a 
far more radical nature, reducing all 
the various franchises to the simple 
qualification of residence. Some of these 
measures propose a continuous regis- 
tration—that is to say, that in every 
area there shall be a competent and 
reliable official appointed to keep and 
correct the register, putting on it the 
names of persons as they become quali- 
fied by length of occupation, and thus 
abolishing the Courts of Revising 
Barristers. I do not deny the merit of 


simplicity to these measures ; and for 
myself I do not object to simplification, 
but we cannot afford to wait, and ought 
not to wait, for the amendment of our 
system of registration until we can 


introduce a considerable franchise re- 
construction scheme. The leading fea- 
ture of the present Bill, before all 
others, is the reduction of the period of 
qualification. At present the freeholder 
must be in possession for six months 
before 15th July to complete his quali- 
fication, and in all cases of occupation 
a tenancy of twelve months before 15th 
July is required. One day less posses- 
sion or occupation involves the loss of 
a year before the claim can be made 
good, and as the register does not come 
into force until Ist January, a man 
who happens to commence occupation 
on 16th July may find himself delayed 
practically for two and a-half years 
before he can exercise the vote for 
which occupation qualifies him. No 
one can defend this monstrous state of 
the law, which especially affects our 
working class populations in large 
towns since the introduction of house- 
hold suffrage The fourth clause of 
the Bill meets this serious objection. 
The qualifying period is reduced to 
three months, and ends with 24th June. 
The change in date has been adopted 
for two reasons—in the first place, it 
becomes possible to complete the 
Parliamentary register by Ist 

November instead of Ist Janu- 
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ary—a gain of two months: 
and, in the second place, the qualifyin 
period will begin with Lady Day, the 
day when the new overseers come 
into office. The first duty of the 
overseer is to construct a new rate 
book, and so he becomes conscious of 
the facts recorded in the rate book of 
occupations commencing, and it is easy 
for him to construct the overseers’ list 
of voters as time goes on. 24th June is 
a better day than 15th July also, be- 
cause it is one of the ordinary quarter 
days when tenancies commence and 
close, and obviously this is a conve- 
nient time to conclude the qualifica- 
tion period. There are other conditions 
of the franchise dealt with in Clause 3 
by which the present requirement for 
the payment of certain rates and taxes 
is repealed. Anyone who has practical 
acquaintance with the working of our 
registration law will admit the great 
simplification of the register this clause 
would bring about. It would improve 
the register and remove the cause of 
many merely technical objections. 
Inasmuch as it touches the franchise, 
and I have said that I do not touch 
the franchise, except so far as it is 
necessary for the purposes of this 
Registration Bill, the change re- 
quires some justification. Under the 
present law the rates must be 
paid which are due to the 5th of the 
preceding January, but this date is 
under the Bill no longer within the 
period of qualification. It may be that 
the occupier occupied other premises 
before Lady Day, but it is not in re- 
spect to those premises that the ciaim 
is made. There is then no reason for 
retaining the date of 5th January 
There is another reason in support of 
the clause. Take the case of a com- 
pound householder or a service fran- 
chise voter. It is in the power of the 
landlord or employer to disfranchise 
such voters by neglecting to pay the 
rates unless a tenant takes the trouble 
to ascertain if his rates have been paid, 
and if not to make the payment him- 
self. In the case of the service fran- 
chise I do not know that it is possible 
for the voter to guard himself in that 
way, for I do not think it is possible for 
him to separate the particular portion 
of the rates due in respect to his cottage 
from the rates paid by the landlord on 
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the estate. It is evident these are con- 
ditions under the present state of things 
which are a fruitful source of objection 
and disfranchisement. I may mention 
that lodgers who pay no rates are 
exempt from these difficulties, and 
why should the £10 occupier be sub- 
jected to them more than the lodger ? 
My clause proposes the repeal of this 
qualification as well as the payment of 
assessed taxes on houses of £20 
value, and I do not think the 
House will consider it is worth 
while to retain these difficulties in the 
way of a simplification of the register. 
Really it is a revival. It found a place 
in Lord John Russell’s Bill of, I think, 
1854. I go on now to the other pro- 
posals, one of which is aimed at the 
fact that successive occupation does 
not give a man a vote as freely as, in 
my opinion, it ought to do. A person 
removing from qualifying premises of 
one description to qualifying premises 
of another in the same area, as, for 
instance, from lodgings to a house or 
from a house to lodgings, loses the vote. 
If he moves from one place to another, 


from one set of premises which he has 
occupied, without hiatus, to another, 
each of them qualifying places, the 
two together do not qualify because of 


the time limit. That, to my mind, 
approaches as near as possible to legis- 
lative nonsense as anything I have read 
for a long time. Not only that, but 
when you come to successive occupa- 
tion it very often happens that a man 
who is properly qualified loses his vote 
because of a slight and formal in- 
accuracy in his description of his suc- 
cessive occupations. Under the present 
law a revising barrister has no power 
whatever to remedy this. He cannot 
correct an inaccuracy even if it is 
clear that the man is entitled to his 
vote. One of the proposals of the pre- 
sent Bill is that the revising barrister 
shall be able, and it shall be his duty, 
to correct any entry of the kind, pro- 
vided he is satisfied of the right of the 
man to be on the register. The eighth 
clause localises all cases of successive 
occupation of qualifying premises in 
the same electoral area, and the ninth 
clause does the same thing in different 
electoral areas, giving a man a vote in 
respect of his occupation ; and it is in 
relation to this clause that Clause 21 
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gives the power of which I have 
spoken to the revising barrister. Then 
there is a point with regard to lodgers. 
At present a lodger has always to 
claim. The facts of ownership and 
lodgership, if I may coin a word for 
this occasion to express my meaning, 
are not known to the overseer ; and the 
lodger, as I have said, always has to 
claim. It has always seemed to me 
and those with whom I am accustomed 
to consult that the overseers might, 
when making their inquiries on the sub- 
ject of occupation, ascertain whether the 
lodgers on the register still possess the 
same qualification ; and if they do, the 
overseers should put them on the list 
without the necessity of a second claim. 
I think this is a practical improvement 
to which there can be no possible 
objection, and it would not add con- 
siderably to the work of the persons 
who are now responsible for the lists. 
I say that the true groundwork in the 
matter of improvement of the registra- 
tion is to secure that the lists should not 
be inaccurate, as they are now, and we 
should not leave people who are quali- 
fied to have votes to fight out the in- 
accuracies in the list at their own risk 
and their own expense before the Judi- 
cial Court of the Revising Barrister. 
What we need is provisions which will 
insure greater accuracy in the original 
lists than we have now ; and on this 
subject I may say—-and I know the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Sir E. Clarke) is well acquainted with 
the fact—that in Scotland they have 
an infinitely superior system of making 
up these lists than we have in this 
country. I hear no complaint of the 
system of the preparation of the Valua- 
tion Lists in Scotland. They are accu- 
rately made, and objections and claims 
are very rare, because of the accuracy 
of the original lists. In consequence 
of the consciousness we have of 
the superiority of the Scotch sys- 
tem, it has been proposed that the 
overseers should be disestablished, 
and that in every electoral area there 
should be a competent and reliable 
officer who should do this work. But 
I would point out to the House that 
there is just the same reason for retain- 
ing the overseers as there isfor retaining 
the valuation officers. They both have 
in their hands the same information— 
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the Valuation Lists in Scotland and 
the Rate Book in England—ané 
it seems to me that the analogy 
of Scotland does not go to suggest the 
abolition of the overseers, but it goes 
to suggest the appointment of registra- 
tion superintendents in every electoral 
area, who shall utilise and command 
the services of the overseers and see 
that they do their work properly. I 
think that is far more in accordance 
with the Scotch system than creating 
new officers at great expense. There 
is no doubt that the overseers, particu- 
larly in the small rural districts, are 
not educated men, and are not compe- 
tent for this particular work. The 
superiority of the Scotch system is that 
the valuation officer is competent. He 
is a better-class official and operates 
over a larger area. So I would say to 


my friends who are in favour of dis- 
establishing the overseer that it would 
be a much easier and wiser course to 
put the overseers in training, give them 
the necessary assistance, and put them 
under supervision, and that is what 


in this Bill I have endeavoured to do. 
By the tenth clause registration super- 
intendents are to be appointed by 
the County Councils and the County 
Borough Councils for every electoral 
area. By the 11th clause the over- 
seers are bound to obey the directions 
of the registration superintendents. 
The 12th clause sets forth that in 
parishes where the population is over 
five hundred, and where there is no 
Vestry Clerk or competent official to 
make out the lists, the overseers or 
the Vestry’should appoint paid assis- 
tants. The 13th clause provides that 
in smaller parishes the overseers shall 
be entitled to assistance, the re- 
muneration to be fixed by the revising 
barrister. The 14th clause enacts that 
the registration superintendents shall 
draw the attention of the revising 
barrister to any neglect of the overseers 
with a view toa fine, and shall also call 
the attention of the revising barrister 
to any necessary alteration in the list. 
These are proposals with the object of 
simplifying the machinery of registra- 
tion, and I venture to recommend them 
to the House. They do not upset the 
whole of the present system, and they 
accept the overseers, giving them suffi- 
cient extra assistance wherever it is 
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required, and placing them under the 
supreme direction of a competent 
registration superintendent in every 
electoral area. This is not my own 
measure entirely. I have had the 
assistance of gentlemen whose names 
would be sufficient authority, and I will 
mention the name of my late lamented 
friend Sir John Lambert, whose in- 
timate acquaintance I enjoyed, and 
whose assistance I had in the con- 
struction of this Bill. I hope I 
have laid the proposals of the Bill be- 
fore the House without unnecessary 
verbiage, because this is a practical 
question which ought to be practically 
considered. I will sum up once more 
the main features of the Bill. It 
abolishes the vexatious rate and as- 
sessed taxpaying clause. It reduces 
the qualifying periods from six months 
and twelve months to three months, 
ending on but not including the 25th 
June instead of the 15th July, for 
reasons I have already given. It en- 
ables persons to come on the register 
who have occupied qualifying premises 
of the same or different descriptions in 
the same or different electoral areas 
during the qualifying period. It enables 
a revising barrister to alter a claim 
when there is a proper qualification, 
and thus get rid of numerous technical 
objections. It provides for registra- 
tion superintendents in every county or 
county borough, and enables the over- 
seers to obtain registration assistance, 
when it is required, and arranges for 
the remuneration of assistants to the 
overseers in small parishes. I beg, Sir, 
to move the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Stansfeld.) 


*(1.6.) Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : 
It may be admitted by everyone in this 
House that the Registration Law is 
not in a satisfactory condition, and 
may be beneficially simplified, but the 
Bill as it stands goes much further than 
dealing with the machinery of registra- 
tion, and would require to be greatly 
modified in Committee if read a second 
time. The Bill seems to have been 
drafted with care, and appears to 
be aimed mainly at simplifying the 
present system of registration. Look- 
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ing at the Bill in that sense, I think 
we should be justified in reading it a 
second time, and leaving the details to 
be settled in Committee. It is true 
that the Bill raises the important ques- 
tion of the qualifying period of occupa- 
tion, and I am one of those who think 
that the present period of occupation 
is not too long. It has always been 
the constitutional doctrine in this 
country that the right to vote is not 
merely a personal matter, but a right 
to take part in the representation of 
the particular locality with which the 
voter is connected. It is obvious, 
therefore, that if the qualification of 
residence is reduced, there will be a 
danger of leaving the representation of 
a locality not in the hands of the per- 
manent, but of the temporary residents. 
1 have known several constituencies 
where a temporary influx of residents 
has occurred, and those people may 
come on the register even under the 
existing law. And thus in some 
cases, where the parties are very 
evenly divided, and the majority one 
way or the other is very narrow, 
it may happen even now that the 
permanent voice of a constituency is 
overborne by this influx of voters, who 
are only there carrying out some work 
for a year or two, and then leave the 
neighbourhood never to return. What, 
Task, would happen if every one of these 
men were allowed to go on the register 
after two or three months’ residence ? 
I do not approve of that part of the 
Bill which proposes to shorten the 
period of occupation. But if that be 
left alone, whether it is possible to 
simplify the machinery for bringing a 
voter qualified by residence into posses- 
sion of his vote is another matter, and 
one which I think might be discussed 
in Committee on this Bill. With regard 
to the appointment of superintendent, 
my experience is not sufficient to 
enable me to speak confidently as to its 
probable results. But it is easy to see 
that there would be some difficulty 
where a portion of the Parliamentary 
area is not within a municipal 
boundary. I do not know what position 
the Town Clerk would occupy in such a 
case, as he is to be superintendent in 
the borough. Difficulty might also 
arise in the case of a municipality 
forming part of a County Division. 
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Therefore the machinery for dealing 
with that point would require some 
careful consideration in Committee. I 
would say, therefore, that if the House 
assents to the Second Reading of the 
Bill to-day, it ought to be clearly 
understood that all the provisions of 
the Bill are to be treated as matters 
of detail to be settled in Committee, 
and that the principle of simplifying 
the machinery of registration is the 
only proposition affirmed. 

*(1.12.) Mr. JAMES LOWTHER 
(Kent, Thanet): I cannot arrive at the 
same conclusion as my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Tomlinson) with regard to the action 
which should be taken by the House 
in this matter. I am perfectly well 
aware that in reading the Bill a second 
time the House practically commits 
itself to nothing in regard to the regis- 
tration of the country at the present 
time. Everybody is well aware that 
even if the Bill is carried through 
the Second Reading to-day it has 
no earthly chance of receiving 
the Royal Assent this Session, 
and therefore many hon. Members are 
doubtless more agreeably occupied than 
in taking part in the Debate this after- 
noon. I took the opportunity of comin 
down to record my vote against what i 
think would be an undesirable altera- 
tion of thelaw. I move, Sir, that the 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. The Bill is a Reform Bill 
materially affecting the representation 
of the people, and this is almost the 
first occasion on which a Bill dealing 
with the electoral franchise has been 
urged on the House except on the re- 
sponsibility of a Minister of the Crown. 
The right hon. Gentleman will agree 
that though measures affecting certain 
infinitesimal provisions regarding the 
representation of the people have been 
passed, no Bill so comprehensive as this 
has been seriously considered by the 
House of Commons except on the re- 
sponsibility of a Minister of the Crown, 
and that is one ground on which 
I ask the House to support my 
Amendment. The Bill is framed 
ostensibly on somewhat modest lines, 
and the right hon. Gentleman in his 
explanation carried out the principle 
of moderation ; but what are the objects 
of the Bill? The right hon. Gentleman 
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calmly proposes to repeal a provision 
which has always been attached to the 
occupation franchise in this country— 
that a person should be rated and 
pay the rates levied in respect of the 
qualifying premises. The right hon. 
Gentleman wipes out that very material 
safeguard, and proposes to entitle every 
person to vote, however great his default 
may be in regard to the local burdens, 
the faithful discharge of which has been 
insisted on by Parliament as an 
essential element of the occupation 
qualification. That is a strong order to 
begin with. The right hon. Gentleman 
goes on to alter the period of residen- 
tial qualification. I am not prepared 
to say that some improvements might 
not be made in the existing arrange- 
ments, but I hope the House will not 
accept the invitation to make the 
change now suggested. The principle 
on which the representation of this 
country has beenfalways hitherto based 
is known as the local principle. Many 
other principles have been recommended 
to the House. Mr. John Stuart Mill 
recommended Mr. Hare’s principle, 
which was based upon personal 
representation. By it the individual 
elector, wherever he might reside, was 
to be personally represented, in an 
elaborate manner, as such, without any 
regard to the locality where he might 
reside. There is much to be said in 
favour of that privciple, but this Bill 
proposes to retain the existing local 
principle and to engraft upon it the per- 
sonal principle. Under this hybrid 
system persons might be brought from 
all parts of the country, and thus 
swamp the opinion of the locality with 
which they had only a temporary con- 
nection. So long as our system of 
representation continues to be local we 
ought to have some efficient guarantee 
that the persons on the register are 
bona fide connected with the locality, 
and are not temporary sojourners in the 
district. I also object to the provision 
dealing with successive occupation. 
That has always been understood in a 
strictly local sense, and is limited to 
the same constituency by the existing 
Act. Theright hon. Gentleman proposes 
to enable a person who may be occupy- 
ing premises in Cornwall to claim 
for premises in, say, Northumberland 
after a short occupation; or, in fact, 
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practically without any occupation at all. 
That is a novel proposition which the 
House will do well to be guarded in 
accepting. The right hon. Gentleman 
has dealt very loosely with the question 
of rating. He seems to think that 
failure to meet the honourable require- 
ments involved in the Local Govern- 
ment of this country should not be in- 
sisted on as a necessary qualification 
for a vote. I differ with him entirely 
on that point. There is one grave 
anomaly which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not deait with in his Bill, 
but which, if he undertook to deal 
at all with these questions. he 
might well have taken cognisance 
of —that is, the existing system 
under which rates are compounded for 
by the owners of tenements, who thereby 
obtain some slight modification of their 
local burdens, which I do not think is 
to the interest either of the State or 
the locality. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the owner compounds the rates, 
the persons occupying the premises are 
entitled to vote as if they paid the 
rates. It consequently very frequently 
appears that the so-called ratepayer 
is a person whose only connection 
with the rates is that he has never 
paid any in his life. It is no wonder 
that the rates go up by leaps and 
bounds. The so-called ratepayers who 
vote for the candidates have no in- 
terest in keeping them down. I 
may be told that in the long 
run the occupier pays the bill. 
Nineteen ratepayers, however, out of 
every twenty know perfectly well that 
to whatever extent their zeal may carry 
them in the way of additional burdens, 
thereby raising money in which they 
may in many instances be able to 
participate, in the guise of labourers or 
tradesmen or otherwise, that these 
wdditions to the local rates are a very 
long time in finding their way, if they 
ever do find their way, in the shape of 
added rent back into the pockets of the 
owners of property. Therefore, | 
should have hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have inserted a pro- 
vision in this ambitious Reform Bill of 
his for dealing with what, undoubtedly, 
is @ very great anomaly in our present 
system. But I trust before the right 
hon. Gentleman comes again before 
Parliament with a Reform Bill he 
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will give his serious attention to 
the suggestions which I have ven- 
tured to make. The ratepayer, in 
my judgment, ought to pay his own 
rates. I do not wish to detain the 
House at any length; but I felt it 
my duty to draw attention to what un- 
doubtedly are very grave defects in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Bill. Without 
going into any further detail, I would 
reallv ask the House whether this is a 
Bill which we are justified in passing in 
a platonic manner—a measure which 
there is no single person who has any 
knowledge of the House of Commons 
who is not perfectly aware can never be 
carried practically into legislative effect 
during the present Session of Parlia- 
ment. It may be asked why, under 
these circumstances, go to the trouble 
of opposing this Bill? Why not allow 
this stage to pass, and put down what 
is commonly called a ‘ block-notice,”’ 
and so ensure that we shall never hear 
any more of a scheme which, I am 
bound to say, has been largely treated, 
I will not say with levity, but with an 
absence of interest, as is evidenced by 
the state of the Benches on both sides of 
the House? My reason is this, that I 
think that Parliament is abdicating its 
duty when either of the two Houses 
composing the Imperial Parliament 
gives the smallest assent or endorse- 
ment to principles of which a large 
section, and as I hope a majority, 
of Members decidedly disapprove. 
Therefore, I should hope that the 
House will consider this measure on 
what I consider its demerits, and 
that it will discourage the introduction 
of amateur reform. I use that term in 
no disrespectful sense towards the 
right hon. Gentleman, who to my own 
knowledge has been more practically 
associated with legislation bearing 
upon questions of this nature than 
perhaps any other Member of this 
House. He has had experience as a 
responsible Minister. Should he 
occupy that position again he will be 
entitled to approach the subject with 
the prestige of having had practical 
knowledge and Parliamentary experi- 
ence ; but occupying the irresponsible 
position which he and I both occupy 
at the present time 1 am justified in 
describing this as amateur iegislation, 
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Parliament to a principle which it is not 
seriously intended to carry into effect, 
and to commit Parliament, at the in- 
stance of a private Member, to a 
principle which I trust under these 
circumstances will never be assented 
to—namely, a tinkering of the Registra- 
tion Laws in support of wire-pulling 
party interests, with the view, accord- 
ing to many people, of gaining supposed 
party advantages, though I am not 
myself prepared to say whether one or 
the other party would be affected in a 
party sense by the provisions of 
this Bill. I hope the House will sup- 
port me in moving, as I now do, that 
this Bill be read a second time this 
day six months. 

(1.35.) Mason Genera GOLDS- 
WORTHY (Hammersmith): Mr. 
Speaker—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. and 
gallant Member second the Motion? 

Masor GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY: 
Ido. My reason for intervening in this 
Debate is that I entirely disapprove 
of this Bill; and I will give my 
reasons for disapproving of it. When 
we had our last registration in the 
borough which I represent, I found, 
through the registration agent, than an 
enormous number of bogus claims were 
put forward; so much so that the 
revising barrister sent these claims to 
the Public Prosecutor with a view to 
have some steps taken in the matter. 
What does this Bill propose? It pro- 
poses a three months’ residence as 
sufficient. How can a_personating 
agent do anything at an election when 
men only reside three months in a 
locality ? There have been an immense 
number of men struck off the register 
in my locality, and if it had not been 
for the very able and very capable 
registration agent these men would 
have been upon the register, and had 
there been a General Election, possibly 
voters would have been found who 
would have adopted those names. I 
do not accuse any right hon. or hon. 
Gentlemen whose names are on this 
Bill of having any cognisance of that, 
or that they would themselves lend 
themselves to such a thing. On the 
contrary, there are Liberals in my own 
constituency who repudiate what was 
done. If these tactics have been em- 
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as there was in my constituency, 
of about one thousand six hundred, 
what about those constituencies where 
there is only a majority of cne or two 
hundred? I consider that in the 
Metropolis, at all events, it is necessary 
that the period of residence should be 
more than three months; and I am 
not putting the matter now from a 
party point of view, or from any par- 
ticular point of view. I give my 
strenuous opposition to this Bill. I am 
fully aware, however, that the Registra- 
tion Laws want alteration, but I think 
myself that they should be altered in a 
different direction from what is proposed 
here, and that this Bill would not be 
for the good of this country if it took 
effect. I have great pleasure in second- 
ing the Motion. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” — (Mr. James 
Lowther.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(1.40.) Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Mon- 


trose, &c.): The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Major General Goldsworthy) said 
he would tell us the reason why he 


objected to this Bill. I listened to 
hear what his reason was. The reason 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman put 
forward was that some time recently 
within his constituency certain people, 
improperly professing to be voters, who 
had claimed to have their names entered 
upon the register, were found out, and 
their claims were rejected. In the 
first place that shows, if it shows any- 
thing at all, that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman either must live in a very 
lax constituency, or else that due care 
had not been taken by the proper person 
concerned in that behalf to see that 
those persons did not go on the register. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman could 
not have read this Bill, because if he 
had he would have found that the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the measure 
has specially put in a clause which will 
impose upon the overseers the duty of 
seeing that the lists are protected from 
improper claims of a character such as 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman referred 
to. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Thanet based his objection to 
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this Bill on the fact that it was a Reform 
Bill; and although he got away from 
that objection, and proceeded to con- 
sider some details, he kept reverting to 
it. Afterwards he called it an “ ama- 
teur Reform Bill,” and later on he 
called it a ‘‘ tinkering Reform Bill”; 
but discarding the epithets, it is none 
the worse for being a Reform Bill, and 
it is because it is a Reform Bill 
that we on this side of the House 
support it. Therefore the point is, 
not whether it is a Reform Bill or 
not, but whether there is_ real 
substance in the objections which the 
right hon. Gentleman put forward, and 
put forward with clearness and _ fair- 
ness, to the measure before the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
his first objection was that, by a sweep- 
ing provision in this Bill, the necessity 
for the personal payment of rates, so 
far as it is a qualification for a voter, 
would be entirely swept away. Let 
us see if that be a just measure of 
reform or not. What was the reason 
for requiring personal payment of 
rates? Was it to ensure the collection 
of the rates ; was it that the payment 
of rates was evidence of good citizen- 
ship? Or, rather, was it not this, 
that in 1832, when Parliament was 
passing the Reform Bill of that year, 
and was casting about how to find the 
best evidence of who was a householder 
rated at £10 a year, the fact that a man 
had not only been rated at £10 a year, 
but paid the rates at £10 a year, was 
taken as evidence, and the best evidence 
to hand, of proving that he was a £10 
ratepaying householder? I submit that 
that was the real reason why this. 
provision for the payment of rates was 
introduced into the law. I may 
remind the House that when that 
Reform Bill was before Parliament 
some Amendment having been moved 
in connection with this matter, Lord 
John Russell, who was in charge of the 
Bill in this House on the 3rd of 
February, 1832, as may be seen from 
Hansard, used these words— 


“The Amendment could not be aecepted, 
because it was not in accordance with the 
object of the Bill, which was not to encourage 
the payment of rates, but to enable £10 house- 
holders to enjoy the right of voting for a 
Member of Parliament.” 


But we have advanced long strides 
since then. We have done away with 
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the £10 occupation franchise—we have 
got household suffrage; and it is no 
longer necessary to find out whether a 
man is rated at £10 and pays rates at 
£10, or whether he is rated at £6 and 
pays rates on that valuation. There- 
fore I say that the time has come now 
for sweeping away such requirements 
as that. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: There is 
a provision for personal payment in 
the Reform Bill of 1867. 

*Mr. SHIRESS WILL: I was going 
to deal with 1867 later on; but as the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred 
to it, I will deal with it now. I 
suppose what the right hon. Gentle- 
man alludes to is this. In 1867 there 
was a Reform Bill before Parliament. 
At that time a practice prevailed 
whereby the owners compounded with 
the overseers and paid the rates for 
their tenants, and in consideration of 
their paying them, and thereby saving 
some trouble to the overseers in the 
collection of the rates, a small reduction 
was made to them. [I suppose the 


right hon. Gentleman desires to call 


my attention to this—that by the 
Reform Bill of 1867, I think it was by 
Section seven, Parliament put an end 
deliberately to that system, and 
required that in future the rates 
should be paid by the tenants, pro- 
viding also that in future, if the owner 
had agreed to pay the tenant’s rates, the 
tenant should be enabled to deduct the 
amount. But what happened? Only 
two years elapsed when Parliament 
repented of its purpose, and deliberately 
undid that which it did in 1867. I 
had not the pleasure of hearing the 
right hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Stansfeld) 
opening, and therefore I do not know 
that he referred to the fact that by the 
Poor Law Act of 1869 there was, as I 
say, a deliberate giving up by Parlia- 
ment of the principle which it stood 
out for in 1867. Since then no 
attempt has been made to make 
personal payment of rates by tenants 
a necessary qualification. Further- 
more, why should payment of rates, as 
a condition of qualification, be imposed 
on a man any more than payment of 
his other debts? Why not his gas and 
water rates, why not his tailor’s bill, 
and his tradesmen’s bills generally ? But 
there is another feature which the 
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right hon. Gentleman did not deal 
with, and it is this: you get dis- 
qualified if you do not pay your poor 
rates at a particular date. You do 
not escape the payment altogether, 
you have to pay; the law is strong 
enough to make you, and you will 
have to do it in the end. Many a 
working man may find it hard to 
provide the money to pay the rates at 
a particular date, and if he does 
not pay he becomes disqualified. 
He becomes disqualified, but he has to 
pay allthesame. Therefore, I think it 
is high time that this disqualification 
should be removed. The next objec- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was 
that the Bill swept away the twelve 
months’ residence. What is the pre- 
sent grievance, and on whom does it 
operate? It is that while, on the one 
hand, the law says that twelve months’ 
occupation should be necessary, in point 
of practice much more than twelve: 
months’ occupation is necessary. 
It means sometimes two years, and 
sometimes as much as two years 
and a half. But there is another 
objection to the present law, and 
that is the case of the removals. 
The hardship of removal does not fall 
largely on the rich, who do not often 
change their residence. Some may 
carry on their business at one place 
and have their residence at another. 
Such people do not often have to 
remove. It is when you come to 
the working classes, who have to 
follow the tide of industry from one 
place to another, that the hardship of 
twelve months’ occupation most harshly 
operates. I would suggest this ques- 
tion to the House—Why, when a man 
who is a voter in a particular district, 
say the City of London, removes, 
owing to the exigencies of business, to 
another place, say Liverpool, should he 
forfeit his interest in the Imperial 
Parliament and his right to vote on 
Imperial questions? I grant there is 
a distinction between municipal and 
Imperial affairs, and it is right that 
when a man ceases to reside in a place 
he should, at the end of his year of 
registration, cease to have any interest 
in its affairs; but does the same 
rule apply with regard to Imperial 
matters? Does a man cease to have 
a stake in the country, or is his interest 
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in keeping down taxation, in retrench- 
ment, in reform, diminished when he 
removes from one town to another? 
Surely this has only to be stated for it 
to be manifest that such a man does not 
lose his interest ; and why, therefore, 
should you penalise him because he 
has to move? It would be much 
better und much fairer in Im- 
perial matters that when a man 
removes from one_ electoral area 
to another he should be allowed to 
carry with him his interest in, and vote 
for, the Imperial Parliament, just as he 
now carries with him his personal 
character, his household goods, and all 
else that ishis. I am afraid we cannot 
expect that this will come in the imme- 
diate future, because it is said with 
some authority that some period of 
residence must be necessary, and I 
grant that this is desirable. It is sug- 
gested that if you have not some such 
period as three months, then at election 
times wire-pullers and persons with im- 
proper motives might have an induce- 
ment to bring down to some locality 
immediately before an election a 
number of persons, by perhaps starting 
some industry, and thus preventing 
the opinion of the constituency being 
fairly expressed. Possibly these fears 
are remote, but in dealing with this 
privilege there should be some reason- 
able protection, and I think the right 
hon. Gentleman has done wisely in put- 
ting in a period of three months. Then 
what sound objection can there be to the 
proposal of successive occupation? At 
present if you move about in the same 
electoral areas your periods of residence 
count, but seeing that we are not deal- 
ing with municipal but with Imperial 
matters, and that a man’s interest in 
these does not cease on removal, it is 
right to apply the same principle which 
you apply now to successive occupa- 
tions in the same electoral area to 
successive occupations in different parts 
of the country, and the period of three 
months will be some protection. 

(2.0.) Mason Generat GOLDS- 
WORTHY: By the indulgence of the 
House may I explain that what I was 
referring to in my speech was not indi- 
viduals coming forward and claiming 
votes to which they were not entitled, 
but false claims put forward by an agent. 
That agent put forward a large number 
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of these false claims, and it was that fact 
which was the special reason for the 
observation I made. I could not 
imagine that any right hon. or hon. 
Gentleman opposite had any desire to 
encourage such a procedure. 

*(2.19.) Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE 
(Finsbury, Holborn): The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who last spoke on 
the other side of the House fairly 
enough admitted that this Bill is not 
merely a Registration Bill, but that it 
is a Reform Bill. As he said, he and 
those who act with him are not 
ashamed of the word “reform.” 
‘“‘ Reform,” no doubt, is a very taking 
and a very popular word; but, at the 
same time, it has been associated with 
so many doubtful measures and 
suspicious proposals, that we on this 
side of the House are inclined to 
look with some suspicion on measures 
that are called Reform measures. It is 
well, however, to remember that this 
Bill strikes directly at the rating 
qualification. The hon. and learned 
Member went back into history so far 
as 1832, and he said that the rating 
qualification was then adopted simply in 
order to fix the limit of the £10 rental. 
But if he had been logical, I think he 
would have gone a little farther and 
said why the limit of £10 rental 
was fixed. He must know that 
in the open boroughs, prior to 1832, 
every householder had a vote quite 
irrespective of the amount of his rent 
and the rate which he paid. The £10 
limit was fixed because it was con- 
sidered by those who passed the Reform 
Bill of 1832 that the persons who paid 
no rates were not fit tobe entrusted with 
the franchise—they called them pot- 
wollopers. Therefore they adopted a 
£10 limit,and said, ‘‘ We will disfranchise 
those who have not a house rated at 
£10,” who they considered were quite 
unworthy of exercising the franchise. 
I do not know whether they were right 
or whether they were wrong. I only 
know that from that time to this in all 
the measures of Reform that have been 
passed the rating qualification has been 
recognised. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us that he got the clause in the 
present Bill from the measure pro- 
posed by Lord John Russell in 1864, but 
Lord John Russell’s proposals were all 
unfortunate and ill-omened. The rating 
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qualification has remained an integral 
part of our system. It is true, as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who last 
spoke observed, that the personal pay- 
ment of rates is not insisted upon. 
person who occupies a house and pays 
the rates through the landlord is not 
disqualified or disfranchised. But it 
is altogether a novel principle to 
enfranchise those who pay no rates. 
It may be that the time has come 
when we should make some great 
alteration in the system of qualification 
for the franchise; but no such measure 
has ever been adopted unless it 
has been proposed .by a responsible 
Minister. Then, as to the question of 
qualification in regard to the electoral 
area, it is proposed that anyone who 
resides in a particular constituency 
for three months sha!l be entitled to a 
vote. 

Mr. STANSFELD: Three months 
from a particular date. 

*Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE: It 
may be that the persons have no 
connection whatever, beyond occupa- 
tion, with the district. The system of 


electoral areas may be altogether wrong, 
but it is a system we have hitherto 


acted upon. I know that great men 
like John Stuart Mill and Mr. Hare 
propounded an elaborate scheme in 
which they disregarded the electoral 
area’ altogether; but, so long as 
the principle of the electoral area 
is continued, so long must the 
person voting in that area have 
some substantial connection with it. It 
is idle to say that a man should be 
entitled to a vote who has resided only 
three months in it. I am not advo- 
cating a qualification of twelve months— 
that may be too long; but I assert 
that three months is too short. 
I do not agree with the statement 
of the hon. and learned Member 
that those who move most from con- 
stituency to constituency are working 
men. I believe that working men, on 
the whole, reside quite as long in one 
particular district as any other class 

certainly in London. It is the class 
above the working men who form the 
class of political casuals which this 
Bill takes under its special patronage. 
It seems to me that the man who is 
settled in the district in which he lives, 
who does not wander from place to 
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place, is the most likely to act in the 
interests not only of that district, but 
of the country generally. Now, I have 
listened attentively to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman who brought 
in this Bill, but I could not quite gather 
the exact complaints he makes against 
the present system. So far as I could 
understand, the only officers of whom 
he makes complaint are the overseers, 
and they are the very persons with 
whose functions he does not propose to 
interfere. No complaint was made 
against the way in which the revising 
barrister has acted ; he is a person 
having no political bias, who comes in 
contact with the overseers and decides 
questions of law. Then what is the 
great improvement which is to be made 
in the present machinery? I am 
always suspicious when a Reform Bill 
isintroduced from the opposite Benches, 
because I know what it will amount to. 
It means that there is to be an 
army of Inspectors created to be paid 
out of the rates. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman really think that a proposal 
of that kind is one that deserves the 
consideration of this House or of any 
part cf it? 

Mr. STANSFELD: I do not pro- 
pose to appoint any Inspectors. 

*Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE: Not 
by name. I made a mistake in the 
word, 

Mr. 
dents. 

*Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE : It 
matters little what they are calied. 
They are to be appointed by the County 
Council and to be paid out of the rates. 
But the overseers, of whom such com- 
plaint has been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, are to be entrusted with 
additional duties. They are to take 
the lodgers’ list of voters for the last 
year.and pay domiciliary visits in order 
to prepare the list for the new year. 
Fancy the overseers, who, we are told, 
have hardly sufficient intelligence to 
discharge their present duties, being 
entrusted with this delicate task of 
discovering in this way how many of 
these people are entitled to be on the 
list for the next year! Will it be at all 
practicable? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said this was a simple Bill; but, 
having done my best to understand it, 
I venture to say a more complicated 
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measure was never proposed in this 
House. What is the meaning of all this 
machinery? It is to save the voters 
trouble. If it means that a voter 
should be put on the list without 
having to fight for his claim, I agree; 
but if it means that he should not have 
the trouble of making a claim, signing 
his name, and handing in the paper, 
then I do not agree. If the vote is 
worth having, I do not understand why 
a man should be relieved of that small 
degree of trouble. In many consti- 
tuencies we know that a great number 
of the claims sent in are not signed by 
the persons who are purported to have 
signed, and that is one reason why 
something more than three months’ 
occupation should be considered neces- 
sary. If a man has only lived in a 
place for three months it is difficult 
to identify him or to learn any- 
thing about him, but if he has 
resided there twelve months you can 
generally procure information. In 
allowing persons to claim for others 
there will be this disadvantage—that 
the possessor of the vote being indebted 
to others for his vote will be inclined to 
exercise the franchise at their dictation. 
Therefore, I object to this Bill, because 
it strikes at the root of our present 
system. It may be right or wrong to 
do without rating qualification, but 
such a fundamental alteration should 
only be made by a responsible Minister. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
The latter part of the hon. Member’s 
remarks have been devoted to the dan- 
ger of allowing one person to claim for 
another the right to vote. That prac- 
tice is universally engaged in by agents, 
but it is one that I have always 
opposed, and one I understand the Bill 
aims at removing. Party registration 
agents are nothing more or less than 
election agents in disguise, and they 
are the people who are rendering the 
Corrupt Practices Act a dead letter and 
utterly inefficient. I should like to 
turn to some of the remarks made by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Thanet (Mr. James Lowther), and also 
to the observations of the hon. and 
learned Member opposite, because it 
seems to me that they dwelt too much 
on the details of this and previous 
Reform Bills. The three main princi- 
ples embodied in this Bill are, to limit 
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the qualifying period of the voter to 
the reasonable period always intended ; 
to simplifying the mode of transferring 
a voter from one register to another 
after change of residence; and the 
third is to appoint an official super- 
intendent in the different districts. 
These are the three leading principles 
of the Bill, and those who approve of 
them are, I maintain, bound to vote 
for the Second Reading of this Bill if 
it goes to a Division. I maintain that 
the present nominal qualification of 
twelve months practically means 
eighteen months, and in some cases 
two or even three years. What is de- 
sired by the Biil is to limit the period 
before a man can be put on the register 
to three months, and then it must be 
remembered that there is another three 
months before the register comes into 
force. I cannot bind myself to the 
actual dates fixed in the Bill, because 
I can see instances where the 25th 
June would be utterly useless, seeing 
that in agricultural districts the change 
of residence is on Lady Day. Those 
matters of detail can, however, be 
better dealt with at another stage. 
The real question isthe principle. Are 
we satisfied that a man should have to 
reside in one place twelve months be- 
fore he can have his name placed on 
the register, and have to wait a further 
period before he can use his vote? I 
venture to say that such conditions 
were never intended. The intention of 
Parliament was that a residence of 
twelve months should constitute quali- 
fication, and that there should be no 
subsequent delay before the franchise 
could be exercised. As to successive 
occupation, I would ask whether it is 
not positively absurd that a farm 
labourer or shepherd who changes his 
place on Lady Day from one farm to 
another in the same division should be 
entitled to successive occupation quali- 
fication, whereas if he moves out of the 
division he should be compelled to wait 
a year and a half before he can have a 
vote. The very fact that he has been 
qualified to vote is evidence that there 
is nothing against his vote, and the 
mere fact of a man living in another 
house does not in the slightest 
degree alter his fitness or diminish his 
right. That is an alteration which 
ought, in the interests of many at 
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present injured, to be effected. Then, 
as to the mode of carrying out the 
transfer, the Bill proposes an official 
who would act not in the interests of a 
party, but inthe interests of the country 
and in the interests of the thorough 
carrying out of the Act. I should like 
to point out that official registration is 
to a certain extent known in boroughs, 
and that we have very few of those 
disputes which occur in the counties, 
where the registration agent appears to 
think that his duty is to remove names 
from the register rather than to put 
them on. What we desire is that 
names should be placed on the register 
and not erased. In the boroughs the 
agents have learned wisdom ; they have 
the assistance of the overseer of the 
poor, and with his aid the lists are 
generally fairly well made out. In my 
own borough I do not believe that last 
year there were half-a-dozen objections 
made on either side. But in the 
counties half-a-day is occupied in hear- 
ing objections, and in regard to this 
state of things I think the blame is 
evenly divided between the two Parties. 


I cordially support the three main 


principles of the Bill. There is, how- 
ever, this great danger, and it is one we 
should have to look to—that where the 
residence has been short there is 
liability to personation at the poll. 
There is no reason why the limit should 
not be extended even under this Bill, 
although when we recollect that there 
must be three months’ residence before 
a@ man can claim, and three months 
afterwards before he can possibly have 
the vote, the danger of personation will 
not, perhaps, be acute. I myself should 
be glad to hear any objection on that 
point, as the danger is one that should 
be carefully guarded against in the in- 
terests of all parties. Having supported 
the principles of this Bill last year, 
and believing that they ought to be 
carried into effect, I now give my hearty 
support to the measure. 

*Mr. CHARLES PARKER (Perth) : 
One of the reasons weighing most 
strongly with me in favour of some of 
the changes proposed by this Bill is 
that at present we practically have not 
under our Franchise Act what in theory 
we profess to have. Much is said of 
the predominance of the working 
man, but in practice his voting power 
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is much restricted by long periods 
of qualification, and the rating and 
other conditions. Now this ought 
not to be a party question. It does 
not follow that because the 
voters are working men they will all be 
found on one side. That is an exploded 
fallacy of olden days. Surely it would 
be a wiser thing to amend the franchise, 
as is proposed by this Bill, and make it 
correspond with what it professes to be, 
than to leave it in the present unsatis- 
factory condition. We were told in 
former days that in some countries the 
Constitution was despotism tempered 
with assassination, and I may say that 
here we have democracy tempered by 
registration. Our registration system 
is such as to limit democracy in a way 
that I do not believe was deliberately 
intended by Parliament. On the same 
principle as I object to promising 
private soldiers in the Army a shilling 
a day, and then defrauding them of that 
shilling by unforeseen deductions, so I 
object to telling workmen that they are 
voters, and then leaving them to find 
out that, by the ordinary and regular 
working of our registration system, 
their names are omitted from the 
register. Reference has been made by 
hon. Members opposite to difficulties 
that might arise by the proposed 
limitation of time for qualifying a man 
to vote. They spoke as if by this Bill 
three months would be the usual 
qualifying period, but that is not 
correct. Under this Bill a man will 
have to reside three months in a place 
before a certain day in the year in order 
to make his claim. Another three 
months at least will elapse before the 
new register can be complete, and there 
will almost always be a further lapse 
of time between the completion of the 
register and the exercise of the 
franchise at an election. It will, there- 
fore, be seen that, instead of three 
months, the minimum of time qualify- 
ing a man to vote will be six months. 
I agree with my right hon. Friend as 
to a danger in Clause 9, which pro- 
vides that a person who has occupied 
successively qualifying premises in 
different electoral areas is to be per- 
mitted to vote in the electoral area in 
which the premises last occupied by 
him for however short a time are 
situate. That seems a weak point in the 
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Bill, and I can conceive that some of 
those gentlemen whose occupation as 
registration agents is to be taken from 
them might find a field for their activity 
in persuading voters—whenever it may 
be desirable—to transfer themselves to 
a different electoral area. I believe 
that in the United States of America 
tricks of that kind have been often 
played ; but this is a matter that can 
be considered very well in Committee. 
It has been said that it will be quite 
impossible for us to consider this Bill 
in Committee this Session, and there- 
fore why commit ourselves to the prin- 
ciple? Now, the principle of this Bill 
has been for a considerable time under 
discussion. Reforms in registration 
were promised by one Party in 1885, 
but nothing has been done. It appears 
to me that the time has now come when 
both political Parties should make up 
their minds on the principle of this Bill, 
even if there should not be time to pass 
it into law. I regret to find that by 
Clause 2 this Bill does not extend to 
Scotland, because I am sure it would 
be welcomed in that country, and is 
required as much there as it is in Eng- 
land. My hon. Friend the Member for 
the Montrose Burghs (Mr. Shiress 
Will), who made an admirable and 
lucid speech in support of this Bill, 
sat down without remarking that on 
the Paper for to-day appears a Bill 
brought in by himself—the Registra- 
tion of Voters (Scotland) Bill. I ask 
that whatever is agreed to be done 
to-day as regards England may be done 
also for Scotland, either by introducing 
the necessary clauses into this Bill, or 
by allowing to run with it the Bill to 
which I have referred. 

(2.58.) Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, 
Brigg) : I do not propose to occupy the 
time of the House at any length, 
because I am anxious to hear what the 
Government have to say on this ques- 
tion. It matters very little in the pre- 
sent state of Business what may be the 
opinions of private Members with re- 
gard to this Bill; but if the Govern- 
ment will take it up there is not the 
slightest reason why it should not be 
carried through this Session. We have 
plenty of time before us. We are 
now only in May, and we have 
June, July, August, and a good 
piece of September before us 
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with nothing else to do except consider 
the Local Government Bill for Ireland. 
Now, I want to say one word with 
regard to the observations and argu. 
ments of the hon. and learned Member 
for Holborn (Mr. Gainsford Bruce). 
To say that if a man wants a vote he 
should go and get it is simple nonsense. 
In the first place, a vote is not given to 
him as a prize; it involves a duty as 
well as aright. In the second place, 
hundreds and thousands of working men 
are prevented from going and claiming 
their votes because they have no time 
in which to do so. It is all very well 
for some of us who have but little to 
do to go and claim our votes; but I 
say it is simply cruel to turn round and 
say to a working man, ‘‘ Why have you 
not got your vote?” when a half-day 
or day off means so much less bread 
for his wife and children, who, under 
ordinary circumstances, do not get too 
much. If,on the other hand, it is said 
he should claim it through someone 
else, then you have all those difficulties 
to which reference has already been 
made. There are three alternatives in 
this matter. A man may claim the 
vote for himself, but he has not the 
time; he may claim it by a person 
whom he chooses, but there are objec- 
tions to that ; or, as the third alterna- 
tive, he may claim it by a recognised 
officer, and that is the suggestion of 
this Bill. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Holborn has told us that there 
is the danger of personation connected 
with the system proposed by this Bill, 
and that the register would be inaccu- 
rate and incomplete. I should like to 
remind him of the state of things which 
existed in the very borough he repre- 
sents at the time he secured his seat. 
I had the good fortune to be engaged 
in that election, and my colleagues and 
myself found upon the register made up 
so carefully—of course, under the ad- 
mirable system that now exists—ladies 
and Members of Parliament and persons 
who had been dead for years. Well, 
I have that much faith in my country- 
men that I believe whatever may be 
their political bias, if you once impose 
upon them a judicial and official duty, 
they will discharge it in a spirit of fair- 
ness ; and, therefore, if we had these 
officials to make up the registers we 
should not have to deplore the shock- 
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ing state of things which now prevails. 
Now, Sir, only one word more, and 
then I do hope the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General (Sir 
E. Clarke) will give us some irforma- 
tio as to the view taken by the 
Government on this matter. I must 
confess that I do not agree with what 
has been said about the 9th clause. It 
was suggested a few moments ago by 
the last speaker that there was a dan- 
ger of voters transferring themselves to 
another Division on the very eve of an 
election. 

An hon. MemBer: No; on the eve 
of a registration. 

Mr. WADDY: Well, if it took place 
on the eve of a registration no harm 
would be done; but on the eve of an 
election were the words used. If any- 
thing like wholesale swamping were to 
take place on the eve of an election, it 
would be very objectionable indeed ; 
but I do not see how there can be the 
slightest objection to the transfer of a 
heap of people from one Division to 
another on the eve of a registration, 
because if they claim for one Division 
They 


they will come off the other. 
cannot be on both registers. 


Mr. 
not ? 

Mr. WADDY: Because they could 
not be occupiers in both Divisions. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I do not 
see it. 

Mr. WADDY : Then I am astonished 
that the penetration of the right hon. 
Gentleman, to which we are all accus- 
tomed, fails him for once. I do not see 
why a man should not change from one 
place to another on the eve of a regis- 
tration if he pleases. It is exactly 
what was done under the sanction of 
the great Constitutional Party in Liver- 
pool not very long ago, when three 
hundred voters were transferred from 
one Division to another. I venture to 
think that the difficulty is one which 
could be got rid of, if it existed, in the 
simplest way, but it does not in reality 
exist. Ido hope that the broad prin- 
ciple of this Bill of enfranchisement 
as against disfranchisement will be ac- 
cepted by the House, and that all those 
who desire to see the population of the 
country exercising their votes as 
far as possible will vote for the 
Second Reading of this measure. 


JAMES LOWTHER: Why 
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*(3.10.) Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, 
N.): It has been insinuated from 
the other side that we oppose the 


and Registration Bill. 


i Second Reading of this Bill with the 


object, if possible, of keeping down the 
working class vote. I venture to dis- 
claim any such intention. As a 
matter of fact, many of us who sit on 
this side of the House depend for our 
seats on that vote. We have as much 
confidence in the working classes as 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, and we are just as anxious 
as they are that this class should give 
their-opinions clearly and truly in every 
election. We find from experience that 
as the working classes move steadily 
towards the big towns, and as the 
spread of education becomes greater 
day by day, they more and more 
gravitate towards us, and we have, 
therefore, not the slightest wish to keep 
down the working class vote. It has 
been said that there is a particular 
principle involved in this Bill, but I 
think there need be very little dis- 
cussion about that. The question is 
really one of machinery. It is 
whether the machinery proposed by 
the Bill is suitable to give effect to the 
objects which most of us on this side 
of the House desire in common with 
hon. Gentlemen on the otherside? We 
feel it is important that at every election 
we should have as far as possible what 
is the true voice of the country. It 
seems to me that three questions are 
involved in this Bill: What shall be 
the qualification of the voter? I think 
the word is not used now in the sense 
in which it was used in the olden 
time. One hon. Member spoke as if 
residence for acertain time in itself, with 
regard to the local interests it creates, 
ought to be held to be a necessary 
qualification. I venture to dissent from 
that view. The object of having a 
residential qualification is simply and 
solely for business purposes. The 
practical question in putting a 
man on the register is to see that 
personation and offences of that 
kind shall be rendered impossible. 
What I should like to see accom- 
plished, if it were possible, is to have 
the register made out up to the morn- 
ing of the election, so that every man 
who is entitled could give his vote. 
That is an ideal which I suppose we 
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are all agreed upon, but of course it is 
not practicable. Thereare the questions 
of preparing and getting out the regis- 
ter and providing against personation, 
and for these matters some time must 
necessarily be allowed. We know 
that we are engaged on what is only 
an academic Debate; and we also know 
that if the Government had had time 
they would have liked to take up this 
matter and thoroughly thrash out the 
question of what is the best machinery 
for the purpose. But there are, we know, 
many more important matters than 
this to be dealt with. For instance, 
the question of the illiterate voter, 
upon which the House gave a decided 
expression of opinion the other day, is 
very much more. important than this. 
The second point is, Where shall a man 
vote ? That is a question of convenience, 
and is not, after all, a question of 
residential qualification. Suppose a 
man moves from one place to another 
he can only vote for the place where he 
is on the register. No doubt that is a 
matter of grave importance to the out- 
voters, and it isalso, sometimes, aground 
of temptation to candidates. In a 
recent election I had a letter from a man 
who had left the Division but was still 
on the register and was entitled to vote, 
but it would put him,he said, to consider- 
able expense to come to the poll and give 
his vote because of the distance he lived 
away. Ofcourse I could not help him, 
and I rather suspect that that letter came 
from a Radical who wanted to trap me ; 
and while he received, I hope, my 
sympathy, he did not get his cash. 
But, of course, this is a question of 
convenience, and I think that it 
is desirable that a man’s voting power 
should be transferred as quickly as 
possible from the place where the man 
lived to the place where he lives. The 
third question is, Who shall put him 
on the register? On this point I sym- 
pathise to a large extent with what has 
been said on the other side ; for though 
I have never had any difficulty myself 
about being put on the register, I know 
that the working man must either look 
very sharply after the matter himself 
or have it very sharply looked after for 
him, or he is in danger of having his 
name omitted. I shall not, however, 
commit myself to the machinery for 
the purpose provided in the Bill with- 


Mr. Bousfield 
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out further consideration. But looking 
at the Bill as expressing the principle 
that as far as possible it is desirable to 
make the true voice of the constituencies 
heard, I shall support the Second Read- 
ing, without, however, in any way com- 
mitting myself as to the details by 
which that principle is to be secured. 
*(3.20.) Mr. EDWARD HOLDEN 
(Walsall) : As one who has recently 
come from the electors, I may 
say that there is no greater griev- 
ance amongst the electors than 
the way the registers are prepared. 
In the election to which I refer the 
opinion was expressed over and over 
again that great alterations were neces- 
sary in the Registration Laws, and 
nothing drew the cheers sooner from 
the large meetings which were held 
than the statement that it should be as 
easy to get on the register as on the 
rate-book. The Home Secretary is 
about to go to Birmingham, and if he 
will say the same thing to the people 
there I think he will find that the Town 
Hall will ring with cheers. He knows 
well that he dare not oppose this Bill 
in his own constituency. I should 
be very glad if the Government would 
oppose this Bill; but I am afraid 
they are too cute to take up that posi- 
tion at this time. This is a very good 
Bill, and I hope the promoters will be 
able to get it through Committee. I 
have been behind the scenes in regis- 
tration matters for about thirty 
years, and I believe there is nothing 
more corrupt or unjust than the 
present system. It not infrequently 
happens that where it does not suit 
either party to put a man on the 
register, he is kept off for years. The 
registration agents go round and ask 
people what politics they profess, and 
if they happen to profess the same 
politics asthe agent he puts them on the 
register, and if they do not he conceals 
his own politics and leads the men to 
believe that he will get them put on, 
but takes no further action, and thus, 
in many cases, succeeds in deceiving 
and thereby keeping qualified persons 
off the register. Not only is that the 
case, but sometimes you find a man on 
the register one year, and the next, 
though his qualification has not been 
altered and his rates duly paid, he is 
off. I do not say that one party is any 
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worse in this matter than the other. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Stansfeld) will take the Bili to a 
Division, and cast the responsibility of 
rejecting the measure on those who 
yote against it. We do not care 
whether the Government oppose the 
Bill or not, and I am sure it will make 
a popular appeal at the next Election to 
that large class upon whom at pre- 
sent the Registration Laws press so 
heavily. Respecting the illiterate vote 
that we have heard so much about, the 
electors are quite indifferent how that 
question is settled. 


(3.23.) Mr. TIMOTHY SULLIVAN 
(Dublin, College Green) : This is 
eminently a Bill to be dealt with in the 
Committee stage, and I am pleased to 
notice that, so far as the principle is 
concerned, there is an almost entire 
agreement on both sides of the House. 
At present the Registration Laws are a 
temptation and an encouragement to 
fraud, and that system is thoroughly un- 
sound and rotten from top to bottom. 
The registers are stuffed by energetic 
agents unless those agents are watched 
and checked by equally energetic agents 
-on the other side. The hon. Member 
for Hammersmith (Major General 
Goldsworthy) said that a short time 
ago an attempt to put on the register in 
his constituency a considerable number 
of fraudulent votes was only frustrated 
bythe watchfulnessand energetic action 
of a very capable election agent. But 
there are not capable election agents in 
ali the constituencies. It is not every 
Member of Parliament who can afford 
to engage and maintain a very com- 
petent election agent, and the result is 
that the registers are stuffed and frauds 
arecommitted on the electors. I cannot 
see what interestany Party can have in 
wishing to continue a fraudulent system 
which is a temptation and an en- 
couragement to dishonesty, and must 
be demoralising to all who are con- 
cerned in the working of it. I say it is 
absurd, and ridiculous, and scandalous 
to see the way in which questions are 
fought out at the Registration Sessions by 
the agents of the opposing parties with 
the object of stuffing or depleting the 
register as their wishes may incline. 
It should be the business of some 
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public officer responsible to the State 
to do this work, and to do it satisfac- 
torily. I am perfectly convinced that 
it would work satisfactorily, and would be 
approved of by Members of all shades 
of political opinion, and by the 
country at large. That being so, I fail 
to see why there should be any division 
of opinion on the Second Reading of the 
measure which is now before the House, 
and the details can be talked about in 
Committee. We have been told that 
this Bill will not get into Committee ; 
but that is no reason why we should 
not take the Second Reading, because 
we have heard of other measures— 
big measures — which have passed 
the Second Reading, but which will 
not get into Committee. As there 
seems to be a universal and unanimous 
opinion in favour of this Bill, I hope 
the Second Reading will be pressed, and 
then it can take its chance of getting 
into Committee. 

*(3.28.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): There is no doubt that the 
present system of registration is not 
everything that one could desire, and 
there is a great deal of room for im- 
provement in many particulars. Many 
details are involved in this Bill with 
respect to which I should not object to 
reasonable alterations ; but this Billis a 
very large and formidable one, having 
some very sweeping consequences, and, 
therefore, requires to be looked at from 
every standpoint. There are, to my 
mind, three leading features in this Bill: 
First, it would alter very materially the 
qualification of the voter. That is a 
very sweeping alteration ; and though 
there is possibly much that may be 
said both for and against the proposi- 
tion, still, that is a very large reform, 
which would very materially alter the 
register. The second question is the 
proposal to very much shorten the 
period of qualification. The hon. 
Gentleman behind me (Mr. Bousfield 
said that, theoretically, the idea shoul 
be to make up the register to the very 
morning of the election. When we 
live in another world that may be the 
system of election, but under our im- 
perfect conditions that could not be 
carried out. It is all very well to have 
a high ideal and a noble aim, but we 
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must look at this rough world as we 
find it, and I say that a period of three 
months does not give sufficient time to 
prepare the registers, There is a lot of 
work to be done in their preparation, 
and in my view a _ measure 
which only allows three months 
is so far impracticable that it need 
not be entertained by the House. 
Then comes what I suppose is really 
the main point of the Bill—the regis- 
tration officer. The theory, as I under- 
stand it, is that we should do away with 
private registration agents, and have an 
official registration agent, who would do 
his duty impartially. Looking through 
the clauses [ turn to London, in which 
I am largely interested, as I represent a 
division of that city. I find that the 
registration officer for London is to be 
appointed by the London County Coun- 
cil. The London County Council is a 

litical body, and yet that political 
Ga is to appoint my registration 
agent. I should look with grave sus- 
picion and objection on such an appoint- 
ment as that, for I should strongly ob- 
ject to my agent being appointed by 
a party whose politics were opposed 
to my own. That is not a fair way of 
appointing registration agents. But if 
the measure were carried into law, 
would it really do away with private 
registration agents? It is proposed to 
appoint an official agent, but will it be 
maintained that both parties are to be 
content with that agent? Suppose he 
is partial and acts improperly, which 
is conceivable, to one side or the 
other, we should want an agent to 
look after him. I believe at present 
it is the duty of somebody to put 
voters on the list, and we only em- 
ploy agents to see that somebody 
does his duty. It is said these 
agents often put on the names of those 
who have no right to vote, but I 
am sure that is not done to any great 
extent. If an official agent were 
appointed, I should insist on having 
an agent to look after my interests, 
especially if he were appointed by a 
political body diametrically opposed to 
me in politics and doing all it can to 
oust me from my present constituency. 
There is no penalty provided in the 
Bill for neglect of duty on the part of 
the official. If he is corrupt or leaves 
Mr. Bartley 
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a large number of names off the list, 
there are no means of bringing him to 
book, and an election might take place 


on an imperfect or unfair register. I do. 


not agree that the ideal registration 
system is such as that proposed by the 
hon. Member behind me. All these 
measures are necessary because people 
do not do their own duty. It should be 
the duty of everybody to put himself 
on the list. Ifthe franchise were felt 
tc be the duty and responsibility that 


it really is, everybody entitled to vote. . 


would demand to have his name put on 
the register. These measures assist 
men to be indolent, and I think we 
should try more to throw the 
responsibility on the individual and 
simplify the machinery to that end, 
instead of appointing another army of 
official agents. I have always felt keenly 
that some reform is necessary in the 
Registration Laws of this country, 
but this measure is so crude and 
drastic, and so sweeping, that I cannot 
support the Second Reading, especially 
as it is admitted, even by its supporters, 
that almost every detail in the Bill 
would have to be altered in Committee. 

(3.37.) Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 
S.): The hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down seems to be under a mis- 
apprehension as to the duties of the 
registration agent under this Bill. He 
is not intended to render unnecessary 
the employment of Party agents, but 
simply to see that the overseers do 
their duty. The hon. Gentleman 
objects to the appointment of the agent 
by the London County Council; but 
does not appear to object to the present 
system by which registration is left in 
the hands of the overseers, who are 
appointed by the Vestries. I do not 
know that Vestries have divested them- 
selves of political feelings any more 
than the County Council. I look upon 
this Bill as one intended to get rid of 
a large number of the harassing and 
absurd technicalities which make the 
franchise at present rather a subject 
of mockery than of serious considera- 
tion. The alteration of the period of 
residence to three months is un- 
doubtedly a reasonable one, and it 
means that a man must be in a con- 
stituency eight or ten months before 
he can vote, because the register made 
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in July does not come into operation 
till November. [It seems to me that 
we are year by year drifting away from 
the principle of locality into recognition 
of the sound principle that the right to 
vote, which involves an Imperial duty, 
is not dependent on local circumstances 
or peculiar to any locality, but is a 
right in every sense Imperial. It there- 
fore seems to me that we should con- 
sider whether we should not cut down 
the qualification to manhood qualifica- 
tion. There is an important clause 
which has been overlooked up to the 
present, Clause 21. At present a per- 
son on the list under any special quali- 
fication loses his vote if he does not 
possess that precise qualification, 
though he may possess half a dozen 
others, and the law of household 
suffrage is in such a condition of con- 
fusion, muddle, and scholastic refine- 
ment that it is in many cases absolutely 
impossible to decide whether a person 
is a householder or a lodger. A 
lodger who, during the qualifying 
period, changes his qualification 
by buying the house in which 
he lives loses his vote for that year. 


That is so absurd and iniquitous that 
it is sufficient in itself to condemn the 


present system. I warn the House 
that what we have to deal with 
now are not merely difficulties of 
registration and technical machinery, 
but difficulties going to the essence and 
root of the franchise, and I regret that it 
is not proposed to take a bold step and 
get rid of these shadowy and absurd 
qualifications, and come down straight- 
forwardly and at once to manhood 
suffrage. It must come sooner or later, 
and all the machinery Bills in the 
world will not avoid the difficulties 
now attaching to the franchise until 
you get rid of the distinctions be- 
tween lodgers, rated occupiers, house- 
holders, and others. There is another 
point in which I think the Bill is 
defective. While it provides that suc- 
cessive occupation of different sets 
of premises may qualify a man, it does 
not provide for cases where accompany- 
ing the change of residence there 
isa change of qualification, as where 
a lodger becomes a householder. This 
is a Bill which does something to 
throw light on the present absurdi- 
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ties of the law of registration, and 
for that reason I think it would be 
well worth consideration in Committee, 
and I, therefore, hope the House will 
pass the Second Reading. 

(3.45.) Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pan- 
cras, E.): I quite acknowledge that 
under the present law there are 
anomalies in registration that might 
be amended and technicalities that 
might be done away with; but, though 
I have not had time to very carefully 
examine the Bill, I think it is too 
drastic for us to be able to consider it 
at all fairly in this Parliament. In the 
first place, it appears to take the elec- 
toral power away from the resident 
population, and to put it as far as pos- 
sible in the hands of the migratory and 
floating population. I think the term 
of three months is too short for qualifi- 
cation. In some London constituencies 
the fluctuations in the population 
amount to twenty-five or thirty per 
cent., and if the period were only three 
months I fear there would be serious 
jerrymandering in London. I look 
upon the proposed appointment of the 
registration superintendent by the 
Lendon County Council with great 
suspicion, as that Council is a political 
body—a fact clearly proved by their 
having appointed their Aldermen en- 
tirely from one political Party. It would 
be the same with the registration agents. 
They would place in every district 
in London an individual who would be 
nothing more than a first-rate election- 
eering agent for their own ends. It is 
desirable to have an official agent in 
the various districts, but I would have 
him appointed by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Midlothian, the Lord Chancellor, 
a Committee of Judges, or by any 
authority in the State than by the 
London County Council. The Bill 
takes away the property qualification, 
and allows people to be on the register 
without paying any rates and taxes. 
It has always been a principle of the Con- 
stitution that representation and taxa- 
tion go together. And I would venture 
to suggest that any alteration of that 
principle should be straightforwardly 
done by a Reform Bill, and not in a 
Bill of this kind. The best system of 
registration would be that under which 
each voter came to claim his vote 
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himself. In New York everybody 
desiring to vote at a coming election 
must, some time before the date of the 
election, go to an office and claim his 
vote. I cannot see why that system 
should not be applied in the United 
Kingdom. If the superintendent had 
to investigate lodger claims he would 
have in his hands a vast amount of 
patronage in the appointment of a large 
number of individuals of the same 
political faith as himself, who would go 
round the districts, not so much to trace 
the lodgers as to induce the voters to 
vote for the Party to which he belonged. 
I look upon this Bill as one which 
ought to be regarded with very great 
suspicion. No doubt the time is nearly 
ripe when this question of registration 
should be dealt with by a well-con- 
sidered Registration Bill. Iam _ pre- 
pared to give my support to a Bill of 
that kind, which will alter our present 
system of registration without altering 
it in the way proposed by this Bill. 
*(3.51.) Mr. FRANCIS STEVEN- 
SON (Suffolk, Eye): I think that, 
after the speeches which we have just 
listened to from that side of the House, 
surely it is time we should ask for a 
little Governmental guidance in the 
matter, because there have been the 
most contrary opinions expressed in 
different quarters. Every speech which 
has been delivered on the other side 
has been delivered, it will be observed 
also, either by London Members or by 
Members who represent essentially 
urban constituencies. Surely we are 
entitled to have some utterance from 
the supporters of the Government, or 
some Member for the Government 
who is more deeply in touch with the 
country districts, as to what line the 
Government propose to adopt with re- 
gard to the measure. A good deal has 
been said in the course of this Debate 
as to what is the real principle of the 
Bill. It has been argued that the prin- 
eiple of the Bill was contained in the 
fourth clause, which reduces the quali- 
fying period from its present duration 
to the period of three months. That 
is certainly a provision of great import- 
ance, but I venture to think it is not 
the real principle of the Bill, I venture 
to think that the real principle of the 
Mr. Webster 
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Bill will be found in Clause 3, which 
provides that— 

“So much of any Act as requires any per- 
son to be rated, or requires any rate or as- 
sessed taxes to be paid, for the F png of 
entitling any person to be qualified as a Par- 
liamentary elector, shall be repealed.” 


If my view of the principle of this Bill 
be correct, then the reduction of the 
qualifying period to three months, 
though of great importance from a 
practical point of view, is really of less 
importance than the recognition of the 
principle in Clause 3—namely, that, 
after all, a man should be entitled to 
vote, not in consequence of what he 
has got, but in consequence of what 
he is. We have got the recogni- 
tion of the principle in this Bill, 
though limited in degree, and with 
safeguards against fraud and persona- 
tion, that a man is entitled to have 
the vote conferred on him, not on ac- 
count of the property he possesses, but 
on account of the personality of the 
man; and that seems to me to consti- 
tute the main and cardinal principle of 
the Bill. What is contained in Clause 4 
with regard to the reduction of the 
qualifying period to three months is a 
provision of great practical importance, 
but after all it is not, as I have said, 
the main principle of the Bill. But 
even that would help, perhaps more 
than anything else, to remedy the 
grievance which exists in many cases. 
As to what has been said as to the 
machinery of the Bill, surely that is a 
matter which might very well be dis- 
cussed when the Committee stage is 
reached. Hon. Members have said that 
they have great confidence in the Com- 
mittee stage of a Bill. We have not 
got to that stage of this Bill yet, but I 
think hon. Members ought to put as 
much confidence in the Committee 
stage of this Bill as in the Committee 
stage of the Irish Local Government Bill. 
If they are prepared to do that, as was 
indicated to some extent by the 
hon. Member for North Islington, 


I should ask the Solicitor General’ 


whether he is prepared to as- 
sent to the general principle of 
the Bill, and to give such facilities 
as would enable real and effective 
progress to be made with the present 
measure. I decline altogether to enter 
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into the details of the present measure 
at this stage. It appears to me that 
what was said with regard to Clause 9 
would have been amply met if the 
principle which was embodied in the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) and which was rejected a few 
days ago, not on the real and straight 
issue but on a side issue, had been 
adopted. But even if that were not 
the case, surely it might be very fairly 
argued that any error in fact with 
regard to that clause might be fully 
and satisfactorily met when the Bill 
goes into Committee. On these grounds 
I venture to make an appeal to the 
Home Secretary or the Solicitor 
General to give us some words of 
advice and counsel in the matter, and 
to express what course the Govern- 
ment intend to adopt with regard to 
this measure. 


(4.1.) Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL 
(Sir E. Cuarke, Plymouth): I do not 
desire to inconvenience the House by 
postponing the observations which I 
intend to make on this Bill too long. 
Though I cannot pretend to give any 
counsel or advice to the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite to guide nis action in the 
matter, yet I am prepared to discuss 
the questions which have been raised 
in the course of this very interesting 
discussion. If I accepted the 
statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken that 
the main and cardinal principle 
of the Bill was to be found in this 3rd 
Clause, which repeals all provisions 
now in force as to the payment of 
rates—if I accepted that as a correct 
definition, I should certainly vote 
against it. But the hon. Member who 
stated that is not one of those ‘hon. 
Members whose names appear on the 
back of the Bill. At the beginning of 
this Debate the purpose and object of 
the Bill was explained in a very 
moderate and a very interesting speech 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stansfeld), who has taken for years a 
very great interest in registration ques- 
tions, and who has on more than one 
occasion offered elaborate suggestions to 
the House on the subject ; and in this 
Bill he claims to have given to the 
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House, and I see that he has offered to 
the House, a very carefully-revised 
version of the proposals as regards 
registration, which he had previously 
made. In his opening speech the 
right hon. Gentleman said this was not 
a Franchise Bill. He said he did not 
alter the franchise ; he proposed to 
alter the franchise only so far as was 
necessary to carry out the purpose of 
improving the registration ; and he also 
truly said—he only did justice to many 
Members on this side of the House in 
saying—that he was sure the desire to 
improve our system of registration was 
not confined to his own side of the 
House. All the Members who have 
spoken have, I think, acknowledged 
that our present system of registration 
is not in a satisfactory condition, and 
that it is desirable that an attempt 
should be made, and should early be 
made, to remedy certain defects in our 
registration proceedings, which, at the 
present time, unfortunately allow many 
voters to be off the register who ought 
to be upon it; and they do recognise 
that it creates a feeling of soreness and 
dissatisfaction which it is the duty of 
this House to endeavour to remove. 
The proposals of this Bill, so far as 
they affect the franchise, are proposals 
which the Government would not make, 
and would not accept. I think I shall 
be able to show to the House, when I 
examine these proposals, that they are 
not essential to the Bill. The Bill is 
one with regard to registration ; and 
applying exactly the line of the right 
hon. Gentleman who proposes this Bill, 
I shall examine some of its provisions 
and state my views with regard ‘to 
them. The Government has felt, 
and it has been acknowledged 
by all who have _ experience 
in the matter, that there are defects in 
our registration .system which it is 
desirable to remedy ; and I believe the 
Government would have offered to the 
House before the present year pro- 
posals for amending the law with regard 
to registration but for a consideration, 
which hon. Members I think will very 
clearly see the weight of when they 
notice the course of the discussion this 
afternoon. If the Government had 
offered to the House proposals touching 
registration only, it is perfectly clear 
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that the Bill in which these proposals 
were contained would have been made 
the subject of additional proposals in- 
volving large and grave Constitutional 
changes; and the introduction of such 
a Bill would by no means be a simple 
matter of dealing with registration 
machinery. The speech of the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, made to the 
House just now, will illustrate that to 
hon. Members, because his proposal is 
avery short and trenchant one. He 
said, ‘‘ You say you have got a great 
many difficulties and unsatisfactory 
matters as regards the registration laws ; 
and they can only be got rid of by 
having manhood suffrage.” And I| 
know there is a body of Gentlemen in 
this House who, when we were dis- 
cussing a somewhat cognate subject 
the other day, made their opinions 
vociferously known that they are in 
favour of manhood suffrage, and they 
would seize at once—and I cannot say 
that their action would not be legiti- 
mate—they would seize at once the 
opportunity of a Registration Bill in 
order to carry their proposals into 
effect. But we are here dealing this 
afternoon with a purely academic dis- 
cussion. One or two hon. Members 
expressed a sanguine hope that this 
Bill, if the Second Reading be accepted 
by the House, might be carried through 
Committee and carried into law during 
the present Session of Parliament. By 
the terms of the Bill I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman has any view in 
consonance with that hope. This Bill 
proposes that certain alterations should 
be made in the law with regard to re- 
gistration, and the date at which these 
alterations would take place according 
to the terms of the Bill would be the 
Ist of June, 1893; and it is not,I 
think, quite reasonable to imagine that 
the House would deal with any very 
great expenditure of time or care with 
proposals which clearly cannot be, or 
would not be, carried forward so as to 
become law in the course of the present 
Session. But that being so, I confess 
I think it is advantageous to both 
sides of the House that we should 
have had an opportunity of discussing 
the subject in reference to proposals 
deliberately made, and made not only 
with the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, who, as I say, has 
Sir E. Clarke 
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given much study to the subject, but 
with the support of many of his col- 
leagues on the front Opposition Bench. 
It is very desirable that these matters 
should be fully discussed. As to the 
proposals that are now before the 
House of Commons, generaliy speaking, 
they touch two matters: they touch 
matters of registration, and they touch 
matters of franchise ; but as the right 
hon. Gentleman said, the matters of 
franchise have been only introduced as 
consequent upon, and as necessary to 
carry out the registration arrangements 
which have been proposed in this Bill. 
I think I shall show the House that 
these franchise proposals are not essen- 
tial to an alteration of the law with 
regard to registration; and I say at 
once that although I am prepared to 
meet with a negative any proposals 
which were simply for the repeal of the 
provisions as to the payment of rates, 
or for the reduction of the qualifying 
period to a term of only three months, 
I will show hon. Members, I think, 
how the two matters of registration and 
franchise appear to me to be not neces- 
sarily involved. With regard to the 
period of qualification, it is perfectly 
true that there are many cases now 
where persons clearly belonging to the 
class to which Parliament has given 
the privilege of the franchise are unable 
to procure the opportunity of exercising 
the franchise by reason of the diffi- 
culties of the registration law. The 
case has been put, and truly put, that 
under the present state of the law it 
may be, in an_ extreme _ case, 
two and a half years before a 
man, who is supposed to be qualified 
by a twelve months’ residence—it may 
be two and a half years after the 
beginning of his twelve months’ quali- 
fication period before he actually comes 
upon the register, so as to give his vote; 
and that, of course, isa hardship. The 
proposal of this Bill would not do 
away with the hardship. It would, | 
take it, reduce that hardship; but 
under the present Bill, and under the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, if 
a man came into occupation of his 
house on the Ist of April instead of 
the 25th of March, then he could not 
get upon the register until the regis- 
tration of the year after that, and 
he therefore might be nearly a year and 
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five months, although three months 
was the qualifying period, before he 
could exercise the franchise. I do not 
say that that difficulty can be wholly 
avoided. The right hon. Gentleman 
will remember that in the Bill which 
he brought forward four years ago he 
endeavoured to deal with that difficulty, 
and to deal with it by a system which 
has been much diseussed by those who 
are anxious to amend the law of 
registration—that is, by providing for 
supplemental registers from time to 
time in the course of a year. The 
right hon. Gentleman's Bill of 1888 
made provision for a register being 
formed at four different periods of the 
year, and brought into operation ; and 
that would, but for an objection which 
is a serious one, be, to my thinking, a 
much better solution of the difficulty, 
because you could thus retain, what I 
think is very valuable, the requirement 
of twelve months’ continuous qualifi- 
cation, and at the same time you could 
secure that within three months of the 
end of that year the person should get 
upon the register. The real difficulty 


with regard to that is its enormous 


expense. I think I am right; I 
have the Bill of 1888 before me. 
However, that was the principle. 
I fully agree that the hardship which 
has been discussed is one which Parlia- 
ment ought to deal with, and my own 
view is that, directly you have got a 
man belonging to the class entitled to 
the privilege of a vote, it should be 
made as easy as possible for his name 
to come upon the list. If possible it 
should be by the action of a public 
Officer, because it is a public matter 
that his name should be put upon the 
list, and when it is once there it should 
not be allowed to disappear from that 
list as long as he continues to hold the 
qualification which first put it there, 
But the hardship which is so much felt 
of having to wait sometimes fora year 
and a half or two years, or even two 
years and a half, before actually exer- 
ising the franchise is to my thinking 
f much less hardship than the one 
which now exists if a man changes his 
‘qualification from one constituency to 
another, and therefore loses again for 
this considerable time the right to 
exercise a vote. My own view is that 
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the losing of the vote because a man 
moves from one constituency to another 
constituency is a much more serious 
hardship than the other. Some Mem- 
bers of the House will remember that 
in 1884, when we were dealing with a 
Reform Bill,I spok and voted in favour 
of the proposal that successive occupa- 
tion should be allowed in London not 
only as it nowis, within the area of the 
divisions of an old Parliamentary 
borough, but that it should be allowed 
as between one Parliamentary borough 
and another. I could not see why a man 
who had lived in Bermondsey and 
went to live at Rotherhithe should be 
allowed to vote with successive occupa- 
tions, whereas the man who lived at 
Clapham and went to live at Southwark 
should not. I think that is a matter 
in which an amendment should be 
made. But there are alternative pro- 
posals for dealing with this difficulty, 
and as far as I know there are only 
these two alternatives, with the excep- 
tion of these supplemental lists. One 
is that you should shorten the period 
of residence; the other is that you 
should have successive occupation 
enabling a man to carry from one con- 
stituency to another the title to give a 
vote. My own individual opinion 
always was in favour of the second 
proposal, and I am not pressed by the 
consideration of the local character of 
the representation which has been put 
so strongly to-day. I think the greater 
number of those who have dealt with 
the question have been of opinion that 
there should be some reduction in the 
term of residence, but certainly not so 
short aterm as three months, and cer- 
tainly not so short a term as three 
months coupled with a successive occu- 
pation. This Bill is a Bill of detail. 
It is impossible to say there is any 
special principle to which one commits 
oneself in voting either for or against 
such a Bill. But the objection I have 
to the special mode of the right hon. 
Gentleman is that if you have a qualify- 
ing period of three months — three 
months from March to June—and you 
allow within the limit of these three 
months’ successive occupation, you 
have a man who comes into the con- 
stituency on the 14th June, the qualify- 
ing period of the three months expiring 
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on the 24th June, perhaps with a certi- 
ficate of voting power from the other 
constituency, and he comesimmediately 
upon that electoral list. I confess that 
that would be a most serious tempta- 
tion to manipulating constituencies. 
One knows how very narrow indeed 
the majorities are in a great many 
towns. I will give just one instance 
of what might happen under the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman if it were 
accepted in all its details. I take such 
a place as Grantham. I find that in 
Grantham there was a majority at the 
last Election of thirty votes. Grantham 
is a place which has large industrial 
works and a great many men moving 
about from time time and coming in to 
live in the constituency. It is said 
that the bringing in of voters for the 
purpose of swamping a constituency is 
not likely to be done because it must 
be done not immediately before an 
Election, but immediately before the 
registration. But suppose you have, 
as you often have, a case where a new 
register is established for the purpose of 
an Election. You then get the register 
and the Election practically at the same 
time. It is pretty well known that an 
Election must take place in the course 
of the next twelve months at all events. 
Suppose we are dealing with this case 
of Grantham under the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Bill. Fifty or a hundred work- 
men might be brought into Grantham 
a fortnight before the 24th June. They 
would bring with them their certificates 
of voting capacity from the other consti- 
tuency, and by living that fortnight up 
to the 24th June they would be entitled 
to be on the register for Grantham 
and to vote upon that register at any 
election which would take place between 
1st November next and the following 
1st November, although they might 
have gone away from Grantham within 
a week after the 24th June had passed. 
That is a serious danger, the reality of 
which would be shown at once if we 
were dealing with a Bill of this kind in a 
Select Committee and had the opportu- 
nity of getting statistics as to the ex- 
tent to which a migratory population 
come into or out of a particular con- 
stituency. And when you are dealing 
with constituencies of a different cha- 
racter—rural constituencies, for in- 
Sir E. Clarke 
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stance—which are affected by parti- 
cular times of the year and particular 
procedure in regard to husbandry— 
with regard to their population it wil} 
be seen that this is a very serious 
difficulty. So I do not think it is 
desirable to combine a shortened period 
of qualification and successive occupa- 
tion, and I hope that whenever this 
House should find it necessary to deal 
practically with this matter it will 
either content itself with some shorten- 
ing of the period of twelve months— 
not certainly taking it down to three 
months—without successive occupa- 
tion, or that it will deal with the 
question of successive occupation in 
another way. The other part of the 
Bill is the part which relates to the 
processes of registration and the autho- 
rities by which the processes of regis- 
tration are to be carried out; and in 
its own admirable and deliberate way 
the House has hesitated very long 
before it dealt with this matter. In 
1868 there was a Report of a Com- 
mittee: of this House upon borough 
registration, and that Committee de- 
clared that the present system was un- 
satisfactory, because important and 
difficult duties were imposed upon un- 
paid overseers, who were constantly 
changing, and they recommended the 
adoption of the Scotch system. Par- 
liament has not been in a hurry, even 
when it had the official leadership of 
those with whom the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is associated, to carry out that 
principle of registration. But the 
right hon. Gentleman in his speech 
accepted the Scotch system, and sug- 
gested that that was a. wise system. 
There is a very important question to 
be raised with regard to that, which, 
again, is entirely a question of detail. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said it 
would be undesirable to oust the over- 
seers from their present duties, becanse- 
it would involve a serious interference: 
with a long-established practice, and 
evidently it is so large a proposal 
that he shrinks from making it. 
At the same time, whenever this 
matter has to be practically dealt with, 
I think Parliament will have to consider 
very carefully what is the present 
expense of the system of registration 
as it is administered. The Bill of the 
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right hon. Gentleman certainly appears 
to throw avery heavy burden upon 
localities in this country, because he 
proposes that in every county there 
shall be a registration superintendent. 
By-the-bye, that is the case now. The 
elerk of the County Council has duties 
connected with the registration of a 
county. But the right hon. Gentleman 
also makes this rather serious proposal, 
that in every parish where there is a 
population of over five hundred, and 
where with the exception of the over- 
seer there is no Vestry clerk or other 
officer whose duty it is to make out the 
lists of Parliamentary voters therein, 
the Vestry shall, on or before the 
lst May in each year, appoint an officer, 
to be called the registration assistant, 
who is to do the work. Now a parish 
of five hundred inhabitants means 
sixty or seventy voters, and this is a 
proposal that in every parish of the 
country where there are sixty or seventy 
Parliamentary voters a public officer is 
to be appointed. If the Vestry do not 


appoint him, the Guardians of Unions 
are to appoint him, and he is to be paid 
such a salary out of the poor rate as 


may be fixed by the Vestry or the 
Guardians, as the case may be. I do 
not think the right hon. Gentleman 
could have carefully considered how 
very large a burden would be thrown 
upon the parish by the appointment of 
a regular registration officer te deal 
with registration work in every parish 
where you have over sixty or 
seventy voters. Of course, this 
question of the expense has two sides, 
and I should very much like to see a 
careful investigation by a Committee of 
this House of the cost to the country 
in one way or another of the present 
system of registration. For the purpose 
of dealing practically with this question 
I have endeavoured to get some infor- 
mation upon the subject of the expenses 
of registration, which, of course, apart 
from the expenses of revision, are the 
expenses of the overseers who have to 
make out the lists. I obtained some 
time ago from a friend of mine who 
has great experience a return of certain 
parishes, town parishes and county 
parishes, and ofthe amounts which were 
allowed to the overseers by the revising 
barrister in respect of the preparation 
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of the lists. The amounts varied very 
much. I had an instance of one parish 
of two hundred and fifty inhabitants 
where the amount allowed to the over- 
seer was £28, and in another parish, 
where there were two hundred and 
forty inhabitants, the amount allowed 
was only ten guineas. The amounts 
worked out in the boroughs to a cost 
of £28 per thousand electors; and in 
country parishes to £52 per thousand. 
I cannot say that the parishes which 
were given me could be taken as a 
governing rule as to the expenditure 
all over, but this is a very serious. 
matter to consider. There are in Eng- 
land alone 4,500,000 voters, and apply- 
ing the figures I was able to get to the 
number of these voters, I think that 
the lowest amount at which the expen- 
diture of localities upon registration. 
through the overseers can at present 
be put is £135,000, or £140,000 a year. 
We all know perfectly well the system 
that is adopted, though it costs that, is 
so unsatisfactory that the political 
Parties in each constituency spend a 
very large sum on registration. My 
own view is that it would be fair to 
take as an average that in every con- 
stituency in England, taking the two 
political Parties together, £300 a year 
is spent upon registration. That gives 
just the same result from private funds 
as we have already had from public 
funds, and makes £270,000 a year 
spent on a more or less imperfect sys- 
tem of registration. That is not at all 
satisfactory. The money might be 
spent in a much better way. A great 
deal of the money spent in Party regis- 
tration is mischievously spent, and I 
am glad to recognise that one provision 
in this Bill would be a very valuable pro- 
vision as reducing the amount spent in 
this matter. I think it is a mistake to 
say that Party election agents as a rule 
are working upon the lines which have 
been suggested this afternoon. The 
hon. Member for Walsall gave us inter- 
esting revelations of the way in which, 
according to him, Liberal agents carry 
on their practice. 


Mr. EDWARD HOLDEN: 
Conservatives, too, I said. 


Sir E. CLARKE: The contention was 
made for the Liberals; the imputation 
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was made upon the Conservatives, but 
we do not accept it. A great deal of 
the work they have to do is to clear the 
list of the names of persons who have 
died. AndI am very glad indeed to 
see a proposal in this Bill to make the 
overseers make returns of deaths four 
times in the year, ina way which would 
enable the register to be kept much 
better than it is now. But the right 
hon. Gentleman says this alteration of 
registration and of qualification re- 
quires the abolition of the provision 
regarding the payment of rates. I 
cannot see why. If it does require the 
omission of that, then it would seem to 
me a fatal objection to his proposal. It 
is true that if you have twelve months 
you may require the payment of rates 
up to the 9th of January before the 
end of the qualifying period; and 
if you make the period three 
months you would have to alter 
the period for the payment of rates. 
It seems to me it is most important for 
the sake of purity of the register, and 
for the sake of its completeness, that we 
should stand by the system which has 
been here adopted, and is adopted in 
Scotland, with results that are most 
excellent—namely, that the record 
from ~which the names of voters is 
taken should be a record which is not 
only connected with Parliamentary and 
political purposes, but is connected 
also with purposes of public and fiscal 
administration. I believe that secures 
the protection of the purity of the Parlia- 
mentary register, and at the same time 
secures that completeness of the register 
which is wanted for public purposes. 
If you had to make a Parliamentary 
register which was not connected with 
liability to rating or for public purposes, 
I think that register would be much 
more sulject to being tampered with 
by persons having political objects. I 
hope I have put before the House con- 
siderations which are of much import- 
ance in regard to this matter, and I 
think the House will see that, holding 
these views, and speaking on behalf of 
a Government in sympathy with the 
desire that there should be amendment 
of the Registration Law which will make 
more complete our register, and will 
make it more certain that a man who 
has a qualification should be on the 
Sir E, Clarke 
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register early, and should be kept on 
this register regularly, there would be 
no excuse in the Government inviting 
the House to meet with hostility the 
proposal which the right hon. Gentie- 
man makes. He has recognised quite 
fairly, in the speech in which he opened 
this Debate, that the proposals he was 
making were proposals not of a Party 
character. My hon. Friend who moved 
the rejection of the Bill, and whom I 
trust will not now think it necessary to 
insist upon his Motion, had, however, 
a suspicion that the right hon. Gentle- 
man who proposed the Bill was inspired 
by astute wire-pullers, and that there 
was some reason for thinking that the 
Bill had been devised to give a Party 
advantage, although he did not indicate 
the way in which the advantage would 
be given in greater measure to any 
other Party than our own. However, 
I do not think this is a matter 
of Party advantage. My own 
belief is, and always has been, 
that the real object of both Parties 
ought to be to see that persons who 
belong to the class which is entitled to 
the franchise are as far as possible put 
upon the register and placed there with 
as little as trouble to themselves as can 
be arranged. We want to get the names 
of all qualified people on a great 
national register, and then to free them 
from difficulties arising simply in con- 
sequence of the complexity of Election 
Laws. 


Si W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
think both sides of the House will be 
satisfied with the extremely moderate 
speech we have heard from the Solicitor 
General. I do not myself see how 
this is to be considered a Party ques- 
tion unless there were any Party that 
should profess to have interest in the 
keeping off a certain part of the people 
of this country who are entitled to be 
on the register. I should imagine that 
no Party would make that assertion or 
that profession. I quite agree with the 
Solicitor General that the main object 
of this Bill is to remove a great griev- 
ance, which operates extensively, and 
that is that a class of people whose 
employment takes them from one 
habitation to another should in con- 
sequence of that change lose their 
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yotes. There are hundreds and 
thousands of men in this country who 
at the next Election are entitled to vote 
just as much as those on the register, 
and yet will be not able te vote. The 
Solicitor General gave the instance of 
Grantham, where, under certain con- 
tingencies, it was anticipated that 
political operations might take place. 
But I will take the case of a place 
where hundreds of men are disfran- 
chisd by the mere fact of the change of 
their employment. In my neighbour- 
hood there have been established great 
railway works, and many hundreds of 
those men are brought to those works, 
men whom everybody will admit are as 
fit to have a vote as—perhaps fitter 
than—many of those on the register. 
What is the effect? The effect is that 
these men who have a perfectly good 
qualification where they have resided, 
will, not through any act of their own, 
but by change of the employment of the 
Railway Company to another place, 
lose their right to vote, it may be for a 
year, a year and a half, or in extreme 
cases for two and a half years. That 
is a monstrous injustice, and it 
is an injustice which is not a 
rare one, but one which is taking place 
every day to greater or less extent 
throughout the country. We allknow, 
too, the increased trouble and expense, 
in consequence of that state of things, 
in finding out what are called “re- 
movals,”” and the great difficulty there 
is in bringing men who have gone else- 
where and not obtained a vote to the 
place they have left, and where they 
are entitled to vote. As the Solicitor 
General has said, there are two means 
by which that can be remedied. One 
is by shortening the time that is 
required for a new qualification, and 
the other is successive occupation. You 
might, if the lawyers were not supreme 
in this country, shorten the time very 
much by getting rid of the long interval 
between July and January during 
which a man cannot use the vote he is 
declared to be entitled to until the 
appeals have taken place. If sufficient 
time were given to the revising barris- 
ters and to the two Judges to hear 
appeals, I do not see why a man should 
not go upor the register in September 
or October, instead of waiting until 
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January. I will take the case of one 
of these railway men, who, we may 
suppose, has resided in London for two 
or three years in one place. He is 
taken to another place, and the 
Solicitor General says he must reside 
twelve months in that place. 


Sir E. CLARKE: I did not say he 
must reside in that new place; I said 
he might shorten the period of twelve 
months by successive occupation during 
the twelve months. I myself voted for 
successive occupation. 


Sim W. HARCOURT: Do I under- 
stnnd you to admit that if a man is 
twelve months in one place he may 
vote on one month’s occupation in 
another place ? 


Sm E. CLARKE: That would be, 
my own view. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I think that 
is a view for which there is a great 
deal to be said. I do not see why a 
man who has established his occupa- 
tion for whatever period is considered 
to give a title to a vote should not 
carry it with him in his new employ- 
ment. That seems to me reasonable, 
of course with certain protection 
against personation and matters of 
that kind. I do not agree in thinking 
that twelve months’ occupation is a 
necessary element. I do not see why 
three months’ occupation—which would 
prove that a man was not of the cha- 
racter of a vagabond, but was a bond 
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I am not going to follow the Solicitor 
General through all the details he has 
advanced, but he has spoken of the ex- 
penditure, and I agree that the money 
might be much better expended. And 
one of the objects of this Bill is that 
the money expended on registration 
shall be more economically and better 
expended than at present. There is no 
doubt, if you obtain competent people 
to do the work, there will be much less 
expenditure required in correction. As 
regards rating, we do not want 
to discard the rate-book. You may 
still take the rate-book, but the ques- 
tion is whether you are to make the 
vote dependent upon the personal pay- 
ment of the rate. In connection with 
that point we consider there is a valu- 
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able principle, but with so much con- 
currence of opinion as to the objects we 
have in view I think we ought to pass 
the Second Reading of the Bill, and 
so record the desire of the House 
of Commons to give facilities to 
every man to exercise the fran- 
chise to which the Constitution 
declares him to be entitled. We must 
remember that the men who are dis- 
abled are the men who are least able 
to help themselves. The property 
voter with his plural vote is always on 
the register. Wherever he has occupa- 
tion he carries his vote with him; but 
the occupier whose livelihood is the 
wages of labour, subject to the neces- 
sities of that labour, is constantly dis- 
franchised, to the great injustice to 
himself and to the real injury of the 
community. Under these. circum- 
stances, I think it would be a very 
good thing if this afternoon we passed 
the Second Reading of this Bill. 


Mr. BAU MAN N (Camberwell, 
Peckham): I wish to enter my 
protest—I hope temperately and 
respectfully, but at the same time 
most firmly and earnestly—against the 
attitude taken by Her Majesty's 
Government, as expressed at the 
Table by the Solicitor General; and I 
venture to say this is the first time in 
Parliamentary history a Government 
has accepted a Bill upon an all-important 
and far-reaching subject, that has been 
brought into this House and supported 
by right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on the opposite side of the 
House. It is true that the Solicitor 
General, with all the nebulous precision 
of Nisi Prius, endeavoured to persuade 
the House that this was a mere ques- 
tion of registration. On that I have 
two remarks to make. If this is so 
very important a subject, as I admit, 
and if it so earnestly and urgently de- 
mands reform, why have Her Majesty’s 
Government not brought in a Bill 
themselves to deal with the question 
of registration? We are on the eve 
of a General Election, and a reform 
of the Registration Laws, if necessary, 
ought now to be carried out; but I 
submit that any such proposal for re- 
form of the Registration Laws ought 
not to come from the Opposition, but 

Sir W. Harcourt 
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from the responsible Government of 
the day. But I deny entirely that this 
is a question of registration, and I say 
in opposition and in answer to the 
Solicitor General that this Bill, so far 
from being a mere question of registra- 
tion, cuts at the very root and basis of 
our representative system. I am one 
of those persons old-fashioned enough 
to believe that the franchise is a privi- 
lege for which some test of fitness 
ought still to be required. We have 
still two tests, and two only, of fitness 
in this country—they are the payment 
of rates, either personally or by the 
landlord, and proved residence in some 
locality for a certain period of time. 
This Bill proposes — abolish 
both these tests of fitness, because by 
Clause 3 it is proposed to abolish the 
rating qualification. Surely the rating 
qualification is already low enough. 
The Solicitor General objects to Clause 
3-—I say it is the vital clause of the 
Bill—and yet the Solicitor General and 
the Government are going to support 
the Second Reading. The other test of 
fitness for the exercise of the franchise 
is twelve months’ residence in the 
locality, and by Clause 9 of the Bill it 
is proposed to reduce that period to 
three months, and I would call atten- 
tion to this three months’ residence 
anywhere ; because by the doctrine of 
successive occupation a man has only 
got to prove that he has existed, that 
he has lived in this country for three 
months before the registration, in order 
to prove his qualification. In fact, 
what this Bill reduces the franchise to 
is this—it is manhood suffrage tem- 
pered by the proof of three months’ 
existence. That is merely the principle 
underlying this most dangerous and 
most mischievous Bill. There is 
another point which does affect us 
Metropolitan Conservative Members so 
closely that I must beg leave to draw 
to it the attention of the House. It is 
proposed that the registration superin- 
tendent, who shall practically have the 
whole control of the registration of 
voters in the Metropolis, should be an 
officer appointed by the London County 
Council—a body whose majority are ani- 
mated by the most malevolent Party bias. 
It is to this body—the sworn enemies 
of Her Majesty's Government—that it 
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is proposed to hand over the loyal body 
of their Conservative supporters. I 
most earnestly protest against the 
attitude of the Government. There is 
only one drop of consolation in the 
bitter cup which I am not going to 
drink this afternoon, and that is, that 
this miserable Bill has not the slightest 
chance of passing into law. None the 
less, as a matter of principle, shall I 
vote against it, with the firm conviction 
that I have never given a sounder vote 
in my short Parliamentary life. 


(4.52.) Tae FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Bawrour, 
Manchester, E.): Perhaps I may be 
allowed to make a few remarks upon 
what has fallen from my hon. Friend 
the Member for Peckham (Mr. Bau- 
mann). As the Solicitor General has 
very clearly explained to the House, 
the Bill consists of two parts—one 
dealing with the limitation of the 
period required to give the necessary 
qualification for voting, and the other 
dealing with the machinery for regis- 
tration. My own view with regard to 
the period of qualification is, that 
should the subject be touched at all, it 
should be touched with a most cautious 
hand, and in a most cautious manner. 
Undoubtedly, whatever change is to be 
made, I could not go to the length of 
the proposal contained in the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
With regard to registration, I believe 
that a very large number of gentlemen 
on both sides of the House—certainly 
on this side of the House—have pledged 
themselves publicly to a reform of the re- 
gistration laws,and are desirous of having 
such reform carried out. The difficulty 
this afternoon is to decide what line 
should be taken in reference to a Bill 
dealing with the subject. I should 
imagine that there are parts of the 
Bill to which every man sitting on this 
side of the House would strongly ob- 
ject. I can also conceive that there 
are other parts of the Bill to which 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House could have no objection. Cer- 
tainly we are not called upon to exer- 
cise anything in the nature of Party 
discipline, or to ask hon. Gentlemen 
who sit on this side of the House 
either to vote for the Bill or to vote 
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against it. The Government themselves 
are not committed either to the Second 
Reading or against it. Those who vote 
for the Second Reading, I conceive, will 
not consider that they are pledging 
themselves to swallow wholesale the 
views contained in the Bill with regard 
tothe qualifying period ; while those who 
vote against the Second Reading will 
not desire to regard themselves as com- 
mitted against any reform of the 
existing machinery. I do not under- 
stand the heat which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Peckham has 
thrown into his observations on this 
subject. He must see that it is most 
inexpedient—unless he thinks that the 
existing system of registration is per- 
fect—to preclude the House from the 
chance of publicly expressing its desire 
that some reform should be entertained. 
I do not myself see that I am the 
least bound not to oppose, to the 
utmost of my power, the particular 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite with regard to the diminution 
of the qualifying period ; but I would 
not resist the Second Reading, because 
I believe that many of the provisions 
of the Bill are good as they stand, 
whilst others by alteration may be 
made good. 


*(4.57.) Sm H. JAMES (Bury, 
Lancashire): I cannot agree with 
the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Peckham that no Member of 
the House has any right to introduce 
a Bill on this important question, or 
that such a duty ought always to 
devolve upon the Government. We 
should never be able to urge upon 
the Government the importance of 
questions unless independent Members 
introduced Bills, and the attention of 
the Government wasthus drawn tothem, 


Mr. BAUMANN: That is not what 
I laid down, or anything like it. I 
said that a Bil dealing with Parlia- 
mentary Reform should be introduced 
by the Government. 


*Sm H. JAMES: But proposals for 
Parliamentary reform generally proceed 
from the Opposition. If you always 
left Parliamentary Reform to those who 
were in Office, you would get very little 
reform of this character. Lord Grey 
carried his Reform Bill by his exertions 
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when in Opposition, and only completed 
it when in Office. It is by exercising 
the powers of opposition and by calling 
attention to errors that exist that 
reforms are brought about. I will not 
follow the hon. Member for Peckham 
in his remarks. I do not think he 
contributed very much in the way of 
practical suggestion as to how we 
should act in regard to existing griev- 
ances. When we dealt with the 
Franchise Bill of 1884 and the Redistri- 
bution Bill of 1885, there was always a 
great difficulty on the part of those who 
were in charge of them in showing that 
they were Franchise Bills and not 
Registration Bills. The subjects are 
mixed up so closely together that there 
was great difficulty in keeping them 
separate. Hon. Members were con- 
stantly wishing to introduce provisions 
affecting registration, but it was sug- 
gested that they should be postponed 
till a fitting time came for dealing 
with such matters. I think that 
thanks are due to the right hon. 
Gentleman who has introduced this 
measure for having framed practical 


suggestions which can be considered by 


the House. I will not go into the 
details of the Bill. I will deal first 
with the question whether we should 
retain the present rating qualification 
or not. The hon. Member for Peckham 
stated that rating is regarded as evi- 
dence of fitness forthefranchise ; but I 
would point out that whilst the rate 
book is regarded as the best proof that 
a person is holding as an occupier, it 
has never been intended to be a test of 
fitness for the franchise. In 1869 
Parliament enabled all small tenement 
holders to vote without themselves 
paying rates. When the service 
franchise was created, the rating 
qualification was dispensed with 
and why should that qualifica- 
tion be insisted upon for the 
master when it is not applied to the 
servant? As amatter of fact, the rating 
qualification was introduced in order to 
make the rate book the basis of the 
register, but that is a mere matter of 
conversion not of qualification. As tothe 
time of occupation, every householder 
ought to exercise his vote without any 
restriction except in one respect—the 
oceupying qualification should be 
Sir H. James 
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sufficiently long to prevent the invasion 
of constituencies. The more eminent a 
candidate is, the more liable he would 
be to such invasion. For instance, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
might lose his seat, not by the votes of 
the bona fide electors, but by those of men 
introduced into his constituency solely 
for the purpose of getting rid of a most 
distinguished opponent. Surely some 
safeguard should be maintained against 
that. I agree with the general argu- 
ment of the Solicitor General, but in 
his answer to the right hon. Member 
for Derby, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman contradicted that argument 
when he said that a man, having a six 
months’ qualification in one  con- 
stituency and only a day’s residence 
in another, ought to be allowed to vote 
in the latter constituency. That would 
not be a fair exercise of the franchise. 
I am desirous, however, that there 
should be a great mitigation of the 
absurd occupation period of two years 
and six months. The House must re- 
member that when Parliament gave 
household suffrage it did not intend 
that there should be an interval of 
between two and three years before the 
franchisecould be exercised. The object 
should be to give as unrestricted a 
franchise as is compatible with the 
prevention of undue invasion or attack. 
in any constituency. I agree that the 
time ought to be altered at which the 
register comes into operation. There is 
no reason why the Parliamentary re- 
gister should not come into existence 
as soon as itis made. The municipal 
register comes into existence on the 
lst November. Why should not the 
Parliamentary register come into exist- 
ence at the same time? It has been 
urged that the successive occupation 
clause would lead to a great deal of 
personation. I would venture'to sug- 
gest a way in which the amount of 
personation now existing might be 
lessened. A great amount which now 
oceurs in our elections is-in respect of 
dead people. My suggestion is that the 
registrar of deaths should be required to 
give notice to the returning officer of 
the death of every elector as it occurs. 
Then the names could be struck off the 
register at once, and there would be no 
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ssibility of personation taking place. 
here are other suggestions I should 
have liked to make with regard 
to the Bill, but I will not now 
enter into the details. I am glad 
to think that there will be a vote 
of the House in favour of this Bill, 
because it will establish the fact that 
the majority of the Members believe a 
reform of the existing registration 
system to be necessary. 


(5.5.) Mr. J. STUART (Shore- 
ditch, Hoxton): We have been 
witnesses this afternoon of a very 
curious scene cn the Treasury Bench, 
and I think that some Member of the 
House should call attention toit. In 
the first place a subordinate Member 
of the Government, the Solicitor 
General, was put up to bless the Bill, 
and to express a general approval of 
its clauses; then a _ representative 
Member of the Conservative Party, the 
hon. Member for Peckham, got up, 
and spoke what I venture to believe 
is the voice of the majority of that 
Party. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury comes into the House, and, 


hearing what his follower is saying, 
quickly picks up what the mind of his 
own Party is with reference to the 


question. He then gets up and takes 
practically the point of view of the 
hon. Member for Peckham, immediately 
throwing over the Solicitor General. 
The Solicitor General had not spoken 
for the Government, and the Govern- 
ment are not going to oppose the Bill, 
because they trim their sails to every 
wind that blows. The fact is the 
Government do not like this Bill. 
During the last six years the Con- 
servative Party have several times 
voted against proposals brought for- 
ward for the amendment of the regis- 
tration laws; but now, on the eve of 
the General Election, they have not the 
courage to say they are opposed to this 
Bill. The existing registration law of 
this country is utterly bad. It belongs 
to a time when a vote was a privilege 
and not a right, and when it had the 
effect of keeping people off the register. 
We ought now to have a system which 
will enable people to get on the register. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury touched the crux of the 
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question when he referred to the 
absurd occupation period of two years 
and six months. No man could have 
contemplated, when the reform of 
1884 took place, that such a state of 
things would now exist. Both the 
First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Solicitor General are against the pro- 
posal to shorten the period of occupa- 
tion necessary for qualification. What 
is the value of a Registration Amend- 
ment Bill unless it will shorten the 
period of occupation? It is worthless. 
For the Government to pretend that 
they are supporting a reform in the 
Registration Laws when they refuse to 
support a proposal for shortening the 
period of occupation is simply ridi- 
culous. Now, Sir, this matter is one 
in which the constituencies take great 
interest. I am not far wrong when I 
say that more than a million of people 
who should be on the register in Eng- 
land and Wales are kept off it by the 
present bad and faulty registration 
system. Let me call the attention of 
the House to the extreme necessity for 
this measure for London, where we 
suffer more in this respect than in any 
other place. In illustration of this 
simple fact I may say that last year, 
by the Tory and Liberal registration 
agents and associations no fewer than 
93,000 names were placed upon the 
register, and no fewer than 22,000 
names—imany of the persons being dead 

were struck off. The 92,867 names 
placed on the register by the various 
agents and associations were left off 
owing to the carelessness which the 
existing system makes possible, That, 
I venture to say, is a state of things 
which would be impossible if this Bill 
became law. Then the number of 
persons in London whose claim to vote 
ig rendered null and void in con- 
sequence of their removing from one 
part of the Metropolis to the other, or 
because they change their qualification, 
or for some other reason of the same 
description, is quite fifty per cent. of 
the whole electorate. The right hon. 
Gentleman who moved this Bill has 
proposed a certain change in the matter 
of the registration of the old lodger, 
and I cannot see why he has not made 
a similar change with regard to the 
registration of the new lodger. I hope 
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he will consider that point. Another 
matter to which I desire to call the 
attention of the House is that, whereas 
“the Bill provides for successive occupa- 
tion in various districts, it does 
not provide for what is a still 
‘more familiar form of disqualifica- 
tion—namely, change of qualification 
from occupier to lodger,and vice versa. 
These, however, are questions which 
could be dealt with in Committee. 
What, however, I have risen especially 
to point out is the absurd action of the 
‘Treasury Bench in this matter, and 
how clear it is that the Solicitor 
General has been thrown over by the 
First Lord of the Treasury,whose views 
on this Bill are represented by the 
hon. Member for Peckham. 


*(5.14.) Sm ALBERT ROLLIT 
(Islington, S.): I had no intention 
whatever of saying a word upon this 
Bill; but the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Peckham (Mr. Baumann) 
and of the hon. Member for 
Hoxton (Mr. J. Stuart) have induced 
me to do so. On the one hand, I 
should not like it to be supposed that 
the hon. Member for Peckham repre- 
sents the general feeling on this side of 
the House; and, onthe other hand, I 
think the hon. Member for Hoxton has 
infused into this matter a party element 
for which there is no justification. The 
Bill was introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Stansfeld) in 
terms most reasonable and moderate, 
and that feeling was fully reciprocated 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General (Sir E. Clarke). 
I would remind the House that both 
political organisations have recognised 
the difficulties of registration, and appre- 
ciate the fact that there are many 
points capable of amendment. At Bir- 
mingham, last year, the Conservative 
National Union passed a resolution of 
mine in favour of registration reform, and 
as the hon. Member for Hoxton imputes 
to hon. Members on this side a lack of 
interest in this question, I may point 
out to him that the hon. Member for 
St. Pancras (Mr. Bolton) and I have 
introduced this Session a Bill providing 
for successive occupation in the case 
of lodgers, and for otherwise amend- 
ing the Registration Laws, and that 

Mr. J. Stuart 
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the names of Conservative Members 
are among others on the back of that 
Bill. Personally, whatever the Trea- 
sury Bench may think generally, I, as 
an independent Conservative, most 
heartily approve of the sentiments 
which have been expressed by the 
Solicitor General. The time may soon 
come for us, as it has for many other 
countries, when we shall have to choose 
between household suffrage and man- 
hood suffrage, and we, who believe in 
the principle of household suffrage, are 
of opinion that it wili be best main- 
tained by making its application as 
inclusive as possible, and so strengthen- 
ing what is the franchise of citizenship. 
No one can have any experience of the 
delays, technicalities, anomalies, and 
disappointments, due to the want of 
the powers of amendment conferred by 
this Bill which exist in the Revising 
Barristers’ Courts—and which tend to 
create a feeling of disgust in the minds 
of the voters—without feeling that 
something should be done ia the 
direction proposed by this Bill to 
remedy such defects and shortcomings 
of the law. In my opinion, moreover, 
the work of registration is badly 
done by party action, and would be 
much better done by public officers. 
The appointment of public officers 
would not only prevent great delay and 
inconvenience to voters themselves, but 
it would terminate a state of things 
which demands that so much party 
energy should, as now, be dissipated in 
the useless and thankless task of regis- 
tration drudgery. If politicians, instead 
of devoting the dog days to revision 
and mere technical details, could spend 
the time in taking a higher and better 
part in politics; for instance, in im- 
parting political instruction, much real 
good would result, and, personally, I 
do not share the distrust of official 
County Council and Municipal action 
which has been expressed. I think, 
Sir, the principle underlying this Bill is 
a right one. The third clause is cer- 
tainly open to criticism, because I still 
believe in maintaining essentially a 
citizen franchise. If taxation without 
representation is tyranny, I think repre- 
sentation without taxation may prove 
to be tyranny over other people. There 
are evils to be redressed in connection 
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with the Registration Laws, such as 
the deprivation of the right to vote in 
cases of successive occupation both in 
and outside the same electoral area- 
with proper precautions for proving 
identity and preventing personation— 
and I hope and believe that this side 
of the House is anxious to help in 
redressing them, and that they will, 
therefore, support the Second Reading 
of this Bill. 

*(5.20.) Sm J. PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): I should like to eall 
particular attention to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury. He came into 
the House for afew moments only, and 
stated that the Front Bench were at 
liberty to vote whichever way they 
liked ; but; at the same time, as soon 
as the Bill goes into Committee, he 
should do his best to strangle it 
in some of its most important points. 
The right hon. Gentleman expressed 
himself as diametrically opposed to 
the provisions for shortening the 
qualifying period, and also, as I under- 
stand, to those relating to residence in 
different electoral districts. Now, it 
seems to me, judging by the needs of 
the working-class districts with which 
Iam acquainted, that the most vital 
points of this Bill are the very ones the 
right hon. Gentleman has decided 
against. Under the existing law, if a 
man goes from one place to another in 
order to get work that he may keep his 
wife and family, he loses his right to 
vote. ‘The Bill now before the House 
will remove that grievance amongst 
others, yet that is one of the things the 
Leader of the House has declared 
himself opposed to. I cannot under- 
stand how the right hon. Gentleman 
can consent to allow his Party to vote 
as they like since he has determined to 
do the Bill all the harm he can when it 
gets into Committee. 

(5.23.) Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): I think it is evident, from the 
speech of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, that his followers are going to 
support this Bill because they know it 
will not be proceeded with further than 
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the Second Reading this year, and 
because some of them have stated on 
public platforms that their Party would 
bring in a Registration Bill. That is 
only another specimen of the policy 
which has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment this Session in connection with 
various Motions distasteful to them. 
I am sorry to miss from the 
Treasury Bench the _ presence of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
of whom we have heard a good 
deal with regard to Registration Bills. 
As the hon. Member for South Islington 
(Sir A. Rollit) has said that they are 
almost united on the other side as to 
this Bill, it might be as well that the 
House should hear a few words from a 
speech by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on this subject of registration. 
On the same day that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) was pressing 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
Hull to go in for a Registration Bill, 
and the Solicitor General was advo- 
cating the same thing at Westminster, 
the right hon. Gentleman(Mr. Goschen), 
speaking on this question, was reported 
in the Z'imes to have said— 

“It would mean a new distribution of 
political power ; one more tinkering with the 
Constitution, and an attempt once more to 
pick the Constitution to pieces.” 

That is the Ministerial view of regis- 
tration. And I think it just as well, as 
we are going toa Division, that the 
country should know that, although a 
section of the Conservative Party will 
vote for this Bill, they have not the 
slightest intention of assisting to pass 
it into law. The hon. Member for 
Hoxton (Mr. J. Stuart) has gone into 
details with regard to London that I 
should have dwelt upon had I spoken 
before him. ButasI do not wish to 
waste the time of the House I will 
refrain from touching on more than 
one point—namely, the question of 
successive occupation. London suffers 
more in this respect than any other city 
in the Kingdom. In Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow a man may move 
from one part of the city to the other 
and claim his vote on the ground of 
successive occupation ; but in London 
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he cannot move from Southwark to 
Brixton, or anywhere else in the 
Metrupolis, without running the risk of 
being off the register two years and 
five months. As time is getting short 
I will not say more than that I hope 
the country will understand that the 
promise of a Registration Bill from the 
Government is a very hollow one 


indeed. 
Question put. 


(5.25.) |The House divided :—Ayes 
295 ; Noes 88.—(Div. List, No. 143.) 


Adjournment. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL.—(No. 340.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12) BILL.—(No. 352.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL.—(No. 353.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


COMMITTEES (ASCENSION DAY). 


Ordered, That Committees do not 
sit To-morrow, being Ascension Day, 
until Two of the clock.—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour). 

MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (re-committed) BILL,.—(No. 318.) 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Eleventh Report brought up, and 
read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 


printed. 
Mr. Causton 
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Adjournment. 


MOTIONS. 


WATERMEN’S AND LIGHTERMEN’S 
COMPANY BILL. 


Ordered, That the Parties appearing 


before the Select Committee on the Water- 
men’s and Lightermen’s Company Bill have 
leave to print the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Committee from the Committee 
Clerk's Copy, if they think fit.—(Sir William 
Houldsworth.) 


VEXATIOUS LITIGATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
the Law as to Vexatious Litigation in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr, 
Mackintosh, and Mr. Caldwell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 373. } 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘That this House do now 
adjourn.” —(Sir J. Gorst.) 

(5.49.) Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): Will the right hon. Gentleman say 
what will be the course of Business to- 
morrow and on Friday ? 


THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : On 
Thursday it is proposed to take the 
Indian Councils Bill as first Order, and 
the next Business will be the Vote on 
Account. When the Vote on Account 
is disposed of, the Committee on the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill will 
be proceeded with, and that Bill is not 
blocked by the Twelve o’Clock Rule. As 
to the Business on Friday, I cannot give 
any pledge, though I have heard 
my right hon. Friend say it was his in- 
tention to ask the House to take the 
Small Holdings Billon that day. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say for 
what period the Vote on Account will 
be taken—six weeks or two months ? 

Sm J. GORST: The different items 
in the Vote will cover different periods 
according to the exigencies of Depart- 
ments; but, speaking generally, it will 
be a Vote on Account for two months. 

Dr. TANNER: We all know what 
that means. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 26th May, 1892. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION WATER 
BILL (by Order.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

As amended, considered, 


*Me. SPEAKER: The new clause 
standing in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Merionethshire (Mr. Thomas 
Ellis)-Compensation to yearly tenants 
—is not in order. It cannot be moved 
with the Speaker in the Chair. 


*(3.5.) Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I desire to move a new clause to pro- 
hibit the use of barbed wire in the 
fencing the Corporation may erect. 
I understand from the paper which 
has been circulated by the Corporation 
of Birmingham that they do not object 
to the insertion of such a clause should 
the House see fit to insert it, and, 
indeed, in reference to one estate I find 
that such a clause has been inserted. 
It appears to me that if it is proposed 
to have such a provision in reference to 
one estate, it should be good for all the 
estates concerned under this Bill. I 
think there is a general feeling in the 
country against the use of this barbed 
wire for fencing ; itis cruel to animals 
and it causes a great deal of unneces- 
sary annoyance. As I understand 
there is no opposition to the clause, I 
need not trouble the House further. 


New clause— 

(Barbed wire.) 

“The Corporation shall not use any barbed 
wire in connection with the erection of any 
feaces or otherwise,” 

—brought up, and read a first and 
second time. 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
“erection” to insert the words “or 
maintenance.””—(Mr. Brunner.) 


Amendment agreed to, 
Clause, as amended, added to the 
Bill. 


VOL. IV. _[rourtTH sERIEs.] 


Water Bill. 1858 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.): I have to move the new clause 
in the form in which it appears on the 
Notice Paper, and my reason is that 
the common rights involved should be 
under the control of a representative and 
independent body. By Clause 46 of 
the Bill power is given to the Corpora- 
tion to acquire common land by agree- 
ment, which implies that if the Cor- 
poration offer sufficient inducement 
commonersmay dispose of their rights, 
and those rights would then be disposed 
of without consultation with any in- 
dependent authority. But I think 
there should be some independent 
authority to protect public rights other 
than the rights of commoners. After 
all, the importance of these common 
lands is due to the fact not only that 
certain individuals enjoy certain rights 
in the commons; but that the general 
community have an _ interest in 
the commons, and it is the interest of 
the community we desire to protect, 
not merely that of individuals. 
Secondly, the object of my clause is 
this. By Section 49 of the Bill power 
is given to the Corporation to make 
bye-laws regulating sheep washing, the 
digging of turf, the cutting of ferns, 
fishing, recreation, and things of that 
kind. Now, Ido not think that unre- 
stricted power should be given to the 
Corporation to make such bye-laws 
as. they may think proper, subject 
only to the approval of the Secretary 
of State, who, of course, will have no 
local knowledge. An _ investigation 
should be held on the spot in accord- 
ance with the policy pursued in the 
Local Government Act passed by the 
present Government. It is right, I 
think, that the local County Councils 
should have some power of intervention 
in the matter instead of the bye-laws 
being left entirely to the Birmingham 
Corporation, whose interest, of course, 
it will be to make such bye-laws as 
stringent and restrictive as possible. 
These bye-laws should be prepared by 
representatives of the people resident 
in the district. The Councils will natu- 
rally regard the interest of all ies 
of the ratepayers, as well as of the Bir- 
mingham Corporation, the community 
generally, and the tourists who visit 
the district. The clause proposes that 
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the bye-laws shall have the final ap- 
proval of the Board of Agriculture, and 
so I think they will be fair to all 
parties. 

New Clause— 

Page 42, after Clause 49, insert the following 
clause :— “ The i. esas or eouclonel lands 
(as aforesaid) and the common or common- 
able rights over such lands shall be subject 
to the management and control of trustees, 
to consist of three rsons to be m9 


pointed by the council of the county of 

nor, two persons to be appointed by the 
council of the county of Brecon, and one per- 
son to be appointed by the council of the 
county of Cardigan, the persons so appointed 
being removable by, and vacancies filled by 


ted them, such ns 


the body who 
ommon 


appoin 

te be called he Trustees of 
Lands.’” 

The said trustees may, as respects the com- 
mon or unenclosed lands, as aforesaid, make 

laws for the prevention of the pollution 

of the water flowing through and from such 
land. 

The bye-laws may include all or any of the 
following purposes :— 

(1.) The regulation of the cutting peat 
or turf for fuel, and the cutting of fern 
and rushes ; 

The lation of the exercise of 
ning rights by the people of the dis- 
trict and town of Rhayader in the upper 
reservoirs and streams flowing into the 
same ; 

(3.) The prevention of nuisances and of 
any act tending to the pollution of the 
water flowing through the common and 
unenclosed lands ; 

(4.) The regulation of recreation on the 
said lands, and the prevention of the 
disturbance of stock growing thereon 
by dogs and otherwise ; 

(5.) All such bye-laws shall be made by 
the said trustees, subject to the 
approval of the Corporation and the 
Board of Agriculture,” 


—brought up, and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
—— &c.): As Chairman of the 

mmittee I may state to my hon. 
Friend and the House what was the 
view taken by the Committee of this 
matter. The Committee, very reason- 
ably I think, sympathised with the 
desire of persons in the locality that 
they should not be absolutely at 
the mercy of the Corporation of 
Birmingham with regard to the bye- 
laws to be made. At the same time, 
the full extent of these proposals hardly 


Mr. Lloyd-George 
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commended itself to the Committee 
—namely, that the County Councils of 
the different counties concerned should 
have a hand in the framing of the bye- 
laws for the purpose of protecting from 
any danger of impurity the water- 
works of the Corporation. Surely the 
Corporation are themselves in the main 
the best judges of what is necessary for 
this purpose; but in order that local 
interests might be protected, and to 
meet local ideas, what the Committee. 
did was to provide that the bye-laws 
should be subject to the approval of 
the Board of Agriculture, the central 
authority to whom is deputed the duty 
of protecting locai interests in these- 
matters. But the Committee also. 
made the suggestion, which was adopted 
by the promoters of the Bill, that 
before being submitted for the approval 
of the Board of Agriculture a copy of 
the proposed bye-law should be sent to: 
each County Council, in order that the: 
Councils might have the opportunity of 
making suggestions in regard to it.. 
Accordingly in Clause 49 of the Bill it 
is provided that the Board of Agricul- 
ture shall be the authority to which 
the bye-laws shall be submitted, pro- 
vided that a copy of the proposed oe 
law shall have been sent to the Clerk 
of the County Council in each county 
where the bye-law is intended to operate 
one month at least before applica- 
tion is made for its confirmation. Thus 
full opportunity is given to the County 
Councils to point out where any mis- 
take may have been made, or where 
there is any unnecessary infringement. 
of the rights of commoners. I may 
say generally the Committee were most 
careful to preserve the rights of com- 
moners and of all persons resident in 
the locality, and I believe the Bill goes. 
much further than any Bill I can re- 
member in the direction of the protec- 
tion of local rights. I am bound to 
say also that we found the Corporation 
most willing to meet our reasonable view 
in this respect, and I can confidently 
say that comparing this with any 
previous Water Bill of a similar 
character Parliament has had to deal 
with, far greater care has been 
taken to protect local rights, and I am 
not aware of any right that has not 
been fully preserved, so far as it is 
possible to preserve it, under the 
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provisions of this Bill. If thisis not so 
in any case, then it is contrary to the 
intention of the Committee. With 
regard to these bye-laws, there was a 
statement expressed: that the casual 
wayfarer would have his feelings less 
disturbed if he found that the regula- 
tions were signed by the local County 
Council rather than by the official of 
the Corporation, but I do not think 
there is much in that sentimental view 
so long as substantially the people of 
the locality have ample power to make 
their voices heard and opportunity to 
make their views prevail. They have 
this under the Bill, with the protection 
of the approval of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and I really do not think it is 
necessary to insert this clause. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I am quite ready to recognise 
that in the later stages the Corporation 
did, under pressure, consent to make 
considerable changes in their Bill, but 
I venture to say the clause as it stands 
will not serve the purpose the Com- 
mittee desired toattain. In theoriginal 
Bill the Corporation desired the power 
of buying up in toto all rights over 
32,000 acres of common land, but in 


Committee a change was made by 
which the commons are still to remain 
in their present condition and under 
the present tenure, so that peasants and 
tenant farmers may still retain their 


common rights over these 32,000 
acres of common. There is at present 
no authority whatever to take care 
of this fundamental question of 
the purity of the water. It is for 
securing the ay of the water that, 
according to Clause 49, these bye-laws 
are to be framed. But, according to 
the provisions and intentions of the 
Committee, these common rights are to 
remain as they are under the Corpora- 
tion of Birmingham, and it is only 
by consent under Clause 46 that 
common rights are to be bought 
up. Now, in the meantime, and before 
the Municipality of Birmingham 
acquires the common right over 
these 32,000 acres of gathering 
ground for their water supply, there 
will be no authority to look after the 
interests of the commoners. Now I 
venture to think that even in the in- 
terest of the purity of the water you 
should by this Act create some body as 
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trustees to look after these matters. It 
is much more than a sentimental ques- 
tion; it is a question of safeguarding 
the rights of commoners and of the in- 
habitants of the district. It is impos- 
sible for the Municipality of Bir- 
mingham, even with very good inten- 
tions, to know of all the interests in the 
case, and I think the least that should 
be done is that some responsible repre- 
sentatives of the Local Authority 
should have the initiative in the making 
of the bye-laws for the general manage- 
ment of the district. I think in the 
interest of the purity of the water, and 
until the common rights are bought up 
— if they ever are bought up, which [ 
hope they may not be, and even then— 
that the Local Authority in the interest 
of the population of the district should 
have a voice in the making of these 
bye-laws. I trust that the Chairman 
of the Committee and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) will see 
that not alone in the interest of the 
locality, but in the interest of the 
purity of the water supply the clause 
proposed by my hon. Friend is well 
worthy of consideration. 

(3.20.) Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE 
(Stockport) : If the intention is togive to 
these trusteesauthority to make bye-laws 
for the land not acquired by the Corpo- 
ration, that is mine meaning of the 
clause. The new clause simply applies 
to ‘the common or unenclosed fands 
(‘ as aforesaid ’) ’’—that is, those lands 
which have been uired by the 
Corporation. If, therefore, the object 
is to regulate the use of the land 
not bought by the Corporation 
the clause entirely fails to do it. I 
am bound to say, as a member of 
the Committee, that it is not correct 
to say that the Corporation of Bir- 
mingham yielded under pressure to the 
changes in their Bill, because from the 
first, and in the opening speech of their 
counsel, they expressed their desire not 
to acquire greater powers than were 
absolutely necessary for the main 
purpose of the Bill and the security of 
the purity of the water. I do not 
pretend to a very large experience in 
respect to these Water Bills, but I am 
bound to say I hardly ever knew the 
promoters of a Bill more anxious to 
limit their powers to the necessities of 
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their object and to meet the wishes of 
the Committee and the petitioners than 
the Birmingham Corporation were in 
this instance. With regard to what the 
hon. Member has said as to the rights 
of the public over these commons, I 
would observe that there is no such 
thing as the right of the public over 
common lands ; they belong to the lord 
of the manor and the commoners ; the 
public have no right. (Oh, oh!”’) 
That is so; the rights are those of 
private ownership, and except on the 
Queen’s highway the public have no 
rights whatever. They may have an 
easement; they may have a right of 
way ; but as toa general right to wander 
over such unenclosed lands, it has no 
existence, and I believe it is not known 
to the English law. In this Bill we 
have rather extended than diminished 
any rights of the public. 

Mr. STUART RENDEL (Mont- 
gomeryshire) : I do not think any of 
the Members who represent the Princi- 
pality desire to deny the willingness of 
the Corporation of Birmingham to meet 
the natural necessities of the case, and 
to deal in a fair spirit with the demands 
made by the people of the locality ; but, 
of course, this is a Bill of such an 
unusual character as to remove it 
altogether from the category of ordinary 
Water Bills, and it is therefore our duty 
to look more closely into details than 
might be necessary in other cases. 
While we recognise to the full the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) as _ to the 
desire to protect the interests of the 

ple of the locality, we do not feel 
that that has been secured under the 
Bill. It will be observed that a copy 
of the bye-law is to be sent to the 
clerk of the County Council ; but there 
the matter stops, and there is no power 
given to the County Council to take 
any action under the Bill. The diffi- 
culty would be met if the Council had 
some operative power conferred upon 
it. If the County Council had the 
power to call upon the Board of Agri- 
culture to institute a local inquiry that 
would be something. I hope it is not 
too late to adopt some proposal in the 
direction of the clause. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): On behalf of the Corporation 

Birmingham I recognise the friendly 

Mr. Sydney Gedge 
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spirit in which this matter has been 
dealt with by hon. Members. I am 
very glad to see there is no idea of 
antagonism to the Corporation, the 
intention being to protect the interests 
of the inhabitants as well as of the 
Corporation. I can confirm what has 
been said by the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Sydney Gedge), that from the first 
the Corporation frankly said that their 
only desire was to obtain such rights 
as were necessary for their purpose to 
secure the purity of the water. If it 
were possible to arrange this 
without the acquisition of the freehold 
by the Corporation I should have 
been delighted to have avoided what I 
feel is an enormous responsibility. 
Now, the whole question has been con- 
sidered by the Committee from this 
point of view, and the Committee have 
imposed on the Corporation certain 
changes in the Bill intended to safe- 
guard local interests. Of course, if the 
Corporation had regarded the matter 
from a different point of view, though 
they might not have been able to resist 
the decision of the Committee, they 
might have accepted the conditions 
with the intention of restoring the Bill 
to its first shape during the progress 
of the Bijl in another place. But the 
Corporation had no such intention ; 
they accepted allthe alterations which, 
after a full hearing, were suggested by 
the Committee, and they have no 
intention to endeavour to obtain 
any alteration of the concessions 
made. With regard to this, which 
is, after all, a minor point, I 
need only point out to hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway that the 
Corporation are investing an enormous 
sum of money in this undertaking, and 
I am bound to say, speaking as one 
very much interested in the prosperity 
of Birmingham, that it is a painful 
necessity ; that nothing less than the 
apprehension of a water famine would 
induce us to undertake such an enor- 
mous responsibility. But as we are 
about to expend six millions of money 
we must take care that we secure the 
purity of the water we supply. To 
that purpose are these clauses Hivected, 
and only to secure that do we in any 
way desire to interfere with the use of 
the commons; and in making these 
bye-laws, to insure that consideration 
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shall be given to local wishes, it is 
provided that the bye-laws shall be 
submitted for the approval of the Board 
of Agriculture. The suggestion has 
just been thrown out that the Board 
of Agriculture should hold a local 
inquiry, if requested to do so by | 
of the County Councils interested, 
before confirming a bye-law prepared 
by the Corporation. This appears to 
me a most reasonable proposal ; and in 
principle I shall be glad on the part of 
the Corporation io accept it. Ofcourse, 
there is a difficulty in introducing just 
the right words at a moment’s notice ; 
and perhaps the hon. Member will now 
withdraw the clause, on the pledge 
given, that the representatives of the 
Corporation will consult with hon. 
Members below the Gangway with 
the view to the insertion, in another 
place, of an Amendment which will 
provide that a local inquiry shall be 
held when such, in the opinion of the 
Local Council, appears to be necessary. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : Upon that 
understanding I will, with the per- 
mission of the House, withdraw this 
clause. 


Motion, and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


*Mr. MORTON: I have now to ask 
the House to adopt the Amendment, 
notice of which I have given to Clause 
5—namely, to add the words— 

“ As are within the limits of deviation, and 
required for the reservoirs and works by this 
Act authorised,” 

I am aware of the difficulty of inducing 
the House to wake an alteration of 
this kind after a Committee has 
considered the Bill; but. however, an 
addition has been made at this stage 
showing that at any rate we are justified 
in giving consideration to these matters 
even now. As I understand the 
matter, the Corporation propose to take 
many thousands of acres more than 
they really require for their works ; and 
I do not see why this should be allowed 
in this particular case, and I under- 
stand it is not usually allowed. I 
understand that when a railway com- 
pany or other promoters are given 
powers to acquire land, then any 
surplus land left, after completion of 
the works, is sold within a certain time, 
or else the promoters lose that land 
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altogether. It appears to me there is 
no sufficient reason why this Corpora- 
tion should take large quantities of 
land they really do not require for the 
purposes of these worksin any way what- 
ever, and probably against the interests 
of the people of Wales. I am told, in 
the papers which have been circulated 
by the promoters, that this re-opens the 
large question with regard to the 
acquisition of land which has been con- 
sidered by the Committee, and I am 
told also that in another clause they 
deal with this matter to some extent 
by proposing to let the land. But this 
does not appear to meenough. I quite 
agree that Birmingham ought to be 
allowed to get a good supply of water, 
although I am not certain that they 
ought not to be compelled to pay the 
Welsh peopie for taking this water from 
Wales, or, at any rate, to make com- 
pensation in some form, because the 
proposal includes something more than 
supplying water to Birmingham. The 
Corporation propose to supply water to 
other districts, so that to some extent 
it has the appearance of a gigantic 
speculation, upon which the Corpora- 
tion are embarking with the money of 
the ratepayers. But I donot think they 
ought to speculate with the ratepayers’ 
money, and, therefore, I propose to limit 
these powers of acquisition to land 
actually required for the authorised 
works. Perhaps we may have some 
explanation why this large quantity of 
land is to be taken, and, meantime, I 
move my Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 5, after the word “ refer- 
ence,” to insert the words “as are within the 
limits of deviation, and required for the 
reservoirs and works by this Act authorised.” 
—(Mr. Morton.) 

Question proposed, ‘“ That those 
words be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 
To carry such a proposal would be 
absolutely fatal to the Bill. As the 
hon. Gentleman is probably aware, the 
whole matter was discussed on the 
Debate on the Second Reading, and it 
was very carefully gone into by the 
Committee. I believe I have the 
authority of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to say that the Committee had 
no hesitation in agreeing to the conten- 
tion of the Corporation that it would be 
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impossible to successfully conduct this 
great scheme without the Corporation 
having full control over the drainage 


area. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I must correct one word used by my 
right hon. Friend. He says the Com- 
mittee had no hesitation in accepting 
the view of the Corporation ; but the 
fact is, we had in one sense a great deal 
of hesitation ; that is to say, on the first 
blush—I speak for myself particularly— 
I was very much opposed to this acqui- 
sition of land. But the more the matter 
was examined the more did the necessity 
for this appear. The land, or a vast 
extent of it, is unoccupied; it is not 
altogether waste land—it is pasture 
land; and the interests affécted are 
comparatively few. If we had seen 
any way of avoiding this large acquisi- 
tion of land, we should have been glad 
to adopt it; and we were fortunately 
able to suggest, on the initiative of the 
hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. Sydney 
Gedge), a proposal to the Corporation 
that when the value of the land had 
been ascertained—purchased as it were 
—that then it should be given back on a 
999 years’ lease to those to whom it 
belonged if they chose to exercise 
their right. That seemed to us to 
meet the case, and to save the interests 
of those concerned, while securing to 
the Corporation that control which it 
was forced upon us day after day it 
was necessary the Corporation should 
have. That having been secured, I 
think the Committee at that stage, and 
when we came to our Report, had no 
hesitation or difference of opinion. 

*Mr. MORTON: Under the circum- 
stances I will, with the permission of 
the House, withdraw my proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*(3.40.) Mr. MORTON: My next 
point refers to the same matter—it has 
relation to the rent to be charged for 
these lands we have been speaking 
about, and which are to be let on 999 
years’ leases. This rent is to be, ac- 
cording to the Bill, three per cent. on 
the cost of the land,. including, of 
course, ‘all the costs in connection with 
the taking of the land and the minerals 
under the surface. But in the con- 
ditions of the leases no mineral rights 
will be disposed of, so that the Cor- 
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poration will not be re-letting all that 
they have purchased. It has occurred 
to myself and others that, considering 
the reservations made by the Cor- 
poration, two and a half per cent. 
would be sufficient to cover the actual 
cost of that which is re-let. I see that 
the promoters in their statement say 
that they will have to borrow the 
purchase-money at three per cent., and, 
therefore they ought to get three per 
cent. on the land purchased with the 
money. But as I have pointed out, they 
do not re-let all that they purchase, and 
should therefore make some allowance, 
which I think may fairly be calculated 
as the difference between three and 
two and a half per cent. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 16, to leave out the word “ three,” 
and insert the words ‘two and one- 
half.” —(Mr. Morton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN : 
The hen. Member has very frankly 
said, in moving this Amendment, 
that it has reference to the same 
subject as his last Amendment; and 
as he was good enough to with- 
draw the last, so, to be consistent, 
I hope he will withdraw this also. I 
am sure he will be the more inclined to 
do so, for I hardly think he does 
justice to his own financial reputation. 
Let me point out to him the effect of 
the Amendment. The suggestion is 
that the Corporation of Birmingham, 
which will have to borrow the money 
at, Iam sorry to say, three per cent., 
or perhaps a little more, shall then 
invest the money at two and a half 
per cent. Now, if they were to adopt 
such a financial policy as that, I think 
the Corporation would start on the 
road to the Bankruptcy Court. 


*Mr. MORTON: That is not my 
proposal. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Further, 
it is to be observed that on the terms 
of compulsory purchase and conditions 
attached the owners will be at a great 
advantage in selling their land, and 
they are not compelled to take leases. 
1 think the hon. Member must see his 
proposal is not a reasonable one. 








*Mr. MORTON : If I may be allowed 
to explain, I would point out again 
that, though the Corporation may have 
to borrow at three per cent., they do 
not re-let all they purchase; they 
reserve all mineral rights. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE: The hon. 
Member is, I think,mistaken. If he will 
read the clause he will see that the 
three per cent. is not on the full pur- 
chase-money, but on such sum less the 
value of minerals, &c. Surely the 
hon. Member will not press his pro- 
posal ? 

Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. MORTON: My next Amend- 
ment refers to the same matter, but to 
a different class of tenant. The Cor- 

ration are to let farms now occupied 
. annual tenants or by those who 
have short leases on leases of twenty- 
ne years, rent and conditions to be 
arranged. Now, it occurs to me that 
if the Corporation are willing to let 
the land for a term of twenty-one years, 
then at the expiration of that term I 
do not see why the tenant, if he desire 
to do so, should not be allowed to take 
a fresh lease. I have not heard why a 
tenant should be turned out at the end 
of twenty-one years any more than at 
the end of two or three years. I think 
if the tenant has this right of protec- 
tion for twenty-one years he has an 
equal right to that protection in per- 
petuity. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, line 18, after the word “ years,” 
to insert the words “and shall renew the 
same from time to time for further periods of 
twenty-one years if demanded.”—(Mr. 
Morton.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


S 45.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN: I am very sorry my hon. 
Friend, who takes such an interest in 
this question, did not attend some of 
the proceedings of our Committee up- 
stairs, when he would have seen how 
careful we were to protect the interest 
of these very tenants. Apart from the 
usual and ordinary proceedings in 
Committee ona Private Bill, this Hybrid 
Committee called jor independent 


testimony from the district without 
the intervention of counsel, and we had 
the account from themselves of some 
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six, eight, or ten farmers who were to 
be affected under the clauses of this 
Bill, and in the result the Corporation 
agreed to meet the case by this pro- 
vision of twenty-one years’ leases. We 
were told that these tenants are annual 
tenants at present with no leases what- 
ever and no fixity of tenure at all, but 
that they are well treated by their 
landlord and hold their farms at a 
very fair rent. They not unnaturally 
tale fear that this dreadful Corpora- 
tion, coming in with mercantile ideas, 
might treat them in a severely com- 
mercial manner, and make their fate 
much worse than it had been. I think, 
having gone the extreme length of 
offering to a man who has no lease at 
all, and is absolutely uncertain as to 
his position, a twenty-one years’ lease 
at the admittedly very moderate rent 
now paid, we have done as much as 
Corporation, Committee, or Parliament 
can be expected to do. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I do not 
know whether my hon. Friend intends 
to press this Amendment, but I take 
the opportunity to say that the right 
hon. Gentleman has rather exaggerated 
the generosity of the Birmingham 
Corporation in this matter. I do not 
doubt that the Corporation will make 
liberal compensation to the landowners, 
but I am certain that this treatment of 
the tenants is the very least which in 
equity should be given. It is quite 
true, and the truth is a scandal, that 
these tenants are in the position of 
being liable to be turned from 
their holdings at six or twelve months’ 
notice; and it seems to me that to 
give them the security of a tenure for 
twenty-one years is the very least that 
should be given. I hope, even if 
the Amendment is not accepted in its 
present form, that, at any rate, in 
another place the Corporation of Bir- 
mingham will, in the case of land not 
required for the works, give present 
tenants the first choice in the renewal 
of leases; and, further, I make an 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham, who has 
charge of this Bill, that in another place 
some consideration, some regard, shall 
be had to those tenants who actually 
will, under this Bill, be turned from 
their homes and sent adrift in the 
world. I find that it is, technically, not 
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possible for me to move the clause with 
which I intended to deal with these 
cases ; but I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that liberal compensation 
shall be given to tenants who are to be 
turned from their homes after occupa- 
tion extending over thirty, forty, and 
even in some cases more than seventy, 
years. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will give some undertaking on 
cshese points—that, in cases where farms 
are not wanted, the present tenants 
shall have first choice of renewals of 
leases ; and that where tenants are 
actually turned out liberal compensa- 
tion shall be given them. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I can 
only pledge the Corporation to this: 
that they will undoubtedly be most 
happy to give the fullest consideration 
to any suggestion made by the bon. 
Member in the interval between now 
and the promotion of the Bill in 
another place. In regard to these par- 
ticular cases concerned in the Amend- 
ment now before us, the tenants were, 
as the Chairman has said, fully heard, 
and I think I am justified in saying 
that when they understood what the 


Committee proposed to do for them, 
they went away absolutely and perfectly 


satisfied. At the same time, if there is 
any chink, any hole, any lapse in the 
proposal considered in Committee to 
which my hon. Friend will call atten- 
tion, I can assure him that the fullest 
consideration shall be given to it by the 
Corporation. 

Mr. MORTON: As I understand 
the matter will be re-considered, I ask 
leave to withdraw my Amendment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: But do 
not let me be misunderstood. The 
proposal now is for perpetual renewal 
of leases, and this the Corporation 
must undoubtedly refuse. 

Mr. MORTON: I understand that 
consideration shall be given to the 
position of these tenants in consultation 
with my hon. Friend, and I will not 
press the matter further. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: Clause 53 has been 
amended in deference to opinions ex- 
pressed in the House, and I confess 
that even as it is, it is not an admission 
of the rights of the people of the 
locality. But I would point out to 


Mr. Thomas Ellis 
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the Chairman of the Committee, in 
reference to what he has said as to the 
desire of the Committee to protect the 
rights of the locality, that as the clause 
stands at present there is no real 
guarantee that the people in the 
district will have the rights and 
privileges referred to in the Bill 
sec to them. I venture to remind 
him of the experiences in regard to the 
Corporation of Liverpool in a similar 
matter. The clause has reference to 
the rights of fishing. Now, Iam nota 
lawyer, and I am not quite certain 
whether there are actual rights of fish- 
ing to be proved by Statute Law, but 
this at any rate is certain: that from 
time immemorial the inhabitants of the 
district and the town of Rhayder have, 
unmolested, enjoyed the rights and 
privileges of fishing in all the streams. 
in this tract of 34,000 acres of common 
land. My present Amendment is to 
insert after “‘ rights,”’ the words “‘ and 
privileges,” and this followed by a con- 
sequential Amendment to line 26 adding 
the words “ hitherto enjoyed,”’ so that 
there may be no doubt as to the rights. 
and privileges hitherto enjoyed by the 
inhabitants and the town of Rhayader. 
There is, I believe, no record of an in- 
habitant ever having been molested by 
a landowner in the exercise of this. 
privilege. It is said in this statement 
issued by the promoters that it is only 
a right enjoyed on sufferance ; but 
whether it is or not it is a very sub- 
stantial right or privilege; it is of 
great benefit to the people of the 
locality, and its abrogation will give 
rise to much expression of feeling. It 
is in order that there may not be that 
annoyance and litigation which have- 
arisen in connection with the Liverpool 
Corporation reservoirs that I propose 
this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 44, 
line 23, after the word “rights,” to: 
insert the words “and privileges.” — 
(Mr. T. Ellis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and privileges,’ be there inserted.” 


(3.55.) Mr. CAMPBELL - BAN- 
NERMAN : I think the Committee, so 
far as I can speak for them, were 
entirely in agreement with my hon. 
Friend, or in substantial agreement with 
him. We had a good deal of evidence 
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onthe point; and as to the right or privi- 
lege, whichever it may be called, of the 
people of the district of Rhayader and 
outside the particular water area, to 
fishing in the waters there, the Com- 
mittee considered the question of in- 
serting the words “ and privileges,” and 
we determined not to do so, our reason 
being that we did not wish by the Bill 
tocreate any newrights. We only wished 
to maintain and not to interfere with 
existing rights. Although there is this 
very free privilege of fishing, yet it has 
the nature of a privilege, and it was not 
for us to convert that into what my 
hon. Friend speaks of as a statutory 
right. As we understood, it was only 
reasonable to expect that the Cor- 
poration would be perfectly willing 
that people should continue to 
fish just as they have fished. I do 
not know that a man fishing on 
the banks of a stream will make any 
difference in the purity of the water 
supply. The view of the Committee 
was that they should not assent to the 
insertion of the somewhat vague ex- 
pression ‘ privileges.” But I believe 
that all that is wanted by my hon. 


Friend is secured by the clause, and I 
would advise the House not to accede 
to the proposal to insert these words, 
which I may say was not very seriously 
put before the Committee. 


Mr. STUART RENDEL: I can 
assure my right hon. Friend that this 
is regarded in the locality as a very 
serious question. The privilege of 
fishing has, as my hon. Friend has 
said, been exerci 
time immemorial, and it is highly 
valued. This privilege is in danger of 
destruction under the Bill. We are 
not seeking to create anything new; 
we 7 wish to maintain what 
admittedly exists. It may perhaps 
seem an unimportant detail to some 
hon. Members, but it really is an 
important matter in the district. I 
hope the promoters will agree to make 
this concession to local feeling, and 
surely it is undesirable to leave the 
matter open to vexatious litigation. 
I think we ought to press this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): May I suggest to my hon. 
Friend that the words he proposes do 
not add anything in substance or 


in the district from: 
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force to the clause as it stands? 
The clause as it stands does not pro- 
vide for what my hon. Friends want, 
nor does it give any protection to the 
class to whom they allude. The clause 
should read that the Birmingham Cor- 
poration shall not interfere with any 
person fishing in the district, except to 
prevent the pollution of the streams. 
The clause as it now stands in no way 
confers any right, and if the addition 
suggested by my hon. Friends is made, 
it will even then confer no right. They 
ought to secure that when the Birming- 
ham Corporation take any proceedings 
for. trespass, the matter should be in- 
vestigated in some local Court, so that 
these Welshmen may not be brought 
up to London to have the fishing rights 
tested. In twenty years’ time there 
will be a Corporation in Birmingham 
that know not Joseph, and they will 
not know the extent to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has pledged his word 
in this House. This Bill is to be 
passed for all time, and the Corporation 
might in the future take a very different 
view of their rights from that which is 
now expressed. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): The right hon. Gentle- 
man who has charge of this Bill stated 
that he did not wish to confer any new 
rights. That may be so, but I think 
he also admitted that it was intended 
to commute the existing practice so- 
far as it interfered with the object of 
the Birmingham Corporation. The 
existing practice is that the inhabitants 
have been in the habit of fishing in 
these rivers, but unfortunately they 
have no right of fishing. A right of 
fishing is not acquired by long usage 
like a right of way, and a right of fish- 
ing could never gained in private 
waters. But despite that fact fishing 
has been practised without interruption 
from time immemorial, and the land- 
lords never would have interfered with 
these rights, although they may not be 
legal rights. What we want is that this 
practice shall run no greater risk of 
being interfered with by the Birming- 
ham Corporation than by the landlords.’ 
The Committee have to a certain extent 
recognised this fact in giving leases to- 
the tenants, and I think a similar pro- 
tection ought to be afforded in this 
matter. I cordially agree with the hon. 
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Member for North Longford that |’ 


different words should be introduced 
in this clause, because the word 
*‘ privileges”’ does not mean legal privi- 
leges, and will confer no real privi- 
leges in this matter. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman who is in charge of this 
Bill will give some undertaking that 
will vera us that this practice, 
although a practice that is not com- 

by law, shall not be interfered 
with in the future; and moreover that 
the Birmingham Corporation shall not 
have the power to interfere with those 
rights. 


Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid): I do not know who is respon- 
sible for the drafting of this clause, but 
it seems to me to be a very onerous one 
so far as the tenants are concerned. It 
throws upon them the onus of proving 
that they have the absolute right of 
fishing in these waters. In the last 
line of the clause you have the words, 
‘‘ without interruption by the Corpora- 
tion’; but to secure that freedom from 
interruption the tenant must prove that 
he has the absolute right to the fishing. 
‘This right does not exist, but it has 
been a custom from time immemorial, 
and we desire that these people should 
remain undisturbed, and that a right 
shall be given to them by Parliament 
to continue the practice of fishing in 
these waters. I hardly think the altera- 
tion proposed will meet the circum- 
stances of the case; and I think it 
‘would be much better if the clause 
were made to read— 


“The Corporation shall not interfere with 


= person fishing or cutting fern or turbary 
for the Dong mune of preventing pollution, 
yams to the bye-laws authorised by this 


If the clause were passed in some such 
form as that anyone could claim the 
right or privilege of fishing, and it could 
be established in a Court of Law. The 
right should be given to the tenants to 
go on that land and fish in these 
waters as they have been in the habit 
of doing. The clause should not be 
‘agreed to as it stands, and I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) will be willing to communicate 
with those who are interested on behalf 
of the tenants, and see if a clause cannot 
be drawn up to meet the case. 


Mr. Bryn Roberts 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&e.): I should like to point out that 
the Bill was drafted by the Corporation 
of Birmingham ; that it was submitted 
to the Board of Agriculture, and was 
the subject of a local inquiry. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will allow 
some alteration to be made, so that the 
Bill may go to the House of Lords in 
proper form. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: An ap- 

has been made to me, but I 
thought that the whole of the facts and 
reasons had been stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of the 
Committee (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man). But the wishes of hon. Gentle- 
men seem to have changed whilst this 
matter has been before the House. 


‘What the Amendment 'asks for is not a 


matter of very great importance. It 
would not do the hon. Member much 
good and it would not do us much 
harm, and if it will shorten this dis- 
cussion, and the hon. Member will 
meet me on the matter which proposes 
to give these gentlemen the right of 
fishing in the river—that provision 
would be absolutely impossible, be- 
cause it would take away from the 
Corporation the control of the water— 
but if he will meet me on that I will 
meet him on this. Now, the question 
has been widened by the hon. 
Member for North Longford (Mr. 
T. M. Healy), who has taken the 
Welsh Members under his charge, 
and constituted himself their volun- 
tary legal adviser. He proposes 
to transform some doubtful privileges 
into an absolute and inalienable right. 
As I understand the question, the posi- 
tion which has been taken by the Com- 
mittee was that they would go to the 
full extent of the limits of their power 
in order strictly to reserve any right or 
privilege that could be shown to exist ; 
but, on the other hand, they thought 
they would be going beyond their 
powers if they created any new rights. 
And, if the hon. Member asks that a 
new right should be created for the 
first time at the expense of the Cor- 
poration, I cannot agree to it. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Glouces- 
ter, Cirencester) : I think I understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of the Committee (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) told the House 
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that while the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion wanted the Welsh water, they did 
not want to take the Welshman’s fish. 
As one of those who think that the 
right of fishing, which the inhabitants 
have exercised for years, ought not to 
be interfered with, and understanding 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
this Bill (Mr. J. Chamberlain) to say 
that Birmingham wanted nothing but 
the pure water, I cannot see why he 
should not be satisfied with full power 
to keep the water pure by bye-laws. 
I hope the hon. Member will press 
this Amendment to a Division. 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not think this is a matter that is 
worth contending about. The clause 
says :— 

“ All rights of fishing in the rivers Elan and 
» Claerwen and their tributaries flowing through 
the Manor of Grange and the Manor of 
Builth above the upper end of the upper 
‘reservoirs and in the lakes adjacent thereto 
by the inhabitants of the district and the 
town of Rhayader and all rights of turbar 
and of cutting fern and rushes over suc 
-commonable land shall be preserved to the 


: said inhabitants as heretofore and without 
interruption by the Corporation, subject never- 
theless to the bye-laws authorised by this 


Act. 


The Committee wished te protect to 
the full any existing rights, but it is 
not our business to create new rights or 
to alter the law so as to make into 
right what is now only custom. 


Mr. ABEL THOMAS (Carmarthen, 
E.): It seems to me that this clause 
professes to give what it really does not 
give. There are no rights of fishing in 
these waters, and the clause only con- 

-cedes the right in the future to those 
who possess it now. I understood that 
the Corporation was willing to concede 
this, and it seems to me that the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) will give us 

_ Just what the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Chamberlain) says he is anxious that 
the Welsh people should have. It 

- cannot do the Birmingham people any 
harm, because what they want is only 
the clear and undiluted water, and the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for North 
Longford would exactly meet that. 
The Welsh people are not going to be 
trapped into the belief that this clause 
gives them rights, when, as a matter 

- of fact, it does no such thing. We ought 
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to have these rights, and I think the 
Corporation of Birmingham ought to 
meet the Welsh people in the matter. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) : 
I have the greatest sympathy with the 
Welsh Members, but I must say that 
the proposal of the hon. Member 
for North Longford amounts really 
to a new clause to protect these 
fishing rights. I think I can say on 
behalf of the Committee that this 
question was most fully and elabo- 
rately considered by them. They 
called before them witnesses able to 
speak with even more authority than 
my hon. Friends who are not perfectly 
acquainted with the localities, and the 
decision the Committee came to was 
one which seemed to have gone to the 
extreme limit in protecting any fishing 
rights which exist. 


Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): I would 
suggest that it is a pity to waste ten or 
fifteen minutes in a Division on this 
point. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man might very well agree to this 
Amendment, which after all makes no 
legal difference, and let us come to the 
third of these Amendments, which 
covers the point we are now 
discussing. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, S.): It seems to me that we 
cannot deal with the question properly 
on this Amendment, and I think we 
had better come as soon as we can to 
the Amendment which raises the ques- 
tion. My own impression is that when 
we come to look practically at this 
question we shall find that the only 
way to deal with it is to appoint a 
Board of Conservancy for the whole of 
the district, and that these fishing 
rights shall be vested in this Board. 


Question put. 


(4.20.) The House divided :—Ayes 
126 ; Noes 171.—(Div. List, No. 144.) 


On Motion of Mr. TxHomas ELuIs, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :—Clause 53, page 44, line 26, after 
“thereto,” to insert “hitherto en- 
joyed.” 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I beg to 
move the insertion after ‘‘ Act,”’ in page 
44, line 30, of the words which stand 
in my name. The purpose of my 
Amendment is to create in the reser- 
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voirs in the common land the right of 
fishing for the people who live in the 
town of Rhayaher. I understand from 
the expressions which have fallen from 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), and 
from a Paper which was circulated 
among Members this morning, that 
two great objections are taken to this 
Amendment. The first is, that it 
creates a new right ; the second, that it 
does not safeguard the purity of the 
water in the reservoirs. In regard to 


the first objection, this is not the only 
new right created, or proposed, to be 
created, by the Bill; for after the pass- 
ing of the Bill Birmingham obtains a 


property in the heart of Mid-Wales 
which will have a value for them in a 
few years of from three-quarters to one 
and a half millions. That is creating 
anew right and property which few 
Acts of Parliament have created for 
any Municipality. What we ask for is 
a quid pro quo for the people in this 
district, and I think it is a fair claim. 
By the preceding clause the Corpora- 
tion admits that the people who live in 
this district have had, and should have, 
safeguarded to them in the future the 
right of fishing in the streams and 
lakes within the area of the common 
land. In this Amendment I ask for 
no right of fishing in reservoirs which 
will be made on land which will be- 
come the private property of the Cor- 
poration. They propose ultimately to 
make six or seven reservoirs, two or 
three of which will be in the area of 
the common land, and in these reser- 
voirs, on common land created by the 
streams running through common land, 
where the people have hitherto had the 
right of fishing, I ask the House to vote 
that they should continue to have the 
right of fishing, and so give the people a 
simple and small quid pro quo for the 
loss they sustain by the passing of the 
Bill. I do not think the second objec- 
tion will hold water ; for by the preced- 
ing clause the House gives power to 
the people of the district to fish along 
the Elan and Claerwen for many miles in 
the water which will fill the reservoirs. 
This fishing will be safeguarded by 
bye-laws to secure the purity of the 
water in the streams, and surely the 
same bye-laws will efficiently safeguard 
the purity of the water inthe reservoirs. 


Mr. Thomas Ellis 
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I would also venture to appeal to the 
House on the ground of experience. 
In the Great Vyrnwy lake in Mont- 
gomeryshire, made by the Corporation 
of Liverpool, fishing with rod and line 
is granted by the Corporation to gentle- 
men from Live 1, but is not given 
to any of the inhabitants of the district 
who had been fishing for years in the 
valley now submerged, and yet they 
would no more pollute the water than 
the gentlemen from Liverpool. There- 
fore, from the point of view of a simple 
quid pro quo, and from the point of 
view of the experience in connection 
with the Vyrnwy Lake, and from the 
fact that no pollution could take place 
if the bye-laws were carried out, I 
appeal to the House to give these 
people the right of fishing with rod and 
line in those two or three reservoirs 
subject to the bye-laws to be made by 
the Corporation. 


Amendment proposed, 

Clause 53, page 44, line 30, after “Act,” 
insert “And whereas some portion of the 
commonable lands and the streams running 
through the same will be uired for reser- 
voirs, it is hereby provided that, in lieu of the 
rights and privileges of fishing in the streams 
so acquired, the inhabitants of the district and. 
of the Town of Rhayader shall have and enjoy 
free right of fishing with rod.and line on the 
banks of the upper reservoirs on the Elan and 
Claerwen, subject to the bye-laws authorised 
by this Act.”—(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 

Question proposed ‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


(4.40.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: 
I am sorry that I cannot agree to this 
Amendment, as it would seriously in- 
terfere with the rights of the Corpora- 
tion of Birmingham. The hon. Member 
says it is a quid pro quo for some- 
thing the people are expected to 
give up. They are expected to give 
up not the right, but the privilege 
or practice they have enjoyed on 
sufferance in so much of these small 
streams as will be needed for the pur- 
poses of the formation of the reservoir. 
That privilege is an almost infinitesimal 
one. There is no talk of taking away 
any right they have enjoyed generally, 
but only from that portion which will 
be required for the reservoir. Anybod 
who knows anything about these Wels 
streams knows that the fish in them are 
extremely small, though they give very 
good sport, as I know by experience. 
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streams—where the fish are only two 
or three inches long — a reservoir 
in which pond trout of good size 
will be cultivated, the fishing will 
bea privilege which will be tremendously 
rized ; and if the Corporation were 
und to create a new right and let 
anybody who pleased go and fish in the 
reservoir, they would be establishing 
an interest in their property which 
would do them the greatest possible 
injury. I think we have sufficiently 
safeguarded the fishing by reserving 
all the rights and interests in the 
streams, and it is a little too much to 
ask that everbody should have a free 
right to enter on the works of the 
Corporation for fishing purposes. 

(4.43.) Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, 
&c.): The right hon. Gentleman takes 
a view of this. matter which the case 
hardly warrants him in doing. May I 
venture to give the right hon. Gentle- 
man a little piece of advice? He is 
one of the great pillars of law and 
order ; and I would recommend him to 
grant this right to the people, for the 
sole reason that if he does not grant 
it they are extremely likely to take it 
themselves. The gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood are known to _ be 
extremely devoted to the sportsman- 
like art of fishing—not always, I am 
afraid, with rod and line—and I think, 
in the interests of law and order, I 
would recommend him to consider the 
question and accept the Amendment. 
I will not be responsible for the evils 
which may arise if he does not accept 
the Amendment. 

(4.45.) Mz. LLOYD-GEORGE: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman not consent 
to a provision preventing a gate or 
trap being placed at the entrance to 
the reservoir, which would let the fish 
from the stream get into the reservoir, 
but would prevent them getting back 
into the streams ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : That is 
an entirely different matter, and I 
shall be very glad to consider the 
suggestion of the hon. Member. 

i.47,) Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : 
I voted with the Welsh Members, but 
-as I cannot sacrifice common-sense on 


the altar of friendship, I cannot vote |. 


for this Amendment. The reservoirs 
would be made at the expense of 
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Birmingham; and if there should be 
any fish in them worth catching, they 
would be put there by the Corporation, 
and there is no doubt the Corpora- 
tion will stock the reservoirs with 
trout. The Amendment proposes 
that the inhabitants should go 
along the banks of the reservoirs 
for fishing purposes, but anybody 
knows that few fish would be caught 
that way ; it is necessary to go out in 
a boat, and that would be an invasion 
of the rights of the owners which I 
cannot support. There is one point I 
should like to refer to. When the 
reservoirs are stocked with trout no 
gate or trap would prevent the fish 
getting up the streams when a flood 
came, and I would suggest to my 
Welsh friends that they will get their 
compensation in that way. I do not 
quite agree that the trout in the Welsh 
streams are so small as suggested by 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham. If they are, I am surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman went, 
even for once in his life, after such 
small fry. It is very certain that the 
larger fish from the reservoirs will get 
up the streams, and the compensation 
of the people in the district will be that 
they will get a better class of fish. 


(4.50.) Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, 
Town): I wish to remove any mis- 
apprehension which the House may be 
under in consequence of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham. I have fished 
in both these streams, and, instead of 
fish only two or three inches long, I 
have taken many fish over a pound in 
weight. 


(4.51.) Tae SECRETARY To tHe 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lan- 
cashire, Ormskirk): I can give the 
House some information on an analogous 
case. The Corporation of Liverpool 
impounded the head waters of the 
Vrnwy River, of course disturbing the 
fishing rights, and they reserved full 
control of the fishing rights on the lake 
so formed. They have stocked the 
lake, and have let the fishing under 
very strict supervision so that there 
may be no injury tothe water. What 
was accorded to Liverpool ought to be 
accorded to Birmingham. 


Question put, 
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(4.50.) The House divided :—Ayes 
102 ; Noes 208.—({Div. List, No. 145.) 


Bill to be read the third time. 
QUESTIONS. 


COLOUR SERGEANT FINN’S 
PENSION. 


Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office if he will explain why 
Colour Sergeant Finn, of the 1st Volun- 
teer Battalion, Cheshire Regiment, was 
discharged with a pension of sergeant 
instead of one of colour sergeant, after 
twenty-six years’ service, in view of the 
facts that it is usual in such cases to 
give a colour sergeant’s pension, and 
that Sergeant Wallace of the same 
battalion received a colour sergeant’s 
pension ? 

*THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Bropricr, 
Surrey, Guildford): The case of pen- 
sioner Finn has been referred back to 
the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital 
for re-consideration, with the view to 
the amendment of the pension. 


THE WRECK ON BRIGG’S REEF. 


CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): I 
to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that the 
lifeboat authorities at Groomsport, as 
well as the coxswain and crew of the 
lifeboat, are of opinion that the wreck 
of the iron ss. Emily, wrecked in 1889 
off Groomsport, would be a source of 
great danger to the lifeboat, especially 
at night, were the services of the crew 
required to assist a vessel on Brigg’s 
Reef ; and whether, as the conical buo 
placed by the Commissioners of Iris 
Lights to mark this wreck is useless as 
a@ warning at night, and the cost of 
clearing away the wreck would be 
small, he will give directions for its 
removal forthwith ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Beracs, 
Bristol, W.): I must refer the hon. 
Member to the answer I gave last week 
on the 16th instant to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for East Norfolk (Sir E. 
Birkbeck). I have no power to give any 
direction with respect to the wreck of 
the Emily, except uporf a recommenda- 
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tion from the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights, and no such recommendation 
has been made to me. 

Cotonet WARING: Arising out of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s answer, I 
beg to ask whether he is aware that 


his officer who made the inspection, or- 


who ever supplied him with the infor- 
mation, ever went near the place; and 
also whether it is a fact that another 
steamer has since been wrecked upon 
the same spot ? 

Smr M. HICKS BEACH : The officer: 
who made the inspection is not my 
officer, but the officer of the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights, and I know 
nothing about the later wreck to which 
the hon. Gentleman refers. I would 
really advise the hon. Gentleman to 
communicate with the Commissioners. 
of Irish Lights on the subject. 

CotonetL WARING: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman with his experience of 
Ireland explain how it is possible to- 
overcome the vis inertie of these 
officers ? 


BRITISH TRADE WITH BRAZIL. 


Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether there would 
be any objection to state to the House 
the present state of the negotiations 
with Brazil as regards the preferential 
treatment accorded to the United 
States, and with the United States as. 
regards the preferential treatment 
accorded to Brazil ? 

Sm F. MAPPIN (York, W.R., Hal- 
lamshire) had notice of the following 
question : To ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he is. 
aware that, in consequence of a Treaty, 
ratified in April, 1891, between the re- 
spective Governments of the United 
States of America and Brazil, goods 
from the former country are admitted 
into the latter country duty free, while 
the same description of English goods. 
are subject to a duty varying from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent.; and 
whether any steps are being taken by 
the English Government to place the 
manufactures of this country upon the 
same favourable footing ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
~ J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 

enrith): Perhaps the hon. Member 
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for Hallamshire will permit me at the 
same time to answer his question. On 
the 19th February I answered a ques- 
tion of a similar character put by the 
hon. Member for North Manchester. 
I then informed him that communica- 
tions had been made to the Government 
of Brazil, but that that Government 
had not been willing to enter into nego- 
tiations for a Commercial Treaty with 
this country ; and I have nothing to 
add to that answer. With regard to 
the last sentence of the hon. Baronet’s 
question, which only appeared on the 
Paper this morning, I have to say that 
no preferential treatment is being 
accorded by the United States to Brazil. 
No differential treatment is accorded 
to British goods as compared with 
Brazilian, and consequently no nego- 
tiations have been entered into on that 
subject. 

Sm J. LUBBOCK: Do I under- 
stand that Brazil is accorded no pre- 
ferential treatment by the United 
States ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The posi- 
tion of the matter is this: that Brazil 
gives preferential treatment to the 
United States as compared with goods 
which go from this country to Brazil ; 
and the United States gives no pre- 
ferential treatment to Brazil as com- 

with goods that go from this 
country to the United States. 


RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether 
any applications have been made by 
the Railway Companies to postpone 
further the operation of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1888 ; and whe- 
ther, before taking into consideration 
such application, the Board of Trade 
will give the traders an opportunity of 
stating their case in opposition to such 
postponement ? 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I have 
received an application to postpone the 
operation of the London and South- 

estern Railway Rates Provisional 
Order Act until the Ist January 
next, at which time the schedules in 
the Provisional Orders now before Par- 
liament will come into operation, and 
I have reason to believe that similar 
applications are likely to be made in 
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the case of theother Railway Companies. 
whose schedules were settled last year. 
It seems to me prima facie desirable, 
for many reasons, that all the schedules. 
should come into operation at the 
same time. But I shall be happy to- 
receive and consider any representa- 
tions which may be made to me on 
behalf of the traders against such a 
course. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


Mr. LEVESON-GOWER: (Stoke- 
upon-Trent): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the attention of Her Majesty’s. 
Government has been drawnto the speech 
delivered by Lord Dufferin at the 
annual dinner of the British Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris, wherein His 
Excellency is reported to have said— 


“Tn modern times a very proper prominence 


is given in entrance examinations to political 


and economic subjects. Every year the Sec- 
retaries of all our Embassies are required to 
tee Ry elaborate Commercial Report, a 

uty which, as I have been able to judge, is 
carried out with zeal and diligence. Every 
week in Foreign Embassies our attention is 
drawn by the Foreign Office to questions 
affecting English trade with other countries ” ; 
and whether, in view of this statement 
by Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, 
the Government will consider the de- 
sirability of re-introducing Political 
Economy — which they have expunged 
from the list of compulsory subjects— 
as one of the necessary subjects for 
the entrance examination for the 
Diplomatic Service, so as toensure that 
members of the Diplomatic Service, 
whether at home or abroad, may be 
acquainted with at least the rudiments 
of that science ? 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Lord 
Dufferin appears to have overlooked the 
change which has recently been made 
in the subjects of examination. They 
were adopted after very careful con- 
sideration as those best calculated to 
test the real qualifications of the candi- 
dates, and to afford as little room as 
possible for “cramming.” There do 
not appear to be any sufficient reasons 
for making further change, but con- 
sideration will be given to the best 
means of encouraging the members 
of the Diplomatic Service to study 
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such branches of Political Economy as 
would assist them in the preparation of 
their Commercial Reports. ; 

Mr. LEVESON-GOWER: Might 
it not be arranged that the examination 
in Political Economy should be placed 
on the same basis as the examination 
in International Law ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Yes, I 
think that would be a very desirable 
way of meeting the views of the 
hon. Gentleman and of many others 
who take an interest in this matter. 
It will require some careful considera- 
tion before it can be finally settled, 
and probably the Treasury will have to 
be consulted with regard to it; but 
it is in that direction the opportunity 
for examination will be afforded. 


Polynesian Labour 


LABOUR IN 
LAND. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flinishire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to a letter from 
Admiral Erskine on the Pelynesian 
labour traffic, which appeared in the 
Times of Saturday last, stating, as the 
result of three years’ experience in 
command of the Australian Squadron, 
that— 

“Even under the most stringent regulations 
wrongs and abuses occur in connection with 
the labour traffic, which invariably lead to 
bloodshed and accompanying complications 
and reprisals ” ; 
and whether, in view of the statement 
made by Admiral Erskine that, under 
the terms of the protectorate which he 
was authorised to promulgate, 

“It was declared that the natives of New 
Guinea should not be taken from their 
country and compelled, under arrangements 
and contracts which they cannot possibly 
understand, to labour continuously for three 
years on Queensland plantations,” 
the Government are taking any 
measures to protect the natives of New 
Guinea from being imported into 
Queensland ? 

*Tor UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. pe Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): My attention has been drawn to 
the letter referred to by the hon. 
Member. It will be observed that the 
very valuable experiences of Admiral 
Erskine were confined to a period 

- during which the irregularities con- 
Mr. J. W. Lowther 
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nected with the labour traffic have 
been admitted. If the hon. Member 
will refer to page 210 of the Parlia- 
mentary Paper C, 5091-1, Vol. 2, he 
will see that— 

‘No deportation of natives is allowed either 
from one part of the territory to another, or 
to places beyond the ey, except under 
ordinances reserved for Her Majesty’s assent 
and assented to by Her Majesty.” 

The removal of natives from the island 
is prohibited by a law passed in 
Queensland in 1887 as well as by alaw 
ssed in New Guinea in 1888. The 
atter will be found at page 234 of the 
Parliamentary Paper C, 5883. 

Mr. 8. SMITH : In connection with 
that answer, may I ask whether the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
has been drawn to a letter by Admiral 
Scott, the present commander of the 
Pacific, in which he expresses his 
regret at the proposal to introduce this 
labour traffic from that Colony into the 
country, no power being given for 
looking after the interests of the 
natives? 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: I think the 
Admiral is in error. I have already 
said that the natives cannot be sent 
from New Guinea to Queensland. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): WhatI want to know 
is whether, as a matter of fact, it is 
true that numbers of black people are 
at this moment being recruited from 
New Guinea, and also whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have informed 
themselves that Clause 78 of the new 
Act of the Queensland Legislature re- 
quires that an armed boat should 
acvompany the recruiting parties to the 
various islands ? 

*Baron H. p—e WORMS: I was not 
aware that recruiting is now going on 
in New Guinea. In fact, I have 
said that it is not going on. I 
do not think that the second part of the 

uestion arises out of the question on 
the Paper. An armed boat is required 
to accompany the recruiting parties for 
the purpose of protection. 


Mr. S. SMITE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 


Colonies question No. 11, and perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman will allow me 
to modify it in the following manner: 
Whether he is aware that the Legisla- 
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tive Assembly of Melbourne passed a 
Resolution yesterday, without a dis- 
sentient voice, condemning the action 
of the Queensland Parliament in pro- 
posing to renew the importation of 
Kanaka labourers into the colony, and 
urging the Government to resort to all 
the means in their power to render the 
protest of the Legislative Assembly of 
Melbourne effective ; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will re-consider 
their intention of not disallowing the 
Act of the Queensland Legislature ? 


*Baron H. pE WORMS: The atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 
not been officially drawn to the notice 
referred to, and to the resolution which 
it would appear, from a telegram in 
this morning’s Times, has been carried ; 
but the hon. Member will see that the 
question raised by that resolution is 
one which, however important, must be 
settled by these great colonies among 
themselves without the intervention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It may 
also be observed that this resolution 
is not framed against native employ- 
ment on humanitarian grounds, but is 
against all foreign labour, coolie or 
native. 


Mr. S. SMITH: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, in connection with 
that answer, whether the Australian 
Colonies possess any means of prevent- 
ing Queensland from renewing this 
labour traffic except through the inter- 
vention of the Home Government ? 


*Baron H. pE WORMS: Certainly 
not. I am sure the hon. Member 
will see that a resolution passed by the 
Victorian Parliament could not—al- 
though, of course, it would be treated 
with all respect — influence Her 
Majesty’s Government in the direction 
of not assenting to a Bill passed in 
Queensland. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
As this case involves, in the opinion of 
many, gross barbarities and a large 
quantity of bloodshed among these 
islanders, I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether this House or 
the Government has‘ any power to 
veto—or has got any means of signify- 
ing their displeasure, should that be 
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the pleasure of the House—this Act 
being put in force ? 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Colonial Office has in its 
possession the figures of the number of 
Polynesian Islanders landed in Queens- 
hen during each of the years 1886, 
1887, 1888, 1889, and 1890; the per- 
centage of deaths among the islanders 
working on the plantations during each 
of those years; and the numbers 
returned to the Islands during each of 
those years ; and, in that case, will he 
state them to the House ? 

*Baron H. pE WORMS: The num- 
bers of those landed and returned are as 
follows:—Landed: 1886, 1,505 ; 1887, 
1,988 ; 1888, 2,291 ; 1889, 2,039 ; 1890, 
2,459. Returned: 1888, 1,292; 1889, 
1,814; 1890, 1,373. We have no 
Return from the colony showing the 
percentage of mortality asked for by 
the hon. Member. The total number 
of deaths reported to the Polynesian 
Department for the years 1886-90 in- 
clusive will be found at Page 54 of the 
Blue Book just presented. If more 
precise information is required, the 
necessary Return will be obtained from 
the colony. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I understand 
the Colonial Office have no information 
with respect to the mortality other 
than is in the Return circulated this 
morning ? 

*Baron H. pE WORMS: That is so. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: The right hon. 
Gentleman is quite aware that it is 
admitted that the figures are not wholly 
sufficient ? 

*Baron H. pE WORMS: Those are 
the only Returns we have, If he 
wishes to have a further Return, I will 
speak to my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State. 


PARCEL POST BASKETS, 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the baskets used for Parcels 
Post and general Post Office work are 
now made and repaired on Government 
premises ; and, if so, whether the work 
is done direct by Government em- 
ployees or by private contractors on 
the Government premises; what « the 
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rate of wages paid by either, or both, 


Government and contractors; and is, 


the rate up to the recognised standard 
rate paid by employers in the open 
market ? 


Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): My 
right hon. Friend is absent on impor- 
tant public business, and he has asked 
me to answer this question, and to say 
that no new Parcel Post baskets are at 
present manufactured on Government 
premises in Great Britain, but a large 
number are repaired by workmen em- 
ployed directly by the Department at 
its factory at Mount Pleasant, Clerken- 
well. All the men, with two excep- 
tions, receive fixed wages of sevenpence 
an hour, and they work fifty-four hours 
a week. They are kept in constant 
employment throughout the year, and 
have the advantage of a fortnight’s 
holiday without loss of pay. The sup- 

ly of baskets is divided between the 
oard of Works and the Post Office, 
according to sorts. The Office of Works 
purchases some from prisons, and also 
employs a contractor, who has been 
informed of the Resolution of the House 
of Commons. There are some also 
manufactured at certain Asylums for 
the Blind. In Ireland some of the 
baskets used by the Department are 
made and repaired at the Mountjoy 
Prison, and the Department pays cer- 
tain fixed prices for this work. 


THE EGYPTIAN DEBT. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, considering the present favour- 
able opportunity, will urge on the 
Egyptian Government the necessity of 
converting the Domain Loan into a 
Three-and-a-half per Cent. Stock simi- 
lar to the Privilege Stock, thus effecting 
a saving of £75,000 per annum, and 
completing the financial programme of 
Egypt? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The Egyp- 
tian Government has most able finan- 
cial advisers of its own, who have suc- 
cessfully carried out a very large scheme 
for the conversion of the Unified Debt. 
This was done of their own initiation 
and unaided by Her Majesty’s Govern- 


Mr. Causton 
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ment. Under these circumstances, 
Her Majesty’s Government.do not con- 
sider their intervention to be called for. 


CASE OF ANDREW MORGAN'S 
WIDOW. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty have 
received a memorial on behalf of Mary 
Morgan, aged fifty-seven, widow of 
Andrew Morgan, late coastguard in 
charge of Millisle Station, praying for 
pension or other assistance to enable 
her to support herself and two helpless 
children, now in a destitute condition ; 
and whether, considering that Mrs. 
Morgan’s claim has been supported by 
the Inspecting Commander of Donagha- 
dee Coastguard Division and the Cap- 
tain of H.M.S. Belleisle, and that Mor- 
gan entered the Navy in 1852, served 
at Sebastopol, and was awarded 
medals for bravery in battle, and for 
life saving and good conduct in the 
Coastguard Service, and would have 
been entitled under the Rules of the 
Service to a pension of £62 per annum 
and a good conduct gratuity of £20 had 
he lived six months longer, the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty will 
favourably consider the claim of this 
woman, and grant her such remunera- 
tion as will enable her to support 
herself and her children without having 
recourse to the workhouse ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Haminron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): Mrs. Morgan’s application 
for assistance has been considered by 
the Admiralty, but, so far as I 
know, no pension or gratuity can be 
granted out of Naval or Greenwich 
Hospital funds to her. The widows 
and children of seamen and marines 
are not entitled to receive any such 
assistance, unless the husband or father 
is killed on duty or dies from the direct 
effects of extraordinary exposure or 
exertion on service. The late Andrew 
Morgan’s death was due to natural 
causes, and the Admiralty ,have so far 
been unable to accede to the widow's 
petition for direct assistance. 
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IRISH POST OFFICE ASSISTANTS. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
to ask the Postmaster General 
whether attention will be paid to the 
claims of the Irish Post Office assist- 
ants who perform the general work 
of the General Post Office and are not 
recognised by the Department; whether, 
many have upwards of eight years’ ser- 
vice, and do from ten to fourteen hours 
‘daily,and frequent night work ; whether 
these assistants are engaged and dis- 
missed by the Postmaster ; and whether, 
under the circumstances, an inquiry 
will be made into the alleged grievances 
with a view to their redressal ? 

Sm J. GORST: My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
question. Assistants are employed by 
the Postmaster of the smaller post 
offices in Ireland in the same way as 
in England and Scotland, and are 
usually young persons in training for 
established appointments, which they 
often receive after a comparatively 
short period of service. In fact, it is 
a common complaint of Postmasters 
that, after having trained their assist- 
ants, they cannot retain them, as they 


so quickly obtain appointments else- 


where. There may be cases in which 
assistants have, for one reason or 
another, not obtained appointments 
—possibly have not desired or deserved 
them—and have remained in their 
original employment as long as stated ; 
but it is not known that their hours 
are unduly long, and no complaint has 
been received on the subject. Assist- 
ants are often occupied partly in the 

st office and partly on the private 

usiness of the Postmaster, whose ser- 
vants they are, and by whom their ser- 
vices are engaged and dispensed with. 
It is not thought that there are any 
general grievances of the kind alleged, 
but if any particular office can be speci- 
fied in which hardship is believed to 
exist, inquiry will be made with a view 
to its removal. 

Dr. TANNER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that a memorial has 
been recently forwarded from the local 
post offices, signed by upwards of 
two hundred Pos forty of these Irish 
Post Office assistants, calling attention 
to these grievances? I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, in 
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view of the fact that this memorial 
has been sent forward and has been 
received by the Post Office, it will re- 
ceive the consideration due to it and to 
these men ? 

Sm J. GORST: No; I gather that 
my right hon. Friend knows nothing 
at all about that. But if any such me- 
morial has been received no doubt it 
will be considered. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR STRANGERS 
IN THE HOUSE, 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works if he will 
consider whether it is possible to pro- 
vide accommodation for overcoats, um- 
brellas, &c., for strangers under the 
Gallery and in the Distinguished 
Strangers’ Gallery ? 

Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puunxet, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I have considered the matter 
very carefully, and consulted the 
authorities of the House on the sub- 
ject, but I am sorry to say that there 
is really no place where provision could 
be made for such accommodation for 
strangers under the Gallery and in the 
Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery. I 
should be very glad to provide such 
accommodation if I could, but really 
I have no means of doing so. 


MAILS FOR THE NORTH-WEST OF 
IRELAND. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg toask 
the Postmaster General why the mails for 
the north-west of Ireland are so long 
delayed at Dundalk; and why after 
their arrival at Enniskillen letters are 
so long in being delivered that it is im- 
possible to reply by mid-day mail tothe 
English correspondence ? 


Sm J. GORST: My right hon. 
Friend the Postmaster General has 
asked me to state that he has not re- 
ceived the information which would 
enable him to answer the question, and 
that he will communicate with the hon. 
Member when he has received it. 


CADASTRAL SURVEY OF BEHAR., 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
he is aware that the Bengal Board of 
Revenue, and very nearly all the divi- 
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sional and district officers of Bengal, 
who have been consulted about the 
posed Cadastral Survey of Behar, 
lowe reported in a sense adverse to it ; 
whether protests against the under- 
taking have been received by the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal from all 
the leading Native Associations of the 
Province, including the Association 
representing the occupying tenants as 
well as that representing the land- 
holders ; whether the recorded opinions 
of the Board of Revenue, of Mr. Secre- 
tary Cotton, of Mr. Halliday, and of 
‘the other leading officials of Bengal, 
together with the memorials of the 
-various Native Associations of the Pro- 
vince, will be considered by the Secre- 
tary of State before finally sanctioning 
the survey; and whether copies of 
those opinions and memorials will be 
laid upon the Table of the House ? 
THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport) : The Secretary 
of State has seen the Reports of the 
Board of Revenue and other Bengal 
officers, some of which doubt the 
expediency of the survey. I stated 


the other day, in answer to a similar 
question, that representations against 
the survey had been received and 
publicly answered by the Government 


of Bengal. The Reports.in question, 
with the exception of Mr. Cotton’s, 
which has not, been received, have been 
considered by the Secretary of State, 
and are included in the Return now 
being printed. Copies of the memorials 
of Local Bodies have not yet reached 
the Secretary of State, though he has 
seen mention of them in the news- 


papers. 


SALARIES OF INDIAN SCHOOL 
INSPECTORS. 


Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the actual 
salary of the Rai Radhika Prasanna 
Mukarji, Bahadur, formerly a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools in the subordinate 
education service of Bengal, who was 
promoted to be an Inspector of Schools 
in the superior or graded service for 
long and exceptionally meritorious 
work, was the ordinary salary of the 
grade to which he was promoted ; 
will he state what is the amount of 
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the annual yearly increment of salary 
in that grade, to which every European 
officer so appointed is entitled ; what 
amount of annual yearly increment of 
salary was berwramnal are / by the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction to be granted 
to the Rai Bahadur ; what amount was 
actually sanctioned for him; and how 
much less has he received, in conse- 
quence of these orders, since his pro- 
motion, than what he would have re- 
ceived if he had been a European 
officer ? 

Mr. CURZON: A European ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State as 
Inspector of Schools in the graded ser- 
vice receives Rs.500 a month, rising 
annually by Rs.50 a month to Rs.750. 
A native receives under the rules two- 
thirds of these amounts—namely,. 
Rs.333, rising to Rs.500. The Rai 
Bahadur, a Deputy Inspector of Schools,. 
was receiving Rs.460 a month when 
promoted, and he continued to draw 
that amount after promotion, with a 
special annual increase of Rs.10 a 
month for every year in the graded! 
service. The recommendation of the 
Director General of Education was that 
natives promoted to the graded service, 
instead of coming under the two-thirds. 
rule, should rise on the same scale as 
Europeans to the third grade, but 
should be ineligible for promotion 
to the second or first grades; but this 
plan was not adopted. The officer in 
question appears to be drawing Rs.570 
a month. A European, appointed at 
the same time, would be drawing the 
maximum of Rs.750. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE: Aris- 
ing out of that answer, I should like 
to ask the hon. Gentleman if the Secre- 
tary of State will take the opinion of 
the Local Authorities as to the advisa- 
bility of granting this exceptionally 
meritorious officer the same terms as: 
he would have obtained if he had 
been a European officer? 

Mr. CURZON: I shall be glad to: 
answer that question if the hon. Gentle- 
man gives notice of it. 


POST OFFICE DEPOSITS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick City): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what is the amount of Post 
Office deposits in Ireland and the rate: 
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ef interest allowed on same to the 
depositors ; what is the amount of loans 
issued by the Board of Works in 
Ireland, and the rate of interest charged 
to public Boards in that country, on 
advances; and if he will state what is 
the average profit made by the Board 
of Works in advancing Trish money for 
Irish undertakings ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The amount of 
Post Office Savings Bank deposits in 
Ireland on 31st December, 1891, was 
£3,966,000. The rate of interest 
allowed on deposits in the Post Office 
Savings Bank is two-and-a-half per 
cent. per annum ; but the expenses of 
administration amount to about a half 

cent.—making a total expense of 
about three per cent per annum. The 
deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Bank are invested in British Govern- 
ment Securities, and the rate of interest 
earned is barely more than sufficient 
to cover the three per cent. for interest 
and expenses. The amount of loans 
made by the Irish Board of Works and 
outstanding on 31st March, 1891, was 
£7,700,000 in round figures. The rates 


of interest charged on such loans range 
from three-and-an-eighth to five per 


cent.; but the average rate of interest 
actually received is less than three-and- 
a-quarter per cent. The loans made by 
the B of Works are made out of 
the Local Loans Fund, which is 
Imperial, and not specially Irish, If 
the hon. Member wishes to have 
further information about the amount 
of profit or loss made on loans in 
Ireland, I will make further inquiries. 


CURE FOR SHEEP SCAB. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether any further steps 
will be taken in Ireland to stamp out 
the disease of sheep scab; whether 
he is aware that this disease has been 
successfully overcome in Australia and 
New Zealand ; and why more effective 
steps have not been taken in Ireland 
by the Veterinary Department to 
provide some remedy against this 
disease ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
I am not aware of any necessity for 
further steps in regard to the sheep 
scab in this question. Ample pro- 
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visions are at present in force 
for dealing with the disease, if duly 
carried out by the Local Authorities 
and owners of sheep. These provisions 
render necessary an immediate notifi- 
cation of the existence of the disease, 
then a continuing report thereon by the 
local Veterinary Inspector, to be made 
both to the Local Authority and to the 
Veterinary Department. Owners are 

uired to apply remedial treatment, 
a the oa | Authorities have large 
powers to secure complete isolation of 
affected or suspected sheep. Numerous 
prosecutions have been instituted by 
the police at the instance of the Veter- 
inary Department where owners have 
failed to report the existence of the 
disease. I have no official information 
as to whether the disease has been 
successfully dealt with in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he has 
received a communication from the 
President of the Agricultural Society 
dealing withthe question, and whether 
in view of the fact that the disease has 
been successfully overcome in Australia 
and New Zealand, the remedy which 
has been found successful in those 
countries cannot be obtained and ex- 
tended to Ireland for the benefit of the 
sheep dealers, notably in (he Counties of 
Cork and Galway ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware 
that any information on the subject has 
been received, but if any information is 
received I shal! be only tooglad to com- 
municate it. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman have inquiry made of the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
and find out what is the best remedy, 
and if possible place it at the disposal 
of the Veterinary Authorities in Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes, Sir, 


MR. LERESCHE AND THE PENDLE- 
BURY COLLIERS. 


Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S8.E., 
Eccles): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called 
to the statement which was made by 
Mr. J. H. P. Leresche, Stipendiary 
Magistrate, in the course of hearing a 
charge of assault at the County Police 
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Court, Manchester, on Tuesday, the 
10th inst.— 

“ The colliers of Pendlebury have for a loi 
time past been notoriously devoid of 
sentiments, and have thought they can do just 
ag they like” ; 
and to the fact that Mr. Leresche, 
having been requested by the miners’ 
agent of the district to withdraw his 
statement, has declined or omitted to do 
so, and has not denied the accuracy of 
the report of his words ; and whether it 
is his intention to take any notice of 
the language used by Mr. Leresche ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have called 
the attention of the learned Stipendiary 
Magistrate to this question, and he in- 
forms me that he did not at any time, 
either in so many words or in substance, 
use the language imputed to him ; and 
that he has been frequently assured by 
those who were in Court at the time 
that the words were never used by him. 
It is not my intention to take any 
action in the matter. 


LICENSING CLUBS AND PUBLIC- 
HOUSES. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he is able to form any 
estimate as to what would be the pro- 
bable effect on the Revenue of placing 
clubs where ‘intoxicating liquors are 
consumed, in the matter of Licence 
Duty and Inhabited House Duty, on a 
footing similar to that now occupied 
by the premises of licence holders ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER(Mr, Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am sorry I can- 
not form any estimate as to what 
would be the effect on the Revenue of 
placing clubs where intoxicating liquors 
are consumed on a footing similar to 
that now occupied by the premises of 
licence holders. 


WEST INDIAN TARIFFS. 


Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies when the Papers with refer- 
ence to the tariffs of the West Indian 
Colonies, which were promised on 
17th March, will be distributed to 
Members ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: The Paper 
had already been sent to press when a 
fire occurred at the printers’, by which 
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the type was destroyed. The type is 
being re-set, but 1 cannot yet say 
when it will be possible to distribute 
the Paper. 


THE JEBU EXPEDITION. 


Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies when the Papers with refer- 
ence to the negotiations and disputes. 
with the Jebus, which were promised 
on 24th March, will be distributed to. 
Members ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: It is pro- 
posed to give the Papers as soon as 
despatches reporting the recent occur- 
rences have been received and con- 
sidered by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Until these Papers can be given the 
correspondence will necessarily be in- 
complete. 


GUNNERY DRILL SHIP AT 
. SHEERNESS. 

Mr. HERBERT KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether it is intended that 
a battleship is to be stationed at 
Sheerness as tender to the new 
gunnery establishment at the Naval 
Barracks ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The ques- 
tion of fitting a ship for drill purposes. 
in connection with the Gunnery School 
at Sheerness is now under considera- 
tion, and no definite decision has yet 
been arrived at. The ship so stationed 
at Sheerness would have a “care and 
maintenance crew” on board. The 
gunnery establishment would provide. 
the staff necessary for training. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BADGES TO 
POSTMEN. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he can state when 
the distribution of good conduct stripes 
or badges to meritorious postmen, 
which was promised by his predecessor 
last Session, will be made ? 

Str J. GORST (who replied): The 
distribution of good conduct stripes has. 
been completed up to date both in 
London and most of the districts. 
throughout the country. In one 
district, however—that of Nottingham 
—it is not quite finished. 
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PROVINCIAL POSTAL INSPECTORS. 


Earn COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley) : I beg toask the Postmaster 
General whether he has had under his 
consideration for some time past the 
position and scale of pay of Inspectors 
and Assistant Inspectors of Postmen in 
provincial offices ; and whether he is 
able to state what decision has been 
arrived at ? 

Smr J. GORST (who replied): The 
matter is not yet settled. It is still 
under the consideration of my right 
hon. Friend. 

Eart COMPTON : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman able to state whether it is 
likely to be decided before the Esti- 
mates come on ? 

Sm J. GORST: I am afraid I can 
hardly tell that. 

Eart COMPTON: I will put another 
question. 


SOLDIERS AND SHOPS. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM : 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office if soldiers of regiments 
are compelled by the War Office Re- 


gulations to deal at any particular shop 


or stores designated by their com- 
manding officers, or if they have the 
same freedom as other citizens in this 
respect ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: A soldier is per- 
fectly at liberty to resort to any avail- 
able shop or market, unless the 
commanding officer for some special 
reason and to safeguard the interests of 
the men thinks it necessary to declare 
a particular house out of bounds. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE INSPECTORS’ 
RETIRING FUND. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of the Home 
Department whether he has any in- 
tention to compel the Metropolitan 
constables to subscribe to a private 
retiring fund for Inspectors ; and 
whether the present voluntary funds 
have the sanction of the Police 
Authorities ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MartrHews, Birmingham, E.): There 
is no intention to compel the Metro- 
politan Police to subscribe to a private 
retiring fund for Inspectors. The pre- 
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sent subscriptions are purely voluntary, 
and have the sanction of the Commis- 
sioners. 


THE FISHERIES AT LOUISBURG. 

Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Cork 
Co., N.E.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he has received a re- 
solution of the Westport Board of 
Guardians, impressing upon him the 
importance of having the town of 
Louisburg, the nearest town to the best 
fishing grounds on the Mayo coast, 
connected by telegraph with the Irish 
and English markets, and urging him to 
use his influence with the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to assist in supplying the 
necessary local guarantee to the Post 
Office ; and whether, having regard to 
the extreme epee | of the Westport 
Union, and its inability to bear any 
additional local burden, he will make 
a representation to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board upon the subject ? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Jackson, Leeds, N.): The Congested 
Districts Board have not se far adopted 
a scheme for the development of 
fisheries in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Louisburg. The question, there- 
fore, of whether it would be expedient 
for them to give a guarantee to obtain 
a telegraphic extension to that place is 
not ripe for consideration. 


THE LAND PURCHASE ACT. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention has been 
directed to the fact that both the land- 
lord and the evicted tenant of the lands 
of Tearnea, Parish of Ruan, County of 
Clare, are anxious to avail themselves 
of the 13th clause of the Land 
Purchase Act of last Session, but that 
their application has failed through 
expiry of time; is he aware that a 
police protection party has been main- 
tained on the evicted farm at heavy 
expense to the Government and to the 
local ratepayers, and that the dispute 
has been the cause of considerable 
disturbance and ill-feeling in the 
district ; and whether the Government 
will offer any opposition to a short Bill 
extending the 13th clause so as to meet 
such cases ? 
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Mr. JACKSON: 
egery to be made into the case of the 
evicted tenant referred to by the hon. 
Member, and find the facts are as 
follows :—On the 27th July, 1885, the 
tenant, Robert O’Brien, referred to, 
was evicted from the lands of Tearnea 
for non-payment of rent. He owed 


some four years, amounting to £230. 


The farm after eviction was farmed by 
the landlord, Mr. P. A. Dwyer. In 
1888 his caretaker, Patrick Hallinan, 
went to live on the farm under police 
protection, but on the 3rd May the pro- 
tection was discontinued. Patrick 
Hallinan left and was without protec- 
tion till lst September, 1890, wien he 
was fired at and seriously wounded by 
John Brodie and Patrick Hartigan, who 
were convicted on the 22nd December, 
1890, and sentenced to twenty years’ 
penal servitude. Robert O’Brien, the 
evicted tenant, was then arrested on 
the same charge, and on the 12th 
March, 1891, was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment for conspiracy to 
murder. I cannot think that this is a 
case in which the House would feel 
itself called upon to pass special legis- 
lation of the nature in question. 
Mr. W. O’BRIEN : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the landlord 
d, if possible, to take advantage 
of the clause, but that it is impossible 


* for him to do so, and that, in this case, it 


has been the cause of very considerable 


disturbances ? 

Mr. JACKSON : It isnot in accord- 
ance with the information that came to 
me that it has been the cause of dis- 
turbances in the district. I do not see 
how the landlord and tenant could 
enter into negotiations, because the 
tenant is at present in prison. But I 
believe there have been some communi- 
cations between the mother of the 
prisoner and the landlord, with a view 
to the mother taking the farm. 


THE PERSIAN TOBACCO CONCESSION. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Persian Tobacco Corporation gives up 
all its property to the Persian Govern- 
ment in consideration of receiving 
£500,000 for the £350,000 alleged by 
the Corporation to have been spent by 
it; whether he can state in what that 
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property consists; and whether any 
estimate has been submitted to Her 
Majesty’s Government as to its actual 
value ? 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The Cor- 
poration is to hand over to the Persian 
Government its stock of tobacco, house 
property, furniture and machinéry. 
These assets must be proved to the 
satisfaction of the Persian Government 
to have cost £139,000. The amount 
stated by the Company to have been 
penne | in Persia on account of in- 
stallation, travelling, salaries, rents, 
printing, telegrams and postage is 
£55,000. This is in addition to the 
Company’s expenditure in London. 


Mr: LABOUCHERE: Then how 
does the right hon. Gentleman make up 
the difference between the amount that 
he stated and £350,000 ? 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I think 
the hon. Member is under a misappre- 
hension. It is not part and never has 
been any part of theduty of the Govern- 
ment to make upanything in the matter. 
The claim was made by the Corporation 
who asked for arbitration. The Persian 
Government were not prepared to enter 
into arbitration in this matter and pre- 
ferred to make an arrangement with 
the Corporation. That arrangement 
was made, and that is the arrangement 
of-which the hon. Gentleman complains, 
and as to which the Government acted 
as mediators between the two parties 
concerned. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : Do I under- 
stand that when they acted as mediators 
between the two parties, the Govern- 
ment did not express the opinion that 
the amount of £500,000 was a fair and 
legitimate demand ? 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Yes, Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government expressed 
the opinion that they.thought it was a 
fair demand to make. The Corporation 
had first of all demanded £650,000. 
The Persian Government did not feel 
themselves at liberty to meet that 
demand, and offered a lower sum. 
Eventually a compromise was arrived 
at for £500,000, a compromise which 
Her Majesty's Representative in all the 
circumstances of the case considered a 
fair amount, 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE : I would ask 
the hon. Gentleman upon what data 
Her Majesty’s Representative pro- 
ceeded in stating that this was a fair 
and legitimate sum ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: If the hon. 
Member will have a little patience and 
wait a few days until the Papers are 
produced, he will then see exactly the 

course which Her Majesty’s Represen- 
tative at Teheran took in this matter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Does the hon. 
Gentleman guarantee that I shall have 
an opportunity before the end of the 
present Parliament of dealing with this 
question, if I do not raise it on the Vote 
on Account ? 

*“Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The dura- 
tion of the present Parliament does 
not rest with me. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF NAVAL 
WARRANT OFFICERS, 


Apmirrat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty will 
consider the case of the daughters of 
Naval Warrant Officers, with a view to 
their being considered eligible for com- 
passionate allowances when left in 
distressing circumstances consequent 
upon the death of their parents, in like 
manner as provided for daughters of 
Commissioned Officers of same relative 
rank in the Navy and Army, seeing 
that the principle has been already 
-conceded in the case of daughters of 
Warrant Officers who are killed in 
action, or whose death has been caused 
or hastened by exposure on duty, &c. ; 
and whether existing regulations can 
be modified to meet their claims to be 
placed on a footing of equality in this 
respect with the daughters of other 
officers whose widows are entitled to 
pensions ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : The altera- 
tion in the Army Regulations on this 
subject has been recently brought to 
the notice of the Admiralty, and the 
-question of any Amendment in the 
-existing Naval Regulations will be 
taken into consideration. Similarity 
of praetice in the two Services may be 
desirable, but the conditions generally 
-of Naval Service, so far as pensions 
and allowances are concerned, are more 
liberal than in the Military Service. 
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PETROLEUM IN THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can inform the House what 
regulations were considered by the 
Inter-Departmental Committee at the 
Foreign Office in December last in 
relation to the proposed provisional 
regulations for the transport of bulk 
petroleum in the Suez Canal; what 
additions were framed by the said 
Committee with the object of safe- 
guarding navigation, but only part of 
which were accepted by the Suez Canal 
Company ; and to define the substance 
of such recommendations as were made 
by the Inter-Departmental Committee 
and which were declined by the Suez 
Canal Company ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: It would be 
impossible to reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s questions within the limits usually 
assigned to an answer. The several 
matters as to which the hon. Member 
inquires will appear clearly from the 
Papers which are being prepared. 

Mr. FENWICK : Willthese Papers 
be laid on the Table before Whitsun- 
tide ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Yes, Sir; 
I hope before Whitsuntide. 


D. RANDELL (Glamorgan, 
Gower): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, in re- 
gard to the proposed authorisation of 
the passage of bulk petroleum through 
the Suez Canal, which in the opinion 


Mr. 


of English experts threatens the 
security and safety of navigation in 
the Canal, whether, in view of 
Article 8 of the Convention between 
Great Britain, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Spain, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Russia, and Turkey, re- 
specting the free navigation of the Suez, 
Maritime Canal, signed at Constanti- 
nople 29th October, 1888, in which it is 
laid down that the agents in Egypt of 
the Signatory Powers of the present 
Treaty shall be charged to watch over 
its execution, in case of any event 
threatening the security or the free pas- 
sage of the Canal, and that they shall 
inform the Khedival Government of the 
danger which they may have perceived, 
in order that that Government may 
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take proper steps to ensure the protec- 
tion and the free use of the Canal, 
Her Majesty’s Government will in- 
struet its agent in Egypt to call the 
attention of the Egyptian Government 
to the threatened dangers as afore- 
said ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The only 
ground for interference, under the Con- 
vention referred to, by any of the 
Signatory Powers thereto, is the occur- 
rence of— 

“Any event threatening the security or the 

free passage of the Canal.” By Article 1 
“The Suez Maritime Canal shall. always be 
free, and open in time of war as in time of 
peace, to every vessel of commerce or of war 
without distinction of flag. Consequently the 
High Contracting Parties not in any 
way to interfere with the free use of the 
Canal in time of war as in time of peace. The 
Canal shall never be subjected to the exercise 
of the right of blockade.” 
In the opinion of Her Majesty's 
Government the passage of petroleum 
tank ships under the regulations issued 
by the Suez Canal Company does not 
threaten ‘“ the security or the free pas- 
sage of the Canal,” and consequently 
Her Majesty’s Government have no 
ground for interference. 


THE ALLEGED ASSAULT ON 
LOUGHRAN. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what has been 
ascertained, and what the Government 
have done or directed to be done, with 
reference to the attack on the bey 
Loughran, at the Queen’s Island 
Works, Belfast, detailed in his state- 
ment reported in the Belfast Irish News 
of Monday last? 

Mr. JACKSON : I have made very 
careful inquiry into the matter of this 
—. and the simple facts are these. 

n Thursday night the boy Loughran, 


a boy Elliott, and some other boys 
_were going home, and the boy Loughran, 
apparently, complained that Elliott had 


trodden on his foot. He then struck 
Elliott onthe face ; Elliott retorted and 
struck Loughran on the face ; they had 
a fight, and Elliott got rather the worst 
of it. On the following morning during 
the breakfast hour Elliott went to 
Loughran and asked him what he 
meant by the action he had taken the 
night before, and proceeded at once to 
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knock Loughran down. A ring was. 
formed while the boys fought, and the- 
two boys fought it out. Loughran got 
the worst of it. These are the material’ 
facts of the case. I do not think any 
erenrs attached to it beyond an 
ordinary fight between two boys of 
about fourteen years of age. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it the fact, as. 
stated by Loughran, that some six 
weeks ago, long before this occurred, 
when he first went to the yard, he was 
threatened that if he dared to come: 
back to the yard after the holidays he 
would lose his life ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am told that 
there is no truth whatever in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it the fact— 
(“Order!” and ‘“Oh!”)—I can quite 
understand these cries after the speech 
of the Marquess of Salisbury—that 
Loughran on Friday and Saturday last 
gave to three members of the Belfast 
police force the names of his assailant 
Elliott and of several men, who accord-_ 
ing to Loughran also assaulted him ; 
and have the police taken any steps to 
obtain information on oath ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not know 
anything about the police taking steps 
to obtain information on oath; I 
should say not. But I have taken 
every pains to inform myself, and have 
obtained reports from three distinct 
quarters which state the facts, and I 
have given the simple upshot of these 
reports to the House. The statement 
made by Loughran as to his 
having been .assaulted by others 
than the boy Elliott, I believe, 
judging from the reports I have received, 
to be absolutely untrue. It is stated 
by several persons who were witnesses 
of what took place that nobody 
attacked Loughran except the boy 
Elliott, and both boys are between 
fourteen and fifteen years of age. I 
believe some Members of the House 
can remember the time when probably 
about that age they had a similar ex- 
perience themselves, and when the 
result, as in this case, did not always 
come out on the one side. But I can 
assure the House that, as far as I can 
form a judgment from the reports, 
which I shall be happy to show to the 
hon. Member if he desires it, there is 
absolutely no importance to be attached 
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to this beyond an ordinary boys’ fight, 
which took place on two occasions. In 
one case the result was on the one side ; 
in the other case it was on the other. 


Mr, SEXTON: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman (‘** Order !’’) 
—well, you will have it for the evening 
unless I am allowed to proceed—whe- 
ther, if it is the fact, having regard to 
the circumstances of the second section 
of the Crimes Act in Ireland, that this 
poor boy has not only been beaten, but 
deprived of his means of living by being 
driven away from the yard by threats 
of violence, and by intimidation, the 
right hon. Gentleman will leave this 
question to be determined by Magis- 
trates, or will the right hon. Gentleman 
constitute himself a Court of Law ; and 
whether, if information on oath is laid, 
the ordinary course of the law will be 
followed ? 


Mr. JACKSON : If any information 
on oath is laid, of course it will, I pre- 
sume, be the duty of somebody to take 
action upon it; but I doubt very much 
whether such a result will arise out of 
the circumstances. So far from there 
being any truth in the statement that 
the boy has been driven out of the 
works, it appears from the reports sup- 
= to me that the foreman told the 

y to go back to his work, and that he 
would take care—— 


Mr. SEXTON: He was afraid to go 
back. 


Mr. JACKSON: Of course, he 
cannot compel the boy to go back to 
his work ; but I do not think I can add 
anything to what I have said. 


Mr. SEXTON: Do I go too far— 
(‘‘ Order !’’)—-one Gentleman on the 
other side is trying to distinguish him 
self in a very extraordinary manner. 
Do I go too far in asking for an assur- 
ance that if an information is laid on 
oath—the boy having told the police 
that he has been deprived of his living 
by intimidation—the ordinary course 
of the law will be followed, and that 
the decision in the matter will be left 
to the Courts, and not to the right hon. 
Gentleman ? 


Mr. JACKSON: 


Unquestionably 
the ordinary course of the law will be 
followed. e 
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of Excise. 1910: 
POST CARDS AND HALFPENNY 
STAMPS. 


Mr. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the regulation which 
forbids a card with a halfpenny stamp 
upon it being transmitted without ex- 
cess payment by the recipient could 
be amended without loss to the 
Revenue ? 

*The POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
It will be very difficult to distinguish 
between the cost of distribution and 
the profit realised on the sale, but the 
amount is not large. 


TELEGRAPHIC CHARGES, 


Mr. BIGW OOD: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether the regu- 
lation which at present exists with 
reference to the single or double charge 
in telegrams upon all double words, 
such as ‘“ He-ne Bay” and “ Herne 
Hill,” could be removed without in- 
flicting injury or loss upon the de- 
partment ? 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to include “ Earl’s 
Court "’ in his answer ? 

“Sm J. FERGUSSON: All such 
double names could not be charged as 
one word without a considerable loss of 
revenue. 


SALARIES OF OFFICERS OF EXCISE, 


Sir T. ESMONDE (Dublin Co., 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer why second class officers of 
Excise, though they perform duties 
identical with those of first class officers, 
are restricted to a salary with a maxi- 
mum of £150, whilst first class officers 
go on to £250; and on what grounds 
the Board of Inland Revenue do not 
acknowledge the right of an assistant 
or second class officer of Excise, or any- 
one entering the service at present, to 
claim salary beyond the £150 limit ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: There are broad 
general distinctions between the duties 
and responsibilities of second class 
officers of Excise and those of first class. 
officers, and there is naturally a cor- 
responding distinction between the 
salaries attaching to these classes. The 
conditions of the salaries are known to 





all persons entering the Service. There 
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is no right in that or any other Service 
to any salary on a higher scale than 
that laid down in the Regulations. 


Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer what are 
the objections to a progressive salary 
for officers of Excise from the mini- 
mum of £115 to the maximum of 
£250; and whether an arrangement 
could be made whereby the salary of a 
second class officer would go on in- 
«creasing until he was offered promotion 
to the rank of first class, the increment 
to cease in case of non-acceptance ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I have frequently 
stated that in the interests of good 
discipline and for the due organisation 
of the Service, it is absolutely necessary 
to maintain the principle of classif- 
«ation in the Excise Service. It would 
not be possible to adopt the arrange- 
ment which the hon. Member suggests 
in the latter part of his question. 


A REPORTED MASSACRE IN UGANDA. 
Sm T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask 


the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if he has any information 
‘as tothe reported massacre of Bagandas 
in Uganda; and, if so, who were the 
instigators of the massacre; will he 
inquire whether their assailants were 
armed with quick-firing rifles ; whether, 
a8 is stated, the perpetrators of the 
massacre were assisted by soldiers 
from Rampala, and equipped with a 
Maxim gun ; and, whether steps will 
‘be taken to prevent the recurrence of 
such a massacre ? 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Perhaps 
‘the hon. Baronet will allow me to reply 
to this question. As I have already 
‘informed the House, no reliable infor- 
mation has been received from Captain 
Lugard since the date of the alleged 
‘massacre. From the known character 
and antecedents of that officer, it is 
dmpossible to believe that he was 
directly or indirectly a party to it. 
The next series of despatches from 
Uganda will probably contain a full 
account of the events which are sup- 
posed to have occurred about the end 
of January last. 


Mr. Goschen 





THE TRANSFER OF RICHMOND 
PRISON. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he will grant the 
Return relating to the transfer of 
Richmond Prison to the War Office, 
and the sums expended on the prison 
by the Dublin Corporation ? 


Mr. JACKSON : I understand there 
is no objection to a Return asking the 
Dublin Corporation to state the sums 
expended by the Corporation on the 
site and buildings of the Richmond 
Prison, the date thereof, and the 
acreage covered by the prison and the 
grounds. This appears to have been 
what was promised by the First Lord 
of the Treasury and the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office. I do not 
think there is any connection between 
the expenditure on Mountjoy and 
Richmond Prisons, and the amount 
expended by the Dublin Corporation. 
But there is no desire to withhold any 
information which the hon. Member or 
the House may wish, but perhaps it 
would be more convenient to give that 
information if he would put a question 
as to the expenditure for the last three 
years or for any period of time he 
likes as to the expenditure on Mountjoy 
Prison. There is no objection to state 
what has been the expenditure, but we 
wish to keep separate the two ques- 
tions, because the Irish Government 
could not admit that the expenditure 
on Mountjoy is in any way connected 
with the removal or change of 
prisons. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will raise 
the question of the additional expendi- 
ture on Mountjoy on the Vote on 
Account, if that is a convenient way. 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to answer that portion of the question 
which asks how much advantage the 
War Office or the Government esti- 
mate they have gained by getting a 
free barracks for their troops? And I 
may remind him that, while the Dublin 
Corporation maintain that the Govern- 
ment got a £100,000 property without 
any compensation, the Government 
hesitated, nay, absolutely refused, to 
give more than £10,000—I believe not 
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so much as that—towards building a 
new Court House in Green Street. 

Mr. JACKSON: Of course, . Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot discuss the case 
now, but the view of the Irish Govern- 
ment is that there is no connection 
between the two questions. The 
prison was handed over to the War 
Office in accordance, as the Irish Go- 
yernment believe, with the powers 
under the Statute, and under these 
circumstances the Dublin Corporation 
are not entitled to any compensation 
for any act done by the Irish Govern- 
ment in that case. I do not know 
what the War Office estimate is the 
profit they have made. Probably the 
hon. Member will put his question to 
the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether 
there have not been cases in England 
where, in similar circumstances, the 
War Authorities have given compensa- 
tion to the amount of £15,000 or 
£16,000, and whether he sees no con- 
nection between how an Irish and an 
English Corporation should be treated, 
and no connection between the Govern- 
ment getting a £100,000 property, and 
then giving nothing for compensation, 
and refusing to give more, and even 
less, than £10,000 towards a new 
Court House ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I do not admit the 
correctness of the statements. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can I have 
the information in the Return ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No. I cannot 
bring the Return in in any such form, 
because the Irish Government cannot 
admit that there is any connection be- 
tween the two. The Irish Government 
is perfectly willing to give any informa- 
tion separately which the hon. Mem- 
ber may desire. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask 
the hon. Gentleman the Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office, who I see is in 
his place, if he can give me any infor- 
mation as to the estimate of the value 
placed on the building by the Military 
Authorities, and how much more they 
are going to spend on it ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: No estimate has 
been made by the War Department as 
to the value of the building. The 
building was handed over to the War 
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Office under the Prisons Act, 1877, and 
I do not think that, in that case, either 
in England or in Ireland, a Corpora- 
tion is entitled to compensation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the hon, 
Gentleman tell me how many more 
acres the War Office are going to add 
to this prison, and how much they are 
going to pay for those acres, and then: 
we can get some idea of the value 
of it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will raise it on 
the Vote on Account. 


FATHER HUMPHREYS AND THE 
POLICE. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to: 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the Reverend Father 
Humphreys, of Tipperary, was accosted 
by Sergeant Fogarty at the gate of the 
Catholic Church on Saturday last, and 
that the constable produced a warrant 
against the reverend gentleman ; was 
the warrant issued in connection with 
civil proceedings ; and, if so, why were 
not the proceedings usual in civil cases 
adopted by the policeman on this 
occasion ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that the facts are 
not as stated in the first paragraph, but 
that on Friday the Sergeant met 
the reverend Gentleman on the public- 
road and asked him if he would pay 
the amount of the warrants issued 
against him for costs. The warrants 
were in the Sergeant’s possession, but 
were not produced, as they were not 
demanded, The warrants were issued 
in connection with civil proceedin 
No departure was made from the 
ordinary procedure in such cases. 

Mr. FLYNN: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if it is the duty of the 
Constabulary to execute warrants of 
this nature, or is it the duty of an 
officer of the Civil Court ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I can only say that 
the ordinary procedure was adopted in 
this case. 


PENALTIES UNDER THE EDUCATION 
ACTS, 

Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. 

Lonsdale): I beg to ask the Secretary 

of State for the Home Department if 
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he is aware that the penalty of 
five shillings inflicted on parents for 
the non-attendance of their children at 
school has lost its force in consequence 
of the abolition of school fees, and that 
it does not repay the costs incurred by 
the authorities of a school in prosecut- 
ing an offender; and if he will endea- 
vour to provide a remedy ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The abolition 
of school fees does not appear to me 
to have any bearing on the sufficiency 
of the five shillings, which is the limit of 
penalty, and costs, for breach of an 
attendance order. That sum was fre- 
quently insufficient to defray the costs 
actually incurred by a prosecuting 
School Board before the abolition of 
fees, and will be so still, but I do 
not think that these extra costs ought 
to be defrayed either by the parents 
of the defaulting child or by the rate- 
payers of the county or borough. 


TREES ON THE TERRACE AT 
WESTMINSTER, 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works why 
orange trees and some palms cannot 
be obtained from Kew Gardens and 
placed on the Terrace, as well as other 
shrubs, flowers, and plants suitable to 
theseason ? I also wish to ask whether 
he will include eucalyptus trees in the 
list ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am afraid we 
have not got any orange trees or palm 
trees at Kew Gardens that could be 
spared for the purpose described by 
the hon. Member, even if it were desir- 
able. I think there are very few sea- 
sons of the year in which the orange 
trees would not be subject to the south- 
eastern winds, and I do not think they 
would be an appropriate addition to the 
Terrace. 


Dr. TANNER: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman not know that euca- 
lyptus trees or orange trees may cer- 
tainly be placed in the open in these 
countries from the end of the month of 
April to the end of the month of Sep- 
tember: and whether, in view of the 
faet that it can be done, he will inquire 
from the authorities at Kew if some 
are not available in order to embellish 
a singularly deserted place ? 


Mr, Ainslie 
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Mr. PLUNKET: I am afraid I can- 
not agree with the hon. Member about 
that. 


PAUPER ALIENS. 


CotonEL SANDYS _ (Lancashire, 
S.W., Bootle) : I beg to ask the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that, when 
the United States authorities decline to 
receive emigrants from various s of 
Europe on the ground that they are 
pauper lunatics, the Atlantic Steamship 
Companies bring these persons back 
and turn them loose on the Liverpool 
docks; whether he is aware that the 
maintenance of these alien pauper 
lunatics costs the ratepayers of the 
Borough of Bootle £350 per annum; 
whether he is aware that other harbour 
towns are put to similar expense ; and 
whether he will include provisions to 
remedy this grievance in the promised 
measure to prevent the immigration of 
pauper aliens ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no infor- 
mation, nor, I understand, have the 
Local Government Board as to the 
facts alleged in the question of my 
hon. and gallant Friend ; but I have no 
reason to doubt theiraccuracy. I may 
add that the Government measure will 
apply to the grievance he refers to. 


DISTURBANCE IN LUNDONDERRY 
BARRACKS. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that a fight took place 
in Londonderry Barracks on the 23rd 
inst., between the Derry Artillery 
Militia and the Lancashire Regiment, 
and that twenty of the former were 
injured, six of them seriously; and 
whether he can give the total number 
of men injured on both sides, and the 
cause of the quarrel ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The General 
Officer commanding the Belfast District 
has reported that the accounts of the 
disturbance have been grossly exagger- 
ated. The disturbance lasted for about 
ten minutes ; the injuries were slight, 
and no man is in hospital. The regi- 
ment marched out yesterday in good 
order. A Court of Inquiry has been 
held, but the report of the proceedings 
is not yet to hand. 
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Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that seventy people 
have been arrested ; and does that bear 
out his answer that the injuries are of 
a slight character ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: It is not accord- 
ing to the information we have received. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Will the hon. 
Gentleman say what is the origin of 
his Report ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : 
cannot. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Then I must ask 
the Question in. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


MEETINGS ON THE HYDE MARKET 
GROUND. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if his attention has 
been directed to a special Regulation of 
the Market Committee of Hyde, Man- 
chester, passed to prevent the Fabian 
Society from holding meetings on the 
market ground ; and if this is legal, as 
all other bodies are allowed to use this 
ground for meetings? 

Mr. J. W. SIDEBOTTOM (Che- 
shire, Hyde): Before this question is 
answered, may I ask whether it is not 
a fact that no objection whatever can 
be offered to meetings of the Fabian 
Society on the Hyde Market Ground 
if the Society conform to the rules and 
regulations of the Town Council, and 
whether it is not the fact that all other 
bodies using the ground conform to the 
rules and regulations ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruart Worttey, Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied): I amasked 
to say that the Local Government 
Board have no information on this 
subject, but that they will cause im- 
mediate inquiries to be made with 
regard to it. In answer to my hon. 
Friend, I may say I have no doubt that 
the inquiry will embrace the matter 
referred to in his supplementary ques- 
tion. 


NIGHT MAILS TO ABERDEEN. 
Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he will consider the practicability of 
accelerating the night mails from Lon- 
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don to Aberdeen, so that the mail train 
now leaving Euston at half-past eight 
p.m. should arrive in Aberdeen earlier 
than it now does, considering that at 
present this train occupies twelve and 
a half hours on the way, whereas the 
passenger train leaving Euston at eight 
p-m. occupies only twelve hours, and 
having regard to the fact than an ac- 
celeration of the night mails might 
enable the delivery to callers on Sunday 
forenoon to take place at the same hour 
as the week day delivery ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: The night 
mail train from Euston Station to 
Aberdeen was accelerated by about an 
hour in the summer of 1890, and it 
does not seem practicable to obtain any 
further acceleration. It is true that 
the eight p.m. passenger train performs 
the journey in half-an-hour less time 
than the mail train, but, owing to the 
large quantities of mails to be trans- 
ferred on the way, more timeis required 
for the station duties in connection 
with the mail train. There are, more- 
over, a number of branch trains which 
bring mails for transfer to the mail 
train, and in the event of one of them 
being late it is arranged for the main 
line train to wait for a few minutes in 
order to prevent delay to the mails. It 
is only with great difticulty and the 
utmost exertions that the present hour 
can be maintained, 


County Surveyors. 


THE STATUS OF COUNTY SURVEYORS, 


CotoneL NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland if he 
would, before the Local Government 
Bill enters on the Committee stage, lay 
upon the Table of the House a Return, 
cr short statement, of the legal status 
of county surveyors, which state- 
ment would explain how far the county 
surveyor is bound to follow the rulings 
of the Grand Jury or of Presentment 
Sessions, and in what points, as to 

ssing of repairs, &c., he can act on 

is own initiative or judgment ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL rox 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I shall be glad to afford the 
hon. Member all the information in my 
power in reference to this matter. The 
duties of these officials are pretty 
clearly defined by the Grand Jury Act, 
but if the hon. Member wishes for a 
statement I shall be glad to furnish it. 
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THE TAX ON RICE CROPS IN CEYLON. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
Excise Paddy Tax of one-tenth of the 
rice cropsin Ceylon has been abolished, 
while the corresponding Customs Duty 
of ten per cent. on rice imported from 
India is retained; and whether, as a 
consequence, about one-half of the 
native population will be eating rice 
free of taxation, while the other half, 
including some of the poorest Ceylonese 
living in the towns, will be paying ten 
per cent. ad valorem on their staple 
food to the Government ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: The reasons 
for the recent measures regarding the 
taxation of grain in Ceylon will be 
found very fully stated in a despatch 
of the Secretary of State of 12th Feb- 
ruary, 1892. This appears in a Paper 
laid before the Legislative Council of 
Ceylon, copies of which will be placed 
in the Libraries of both Houses, and a 
copy cf which will also, if he wishes it, 
be forwarded to the hon. Member. 


REFRESHMENTS IN KEW GARDENS. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
entirely insufficient provision of catering 
and attendance in the new refreshment 
rooms in Kew Gardens on Sundays 
and holidays; and why the major 
number of waiters there employed are 
Germans, unable to understand the 
English language? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I have not heard 
of any complaints for a long time as to 
the arrangements with regard to the 
supply of refreshments at Kew. The 
truth is that owing to the uncertainty 
of the weather it is difficult to foresee 
the number of persons who may go to 
Kew Gardens on Sundays. So far as 
I can see, the refreshment department 
is conducted as well as can be expected. 

Dr. TANNER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that only last Sunday 

ple were really helping themselves 
in consequence of the bad attendance 
there? I should also like to ask how 
it comes to pass that German waiters 
have the preference over English 
waiters ? 

[No reply was given. ] 

Mr. Madden 
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Dr. TANNER: I shall call attention 
to the matter on the Vote on Account. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


Mr. RICHARD CHAMBERLAIN 
(Islington, W.): I to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Bo of Agriculture 
whether he is aware of the serious loss 
that is being occasioned to all i 
on business in the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market, to the graziers in the Eastern 
and Midland Counties, and in Scotland, 
and to the Canadian cattle trade, by 
the prohibition, under the Pleuro- 
Pneumonia Act, of the removal of all 
beasts that have been exhibited in the 
above market beyond the Metropolitan 
Police district. except for slaughter 
within four days, thus rendering prac- 
tically valueless the one great staple 
market ; and whether, seeing that the 
London cowsheds are the only source 
of danger from which pleuro-pneumonia 
can be spread, the prohibition might be 
directed solely to the cowsheds, and 
thus prevent the continued sacrifice of 
large and important interests to one 
comparatively small ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cnapuin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : It is erroneous 
to suppose that the London cowsheds 
are the only source of danger from 
which pleuro-pneumonia can be spread, 
and though of course I am aware that 
the restrictions which are necessary if 
pleuro-pneumonia is to be eradicated 
cannot be imposed without inflicting 
loss, which no one regrets more than 
myself, it would be premature in my 
opinion, and prejudicial to the ultimate 
success of our efforts, to adopt at 
present the course suggested in the 
question. 


IRELAND AND THE CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION. 


Si THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg 
to ask the Attorney General if any sub- 
committee has been appointed to pro- 
mote the representation of Irish industry 
at the Chicago Exhibition ; and, if so, 
who are the members of it ; what por- 
tion of the £60,000 granted to the Royal 
Commission for the Chicago Exhibition 
is to be devoted or has been devoted to 
Ireland; whether any statement has 
been made of the receipts and expendi- 
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ture of the Royal Commission ; and, if 
not, when it will be made public ; and, 
what the heads are of the expenditure 
of the Royal Commission, what revenue 
do they derive from advertisements 

rinted on the official prospectus, and 
if it is a fact that no postage is charged 
on their letters ? 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
§.): Before the Attorney General 
answers this question I wish to ask him 
whether the grant of money has been 
increased from £25,000 to £60,000; 
whether the charge for space has been 
abolished; whether the Commission 

. have appointed a Committee in Dublin 
with a salaried secretary; whether 
the Commission haye been enlarged by 
the addition of representatives of Irish 
exhibitors ; and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman or the Commission can 
suggest any further means whereby 
Irish interests in the Exhibition may be 
assisted ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. WessTER, Isle of Wight): In reply 
to the hon. Baronet I have to say that 
a sub-committee has been appointed 
to promote’ representation of the Irish 


industries at the Chicago Exhibition, 


but I have no list of the names. The 
Committee was, I believe, appointed 
in Dublin by the action of the Chambers 
of Commerce, tha Corporation of Dublin, 
and the Royal Dublin Society. No 
portion of the grant to the Royal Com- 
mission will be specially allocated to 
Ireland, but a very considerable amount 
will be expended in connection with 
Irish industries and exkibits from Ire- 
land in accordance with their require- 
ments. 1{> statement has yet been 
made pubic of the receipts and expendi- 
ture of the Royal Commission, but the 
Secretary, Sir Henry Trueman Wood, 
will be only too glad to give the hon. 
Baronet, or any other gentleman in- 
terested in the matter, full information. 
It is a fact that no postage is charged 
-on outgoing inland letters. On foreign 
letters the postage has to be paid. In 
reply to the questions of the hon. 
Member for South Tipperary, I am able 
to state that the grant has been in- 
-creased from £25,000 to £60,000. Steps 
are being taken for the purpose of pro- 
viding an increase of Irish representa- 
tion on the Commission. The charges 
for space have been abolished. The 
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opinion of the Irish exhibitors was 
taken on the question of providing a 
separate Irish exhibit department, and 
they were almost unanimously opposed 
to such an arrangement—only two, 
I believe, being in favour of it. 


CHILDREN IN RAILWAY TRAINS, 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will take steps this year to prevent the 
recurrence of accidents, many of them 
fatal, to children’s excursions, such as 
occurred last year on the London, 
Tilbury and Southend and the Great 
Eastern Railways ? 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I have 
been asked to reply to this question. 
As I explained to the hon. Member in 
answer to a question put by him last 
year, I think those who are in charge 
of children’s excursions by rail ought 
to arrange that some person old enough 
to keep the children out of mischief 
should be put in each compartment. I 
am now informed that the Great 
Eastern Railway Company have issued 
a circular suggesting a due distribution 
of the adults of each party. I think 
that the accidents to which the hon. 
Member particularly refers arose from 
children opening the carriage doors by 
the handles inside, and I understand 
that the Great Eastern Company will, 
as far as possible, avoid the use of 
carriages fitted with such handles in 
children’s excursions. In these cir- 
cumstances, I do not see what further 
steps can be taken to secure the safety 
of the children. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman communicate 
with the London, Tilbury, and Southend 
Railway Company to see if they have 
done the same as the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, as the excursion 
season is now commencing, and children 
frequently go out in thousands from 
the East End in the excursion trains of 
that Company ? 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I will see 
what can be done in the matter. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES, 
Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the Government 
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intend this Session to introduce legisla- 
tion for the re-union of the Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland upon a national 
basis, ‘and the re-distribution of eccle- 
siastical endowments in that country, 
in order to carry out the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Inverness, adopted 
by the Government on Tuesday night ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I observe 
that the Resolution passed on Tuesday 
states that it is highly desirable that 
the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland 
should be re-united upon a national 
basis. That is the opinion expressed 
by the House and shared by the Go- 
vernment, who would be glad to intro- 
duce legislation to smooth the way 
towards the ultimate consummation of 
the wish expressed in the Resolution. 


Mr. BUCHANAN : Does the right 
‘hon. Gentleman intend to bring ina 
Bili? 

Mr. A, J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware that any legislation is required 
at the presént moment, or that the 
question is ripe for legislation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Are we to under- 
stand that the course taken by the 
‘Government on Tuesday was not meant 
‘to convey any intention of giving 
practical effect to the Resolution ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Reso- 
lution ‘expressed the opinion that a 
certain object was desirable, but in 
order that that object might be attained, 
it would be necessary for the Presby- 
terian Churches themselves to take 
steps towards re-union. Legislation 
must be preceded by some spontaneous 
act on the part of the Churches. 


Mr. BUCHANAN : I wish to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman's 
attention has been called to a report in 
the Times of to-day of the proceedin 
of'the General Assembly of the Estab- 
‘lished Church in Scotland, and whether 
he ‘has ‘observed that when a motion 
similar to that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness was brought 
forward a large and important mi- 
nority, led by Leading Churchmen like 
Dr. Story and Dr. Donald MacLeod, 
divided against the resolution, and 
would have ‘nothing to do with it ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
seen the report referred to, but I am 
‘glad to hear from the hon. Gentleman 


Mr. Buchanan 
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that the acticn to which he has drawn 
attention was only the action of ‘a 
minority. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
eerste : ‘Will the right hon. 

ember undertake to re-introduce the 
Bill proposed in a former Session by 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Inverness, or to introduce some Bill 
like it? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
that notice be given of the question. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Cannot 
the right hon. Gentleman tell us 
whether there is likely to be legis- 
lation on the subject? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
already explained that some action on 
the part of the Churches concerned is. 
required before legislation can be ini- 
tiated. At all events, I am notina 

sition at present to propose legis- 
ation dealing with the subject. 

Mr. BUCHANAN : Then the right 
hon. Gentleman, on behalf of the 
Government, assented to the Resolution 
without the least intention of carrying 
it into effect ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On the con- 
trary, I have expressed my desire that 
it should be carried into effect. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman had no such intention—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


SUBORDINATE CUSTOMS’ OFFICERS. 
Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has 
been called to a case which appeared 
in the Daily News of the 12th instant, 
where a Customs’ officer was summoned 
at the Thames Police Court by a sea- 
man for detaining twelve ounces of 
tobacco and'a bottle of Florida water, 
and to the comments of the Magistrate 
on the proceedings of the Customs’ 
Authorities; whether, in the inquiry 
held ‘by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1891, into’ the com- 
laints of the officers of the 
tdoor Department of the Customs, 
that while superior officers receivi 
large salaries were granted substdnti 
benefits, the subordinates—namely, 
boatmen, receiving very low pay, were 
granted nothing, but sinitaiiied pecu- 
niary loss by the abolition of classifica- 
tion, and that, in consequence, a great 
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deal of discontent prevails amongst the 
officers of this class; and whether, in 
view of the temptation to improper 
exercise of their duties which is caused 
by the low scale of salaries, the Trea- 
sury would grant an improvement in 
the position of these officers ? 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I have 
nothing to do with the question put by 
the hon. Member. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
have had the question on the Paper for 
more than a week, and I should like to 
have an answer to it. 


[No further reply. ] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasu ow many Votes, irre- 
spective of the Vote on Account, have 

y been taken on the Army and 
Navy and the Civil Service and 
Revenue Estimates, and how many 
remain yet to be taken ? 


SmJ.GORST : There have been taken 
two Army Votes, two Navy Votes, and 
ene Civil Service Vote—total, five. 
There remain to be taken sixteen Army 
Votes, fifteen Navy Votes, and one 
hundred and eleven Civil Votes—total, 
one hundred and forty-two. 


MOTIONS. 


TELEGRAPHS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
further vision respecting Tele- 
Fergusson.) 


make pro 
graphs.” —(Sir James 
Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 


Rushcliffe) : Can the right hon. Gentle- 
man give us some information with 


regard to the meaning of this Bill. If 
it is intended merely to remedy some 
defect in another Bill, I have nothing 
further to say ; but if the whole ques- 
tion of the telegraphic system 
is to be ned up by it, 
we shall require some fair oppor- 
tunity of nen, He We are 
now approaching the Whitsuntide holi- 
days, and I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not fix the Second Reading of 
the Bill before the Recess. I- would 
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call his attention to the fact that a 
Committee in 1888 inquired most care- 
fully into the whole question of the 
telegraphic system of the country, and 
that the late Mr. Raikes then admitted 
publicly and privately how much ad 

vantage he derived from the labours of 
that Committee. I would make the 
suggestion that a Committee should go 
into this question. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will give us some infor- 
mation with regard to it, and also allow 
us a reasonable time before taking the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 

“Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Fereusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): The short title of this Bill is a 
little misleading. The measure really 
refers to telephones, which, by a judicial 
decision, have been included in tele- 
graphs. It is intended to carry out, as 
far as any legislative provision is re- 
quired for the purpose, the scheme 
which I explained to the House a 
month or two ago. But, as only a 
small part of the scheme requires such 
legislative provision, a Treasury Minute 
will be laid upon the Table setting out 
the whole scheme, and I hope that this 
will be done before the Second Reading 
of the Bill is moved. It is the inten- 
tion of the Government, after the Second 
Reading, to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee. I hope it will be possible 
to read it a second time before the 
Whitsuntide holidays. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
James Fergusson and Sir John Gorst. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 377.} 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University): I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will not press the Second 
Reading of this Bill too early, as it is 
one which requires some consideration. 
I hope it will not be taken till Friday. 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : It will 
be set down for Monday, and «an, if 
necessary, be postponed. 


POST OFFICE ACT (1891) EXTENSION 
BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


* That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Post Office Act, 1891, in relation 
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to its application to Sco and to 

that Act to the Isle of Man and to the Chased SUPERANNUATION, 

Islands.” —(Sir James Fergusson. ) SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Ma. TIMOTHY HEALY (Longford, 
N.): I think it is most unfair to the 
House to bring in this Bill, when the 
original Bill has not been discharged. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The original Bill 
will be discharged when we come to 
this Bill, which will be substituted for 
it. This is being done in order to pre- 
vent irregularity. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I submit that 
the proper course would be to first 
move the discharge of No. 8. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Motion agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
James Fergusson and Sir John Gorst. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 378.} 


ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS (SCOTLAND) 
(No, 2) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 

the Access of the Public to Mountains 
in Scotland.”—(The Lord Advocate.) 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): May I ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether this Bill will be printed 
and circulated before the Recess? 
Many of our constituents are deepl 
interested in this matter, and we wis. 
to have an opportunity of consulting 
them in regard to it. Perhaps the 
Lord Advocate will follow the example 
of the Postmaster General and give us 
now a slight sketch of the scope and 
contents of the Bill. If he is unable to 
do that, will he give us a full oppor- 
tunity of discussing this Bill on the 
Second Reading 

Tue LORD RDVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities) : ave no doubt the 
House will have full opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Bill. I cannot undertake 
to have it printed and circulated before 
Whitsuntide, but I will do my best. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by The 
Lord Advocate and Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 379.] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Anstruther be a Member of the 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : I wish 
to call the attention of the House to 
the peculiar position in which we are 
placed with regard to this Bill. Its 
principle has never been discussed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman can only object to 
the names of the Committee, and can- 
not refer to the merits of the Bill. 


Mr. STOREY : My argument is that, 
as the principle of the Bill has not been 
discussed at any of its stages through 
the House, it is extremely important 
that the Committee which has to con- 
sider it should be more liberally con- 
stituted than it is at the present 
moment. Therefore, I object to the 
first name. There has been no explana- 
tion given of the Bill—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
That is no reason why the name of the 
hon. Gentleman in question should be 
objected to. The Question is, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Anstruther be a Member of the 
Committee.” 


Mr. STOREY: I object to the name 
of Mr. Anstruther being added to the 
Committee, because the Committee as 
proposed wiil give a preponderance to 
one set of opinions and make the 
decision of the Committee practically 
settled before it meets. As proposed, 
there will only be three independent 
Liberal Members upon the Committee 
and one Irish Member; while, on the 
other hand, there are seven Members 
who have practically made up their 
minds on the subject, four of them 
being more or less officials. It would be 
extremely inconvenient and unfair that 
this Committee should be thus consti- 
tuted. Instead of Mr. Anstruther, I 
contend there should be placed on the 
Committee another Member of the 
minority in the House, so that there 
should be some fair sort of discussion. 
I shall vote against the name of Mr. 
Anstruther being added to the Com- 





mittee. 
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Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): I hope the hon. Member 
will not persist in his opposition. 
The Government, as a matter of 
fact, instead of being over-repre- 
sented, are under - represented on 
the Committee, and have a majority 
of only one. I ean assure the hon. 
Gentleman that our only desire 
with to this Bili is that it should 
be amply discussed in Committee. 


(6.30.) Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 248; 
Noes 76.—(Div. List, No. 146). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Bristowe be a Member of 
the said Committee.” 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : I venture 
to suggest to the First Lord of the 
Treasury the desirability of adding two 
other Members to this Committee. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Storey) takes great 
interest in this question, and he has 


shown that interest during all thestages 
of the Bill. I think he ought there- 
fore to be included in the Committee. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will to- 
morrow or the next day add two more 
members the question might probably 
be settled. 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: The First 
Lord of the Treasury would have no 
objection to add two Members to the 
Committee. I should, however, like to 
point out that the Committee was con- 
stituted a small Committee at the re- 
quest of hon. Members on that side of 
the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. Craig, Mr. John Ellis, Sir John 
Gorst, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. 
Hunter, Mr. King, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
MacNeill, and Sir Matthew White 
Ridley nominated other Members of 
the Committee. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


INDIAN COUNCILS ACT (1861) AMEND- 
MENT BILL [Lords,]—(No. 182.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): It 
is not my intention to trespass at any 
length on the time of the House in re- 
ference to this matter, and I think the 
First Lord of the Treasury will bear 
witness that I and those hon. Members 
who are acting with me abstained from 
all discussion of this measure on the 
Report stage. I then asked the First 
Lord if he could fix a day for the con- 
sideration of the Bill, when, so far as I 
was concerned, the discussion would 
be slight. He did not do me the honour 
of acceding to that uest, and 
now on a Government day, when 
important matters in reference to a 
Vote for the country are coming on, 
he puts this Bill first on the list. It is 
neither fair to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s supporters, nor to the other 
Members of this House, to place a 
measure which must be subject to 
slight discussion before a Vote of that 
kind, and to which we are looking for- 
ward with great interest. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would facilitate 
matters if he postpones this Bill until 
to-morrow. I do not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will accede 
to my request, and so I will reserve my 
right to address the House. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): If the right hon. Gentleman 
agrees, I should be pleased not to inter- 
pose with my important Amendment, 
which ison the paper. Therefore, I 
appeal to the First Lord to consent to 
the adjournment. 

Mr. MACNEILL: On a point of 
Order, I reserve my right to address the 
House. 

Mrz. SPEAKER: Both hon. Gentle- 
men having spoken, they therefore 
cannot, according to the Rules, speak 
again. The Question is, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read the third time.” 


Questign put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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SUPPLY — CIVIL SERVICES AND 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1893. 
VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 
Considered in- Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That 9 further sum, not cseeling 
£4,632,350, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the 

for the following Civil Services and 
Revenue A deer iion for the year ending 
on the 31st of March, 1893—namely :— 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
Cuass I. 


£ 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens 15,000 
Houses of Parliament Buildings... 8,000 
Admiralty, Extansion of Buildings... 4,000 
8 lean Buildings, Great 
ritain 6,000 
Art. and Science ‘Buildings, Great 


Britain 3,000 
and Consular "Buildings 4,000 

Revenue Department Buildings ... 54,000 
Public Buildings, Great Britain . 20,000 
Surveys of the United Kin = . 35,000 
Harbours, &c., under of 


Trade, and Lighthouses ea 3,000 
Peterhead Harbour om se 2000 


Caledonian Canal 

Rates on Government Prop perty Bs 10 000 
Public Works and Buildings, sae 20, 000 
Railways, Ireland 30,000 


Crass II. 
United Kingdom and England :— 


House of Lords, Offices... an 8,000 
House of Commons, Offices 11,000 


Treasury and Subordinate Depart- 
ments .. 13,000 

Home Office and Subordinate De- 
e --- 15,000 


Foreign Office 17,000 
Colonial Office 
Privy en A Office and Subordinate 


of Trede and Subordinate De- 


partmen 
Bobkruptey Department of the Board 
of Trade rat 
Board of Agriculture 
Charity Commission ° 
Ciyil Service Commission .. - 
uer and Audit Department ee 
Societies, 8 sis 
Local Govern ment Boea” 
ea Commission 
ao? waa tile Marine Fund, “Grant in 


7 Sve x 
$838; 388 


_ 
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Woods, Forests, &c. Office of on 
Works and Public Buildings, 

Office of i pe aaa 
Secret Service... ah 

Scotland : — 
Secre for Scotland... 
Fishery. ret 
Lenecy Commission nee 
General’s Office... 
Board of Supervision ra 
Treland :— 

Lord Lieutenant’s Household ne 
Chief Secretary and Subordinate 

Departments ed 
Charitable Donations and Bequests 

Office ... on 
Local Government Board ons 
Public Record Office i 
Public Works Office we 
Registrar General's Office... 
Valuation and Boundary Survey 


Cuass ITI. 

United Kingdom and England :— 
Law Charges ___.... os 
Miscellaneous Legal Expenses 
Supreme Court of Judicature 
Land Registry ... 

County Courts .. 
— Courts ( London and Bheer- 


ess) . enn 
Police, England and Wales 
Prisons, England and the Colonies. 
Reforma’ and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain ... 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Scotland :— 
Law Chi wh and Courts of Law ... 
Register eee 
Crofters Sommbilon 
Prisons, Scotland... 

Ireland :— 

Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions .. ooo 

Supreme Court of Judicature, and 
other Legal Departments ° 

Land Commission as 

County Court Officers, &e. 

Dublin naa site &e. 

emg : 

Prisons, I 

Reformatory and “Industrial Schools 

Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Crass IV. 


United Kingdom and England : 


Public Education, England and 
W 


ales 

Science and “Art De 
United rec periment, 

British Museum .. 4 

National Gallery .. 

National Portrait G 

Scientific ~ ei &e., United 
Kingdom 

Universities and Colleges, Great 
Britain 

London University 


rape 


es Bo 
tf $88 | 3333 


28 
S288 
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Scotland :— 
Public Education.., «». 150,000 
National Gallery ... > ae 


vss 180,000 
150 


Cuass VI. 
Superannuation and Retired Allow- 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pen- 

sions, &c. bad on eo 
Friendly Societies Deficiency ape 
Miscellaneous Charitable and 

Allowances, Great Britain 


Pauper Lunatics, Ireland ... eee 
Hospitals and Charities, Ireland ... 


Cuass VII. 
Temporary Commissions 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Highlands and Telands of Scotland. 
8 an ry bie 


Exhibi 


Repayments to 
gencies Fund 


Total fer Civil Services 


the Civil Contin- 
£3,202,350 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Total for Revenue Departments £1,430,000 
Grand Total... £4,632,350 


Tue Course or BusINEss. 


_ Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The Committee 
and Her Majesty’s Government will feel 
at the present period of the Session, 
and in the circumstances of Parliament, 
that we have reached a point at which 
it is not unreasonable that the House 
should be desirous of further informa- 
tion in respect to the probable course 
of Business and intentions of the Go- 
vernment with regard to finance and 
its measures, and so far foreshadowing 
the probable termination of the Session, 
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and what may follow their termination, 
We have reached a period of the even- 
ing at which I doubt whether there 
will be more time prchoan than. to. dis- 
cuss the variety of subjects which we 


dc, Estimates, 


500 | have notice hon. Members intend—and 


in many cases with good cause—to 
introduce to the notice of the Com- 
mittee. I should be sorry to say or 
do anything that would in any wa 

retard the progress of the financi 

business of the Government, and I 
would, therefore, venture to make a sug- 
gestion which I think might be for the 
convenience of the Committee, I 
believe that it is advisable that those 
Gentlemen who feel it necessary to call 
the attention of the House to special 
subjects should, as we have now 
reached 7 o’clock in the evening, have 
the field open to them for that purpose, 
so that I do not propose to enter upon 
any general question, or invite any 
general declaration from the Govern- 
ment on the present occasion. But I 
think the Committee will feel that the 
time is approaching when such a 
declaration may reasonably be expected. 
Ido not desire them to name a par- 
ticular opportunity or a icular daté ; 
but the time is approaching, and I am 
not so anxious for its early arrival as I 


~ | am that the statement when delivered 


to the House should be so faras possible 
an explicit statement to enable us to 
form a fair and reasonable jodgpent 
upon what we have to expect. ere 
will be no difficulty in finding gue: 
tunities for the purpose, and I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman, that so 
far as I am concerned, in pointing to an 
eventual explanation of this kind, I do 
so not in the slightest degree with the 
idea or desire that it is likely to be 
made the subject of any prolo 
Debate, but merely with the idea, 
on the other hand, that it ma 
be simple and short, and that it, wi 
be greatly to the convenience and 
advantage of ali portions of the 
House without any distinction of 
Party. I do not know whether the 
Government intend to follow up this 
Vote, if it is reported, with an rO- 
pam Bill. Ifthey do, a stage of the 
ill may offer a convenient opportunity 
at some future and not very di 
date. If not, it may be found that there 
are demands by the Government for 
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further appropriation of the time of 
the House, and there could be no 
difficulty by arrangement, and by a 
general amicable understanding, in thus 
making provision. I, therefore, con- 
fine myself at present to repeat- 
ing that the time is ee | and I 
am sure the Government will feel it 
is so when some explicit information 
should be given to us as to the progress 
of public business, and the measures 
with which it is intended to perse- 
vere, and the probable time which 
those measures and proposals are 
likely to occupy. The time is coming— 
and when it does come it is not 
likely to fall into the category of 
what we call contentious matter—when 
an opportunity may very easily be 
arranged and full notice given to the 
House for such explanation as may be 
necessary. Perhaps when it does come 
it will be sufficient for the guidance of 
the House to reasonable and practical 
conclusions upon the future. I do not 
wish the Government to say now if 
they will do it on a particular day. I 
do not know precisely when the Whit- 
suntide recess is to commence, nor 
on what date it is likely to terminate 
—and I do not ask them to fix a 

rticular day when this explanation 
is to be made; I only ask them to 
recognise it in principle, and to give the 
House an assurance that there will be 
no wilful loss of time in giving the 
explanation to the House, with a view 
to enable Members to form their judg- 
ment, and to enable the country also 
to form judgment upon pending events. 

THe FIRST LORD oF THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, 
Manchester, E.): I think we have 
reason to be grateful to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the modera- 
tion of the tone of his observations. 
Tie raises the view that the time is ap- 
proaching when some explicit declara- 
tion on the part of the Government 
would be desirable in the public in- 
terest, and is to be expected by both 
sides of the House. And he does not 
propose to pin the Government down 
to a particular day or week, and he 
expresses his own opinion that at any 
rate the time cannot be far distant. 
Well, Sir, I agree with my right hon. 
Friend in the views he takes on this 
matter. I think with him that a proper 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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occasion may be easily found, by 
mutual arrangenient bétween the two 
sides of the House, when the statement 
he asks for may be given ; and, in the 
meantime, following out the suggestion 
which he has hinted at, rather than 
explicitly made, it would, perhaps, be 
best to defer until that occasion arises 
any statement on the part of the 
Government with regard to the state of 
public Business. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): As we are now approaching the 
question of the Vote on Account I have 
a point to raise before the Committee 
deals with the Colonial Vote, and I 
am obliged to anticipate my hon. 
Friend. 


LinuitHGow PaLace. 

*“Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) :. E 
rise to Order. I have a Notice on the 
Paper referring to a Vote which comes. 
before that referred to by the hon. 
Member, and I presume I shall be 
allowed to go on with it. I beg to 
move that the Vote be reduced by £100.. 
I do not desire a Division on this. 
matter. All I want is some informa- 
tion from the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket) as to the intentions of the 
Government respecting Linlithgow 
Palace. On several occasions during 
the past few years I have called atten- 
tion to the bad state of repair which 
the palaces and public buildings in Scot- 
land have been allowed to fall into.. 


There is a general opinion in Scotland 
that ever since the Union it has been 
the policy of the British Government 
to permit those places to go to ruin, 


with the view of getting them 
out of the way as soon as 
possible. With regard to this 
particular palace, [ may say that 
the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 


tion, and other associations in Scotland,. 
have expressed the opinion that the- 
sum of £250 which is proposed to 


be spent both this year and another 
£250 next year is not anything 


like sufficient to put this palace: 
in a proper state of repair. I have 
had .a number of letters from these 
associations which I will not take up: 


the time of the Committee in reading, 


although I should like to quote one or 
two extracts just to show what is the 
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opinion of these bodies on this matter. 
Referring to Linlithgow Palace the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association 
passed the following Resolution :— 
Whee ag association feels bp > 
i e@ palace ntly in a 
tate ant o bene Gut without delay 
such steps be taken by the Government 


as will prevent the further internal decay of 
ure to the weather 


and remove the immediate risk of the masonry 
falling, and thereby causing serious destruc- 
tion to the remainder of the fabric.” 

I may here mention that I have read 
that this building was wantonly 
destroyed to a large extent by 
British troops in 1746, and has 
never since been put into a thorough 
state of repair. Within the last 
few days I have received a copy of 
the Report of the Committee of Council 
of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation, signed by the hon. sec., in 
which they say— 

“ Looking to the extent of the buildings the 
sum of which the Committee understand 
is proposed to be included for repairs, by 
two instalments in the Estimates of this year 
and next, is quite insufficient to ensure the 
safety of the buildings.” 

I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
give a full and complete answer as to 
what is proposed to be done in this 
matter, and that he will also consider 
the representations made by this As- 
sociation, which are well worthy 
of his attention. No doubt other hon. 
Members take as much interest in 
this question as I do, although 
my profession is such as _ leads 
me to notice public buildings especially. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item of £15,000, for the 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens, 
be reduced by £100.”—(Mr. Morton.) 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puunxet, Dublin Uni- 
versity) : The state of matters with re- 
gard to Linlithgow Palace I can very 
easily explain to the hon. Member for 
Peterborough. The grounds upon 
which we have asked for £250 for this 
year are that the whole matter has been 
carefully considered by our surveyor in 
Scotland—who is a very able officer— 
and he has reported to us that £500 
will be sufficient for the purpose of 
preserving the palace from decay and 
further ruin. Another proposal which 
has been made to us is that the palace 
should be practically restored, and 


{26 May, 1892} 
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made in point of fact a habitable build- 
ing—that it should be restored to the 
se of a palace of dignity and rank. 

ell, Sir, that is a pro T cannot 
undertake to entertain. We believe 
that the sum we have asked for is suffi- 
cient for the time for which it is asked 
to preserve the building from any real 
danger of decay or accident. If, how- 
ever, the hon. Member (Mr. Morton) 
should submit to me on the part of the 
various Associations he has referred to, 
or any other body, any reasons for 
thinking that the plans we have pro- 
posed and the money we have asked 
for are not sufficient to maintain in 
safety and preserve intact the natural 
beauty of the ruins of the palace, I 
shall be happy to consider them, but 
I cannot on behalf of the Government 
undertake to entertain any proposals 
that may be made for the restoration 
of Linlithgow Palace. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN (Linlithgow): The 
right hon. Gentleman has stated that 
@ proposal has been submitted to him 
for restoring this palace again to the 
position of a habitable Royal Palace. 
I do not go that length, but I think a 
part of it at least should be so far re- 
stored as to be made available as a 
museum. There was one state- 
ment which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made that I received with 
pleasure —namely, that if the sum 
voted to-day is not sufficient 
to put the buildings in order and 
preserve the ruins, he will be pre- 
pared to ask the Committee to vote a 
larger sum. At the same time, if he 
could see his way to carry out my 
suggestion, and add to its attraction 
as a beautiful ruin that of a museum, 
I think it would be of great advantage 
to the people who visit it. 

Mr. MORTON: [have to thank the 


right hon. Gentleman for what he has. 
said, and I wish to ask him if he will 
let the Association have a copy of the: 
Report of the surveyor in Scotland he 


referred to. The right hon. Gentleman, 
I presume, quite understands that the 
Association I have referred to do not 
consider £500 sufficient to put Linlith- 
gow Palace into such a state of repair 
as to preserve it; and I will take care 
that they shall have an opportunity of 
presenting to the right hon. Gentleman 
any further observations they have to 
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make on this important matter. I 
now ask leave to withdraw my Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
should like to point out that abhenge 
what the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Plunket) said was very satisfactory as far 
asit went, he did not express any opinion 
upon what I understand to be the 
main point of the position. The 
Edinburgh Architectural Society are 
of opinion that there is only one 
possible way by which the ruin can be 

reserved, and that is by roofing 
it, and that this £500 falls short of 
what is required. 

Mr. PLUNKET: In answer to the 
hon. Member for Peterborough I may 
say it is not usual to lay these Reportson 
the Table of the House. I shall, how- 
ever have pleasure in informing him of the 
substance of the report of the Surveyor 
in Scotland, but I have not a copy of 
it with me just now. As regards the 
point raised by the hon. Member who 
has just sat down, I cannot undertake 
to promise to put a new roof on this 
building, but we will protect it in every 
Way necessary to preserve it from 
further decay. 


Krew GARDENS. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): I 
want to say a work in reference to Kew 
‘Gardens. Up to somewhere about 
1888 people were not allowed to take 
into Kew Gardens a basket or a packet 
of sandwiches, for fear they might 
throw paper on the walks or grass, and 
in that way damage these gardens. 
Well, Sir, after a good deal of trouble, 
the Government consented to the 
erection of a kiosque, and I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that the 
management of it is distinctly bad. 
The tea is poured out from a big tin 
can, in which it is all boiled together, 
and this vile concoction, and coffee just 
as bad, is sold to the public, and served 
by German waiters, who are almost 
ignorant of the English language. I 
ae a visit to these gardens last Sun- 

, and I heard a great many people 
complaining about these things, and I 
hear that the management is just as 
bad on public holidays when people 
from London go down there to enjoy 
themselves. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will see his way to look 


Mr. Morton 
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into this. matter. Then I should. like 
to impress upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man the necessity of making the 
ordinary summer houses in Kew 
Gardens brighter. With the manifest 
advantages Kew Gardens possess, they 
might be made very much more attrac- 
tive. I hope the First Commissioner 
will look into these matters, for when 
he does he generally finds we are in the 
right. We had to agitate some time 
for the kiosque before it was erected, 
but now we have it we desire to see 
an improvement in the existing state of 
things. I might add, too, that the 
kiosque is not large enough for 
the public requirements on holiday 
occasions, especially when we are 
blessed with such waiters as are now 
employed there. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will direct his attention to 
this matter and give us a satisfactory 
reply. 

*Mr. EDWARD HOLDEN (Walsall) : 
I could hardly believe the other day 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
serious when he stated that in order 
to benefit students Kew Gardens are 
not open to the public before noon. 
To-day I went to the National 
Gallery, and I found that although 
students were at work the public 
were admitted. Why should not the 
same thing be allowed at Kew 
Gardens? These Gardens belong to 
the public—not only to Londoners, but 
to the whole country ; and I say it is 
a perfect disgrace that they should not 
be open before twelve o’clock. On one 
of my visits to Kew Gardens, I asked 
some of the workmen whom I saw 
about whether there was any reason why 
the Gardens were*not open earlier—I 
generally find one can get from the 
lower officials more information than 
from the higher—and they told me they 
did not know of any reason. I asked 
if they had ever seen students at the 
Gardens, and they said that occasion- 
ally they saw some. I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to be considerate to- 
wards the public, and I most strongly 
press upon him the desirability of open- 
ing Kew Gardens not later than eight 
or nine o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. PLUNKET: The hon. Member 
for Mid-Cork (Dr. ba ny has some 
locus standi for bringing forward his 


complaint, because he is really the 
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author of the kiosque in Kew Gardens, |: 


and I may add that it has been a very 
pular institution there. Since he put 
uestion a ag Kew Gardens 
on Paper I have instituted in- 
uiries, and I must say that so far as 
can learn the hon. Member must 
have been unfortunate in the particular 
moment he was there, and in the 
waiters he had to address, because I 
am sure that the general opinion is 
that the refreshments at Kew Gardens 
are as good as can be expected in 
such a hurried entertainment, and that 
the same can be said of the waiters. 
It is impossible for the caterer to 
always have at hand a large staff of 
waiters, and, considering how the num- 
ber of visitors to Kew Gardens fluctu- 
ates, some allowance should be made. 
Then I am asked about opening before 
twelve o'clock. The only demand so 
far as i know that the Gardens should 
be opened before that time comes from 
people who live in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 


Mr. E. HOLDEN: I live in the 
South-west, and I have not been able 
to get in when I desired. 


Mr. PLUNKET: The reason why 
the Gardens are not open earlier is 
because it would be necessary to in- 
crease the staff. We should have to 
engage more men if the public were 
admitted in the early morning, but if 
there were a substantial demand on the 
part of the public generally, the addi- 
tional expense would not be allowed to 
stand in the way. The view that we 
take is that Kew is not only a place 
where the public can go to enjoy the 
pretty sights and pleasant gardens, 

ut it is a great school of horticulture, 
not only for England and the Colonies, 
but for the whole world. There is no 
other place like it in the world, and 
very often students come from long 
distances to avail themselves of the 
advantages which the Gardens afford, 
I may say that any person who wishes to 
go there to take photographs or for any 
wee of that kind will find no 

ifficulty whatever, and I promise the 
hon. Member that if he will apply to 
the Director, he will at once receive the 
permission without any difficulty. 


Mr. E. HOLDEN : What about the 
new guide ? 
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Mr. PLUNKET: It is approaching 
completion, and will, I believe, be 
published in a few days. 


(7.32) Dr. TANNER: I should 
like to suggest that the tea at Kew 
Gardens should be served in small tea- 
pots instead of being drawn from one 
of those horrible apparatus which are 
in use in prisons, as many of us know, 
I should also like to suggest with re- 
spect to Hyde Park that at certain 
times in the day, at least, cabs and 
bicycles should be permitted to go 
through. Perhaps at a certain time of 
the day the aristocracy must be per- 
mitted to use the parks at the expense 
of the people, but I think during business 
hours cabs and hansoms should be 
allowed to drive through. The 
congestion in the Brompton Road, 
at Hyde Park Corner, and even 
at the Marble Arch is something 
terrible, and now that the timber pave- 
ment is up people are put to great in- 
convenience. The opening of the park 
would greatly relieve the obstruction, 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will consider the mater. Then there 
is another matter int which I am not 
the only person who takes an interest, 
that is the question of plants on the 
Terrace. The matter was mentioned in 
1883, and there is no doubt that some- 
thing could be done. This portion of 
London is not particularly exposed, and 
is no colder than Paris, where orange 
and lemon trees are cultivated with 
great success. I have spoken to some 
of the officials at Kew and they tell me 
that plants could be placed along the 
Terrace without any Jifficulty. Hon. 
Members might have smiled when I 
put the question this afternoon. I 
think we ought to have some eu- 
calyptus trees in pots on the terrace. 
You have plenty of them at Kew, and 
they would make the Terrace much more 
attractive. I should like also to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the want of ventilation in the 
Ministers’ lobby. 


Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtney, 
Cornwall, Bodmin): Order, order! 
That does not arise on this Amend- 
ment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 
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PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 


7.43.) Dr. TANNER: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will consider the 
question of plants that I have men- 
tioned. Yesterday afternoon and even- 
ing this place was turned into a sort of 
flower garden for the benefit of some 
friends of the Home Secretary, and 
anybody who saw that display will 
know that what I want can easily be 
done. Then I should like to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to asanitary matter. The gallery out- 
side is really ina pestilential condition, 
and I amsure hon. Members will bear 
me outthat during the warm weather 
of the last few days the atmosphere has 
been very bad. There is no top venti- 
lation. The same remark applies to 
the lobbies outside the Committee 
Rooms, and owing to the absence of 
ventilation there the atmosphere is in 
a dangerously bad state. I say this 
is an absolute disgrace. I have gone 
thoroughly into the drainage system 
of this House, and I say that it is not 
what it ought to be. The main system 
is good, but there should be traps to 
all the smaller lavatories. We hear 
complaints of the atmosphere at the 
east end of this House, and that arises 
from the want of traps. This is a 
matter of great importance, and I hope 
some practical improvement will be 
achieved. 

*“Mr. MORTON : I have a notice of 
Amendment down; but, as time is 
limited. I will not press it. But I 
should like to ask a question about the 
salaries of the lower class officials of this 
House. I think they are not suffi- 
ciently well paid, and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will take that matter 
into his consideration. We have heard 
that the Home Secretary had a party 
or soirée on the Terrace yesterday. I 
am only interested to know whether 
any part of the expense will appear in 
the Estimates, and also whether we 
may invite our constituents to a soirée 
on the Terrace and make use of the 
precincts of this House? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I have nothing to 
do with the salaries of the officials ; I 
have to do with the buildings. 

Mr. MORTON : Who has? 

Mr. PLUNKET: In answer to the 
hon. Member for Cork, I may say I am 
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afraid he will nct make much impres- 
sion on me personally, because I am op- 
posed to the introduction of plants. The 
scheme was tried, but the plants were 
taken away. My own personal feeling is: 
that they would not any improve- 
ment to the general effect of such a 
building as this; but if there were an 
expression of opinion in favour of the 
plan by a majority of the Members I 
should not allow my own personal 
opinions to interfere. 

Dr. TANNER: On the subject of 
the kitchen I should like to say that I 
have heard a large number of com- 
plaints. The money advanced throngh 
the office of the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
£1,000, is not sufficient, and we shall 
never get the service properly effective 
until we grant a larger amount. I 
do not suppose I should be in order 
in moving an increase in the Vote; 
but I think another £500 ought to be 
added, and I hope the Government 
will take this matter into con- 
sideration, and see that the conve- 
nience of Members is properly studied. 

Mr. PLUNKET: The kitchen does. 
not come under my Department, and I 
am not a member of the Committee, 
but I will communicate what the hon. 
Gentleman has said to the Chairman 
of the Committee. 


THe Persian Topacco CONCESSION, 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I asked a question the other day 
of the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and, allowing myself to be 
carried away by my feelings, I made 
use of language for which I was ie, 
properly rebuked by Mr. Speaker. 
therefore think it my duty to lay before 
the House the facts in regard to the 
intervention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in regard to this Tobacco Cor- 
poration in order that they may form 
an opinion as to whether I was right or 
wrong in the allegations I made. On 
the 8th March, 1890, the Shah of 
Persia gave a concession to a Mr. 
Talbot, who engaged to pay out of the 
profits of the concession when it was 
carried into effect a sum of £15,000 per 
annum to the Government of the Shah, 
and one-quarter of all profits. I donot 
believe that Mr. Talbot actually paid 
anything to the Persian Government, 


and his promises were all prospective,. 
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arising out of profits to be made. On 
the 3rd May Mr. Talbot sold this con- 
cession to the Eastern Concessions 
Syndicate Company. The usual thing 
when persons wish to bring out com- 
panies, and wish to withhold their own 
names, is that they call themselves a 
syndicate, and get up a company more 
or less bogus. Then these syndicates, 
unless they are intended to bring out 
other companies, disappear entirely 
from the of the City. It is not 
stated what amount Mr. Talbot was 
paid for the concession which he sold 
to this Eastern Concessions Syndicate 
Company, and, judging from the dates, 
T should think that in ali probability 
this company and Mr. Talbot were the 
same individuals. On the 3rd of 
November the Eastern Concessions 
Syndicate Company sold this conces- 
sion, for which absolutely nothing had 
been paid, for £300,000 to the Tobacco 
Corporation of Persia. A portion of 
this money was paid in cash and a 
portion in shares. But not only were 
they to receive this amount, but they 
were also to have a number of founders’ 
shares, which were to draw half of all 
profits over fifteen per cent. On the 
same day a prospectus was brought out 
asking the public to subscribe to the 
shares of the Imperial Tobacco Cor- 
poration of Persia, with a capital of 
£650,000. The prospectus is much 
after the usual manner of prospectuses, 
except that it seems to me rather more 
exaggerated in its statements than 
prospectuses usually are. The people 
who were unwise enough to take shares 
were asked to imagine that the profits 
were likely to reach as much as 
£371,000 per annum, or, in other words, 
that the Corporation was going to give a 
return of more than one hundred per 
cent. on all the capital really expended. 
In the present year the Government of 
the Shah found that the people of 
Persia were indignant at this conces- 
sion altogether. The effect would be 
to raise the price of tobacco about one 
hundred per cent., and really the thing 
was, in fact, a regie. All tobacco cul- 
tivated was to go inte the hands of the 
Corporation, who were to sell it, it ap- 
pears, at any price they liked. Inany 
case the price must have been exces- 
sive if they were to make this large 
profit. When the people almost re- 
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belled against this concession, the Shah 
re-considered the matter and deter- 
mined to abrogate it, and now comes 
in the intervention of Her Majesty's 
Government. I have asked for the 
contract, but have not been able to ob- 
tain it; but we were told at one time 
that there was a clause in the contraet 
permitting arbitration. But the Shah 
refused or objected to arbitration, and, 
therefore, the good offices of Her 
Majesty’s Government were employed 
on both sides. We have not got this 
contract, but common sense tells us 
that if there was any arbitration 
clause it was not put in with any idea 
that the Government of the Shah in- 
tended to abrogate the concession. What 
occurred in Persia we do not exactly 
know, because, although papers have 
been promised, we have not yet got them. 
I have elicited that the Persian Go- 
vernment were advised by Her Majesty's 
Government to pay the sum of £500,000 
to the Corporation in consideration of 
having abrogated the contract. Have 
the Government looked into the con- 
tracts ; have they estimated the value 
of the property of the Corporation ; 
have they discovered what part of the 
£350,000 has been bond fide expended 
in giving effect to the concession? I 
gather that they have done absolutely 
nothing of the kind. The Corporation 
asked for £650,000, and then said that 
they would be satisfied with £500,000, 
and without making any inquiries Her 
Majesty's Representative at Teheran ad- 
vised the Shah to pay thatsum. We 
know the pressure put upon the Shah 
in this matter. We know perfectly 
well, from what appeared in the Times, 
that he thought he would have recourse 
tothe Russian Government to get this 
money which was being extorted by 
the British Government for the benefit 
of these extraordinary spectlators. 
Look at the position of the Corporation. 
None of the £350,000 really passed ; 
and when I asked about that sum to- 
day, I was told that the Corporation 
had expended about £150,000 in Persia, 
so that between these sums there is an 
enormous difference. The Shah will 
receive what the Corporation says is 
worth about £100,000 in buildings and 
tobacco. I ask the Committee whether, 
under these circumstances, it was proper 
for the Government to interfere? 
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When Lord Rosebery was head of 
the Foreign Office a Circular Despatch 
was sent round to Her Majesty’s Re- 
resentatives telling them they should 
exceedingly careful in taking up 
cases of concessions and endeavouring 
to obtain money from foreign Govern- 
ments. I think in all cases where a 
concession like this is obtained it must 
be left to the person who gets it to 
negotiate with the foreign Government, 
as the matter does not concern us. If 
it is desirable that these speculators 
should receive the support of the Go- 
vernment it seems most extraordinary 
that the Government, with these facts 
before them, and being able to see the 
contracts, should have pressed the 
. Persian Government to give £500,000. 
The Persian Government will not get 
the money at less than five per cent., 
and so the unfortunate people of the 
country will have a charge of £25,000 a 
year imposed on them to pay a sum the 
greater portion of which has not been 
spent by these speculators who will 
simply divide the spoils among them- 
selves. I have laid the facts before the 
Committee, and I think it will agree 
that I have been justified in what I 
have said. 
*(8.7.) Tae UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner,Cumberland, Pen- 
rith): I regret that the hon. Mem- 
ber did not wait to see the Papers 
before making what I cannot but call an 
attack on the Government. I have 
already explained to the hon Gentle- 
man and the House that negotiations 
are still proceeding ; the matter has not 
yet arrived at an issue, but I have very 
ittle doubt that very shortly a decision 
will be arrived at. Papers are in an 
active course of preparation, and will 
be immediately presented to the House. 
In the meantime, I may point out 
one or two mistakes into which the 
hon. Gentleman has fallen. In the first 
place, I maintain that the Government 
and Her Majesty’s Representative were 
in no way called upon to inquire into 
the financial status or proceedings of 
this Corporation. A concession had 
been granted without the knowledge 
of Her Majesty’s Government, which 


took no part init. The concession was | 


sold by Major Talbot to a Corporation— 
the Persian Tobacco Corporation. The 
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Corporation got to work and expended 
a certain amount of money in Persia, 
and for a considerable time affairs 
went smoothly. Then the occasion 
arose when, in consequence of disturb- 
ances, it seemed good to the Persian 
Government to cancel the concession. 
Thereupon, a decree was issued by the 
Government against the concession. 
The concession contains an Arbitration 
Clause under which, in the event of 
misunderstandings arising between the 
concessionaire and the Government, the 
matter is to be referred to arbitration, 
and the words clearly cover this case. 
What was the action of the Corpora. 
tion? The Corporation came to Her 
Majesty's Government and said, 
«‘ This concession, which it has seemed 
good to the Persian Government to 
grant, and from which it may be pre- 
sumed they were going to derive some 
benefit, has been sec fact abrogated. 
We would wish to submit the question 
of compensation to us to arbitration.” 
The proper course—the only course— 
which Her Majesty's Government 
could take—and which they did 
take—was to suggest to the 
Shah and the Persian Govern- 
ment the desirability of submitting 
the question to arbitration. Negotia- 
tions went on for some little time. 
The Corporation pressed for arbitration 
in the matter; they were perfectly 
ready to refer their whole claim to arbi- 
tration. The Persian Government were 
not prepared at that time to accept 
arbitration, and negotiations went on 
between the Persian Government and 
the Corporation. The demand by 
the Corporation of £650,000 for com- 
pensation was met by an offer on 
the part of the Persian Government 
of £300,000. The two parties, how- 
ever, did not agree, and negotiations 
stili went on. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were again asked to press on the 
Persian Government the desirability, 
as they would not agree, of submitting 
the whole question in dispute to arbi- 
tration, and Sir F.C. Lascelles brought 
that consideration before the Persian 
Government. Soon after that the Per- 
sian Government and the Corporation 
ager upon the sum of ,000. 

e hon. Member spoke of the 
£500,000 being extorted; Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government never pressed for 
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that or any particular sum, all they 
pressed for was that the whole claim 
should be submitted to arbitration. The 
Persian Government did not see their 
way to arbitration, and made an offer 
to pay £500,000, and take over the 
assets. That offer has been accepted. 
I am afraid it is impossible for me to 
go into further details as to what has 
since. As I have said before, 
the matter is not yet concluded, 
therefore it would be improper on my 
part if, while negotiations are going on, 
I said anything further. I assure the 
hon. Gentleman that Papers are almost 
ready for presentation, and we expect 
a settlement will be arrived at in a very 
short time between the Persian Bank— 
who are acting for the Persian Govern- 
ment in this matter—and the Corpora- 
tion. As soon as that settlement is 
arrived at a full account of the part the 
Government have taken in the matter 
will be laid before the House. 
*(8.17.) Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): We have now had 
three accounts—that of the Times ; 


that of my hon. Friend below the 
Gangway, and that of the hon. Gentle- 


man cpposite, and they all agree. From 
the very first moment I had an oppor- 
tunity of reading an account of the 
transaction in the Times, I felt, I must 
say, that it was a very doubtful case, 
and might become a very painful one. 
The first point on which no explanation 
has been given by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and the point on which I 
think the public would wish to have an 
explanation, is: Into whose pocket did 
the real money go—the money, that is 
to say, which some private influence on 
the Persian Government has put into 
the pockets of one or more private 
individuals? I accept the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman that the in- 
fluence was not the influence of Her 
Majesty’s Government ; but it was the 
influence of someone belonging to this 
nation, and someone whose cause has 
been taken up by the Government. I 
do not think the British Government 
ought to have taken up this case at all 
unless they were*prepared to give the 
House of Commons and the country 
explanations which would set the 
national conscience at ease. What has 
happened? Some private jobbers have 
got from the Persian Government a 
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concession which it is very difficult to- 
estimate at a less value than three or 
four millions, and with a nominal 
capital of £650,000, and a rea! capital 
of £300,000, the prospectus promised 
epee of £370,000 a year. That would 

a net profit of about £300,000 to be 
taken from the Persian people, and 
given by the Persian Government to 
one or more private individuals for 
motives of which we know nothing 
whatever. The Government shoul 
have inquired—perhaps they have 
inquired—as to what those motives 
were before they took up _ the 
cause of these gentlemen. Rajehe 
who has read the Oriental history of 
the last twenty years knows what tre- 
mendous pressure can be exercised by 
Ministers upon one of these small 
countries, and on a country which, to. 
some extent, is a dependent country, 
as this story proves. If the Govern- 
ment had left the matter alone these 
jobbers would have got certainly not 
more than £300,000 in what is called 
compensation ; I very much doubt if 
they would have got anything at all. 
Now, my belief is that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has as high a stan- 
dard with regard to financial matters 
as any man in the House, and I should 
be very glad indeed if he would look 
into this matter himself. We must 
remember that this power of pressure 
in commercial matters on the part of 
the British Government is a most 
valuable one when used in protectin 
legitimate commerce, and it should 
never be misused by doing injustice to 
half-organised and weak countries for 
the sake of people who cannot be 
thought to be pursuing legitimate 
commerce. The hon. Gentleman op- 
posite used one expression which I was 
glad to hear—he said the thing had not 
come to a definite issue. I hope that 
means that the transaction is not com- 
plete, and I trust that the action which 
my hon. Friend has taken to-day will 
prevent the Persian Government being 
taxed, not to the extent of £25,000 a 
year, for the money would not be bor- 
rowed at five per cent., but to a far larger 
extent, to the end of time. 

a Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY 
(Elgin and Nairn): I was surprised 
when the hon. Gentleman opposite told 
us that the individual who originally 
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got this concession was Major Talbot. 
Phere are so many Talbots engaged 
in the different stages of this i 
that I think he must have made a mis- 
take. I do not think he could have 
meant Major A. C. Talbot, who is the 
Political Representative of the Indian 
“Government in Persia. I take it that 
it would be perfectly absurd that he, 
in his official seat, should have taken 
up this concession. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: It is not 
the same person. There are two 
gentlemen named Major Talbot. The 
concessionee is Major G. H. Talbot. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: As a mat- 
ter of fact, Major A. C. Talbot and 
Major G. H. Talbot are brothers, and 
they are family connections of Lord 
Salisbury, which, no doubt, made the 
management of the private negotiations 
mucheasier. I think my hon. Friend put 
the case too mildly when he said that 
pressure only came in when the question 
of £650,000 or £500,000 was at issue 
between the Corporation and the 
Persian Government. My belief is that 
the transaction took place something 
in this way. Major A. C. Talbot, 
Her Majesty’s Representative in Persia, 
gets out his brother, letting him know 
that something very fine indeed is to 
be got by a little judicious manage- 
ment. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER>: At the 
time the concession was made Major 
A. ©. Talbot was not in Persia. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I have 
known Major Talbot for a quarter of a 
‘century, and I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman that he has spent an 
-enormous part of that time in service in 
or near the Persian Gulf, and his 
absences have not been long. I think 
I remember that he has occupied some 
position there longer than eighteen 
months. He has long been acquainted 
with Persia, and had all the oppor- 
tunities I have mentioned, if he chose 
to use them, and could put up his 
brother and aid him in getting a ve 
good thing if he went out to Persia. 
Political Resident is all-powerful where 
such private and semi-private matters 
-are concerned. I know this, having 
seen something of the Hyderabad- 
Deccan scandal, which was the sub- 
_ject of an inquiry in this House, 
.and I was in Hyderabad in time to be 
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the first to expose the swindle. Inm 
mind the getting out of this brother wal 
putting pressure on the Persian Gevern- 
ment to entertain the matter of the 
concession was probably compassed in 
exactly the same way as the Hyderabad 
Government was duped into practically 
giving away a million of money for 
nothing at all to certain Europeans. 
As the hon. Gentleman did not inform 
us to the contrary, we must assume 
that Mr. G. H. Talbot went to Persia 
with the knowledge of his brother, 
now Her Majesty's Representative 
in the Persian Gulf. e are now 
told he went there unknown to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and obtained 
this gigantic concession unknown to the 
Government. Is the hon. Gentleman 
prepared to say that he obtained it 
unknown to his brother ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: His brother 
was not in Persia at the time; he was 
an Anglo-Indian official in Turkish 
territory. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I do not 
know what he was doing in Turkish 
territory, as he has always been 
engaged at or near the Persian 
Gulf. Perhaps the hon. Gentle- 
man will tell us in what part of 
Turkish territory he was ; how long he 
was absent from Persia; and what was 
to prevent him knowing what his 
brother was doing? There is no 
reason why the affair should not have 
been planted between the two brothers, 
and the Government have made no 
inquiries on the point. Or if they have 
made any inquiry, the hon. Gentleman 
has not told us that Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to advise the 
Indian Government to take due notice 
of such a matter having been arranged 
between their public servant and his 
brother. Although he was not at that 
moment technically Her Majesty's 
Representative, he had spent years 
in service in Persia, and must 
be held to have a thorough knowledge 
of matters which would enable him to 
plan out such a concéssion and bring 
the required pressure to bear on the 
Persian Government, 

(8.30.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): 
Whether this was the case of a “ plant” 
between these two brothers or not is a 
question which I do not intend to go 
into. But the Government have ad- 
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mitted enough to give much cause for 
suspicion. The first point which was left 
in doubt by the Under Secretary of State, 
and which I think suggests some serious 
uestions, is: What is the nature of this 
bitration Clause? An arbitration 
clause in a contract usually is a clause 
providing for a reference to arbitration 
of differences that may arise between 
the two parties to the contract ; but 
here we have a suspension of the con- 
tractaltogether. Here the contract itself 
is nullified and put to an end by the 
PersianGovernment. The hon. Gentle- 
man has not told us, and I should say 
that it is unlikely, according to the 
usual practice in these cases, that the 
‘Arbitration Clause is one which con- 
templates a suspension of the contract. 
Such a clause usually comes into force 
should a difficulty arise in the interpre- 
tation of the contract. Therefore, I 


do not think that the Committee will 
ibe in a position to form a correct judg- 
ment upon this matter till we see the 
Arbitration Clause. The hon. Gentle- 
man tells us that the Persian Govern- 
ment refused to go to arbitration, 
although the Corporation was willing 


to do so. Why did the Persian Go- 
vernment refuse? Who suggested this 
arbitration? Ido not think the Persian 
Government would have fared worse 
by going to arbitration than it eventu- 
ally seems to have fared in the arrange- 
ment that was made, because the 
Persian Government was asked by the 
Corporation to pay compensation to the 
extent of £600,000, and ultimately they 
paid £500,000, although at first they 
offered them no more than £300,000. 
And I must say, judging from the facts, 
that that was very ample compensation, 
because it seems to be very far in excess of 
what the actual business of the company 
was worth, including the stock-in-trade 
and the expenditure which the company 
hadincurred. Therefore, when we find 
that the Persian Government _per- 
sisted in offering only £300,000 and 
then suddenly gave £500,000, we must 
conclude that the operation was only 
owing to the beneficent intervention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, because 
nothing less would have induced the 
Persian Government to acquiesce in what 
was an exorbitant demand. If that is 
not pressure I do not know what 
pressure is. Surely nothing less than 
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pressure applied by a powerful State, 
such as Great Britain, would be sufficient 
to induce the Persian Government to 
make such a concession to this Corpo- 
ration as to pay them £200,000 extra. 
The hon. Gentleman has adverted to 
the circumstances under which this 
was done. I am bound to say if there 
is any case of a country where the 
—~ of the Foreign Office ought to 

carefully used, it is the case of a 
country like Persia. Persia is a 
country which occupies a very peculiar 
position. It lies between, so to speak, 
two great Powers. One of these great 
powers is Russia, and the other is the 
Indian Empire ; and if Persia is depen- 
dent upon any country, it is Fone, wo 
no less upon its Indian than upon its 
Northern neighbour. Under these 
circumstances, our Government ought 
to be very careful not to press Persia 
unduly, not to make the Government 
of this country unpopular in Persia, 
and not to urge undue demands. Con- 
sidering what the attitude of the other 
neighbours of Persia is, I should 
have thought that this was one of the 
cases in which the general principles 
that guide the Foreign Office in deal- 
ing with other Powers ought to 
have been very scrupulously applied. 
The Committee knows what are 
these principles. If hon. Members 
will consult the Papers laid be- 
fore the House in 1886, they will 
find there laid down, following the Cir- 
cular issued by Lord Granville in 1881, 
the principles that ought to be applied 
by the Foreign Office in its endeavours 
to support British subjects in pursuit 
of their commercial enterprise abroad, 
and especially in their efforts to obtain 
concessions from Foreign Powers. It 
was there laid down by Lord Gran- 
ville, and afterwards by Lord Rosebery, 
and so far as I know it has hitherto 
been uniformly followed by both Parties 
in the State, that attempts to obtain 
concessions ought to be dealt with by 
the Government, and by Her Majesty’s 
Representatives abroad, with most 
cautious care and tact, not only be- 
cause it is desirable not to waste our 
influence, which should be reserved 
for political purposes, upon mere pecu- 
niary matters, but also use a great 
deal of suspicion is likely to attach 
to the Foreign Office and its Represen- 
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tatives if they endeavour to press the 
claims of their own subjects. These 
are the principles which will be found 
to be in force, and the cases stated in 
the Despatches amply justify the view 
I take. I put it to the Under Secretary 
that the action of the Government was 
not taken in obtaining a concession but 
in endeavouring to obtain compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHEBR: In obtain- 
ing arbitration. 

rn. BRYCE : I must repeat that I 

look at the matter by the result. What 
is contended on the part of the Govern- 
ment is that all our Representative did 
was to ask the Persian Government to go 
to arbitration. What we see is that the 
Persian Government which offered 
£300,000 found itself obliged to pay 
£500,000 ; and we can only account for 
that change by attributing it to the 
pressure and undue influence exercised 
by Her Majesty’s Government through 
their Representative. I submit there- 
fore to the Committee that in a matter 
of this kind, so far as my present infor- 
mation goes, the principles which ought 
to guide the Foreign Office seem to 
have been transgressed ; and that that 
influence, which ought to be reserved 
for purely political cases, or at any rate 
for the promotion of commercial enter- 
prise and not for the purpose of pro- 
moting mere personal speculation, has 
in this instance, so far as I can learn, 
been abused. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be bound, when the proper 
times comes, to give a much more com- 
plete justification than they have given 
to-night for conduct which on the face 
of it has the appearance of being un- 
friendly towards Persia and calculated 
to bring Her Majesty’s Government 
into disrepute both in Persia and 
wherever else it is known. 

*(9.10.). Mr. WINTERBOTHAM 
(Gloucester, Cirencester): I wish to 
say a few words on the tobacco 
concession in Persia, and I should 
not have said anything at all about it 
but for what has been stated in this 
House. I think this is too grave a 
matter to pass without a protest 
against the very insufficient explanation 
that has been given by Her Majesty’s 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs. He began his —— by sayi 
that my hon riend e Member for 
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Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) had 
been guilty of several inaccuracies. 
But, Sir, so far as I heard,I failed to 
find a single point upon which any 
inaccuracy was pointed out. On thecon- 
trary, as the explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman went on, the case ap- 
peared to me to be graver and graver, 
and to require more and more ex- 
planation. I wish to state what the 
facts are as they appear to me, with- 
out any knowledge of them beyond 
what has passed in this House to- 
night. Two gentlemen, said to be 
brothers, alleged to be officers of the 
Queen, one of them holding high diplo- 
matic service, hailing from Hatfield,. 
stated in the Debate to be relations. 
of the Prime Minister — statements. 
not denied—a concession obtained from: 
Persia, upon what terms? Talk about 
company-mongering! I have the pub- 
lished prospectus in my hand. Here: 
is a capital of £650,000; a profit 
estimate of £558,000 a year; 80 per 
cent. ; Persia to have £15,000 a year 
and a small share of surplus profits out 
of it, and to be got out of the unhappy 
Persians for the payment of shareholders” 
£543,000 net profit. You have to go 
back, in my opinion, to the old days of 
the jobbery under the East India Com- 
pany to find anything more utterly 
atrocious than this affair. Then you 
find popular indignation in Persia 
aroused; the Persian Government 
quite unable to withstand it, and I do 
not wonder at it. Even ina country 
like Persia there is such a thing as: 
public opinion. Poor Persia, obli 

to cancel the concession, offers. 
£300,000 to buy off these robbers, and 
it is refused. Why? Because they 
have got the English Foreign Office at 
their back. It has been owned by the 
right hon. Gentleman that our diplo- 
matists, our representatives, in Persia 
pressed upon the Shah’s Government 
that they ought to refer thisthing to arbi- 
tration. Why did they not turn rouné 
and say: “‘ This thing is a swindle ; 
£300,000 is double the money you have 
spent ; take your plunder andgo?” The 
explanation given to-night casts a slur 
upon officers and public men, casts a. 
slur upon the English Government, and 
casts a slur upon the Diplomatic 
Service, and cannot rest where it is. 
It must be cleared up—I sincerely hope: 
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it can be cleared up—and I think these 
Papers must be produced at once. 
They have been promised ; we must have 
them at once, and we must have the 
fullest explanation. There is only one 


other thing that I want to say, and 
that is that these Papers and this ex- 
planation must come before a settle- 
ment is completed, and not after. I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to pe | that the matter was not com- 


_ , and it ought not to be completed. 
f there is any truth in the facts as they 
appear to any impartial man who has 
aoa the Debate ond has heard the 
lame and impotent explanation of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I say that, for 
the honour of England and for the 
honour of our statesmen, the trans- 
action ought not to be ullowed to be 
completed until the Papers are before 
us, and until a full explanation has 
been given of the facts. 

*(9.15.) Mr. MORTON : I do not 
desire to prolong this Debate, because 
I understand that Papers have been 
promised, but it must be quite obvious 
that the matter cannot rest where it is 
at the present moment, because it has 
been proved, so far as you can prove 
these things, that the influence and 

wer of the British Government have 
n used to induce, in some way, the 

Persian Government to find a large 
sum of money, said to be £500,000. ° It 
is also mentioned that some of the 
parties concerned in what you may 
fairly and properly call plunder are 
not only officers of Her Majesty, but 
relations of the Prime Minister. I 
should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman —I am not making any 
accusation against the right hon. 
Gentleman, who not only answers ques- 
tions very fairly, but is also always very 
courteous—whether the statement that 
these officers who have been mentioned 
are relations or connections of the 
Prime Minister of this country. It is 
just as well to tell us at once, because 
you cannot conceal it for very long, and 
we ought to know. There is another 
reason why I think this matter should 
be sifted to the bottom. We ought to 
take care that no wrong is done so far 
as we can help it. It is all very well 
for the power of this country to be used 
against a weaker and smailer Power 


for getting money in this way, but it 
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always leaves a bad feeling behind, and 
it may be the cause of war at some future 
time. There is hardly one of the many 
little wars in which we are engaged from 
time to time which is not due to some 
extent to the ill-feeling created at some 
time in connection with money affairs. 
It is very unfortunate with regard to 
Persia, because the Russian Govern- 
ment is brought into the matter in 
some way, although we are told that 
the Persian Bank is going to find the 
money. But the Persian Bank will not 
find the money without it has security 
of some kind, and it is very likely that 
ultimately it will be British money that 
will be found to pay this large 
sum. I hope this Committee and 
the House of Commons will take 
care, if these statements are true, 
that the power and influence of this 
country are not in any way used to 
benefit these speculators or company- 
mongers, or whatever you like to call 
them. I am satisfied that if I, or 
any other humble Member of this 
House like myself, were to be engaged 
in trade, and wanted the Government 
to assist in collecting our debts, they 
would very properly refuse to do so 
Are these favourites of the Govern- 
ment, and relations of Ministers, as it 
has been said, who use the power 
of this Government to compel smaller 
and weaker Powers to find these large 
sums of money? I think it is high 
time, not only for the interests of the 
country, but for the honour of the 
country, that we should put a stop to it 
if it isso. Ido not propose moving a 
reduction in this case, as Papers have 
been promised, but I trust these Papers 
and the fullest possible information on 
the subject will be forthcoming at an 
early date. 

(9.20.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
S.): The question before the House 
has, I think, taken a very serious and 
grave aspect ; and before another step 
is taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
in a matter which appears, at all 
events, to gravely compromise the 
honour of the Government, there should 
be a special and searching inquiry be- 
fore a Committee of this House as to 
the nature of this concession—not 
merely as to the circumstances under 
which it was granted, but as to the 
consideration for which it was granted, 
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and as to the position of the Persian 
people. It does not seem to come 
within the category of those legitimate 
mercantile or commercial transactions 
which deserve the assistance of the 
Government. It is a strong measure 
for a Government to interfere to pro- 
mote private interests in foreign 
countries. That is not the object of 
the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions ; and although undoubtedly diplo- 
matic pressure may in certain circum- 
stances legitimately be employed for 
legitimate commercial transactions, it 
is most important that the Government 
should not go one hair’s breadth 
beyond what would be _ recognised 
by everybody as an honest and fair 
commercial transaction. But what is 
this? On the face of it an impecunious 
gentleman goes out to the Government 
of Persia. It so happens that his 
brother had for many years occupied 
the very influential post of British 
Representative in these dominions. We 
are told that at the moment when this 
transaction occurred the brother was 
not actually there, but it is impossible 
to disregard the fact of the Persian 
Government having entered into nego- 
tiations with Mr. Talbot. That is a 
matter which should be searchingly 
inquired into. But it isnot all. Mr. 

t gives no consideration for this 
It is nothing more nor 


in 
T 
concession. 
less than a conspiracy entered into 
between Mr. Talbot on the one hand 
and certain officials of the Shah on the 


other, to extort unreasonable and 
monstrous prices for tobacco from the 
people of Persia, the greater part of 
the plunder to go to Mr. Talbot and 
the smaller part to the Shah. The 
Persian people dealt with it as we 
should have dealt with it. They rose 
in rebellion against it, and I believe it 
is entirely due to the extortions prac- 
tised by the concessionaries that they 
did so. Had they been moderate they 
might have been successful, but they 
wanted to make £370,000 a year for no 
consideration at all. Having regard 
to the relationship which exists between 
the gentleman who got the concession 
and his brother, a British officer closely 
connected with Persia, and having re- 
gard to the relationship existing between 
these brothers and the Foreign Secre- 
tary, it seems to me that this was ofall 
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cases in the world one in which the 
Government ought to have been very 
careful about interfering. ‘‘ Caesar's wife 
ought to be above suspicion.” The 
answers which have been given are not 
satisfactory or sufficient, and we ought 
not to wait for Papers, but, before 
another step is taken, or the honour of 
this country is compromised any further 
in this equivocal and apparently 
discreditable transaction, the whole 
subject — to be made a matter of 
inquiry before this House. 

*(9.26.) Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: 
I think that hon. Gentlemen have 
magnified the matter very considerably, 
certainly so far as the part which Her 
Majesty's Government have taken in the 
proceedings. Hon. Gentlemen have 
asked whether Mr. Talbot is a relative 
of the Prime Minister. I believe he is, 
but allow me to point out that the con- 
cession which has been referred to was 
obtained without the knowledge of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Her Majesty's 
Government were not informed that it 
had been applied for, they knew nothing 
whatever about it, and therefore I do 
not exactly see the relevancy of that 
suggestion. The action of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the matter of 
compensation was called for after the 
concession had been rescinded — not 
before. The Corporation proposed that 
the question of compensation should be 
referred to arbitration. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydvil): Did the proposition 
for arbitration come from Her Majesty's 
Government ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: No, it came 
from the Corporation. There was an 
Arbitration Clause in the agreement, 
but even assuming that there had not 
been, was it not a reasonable sug- 
gestion that the question of compensa- 
tion should be a matter for arbitration? 
The Corporation admittedly had spent 
considerable sums of money on the 
faith of the concession by the Persian 
Government. Theysaid they hadspent 
no less than £139,000 or £140,000 in 
Persia ; they had in addition purchased 
the concession for £300,000; they had 
also spent in salaries £55,000; and if 
hon. Members will add these figures 
together they will find they reach very 
nearly the sum of £500,000. I can only 
repeat that the proposal to refer the 
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whole matter to arbitration seemed to 
Her Majesty’s Government to be de- 
cidedly reasonable, and they therefore 
supported it. I have been asked what 
were the reasonsof the Persian Govern- 
ment for refusing to submit the matter 
to arbitration, but I am not in the 
counsels of that Government, and I am 
afraid I cannot answer the question. 
No statement was ever made by the 
Representative of the Persian Govern- 
ment about the reason for that refusal. 
It seemed to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to be a reasonable and proper way 
to arrive at compensation, but the 
Persian Government for reasons of 
their own preferred to make an offer 
of £500,000, taking over all the assets. 
The Corporation were anxious that 
the matter should be referred to ar- 
bitration, and that was a proposal 
which Her Majesty's Government 
supported. Thus it was that the 
arrangement was arrived at between 
the Corporation and the Persian Go- 
vernment—an arrangement for which 
Her Majesty’s Government are in 
no way responsible. The Persian 
Government did not see their way to 
accept the proposal that the matter 
should be referred to arbitration, and 
therefore the terms of arbitration were 
not entered upon. 


PoLYNESIAN LABOUR IN QUEENSLAND. 
*(9.31) Mr. SAMUEL SMITH 
(Flintshire): This is a question of 
some importance, and I shall move the 
reduction of the Colonial Office Vote 
by £500— 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I rise to a point of Order. I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
for further information with regard to 
the subject we are now discussing. I 
should like to know whether I should 
be precluded from doing so, if the hon. 
Member (Mr. S. Smith) raises quite a 
distinct question. 


THE CHAIRMAN : It would not be 
possible to go back io it. 


Mr. CREMER: I would ask then 
that my hon. Friend should give way. 

*“Mr. SMITH: I am willing to give 
way now if thereby I do not lose the 


right of speaking on this question. I 
am quite in the hands of the Chairman. 


{26 May, 1892} 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : It is not for me 
—it is for the hon. Member to decide 
for himself. 


*Mr. SMITH: I think I must per- 
sist, and go on with my Amendment. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Longford, 
N.): I submit that as no reduction has 
been moved on the general Vote— 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 


Mr. SMITH: I have moved that 
the Vote be reduced by £500. 


Mr. HEALY: Is it in the power 
of one Member to shut ovt all other 
Members of the House— 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
It is for the hon. Member (Mr. 8. 
Smith) to determine whether he should 
give way or not. 


Mr. HEALY: If the hon. Member 
does not give way, are all otber 
Members to be prevented from calling 
attention to questions in which they 
are interested ? 


THe CHAIRMAN: 
Mr. Smith. 


*Mr. SMITH: This is a matter of 
very great importance to the public, and 
many questions have been put in this 
House with the view of eliciting infor- 
mationas to the policy of Her Majesty's 
Government with regard to it. I think 
it is the feeling of all who sit on this 
side of the House, and of many who sit 
on the other side, that the answers of 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
very unsatisfactory, and that the papers 
which were placed in the hands of 
Members this morning do nothing 
whatever to diminish the dissatisfaction 
which has been caused by the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government in regard 
to this question. My intention now is 
to direct the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the whole subject of the 
revival of the Polynesian labour traffic 
with Queensland. I hold that the 
Polynesian labour traffic for the last 
twenty years has been as cruel as the 
slave trade of Africa in the worst 
period of its existence, and I hope that 
I shall have the support of my hon. 
Friends in laying the matter before the 
country, and in pressing upon the 
Government to take a totally different 
action to that they have hitherto taken 
with reference to it. It will now be my 


Order, order ! 
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inful duty to refer to some of the 
losures which were made to the 
Royal Commission which sat in 1885. 
I will quote one or two paragraphs 
from the Report of that Commission, 
which will call the attention of the 
House to the characteristics of the 
trade, and which, I believe, are by no 
means absent at the present day. 

“The love of home of those Islanders 
amounts to a passion, and the recruiting agents 
had to overcome dislike to practical exile by 
the assurance that they would not be absent 
for any length of time ; whenever there was 
pronounced unwillingness on the part of the 


natives to go in the boats, or remain on the 
they were too often impressed by 


ships, 
threats 
The Commissioners go on to say— 

“The Government agents seldom seem to 
have informed themselves by personal obser- 
vation and inquiry that the voluntary recruits 
understood the nature ot their engagements.”’ 
They further state— 


“So far as we could discern, when the 
recruits were brought on board ship, the Go- 
vernment agents sometimes tied a piece of 
calico round their necks, sometimes they 
entered their names in the official logs; very 
rarely indeed did they take any trouble to learn 
whether the recruits really appreciated that 
they had entered into an engagement, or the 
purpose of it.” 
Now that was the general conclusion 
which was come to by the Commis- 
‘sioners, who made a most extensive 
inquiry into the whole question of en- 
gaging Pacific Islanders for this traffic. 

hey decided that the system from 
root to branch was one of fraud and 
deception, that the natives were not 
voluntary agents, that they were 
totally ignorant of the purposes for 
which they were engaged; and that, 
in fact, they were virtually kidnapped. 
The Commissioners were direc to 
make inquiries with reference to six 
ships, and they spent thirty days in 
the investigation. They examined no 
less than 280 of the Polynesian 
labourers, and I will read from their 
Report what they say about the manner 
in which the recruits were obtained. 
The Commissioners state— 

“ Our opinion is that all the recruits brought 
by the ‘Ceara’ on this voyage were seduced 
on board by false’ pretences, that the nature of 
their engagements was never fully explained 
to them, that they had little or no comprehen- 
sion of the nature of the work they had to 
perform, and that the period for which they 

to come was in no single instance for 
three years.” 


Mr, S_ Smith 
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They further say— 

“ Our opinion is that a system of deliberate 

fraud was practised in ing all recruits 
during this voyage. . . None believed they 
had agreed to remain in Queensland for three 
years.” 
I will not weary the Committee by 
reading other extracts. They are all 
to the same effect, but in the case of 
the “‘ Hopeful” a much worse charge 
is made. 

“The history of the cruise of the ‘ Hopeful’ 
is one long record of deceit, cruel treachery, de- 
liberate anna. and cold-blooded murders. 
The number of human beings whose lives were 
sacrificed during the recruiting can never be 
accurately known.” 

Now the monsters who were engaged 
on the “‘ Hopeful” were tried for these 
murders. hey were found guilty, 
and were condemned to penal servitude. 
But what happened? A strong peti- 
tion was got up in the colony asking 
that their punishment might be remitted, 
and after a few years’ imprisonment 
the wretches were let loose. It was even 
proposed to give them a public dinner 
when they came out of prison; 
but this, however, was dropped. 
I have now an _ observation to 
make as to the mortality amongst 
these unfortunate islanders. From 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. of them 
died in one year. A gentleman who 
has been through the plantations of 
Queensland, and who had made 
close inquiries into the condition 
of the labourers there—Mr. Hume 
Nisbet — assured me that in the 
course of ten months the men were 
practically used up, and that they 
generally fell into consumption. If 
that is not a deplorable state of thing, 
I do not know what is. These men 
were taken to the plantations in good 
health, but the hospitals were soon 
crowded with them, and very few of 
them returned to their homes in a 
healthy state—the majority of them 
were sent back to die. I have one 
more fact to add to this tale of horror. 
In some cases, when they were sent 
back, they were landed on_ hostile 
islands, where they were killed and 
eaten by the savages, who were 
cannibals. That was the state of 
things for twenty years before the 
year 1885, and no one can rise up 
and say one word of apology for this 
abominable traffic. I have had an 
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opportunity of di ing this question 
with an old sailor, who explained to 
me the method of recruiting these 
labourers. He said that the chiefs 
at the islands were offered an old 
musket and ammunition for three 
slaves, which was the regular tariff. 
The islanders were then taken on 
board ship. where the Queensland 
agent asked them questions in English, of 
which they did not understand a word. 
Three fingers were then held up by him 
signifying that they were to be engaged 
for three years, but the men dia not 
understand what it meant. Their 
names were then entered in the log- 
book, and the unhappy people were 
taken away to Quoonsiain’. That is 
how the abominable traffic was carried 
on. During the whole period up to 
1885 most admirable r tions were 
in foree on paper. No better regula- 
tions could have been made; and I 
believe that the provisions telegraphed 
to us the other day were substantially 
the same as the old oe gprs 
All the vessels were provided with 
agents, who were to explain to the re- 
cruits the nature of the traffic. Yet, 


in spite of them, the islanders were 
ae without the slightest idea 


that they were to be taken to the sugar 

lantations, or that they were engaged 
or more than three months. Thecon- 
sequence was that, parted from their 
wives and families for three years, their 
hearts broke, and they became miser- 
able wrecks, being afterwards sent home 
to die. That is the plain, unvarnished 
story of what is called the Polynesian 
labour traffic for twenty years up to 1885. 
We have been told that since then all 
these things have come to an end, and 
that no abuses now exist. But it 
should be remembered that the trade 
is carried on under almost the same 
regulations as before 1885. I have paid 
a good deal of attention to this ques- 
tion for some years past, and I am well 
acquainted with the splendid work 
done by the New Hebrides Mission 
and its apostle, Dr. J. G. Paton, and I 
know that down to the present time 
these ships take away urers from 
the islands — separating husbands 


from wives, wives from husbands, | P 


parents from children, children from 
nts, and that such things have 
m going on up to the present day. 


{26 May, 1899} 
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Here is a letter from Dr. J. G. Paton, 
who has lived as noble a life as anyone 
since the days of the Apostle Paul, and 
who has done as much for the New 
Hebrides as Livingstone did for Africa. 
Writing to Sir uel Griffith, the 
Premier of Queensland, and speaking 
of the year 1890, when the traffic 
was suspended for about two years, 
he said— 

“The minimum of the traffic evils in 1890 
were appalling to all out of Queensland, and 
to some in it. Taking children from parents 
and pte from children, wives from hus- 
bands and husbands from wives, may appear 
to some a minimum evil in such a traffic, and 
all in the trade know that this isthe common 
practice of every labour vessel to Queensland 
and all other places to which they are taken ; 
and who knows how many were murdered 
in getting them away from their island 
homes.” 

He further says— 

“ Shortly before you closed the traffic one of 
our missionaries was requested by a number 
of meron his island to go with them toa 
labour vessel, which had got a considerable 
number of their wives on board, and had 
them confined to take away; but the captain 
and agent refused the application to give any 
of them up, and took them all away. The 
missionary was abused for pleading for them, 
and though one of the fathers held up his 
infant child, pleading for the mother to be 
given back to it or it would die, yet the 
slavers would not give the mother to the 
infant, or the infant to the mother.” 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. pe Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): May I ask the hon. Gentleman 
what he is — frorn ? 

*Mr. 8. SMITH: The letter of Dr. 
Paton to the Premier of Queensland. 
I could quote similar letters, but I will 
only refer to two others. Admiral 
Erskine wrote in the Times the other 
day— 

“Three years’ experience in command of 
the Australian Squadron <9 upon me 
two important facts, viz., tly, that even 
under the most stringent regalations wrongs 
and abuses occurred in connection with the 
labour traffic, which invariably led to blood- 
shed and accompanying complications and 
reprisals.” 

Admiral Scott, at present in command 

of the same squadron, when also ap- 

plied to for his opinion on the subject 

of re-opening the trade this year, re- 
lied— 

“T regret that it is proposed to introduce 
labour from the islands where there is no 
form of government to look after the interests 
of those who are recruited.” 
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He goes on to say— 


“The men e ed in the vessels and the 
recruiting agent should be wholly honourable 
and trustworthy men.” 


Then mark the next few words— 

“It is a difficult matter to find men who are 
fit for such a service.” 
These are guarded words ; but they 
contain a great deal when one reads 
between the lines. I agree with these 
two Admirals, that no means that can 
be applied would prevent these abuses. 
There is no practical difference between 
the present regulations and those which 
existed before. The labour agents, who 
have to see that the regulations are 
carried out, are mostly young men of 
roving dispositions — often failures 
at everything else—and they have to 
live for months together with the 
captain and the crew. It is not human 
nature that they should withstand the 
pressure which is brought to bear upon 
them to neglect, or, at least, to take a 
perfunctory view of their duties. Now, 
all that the labourers get for their 
work is £6 a year and their keep, 
and they used to have to wait till 
the end of three years before they were 
paid. This is the reason why the 
Queensland Government will not apply 
to India or China for labourers. The 
coolies of India and China would not 
work for £6 a year. The reason why 
the Kanakas go so quickly into con- 
sumption is not through the want 
of food, but chiefly because they 
are separated from their wives and 
families, and their hearts are broken. 
Their position is far worse than that 
of negroes, who are sturdy and accus- 
tomed to hard work. These Islanders, 
unlike the latter, are a soft race, un- 
accustomed to manual labour, and live 
in a primitive state on the fruit of the 
earth. Hard work kills them, and the 
traffic with Queensland was formerly the 
traffic of a slaughterhouse; it produced 
a far more rapid extinction of human 
beings than the slave trade of old. 
Some Members of the House may have 
seen a remarkable letter which appeared 
in the Pall Mali Gazette yesterday. It 
was written by Mr. Hume Nisbet, from 
whom I have already quoted, and who 
thoroughly eilactents this matter, 
having himself visited the islands in a 
labour vessel. He also travelled 
through Queensland a few years ago, 


Mr. S. Smith 
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and has thus had opportunity of ascer- 
taining the facts. I believe he is per- 
fectly correct when he says— 
“ Th ; ,, med hos: : ual 
ac senfae rence erates ety 
back to the islands to die after their 


Now mark the following words::— 

“T never yet saw a healthy South Sea 

Islander after his three years were up, al- 
though they mostly come to Queensland strong 
and healthy enough.” 
I say this is.a terrible indictment, and 
the nation should be despised that allows 
such wrongs to go on without making 
a protest. I ask whether the people of 
Queensland are to be trusted with the 
absolute control of this helpless race? 
Has their past history shown them 
fitted? Is it not notorious, and does 
not the House know, that the aborigines 
used to be shot down like dogs, and 
were rooted out with ruthless ferocity, 
and that but few survive? Thousands: 
have been murdered in cold blood, and 
who has heard of a white man being 
punished for the murder of a black 
man ? 

Barox H. p—E WORMS: May I 
interrupt the hon. Member, and ask. 
for the name of his informant ? 

*Mr. S. SMITH: Mr. Hume Nisbet 
gave me many of these particulars, and 
published a book of his travels. 

Baron H. pE WORMS: What 
date ? 

*“Mr. S. SMITH: He travelled in 
Queensland in 1886, and I believe 
the same facts have been stated in 
Rusden’s History of Australia. I hap- 
pen myself to have a friend who tried to 
employ a few of the aborigines, but the 
white labourers refused to work unless 
he dismissed them. That shows the 
feeling. We have beer told that the 
sugar plantations cannot be cultivated 
for want of Polynesian labour; but, 
as I have said, coolies can be got from 
India and China. 
would, however, have to be treated 
very differently, and the Chinese coolies. 
know how to take care of themselves. 
These, however, require higher wages, 
and, therefore, they are not en 
Unless we can stop this traffic of 
South Sea labour we shall see those 





The Indian coolies. . 
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islands completely depopulated ; indeed, 
wee | of them are already half depopu- 
lated. Just as the population of the 
West Indies faded away under the 
Spanish conquerors, so, too, will be the 
case of the Pacific Islanders unless 
some strong hand is put out to protect 
them. It lies especially on this country 
to engage in the sacred mission of protec- 
tion. It is quite true we cannot interfere 
with self-governing Queensland ; but 
we do exercise a protectorate over a 
great part of the Pacific, and surely we 
have a right to say that the Union Jack 
shall not be employed in the carrying 
out of a diaguised form of slavery. 
Here we have just signed the Brussels 
Act against the slave trade, and 
yet we are going to allow our 
flag to float over a kind of slavery in 
the South Seas. I am told that inter- 
ference with a self-governing colony is 
a difficult matter. I feel the force of 
that statement, and I think the Go- 
vernment have felt its force so over- 
whelmingly that their eyes are closed 
to everything else. But I see some 
considerations on the other side. We 
have been told that if we interfered 
with Queensland we should have all 
the Australian Colonies in revolt; but 
Iam glad to read in the Times of to- 
day news from Melbourne that 
the Victorian Parliament has with- 
out a single dissentient passed 
® resolution condemning this traffic 
out and out, and calling upon the 
Government to put an end to it. I 
think we should have the approval of 
the great bulk of the Australian people 
in an endeavour to defeat this wretched 
policy. I am informed that in Brisbane 
and elsewhere many meetings have 
been held to protest against the 
revival of this Pacific labour traffic. 
In Brisbane I believe that public 
opinion is strongly opposed to it, 
and that all the Churches of Australia 
will aid us in putting it down if 
necessary. It is one of those cases in 
which we ought to grasp the nettie, 
for those interested in the traffic are 
only a mere handful—a few Queens- 
land planters. I doubt if one per cent. 
of the Australian population have any 
direct interest in it. I say it is 
impossible for this nation to stand 
supinely by and allow the revival of a 


species of slavery. And here it is. 


{26 May, 1892} 
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worthy of remark that, after nearly 
quarreling with some European Powers 
on the question of slavery, we are 
going to allow in our own Colonies 
a veiled form of slavery. I believe 
the Government have dealt with this 
matter in a very feeble manner. I 
have read through the Blue Book, and 
I only find a single protest—a letter 
from Lord Knutsford. On the 3rd 
May he wrote— 

“T observe that it is stated in the Press that 
the Act permitting the resumption of Poly- 
nesian immigration has been passed by both 
Houses of the Queensland Parliament, and 
has received your assent, and I trust that it 
contains complete provision for the protection 
of the natives, both during their conveyance 
to and from the colony, and when at work on 
the plantations, so as to prevent the recurrence 
of those regrettable abuses which were on 
some occasions perpetrated before the labour 
traffic was prohibited.” 

These are proper words, but they 
are feeble words. They amount to 
almost nothing, and no Colonial 
Government would be influenced by 
them. Surely you might have taken 


up a stronger stand against a traffic 
which a few years ago was execrated 
by’ all civilised Powers. 


I do not 
believe that the action of the Govern- 
ment is in harmony either with the 
wishes of this country or of Australia, 
and I hope this House will put a 
little backbone into the Ministry. If 
the Turks had been guilty of atrocities 
such as marked this traffic a few years 
ago the country would have rung with 
denunciation from one end to the 
other. I urge the Committee to show 
that the old hatred of oppression has 
not died out of England, and that we 
are worthy descendants of those who 
in former days struck the chains from 
the slaves. I beg, Sir, to move a 
reduction of £500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £7,000, for the Colonial 
Office, be reduced by £500.”--(Mr. Samuel 
Smith.) 

“THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): I am sure that all hon. Members 
who have listened to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. S. 
Smith) will feel that he spoke from the 
bottom of his heart in condemning 
those atrocities which we, with him, 
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deplore. He was, however, not deal- 
ing with the present but with the past, 
and I venture to say that if such were 
not the case we should not this evening 
have to discuss this Bill passed by the 
Queensland Legislature. I claim for 
our brothers in the Colonies an equal 
amount of human feeling, an equal 
amount of civilisation, and equal 
detestation of wrong and oppression as 
we ourselves pessess. I am sure that 
if one tithe of the atrocities recited by 
the hon. Member to-night had been or 
could be practised in Queensland at 
the present moment, the Queensland 

islature would not under any con- 
‘ditions whatever have sanctioned a 
resumption of the traffic. I interrupted 
the hon. Member and asked him who 
was his authority for the statement 
that a permit had once been granted 


by the Queensland Government for the 
killing of blacks, and, further, for the 
name of his informant with regard to 
the massacre, which he said had taken 
place, of ten thousand Kanakas. 

Mr. S. SMITH: Not Kanakas; 
aborigines of Queensland. 


*Baron H. p—E WORMS: He gave 
me the name of Mr. Hume Nisbet, but 
I did not gather that Mr. Hume Nisbet 
gave to the hon. Gentleman the name 
-of his informant, At all events, if he 
-did, the hon. Gentleman did not com- 
municate it to the House. These 
charges are too grave, too terrible, 
to be submitted to the House of 
‘Commons without the fullest proof that 
they are based on credible evidence. 
‘Considering the nature of them, we are 
entitled to ask for the fullest, most 
-complete, and absolute evidence of 
the truth of the statements alleged. 
Without in the least degree desiring to 
disparage the hon. Gentleman, I must 
say that such evidence has not been 
given to us. Passing from that for a 
moment, I turn to another point the 
hon. Gentleman raised—namely, that 
‘the answers given by me with regard to 
this question were unsatisfactory. If 
that is so, I regret the circumstance 
very much, but at all events I gave to 
the House all the information at my 
command, and I gave the facts as 
supplied me by those who had the besi 
peered of knowing them. If that 
information was insufficient I cannot 
‘but regret it. I cannot, however, agree 


Baron H. de Worms 
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that the Blue Book presented to the 
House also contains but a meagre staie- 
ment. Every document in our pos- 
session relating to the case as it now 
stands is embodied in this Blue Book. 
Neither do I understand how the hon. 
Member can say that we do not express 
ourselves sufficiently strongly to the 
Queensland Government in face of the 
despatch, a portion of which I will read 
to the Committee, written by the 
Secretary of State to Sir Henry Nor- 
man. On the 3rd May, Lord Knuts- 
ford said— 


“T observe that it is stated im the a 
that the Act permitting the resumption o 
Pol jan immigration has been passed by 
both Houses of the Queensland Parliament, 
and has received assent, and I trust that 
it contains complete provision for the 
tion of the natives both during their convey- 
ance to and from the colony and when at work 
on the plantations, so as to prevent the recur- 
rence of those regrettable abuses which were 
on some occasions perpetrated before the 
labour traffic was ibited.” 


I want to know how the Secretary of 
State could say more in addressing a 
representation to the Ministry of a 
great self-governing Colony? He ex- 
presses his hope that these regulations 
would be ample, and I am bound to 
say, in view of the fact that since 1885 
there have been but very few, if any, 
abuses —and later I will show this 
by facts and figures—that there was 
reason to be satisfied that, with the 
already stringent regulations now made 
still more stringent, these few abuses 
would cease altogether. The hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that the 
Victorian Parliament had passed a 
Resolution against the introduction 
of Kanakas into Queensland. I 
dealt with this subject in answer to 
a question put by him to-day, and I 
regret that he should have thought 
it necessary to again recur to it 
after that explanation. The Resolution 
of the Victorian Parliament was not 
directed specially against the ee 
tion of Kanakas into Queensland. It 
was a general Resolution against the 
importation of alien labour of whatever 
nature; and as I pointed out then, 
however important that Resolution 
might be, and whatever res’ it was 
entitled to, it was impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government in dealing with 
@ question so grave as the disallowance 
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of an Act passed by the Queensland 
Legislature to taken into consideration 
a Resolution passed by the Legislative 
Assembly of Victoria, not directed 
against native employment on humani- 
tarian grounds, but against all foreign 
labour, coolie or native. 

Mr. 8S. SMITH: In place of being 
a totally different subject, it contains 
direct reference to the action of the 
Queensland Parliament in sanctioning 
the resumption of the importation of 
Kanaka alone. 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: I explained 
that the Resolution wasdirected against 
the general importation of alien labour. 
The Committee will, I hope, consider 
that I am not trespassing on their time 
and patience if, in dealing with this 
grave question, I first call their atten- 
tion to the history of the traffic. 
The first batch of Islanders was brought 
to Brisbane in 1863. At first there 
were no Government regulations 
applied to the recruiting vessels, and as 
the trade, generally speaking, was 
in disreputable hands, great abuses 
occurred. A strong agitation sprang up 
in Queensland on the report of these 


.abuses, and general indignation meet- 
ings were called. The result was that in 
1868 an Act was passed by the Colonial 
Legislature which made provisions for 


the supply of food and medicine 
during the voyage, and for the 
appointment of Inspectors of the 
Polynesian labourers. Two inquiries 
were held into the working of the Act, 
the first in 1869 and the second in 
1876; and the general conclusions 
were that the labourers were properly 
-obtained and that they were willing to 
-come to the Colony. In. 1880 the Act 
of 1868 was repealed and another was 
substituted, which contained much 
more elaborate provision for the pro- 
tection of the labourers, with power to 
the Governor in Council to make 
regulations for the due execution of 
the objects of the Act. In the same 
year, 1880, an inquiry was again made 
into the treatment of Polynesian 
labourers on the plantations, and the 
Government recognised the import- 
ance of hospital treatment. In 1884 
.a@n important set of regulations was 

amplifying and augment- 
ing those contained in the Act. In 
1885 an inquiry into the ‘‘ Hopeful” and 
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other cases was held, which disclosed 
eight instances in which the vessels had 
committed gross abuses and violations 
of the Imperial Kidnapping Acts of 
1872-5. These cases occ just 
about the time of the enactment of a 
Queensland Statute, which enabled 
Polynesians to give evidence without 
taking the oath, as they did not under- 
stand the nature of such an obligation. 
In the same year, 1885, after the issue 
of the “Hopeful” Report, an Act was 
passed that no licences to introduce 
Polynesian labourers should be issued 
after the end of 1890. I have 
thought it right to give to the 
Committee this brief history of the 
labour question, because it goes far 
to show that the Government of 
Queensland, from the very beginning of 
the importation of Kanaka labour into 
Queensland in 1863, up to the terrible 
events of the ‘‘ Hopeful” in 1884 and the 
subsequent inquiry, have endeavoured 
by every means in their power to so 
regulate the traffic as to prevent the 
possibility of atrocities which we are 
all eniiel: in condemning. Since 1885 
there have been no cases of atrocities 
whatever. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: It de- 
pends upon what you call atrocities. 
*Baron H. p—E WORMS: More than 
that, the alteration of the law, that is 
to say, the rescinding of these licences, 
which came into force in 1890, was not 
caused in the main by the fact that 
atrocities had been committed, but 
for perfectly different reasons. I am 
prepared to show by the debates which 
took place in the Colonial Parliament 
on this Act of 1885, that there is 
little reference made to the ‘‘ Hopeful” 
case, not because the speakers in 
any way palliated these atrocities, 
but simply because they found that the 
regulations then in force were suffi- 
ciently stringent. The principal argu- 
ments for this Act were based upon 
general objections to the introduction 
of any coloured labour into the Colony 
—an objection similar to the present 
Resolution of the Victorian Parliament 
—and the belief that the change would 
lead to tae splitting up of large s 
estates into small estates, on which 
white labour could be employed. That 
view was shared by Sir Samuel Griffith. 
Sir Samuel Griffith is a man who has 
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earned a reputation as a statesman, 
and he thoroughly deserves it ; and hav- 
ing come to the conclusion that Kanaka 
labour could again be introduced into 
Queensland, I think he must, first of 
all, have thoroughly convinced himself 
that the safeguards by which he in- 
tended to surround the new Act were 
adequate to prevent the recurrence of 
those terrible abuses. Now, the reasons 
given by Sir Samuel Griffith for passing 
the Act of 1885 were hardly based on 
the atrocities at all, but were these— 
first, because he considered that the 
system then in existence tended to en- 
courage the creation of large landed 
estates, owned for the most part by 
absentees and worked by gang labour, 
and so to discourage actual settlement 
by small farmers working for them- 
selves ; secondly, because it led to field 
labour in tropical agriculture being 
looked down upon as degrading and 
unworthy of white races ; and, thirdly, 
because the permanent existence of a 
large servile population, not admitted 
to the franchise, was not compatible 
with the freedom of political insti- 
tutions in the colony. To these reasons 
was added, so far as Polynesian 
labour was concerned, the discredit that 
had been brought upon Queensland by 
the abuses that for some years pre- 
vailed in the South Sea Island trade. 
These were the reasons which led to 
the Act of 1885 and the abolition of 
licences to recruit after the expiration 
of 1890. But between 1885 and 1890 
severa! causes arose which led to the 
introduction of the present Act, and I 
think it only right to give to the Com- 
mittee a general statement of what 
those reasons were. In 1889 a Royal 
Commission in Queensland inquired into 
the causes of the depression of the sugar 
industry, and in the course of that 
inquiry included some questions re- 
lating to the importation of Poly- 
nesians. It was stated that the capital 
invested in that industry in the colony 
was £5,000,000; that in Mauritius 
sugar was grown by coolies whose 
wages were one shilling a day 
without rations; that in Java the 
cost of labour was sixpence a day, 
and in China probably less; and that 
in Fiji the coolies were paid one 
shilling per working day. Now, 
the hon. Gentleman stated that the 
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wages of the Polynesian labourers. 
were only from £6 to &7 a year. 
He will, therefore, be surprised to hear 
that in Queensland the cost of a Poly- 
nesian labourer is sixteen shillings or 
seventeen shillings a week. 

Mr. S. SMITH: That includes his 
food. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: The 
amount I have stated is the actual cost 
of the labourer. 

Mr. 8. SMITH : Is it not the fact 
that £6 a year is all the amount paid 
in money? 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: That 
may be so. The Royal Commission 
recommended that Polynesian la- 
bour should be permitted, as other- 
wise the capital invested in the sugar 
industry would be wiped out of exist- 
ence, and the whole population now 
dependent upon that industry for a 
livelihood would for a time be thrown 
out of employment. Annexed to the 
Report was a Return respecting the 
vessels engaged in the recruiting 
trade during the period 1886- 
1888, from which it appears that 
seventy-nine voyages were made in that 
time, and that only in one case had 
any irregularity occurred which was 
attributable to the crew. That was 
the case of the ‘‘ Forest King,” which was 
brought back at the request of the 
Government Agent owing to the in- 
sobriety of the crew and the want of 
control over them by the master. The 
inquiry, however, disclosed no outrage 
on the islanders. When, therefore, I 
stated that the hon. Member (Mr. S. 
Smith) appeared to have brought before 
the House certain cases which he had 
not proved by the ordinary rules of 
evidence, I think I have shown that I 
was justified in that statement. The 
hon. Member at the outset of his re- 
marks said that the traffic during the 
last three years exhibited the very 
worst form of slavery. 

Mr. 8S. SMITH: No, not quite so. 
What I said was that the traffic of the 
last few years still retained many of 
the vices that belonged to former 
periods—not the more extreme and 
violent ones. 

*Baron H. pE WORMS: Aiét all 
events, as far as the last three years 
are concerned, the hon. Gentleman 
cannot furnish the Committee with 
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one single authentic case of cruelty in 
reference to this importation of Polyne- 
sians, and as far as the preceding years 
are concerned, I have shown the hon. 
Member from official statistics that in 
seventy-nine voyages there was nota 
single case of cruelty reported. Sir 
Samuel Griffith has been accused of 
changing his policy in supporting the 
present Bill, and as having done so 
simply in the interests of the sugar 
planters. I think it is only fair to 
Sir Samuel Griffith that I should 
remind the Committee of what that 
gentleman’s own reasons are, as given 
by himself, with regard to the present 
Bill. He said— 

“ Amongst the working population, whose 
interests I had haps too exclusively in 
~view, there has arisen a body of men, claiming 
tobe leaders of thought, who have by their 
8 and action rendered it impossible that 

experiment of the employment of white 
labour in tropical agriculture should be fairly 
tried. There are not at present in Queens- 
lani a sufficient number of Europeans able 
and erg & do the work and to 
take the pis e of the Polynesians who are 
gradually leaving the colony,and of whom no 
more can be introduced under the existing laws. 
Yet every opposition has been offered to the 
introduction of any additional labour, the 
opinion has been promulgated that field labour 
in tropical agriculture is d ing, and the 
employment of white labour in that industry 
has been denounced except at rates of wages 
which the industry cannot pay. In short, these 
men will neither engage in the work themselves 
nor, so far as they can prevail, allow anyone 
else to do so.” 

Under these circumstances the 
Prime Minister of Queensland felt 
that something must be done, and 
what did he do? He made more 
stringent regulations than those which 
had been sufficient to prevent any 
outrage from 1885 to the present 
time, and he felt that with these 
safeguards he could again import 
Polynesian labour; and having intro- 
duced it, he would be able once more to 
revive the sugar trade of the country, 
which was rapidly dying out. I say 
that with these safeguards, and pre- 
suming them to be sufficient, he was 
perfectly justified in the course he took. 
The hon. Member says it is the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government not to allow 
this Bill until they see whether or not 
the saf s are sufficient. But 
does the hon. Gentleman know that 
the disallowance of this Bill would not 
prevent the traffic? Even if Her 
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Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to take that extreme step—which they 
are not—the traffic would continue 
just as it does now. 

An hon. Memser: No. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: The hon. 
Gentleman says ‘“‘ No”; but I will ex- 
plain the position in a few words. It 
is expressly stated in the Pacific 
Islanders’ Protection Acts, 1872, 
Section 8, and 1875 that compliance 
with the requirements of the Queens- 
land Statutes as regards the obtaining 
of licences to carry labourers from an 
island to a colony shall be sufficient. 
The issue of licences to “ carry” in this 
sense has never been prohibited; and if 
no such licences were granted in 
Queensland they could, under the 
Imperial Acts, be applied for in any 
other Australasian colony. What the 
Act of 1885 did prospectively prohibit 
was the issue of licences to “ introduce ” 
Polynesians, and it will be seen from 
a perusal of the: Act that a licence to 
“introduce” is not the licence 
granted to a master of a vessel to 
“carry,” but a licence to a planter to 
engage and bring from the vessel into 
the colony. This is, however, a matter 
of local concern. If Her Majesty's 
cruisers have no | setts to stop recruit- 
ing by Queensland vessels—and no such 


power would result from the disallow - 


ance of the Act—Her Majesty's 
Government could not, by taking such 
a step, prevent Polynegians from being 
taken into and employed in Queens- 
land. There would, it is true, be an 
Act on the Colonial Statute Book pro- 
hibiting such employment, but Her 
Majesty’s Government could not secure 
its enforcement; and if the Colonial 
Government were driven to an atti- 
tude of defiance the ye | result might 
be that Polynesians would be employed 
without any restrictions on the planters. 
Therefore, the hon. Gentleman will see 
that, even if Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to adopt the extreme 
measure suggested, they would not be 
able thereby to stop the introduction of 
Polynesian labour into Queensland ; so 
that nothing would be gained except 
that they would have done something 
which, so far as I know, never has 
been done with respect to a large self- 
governing colony. I will now deal 
with one other question before I leave 
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this branch of the subject. The 
hon. Member has pictured what he 
alleges to be the terrible condition of 
the Kanakas; but I think I shall be 
able to show, on the best possible 
authority, that the informants of the 
hon. Gentleman have misled him. I 
do not say that they have done so 
wilfully ; they may have considered 
that they were justified in making 
such statements, but I hope to 
satisfy the Committee that those state- 
ments are not based on facts. There 
have been cases of irregularities in the 
Western Pacific brought to light since 
1885 ; but either, as in the case of 
Edmunds, who was iecently charged 
with murder and kidnapping in the 
Solomon Islands, they have occurred 
on a vessel which was not licensed by 
or connected with Queensland; or, as 
in the cases of the Queensland labour 
vessels ‘‘ Hector” and ‘“‘ Forest King,” 
they were cases of drunkenness and in- 
subordination amongst the crew. That 
such cases have been discovered and 
reported upon shows that Her 


Majesty’s cruisers and the colonial 
au 


orities, including the High Com- 
missioner for the Western Pacific, 
now watch carefully and efficiently 
the manner in which the traffic is con- 
ducted, and therefore strengthens the 
porsemption that grave cases of violence 
ave not occurred. Seven years have now 
elapsed since the Report on the ‘‘ Hope- 
ful”’ and other-cases was issued; and 
during that time, up to and including 
of 1891, the introduction of 
olynesian labourers was vigorously 
prosecuted, there being a rapid increase 
after that date in the numbers imported. 
Thus in 1886, 1,505 were introduced ; 
in 1887, 1,988 ; in 1888, 2,291; andin 
1890, 2,459. These figures indicate the 
continual and growing demand for such 
labour and the impracticability of the 
idea which underlay the Act of 1885 
that the sugar plantations can and will 
be worked by white labour. Now 
while there has been a steady increase 
in the number reported, there has been 
a sustained decrease in the number of 
deaths reported. Thus the deaths for 
the five years ending 1890 were given 
as follows : —1886, 573; 1887, 520; 
1888, 482 ; 1889, 481; 1890, 417. 
Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman give the numbers 
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amongst whom these deaths occurred 
so as to show the proportion ? 

*Baron H. DE WORMS: Of course, 
there were a great many Kanakas in the 
colony at the time, but I cannot for the 
moment give the proportions. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): The figures 
are given in the Reports, and the 
proportions are about sixty to the 
thousand. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I 
especially want to meet the allegation 
that these people are dying by thou- 
sands. Between 1869 and 1889 23,700 
Kanakas were returned to their homes 
on completion of their engagements. 
These would naturally explain to their 
neighbours the conditions of their life 
in Queensland. There is no general 
alle;ation that the islanders have been 
ill-used on the plantations. Public 
opinion would make itself promptly 
felt if cases of cruelty occurred, and 
there is always an influential party in 
the Colonial Parliament which is ready 
to inquire into and denounce any such 
cases. Large numbers of islanders 
return to Queensland and some have 
settled down there. Thus in North 
Rockhampton there is a colony of them, 
some of whom have married white 
women, have carts of their own, and 
compete with Europeans. At Bunda- 
berg there are at least 300 who have 
engaged themselves for short periods. 
It is said that these people receive a 
miserable pittance for wages. In the 
Government Savings Bank there was a 
sum of £17,659 on 31st December, 1890, 
to the credit of 3,060 islanders. Con- 
sidering that it is alleged that these 
people receive no more than £6 a year 
each, they must have been extra- 
ordinarily thrifty to have been able in 
so short a period to accumulate so. 
large asum. I think these facts and 
figures dispose of the principal allega- 
tions of the hon. Member for Flintshire 
(Mr. 8. Smith). Towards the end of 
his speech the hon. Member quoted 
the views of a missionary, doubtless a 
very excelient man—Mr. Paton, and 
I think I shall only be doing my duty 
by showing that many of the statements 
of this gentleman are absolutely mis- 
leading and incorrect. The charges. 
of Mr. Paton are so many in number, 
that I cannot deal with them all; but 
I will select one or two. In 1889 Mr. 
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Cowley, the Member of the Queensland 
Legislature for Herbert, and at present 
the Minister for Lands, made the fol- 
lowing speech in his place in the 
Assembly :— 

“In December, 1881, Mr. Paton published a 
long letter in the Melbourne Argus, which 
contained so grave that Captain 
Bridge, of Her Majesty's ship “Espidgle,” was 
instructed by 7 sutbedeth dremen i 
the Two cipal charges, 
with . the official Report on them, are printed 
in the Argus.” 


This was one of Mr. Paton’s charges— 


“ A labour vessel decoyed a Christian native 
teacher on board. Word was then sent tothe 
young men and boys of the school that their 
teacher wanted to see them. So soon as one 
hundred were collected the vessel sailed 
away.” 

This was the official Report— 

“A native teacher left by a native vessel, 
but he went voluntarily. He was not —— 
Word was not sent to collect the sch 
None were entrapped. There was no such 
kidnapping incident.” 

Another of Mr. Paton’s charges was— 

“That two tribes that were fighting ng 
their women ard children on a reef; a 
labour vessel stole in, got the women and 
children into the boats, and sailed away, 
despite the firing of the men and the pleading 
of the women.” 


This was alleged to have occurred at 
Tanna. The official Report was as 
follows :— 

“The Rev. Messrs. Watt and Neilson have 
been long on Tanna, and both say they never 
heard of any such thing occurring on that 
island.” 

Mr. Cowley, on the same occasion, 
further said— 


“ What do the people in our country say—- 
the ministers of denominations in our 
midst? I would refer to one man who has 
lived amongst the 2 eae of North Queensland, 
the Bishop of North Queensland. He has 
travelled through the whole North, not except- 
ing the plantations. He has been among the 
islanders for —_ at a time, inspected their 
houses and food, and seen how they were 
treated. I know that his opinion is that those 

ple are well looked after, and are benefited 
by being broughtto this country. There is no 
doubt there has not been any complaint 
from any minister ofthe Gospel of any de- 
nomination whatever, who has made it his 
duty to go among the islanders and see the 
way in which they are “ 
Again, the Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Pacific Island Immigration 
for 1889, in speaking of the mortality, 
stated— 
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“This has been of a normal character, and 
there has been no epidemic among the 
islanders.” 

The Report for 1890, the latest for- 
warded to this country, said— 

“The death reports, I am pleased ; 

show a decrease in the number of +h 
by year. The deaths for the past year have 
been of the usual character, there having been 
no disease of a special nature amongst the 
islanders.” 
To show that the Islanders are not 
averse to labouring on the plantations 
in Queensland, the following figures. 
from the same Report for 1890 may be 
referred to :—New introductions, 2,577 ; 
re-agreements, 2,760. And it is 
added— 

“ This must, it is thought, convince impartial 

peseten act Gaseaae. Se no ‘slavery ’ in this 
orm of service; otherwise the urers 
would insist on their right to be returned to 
their islands instead of re-engaging for a 
further term.” 
The Right Rev. W. Saumarez Smith, 
Bishop of Sydney and Primate of 
Australia, has declared himself as not 
opposed to Kanaka labour under rigid 
supervision ; and the Rev. Alexander C. 
Smith, the Convener of the Queensland 
Presbyterian Heathen Mission Com- 
mittee, in a letter which appeared in 
the Brisbane Courier of 26th March, 
1892, after speaking in warm terms of 
the condition of the Kanakas he had 
met with in his tours in the colony, 
continued— 

“In conclusion, let me say I dee 
I deplore, that that protest (Mr. Petewe)e hes 
been made at all, and especi y in the terms in 
which it has been couched. It is,as a whole, 
hasty, and, through defective knowledge, in 
many respects without foundation. It is cal- 
culated to wound and offend all right-thinking 
people, and grieve the hearts of most, if not 
all, Christian men and women in the colony. 
It is fitted to give a wrong impression of our 
whole colony as a Christian country through- 
out the world.” 

I think this testimony, coming from 
men of such eminence, is at least 
equal in weight and authority to 
that which the hon. Member has ad- 
duced. I do not like to weary the 
Committee, but I feel I have an im- 
portant duty to perform, which is to 
vindicate not only the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but also the. 
honour of the Colony of Queensland, 
and I hope the Committee will bear 
with me while I read a quotation from 
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a letter written by Commander 
Heath, of the Royal Navy. This 
gentleman was Chairman of the 
Marine Board of Queensland, and being 
at the same time the officer in charge 
of the harbours and lighthouses, he 
annually visited the ports and rivers of 
the colony throughout its long sea- 
board ; and the inspection of vessels 
licensed to carry Islanders is performed 
by officers attached to his Department, 
-and acting under his orders. He 
says— 


‘“‘ Admiral Erskine seems to have forgotten 
the fact that when some doubts were felt as 
to whether the New Guinea natives who have 
been brought to Queensland in 1884 properly 
ciiaatest the length of time for which they 
had been engaged, Sir Samuei Griffith char- 
tered a steamer, collected the whole of the 
remaining natives, and sent them home at the 

‘ public expense, carefully landing each native 
at his own village. The Admiral seems. more- 
over, to be unaware that no natives from New 
Guinea have since been brought or proposed 
to be brought into Queensland. Since the 
year 1884, to which he refers, the whole 
system has been changed, 2nd no person could 
have done more to put an end to all possible 
abuses previously connected with the importa- 
tion of South Sea Islanders than Sir Samuel 
Griffith. The master or mate of any vessel 

: against whom the slightest charge of drunken- 
ness or other misconduct can be substantiated 
is prohibited from being again employed in 
the Service. The cubic space allowed to each 
passenger is the same as under the [mperial 
Passenger Acts. The dieting scale is ample, 
while the length of the voyage is only a few 
weeks—sometimes they are on bo only a 
few days — while a representative of the 
Government is on board to see the regulations 

- carried out, and that the natives understand 
their agreements. From the constant passage 

- of Islanders to and fro they now know at 
which ports they are best treated, and at 
which tations they are most comfortable, 
and they have also their favourite vessels by 
which they prefer to take their passage to 

‘ Queensland. When on the plantations their 
hours of work and rates of pay are fixed by Act 
of Parliament or regulation, while their wages 
are paid through the Polynesian Inspector of 
the district, who is a Magistrate of standing, 
and who periodically visits the plantations to 

; —— if the men have any complaints to 
make.” 


This is the condition of slavery alluded 
to by the hon. Member, and this is the 
foundation of the terrible charge 
levelled against the Governmert of one 
of our Colonies, on the evidence of 
persons who are unable to give the 
names, dites, or position of their 


informan:. It is on such flimsy 
- evidence that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment are asked to disallow-a Bill passed 
by a great self-governing colony. If 
the hon. Member had wished to find 
evidence the other way, a little research 
would have yielded some factsin favour 
of those he has so bitterly attacked. 
The hon. Member has quoted the 
evidence of ministers of religion. I do 
the same, and of men with better 
opportunities of judging than those to 
whom he has referred. I have shown 
from official sources that the state- 
ments made by the hon. Member are 
not founded on fact, and that they are 
disbelieved by those who have the best 
opportunity of judging whether they 
are true. I will only make one further 
quotation from a letter of a man whom 
everyone reveres, and who has spent 
his life in teaching and in doing good 
amongst the most barbarous races in 
the world—lI refer to Bishop Selwyn, 
late Bishop of Melanesia. This man, 
who has passed his life in a great and 
good cause, has expressed in a letter, 
with much power and eloquence, his 
view that these statements are not 
founded on fact, and ought never to 
have been made. We cannot neglect 
the evidence of such a man. 

An hen. MemBer: Read his words. 
*Baron H. pe WORMS: I will read 
his words, and those words I should 
certainly say are not only those of ex- 
perience, but of truth ; and I trust that 
when we take into consideration the 
great facilities he has had for knowing, 
and his sacred mission, which certainly 
teaches him, as it teaches all men, to 
do unto others as they would that 
others should do unto them, you will 
agree that we cannot accuse him of 
being likely to excuse or conceal slavery 
in any form. We must take his evi- 
dence, perhaps, as the most weighty 
of any I have been able to give, and 
as proving that this whole system, bad 
as it was, terrible as it was years 
ago, has ceased to be bad and 
terrible now, and that the Queens- 
land Government are justified in im- 
porting, under the safeguards which 
now exist, Kanaka labour for the pur- 
pose of promoting colonial industry. 
If we were to follow the argument 
of the hon. Member we should be de- 
barred from employing negroes, because 
in the old days belo re Wilberforce they 
were slaves. But slaves were freed by 
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the voice of this House ; and in the case 
of Queensland, the humane and wise 
dispositions of the Colonial Legislature 
have freed the Kanaka traffic from the 
curseof slavery. I think, therefore, they 
have a right to import, under these safe- 
guards, that labour which they con- 
sider nece I maintain that the 
hon. Member has in no way made out 
his case, and he has proved no infringe- 
ment of the Rules and Regulations 
which the humane sympathies of the 
Queensland Government have passed 
for the protection of the Kanaka 
labourers. With these words of Bishop 
Selwyn I will conclude my remarks. 
He says— 

“T cannot help feeling that the indiscrimi 
nate condemnation of the traffic that has been 
expressed is likely to do more harm than good. 
It was true of the traffic in its beginning ; it is 
not true of the traffic as it is now conducted.” 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: What is 
the date of that letter ? 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: The letter 
is published in the Blue Book just 
issued. It was written by Bishop 
Selwyn about a fortnight ago. He 
continues— 

“These restrictions if faithfully enforced 
would go far to remedy the abuses now existing, 
and with them I think the traffic might be 
worked to the benefit cf the Islands and of 


Queensland.” 

*(11.5.) Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notting- 
ham, Rushcliffe): The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has given us a most interesting 
résumé of the history of this matter, 
but I venture to say that the effect 
produced by his speech on the minds 
of many of those who listened to 
him must have been the same as it 
made on mine. Why should the Go- 
vernment of Queensland have found it 
necessary from time to time to make 
these regulations, to amend them and 
revise them? Because the regulations 
have proved insufficient to remedy the 
abuses they were framed to meet. I 
think the right hon. Gentlemanentirely 
misconceives the position of the whole 
matter. The presumption is against 
the recommencement of this traffic. 
The Blue Book I hold in my hand was 
the outcome of the Commission 
appointed in 1885, and was the 
result of a very careful inspection 
by a member of the Queensland 
land Legislature, a barrister at law and 
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a police magistrate in that country. 
The Blue Book teems with evidence as 
to the atrocities under the regula- 
tions that are in existence at this 
moment. The right hon. Gentleman 
cannot deny that what is stated in this 
Blue Book with reference to what took 
place in these five vessels happened 
under the existing regulations. There- 
fore it is for the Government to show 
why they did not disallow and prevent 
the renewal of this traffic; the onus 
probandi lies with those who wish to 
revive the traffic. It is not sufficient 
for them to call on us who object to 
this revival to show that cases of the 
kind we allege have occurred. I 
admit that the evidence that there 
have been atrocities and enormities 
since 1885 is meagre, but I think we 
are entitled to complain very strongly 
of the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in not placing us in possession of 
information. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has quoted very largely from a 
Blue Book which was issued to 
Members this morning, but we only 
got that Blue Book in consequence 
of a question which was addressed 
to the Government from this side of 
the House. We ought to have had 
earlier information laid before us. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in reply to a 
question this afternoon, gave me some 
figures with respect to the deaths among 
the Kanakas, but they were by no means 
complete, and it was very pertinently 
pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton) that we not only 
want to know the number of deaths, 
but the number of people amongst 
whom those deaths arose, and on that 
subject the Blue Book contains no in- 
formation. During the three years 
1888, 1889, and 1890 the number 
of Islanders imported into Queens- 
land was 6,782, and the number 
who returned to the islands was 
3,849. The deaths reported were 
1,380, but it is admit that there 
were a large number of deaths which 
were unreported, and that there 
are places where there is no Inspector, 
and where the deaths which occurred 
are not entered in these figures of 
1,380. It is admitted on the other 
hand that 6,782 represents more than 
the number of persons to whom the 
number of deaths applies, and I think 
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-anyone going through the figures care- 
y will find that the death rate in 
in the three years is something 
between seventy and a hundred per 
thousand. I venture to submit that 
that admitted fact, drawn from official 
sources, is a matter which requires 
further inquiry. I say, further, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman contends 
that no case of atrocity has 
occurred in recent times he cannot 
have studied the Blue Book. Page 39 
of the Blue Book will reveal to him 
that there were many instances of firing 
from boats, and firing no doubt takes 
place on both sides. One outrage gives 
rise to another, and there is no doubt 
whatever that there is still going on a 
great deal that one must deplore. The 
right hon. Gentleman has read to us a 
number of letters from persons in 
Queensland ; but I think they would 
have carried more weight if they had 
been from independent persons, instead 
of from persons who were to a certain 
extent implicated in the allegations 
that have been made. The letter from 
Bishop Selwyn is honoured with a 
lace in the Blue Book. I will read a 
ew lines from a letter from another 
Bishop, who has been in Australasia 
some years. Many of us knew him by 
reputation before he went out, and he 
is the son of that distinguished archi- 
tect who erected this pile of buildings. 
I refer to Bishop Barry, a man of the 
highest honour and experience. The 
letter appeared in the Guardian news- 
paper of the 4th May, and is very 
pertinent to this matter. He says— 
“Tt is with reluctance and pain that I find 
myself forced to make these quotations.” 


These are quotations from the Com- 
mission which was appointed in 
1885. 


“ Let it be clearly understood that I have no 
doubt that the Queensland ‘Parliament and 
Queensland Government fully intended to 
provide, and thought that they had provided, 
adequate —— bpm all cruelties in 
the labour ¢ and all injustice and oppres- 
sion on the plantations. But to make xo 
Jaws is one thing; to enforce them under all 
the circumstances is altogether another. 
Certainly the history of the past shows the 
difference only too clearly. Accordingly I 
pw Ry es the revival—I see by Sir S. 

iffith’s letter the reluctant revival on his 

fa traffic which I believe to be in- 
urious in itself, and which is evidently so 


iable to abuse and atrocity. I have the 


Mr. John Ellis 
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ivilege of knowing Sir S. Griffith, and I hay 
ull confidence that, warned by this oe 
ience-——of which no one has spoken more 
indi tly than he himself—he will do his 
best now to mitigate or remove all abuses. 
But even if this can be done, I must repeat 
that I believe the whole traffic to be bad in its 
effect, and that I have grave fears as to the 
vison against abuse in the future. There- 
‘ore I have said that all must be done, here 
and in the Pacific itself, to see that the cause 
of humanity be sternly defended, and the 
hands of those who fight for it strengthened in 
every way.” 
I have only read one or two sentences 
from Bishop Barry’s letter, but he is a 
man of the highest authority in every- 
thing that appertains to Australasia. 


Baron H. pe WORMS: Bishop 
Barry lived in the Polynesian Islands. 


*Mr. JOHN ELLIS: But he had to 
do with the Continent as well, and this 
is the direct testimony of a man who 
never allowed anything that affected 
Australasia to escape his notice while 
he was out there as Bishop. I set 
that authority to a certain extent 
against the other. The right hon. 
Gentleman passed very lightly over the 
remarkable testimony quoted by my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Smith) from Admiral 
Erskine and Admiral Scott. What 
authority at the present moment could 
be higher than that of Admiral Scott? 
Admiral Scott, writing with all the 
authority of his position, says— 

‘* Before making any remarks on recruiting 
labour from the Pacific Islands, I would ven- 
ture to observe that I regret it is proposed to 
introduce labour from countries that have no 
form of government to look after the interests 
of those who are recruited.” 


Again he says— 

“Proper supervision of recruiting in the 
Islands appears to be a very difficult matter,” 
and “It is a difficult matter to find men for 
such service.” 

The letter from a commander in the 
Royal Navy which was quoted by the 
right hon. Gentleman must give way in 
point of authority and in point of re- 
sponsibility to such a letter as that 
from Admiral Scott. Therefore, the 


od | case has been established to this ex- 


tent. The onus probandi lies on those 
who seek to revive this traffic. Then 
we are confronted with r tions, and 
told that they are amply sufficient ; 
but the Agent General for Queensland, 
in a letter to the Times, has admitted 
that all the evils have taken place under 
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the regulations which are now in force. 
Why the Act of 1880, under which 
they are framed, occupies pages of the 
Blue Book just presented. ey con- 
tain fiye parts, eleven Schedules and 
provisions without number, but they 
will be useless unless you have men 
who are determined to carry them 
out. In the letter of Bishop Selwyn 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman, it 
is pointed out that further regulations 
are needed, and suggestions are made 
which really amount to another Re- 
vised Code. The Agent General 
for Queensland was so impressed by 
this letter in the Guardian of the 4th 
May that he at once sent it to the 
Government of Queensland and ex- 
pressed the hope that they would adopt 
the suggested regulations if the traffic 
was to go on. Therefore, the Agent 
General admitted that the regulations 
might be improved to the extent the 
Bishop suggested, thereby admitting 
that even the revised regulations, of 
which we have heard so much, are in- 
adequate. What is the reason given 
for re-opening this traffic? We find it 
put in a letter from Sir Henry Norman. 
‘The last lines in the opening letter in 
the Blue Book are— 

“This, as your Lordship is aware, is a 
reversal of the policy adopted a few years ago, 
and will, I have no doubt, greatly help to 
non the declining sugar industry of this 


I venture to say that it is the old story. 
I doubt if this country or Queensland 
has any moral right to goto these islands 
in the manner proposed in order to 
‘develop any industry. There is too 
much trade about the matter, and I 
think we have a right to demand that 
the policy of the Government shall 
have less regard for the development of 
trade and more regard for the principles 
and dictates of humanity. I endorse 
‘the complaint of my hon. Friend as to 
the action of the Colonial Office in this 
matter. They show a great want of 
knowledge. Even the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed quite unaware of 
the Resolution passed by the Victorian 
Parliament, and suggested, when re- 
minded of it, that it was on an entirely 
‘different matter. 


Baron H. p—E WORMS: The informa- 
‘tion I have came from official sources. 
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*Mr. JOHN ELLIS: Why did not 
the right hon. Gentleman give the 
words ? 

Bazon H. p—e WORMS: I gave it in 
the form of an answer. The hon. 
Gentleman is quoting from a newspaper ; 
I am giving official information. 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give us the precise 
words of the Resolution? He hasnotread 
them to the Committee—he only gave 
the effect of them. I take it they are 
given correctly in the Times, and they 
relate specifically to this question. 
There has been great and unaccount- 
able . delay on the part of the 
Colonial Office in this matter. The 
letter from Sir H. Norman was received 
on 29th March, but the date of Lord 
Knutsford’s despatch is 13th May, so 
that five weeks were allowed to elapse 
before he made any observations to the 
Queensland Government on the matter. 
That does not show very great anxiety, 
or any great sense on the part of the 
Colonial Office that the question is a 
vital and pressing one. When questions 
were asked in the House telegrams 
were sent out the next day. Why 
could they not have been sent out when 
the Government of Queensland pointed 
out that the whole policy was going to 
be reversed? The right hon. Gentle- 
man suggests that the Government have 
no power in this matter. I will only 
call his attention to Lord Knutsford’s 


suggestion in a telegram of 9th May, 
and Lord Knutsford said— 


“T trust your Government will not object 
toa short delay before issuing licences under 
the new Act until I can receive and consider 
the measure and the safeguards with which it is 
doubtless surrounded.” 


Did Lord Knutsford receive any reply 
to that telegram? Have the Queens- 
land Government complied with the 
suggestion contained in it? Because if 
the Colonial Office could do nothing it 
was hardly worth while to make the 
suggestion that the issue of licences 
should be suspended unless it had 
something behind it. This is not a 
matter for the Colony of Queensland 
alone—I will say ncthing disrespectful 
about that.great Colony—but, in the 
words of Admiral Erskine’s letter— 
“The honour of this country is concerned 


in — = these poor unhappy people 
receive the protection of this great Empire.” 
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Our policy in the past is about to be 
reversed ; the traffic is going to spring 
up again, under regulations which 
everybody says are insufficient. 
Baron H. pe WORMS: The traffic 

never stopped. 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS: Well, the issue 
of licences was stopped in 1890. 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The figures 

show that the traffic has not ceased. 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS: Licences were 
stopped and no new ones were issued. 
If not, what does Sir Henry Norman 
mean by the words— 

* Your lordship is aware there is a reversal 
of the policy adopted a few years ago.” 
The old licences are going to be re-issued, 
and Lord Knutsford asked that they 
should not be issued till he had further 
information. I am not in a position to 
say that Lord Knutsford ought to have 
disallowed the Act, but we have a right 
to demand that ample information 
shall be placed at the disposal of Lord 
Knutsford, and through him before 
Parliament, before the issue of new 
licences is permitted to proceed. 


(11.23.) Mr. W. A. McARTHUR 
(Cornwall, Mid, St. Austell): Everybody 
must give the hon. Gentleman full credit 
for his stand against the continuation of 
this traffic, and while I find myself 
compelled to differ from him and from 
the hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. 
Smith), I must ask to be believed 
when I say that I have no sympathy 
with any form of slavery, and detest as 
much as anyone the atrocities and 
abuses which took place in Queensland 
years ago. Undoubtedly up to 1885 
there were abuses which were revealed 
by the Commission. It was conclu- 
sively shown that sufficient care had 
not been taken in the selection of 
agents on board the recruiting vessels, 
and that proper care in many cases had 
not been taken to explain to the 
Islanders the conditions under which 
they were to work, and the term for 
which they were engaged. The sys- 
tem of inspection was also very lax. 
But. I say the rules themselves were 

rules, and that there was nothing 

isgraceful in the traffic itself, provided 

you got the good rules carried out, and 

nothing which ought to prevent the 

Colony of Queensland engaging in it. 
Mr. John Ellis 
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Even Lord Charles Scott is of that 
opinion, for in the last clause of his 
letter, on page 5 of the Blue Book, he 
says— 

“The regulations a ved His Excel- 
con b ott f loth Aval 1884, ne a a 
ment Gazetie o to 
to be such that if strictly carried ouh and an. 
forced by Government agents on board labour 
vessels, they should insure the labour traffic 


being properly conducted.” 

I might also commend to the attention 
of the Government another ph, 
No. 6, in Lord C. Scott’s letter, the 
paragraph in which he suggests that it 
might be possible for the Queensland 
Government to establish a permanent 
station on those islands where recruit- 
ing is carried on, so that there might 
be an officer living on the spot who 
could explain to the Islanders the 
terms of their engagements. Sir §. 
Griffith feared that the French Govern- 
ment would intervene if we established 
a post of that kind, but it would be 
worth while for the Foreign Office to 
communicate with the French Govern- 
ment on the subject. The difficulties 
of control in this matter are immense, 
but Iam not prepared to say that it is 
impossible that effective control should 
be established. I do not say that I 
like the traffic, or that it is one which, 
unless most carefully watched, is not 
likely to be greatly abused. But I 
would point out this, that the Govern- 
ment of Queensland is conducted by 
Sir S. Griffith, who at one time came 
to the conclusion that the regula- 
tions were not and could not be 
carried out; but Sir S. Griffith, with 
all the details before him, has changed 
his mind, and believes he could frame 
regulations under which it could be 
safely conducted, and that he could 
ensure effective supervision of the 
traffic. Sir S. Griffith is the last man 
in the world to make wild statements 
which he cannot substantiate. You 
have the Prime Minister of Queens- 
land, who says he could control the 
traffic, the majority of the Queensland 
Parliament who approve of it, and the 
Government of Queensland also believes 
effective regulations can be framed. 
You have all these authorities in 
that great self-governing Colony, 
who believe that this traffic can 
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be carried on in a creditable manner. 
Are we in England, with none of their 
experience, going to say to the Ministry 
and Governor of Queensland, ‘“ We 
do not believe one word of anything you 
tellus. Weare going to have our own 
way, and we do not care a straw what 
you think.” All I can say is that if we 
are prepared to take that stand, I think 
it would be a very unfortunate day in 
the history of our relations with our 
great Southern self-governing Colonies. 
Surely, if we are to attach any import- 
ance at all to the opinion of public 
men in Queensland we are bound to 
take their word as the solemn assertion 
of their belief. Every single executive 
and popular authority in the Colony 
give their word that they can carry on 
this traffic without the disgraceful cir- 
cumstances that accompanied it in 
times gone by. Do we, I say, refuse 
then, point blank, to take them at their 
word? Do we refuse our consent that 
this experiment should be made? If 
the anticipation of the public and re- 
sponsible authorities in Queensland 
should not be realised, surely we can 
interfere at any time we choose. If we 
are able to: bully Queensland, or any 


other Colony that passeslegislation which 
we do not like, surely we can interfere 
next year as well as this year ; and I 
say it is a very doubtful policy to stop 
this experiment on the very threshold. 
I absolutely agree that this traffic will 


want watching. I will myself call the 
attention of the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society and other bodies to it; and I 
hope the Admiralty will also call the 
attention of the captains of our men- 
of - war vessels upon the Australian 
station to it, so that as far as they 
can they may ensure that this traffic 
will be properly carried on. I do not 
like the traffic at all itself; but neither 
do I like legislation directed against the 
popular authorities in the Colony of 
Queensland, especially legislation which 
would seem to be passed in what is 
very like a state of panic. Queens- 
land is not a Crown colony. This is a 
colony which has a free Constitution ; 
it is not bound to us by any very 
strong constitutional ties; and it is a 
serious thing, therefore, to reject and 
absolutely to refuse to assent to legis- 
lation which is practically unanimously 
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asked for by this great self-governing 
Colony. I do press upon Her Majesty's 
Government to represent to Queens- 
land in the strongest possible manner 
the alarm that exists both in the House 
and in the country in consequence of 
what happened some years ago, and to 
urge upon them the necessity for the 
most strenuous control of this traffic. 
I do implore of this House of Commons, 
at all events at this juncture, not to 
put to shame their own professions 
with regard to the rights of self-govern- 
ing Colonies by refusing what has been 
unanimously asked for by the people 
of Queensland. When we have got 
the assurance of the Prime Minister, 
of the Governor, and of every Public 
Body in Queensland, surely it is a hard 
thing to say to all these authorities 
that we do not believe a word they say; 
that we are opposed to giving them the 
chance of making this experiment, and 
that we set up our own experience 
against theirs. 

*(11.36.) Mr. LAWRENCE (Liver- 
pool, Abercromby) : I think the House 
is indebted to the hon, Member for 
Flintshire for having introduced this 
question ; but I think that, after having 
heard the speeches which have been 
made by other hon. Members, we may 
fairly say that this philanthropic 
bubble, if I may so term it, has 
largely been pricked. I have myself 
been long interested in this question, 
and have had some acquaintance with it 
through relations engaged in this 
nefarious slave-owning in Queensland, 
Having heard from the mouth of the 
hon. Member for Flintshire of the 
atrocities that have been committed, I 
thought I really ought to say some- 
thing on behalf of those who are absent 
from this House. We have heard some 
very extraordinary statements this 
afternoon. The hon. Member for 
Nottingham complained that the evi- 
dence of recent atrocities was very 
meagre, and said he thought because 
the evidence was very meagre we 
should obtain some evidence anyhow 
and perhaps at any cost. I hold in my 
hand a paper—and I have only had it 
a few hours—signed by ‘“‘ W. Kinnaird 
Rose,” dated 18th May, in which that 
gentleman says— 
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~“T have drafted the Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1886, and I am bound to admit 
that pot a word can be truly urged against the 
labour traffic of Queensland from 1886 to the 
present day.” 
This gentleman confesses that he 
drafted the very Report the hon. 
Member for Flintshire quoted from, 
and he affirms from his own know- 
that there is not that evidence 
which the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham complains is so very meagre, and 
which at any cost ought to be obtained. 
The hon. Member for Flintshire and 
the hon. Member for Nottingham seem 
to have mistaken the motive of the 
Melbourne Legislative Assembly in 
passing the Resolution to which refer- 
ence has been made. Everybody 
knows that the labour question is a 
burning question in the Colony, and the 
Melbourne Resolution is only a protest 
against any labour whatever of dark 
skins being oe into the Colony. 
When you read the Blue Book you 


will see that the Kanakas, after having 
served their time in apprenticeship, 
were so content with the country that 
they stayed there, and percolated into 


the adjoining Colony; and no*doubt this 
Resolution was passed owing to the 
belief that this percolation was calcu- 
lated ultimately to reach Melbourne. 
The hon. Member for Nottingham has 
adduced the authority of Bishop Barry, 
but is Bishop Barry to be put in the 
same category with Bishop Selwyn ? As 
to the condition of theseso-called slaves, 
the editor of a leading journal in Queens- 
land states that ample evidence can be 
brought forward to show that they are 
in a fairly good state of health, and 
that a good many of them like their 
work so well that they remain in the 
country after their term is finished. 
He quotes the evidence of Mr. Lindt, 
F.R.G.S., on the subject. The Rev. 
Alexander Smith, the Convener of the 
Presbyterian Heathen Mission, declares 
that he found the hours of labour of 
the Kanakas very fair, and that he 
examined their food and found it plen- 
tiful. As to the alleged increased 
mortality amongst them, it is quite 
conceivable that it might be attri- 
‘ butable to the fact that they eat too 
much meat, these islanders not being 
accustomed to animal food. Bishop 
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Selwyn’s statement ints to this 
conclusion. It is well known also. 
that when the black man comes 
in contact with liquor he usually 
suffers considerably for it. The hon, 
Member for Nottingham (Mr. John 
Ellis) said that neither Queensland nor 
any other Colony should be allowed to 
introduce these people from the out- 
side, that neither Queensland nor this 
country had any moral right to do so; 
but is he prepared to say that the 
rich fields of Queensland are to lie 
desolate merely because this moral 
right is denied to that Colony? Can 
the Government do anything to up- 
hold their alleged moral right to pre- 
vent the Queenslanders doing what 
all really self-governing Colonies 
have a_ perfect right to do? 
When you consider that a vast area of 
this Queensland district can only be 
opened up by the help of this alien 
labour, it is for them to say whether 
they are willing that that alien labour 
should come within their borders, and, 
if they do so, to take care that there 
shall be no injustice in bringing them 
over. There is ample evidence that 
they come willingly; and I venture to 
think as years go on, and as immigrants 
return to their country with a know- 
ledge of what is to be made in 
Queensland, assuredly there will be a 
greater influx every year of the islanders, 
because they will see the enormous 
benefits to be got there, and the wealth 
that isto be made there and carried home. 
For these reasons I think the House 
will do well to maintain the position 
which the Government have taken up. 
It is altogether preposterous that we 
should interfere with a Colony like 
Queensland ; for once we venture to in- 
terfere with the local concerns of a great 
self-governing colony, so assuredly shall 
we create great ill-feeling and dis- 
satisfaction. 

(11.46.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): 
I do not wish to detain the Committee 
at any length, but I am rather anxious 
to call its attention to two questions 
raised by the Debate on the Motion of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Flint- 
shire (Mr. S. Smith). The first of 
those two questions is the view that we 
ourselves take of the traffic, and the 
other question is whether we are to 
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comply with his suggestion and expect 
the Colonial Office to disallow this 
Act. It appears to me that my hon. 
Friend would make a very serious 
demand indeed, and I will go so far as 
to say a dangerous demand, if he were 
to ask the Colonial Office to disallow 
an Act of this character. We all know 
that for a great many years past the 
practice has been to hold the power of 
the Imperial Parliament to disallow an 
Act in reserve as a power only to be 
used in cases of very grave, urgent 
necessity. Can any hon. Friend, upon 
the information we now possess, which 
is admitted to be incomplete, say that 
any such case of grave, urgent necessity 
has arisen? I believe that we should give 
great offence not only to that important 
Colony of Queensland itself, but also to 
all the Australian Colonies, if we 
were to disallow an Act of this kind to 
pass through their Legislature. I do 


not believe that the Resolution of the 
Victorian Legislature was intended to 
suggest any such act on our part. Whe- 
ther it was dictated by philanthropic 
motives, or whether the desire to pre- 
vent the pauper labour traffic from 
coming to them had something to do 


with it, I do not pretend to say. In 
any case we must be perfectly certain 
that had anyone risen in the Victorian 
Legislature, and said, ‘‘ Would you like 
this to be stopped by the Act of the 
Imperial Government?” the Victorian 
Legislature would have unequivocally 
answered in the negative. I venture, 
therefore, to think that having regard 
to all the circumstances, and especially 
to the undesirability of interfering, 
except in extreme cases, we ought not 
to suggest the disallowance of this Act. 
But it is quite a different matter, as the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies has 
done, to endeavour to justify this 
matter through and through. I confess 
I think that the trouble that has arisen 
in this matter has very largely arisen, 
in the first place, from the somewhat 
airy and easy way in which the Colonial 
Office appear to treat the question ; and, 
secondly, from the habit the Under 
Secretary has formed of rather over- 
stating his case, and endeavouring to 
justify everything that is done. One 
would think, to listen to him, that this 
traffic was absolutely unexceptionable 
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and rather pleasant than otherwise. 
The most we can say, I think, is that 
it is a traffic for which there is some- 
thing to be said, and which may 
possibly, under very stringent regula- 
tions, be prevented from doing harm. 
We have only to look at Queensland 
itself to see how much danger thene is. 
Admiral Scott and Captain Davies 
evidently think that even the best regu- 
lations require the most watchful and 
constant care to prevent an abuse of 
the traffic. That is also the opinion of 
Bishop Selwyn, because, he says, very 
moderately, that these regulations, if 
they are enforced, will be sufficient, 
implying, I must say, that what powers 
there are are not very properly en- 
forced. It is very clear, therefore, that 
we are justified in having a debate 
here, and pressing this matter on the 
Colonial Office, and perfectly justified 
in having these new Regulations laid 
before us, and having an opportunity of 
discussing them. I will add one word 
more. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary referred to the Act 
of 1872. That was an Imperial 
Act, and, of course, all _ this 
traffic, so far as it is carried on outside 
the boundaries of Queensland—that is 
to say, so far as it is carried on in the 
islands and on the high seas—is carried 
on under the protection of the British 
flag. It is not a matter within the 
competence or jurisdiction of Queens- 
land at all. There are two conclusions 
to be drawn from that observation. 
The first is that we have ample power, 
whenever we choose, to make any addi- 
tional regulations; or, perhaps, what 
is more important, to take additional 
precautions, for the enforcement of the 
regulation which may be necessary. I 
hope that that fact which has now been 
brought before the House will be care- 
fully considered by the Colonial Office, 
and that, if they see reason to believe 
that the resumption of the traffic is 
likely to lead to the revival of the old 
abuses, theywilltake care that the powers 
of the Act of 1872 are put very fully into 
force, and that all the Navy can do to 
watch over them shall be done. The 
other remark I make is this; We have 
also a responsibility. It is under the 
protection of the British flag that the 
trade is carried on, and it is therefore 
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no part of our duty to throw this matter 
entirely back upon Queensland. We 
are jointly responsible with Queensland. 
Queensland is responsible for what goes 
on within her territory; we are re- 
sponsible for what goes on upon the 
high seas and in the islands; and we are 
therefore amply justified in raising this 
Debate, and in asking that the renewal 
of the licences should be subjected to 
the very severest scrutiny. At the 
same time, seeing that many of us feel 
the great difficulty of interfering with 
the powers of a colony, I hope my hon. 
Friend (Mr. 8. Smith) will feel that his 
object has been sufficiently served by 
the Debate which has taken place, and 
will not think it necessary to proceed 
to a Division. 

(11.52.) Taz FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): While I agree with many 
of the remarks of the hon. Member who 
has just spoken, I think he has done 
less than justice to my right hon. Friend 
(Baron H. de Worms), who, I am sure, 
takes quite as serious a view of this 
serious question as the hon. Gentleman 
himself or any Member of this House. 
It is a question of very great import- 
ance, and I think the hon. Gentleman 
opposite has done well to point out that 
it divides into the two branches which 
he has specified—namely, the question 
of how far we can or ought to inter- 
fere with an independent colony ; 
and, secondly, how far this trade is or 
is not good in itself. We must all be 
agreed that interference with an inde- 
pendent colony is absolutely impossible. 
With regard to the traffic I agree, and 
so does my right hon. Friend, in assert- 
ing that, in so far as our direct respon- 
sibility is concerned—the responsibility 
which extends over the whole of the 
high seas, in distinction from the 
territorial waters—that is a very grave 
responsibility ; and it is the duty of 
of the Colonial Office to watch very 
carefully that the interests of the 
native population are in no way in- 
jured. For the rest, my own im- 
pression is that this importation of 
labour is probably very important to 
the interests of the Colonies, but 
that it is a practice capable of very 
great abuse. Yet, at the same time, 
it is a@ practice which, by sufficiently 
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guarded safeguards, and by rigid rules, 
rigidly enforced, may be cnated on 
to the benefit of the islanders them- 
selves.. Under these cireumstances, I 
can assure the House that the Govern- 
ment are fully alive to all the responsi- 
bility which this trade lays upon them; 
and I[ venture to think that the burning 
question of the relations between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies may 
well be avoided on the present occasion. 
I hope the Committee will not think it 
necessary to longer continue this De- 
bate; and if we obtain this Vote to- 
night, I can assure the Committee that 
it will greatly facilitate Public Busi- 
ness. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Cuninghame Graham.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will not press that. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): Yes, I am going to 
press it. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 67; 
Noes 169.—(Div. List, No. 147.) 


It being after Midnight, the Chair- 
man left the Chair to make his report 
to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL. 


COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 3. 
*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to move, in page 2, line 9, after 
‘«(D),” to insert the words “‘ except as 
under.” I am sorry to inflict this 
Amendment upon the House at this 
late hour. I hoped that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would have 
been able to bring this subject on at 
an earlier hour. The point which 
I wish to raise is the old story of 
whether the Income Tax should be 
charged on industrial incomes at the 
same rate as on those incomes which are 
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derived from capital. It will be un- 
necessary for me to dwell at any length 
on the important difference there is 
between these two great classes of in- 
come. The Income Tax derived from 
the absolute labour and industry of 
individuals, and which die with those 
individuals, is altogether on a different 
basis from that derived from spon- 
taneous sources—namely, the results 
of capital. But at the present time the 
two of income have to pay Income 
Tax at exactly the same rate. Let us 
look for a moment at the position of 
the two classes. A person with an in- 
come of, say, £200 a year, derived from 
spontaneous sources--from  invest- 
ments or shares—can spend every 
penny of that income without infringing 
the rules of proper order or care, or 
thrift, on the necessities of life, and 
need not put by anything for the future. 
But a man who has £200 a year depen- 
dent upon his own exertions—whether 
in a shop, a factory, or a profession— 
should not spend all that income. He 
must set a) something for life in- 
surance and provide for possible sick- 
ness and loss of work, and to do this at 
least £30 must be taken from his pre- 
carious income. Therefore, we come to 
this result: That a man who earns 
_ £200 a year by his own industry must 
pay away about 15 per cent. of it to 
meet ible contingencies. It is 
manifestly unfair, then, totax industrial 
incomes at precisely the same rate as 
those derived from capital. It, of 
course, may be said that a man may 
run the risk, and not insure his life, or 
provide for sickness; but it has been 
the great object of the Legislature in 
recent years to do everything possible 
to impress upon the people the import- 
ance of providing for such contingencies. 
It adds, however, very much to the diffi- 
culties of securing this whilst the tax is 
the same on these two classes of incomes. 
The proposal to make a differential 
rate in the Income Tax between indus- 
trial and spontaneous income is not a 
new one, and, indeed, I have been 
blamed on that ground. In 1842, 
when Sir Robert Peel introduced the 
new Income Tax, Lord Brougham 
moved a Resolution in the House of 
Lords to the effect that it was expedient 
to made a reduction or difference 
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between incomes arising from capital 
and incomes arising from labour, with 
the object of levying a smaller propor- 
tion on the latter. It was debated at 
great length by Lord Brougham in an 
able speech, and no argument was used 
against it. It was also debated at great 
length in this House, when Mr. Craw- 
ford moved to omit from Schedule D, 
professions and trades, employment, 
or avocation. This was supported by 
Lord John Russell and Mr. Hume. 
Thus I am merely carrying out the 
wishes and intentions of the great 
financiers of that day in the Resolution 
which I propose. I think the only 
reason why the principle was not 
adopted at that time was because it was 
always felt that this Income Tax was 
a temporary tax, and that, as it would 
not last very long, it was not worth 
while to make the alteration. There 
was also this reason—that the great 
bulk of securities were in Consols, the 
present enormous holdings of other 
stocks not then having developed. It was 
felt that if a reduction was made from 
the incomes of the industrial classes, it 
would be thrown largely upon the iand, 
and as land was greatly interested, the 
alteration was not made upon that 
ground. I am sure the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will admit that there 
is a great deal of difference between 
these two sources of income, and he 
must acknowledge that, in the interests of 
strict fairness, some change should 
be made. The objections he will 
raise, however, are, I think, three- 
fold. He will say, if we reduce 
the taxation on industrial incomes, 
that there are a great number of 
very rich men who receive incomes 
of that nature. But the Amendment 
I submit will not embrace those rich 
men, and therefore he will still have the 
gratification of taxing the rich men who 
draw industrial incomes. The Amend- 
ment simply deals with those having 
incomes of £400 per year and under. 
The second objection will be that it 
would be hard to tax the widows and 
persons of small means, who derive 
their incomes from spontaneous sources, 
while not taxing industry. But from 
the remarks which I have already 
made, I think it is clear that the widow 
with a smal] spontaneous income is 
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really better off than a married man 
with the same amount of industrial 
income for this reason—that her income 
is permanent while in the other case 
it fluctuates, and being derived entirely 
from industry is precarious, and 
would of course be lost to his family in 
case of death. Probably the real 
objection of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as he will say, will be the 
difficulty involved in the change. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
once said that a reform of the Income 
Tax would involve a century of labour; 
and I believe the degree of trouble 
involved is the reason the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer does not go into the 
subject. I have been in a public office 
myself, and I know that the permanent 
Officials do not like a revolutionary 
change in their Department; but if 
the change I propose is just and fair 
and reasonable, the difficulty of carrying 
it out should not be an insuperable 
objection. I feel certain that the 
difficulty has been exaggerated. We 
must remember that we have already 
five Schedules in the Income Tax 
Bill—Schedules A to E; and itis a 
remarkable thing that the differ- 
ential doctrine is already recognised 
in the Schedules. Schedule B is charged 
differently to all the other Schedules, and 
what I propose is that Schedule D 
should also be charged at a different 
rate. The difference I have already 
pointed out is not, however, all, for 
Schedule B is not only charged ina 
different v-ay from the other Schedules, 
but different charges are under that 
Schedule levied in different parts of the 
United Kingdom. England is charged 
3d., Ireland and Scotland 23d., while 
all the other Schedules are at the rate 
of 6d. Therefore it is shown that the 
system has been introduced and can be 
carried out. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may also say that part 
of the income in Schedule D is derived 
from capital. No doubt that is so; 
but the difficulty is one which can be 
got over either by each person 
stating and proving what amount of 
capital is in his business, or, as I 
think better, to allow the capital em- 
ployed in industry in this country 
which is charged under Schedule D to 
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receive a lower rate of c , in the 
way I have described. The last point 
I wish to bring before the House is the 
effect that this change would have on the 
present Budget. I am aware that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s surplus 
is not large; but I will show exactly 
what my proposal would do. The 
proposal is that under Schedule D all 
industrial incomes under £400 per year, 
instead of paying 6d., should only pay 
3d., bearing the same rebate as before. 
What are the effects? There are 436,000 
persons in the United Kingdom who 
pay under Schedule D, and 215,000 out 
of that number pay on incomes of 
less than £200 per annum, and 
150,000 pay on incomes between 
£200 and £400. That is to say, 
that out of the whole number of 
persons, 436,000, who pay Income Tax 
upon this Schedule, more than three- 
quarters, 366,000, pay upon less than 
£400 per year. The whole amount 
they pay comes to £800,000 per year. 
Therefore, if my Amendment were 
carried it would mean a reduction in the 
Revenue of £400,000. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that reduction should, 
without doubt, be added to the large 
spontaneous incomes, for these are the 
incomes that pay relatively and 
absolutely the smallest amount of 


taxation. I will acknowledge frankly ° 


that my ultimate view is to get rid of 
Schedule D altogether, because the 
removal of that Schedule would do 
away with a great deal of injustice and 
unpleasantness, dispense with those 
inquisitive forms we receive, and dispel 
the frauds perpetrated in connection with 
it by the public and the extortions 
that come from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Talking about Schedule 
D, I only had the honour of receiving 
one of its papers a short time ago. It 
is a most formidable document, ar- 
ranged as closely as it can be on 
four large foolscap pages, and I 
defy any human being to fill these 
forms up without probably incurring 
some serious penalty. It is such a form 
as only the best counsel in England 
could decipher and understand. My 
view is to get rid of this Schedule D 
altogether, because I believe the French 
system of simply levying Income Tax 
upon spontaneous income and securi- 
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ties is better. I have not proposed to 
go so far, as I thought it advisable to 
have a small beginning in the direction 
of what I believe to be the right and 
ultimate solution of this difficulty. 
When we look at the circumstances of 
taxation, I say the bottom of the middle 
class is the most severely taxed portion of 
the community, although they are often 
not so well off as many of the artizan 
class. They are the people who arethe 
backbone of our trade and commerce, 
and I think it would be right to make 
the incidence of taxation fairer and 
easier in theirrespect. All experience 
shows that is the direction in which 
amendment of the Income Tax should 
take; and I hope the Government will 
tell us definitely that they contemplate 
some change. I beg to move the 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
9, after “(D),” to insert the words 
“ except as under.”— (Mr. Bartley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


“THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER(Mr. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I am sure that 
everyone will agree with the conclud- 
ing portion of my hon. Friend’s speech, 
in which he stated that the lower 
‘middle class, the poorer middle class, 
is that section of the community par- 
ticularly deserving of the attention of 
this House. That is a view which I 
have held, and some of my own recom- 
mendations have been in the direction 
of somewhat relieving the heavy burden 
of that class. Let us see precisely how 
we stand. The Amendment of my hon. 
Friend would only benefit those having 
incomes of £400 or under. A person 
with such an income would have the 
usual rebate on £120 and a rebate of 
threepence on the remainder, while 
those immediately above that amount 
would pay the whole tax without any 
rebate. To use a phrase occasion- 
ally employed in this connection, 
the jump would be very great. 
If my hon. Friend contends that this 
might be remedied, I must remind him 
that we are not now dealing with an ab- 
stract Resolution. My hon. Friend has 
moved a particular Amendment in a 
particular Bill. I must ask the Com- 


mittee to examine the nature of that 
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Amendment, and I think [{ can conclu-’ 
sively prove that it will be extremely 
difficult for hon. Members who wish to 
see justice done in taxation to vote for 
it. My hon. Friend has spoken as if 
all the income of those who earn less. 
than £400, and are assessed under 
Schedule D, is derived from their own 
exertions. That is not the case. A 
portion of it must come from capital 
employed. Let me point out that my 
hon. Friend in his specific Amendment 
deals only with Schedule D, and not 
with Schedule E. He proposes that 
a, clerk who pays under Schedule D is 
to be relieved, but the one who pays 
under Schedule E is not to be relieved. 
Now, those who pay under Schedule 
E are persons in the service of the State 
or of a municipal body, or of any body 
corporate of any kind, such as a Joint 
Stock Bank, and if my hon. Friend's 
Amendment were pectin | these persons 
would continue to pay sixpence, while 
clerks in the service of a private bank or 
tradesmen who might have £3,000 or 
£4,000 in their business would pay 
only threepence. I would ask the- 
Committee, Can you possibly assent to 
such a proposal as that? Again, while 
the clergy belonging to any ecclesiastical 
body, such as the Wesleyans or the 
Church of England, would continue to 
pay sixpence, those who receive their 
stipends from congregations would 
only pay threepence. I think I have 
pointed out to the Committee most 
serious reasons why we cannot accept 
this Amendment. But, says my hon. 
Friend, will you extend the proposal to 
Schedule E? In that case his estimate 
of loss would have to be increased very 
largely indeed. Again, under the 
Amendment, shareholders in railways 
would pay only threepence, while 
holders of Consols or of foreign 
Government stocks would continue to 
pay sixpence. Is that contemplated 
by my hon. Friend? His Amendment 
would tax the whole railway property 
of the United Kingdom, when held by 
persons with incomes under £406, at 
3d. instead of at 6d. If it were passed 


a man who put, say, £4,000 in North 
Western Railway Stock or debentures 
would pay only threepence, whereas 
if he invested the money in Consols. 
he would be obliged to pay as much 
The Committee will accord- 


again. 
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ingly see the dilemma in which my 
hon. Friend is placed. And, again, 
he fell into a grave error as to the 
number of people affected. He puts his 
estimate of the separate assessments 
ander Schedule D at 436,000 persons, 
but this does not include the vast 
number of shareholders in companies, 
who are assessed under that Schedule, 
and therefore the hon. Member must 
add to his estimate of the loss which 
would accrue the difference which his 
proposal would make in the sum paid by 
many of the shareholders in the various 
eompanies. I cannot conceive that 
he has thought this matter out. My 
hon. Friend went very far when he 
said he thought all capital engaged 
in the industry of the country should 
be relieved of payment altogether. 
There is a great deal of spontaneous 
income derived from capital em- 
ployed in commerce under Schedule 
D, and I think you would exempt 
the very persons it is desired to 
to tax. How can you separate in a 
tradesman’s business what repre- 


sents income from his capital and what 
represents the efforts of his own in- 


dustry? The effect of the Amendment 
would be, that the tradesman with 
£3,000 or £4,000 capital, which he 
ould leave to his family, would pay 
threepence on the earnings of that 
capital, while the half-pay officer or the 
telegraph clerk would pay sixpence on 
his precarious income. The hon. Mem- 
der has said that the alteration pro- 
posed in his Amendment would involve 
.a loss of £400,000, but the estimate of 
the Inland Revenue officials is that the 
loss would be nearer a million. Am I 
to be asked at this stage of the Session 
and at this stage of Parliament to find 
an additional million and to re-construct 
the whole of the Income Tax ?—because 
I think I have said enough to show the 
Committee that you could not effect 
only the one alteration my hon. Friend 
suggests. I would not be responsible 
for the working of an Act which would 
velieve a person assessed under 
Schedule D, and at the same time leave 
so many persons exactly in the same 
position without relief. 

(12.42.) Sm W. HARCOURT 
{Derby) : I do not think—if there is to 
be a Division taken on this subject— 
that we shall have to determine the 
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question whether or not there shall 
be further abatement on the Income 
Tax in thelower scale. That is a sub- 
ject which has to be considered. Every- 
one must feel that the Income Tax is 
one of the main pillars of the revenue 
of the country, and that you cannot 
make alterations in it without very 
careful consideration of all matters 
of detail. It is quite plain that at a 
quarter to one in the —- at this 
period of the Session, the House is 

uite incapable of entering upon such a 
Rocmalen as it should do before decid- 
ingupon any alteration. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has shown how com- 
plicated the question is, and how many 
difficulties surround it in every form. 
One argument used by the right hon. 
Gentleman is, to my mind, conclusive, 
namely—Is it right and fair at this 
stage of the Session, and at this period 
of the Parliament, to create a deficit of 
one million and to impose upon the 
Government the duty of bringing in 
practically a new Budget, because if 
you are going to get rid of a million by 
this Amendment you must find the 
money elsewhere. It seems to me that 
the proposal is one which it is quite 
impossible to adopt under the present 
circumstances, and therefore I shall 
certainly support the Government in 
opposing this Amendment. 

“Sm J.COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): I desire to express my 
sympathy with the Motion of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bartley), but I quite see 
from the facts which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has stated that it is 
practically impossible to carry it into 
effect at this stage of the Session. I 
trust, however, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the next Parliament 
will see his way to deal with the 
matter in a satisfactory manner, 
because it is just, and I believe 
there is a general feeling through- 
out the country in its favour. 
I will only say this —that I think 
there are imperfections which might 
at once be corrected without those 
vast complications arising to which 
the right hon. Gentleman has 
alluded. For instance, it is well 
worthy of consideration whether it 
is necessary to call upon these small 
incomes to pay this enormous tax, for 
so it is, in one lumpsum. I do not see 
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why the amount might not be divided 
nae | paid quarterly. This would give 
some relief, and would not, I think, cause 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer much 
difficulty. I entirely assent to the 
views expressed by my hon. Friend 

(Mr. Bartley), and I trust that in the 
next Parliament the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be able to deal with 
this question in a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory manner. 

*(12.46.) Mr. BARTLEY: For one 
moment I may be allowed a word of 
explanation. I have brought this 
matter forward on many occasions, 
both in Committee and in the form of 
a Resolution, and I have been told that 
it was not a convenient opportunity, 
and that it would take a hundred 
years to bring about the change I 
proposed. Now, when I have brought 
the subject forward in this form, 
again I am told it is inconvenient, 
and this has been the manner in which 
the subject has been treated for the 
past fifty years. I am told my figures are 
wrong, but all I can say is that they are 
taken from Returns furnished by the 
Treasury and from the edition of 1890, 
and the Treasury is responsible for the 
inaccuracy, not I. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
will surely see that my explanation was 
to show not that the figures were 

‘wrong, but that the hon. Member had 
not taken into account the distinction 
between the assessment of a company 
and the assessment of individual share- 
holders. 

*Mr. BARTLEY : I quite understand ; 
but when I take another form of 
Income Tax the right hon. Gentleman 
says the incomes derived from Railway 
Companies come under Schedule D. 
If so, the fact is concealed in an 
extraordinary way. I do not see how 
such incomes can be included. All 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
said goes to prove the immense diffi- 
culty ofthe subject, and the importance 
of having a Committee to examine it, as 
I have urged and moved for year after 
year. The matter should be carefully 
gone into. The right hon. Gentleman 
has referred to the clergy, and clerks in 
the post offices and other classes. I 
purposely left them out for the present, 
and confined my Amendment to one 
Schedule, that the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer might not accuse me of 
mixing up the Schedules, He has met 
me again with the old argument about 
complications. The discussion has 
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shown the importance of the subject, 
h to get any- 
shall go to a 


and if I am lucky eno 
body to tell with me 
Division. 

(12.50.) Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY 
(Longford, N.): I would make an 
appeal to the hon. Gentleman not to 
waste the time of the House. It was 
terrible to see the state into which the 
hon. Gentleman worked himself to- 
night. It is true, he addressed himself 
to the interest of that class to whom 
he is about to make an appeal for re- 
election ; but I trust his zeal will not 
lead him to abate in the least degree 
his well-known loyalty to the Govern- 
ment. Is there no one to warn him in 
familiar tones of the danger to the 
integrity of the Empire? I hope he 
will not put the House to the trouble 
of a Division. Very painful is it also 
to see him assisted in his revolt 
by that staunch supporter of the 
Government, the hon. Member for 
Bow (Sir John Colomb), Really it 
is a most painful thing, at this 
period of the Session, to see a 
loyal Conservative Gentleman about 
to go to his constituents in a 
few weeks’ time for the purpose of tell- 
ing them that he has done his best for 
them, keeping up Ministers to this 
hour. Surely there are other subjects 
that hon. Gentlemen might go to their 
constituents upon? That noble sub- 
ject, the “‘ unity of the Empire,” ought 
to be sufficient for the purpose, 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I congratu- 
late the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bartley) 
upon the movement he has made in this 
matter, and I must say that neither the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer nor the 
ex-Chancellor has at all touched the 
principle of the proposal. This is a 
question which excites a good deal of 
feeling in the country, which may have 
an effect on the General Election, I 
trust the hon. Member will go to a 
Division. The suggestion of the hon. 
Member for a differential Income Tax 
on earned and unearned incomes is a 
good one, only I think he does not go 
far enough. It should be a shilling in 
the pound on all incomes above £5,000. 
I do not know whether the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
-‘mingham intends to support the hon. 
‘Member, but I remember that at one 
‘time he was a supporter of the prin- 
-ciple. There are, I have no doubt, a 
t number of people whose votes 
epend on the manner in which this 
subject is treated. The subject has 
not been seriously treated to-night ; 
neither the Chancellor nor the ex- 
Chancellor has said anything against 
the principle. I hope the hon. Mem- 
ber will take a Division, and will get 
such support as will compel recognition 
of the importance of the subject. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): The decision to be 
taken will not in any way have refer- 
ence to the principle of differential 
taxation, or whether the Income 
Tax should be heavier on incomes 
from capital than from industry. 
‘The proposal of the hon. Member 
does not involve that principle. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Yes, it does. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: It simply 
proposes one small alteration in the 
incidence of Income Tax, and upon that 
I think the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has shown the present position 
will not be improved, and that, indeed, 
the inequality will probably be in- 
creased. I think that the hon. Gentle- 
man himself, in his interjected remarks 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
showed that he has not quite grasped 
the position, for when the right hon. 
‘Gentleman mentioned a number of 
incomes under £400 which the hon. 
Member had not taken into account, 
the hon. Member said, “ Very well, 
make it £500.” And, again, when the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer mentioned 
Schedule E, he said, “‘ Well, let us ex- 
tend it to Schedule E.” What we 
want is a Committee to examine care- 
fully the whole question of the incidence 
of the Income Tax. If hon. Gentlemen 
would support such a proposal, then 
we might arrive at some proper con- 
clusion upon a scheme of differential 
taxation on permanent and precarious 
incomes. 


Question put. 

(1.0.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 35; Noes 110.-—(Div. List, 
No. 148.) 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 4. 


*Mr. THOMAS H. BOLTON (St. 
Pancras, N.): The Amendment I have 
to propose has not so sweeping an 
effect as the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend r. Bartley) would 
have had, and it weal not, if 
accepted, very seriously disarrange 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Budget. At this hour I do not intend 
to inflict upon the House anything in 
the nature ofa speech. I will merely 
say a few words in explanation of my 
Amendment. The House is aware 
that, while the rates are levied on the 
net income from property, and while 
Income Tax generally derived from 
earnings and personalty is levied on 
actual net income, yet for the purpose 
of Income Tax on land and houses the 
gross rental of property is assessed. 
This may, of course, be defended to 
a certain extent, and may not be 
so very objectionable on large and 
valuable property, but it presses 
very heavily indeed on smaller pro- 
perty throughout the country. We 
have been passing Acts for the purpose 
of encouraging the building of dwell- 
ings for the working classes ; we are to 
advance money at a cheap rate of 
interest for the purpose of encouraging 
the provision of small holdings for the 
labouring population; and there are 
Acts of. Parliament that by sanction- 
ing the system of compounding— 
that is to say, of arrangement between 
the Local Authorities and the land- 
lords to fix a certain rate of assess- 
ment for small properties—encourage 
the maintenance of this class of 
dwellings. The principle of the 
Income Tax, I apprehend, is to charge 
the actual product, the actual income, 
or the actuai profits derived; but 
that principle is altogether violated 
by the way in which Income Tax 
is charged on the gross and not on 
the net clear income from property. I 
am quite aware this opens up questions 
of a larger character, and I know that 
it will be said that while landed 
and house property enjoys certain 
immunities from taxation, it is in- 
flicted with a heavier tax in another 
direction; but I do not see there is 
any justification for inflicting a prac- 
tical injustice upon certain people in 





Clause agreed to. 
Dr. Clark 


connection with the taxation they have 
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to pay. It is no satisfaction to a 
man who pays more than he ought to 
know that there are others who pay 
less in respect to other property. The 
proposition I make is not a large one. 
It will not affect very. large interests, 
but I believe I have—I hope I have— 
the sympathy of Members on both 
sides of the House in the desire to see 
all taxation levied on actual income, 
not on supposed income, and I make 
this suggestion with reference to 
this particular grievance in the con- 
fident hope that it will receive con- 
siderable encouragement. This is 
an actual grievance. I can tell the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of cases 
in which the income derived from 
small house property is but half what 
it is asse at for purposes of the 
Income Tax. I could give the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a case in which 
a number of large old timber cottages, 
which are very comfortable and con- 
venient for the people who live in them, 
but very expensive to keep up, are rated 
at less than half what they are assessed 
at for the purposes of the Income Tax, 
and the rating fairly represents what 
they actually produce to the owner. 
I do not refer to exceptional cases ; 
you may find them ail over the country 
in rural districts, and very largely in 
Scotland and Ireland, where the pro- 
perty is assessed for Income Tax in 
many cases at double what it is for 
rating purposes. There is no reason 
or justification for this. This is a 
grievance generally admitted, but 
probably it is felt most keenly in 
agricultural districts. I hope the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he is 
not prepared to accept my Amendment, 
will, at all events, give us some expres- 
sion of opinion that may lead to the 
belief that at no very distant time the 
substantial injustice to which I am 
calling attention will be removed. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 2, line 28, at end, insert— Except 


as to any property of less annual value than 
twenty pounds, or which is compounded for 
by the owner for the payment of rates, and in 
every such case the sum as the rate- 
able value shall be taken as the annual value 
for Income Tax assessment.”—(Mr. Thomas 
H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


{26 May, 1892} 
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*(1.12.) Mr. GOSCHEN : The pro- 
posal of the hon. Member is to charge 
a lower rate of Income Tax on cottage 
property ; that it shall be charged upon 
the rateable value instead of on the 
gross. It is a very large question, and 
I am quite certain that if the proposal 
had been made from this side it would 
have been denounced as one of the 
crimes committed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in relief of owners of 
property. It is a proposal to relieve 
owners of property from a portion of 
the taxation they now pay. The hon. 
Member says there is an anomaly in 
charging the tax upon more than 
the actual receipts, and I have always 
acknowledged there is force in the 
argument that the tax ought to be 
levied on the actual receipts, and 
that the time may come when it will be 
possible to lay this taxation on the net 
and not on the gross receipts, and that 
as regards all property, not cottage pro- 

rty only. But it has always been 

eld that such a measure would have 
to be considered side by side with other 
measures affecting real property. The 
point raised by the hon. Member is 
one well worthy of consideration, 
but I am not prepared to deal with it 
in a piecemeal manner. The hon. 
Member is fully entitled to call atten- 
tion to the matter, but I hope he will 
not now consider it necessary to press 
it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): If lamright in my appreciation 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s observa- 
tions, they come to this: That he does 
not dispute the general position taken 
up by the hon. Member, but he 
rather regrets that he himself did not 
make the proposal. He said that if he 
had made it he would have met with 
much criticism and opposition from 
this side of the House; but he admits 
the general force of the argument 
urged against the injustice of 
assessing &@ man on a nominal amount 
while he receives in reality a much 
smaller amount. The force of the 
argument will be clear to everybody, 
but I am inclined to think that we who 
sit in this part of the House are 
specially concerned with the present 
Amendment from the point of view of 
some Irish farmers assessed under 
It seems to me that the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
considered the matter from that point 
of view, and while admitting the force 
of the general argument, has declined 
to discussit. But I submit if the pro- 
posal does contain some grain of truth 
or reason, the Government ought to 
enter into the discussion with the 
object of doing justice to all classes of 
taxpayers. Unquestionably injustice 
is done to many small owners in the 
rural districts of the country; and, no 
doubt, this proposed Amendment will 
attract within the next few days a 
considerable amount of attention. The 
right hon. Gentleman has not urged 
one single solid argument against the 
hon. Member ; but we are not so much 
concerned from his point of view—we 
are concerned for the Irish farmers to 
whom I have alluded, in so far as they 
are affected by this proposal; and we 
have good ground for asking the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he is 
prepared to maintain his untenable 
position, or to make some concession 
which may appear insignificant to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but 


which, to many ratepayers, is a sub- 


stantial matter, and in regard to which 
many of us will be interrogated before 
many days have passed. 

*Mr. BARTLEY; It is four years 
since I brought forward a very similar 
Amendment to this, argued it in the 
same way as a grievance, and received 
on that occasion exactly the same 
answer from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I must say it does seem 
to me hard that a grievance admitted to 
exist amongst a large class should be 
postponed, and should not be considered 
until some grand system of reform for 
everybody comes into play. We heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian that it would 
take a hundred years to carry out com- 
plete reform, but I think the time has 
come when the House should press the 
Government to take this matter in 
hand, and it is a matter too important 
to be taken at a late hour like this, 
when Members are impatient. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: The doc- 
trine of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seems to be quite out of harmony with 
the doctrine of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. The doctrine of the latter 
is that it is the landlord who pays the 


Mr. Arthur O'Connor 
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rates and taxes ultimately, wherever 
there is a revision of rent, and that is 
the doctrine of the Local Government 
Bill. What then is the use of talking 
of the relief of the occupier ? 


Question put. 
(1.20.) The Committee divided ;— 
‘B) 24; Noes 97.—(Div. List, No. 


Mr. HEALY: I have & request 
to make on behalf of a small but 
deserving class of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects—namely, Members of Parliament, 
and I would ask, seeing that they have 
to spend a considerable portion of their 
time here in London, whether it would 
not be fair that they should be allowed 
to deduct from the Schedule, or what- 
ever it is called, the amount of ex- 
penses incurred—— 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
This has nothing to do with Clause 4. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 agreed to. 

(1.34.) Mr. HEALY: I wish to 
raise the question seriously. We 
have been endeavouring to deal 
with large questions all the evening, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made that a ground of objection. 
This is a andl 4 uestion as it 
may seem to Her jesty’s Govern- 
ment, but it is not unimportant 
to some of us who consume a great deal 
of time and take considerable trouble 
in the discharge of our duties as Mem- 
bers of this House ; and I ask would it 
not be fair that our expenses on this 
account should be deducted from the 
amount of our small incomes upon 
which this tax islevied ? The Attorney 
General laughs, and with £8,000 a year 
he can do so; but I really do not see 
why, if we have to leave our homes and 
attend here in London at the expense 
of £200 or £300 a year, we should not 
be allowed to deduct the expenses thus 
incurred. It may be that there are 
some Members who would be too 
proud to avail themselves of such a 

rovision. I am not one of those. 

e have been in altruistic 
propositions in favour of other people, 
and it is right we should look be 
ourselves. I therefore move this as a 
new clause. 
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New Clause—(Deductions by Mem- 
bers of Parliament)—brought up, and 
read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am unable to 
gather from the title what the proposal 
is—— 

Mr. HEALY: I should have ex- 
plained that the clause proposes that 
in the assessment of incomes of Mem- 
bers of Parliament a deduction of £300 
a year shall be allowed in respect of 
expenses in connection with attendance 
on the House. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: It is a matter of 
some importance, and I do not wish to 
treat it lightly. We ought to have had 
it with due notice by having the pro- 
posal clearly laid before us. So far as 
I am concerned, the proposal is a new 
one, and I think it really forms part of 
the question of payment to Members, 
and should be considered in relation to 
that subject. There are various 
matters that present themselves in 
relation to the position and privileges 
of Members of this House. I know 
that in some parts of the world free 
passes on railways are one of the 
privileges of the position. But I hope 
the hon. Member will not press his 
proposal at this time, for none of us 
has had the opportunity of consider- 
ing it. 

Mr. HEALY: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has spoken of the privileges 
of Members and of free railway passes. 
It is all very well for Members resident 
in London who can take a hansom cab 
to Portland Place to dismiss the 
question of expenses lightly, but it 
costs some of us a five pound note every 
time we return home. I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman is justified in 
his sneer at free passes—— 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I really meant to 
treat the matter seriously ; I intended no 
sneer. I merely alluded to the 
privileges attaching to the position of 
Members. I assure the hon. Gentle- 
man I wish to treat his proposal with 
all respect. 
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Mr. HEALY: I accept the right 
hon. Gentleman’s explanation, though 
in the light of the explanation 
the remark as to railway passes is 
wholly unintelligibie. I allow that it 
is a fair objection that I have not put 
notice of my Amendment on the Paper; 
it was my intention to do so. Ido not 
esteem it a privilege to spend £200 or 
£300 a year in London. There may be 
Members who regard the position from 
quite another point of view, but 
remember we have toattend here not for 
our own convenience at considerable ex- 
pense. We should be satisfied if we 
could transact our Parliamentary busi- 
ness inDublin. I will not now put the 
House to further trouble in regard to 
to the proposal, but I shall certainly 
raise it on another occasion. It is not 
concerned with the payment of 
Members. 


Question put, and negatived. 


of Exchequer Bonds}. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
to be read the third time To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


NATIONAL DEBT [CONVERSION OF 
EXCHEQUER BONDS}. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, for the purpose of the conversion 
of the securities held by the National Debt 
Commissioners on account of advances made 
by them under the provisions of the ‘ National 
Debt Redemption Act, 1889,’ it is expedient to 
authorise (a) the creation of a charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund in favour of the 
National Debt Commissioners for a sum of 
£13,000,000, together with interest thereon at 
the rate of 23 per centum per annum, such 
charge to be reduced at any time by the issue 
of money out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
National Debt Commissioners of any portion 
of the sum of £13,000,000; (b) the cancelli 
of all Exchequer Bonds and Securities issu 
in respect of the advances made by the 
National Debt Commissioners.”—(Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


(1.45.) Dr. TANNER (Cork County, 
Mid): I beg to move that Progress 
be reported. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: This is but a 
formal stage. There will be opportunity 
of considering the Report of the Re- 
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solution, and subsequently Members 
will have the Bill in their hands. 

Dr. TANNER: Yes, but this is not 
the time for serious business ; and the 
proceedings, if merely formal, can be 
easily gone through to-morrow. 


Objection being taken to Further 
Proceeding, the Chairman left the 
Chair to make his report to the House. 


Parliamentary 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


LAND COMMISSIONERS (IRELAND) 
[SALARIES]. 


Committee to consider of authorising the 
increase of the present Salaries of the Com- 
missioners appointed under “‘ The Purchase of 
Land (Ireland) Act, 1885,” and the payment 
thereof out of the Consolidated Fund i ueen’s 
Recommendation signified), upon Monday next. 
—(Sir John Gorst.) 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Weare, 
of course, all in favour of this proposal ; 
but may I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man what is intended? Is it intended 
to equalise the salaries ? 


Sm JOHN GORST: This is but the 
formal Resolution upon which to found 
the Bill. 


Mr. HEALY: Yes, I am aware 
of that ; but is it intended to equalise 
the salaries ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): If there is any meaning in 
the stage at all, at least the House 
should be enabled to understand the 
SS before it. The right hon. 

ntleman has not enlightened us, and 
we must object to the Motion. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Motion is agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISLONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 
<No. 300.) 

Reported, without Amendment 
[Provisional Order confirmed]; to be 
read the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No.5) BILL, 
(No. 301.) 

Reported, without Amendment 
[Provisional Order confirmed]; to be 
read the third time To-morrow. 


Mr. Goschen 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS (No. 6) BILL, 
(No. 315.) 

Reported, without Amendment 
[Provisional Orders confirmed] ; to be 
read the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (Ne. 7) BILL. 
(No. 319.) 

Reported, without Amendment 
[Provisional Order confirmed] ; to be 
read the third time To-morrow. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 335.) 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed]; asamended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


POST OFFICE ACT (1891) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 364.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


ELECTORS’ QUALIFICATION AND RE- 
GISTRATION BILL.—(No. 38.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

Select Committee on Parliamentary Debates 
nominated of,— Mr. H. Anstruther, Mr. 
Bartley, Mr. Causton, Earl Compton, Mr. 
Dalziel, Sir John Gorst, Mr. Howorth, Mr. 
Maclean, Mr. Morton, Mr. T. P. O’Connor,and 
Mr. Willox. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(2r. 
Akers-Douglas.) 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(No. 15) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board relating to the borough of Richmond 
Gurmey), ordered to be brought in by Mr. 

mg and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 374.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (NO. 10) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland, Bill to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under “ The Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878,” relating to the drainage of the city 
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ion of 


Returns Bull. 
of Dublin, and to enable the C 


Dublin to borrow in excess of their statutory 
powers, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland and Mr, 


Jackson. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 375.] 


POLICE RETURNS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Matthews, Bill 
to alter the period for which certain Police 
Returns are required to be made, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Secretary Matthews and 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 376.] 


House adjourned at 
Two o'clock. 


fINDEX.] 














